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<i)rtiriiial BiUflrs. 

L. E. L. 

" A portcss in .spirit, by the touch, 

\t\ I' .iiiro truiu'd, »he needed not the rules 
0: pe.i ijii'4, .ophnts, und .such . 

f lo'.erVi or the dociriiius of tiie sehuols 
'('he ^low at her ."Oul, and .so site 
Life in wonU, and heart upon her longue. 

Her theme was love" — Delia. 

Pi lets have hitherto lieeii classed by critics, ac- 
cordiiii^ to some iuhcreiit mark of liistiiictiveness, 
upi^n ii^uch the same i>rincij3le governed the late 
Baron Cuvier in lieteririiiiinj^ the various ^rmicra of 
irrational animals : — epic poets, lyric poets, didac- 
tic, draiiialic, satiric, anfl erotic poets ; and .seve- 
ral more whom it would be trouhlesome to my- 
Kclf, and Useless to the reader, to more particu- 
larly me.rition. For my prevsent purpose^ I shall 
inaki^a new classification, moie rational than the 
forev,oino, and less jierpfeved hy those nice dia- 
tiiietious which are only divided hy thin partitionh 
of intellectual wall ; and which often break down 
the too “ nice barrier” which crilicism has been 
pleased to erect between them. .Such a dramatic 
poet as Shakspeare is aa esscmtially heroic as 
Homer ; and a .satirist like Horace, yea and even 
like the less mincin;< Juvenal, is, iiiferentially at 
least, and to all jfoocl intents and jmrposes, didac- 
tic. So with the rest • but in uiy proposed ar- 
rfuj^einent there can be no such mm^ling, and 
:ic(‘or(hn,ir to it, eacli individual must stand upon 
(US .single merits, sans any support from beloniring 
to a party. 1 make four classes jioets. First, 
those whom the iiuillitude of readers both like and 
understand : Second, those whom the multitude 
like Imtdo 7iot understand : Third, those whom 
the multitude neither like nor understand? Fourtli, 
those whom only the few like and understand. 
Among tlie hrst c^ass stand pre-eminent such poets 
as Burns and Scott. In the second class 1 place 
Miss Lr^idoii lierself, but not liy herself. In the 
third such poets (and fraught as they are with geni- 
us it says but little for the r* jrch of intellect to haoe 
to place them there) as Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and the like. In the fourth, Milton, Young, 
Sl^plley, Hcinans, and a good many more. Of the 
ancLent, and the old English, poets I have nut 
said any thing ; but they may be lumped gAierally 
(oh ! for the march of intellect, again !) into the 
third atid fourth classes. 1 am certain that the 
decay of true poetic taste among us is not because 
(Ul we would (latter ourselves) our minds are above 
it ; but because our minds are weakened hy the 
“thin pytations“ of modern education. We are 
taught, or we teach ourselves, a little of every 
thing. We get a smattering of an art or science 
from an article in an Encyclopedia ; and the skim- 
mings of a book from an article in a Review ; and 
with depth ^of knowledge has vanished depth of 
feeling, and capacity of judgment. It is now that 
an observer may be satisfied of the force of Pope’s 
profound rooiark, thal* 

** A little- iearniug is a dangerous thing 


and may })crceivi*, and lament the \^hilei rfliat al- 
most our whole stock of wliatinerits the name^nf 
literature consists of the heir-looms handed down A 
u by our Fathers, who were the giants of thoSi 
day^. and who, if they now existed, would be the 
'ritans of the<c. I’hor want of the present a*ge is 
jirofurylity. We are merely the swallows of litera- 
ture, who skim its .surface, and just dip the end 
of the longest feather of our mind’s wing into its 
water>, and then imagine we have imbibed it 
deeply ’ We can no more pick put ihe goul of a 
poet from his work, than a midge can penetrate to 
the kernel of a iiut. ; and in the midiltof “thoughts** 
tliat breathe and wonks that burn” we can see 
nothing but rhyme and measure, and an occasional 
happy exiircssion ! We understand a little of 
poetry, because we understand a little of every 
thing ill these iirodigioiis times, Imt we mv more 
liavi! a thorough and intellectual comjirchcnsioii of 
poetry than we hiive of any thing else, beyond our 
own particular profes or handicraft — not hav- 
ing always even of that a truly competent acquisi- 
tion. I’lii', is the age of unwholesome excitement, 
fed upon clap-trap ; and with the minds which 
ari.se in such an age genuine poetry can obtain no 
fellow.shi]). Then why do genuine poets write ? 
Because such poets can no more help pouring forth 
their inspired strains, than the true prophet of old 
could help prophesying, tlioiigh he knew that but a 
very small number of tho.se who heard, cither ap- 
preciated or regarded him. But why, then, (the 
self-deemed shiewd reader may ask) are such poets 
as Burns and Scott, by your own admission, uni- 
versally admired, if the mind of their age is not 
attuned to poetry ? Because their poetry is for the 
most part — aiM tlie most unequivocally admired part 
— the ])oetry of human act ion and passion ; and 
the most refined and imaginative of both their 
strains are not really the most admired of the mul- 
titude. To comprehend and to like the ^poetry of 
mere human nature, does not require so magnifi- 
cent an intellect, as to comprehend and like the 
sublime poetry of inanimate creation, and the lofty 
imaginings of the epic bard ; and thus it is easier to 
follow Crabbe than to follow Milton.* To keep 
pace with the former requires but shrewdness and 
attention, but to embody in your own miud the 
conceptions of the I;*iter, demands a magnificence 
of thought with whicn a mere plodding utilitarian 
is not likely to be gifted. So, we often either con- 
d^nii what we do not understand ; or we applaud 
tlw least' ^^iiius-denoting portion of a work, be- 
cause its loRier excellencies have escaped our shal- 
low judgriii^t. )Ve know that there is scarcely a 
rule wilTiou'c^ a single exception ; and we know 
there is scarcely a human performance which has 
satisfied every taste — such a human literary per- 
formance there has never, indeed, been afifected^ 

f • 

* There ere many persons.lpf acute but not aosrUig intellect, 
who can ace the truth of Shakapeare’a delineation cX ouT eqai' . 
moD nature ; but who cannot at all tAcorapai^ him in thorn 
■ubUmv philoaophical conceptiona which so often burnt from his 
uapired mind, clothed in apleiidid poetical lanruafe. For ^ 
peraona of thia claaa the metaphysical miracle of llaMllft haa * 
neither beauty nor inatructiun. 
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but t64euVii them nil (those abt)ve as well as ^hose 
^eljw It) for the oiiu*which is properly the subject 
' • " l yfi lfm paper, 1 hn^ to remark that in the case of 
Mi^s Landoii’s poetry almost e\ery reafler of it 
udiiiin!'* it, while but c(>lllparal^/ely' few of them 
cun tathom i' deepest dej'itlis ot thou;<ht. Super- 
hrially viewed, it is ilowiry, {(litteiin;?, and de- 
lij^nyul; iiuKtiiey wtio p^Mietrate but a little below, 
its surface will (iud it pure m sentiment, and in' 
iniaj(cr/ correct; it no reader t*«/i do justice to 
|^i« pa^e^, unless he secs und dwells upon the 
i^Kler* current of thou;{lit which runs ncirly 
through til ! wliob. Tiic acuU; reni'ii-k, the k{*jn 
sarca^n, Ljic sli ght trait c\liihit:*d in the slight 
piiraic, Ijut wfiose kiniwled^fi is the deep aud the 
just; a richness of ima gination, and hursts «>:* fctd- 
iii«; iillcd with the potiry i)f th.oii^dil, are aiiioii / 
the cnaiactevistic merits ot )i *r pa^.‘. '* Bat be- 
cause she sink's princip.dly of H:i'itj>py love, ami 
makes bflt a sln^ht and i iiery v\: aiodi- 

•<«uiu of conveyip^' to us live U'icr'*h;-- KiioivlMi^e 
which she lui' of the lunrj concealed tiaits oi oiir 
iiatiir*, and the nuacknowljjl^ nl hut only felt 
t, nio'iives which actuate our resolves; she is pro- 
nounced by the re.i l'*r, ileli,fhted with her least 
eetimahle i^ift'i, to he plcasin^jf indeed, hut lif^hl 
and superficial ! In her iiitue elaborate, as well as 
in most of her minor poems, she has coniined her- 
self, in the main, to the delineation of the passion 
of love, hut has rarely placed that passion in a 
smoothly runniiii? course ; and if any one can 
read her portrayals of imrc female love, and not at 
once acknovvlcd^ye that such are the ;j[aibs it would 
wear, the worth it w juI I utter, and the constancy 
it would e\hihit, in actual life when it— that is, 
true and pure love — had once imtered the breast ; 
then he must be one whose knowled;^e of liu.iian 
nature is so very circumscribed that such p irtraits 
of it, in its diftVreiit birins, as Juliet, AinyU)b- 
sart, Iaj?o, Varney, and a heap besides, must he as 
so many pearls thrown heiore the animal whose 
name aiorns the proverb. If I am writinjf for 
those who have ])erused her works with such 
power of discrimination as their perpsal, to be of 
any benefit, would require, I need not extract sen- 
tences aiid couplets to win their assent to iny re- 
marks ; and if for those who have either not read 
her works at all, or read them only as they have 
read the lUst fashionable novel ; no extracts that I 
could majte would suffice to give them the mastery 
of her thoughts ; but they may possibly draw to 
her shrine some solitary votary, and will at any 
rate justify my judgment of her depth of feeling, 
and true poetical genius. How intense is the love 
described in the following lines ! 

^ “ 1 lov'd liim as young GeniUsS loves. 

When its own wild and radiant lieawn 
Of starry thought hum-, with th'* light, 

The love, tlie life, by passion given. 

I lov d him, too, as woinau loves, - 
* Reckless of hvrrou', sin. or scoi n : ' 

Life had no evil de-tiny ^ 

That, with him, L could not have borne ! 

• * * • « ) ♦ 

I loved : my love had been the san? 

In hushed denKiir, in open fthamc 
1 would have rather boe.n a slave. 

In tears, in bondage, by his side, 

X Than ahared in all, if wanting him, 

^ i This world had power tn give bc.^ide !” 

1 httve italicised sdine wor ds, as containing parti- 
«eularly powj^rful or beautefui ideas. Again, how 
.natur^ to woman the intensity of the following : — 

** Methinks I should not thus repine 
I had but one vow of thine. 


/ could forgive inconsitancy 
To be one moment loved by thee,'* 

So she thinks, under » feeling that she is not lov- 
ed, and would consent to any sacrifice to bc^so ; 
though, certain of the love, she would not so rea- 
ddy pardon the inconstanc5' 1 Tiie following cojji- 
tains a line and an original illustrxatioii : 

“ Oil, ahsii'ice is the night of love ! . ® 

• ^ Lovers arc very (jiiihireii llieii j 

Fancying ten ihousdii l fuvenm jliapca! 

Until then light letnins again I’ 

How deep and true are the succeeding Stanzas, 
Dictiirmg, hut without aosolutely expressing, the 
absence of hope. 

“ How very ilesolate that brci'^t must be, 

W iio-e only jovnruj is in in^i.no. y ’ 

And wh.il mu-.t woman sufFar, tim-* hdtrivM!— 

Il(*i ho Ill’s most warm anl prucious leeliiigs made 
Knf w'le ovviili t > w mnd : tii it heart -so weak, 

S.i s.jtr -laid op-ti to 111 j vulture s beak, 

It-i ‘.’vojt iijvealin^-, givn up to scorn 
It h.iiii-x to bear, and yet tnai 'u.nt be borne !" 

Here is a true •observation '"^ry poetically "ex- 
pressed : 

“ She ha I th'^t chm'^i.ig colour on du* cheek 
Wliiidi 'p-AivS ihf heart so vvi*l| ttios" deep blue eye-«, 
lake siim^ncr’-, d irkest s!v y, bul n Jt sO glad ~ 

Tlicij were loj iJiissioiuite for happiness.*' 

A fine and original simile, or rather an illusfra - 
lion : • 

Tli'y loved they were belovfjd. Oli, happines> ' 

1 have said all thii c.i » b-* si d ofblis,, 

In saying that th'*y loy«‘il. I’lu- young heait has 
Siieh stoi : of w-jaltb m o v,i fu-sh vvihl pulse. 

And it lore that worff^ the minJ, and brings 
lib treasures to the li„ht. 

Again : 

’ f '-i so’nething, if in tthsenco we can see. 

'The foohteps of the past : — it soother tlic heart 

to wandei tliioiigli the ginves * 

Where once we were not lonely 

• — where every hill and vah*. 

And wood, and lounlain, speak ol tnnei gone by ; 

And hope springs up in joy from memory's ashes,.*' 

In the ensuing lines there is much knowledge of 
the heart, thougli not obtruded on the reader, and 
a fine aniJ apt simile winds up the picture : 

“ In days long past 
Ilovr many glorious structures \\o liad raised 
Upon hope’s sandy basis ' Genius gave to him 
Its golden tieasures. But he was wayward, wild ; 

And hopes that in his heart's warm summer c.iine 
Flourish’d, were quickly willuiud m the cold 
And dull rc4‘ lilies of He was 
Too proud, too vnionary for this world ; 

And feelinsis which, like waters unronfined. 

Had carrit ’ with them fresh ne^ts and green beauty, 

Thriwn back upon tfieni.\clue'i, spread desolation ** 

O'er their own hanks.** 

I have selected these more on account of their 
brevity, owing to their capability of being extract- 
ed from a page with mt marring tholr sense, than 
from their being superior to other portions of the 
volume ; but if the reader agree with me in think- 
ing that they possess intrinsic beauty, and stamp 
of thought, enough to do credit to matured years 
and long poetic life, will his admiration not be 
augmented, and his belief perhaps denied, when 
he is told (as 1 can tell him iqion unquestionable 
authority) that they were written by a girl from 
her thirteenth to her fifteenth year ! But the truth 
is that genius is never eitlier. young or old. It is 
born, like Minerva, perfeut, and like her its im- 
mortality preserves it froin decay. Let it be re-* 
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menibered that the human pass which tfiis 
gifted girl describes, are pa-<'slo»is n*f which she has 
never experienced the working; bar inn which her 
scrutfl^^ has dived, thrc’i, \ iIil* troiihloas waters of 
human nature, and wiach her mind’s eye has seen as 
it pierced through obscniltions which t) beings less 
endowed have ever been ini]ierviou 3 . Miss Landon 
has*never kno'.vn what it is to love, any more than 
Shakspeare or tha^i Scott ever knew what it was to 
be the* perfect and exquisite villains they have 
painted to the life in I ago and in Varney. She 
» says, in that deep and splendid poem ** A history 
of the Lyre 

" I have sung passionate songs of beating hearts ; 

• Perhap'* it had been betr('r they had drawn 
'I’liL'ii in-^piration from an inward cause. . 

Had I kiiiHon eoeu an nnhappy /iivc. 

It would have Hung an inteie>t round life 
Mine never knew.” 

And I have the fullest and most intimate means 
of knowing that love ha'* never been her bosom’s 
gU4st. • She has been wooed ofjpn, but never once 
been won ; and ihnk, and wealth, and sincerity, 
have alike sought in vain to touch her ambition, 
her vanity, or her lieart. Site has no faith in the 
endurance of man’s affection, and only beholds in 
it the selfish feeling which it usually is. Like that 
of most acute observers, too, her opinion of human 
nature is not a high opinion ; nor has her own 
experience served to mhdify her condemnation. 
And she has a right to censure; for she is empha- 
tically the least S'dfi^h jicrson, the most disinterest- 
edly obliging, and the most generous hearted, that 
has ever come under ray especial observation. 
And yet to hear her talk, a matter of fact person 
would believe her to be the original from which 
she drew her notions of our kind ; and .superficial 
observers have frequently been put to fault by the 
‘‘ tenor of her talk” which goes to disclaim her 
(Sossessioii of any of the valuable gifts of the heart. 

• But I must let my own words make room for her’s. 
Mark the accuracy ol tb ‘ follo'^ving metaphysical 
dissection of a half-duubiing love : * 

*' Then came the careless word and look, 

All the fond soul so ill can brook ; 

The jealous doubt, the burning pain, 

That rack the lover’s heart and brainy 
. The fert)\ that mIL not own it fear. 

The hop that cannot disappear: 

Faith, clingiiiii to its visions past ; 

And trust, confiding to the tast.'^ 

And^this description of a young girl’s first con- 
sciou-sness of loving and being loved^: Who would 
not think it was a self-picture ! 

And there the maiden leanr, still in her ear 
• The whi'«p-.ii' dwelt of that young cavdiicr. 

It was no fancy, he had nitned the name 

Of love, and at that thought her cheek grew flame : 

It was the first time her young ear had heard ^ 

A lover’s bur ling sigh, oi silver word ; 

Her thourjits were all confudon, but most sweet,— 

Her heart beat high, but plea-^ant was its beat. 

• She iiiiinnui’d over many a snatch of song, 

That might to her own feelings now belong ; 

She thought upon old histones she had read. 

And placed lieis df in each high heroine’.^ stead ; 

Then woke her lute —oh ! there is little known 
Of muac'.s poAver, till aided by love’s own. 

And this is nappiiicss : oh ! love will last, 

When all that marie it happiness is past ; 

^Vhen all its hopes are as the glittering toys, 

Time present offers, time to come destroys !” 

A common-place poet would have stopped at the 
eighth l^e, tor wqpt of power to have laid open 
the nicer movements and effects of the young pas- 


sion. aHere, again. Is a beautifu. remiiiiscenf pic- 
ture, of our youth : • * 

“ Thou blc.ssed 'Oamn of oua spring, « 

When hopes aie angels on the wing, 

Hound upwards to their heavenly shore, 

Alas ! to viHt earth uo more. 

'J hen step and laugh alike are light, 

When, like a surnnier morning bright, ^ 

% Our spiiits in their inirlh ar.* such,* 

As turn to fiold A^h.ile’cr thev touch. . 

The pii't ' lis nothing, — c^iildiiott^rs day 
Has 1 oil d too recently a VV.IV, ^ 

For youth to shed tiiH'C inonrnful tears * 

That fill the ev i.i yt-.i s, * 

♦ When r are Inoks back on that bright leaf, 

Of n ddy smiles, ami short-lived grief. , 

T!ie future the pio oi-sod Iflnd, 

• To xyhich h" )!■ pours with iirnphol hand. 

Tilling us fii r;, talcx ol flow’i'^, 

1 ’luit only ch.iii^c fo' Iniit all ours. 

Though false, thoii'.di riecting, ami though vain, 
Thou blessed iiinc I say again • 

There seems so much ease irf a true hnd wpII- 
evpressed dcacriiition ; so much qb\iousiie83 in a-- 
just remark; t!.aL llic. reader often unconsciously 
takc.s, for either, to biinself almost as in ucl* credit 
as he gives the author. He imagines it is only ^ 
what lie has always thought, and what he could 
have as well told if ever he had attempted it ; but 
such a feeling is the greatest complim.Mit an au- 
thor can receive, and a compliment which the ap- 
preciating reader of Shakspearc, Pope, and Scott, 
bestows u|)on some portion of every page he turns.* 
And with L. K. L. it has often been the same. Her 
finest liuinan-natnre jiassagcs apjioar so easy of 
thought and execution, that slie loses the praise 
bestowed on visible Jubotir; and as many think 
they can write as well as she (mistaking the me- 
chanical for tlie spirilnal of poetry) it has been 
her lot to be cursed with a crowd of imitators ; 
similar in principle to those of the mighty Novelist, 
who imagine they do all that is needful to be done 
to equal the original when they have minutidy 
detailed the dress of a warrior, or a dame, and 
sprinkled their pages with some obsolete phraseo- 
logy ! But to resume our extracts. Behold this 
true and fri^sh similitude, in valuation of every-day 
applause- 

The worlhle-'siiess of common praise, 

That dry rot of the mind, 

Uy whicli iu tcmpli: secretly, 

Hut fast, 1-1 imdei mined.” •• 

I must crave the reader’s permission (I need not 
ask his patience, if he will only read) to make a rather 
longer e.vceptioii than ii^inl, of a piece that will 
not bear fragmentation ; but v» hicli, as a whole, is 
a splendid piece of didactic poetry, celebrated alike 
by its high tone of moral and jioetic feeling, and 
its quite ^Shakspearian management of subject, 
and discemmenl of the liiiman mind. 

“ Out on our being’s falsehood' —studied, cold, 

Alt! we ni l iikji that arfor of old time, 
f Who wore ins nid'k .so lung, hi.s featutc; took 

I • I ramcmbcp huviag nii*f wiiU an arco'int of a strong pra«- 
ticpl illu^ration^ of thin rule, in fbo casj' of a 'ppctable 
Scotchwoi) ati, the housekeeper in aoiiie family of rank. She 
was |<ii>cu tlie “ Cotter's Salurdav Niiiht” to read, and return- 
ed it With the oltoerx ution tliut “ for her part sliu did not Mtse 
what w.«s m it for sueli a fuss to bo made about the writer ; for 
It was all true and just what she had alwavs seen in her 
father's house, and she did not know how Mr Burns could 
have described it iitherwise than he did.”* She could sec no 
ability in a simple detail of what was lo herself so familiaV ; — 
that i.«, slic was unconcious that it was the real beauty and 
truthful poetry of the dltail which broiwht the actual sceno 
so familiarly and vividly before her miuilr 

* This anecdote was first related in the London V^My 

Ret/Urt'.—ED, ' 
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Its likenpss'? -thus we we do not feej, 

Until our feejings are forgotten tilings, 

Tlieir nature warp’d in one base sclOshness;* 

And generous impulses, and lofty thoughts. 

Are countea folly, or aie not bclievM : 

And he who doubts or inoeV,s at excellence 

i Good that refines <i,ur nature, and subdues) 
^.riveted to eaitli by seven fold chains. 

Oh, never had the poet’s lute a hope, 

An acm, so gloiious as it now may have. 

Ip this our ‘.ocial st ite, where petty cares, 

«Aud niercenary interests, only look 
Upon the present’s littleness, and shrink 
From the bold future, and the stately past j— 
Where the smooth surface of soeie.ty 
Is polish’d bv deceit, and the warm heart, v. 
With all its kind aOectious’ early ilow, 

Flung hack upon itself, Vorg<tta to beat. 

At least for others ; — 'tis the poet’s gift t 
'I'o melt these froxen watcis into tears, 

Ky sympathy wi^i sorrows not our own. 

By wakening memory with those mournful notes. 
Whose music is the thouglits of e.irly years; 
When«trutl^ was on the lip, and feelings wore 
'lllc sweetness and the freshness of their morn. 
Young ppet, if thy dredms have not such hope. 

To chasten, puiify, exalt, subdue, 

« To touch the selfish, and to sliamc the vain 
Out of themselves, by gentle mourufiilnesH, 

Or chords that rouse some .lim of enterprise, 

Lofty and pure, and meant foi generdl good ; 

If thou ha**! not some power that may direct 
The mind fiom the njean round of <laily life. 
Waking affections that might else have slept. 

Or high rcsolves--the petiified he.fore -- 
Or rousing in that mind a finer sense 
Of inward and evtcrnanoveliness, 

Making imagination seive as guide 

'lo all of heaven that yet remains on earth, - 

Thine is a useless lute : bn-ak it, and die.” 

I'his is site whom the superficial will tell you can 
only sing of love ; showing? by their remark, their 
super-superficialness : for is love so easy a tiling to 
tell about in sooth ? Do they idly deem that every 
jingling verse, called amatory poetry, is a singing 
of lovCt the most powerful passion of the human 
heart; — the most deep, the most turlmlent, the 
most refining, overmastering, soft, and direful feel- 
ing of man’s nature ; — lieforc whose potency ambi- 
tion, avarice, revenge, and even jiiety have bowed 
the vanquished head ; — which has raised* and ruined 
empires, and witched the world with noble enter- 
prize; — the power, and de})th and constancy of 
which have raised woman to a glory fiir above all 
to which the aims and other passions of man have 
ever clevaterl him ; — which terrors have not shaken, 
and torture* not subdued; — of which even Shaks- 
peare has left the iiainting incomjdcte : Only 

sing of love!” — the ineffable coxcombs of criti- 
cism ! In a small poem upon the deccitfulness of | 
society, there occurs a hajipy simile, which must 
be led to^by a few of the previous stanzas : 

“ I never knew the lime my heart 
Looked freely from my brow ; 

It once was ciie<*k’d by tiiuidncss, 

'Tis taught by caution now. ^ 

I live among the cold, the fahe. 

And 1 must seem like them ; 

And 8uvh 1 am, for I am fdl»e » t 
As those 1 must condemn. 

1 teach my lip its sweetest smile. 

My tongue Us softest tone : 

1 borrow others’ likeness, till 
' Almost I lose my own. 

r 

- 1 pass through fiattny*s gimed thieve, 

Wbatei^r 1 would say ; 

In Mciul life all, like the blind. 

Must learn to feel their way.** 


Here is another thought, which though quite ori- 
ginal, strikes us by its truth, as being quite fami- 
liar ! 

” 1 may be kind. 

And meet with kitidna^s, yet be lonelv still ; 

Foi^ graiit is not coinpunionihip.'* * 

In the already cited poem, the History of /he 
Lyre, wherein she portrays, for the most part, her 
real sentiments, there occurs the YtfJIowing beauti- 
ful account of her poeth self, and her consciouj 
precocity of poetic mind. 

“ You cristern tulip— that is emblem mine ; 

Aye! it ha's ra'liant colours -every leaf 
Is as a gom from its own ( on n try’s mines. 

’Tis icdolciU with sunshine ; but bv noon 
It has begun to witlmr : — look witlhn ; 

It has a wasted bloom, a burning kf*'**- ; 

It has ilwelt too imirli in the fipc'i ilay, 

And so have 1 : and both must droop and die ’ 

1 did not rhoosp my gift : -ton annn inif hutrl, 
li (itrh-hke, hod tn a later hour 

Thau lime had reached. .ir»d as mv years pars’d on, 
Shadows and^douting visions -••w to thoughts,*’ 
And thoughts ioiiml uords, flu; , issionate words 
of song 

And all to me was poetiy.” 

Hear her description of love — abstract love — in 
the same pathetic and most beautiful coinjiosition. 

“ That love 

Wliioh choosftth frovi a ihousnud only one, 

I'o be the object of that tenderm-ss 
Natural to cveiy heart; wluoli (Mu icsign 
Its own besi h.ippiness for one de.ii s ike , 

(’ail bear with ahseiicc ; hath no part in hope, — 
h'ot hope i.s' i,omeu'hnt selhdi, love is not, 
lint doth prefer anotlier to ilseli, 
rnchangeable an»l generous, what, like love, 
mell away the dross of vvorklliiiess ; 

(’an elevate, refine, and make the heart 
(If tli it pure' gold, whicli i-< the fitting shrine 
For fire, as sai led as e’ei came from heaven !” 

And what a delineation of the agony of a be? 
trayed heart, its love flung back upon it, ate we i 
presented with, by Oeuiii.s’s own true inspiration, 
which needs not' to have the feeling, to make the 
conception perfect; in the opening of the jiicce 
entitled “ Love’s Last Session,” ajipended to the 
poem of the “ Golden Violet.” 


** Tcarh me it, if you can,— forgetfulness ? 

1 surely shall foiget, i\' you can bid mo ; 

I wl»o have worslupp’d thee, my God on earth, 

1 who ii.ive bow’d mo at thy lightest word. 
Vourlast enmmaiid, *' Forget rno,” will itViot 
Sink deeply ilowii within mv inmost soul ? 

Forget liJee ’ --.lye, Jorgotfiilne-s will be 

A nr-rcy lo mo. JW the many nighis 

S’/ lion 1 have wept, for tliat 1 dared not sleep, 

( \ drea i had made me live my woes again, 
Acting my wrelehodnoss, without the hope * 
My I'oolisli heart still elings to, thoiig'i that hope, 
Is^iiko tlio opiate which may lull a while, 

Then wake lo ilonble torture ) by the days 
Pass'll in lone watching and in anxious foarsv 
When a bre.ath sent ibc eiiui'.on to luj cheek. 

Like the red I'ushnij:, of a sudden wound ; 

Hu oil the caieless looks and careless words, 

Which haoe to me been like the scorpion's stinging; 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever ; 

By thy eternal w'ork of wretchodiiess ; 

By all my wither’d feelings, ruin’d health, 

('rush’d hopes, and rifled heart, I will foiget thee. 
Alas' my words are vanity. Forget thee ! 

The April shower may pass, and be forgotten, 

The rose fall, and one fiesli spring in lU place. 

And this it may be with b.ghi summei love. 

It was not thus with mine.” — . 

*' Never did slave liefore his eastern lord. 

Tremble as I did when 1 me< your eye, * 

And yet each look was counted us a prize.** 
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♦ ♦ • • •* J)own ihe bent 

Her head upon an arm, m whi}e that tears 
Seem*d but the mtural mpUing of us suotVi 
Touch'd by ihejlash'd gheck'^ crimson.** 

T(?!h3 reader who thinks wliile he reads, and 
who reads for the purpnge of ihinkirii^, it will he 
evident that Miss Liinmn’s poetry is •essentially 
thejoetry of tho'itr^it. There is hardly a line of 
it that c^n justly be placed to the account of iriere. 
surfat^-skimmin^^fancy ; and if she usually (dothe 
her sentiments in a jfarlj of li^^ht and llowcrs; let 
the critic remcrnl)cr that the flower-spangled beaii- 

• ty of a siyilit meatlow is not a proof that the soil is 
not rich beneath, but that, on the contrary, its real 
richness is denoted by its luxuriance. The mind 

* of the poet is always richly stored, and often revels 
in im iLT.'ry not from lack of sterliucf inat^ri •!, but 
from a s'lperfUix of wealth of almost cvvry intel- 
lectual kind, connected, nearly or more remotely, 
with the glorious gift of song. It la so with L. E. L. 
In ordinary life, all her conversation sparkles 
avith fai^cy while it te'uns with reflection; but be- 
tween her poetry 'ind her con\^rs<’ there is this 
wide and extraonlinarv difl'orcnce ; namely, that 
while the former is all patHos, sA’eeIncss, and fer- 
vency; the. latter is almost entirely iri ide up of 
brilliancy and wit ; and yon might he a moiilh in 
the same house with hn, and enjoying tlie d dight 
of a daily intcrconr'-e, wiihoiiL ever ilisc«)Vt‘r- 
ing that sliii hid wriU Mi#.! lino -If von hid no 
means of knowing tint f u't imt fioni her own dis- 

* course. In the social int^n'couse of li.c, the 
‘Miterary lady^’ is compl-'lcly laid and;; there is 
no tinge of ’.he htn" : no oblranoii \v)iit'‘ver of the 
author. But even iniagiiin^ Icr mver to li i\v. 
courted either a muic of verse or pro-c i.i her life, 
you mU't be a sa 1 dmicc if ytui do not lo^d satis- 
fled, in le*»s than iialf an lionr, tli it von have made 
thi' acquaintance of .1 very clever wo inn. But it 
is^in strictly private life that, her min I is I i be 
enjoyed. In company she t'i!\s clcverlv, indeed, 
and da^/liiudy, Imt then it ii all for elfcet; and if 

K she have iiriiiitained, with great tatt, and wit, i 
certain metaphesical, or othvw, opinion with yon, 
at a conversa'.io.ie, a dinner, or a ball, you will 
probably o/erhear her, in ten miimtes a^*r, m lin- 
taiiiing just its opposite, against some otlur hcwil 
dered cavalier! She dislikes conipliin nits of the 
common-place son*, and (very unwomandike !) she 
abhors the flatterer; but she knows widl the vabui 
of discrii^inaung praise, and kisses the rod of just 
correction in a very submissive way. A dull per- 
son she cannot endure, hut will uev'U’ ridicule him, 
if he will not pester her like apopin jay wii U conc«ntcd 
discourse. Her figure is lighi and good, her diess 
fas|ui)iiahle, her hand and fool small, and her coan- 
tenance girlish. Ask sit jieopl? who h.ive seen her 
whether she h ■ pretty, and three shall answer ‘4 Aye” 
and three ‘‘ No,” so that Sir (hiarles Manners 
Sutton ‘himself would not be alile b) say which 
have it ! Th!? fact is her beauty is the beauty of 
eapression rather than of feature ; so that when the 
bright lamp of her intellect illumines the shrine of 
her countenance, then an intellectual observer will 
feel that 'she is both pretty and fascinating, and 
therefore every thing deiiends on the aspect in 
which she is behelil! Niit that she ever looks 
stupid — hut she can sometimes frown ! Her eyes 
anil foreh ^'ul are remarkably good ; her mouth 
flexible aril expressive, but scarcely pretty; 
petit net relt ouss^-; and M bonnie brown hair," 
often hanging in hcijiijlets down the rounded and 


damask cheeks. Neither her character nor man* 
ners fre to be judged of by her poetry. She has 
nothing that is melancholy in* speech or gesture, 
hut is, on the contrary, particuli^yly vivacious, .^Jid 
reserves her poetic temperament entirely for her 
publishers. Her private and familiar letters are 
models of the. most agreeable epistolary style ; and 
h'*r prose writings, generally, (for the most part 
|inonyinou8) are in tl\e lively talented* sthiin of ft 
person of the world, conveying, however, much 
proof of acumen heneaf.li an apparently Careless 
and unreflecting style. It will be observed by rtra 
'••oable r(‘ader (not from the specimens abo\;p 
giv%ii, but from an entire perus'il of her works) 
thai Miss Lanrlon is frequently vciw inattentive, 
and not pardonably sf>, |<> the nipcliariisni of her 
verse.* Her rhyme is oiien r.iully, and her metre 
rough; and there are som.'l fivmMle phrases that 
are too often repeated, Hiich as “or ever,” “the 
while,” and som.* otliers — not iinpoeticnl nor yet 
iin-Knglish in llicnisclves (for SlKdvsp-.*in' ^luictions 
them) hut not jiidieiously used wh^^n used as e.x-* 
plctives merely. Nor, generally spe-iiviiig, does 
she sufficiently snhinit to the d' lidgery of L\*rrec- 
tion ; but, satisiie.il with ruidcring the onlpoiiirigs 
of her spirit intelligible, she is not alwaV'' stiidiom 
nor e\.i't enoii^di in the dress with wl^ich she 
clothes them. She raivly^ines a wrong word, hut 
so netiines indites an ohsiMirc line ; and, like 
the inspired Priestess, deiiiiin Is, so fiir, soino 
care on the reader’s pari#to secure the sense of' the 
emanation. But the-^eare f.inlts common alike to 
the Imlliant ami the dull, and Miss Landon is not 
alone, among the former cla^s, in their commission. 
Byron perpetrates all of thc'in, and even Pope may 
he convicted ol a lapse in rhyme. The rn inagc- 
ineiit of the metre i> a inalt 'r of ta>te. When Miss 
J/iiidon Uses the In'roic measure, or the ballad form 
of wrse, she is usually cvact with it (save an occa- 
sion.il forced accnit) as the, extracts will demon- 
s^rat-^; but in her divad of that monotony natiiml 
to tir.; oelosyilahic measure, sU,- ln-i* Pi^gasus 
i »agh '-li >d \rhen she enters hat domain, and never 
thinks of smootliing down thereafter the rough 
impress of lys hoof divine ! After all that can 
he said, however, m favor of correction, it re- 
quires more qnaliiicalioii than can be imagined 
by the Immdrum. It means more th^n to sub- 
stitute one word, though grammatically a bet- 
ter word, for anolluT ; and oftencr endrftigers the 
sjiirit than iinjnoves ibe language. No ,poct can 
correct well, unless In* can recall the mood and 
feelings under which he wrote. He may alter in- 
deed, bill he will not imjirove, his lay; and in the 
published corrections of Byron, Scott, and others 
^v'lich I never read wilh gratification) may be 
found many alterations by no means in uiii?oti with 
tin* otigmal inspiration. ’J’ha “ words that burn” 
arc never elicited, though sometimes quenched, in 
tb'j pio'-ess of emendation, anif I have always re- 
j.'iced to think that Slyakspeare did not blot. But 
if a Poet have leisure to read over his coinpoaitions, 
ai|d to think and fire hi.s mind into the train of 
thought and conr^ption under' which he wrote, he 
will then often succeed in making happy altera- 
tions; but he should alway.s endeavour to hide his 
corrections, in their mere character of corrections 
from the eye of the public. I like, for my own 
part, to imagine the poem I am pleased with/ 
struck ofif at a burst, to account for any tame, 
portions of the verse rather bv the nfklding of the 
Muse VC n by the polishing ol the Poet ; and it is 
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unrlepiable that the attempt to alter is fraught 
wij;h danger to the spirit ot poesy, unless the au*> 
f Ihpr can throw hunlelf back into the fervor of com- 
pr«4tion , for otherwise he is like a second person 
cojr cting his own poem Gifford marred most 
sadly the (I think it was the) Cbrst^ir, which Byron 
submitted to his hand , and yet Gifford was a good 
poet, onlv he was not in the \ei\i ot the author he 
wn cha'it^mng, and was. therefore incapable o^ 
improving hi n, though he might perceive the 
faults But i poi Ushoiild always endeavour to cor- 
rect his work, onl) not attempt it when the mind 
IS iJOt attuned As t) the outerv riis<d by the 
iitilitina I's oi the day against po^tr) as a iibclc'is 
art, £t IS i silly and a shadow judgment, and is 
thoroughly exposed m (foi one woik) the eighth 
aitifl OI the ninety thud number of thc*^Edm 
buigi R new, and A wtre woith while, in th<»sc 
prosaiL daV'», to reprint in this Gazette, as much of 
tint aiticle js b us upon the siiliject II we do 
not ch Tish our'oldei aulliois, ind the genuine 
- piets ol nioi^rn tim^N we shill lose a in ans of 
eleiiting oui iniiiiK uiiidi tin doctnno ol u ilit) 
(in the coiihiH 1, B nthirnic sense of ih pliias^,; 
will but indiff untly supjily And we should be 
careful t > I'jtirtun wiiil is thf came o( our idniii 
ation ot^ tin p ipul u j) y ts of the day, foi it it be 
not then highii qiulifn, itioiis, oui minds aie not 
congeriiil noi likdv to he impiovtd N) noet 
can ho more dissiinilii, iii ipptarance, than B)iou 
and Woi Iswoitli , hut toll n ider who is chaimed 
witli tin foi n r mil d jes not vdue the lattei, isi i 
the error of m istadmiiingth persmil,ev(itmg,aiid 
in a woid //« tina portions of the noble Baid, apart 
/row tin divinitj thUstns ^vithin him, and which 
prompts and iiispirishis fin at aspiritions It a 
readii admin the Hiide of Aiiydos, oi Para^ina 
moie than Manlredor(is poetry) than Cam, that 
readtr his not a capacious oi a truly poetical 
mind , for though all foui are based upon human 
passion, the two lust named arc wanting in the im- 
mensity of thought by which the littei ire ptrvad 
ed and if the poetry of L 1^ L have less of that 
range of thought than the loftier poems of Byron, 
It has more oi it, a great deal, than, hi > lovi-plot 
compositions Both have been accused of plagia 
nsin , and both unjustly, in all but the literal 
meaning of the word , nr rather in all hut that which 
would be better denoted by the term coincidence 
It IS imp6ssible to think many new thoughts, when 
80 many urofound and compichcnsive thinkers ha>e 
bad the field be foie us, and when naturally clever 
people are jironc to read so much But it is ah- 
to bay that there are not original thinkers m 


bay 

all ages of the woi Id , and that the ideas of our 
gifted predecessors do not spontaneously occur to 
ourseives The s ime turn of mind, the same in 
tcllectual constitution, will guide two pei sons into 
the same path of ^thought, though thousands ot 
years in ly have bcparated their existence , and in- 
deed the instant assent which an acute reader 
always gives to a jubt sentiment is a proof that the 
germ^ at least, oi such sentiment was m his of vn 
mind 1 Rifely yield my belief to the imputation 
of plagi^Ainn, cast upon any writer who has mam- 
festly ijw glorious power of forming splendid 
concepdbns for himself, fot the mere fket that 
BOme^ preceding author has* published the identical 
^idj^^'isno substantMl proof* that the after-wnter 
copied it It was pi]^bably as mdigenous to 
^ mmd of I5ne as to the mind of the other Miss 
gLudon has been taxed with having taken her 


opinions of human nature from Rochofoucault, yet 
Swift avowedly believed m the correctness of the 
same discerning wiiter, and he was never denied 
the merit of being an original thinker The fwt is, 
that we must have a deep and an intuitive judg- 
ment of human nature j^ore ue can belie\c in 
Uochefoucdult, as only those who haic a profoifiid 
knowledge of science can thbrou^hly appreaate 
the theorie'i of ^ewt()Il or the piactu cs of ^atts 
He who is really r ^ olted or bhe^’kod by tl^'great 
French maximist’s i stimate of the human heart, 
may be a \eiy srniahle man, and iiiiy know some- 
thing of his own lie iit and mind , but tlv chances 
ue that he is, i weik man, and the ceitunty that 
h**i3 extremely bujirfinil There are sone men 
who effect not to believe in the Frenchman, be- 
Cdiue they siy th y cannot endure to think hu nan 
nature so sclhsli and so depiaved , an 1 would not 
account any fellow crciture rap ible of doing or 
tlunkmg aught evil, which (tliey wish you to be- 
lieve) they could not oi conceiieof, tl eiiiselve-, 
Let 910 suck men ht ftiisU^ fii- they irp 'purely 
eith 1 f bit 01 (Ji*^ tf il J > to ph^iul. n 

It IS a thing 111 vvhicli i diMtrmn^ unde tan iie\er 
be d celled, loi he ctn b ho discerning reader 
who cannot accuiately duteimine whether his au- 
thor haiea ; id of hi oun, o n*, nd conse- 
quently a coiiKidenr e oi tboiifc,ht i m nei i ue inis 
tikin foi a di honest ippropnatiojj, oi a seivile 
e )\i) It nil in St cm irpahle ot thinking for inm- 
li let It be ds>i iieil thit hr dues think for him 
» i « u 1 d It IS k nouble, intunoie delight, 
ior him to do so, than to stop his mind till he 
s mh s l)t the thouerhts of otheis R-'idmg 
bt )u s the mmd, Imt it doey not ferthi 7 *» it Poi tiy 
miv hi\L ItelniT ^ 1 )ut having much of the im- 
pregnation oi thought, b ( uue iLcling is an extern 
poiarieous eminitioii of the mind, indcpende n of 
itason No one t in posiade thenisi ]\cs to iecl, 
for It were but poor sympathy that recpined to* he 
goaded on by aigu nent and then i po ti\ win h 
H deeply imbued with thought, but winch is e im 
pjiiatively deioid ot the soit^i n ns oi il 
heart Most of Akenside’s is ol tins dcseiiption , 
but the jiottry that combines the two is ‘he tin -L 
poetry, and is lb'll of the majority of lunous poets 
both an icnt and modem, though an ordinary 
readei will piefei that which is most in unison with 
his own disposition, without sbiffieiently weighing 
its merits as a w ork of what we denominate inspir- 
ation, 01 appreentmg the power of inte^ect which 
must have called ii into existence lienee so many 
mere leaders, and so few good critics 
Dei 7th, IS ^4 McN 


DbAlH 

Insatntc fiend ' at thy blood-dropping shnne. 

Id vain unnumbered victims wait thy will 
1 he life streams of the earth thy thirst oi ill 
Shall never quench, ’till the last morning shine. 
And burst the sleep of ages All repine 
At thy dread mandates, and thy teirois thrill, ^ 
The hero and the sage, though pride may still 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopei, divine. 
Of faith and virtue born, alone may cheer 
Mortality’s inevitable hour. 

Nor phrensied prayer, nor agonizing tear. 

May check thine arm or mitigate thy pp/wer , 

Ruin’s resistless sceptie is thy dower, 

Thy throne, a world-^thy couch, Creation's bier' 
u L. R. 
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Tilh BANKERS DAUGHTER. A Tali, of 
THE Year 99 * 

Itfvas *1 cilm still ni^ht The breeze was hu'^h- 
c(), and the new moonsbedhei feeble h^ht upon the 
towers ai d buttresses dS the hill fort oftRathf^hui 
SiT>nce and sleep riy^ned within the furtihcations 
Th# sentinel paced his will trodden path, his 
c>e memnp: the ^loom that hunjf over the tale be- 
neath • Iho killedar hal go lehis rounds and the 
onlv p r on \h )be^ldesth=*ll ffiurdnns wis awike 
wilhm the \i ill , was soothing his nenes with the 
aromaofffjbxcio The smoker sat or rather led ned 
on a softi 11 pit, his right arm resting on a cushion 
. supported his head, wliil hi^ other hand wis occu 
pied with the rub rn mill of his co i«« iler — A d who 
wis h W 10 f Wis thci i Slid 1 1 the f irt fr in 
th 1 ilk dir t(J old MnnsooK tb^ shoe mcndci, who 
at th ^it who did not know the name, a^e, 
and the doirnt of Mohiin Lill ihc shrolf^ Was not 
c\ ivronefiom thi jricatfinnputSin ^ the captain of 
th Jiorit t) Ra doll the ^rim iiwr liant hisd htor^ 
W ho vas he Wli\ •hu w is the i ichest, the most in 
llueiiti il tilt 111 jst iisiinou^jof the inh ihitants of the 
littli ei de iic'^t m the hill Hi w is evidently in a 
g )od Kiimoni in 1 ( hiiekkd to himself is thw smoke 

00 dfiom his 1)1 oad nostril ovci the gams of the 
d ly Thi hil indtedbctn i luck) day foi him 
An unfoiliin ite m hapin whos^ list car ivan fiom 
Ooicin hal bicn stoppeif by thit prince of plun 
d riis, Ic'vwu it Rao Holkar, who was now in wiut 
of the leal) lo son new specul ition, hal he nto 

1 he rhinat ni i h as he sud t) inikc his silaam 
but son how hi I i outlived ti make Mohun Loll 
dcpni it d with In w mts Mdiun, howevei, hil 
no nim \,no not a. da inf it wis ill h^ sud. in 
Sigur — ill Long wis the trial of wits between 
these two wily oms At 1 ist the ineha|un w dked 
iway withtht monev— VJOO Rs at per ctut and 
Af diuii Loll rej need it the thoughts of having ob 
Alined a mntgige on the o*len coveUd pucka 

ofthein hijim (dll idydnddv moitgigcdt) 
sli olFs in S igui ) 1 he effect of this good lu( k was 

to make his ihillum appe i super exi elk nt , the 
room WIS soon filled with tlu odoriferous fiim s of 
the Bhilsi tobicco The smoker was half iskep 
wheiiapuida that concealed the entrance lo the 
apartment wis yulled iside and a fair apparition 
lided into the apartment It was the Banker’s 
aughter, his onl) child 1 he rustling of her muslin 
dopata ^traded hci father's attention, he tinned 
and saw her 1 thought you had been in bed 
Toolsa,” w IS the greeting he met her with “ And so 
“ I have been f itliei , but I ha\ been frighten’d, oh, 
** so frightened ’ ’ and the p )or girl shuddered as 
slu recalled to her mind the causi of her clum 
“Frightined' poor thing * (oinc here dearest, 
tell m ill about it ” AndToolaa sat by the side 
of her fond f ithei and recounted all parU> 
cul irs of th^dream that she had had, with the in- 
Urpit tation ilso that old Kersiah, her nurse, had put 
<fh It Well ' go to bed child and let your dreams 
be 1 ither of Ki ishna than the Pindarries , and as for 
Kooshib be is dead long ago ” So saying the shroff 
pressed his lip to the fair forehead of his daughter, 
and after seeing her out of the room retired 
to bed 

Toolsa too retired to bed, but not to sleep , her 
mind was tOo much tortured by the dreadful thoughts 
and foreboding her dream had given rise to— 
Kooshal — ^the Ibnd^mes * But to understand the 
state of her feelmgs, it is necessary to review some 


paits of hei formei life Toolsa had been belroth- 
e 1 m childhood to the son of her father’s corr^s. 
pondent at Kotah Kooshal. for that was the name 
of the biy, had been brought up under the ^Sm 
roof with his young betrothed Bold, ardent, of a 
most passionate though generous disposition, he had 
often tcrrifi'd the gentlt^ Toolsa by his hast)r ebul- 
litions of temper Bui Toolsa loved him the better 
iir that which perhaps would have been a cau^e of 
dislike ti othei s The vine will cling to tlie oak re- 

gardless of the miny stoims thalswiy its bftnch s 
and shake its roots , ind woman, gentle womdtb. 
t ugh terrilied at. still admires the passidiiatq 
wai filth, the reckless courage of the othei sex 
Toil'll had loved Kooshal spite of Jus imperfec- 
tions, Jong ere she knew what love was, and when 
th'^y parted, for he was cill d iwiy to as'iist his fa- 
ther at Kotah, his imag hauilt 1 h*>r m h r dreims 
and waking hiurs His noble firh^'al shad'd 
I by the black ciiils she hi I sj o^t u ply^' 1 with, his 
eloquent e)e and ‘Mips wh'^ie lo\? hal hvTshed all 
hn breath” w^'r juetuiid ii h r gi liNev-'anl# 
presmt ti her im inn i‘io i W she sa^ be- 
neath the mild light ot th mooi or stiollel tlmg 
her verindi m th“ tool of the mi ii ig, hn image 
was before her, his voice se ii^l fl)itingoa the 
breeze and his spiiit sh'' tho ight hovtrai q ci her 
Oh ’ how she doated on th# n )ti s sh reci ived ho n 
him, how she treasured up those pas oi hieathing 
lines thit told her how much she wai beloved 
How sill grieve I wfiicn too snldenly that 
de irl) prized correspondence was broken oflT and 
the cause too, how heirt rendeiing ' Kooshal had 
disapp'^are 1 no one km w why, he had vanished 
no one could guess whither and fiom that day 
'I^oolia’s eye had been t artul, her check blmched 
and her heiit sid 

And w h It h id become of Kooshal > Of a min 1 
supei 1 n to the low drudgei ) ot ai counts and the 
Piidil trifhc with m n whose thoughts wtrr upon 
gun and whos souls gio\ tiled m the piltrv mean- 
nes^ s of tlieurvo lUoi p) s s'ling i sjiint ihove 
the tarn rnonnui) of alitv ot trik, he had long 
been ambitious ot pi run r hi nstlf to some one 
of the liold*! 1(1 i'. ot the tirn iiul pi'.s^ssing 
himself ot thit po \ei which w is op n to ill who had 
the courage to gi i p it mind wis soon made 

up, and Ame r Kh in w is th jiersoii to whom he 
determimd to otf r his sir\ie*s In a skirt time 
he WIS enr )lk 1 i n mg tlu lollower^ ot*the Pat m, 
ind by his couii^l his entei pi i/ing .spirit and 
<?agafitv, bO)n woi his fiieu Isliip and c mhdence 
An 1 w is he happ) > No His th i si foi glory ha 1 
be n quenched, his longing forpiwei satiitul He 
saw now that it was Do lite, that the die iins with 
which he had fed his fancy weie iiiuc il — that tho 
cirecr of a soldier of fortune had its ev ils, ift draw- 
backs in an equil, if not greater degree, with that 
he had bO Ruddfenly left But^could he not return ? 
No He hid forsaken the faith of his fathers 
The La ilia elulla had passed his lips , he was ait 
apostate, a Mussulman Would his friends re- 
f ognize the renegade from his faith, the disgrace of 
his family^ AnS Toolsa too' the thought was tor- 
menting “ I will forget her,” cried he after re- 
volving his present circumstances m his mind I 
will pluck out her image from my heart, her name 
from my remembiance ” 

♦ * ^ ^ ^ 

In a small apartme |t m the house of the banker 
Mohun Loll, on a low couch, lay the senseles. 
Toolsa . her eyes shut, her lips pale and bloodless s 
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ou (uift Hide wfi8 the nurse her childhood, old 
KiTsilih ; on the ot}icr a youth pnlc as the fair face 
I oif^wl'icli he was gazinir. Mohim Loll too was 
tt^Mi*}, like one di'^vactcd ; he paced the room. Ins 
eye was frenzied and Jiis hro^v red and low'erin/^. 
Suddenly be^ stojiped and .seemed to recollect 
himself. With one stride he was l)y the side 
, of the youth, his hand on his shoulder, and 
reelinjr fmrrTthc coiu li Kooshal, for it was he, fett 
heavily^ n^ainst the opposite wall. “ Wretch ! 
Renej^ade!” hroke- from the lijis of the old man, 
hi^i eye wildly i-Jarin^jr at the object of his wrath. 
V Villain ! quit lor ever the house into which you 
have broiiffht sorrow ! death ! Quick I say orymii 
shall' And thatj my blood is n^>t too cold or my arm 
too weak for vemreance !” But Kooshal mossed not; 
leaiiiii;^ a;^alnst the wall his anus crossed on his 
breast, he seemed tW much absorbcfl in contem- 
plating the lifelesss lorm of I’oolsa to tjive heed to 
the nni^y tbreatcninirs ol her father; slowly and 
a.s it seemed sorrowfully he again approachi'd the 
'»bcd and resulted his former position. The old 
man was again at his .side, his hand was on his 
arm," but ere his strength could be put forth 
Kooshal had turned ujum him. “Forbear, ohl 
man,*^ he cried as he shook him violently off. “ I 
leave nqt this .spot till .she revives ! 'I'hank God ! 
she lives !** for Toolsi^ had opeiierl her eyes. 
“ 'J'hank God,** exclaimed old Kcrsiah. Moliiin 
Loll gazed on his daughter forgetful in the ecstasy 
of the moment of his enhiity to the cause of it. 
*‘loolsal’* whispered Kooshal, her eyes opened, 
she gazer! upon him and her look spoke love ; 
suddenly their expression changed, recollection 
had been at work, the lids closed and with a shriek 
of horror she begged her father to remove Koo.shal. 
The door slammed behind the rejected as he hur- 
ried out ol the house, the room echoed to the clang 
of his hors(i*a feet and in an hour he was in the 
camp of Ameer Khan before Sagur. 

The evening had set in, but there wa.s no si- 
lence, the night luul revealed the stars, but there 
was wanting thalcpiiet wliich hallows the nocturnal 
hours. Shrieks, shouts, and moans mingled with the 
crackling iioi.se of Inirning houses anal the hoar.se 
challGTigc.s of sentinels contrasted wildly with the 
calm blue heavens, the silent .star-ill umincd firma- 
ment. On the western raniiiart of tlie town of 
Sagur a solitary soldier was pacing with rapid though 
uneven strides. He was evidently of rank ; for 
his dress^ ^Vas rich and the sword-hilt which was 
grasped in his hand, reflected back the rays of the 
xnoon from its jewelled niountiiigs. The workings 
of his countenance, the inarhle sternness of hi.s 
brow, the startling words that at times burst from 
his compressed lips, liLs hurried pace, all shewed 
that there was a war within him. It was Kooshal, 
the renegade, the rejected. By degrees his step 
grew steadier, hisbrluv less stem. He stopjied, his 
sword was returned mechanically to its scabbard. 
His hand sought his brow. “ Yes,** said he calmly, 

I was a fool to tempt my fate !** “ After what J 
had resolved too !*; he started, for his ear caught 
the name of Nadir. It was the name he had 
taken on apostatizing.. A tall figure appeared from 
bexieath the ghMfin or a neighbouring bastion. 
Saluting his stmerior, for the intruder was Ameer, 
cKoosial entered intq converstfffon with him on the 
events of the day. He afteoTvards told him how he 
had that day tbeen to- see h» mistress, how fondly 
he had been received by her and how kindly by 
^he father^ how altered was their behavioor on his 
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relating the events of the last two months of his 
life. He told hAw he had been ejected from the 
hou.se and how the maid he loved had ordered him 
from her pre.sence. “ And you still wish to possess 
the girl ?** asked Ameer. “,Do you wish for plun* 
der?*’ wa.s« the reply. ‘Whs father is rich as 
you are poor. Humph! W^ell! meet me -to- 
morrow in my tent.*' So saying Ameer left fhis 
companion, who .soon after quitted the rampart. 

A month h«id slowlv elapsed since the lasl^meet- 
ing of the lovers. Since the time when Kooshal 
had left her senseless, Toolsa had heard nothing of 
him, she believed him to be at Sagur, buf she was 
not sure. Melancholy and alone, she was sitting, in 
that room whence she had so harshly driven her 
lover ; her mind distracted by quick ])assing thoughts 
when suddenly she Vas .startled by the noise, the 
mingled tread of men and lior.se.s. How her heart 
fluttered when upon enquiry she learnt it was the 
army of Ameer Khan in full flight from Sagur. 
Keenly did she scrutinize every passer-by ; every 
.spear at a di.stanceMeemed to he that of he! lover. 
But no ! he came not. Refiortf h..M that Arneer 
Khan had been killed ip the battle; could it bo 
that Kooshal bad shared hi.s fate ? Slie retired 
from the small latticed window where she had been 
watching and burst into tears. On the morrow 
the gate of the fort was again thrown 

open and Ameer Khan at the head of a few hun- 
dred followers entered. This time .she was not dis- 
appointed. There was Kooshal riding by the 
side of his chief. They seemed in clo.'^e conver.sa- 
tioii and ever and anon looked up at the window 
where she was concealed. 

Little did the gentle creature know what 
they were preparing for her ; little did she think 
that Kooshal could betray her father to the merci- 
less extortioner Ameer Khan, still Jess did she sup- 
pose that he could meditate injury and insult tp 
herself. Bur so it was, Kooshal had sold the gold 
of the father to the Patan, and the price he was to* 
receive was the person of the daughter. “ Thus** 
thought he “ will I be revenged on both at once, 
thus will I wipe out the disgrace they put upon 
iiic and thus will I repay the blow the old dotard 
gave me.'i Great was the surprise of Mohun Loll 
when on the morrow he was seized by two fierce- 
luoking Affghans and hurried tOaJthc quarters and 
presence of the killedar. There was another per- 
son in the room whom Mohun Loll knew not. It 
was Ameer Khan. liow was the salaam of fne terri- 
fied money-changer on his hearing that name. The 
cold sweat was on his brow, his limbs refused to 
support him and trembled and shook as he recalled 
to his mind all the tortures that he knew had been 
inflicted by the man before whom he stood. The^-e 
was a slight smile on the handsome features of the 
Patan, as if he enjoyed the trepidation of his victim, 
tvho with a cold and heavy heart awaited t)ie pro- 
nouncing of his doom. A request from Ameer for 
the loan of 10,000 Rs. startled him from his reverif. 
“The Huzzoor must he joking with his slave! 
who is he that he could raise such a sum. A poor 
needy mehajun of the outof-the-way place^f Rath- 
glmr. The slave did not possess one-fourth of that 
sum.” A few glances interchanged between Ameer 
and the killedar shewed him it was useless to affect 
poverty. “ You must raise that sum within an 
nour, cr** — ^The Patan clapped liis hands and four 
ill-looking fellows entered bearirtg sundry instru- 
ments of torture. Ameer merely pointed to them. 
Within the hour^you see Ihe alternatives.” 
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“ You see those implements Mqhun ?” whisper- 
ed the killedar. You will feel them if you don't 
quickly answer,— come man, will you f|[ive the mo- 
ney The only answer of the terrified shroff 
was to ejaculate with ^ abstract air, “ 10,000 !*' 
“^ye !*' rejoined the^illedar, “10,0(JO and be- 
sides you must si^n this receipt in full for all 
mdffiey owed you by one Mahomed Khan killedar 
of Rathjfhur — cojpe qiiick or** — ^'Fhe old man could 
hold ifo lonjrer. “ Blood-suckinjr tyrant,” cried 
he, “ and you killedar, do what you will with me ! 
blood is not money !** But he was cut short by two 
of the aTtcndcint^, who aeizinpf him commenced 
tyin^ his arms, a barber approached and prepared 
• to rob him of those few locks time had spared, 
while of the other two torturers one was entployed 
in kneadiiur ^dou{?h and the bther was vipforou^sly 
puffing away at a fire on which was a pot contain- 
ing lead. “Aj^ain ere it be too late,** cried the Khan, 

I request the loan of the small sum before men- 
tioned.’* But the shroff answered not. The work 
])rocpe(h;d, his head was already dose shaved, one 
of the four lhen*broufrht the dough and fitted 
it round his h'^ad in the shiipe of a crown. “ Fool !*' 
cried the killedar. “ Fool ! why proceed to evtre- 
you must pay the money at last, human 
nature cannot stand the tortures you will have to 
endure, man, say the word and get off with an un- 
scathed head.** Not a woyl did the old man utter, 
but his steady eye and compressed lip shewed the 
determination of his soul. The crown was finished, 
the lead boiling. The men looked to the Khan 
for a sign, it was given, they approached, tlie pot 
was tilted! another 'minute and the constancy of 
the old man would have been tried. When a door 
suddenly opened and Kooshal rushed into the 
room. The hands of the torturers were arrested. 
Ameer Khan seemed confused. Kooshal himself 
teemed too shocked at the sight of what was going 
on to speak, at last he found utterance. ** Ls it thus 
' you are employed Khan ? thus ! when your fol- 
lowers have deserted you ! when yqpr whole army 
has dccamperl !*’ But the Patau heeded not his 
words. “ Have you secured her,** he whispered 
“ Is she safe^** Kooshal seemed to recall his- 
thoughts. “Who”! cried he in aloud voi(;e. “Tool- 
sagone! ravished! carried off by the deserters !** The 
old shroff who tjjl now had not moved a muscle, 
burst with a wild shriek from his bonds. “ Oh 
Khan !*’ cried he. “Oh Kooshal! save her, save her, 
my daughter and my whole fortune shall re- 
w'ard you.** But Kooshal had left the room, the 
old man dashed after him — ^biit noP! he was not 
to be found. TTie news was too true ! Toolsa had 
been carried off and the greater part of the army of 
itocer Khan had deserted. 

Kooshal was in his tent before the camp of the de- 
serters, eager for the morrow when KurreeAi u deen 
the brother of Ameer Khan and commanding the 
force remaning true to his brother, would give 
Ijattle to the mal-contents. He was in deep thought 
when the sentry at his door gave him to know 
that a stranger wished to see him, the purda was 
raised aflid an old roan entered. It was Mohun 
Loll. There was a painful silence for a short time 
— the two gazing on each other. ** Kooshal” at 
last cried the old man, ** I know why you are 
here ; you are generous ; — come and save and 
preserve h6r who drove you from her presence, 
gladden the he^t of her who insulted you ! 
Once have you saved my life ; but al^ ! only that 
I should fathom to*the bottom th^deep ocean 


of sonvow on which f am driving ! what is life to 
me without her to share it wth me. 
are riches to me, while she perhaps— Oh ! hoitll^^ 
“ Save her, Kooshal save her — if it be not too UaS^ 
save her and I will thank you. You answer 
not ; no ! you are thinking that sAs ought to re- 
ward you. 1 cannot force her ! oh no » hut I 
will not stand in the way of your .happiness.” 
Tlie young soldier was silent, his head buried in 
his arms that were stretched against the tent pole. 
Presently he 8i)oke. — “ — Yes 1 it shall be sqp- 
1 am again a Hindoo— gifts, penances and pray- 
ers ^shall restore me to my religion and let md 
hof»o to Toolsa. To-morrow shall decide it j she 
must he here and noPharm can ha\^ happened to 
her \ifithin the short time she has been absent.” 
“ Would to God it were snid the old man. 
“ Come we must to rest” cried Kooshal “ the mor- 
row will be a busy day for both’* — so saying and 
leading the old man to a couch, lie left hiirb It was 
evening when as Kooshal wearied with the fight 
and despairing of finding his mistr^s was return-* 
iiig through a lane formed by two rows of tempo- 
rary huts — was arrested by a moan that seemed 
to proceed from an overturned tent in the vicinity. 
Quickly he ran to the spot and found his Toolsa — 
bloody and lifeless — ^lic procured a doolift and or- 
dering some soldiers to near her to his tent — and 
make her over to the care of her father — ^he rushed 
into the fight again, U^at by bodily exertion he 
might drive from his mind the thoughts that dis- 
tracted it. 

Toolsa was sitting up, the blood had been washed 
from her fair features and her father was admiring 
his beautiful, his recovered daughter,when the purda 
was pushed aside and Koo.shal wild, his garments 
soiled and his eye flashing Are, rushed into the tent. 
Did he see a vision or what was it that arrested his 
hurried step and turned as it were to stone, that 
figure which but a moment before had moved so 
freely ? — there was a deep silence. At l-ast “ Koo- 
shal !** cried a voice. ” My Toolsa !** it was enough 
— they were locked in each other’s arms. 

, D. P. 


LINES. 

I. 

There’s a smile in the sunny ray, 

A melody in the stream. 

And the glance of waves ’neath the moonbeam’s play 
Seems a bright eye’s joyous gleam ! 

IT. 

The pearls of dew that lie 
On the op’ning damask rose. 

Seem tears, that shed unconsciously. 

On Beauty’s check repose. 

111 . 

On the blast there cbmes a wail. 

Through the leafless branches, sighs. 

The snow-clad turf seems a face grown pale. 

The rain-clouds, tearful eyes. 

** IV. 

The branch whicMightnings sever 
From the icathA and blighted tjee, 

I, » type of 

Withering in agony ! D* ^ 
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THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

\ BY THE LA'fB H. L. V. DEHOZIO. 

Acknowledgment of er^joks. — It has been 
frequently maintained, that parents and instructors 
should behave in such a mtiiiuer towards chiU 
rdren as to lead them to suppose that they are in- 
fallible. Tliis is very generally practised ; anJ< 
there a^e few boys who do not think that their 
masters arc the mbit perfect and accomplished 
personages in the world. This is fraught with 
mischief, and should be discouraged. It makes 
boys take opinions upon trust — the cause of all Ihe 
prejudices andr errors that cx*st. 

I, this (lay, (lythOct. 1829,) most rashl)**, told 
one of my students that I disbelieved him — a cir- 
cumstance which has given me much s()rrt)W. It 
ap])eared afterwards that I was mistaken ; and I 
confessecimy^nduicretioii bef.ne the wiiole clan. 

«, Who ceiisurqs me for lhi-<, and tells me that I 
gave the boy an opportnnitv to trium|)li ? — I reply, 
that ilnwas the le?st 1 could have done, after hav- 
ing hurt his fr?eling'5, and wounded his honor. 
Pride and pedantic authority uiight have directed 
the adoption of another course ; but justice requir- 
ed that even a man ^<hou^(l have made due repara- 
tion to a child whom he .had offended. 

Definitkjns. — In his introductory ** Essay on 
Taste” a.lixed to the “ Kn\iuiry into the origin of 
the iSuhlimc and Beautiful,” Burke remarks that a 
definition siiould conclude our observations. This 
certainly seems to be the natural order of things, 
and it is fraught with important advantages. The 
method of instruction should be followed in wri- 
ting and teaching, as closely as in discovery ; for, 
as it becomes familiar to readers and students, it 
will become a habits and sat them about thinking 
and discovering. 

Titles. — 28/A October^ 1829- — In one of the 
morning papers, I this day met with the name of 
Mr. Owen of Lanark. He was mentioned as 

Owen, the philanthropist V 1 felt a strange .sen- 
sation — iny eyes swam in tears, and fiy mind was 
filled with high thoughts anil higher longings. 

Owen, the philanthropist !” — How poor after 
that title are the designations of peer, prince, king, 
or emperor ■ And yet it has been an object of am- 
bition to few. It is a title which alf may gain, 
without incurring the least odium ; and still it is 
rarely sought. The path to a crown is frequently 
murderous and bloody ; hut he who strives to 
attain the name and character of a philanthropist 
establishes his claim by means which benefit man- 
kind. « 

Locke's style and reasoning. — Mh De- 
cember, 1829. — One of my pupils, about fifteen 
Years aid, whose ^quaintance with the English 
language commenced about two years ago, made a 
remark yesterday concerning Locke, with which 
I was stiuck. 1 had been just reading to him ai^ 
to some others a part of Essay on the'JUnder- 
etanding,” when he remarked, with reference to 
Locke*^ style of writing and the excellence of his 
reasoning, that he seeing in Have had the tongue of 
a five geatis rdd in the head of a man of a 

ehenfihd, I ney«r ..b^fird anv^^thing better said of 
The bby's hiniie deperves to be mentioned 
*— it wda Ramgopal Ghose. * 

• Action. — W Februarg, 1830. — ^The 

licta of si Wral and inteUectual agent are to be dis- 


tinguished from the movements of brute matter, in 
so far as the forhacr are uniformly the result of 
thought, the latter of material contact. The move- 
ments of a stone are caused by impuls*; Jmman 
action U the embodying of. human thought All 
action thatOoes not uriginiLe in thought, momen- 
tary or profound, is like the qctiou of inanimate 
matter. It is occasioned by an external or aoui- 
dental impiils?. Hence arise various evils. ‘Would 
mill embody thsir thoughts, that is,* act according 
to their principles, we should see less evil than at 
present exists. 

Ta:-: Greeks, and what wf. uwii receiv- 
ed FROM THEM.— Id/Zs May, 3 3^0. — Under the 
g?neral ii iiiris of Greac ? and theG.eeks we include 
that portio i of country audits inhibitirits bounded 
I on the ea-it by the Ionian, oa the wst by the 
I ^'Egcari, on the south by thi M idiierranean, and 
I on the north by Macedonia. We are also too apt 
I tt) suppose that the ’ ‘huhitants of this country 
! have altogether bsnelitted the wo:-l I and an* enti- 
tled to the imrnorliil name tlie^' have acquirsd. 
But the obligations of posterity ^.o tuc Greeks are 
I limited almost entirely to*the Athenians. The arts 
j and sciences were not cultivated m Ijaconia, Thes- 
salia, Arcadia, and Erolia. The Arcadians were 
indeed inferior to the Lacedemonians and Etolians , 
but they never rose beyond tlieir vagrant pastoral 
life ; and although Polybjus and a few other Arca- 
dians have shone in literature, yet it will be remem- 
bered that this was not till fipaininondas had 
founded a metropolis in that country, to which the 
shepherds reluctantly resorted in consequence of 
the incursions of the Lacedemonians. M. DePauw 
informs us that Argos, Corinth. Sicyon, Rhodes. 
jEgina, and some other islands of the Archipelago 
cultivated the arts of sculpture and painting with 
some degree of success ; but Athens alone suc- 
ceeded in establishing permanent schools of philo- 
sophy and in carrying knowledge up to an asto- 
nishing eminence. But how has it happened that 
the glory so jiv^tly due to that republic has been 
dilfused among tlie other staters of Greece ? This 
circumstance may be satisfactorily accounted for, 
when wo take into consideration the influence of 
casual associations. The Athenians, Spartans, 
iEiolians, The isalians, and Arcadians, were all 
Greeks ; hence the name of Gree|j has become as- 
sociated with the glory and greatness of one class 
of men who bore that name; and the glory and 
greatness having been transferred to the‘ general 
name has been applied to each particular species 
of Greeks. * 

If the solution of this problem be correct, it 
strongly inu cates the extent to which the arts and 
sciences of civilized life confer glory and immorta- 
lity ; for they have not only the effect of perpetu- 
ating tfie name of the nations or individuals by 
whom they have been successfully cultivatea, 
but of imparting a portion of ths' light they 
shed upon their memories to all circumstances, 
and things with which those nations or men have 
been in any degree connected. 

Conclusion op my address to iSy stu- 
dents BEFORE the GRAND VACATION IN 1829. 
— As your knowledge increases, your moral princi- 
ples will be fortified ; and rectitude of conduct will 
ensure happiness. My advice to you js, that you 
go forth into the world strong in wisdom and in 
worth ; scatter the seeds of love among mankinil ; 
geek the. peace of your fqllow-creatures, for in 
their peace 'Vou will have peace yourselves^ 
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THE VOYAOT, a Taie. 

^ 

I had proceeded from Jamaica, the land of my nativity, 
to a certain college in the\Jnited States, with the inten- 
tidh,of there completing the usual period of four years* 
university study \ hutf my schemes as to education were 
suddenly blighted. An illness seized me which threatened 
to lin(;er long in myjrame, and by the earnest persuasions 
of the doctor 1 w*ai induced to banish college and college 
associations from my mind, and to try the efTects of a 
voyage home. My arrangements were soon made, and a 
vessel aho-^t to depait for the place of my destination offer- 
ed a favounble opportunity for embarking. 

The Sea-bird was already under weigh. As 1 wen^ 
, on deck, she was lyio^ with her canvass spread to court 
the salu-jition^i 0 *' the rising breeze. Day had just lawned 
and thegicy misis ofmoining hung,likc a veil of enchant- 
ment over ihccjty of New York, revealing faintly its edi- 
fices, its .spires, and the douse forest of spars that lin‘>d the 
shores. Soon our sails began to flutter and chafe with the 
rigging, till by decrees we re idled the open sea, and the 
perilo.ii s(‘e le of our labours opened bcfoie us. 

“ And now, ’ tliought 1, “ am in tlm world alone— upon, 
the^ide; wide sea.’ • 

“ VVi: have every* prospect of a favourable passage,** 
said a voice near me ; and fo^ the first time since I em- 
barRed, 1 recollected that I was n«it the only pis>.cnger 
on hoard. Tne spcikor w.is i vj i'‘r.iblc* g ‘ntleman of 
so.iie tliree-sco’.‘ ytMis, with silvei locksanda countenance 
exp'^tNsi.'c of amiable foding', though c.ireworn and melan- 
choly. ()■! hU arm l< aii'd a'^mall and c.xtiernelv graceful 
fcinale fig'i e, to whom his reniiirks had been addicssed, 
ami both were gazing iu tin* diToctlon whore the waieis were 
still fl ishing with the living splendours of the suniet. 

** lleaulii'iil ' ’ at longili exclaimed the lady, without 
seeming to heoj what the other had .said. How lovely 
is this scene, my dear f Uher ! Anti see, what a hointiful 
cloud! Does it not rtnund you of Magawisca's isles of 
the sweet south-west 

Who has not felt the magic of a voiced I had not 
seen the speaker, and yet her tones came over me like a 
pleasant music. They were deeper than the ordinary 
tones of woman, and at this moment tremulous with 
enthusiasm. 

You are the child of imagination, my dear Marv,” 
said her father, affcctioiiitely, passing his arm round her 
waist ; “ would to Heaven you were less so !” 

“ lint,” said she, in a mournful tone, V I do not always 
indulge in gay fancies.” 

“ 'I'rue, my dear ; your feelings change their hues as 
o.^ten and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven.” 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weakness, 
had proball ly awakened distre.ssiiig recollectiens, for she 
hung her hetid and withdrew from his arm ; and when 1 
approached to get | view of her face, her eyes were filled 
with tears. She turned away quickly on seeing a stranger. 
But that view was enough. 1 have spoken of the magic 
of a voicjj, hut ivhat is it to the human face !” 

Y'ou ‘jeem interested with the singular deportment of 
iny daiigliter,” observed the old gentleman as she retirfid. 
1 .started, 1 believe, in spme confusion. * 

“ She has just risen from a bed of sickness,” he conti- 
nued, with a melancholy accent, and I am fearful will 
ngver be herself again.” 

** If I were to judge of her malady from her appear- 
ance,’’ said I, “ I should say that the mind has had more 
to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin which*ha.s been 
wrought in that lovely countenance." 

“ Y(fU are light, sir,” replied he, with a .sigh j her 
illness was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause of 
which is buried deep in both our hearts. Su/ficc it to say, 
that the victim of intemperance seldom falls alone ; and 
that, when a youth of high promise immolates himself on 
the altar^f the disgusting fiend, tears and broken hearts 
attend the sacrifice.*’ 

^ The old man spoke with a mournful energy, and I pitied 
him. “ Is there no hope of the reformation of such an 
®ne?” 1 enquired. 

In this case none. It is more than six months since 
William Ashton fled from society, and went to sea a.s a 
common mariner. .The presence, the devoted affection, 
the tears of my childi could not reclaim him— what then 
can T* 


What, indeed 1" repeated 1. ** And this voyege is 
underttken for the recoverv of her health 1 You will ex- 
cuse my inquisitiveness,'* . 1 iramedittcly aiMed ; “ 1 hjve 
lived long enough in your country to acquire her char^-* 
teristic mode of questioning.*’ ' 

** 1 hold it every man's duty, as well as interest," said hp, 

** whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, far from his 
home ami kindred, to relate sfl much of his own histo^ as 
-hall entitle him to the sympathy and confidence of the' 
coVnpanions of hia voyage. I am a Scotchpiaii, and my • 
name is Douglas.” 

** My name,” said I, Is Brae, and I am a freshman in 
College ; you have my whole history.” 

The sh.idows of night hat settled over the solitary 
wM'te before wft partf*'! for the night. Many league.) of 
■iei had been ploiiglied in that short period as the ship, 
yiclning to the impuUe of the powerful breeze, dashed on 
her wnv over the billows^ Three days o/ this propitious 
win i brought iH off the flatteras, and though at the dis- 
tance oT three hundred miles from laud, we received the 
‘Kual greeting of th^ Cape, andfwere obliged to do ho- 
mag 1 to its strong spirit under bare poles, for several hours. 

It will be .supposed by tho^e of my readers who will have 
the charity to consider me a man of taste, t^at during these 
tlirc'*. d.ivs I had not avoided the sociePv of .Marf Douglas 
and her father. If I may so speak, without being rni8Ui\-« 
(lerstoo I, or expressing my meaning too Arongly, I had be- 
come quite a favourite. 1 found her mind all that her 
countenance had promised. Her sufferings had beeif cruel ; 
.sufficiently severe, indeed, to cause a temporary alienation 
of her reason, hut its only remaining trace vvas an occasion- 
al wildness of the eye, and an imagination highly and some- 
thiug painfully susceptihiu of excilenient. In liAr niomonts 
of animati'i’i it was delightful*to stand by her side, leaning 
on the tadVrel, and behold the world of romance her play- 
ful fancy would call up above and around us. 

Her father was happy to Pee liei possess even the sliadow 
of (Mjjayrnent. You will not have many days to revel in 
tlieie watery realms of fairy-land,” said he, ** if we go on 
at this rate.” 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had brought ii» 
out of ]>urt, and which had, temporal ily, been put to the 
rout by a couuIlm- and more violent. fiom the Hatteras, 
had now revived, ami came sweeping from the noil h-easl lu 
a ;te idy gale. Swift flow the Sea-hiid on hei snowy wing, 
dashing recklessly through the exulting elements. 

Our voyage continued prosperous till we approached 
Cuba, when our veS'scI was interrupted by a most distress- 
ing c iliii. It wa<) already the fourth afternoon of the calm, 
and impatience was visible in every face. But my feeling.'i 
agreed with the weiiilier. There reigned as complete a 
tranquillity in my bosom as in the elements. Mary Douglas 
was there ; it was enough ; I feared no pirates, though 
others .spoke of them with alarm. With tins young lady I 
indeed found «myself strangely fascinated. I pitied her, 
and would have done much to render her happy. In the 
situation in which 1 was now placed, I endeavoured to 
soothe her broken spirits. 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics was settling over 
the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck wa& seen on the 
horizon, which created considerable uneasiness in the mind 
of the captain. The duk object proved to be a powerful 
piratical vessel ; and alreadv ere the sun altogether sunk,,' 
beneath the waters, we saw, l^y the aid of a glass, a boat put ^ 
off, most likely with the iqjtention of attacking os. The 
luminary of day, after glitiering iora moment in a thousand 
gorgeous colours, settlra behind the heaving breast ofoceau, 
leaving only a dark mass, like a church with its #ipire, in 
bold relief against the skv. Lt no sooner caught our cap- 
tain’s eye than he shouted, with as much rapture as a sea- 
man ever allows himself to express^** The Blue Mountain 
Peak of Jamaica !’* 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen joyful 
voices. We were still one hundred miles from the island, 
and were not gaining an inch on our way towards it : still 
Ivery eye was turned toil with affection as to a loqj|i:.^ttgjht 
home, and an emotion awoke even in my bresat 
from those which of late had usurped its entire lyiw ssilrti* 
The whole view to the westward was beauty, udbjROik^py ' 
a single blemish, and nothing of alarm was there ' the 
dark spot on the sea, to which so suspicious a chaf;gii|er had 
been attached by our captain, but which had alf^y di^ 
appeared in the increasing darkness of the hetor. But tlie 
east, as if envious of theitranquilUty rngoed in the 
opposite quarter, wore a wage scowl, fitoormous piles of 
vapour, black as the smoke from a volcano's^ crater, 
shrouded the heighti of St. PomiDgo, and blotlod out yie 
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■ very ehores from our view. It looked, indeed, as if the 
Ul^id had Buak, another of subterranean ' formatidh had 
ris#n from the depths df the sea to dll its place. 

* would give a timnth’s wages,” said tlie captain, with 

tnw of deep thoueht, ** if we could have that squall upon 
ns within an hour.'^ y 

1 stared at him with a feeling between contempt and 
astonishment. ** You doubtless do honour to a seaman’s 
taste," said 1. drily : " for my part, 1 dislike my fcllow- 

* creatures so li/tle, tint J would rather see a piratical pri- 
vateer witliin gunshot than encounter the contents of yonr 
dcr ma'«i of S'.di J d... kiiess. ” 

“ It may be proved* before youleavethe ship, Mr. Brae," 
replied he with great coolness, ** that T fear the face of 
man as little as another." Then, turning to the whole ship's 
dompany, \viih very condderable dignity, Gentlemen and 
sliipmate<,' said he, " 1 have reason to apprehend *^hat 
dangeVi'. at li.'ind* The boat thj|t i-i putting off to us is 
doiibtlei? a pirate. Of armed men she is certainly full ; 
for I have lived loo long on the sea not to know the glitter 
of arms lu the sun. It is kiorc than probable that she has 
comrades ;J'or would one open boat venture to attack a 
vessel of our size { Something has been hinted about fear, 
and, to s:yr thednith, I had lathur run than meet the<.e 
gentry. Dut that is*out of the question, and fight we m ist 
- m long as there is a man to stand atone of these brass guns, 
cr to pull a trigged." 

Thrgc cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, and 
not a moment was lo^t in prc[iarmg to give the piratii a 
warm reception. A formidable show of miscLdlaneous ar- 
ticles of warfare wis drawn from the seciet places of the 
ship, and there were finally mustered on deck fifteen men, 
twenty stand of arms, and two brass cannon. These last, 
after being wheeled to the slfirboarl side of the quarter- 
deck, und charge 1 nearly to the muzzle, were thrust through 
portholes towanls the quarter from whence our foes were 
expected. Our small arms wete loaded with three balls 
each, and every man girded with a cutlass and a brace of 
pUtols. 

After all this bustle of preparation, every man posted 
himself in a situation to c 'unma id a view of the whole 
prospect to the westward. Yet hour after hour rolled 
on, and ll»e scenes continued the same. “ Well, captain," 
said i, “what hasbeconviof our friends from (Juba?" 
<^Gone to 1) ivy’s locker, lliope," replied he ; “ hut there 
is no knowing how to ralculati! for the rascals, so we had 
better keep a sharp look-out yet.’’ 

“ For ray part,” said f, “1 am tired with looking at no- 
thing, and will just see how the squall comes on.” 1 
turned accordingly, and a flashing on the water, rising and 
disappearing in quick and regular successiou, met my 
eye. 

“ There they. arc !" exclaimed the captain, whose eye 
had taken the direction of mine , “ the rascals have rowed 
clear round us, and are coming on from thetsan Domingo 
side. Stand to your arms, boys rogues are upon us !” 
Ill an instant every man was at his post, and on the alert. 

“ Stand m the shadow of the spars and rigging to he out 
of sight," continued the captain, “ and not a man of you 
fire till 1 give the word." 

“ Ay, ay„sir !” responded the crew, with nautical preci- 
sion. “ And now,” said the captain, who really went to 
work in a business style, “ let us get this gun on the other 
tack, Mr. Brae, to be ready for the gentlemen." 

The piece was accordingly sson seen to thrust its deadly 
muzale through the opposite port, keeping a dead aim on 
the bpat, which, like au alligator, cautiously dropped to- 
ward us, ^ at less than a quarter of a mile’s distance. 

“ Boat ahoy 1” cried the voice of Captain BoUrop in its 
most startling tones. No answer was returned to this sum- 
mons^ and the oars were plied more lively. “Keep off, 
you rascals!" shouted our commander; “offl or I’ll 
blowyou out of the water !" . , - ... 

Tbfli threat, and the firebrand which I flourished with 
gribit seemed to make the pirate hesitate. The 

motion tte boat was arrested. Captqjn Boltrop thougfit 
the victltf y achieved, triad he ^again raised his voice 

in ton^ of >R|hbnty : “ Thro^ your arms overboard, aud 
come aloagideii*' ' 

A Wley of QU^Jeetry was the re^ly to this summons, 
and ardqxen whistled by, and the captain’s hat flew 
ierosdwdeokt W theAoxtiiistaii|''uetrea^m of flame is- 
aua) the quarter^dedk j am^the, explosion of the piece 
broke qpon fhe dead stlllfiess of lae clemento with a noise 
like thunder. A distant .^crash, a heavy splashing in the 
water, above which a of mortal aaony ww terribly 
ilietinet/.hWjhi^niii thq diveoiion of the foe before the 


smoke dispersed sufficiently to enable us to see the effect of 
our shot. • No boat .was then to be seen, nor any trace of her 
crews ; we had probably sent every soul into eternity. 

Captain Boltrop now e«claimed, with something like 
compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head his 
handkerchief, “ J would rather have taken the rascals, 
and had the^ decently hang^, tiian send them to the 
bottom in this off-hand mannen There could'nt have hern 
a better shot.” ^ 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the depths bcneith 
the ship, stopped him in the middle of his speech.. A boat 
glided out of the smoke, and shootitfg unaer uurbOws, a 
dozen dark forms were seen springing from it to the side 
of the ship. But our precautions harl b :en wisely taken, and 
were completely successful. No sooner diii they touch the 
slippery vessel, tlian mo-t of them, with the most horrid 
blasphemies, foil back into the sea, snapping their pistols at 
us even after they wcrcfilh^l with water. At the same 
moment their boat, which had been completely riddled 
by our shot, filled, and sunk to the bottom. Three only 
got upon deck, and weVe immedi iiely overpowi-red and 
secured, l ive more were with dithculty dragged out of 
the water, and disposed of in the same manner. One 
powerful fellow, however, was not so eadly quelled. He 
bad succeeded in gpttir.,, one foot upon dock, when a 
young seairian, named Ralph, d w at him with the fierce-’ 
ness of a tiger. Thep grappled, uml after balaneiiiff a 
moment between the dock and tho waLci, the pirate, who 
was much the heavier man, iell backwards ovei board, 
dragging his antagonist ivitli*'hiiii. TKey both sunk, hut 
soon rose in about four rols fiom the ship, clinging 
closely together. Then commen'red a combat the most 
singular and appalling 1 iiad evoi witnessed. No one on 
board seemed to think of devising means of assisting 
our champion. No one dared to rtie upon the pirate; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their evolutions, and so dim the light shed by the* moon, 
that it was impossible to hit one without emlangeiiug the 
life of the other. 

After an effort of unusual fieicene«s, bolli of the com- 
batants Slink, rhey remained out of sight so long, tl* it 
the men who were letting down the boat, with the view nf 
rescuing their shipmate, suspcriclod thoir oppr.ition., aud 
wc all stood breatt)le-.s with uncertainty and anxiety await- 
ing their re-appeaiance. At length, about thiity yards 
off, the waters parted; but only one man was S:*eQ to 
rise. 

“ Is it you, Rilpli 1” cried the captain in a snpprcsssd 
voice. “ Here is some of him at least on my knife-blade,” 
responded the freebooter, with the accent ami laugh of a 
fiend; and, springing nearly to his wliole height out of 
water, he threw the weapon with great force towards us, , 

It passed over our heads, and, striking the niizen-mast, 
remained quivering, with its point buried in the wood. 
Another hollow laugh rang over the waters, and, on look- 
ing round, wide circles of ripples were seen moving on the 
face of the moonlit sea, as if some heavy body had just 
sunk into it. 

The noi-oi of the conflict had caked up the terrified 
inmatc.s of the cabin, and all the ship’s company were 
now assembled on deck, silent, but too deeply affected 
with the scene just past to sleep nioie that nigkt. Mary 
was there ; her cheeks flushed witli the excitement which 
the events of thp night had occasioned. Still occasionally 
a cold shudder would ru-li through her frame, as she 
murmured, in a suppressed voice, “ J'hat fearful cry! I 
shall never foi..et it." 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. Her eye 
shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced over the sea 
unsteadilV. “ The elements are to have their turn next/' 
said she. Ilor eye was bent upon the scowling east. The 
same motionless body of clouds was there, black ac before. 

The tempest soon after broke out inall its drcadful fury, 
but was of short duration. The hurricanes of these seas 
are as short-lived as they are violent. The dawn ofddy 
showed no trace of the tempest but the tattered rigging 
and well-washed deck of our own vessel. The island of 
Jamaica lay now before us ; and all was green, dlkve where 
occasionally a rising eminence or an opening vale presented 
it*) pftinted sugar- works and breeze-mills. To form a back- 
ground to this picturesque region, rose the magnificent range 
of the Blue Mountains. “ if there be an Eden on earth," 
said 1. “ we have it before us." “ The sun slv’nes not," ob- 
served Mr. Douglas, “ on ao island 'more beautiful than 
Jamaica ; but for man, who has qkercised upon it hia 
worst pamoDS, it might justly fia termed a tenestrial pa- 
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We passed the reniain.s of Port RoyaJ, and sailed up the 
beautiful bay of Kingston ; coming to an anchor about 
half a mile from the shore. Nsimcfous boats were hoard- 
ing u^ and departing on different eriands. A hundred 
ships were discharging or receiving their cargoes, to the 
cheerful song of the sailoiA The passengers Mon collecl- 
ed^n a group on the quarter-d^ck, gazing on tlie thousand 
novrftiea that meet the ^yefioin the island, town, and bay. 
Maiqr was there, in excellent spirits ; every nuii 7 i'*nt disco- 
vering afhd pointing out, with the most animated gestures 
and eiftl^mations, softie new object of admiration. At tliis 
moment a barge from the castle shot across the hay, coi 
taining an officer and a platoon of soldiers, with an order fo 
0 the delivery of our prisoners into the hands ofjustice. Ac 
cordiugly, tfhiidst a profound silence, they were marchei 
one by one from the hold, where they had been immured foi 
fifteen hours, and passed over the sideofthe ship into the boat 
Therethey wtre hand-cuffed and bound. Two other barges 
were in attendance, with an equal number of men to ac 
as guards. ' The .sight of these wrct^hes painfully affocter 
Miss i^oiiglas, arid carried hack her thoughts to the bloody 
scene of the preceding night. She shuddered at the re- 
collection, and murmured, He that uttered that dreadfu 
cry is not here.” 

Although she had spoken in a^low voice, her words fell 
upon^tlie^ of tlie last prisoner, who was just in the act 
of leavinifthe ship. He was a youth of about two and 
twenty, with a slender hut very elegant figure. Ilis counte- 
nance might have been striking find expressive ; but it was 
now disfigured with as^'ar, and bore tlie infallible marks of 
long and habitual indulgence in intemperance. I said he 
heard the voice of IVIarv. He stopped, and stood as if he was 
nailed to the deck. He put his hand to his forehead like 
one bewildered, and his eye wandered over the ship as if 
searching for the .sound he had dieard, till at length it fell 
upon Mary, and he stood gazing upon her with a coimte- 
^nance varving strangely from the vacant stare of idiocy 
to an expression of inexplicable nie.ining, arnl even agony. 
She was absorbed in her own reflections, and heeded him 
not. I made an exclairi ition of snri>ii,c, and directed her 
attention to the miserable man who was so closely observ- 
ing her. She looked, her e>c met tlm ghastlystarc of Ins ; 
and if a bolt from heaven had struck, her, she could not have 
fallen more qiiicklv. 

“ William Ashton cried the wretched father, are 
you not yet satisfied 1 Will you take her life too 
Ti|p miserable man rushed past his giianls, threw back 
the curls from lier forehead, and, gasping for bre itli, like one 
in the agonies of striiiigulation, gazed upon her. Then, 
springing to the vcHsel’s side, before any arm could inter- 
pose, he buried himself in the sea, and never to->H more. 

It was many minutes before Miss Douglas showed anv 
signs of life. At last, .after a sli.mg canvul.-.ion, she opened 
her eye.s. “ Where is he?” said .she, starting up in the 
birth. She stared wildly around, and then, point yig with 
her finger, a single shriek, as if sent from her very soul, 
buiat from her, ,\nd again sh i sunk down insensible. 'I’lie 
shock had been too mftch for reason, if not for nature. 
Kor the rem linder of that day and all the succeeding 
night, we hung over her, uncertain whether each fit might 
not be her law of mortal suffering. At length she sunk 
into a ileep sleep, and reposed quietly. She awoke per- 
fectly calm. Looking her father steadily in • the face. 
Where is he ?” she repeated. 

“ .My child ! be calm,” said the old man, and taking 
her hand, he related in the gentlest manner the fate of 
her unworthy lover. With womlerful composui e she 
listened to the narration. The fountain of her tears broke 
Up, and she wept long and freely, 'riien, closing her tyes, 
her lips were seen to move as in prayer. I bowed my face 
upon her h^nd, and joined in her silent supplication, 
whatever it might ba. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. Again she 
slept, %nd awoke in quiet spirits. It was evident that the 
news of Ashton’s suicide was to her far less terrible than 
the idea of his suffering an ignominious death as a malefac- 
tor. Pcrhaps*also there was a relief even in the thought 
that he was removed from a life of crime ; and she could, 
with less sorrow, think of him dead, than as a pirate and a 
companion of thieves and murderers. Perhaps she had 
long since torn him from her heart, a.s she once told me. 

But could it be ? Would the sight of him then have affect- 
ed her so strongly 7 

^ Mary now signified to her father that she felt able to travel. 

The hour had come when we were to separate. And now 
came my trial. 1 wished to speak to her of myself ; bat 
«vcry principle of manhood repressed the selfish thought in 


her present .situation. She seemed to comprehend nry feel* 
in{», and extending her band to ino witli a smile, a:^d. 

Farewell, Mr. Brae ; I have crossed your path, likela 
dark vision, but oh! forget me. Let ft be a dream ifflfco 
we first met,” She hesitated a moment. '' I may have 
caused you unhappiness. Most gladly would 1 have' 
avoi led it, and gladly would Premove it now, were it pos- 
sible. But look upon my face, and be convinced, that 
were even it as you wish, you would soon hi^e to mourn 
ii 4 [atn. May God bless you !” 

The boat that was to convey her to the shore wa.s ready. 

1 watched it till it disappeared. “ Ase you ready fo land, 
sirT* Awaking as from a trance, 1 gave the speakers 
bewildered stare, and, for the first time during many days, 

1 recollected the object of my voyage. With a feeling of* 
solitifNc, which even the thoughts of my home could not 
subdue, L followed iny bm'gageinto the Mailing wherry, 
and in a few minutes placed my foot upon my native 
land. • 

Twelve months after the events fontained in the preced- 
ing narrative had transpired, 1 stood again upon American 
soil. V arious had been my fortunes in the interim, but 
they are of no consequence to the reader. '|^he compani- 
ons of my voyage, with but one excoprton, were^nearlv 
forgotten ; its incidents that were not associated witn , 
that one individual, remembered but faintlf. 

I was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle point in 
ethics, when some one knocked. A servant entered ^nd 
handed me the following note: — “An old acquaintance 
requests the pleasure of Mr. Brae's company tor a few 
minutes at the hotel.” I rose, instantly, adjusted my dress, 
and followed the messenger. Mr. Doughi'a opeilbd the 
door, }ind Mary blooming and Ifeautiful beyond even my 
gavest dream, stood beside him. 

There was no romance in what followed to any but the 
parties ooncorned, and it werctficedless to ilwell upon the 
-story. In a single sentence, therefore, J will r.av that 
Mr. Douglas had travelled with his daughter until her 
health was re-estahlishcd ; that he was at the time ot wliu'h 
1 speak on tin* way to his residence near N'l w York, and 
that the Mary Douglas of my dreains is now the Mary 
lliae of my bosom. — Chamhrn's Kdinhiirgh Journal, 


TUB PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 

'J'lie signs which indicate the approach of death depend 
mtirelv on the causes by which death maybe induced; 
Hid with these it is highly important that we should be- 
-oine acquainted, seeing that no disappointment can fall 
icavier on the human heart than that which ib occasioned 
»y the promise that there is yet hope of restoration to life, 
vhite III reality death is already stealing on the object of 
•iir solicitude. 1 % cases of sudden death occurring in 
•eisons that have not an apoplectic appearance, it is often 
mpossihic, even for the mu.>»t skilful physician, to predicate 
s accc'v.ion ; but in the majority of cases where death 
Mipcrvcnus as the consequence of disease destroying the 
liarinoiiy of action which must snbsi.st between the vital 
organs, and on which the existence ofthe phenomena of 
life appears to he dependent, it is possible, by comparing 
the progress of the disease with the comparative strength 
of the patient, to form a pretty accurate idea of tlie period 
to which his sufferings may be extended. Hippocrates, 
in determining the signs of approaching dissolution after 
acute diseases, dwells much on the character of the phy- 
siognoinv. The nose fhe observes) becomes sharp-^he 
eyes holloiy— the temples collapsed— the ears cold and 
contracted— the lobes inverted— the skin about the fore- 
head hard, tense, and dry— and the whole face as.sume 9 a 
palish green, a black, livid, or Icad^ hue. So true to 
nature is this description, that in sciiools of me^cine^ 
even to the present day, it is con.stantly referred to as 
the Facies liippocmtica, and lield^ to be sufficiently 
indicsqive of the approach of death. I'o these, with equal 
truth, ne has added efther signs which may be regained 
as no less premonitory of the impending event : thus, if 
the eyes be perpetually rolling, tumid, hollow, and very 
dull ; if the eyelids be drawn aside, or full of wrinkles, 
and of a pale livid colour | if the lips be relaxed, and hang 
down, becoming cold, and of whitish appearance ^ if the 
hands be extended, collecting floating appearances, Ac., ' 
we may predict that death is athno great mstance. Fur- 
thermore, wheu the pulse cin scarcely be felt at the 
wrist, and the feet and hands become cold ; when the 
fingers and toes become pinched and livid, the mosU < 
unfavourable prognostications may be made : all nrhipr 
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siKn« 4 'be it observed, admit of a satisfactory physiological 
cmlanaiion. The oose becomes sharp, because the 
e mwUs of the face having lost their power of action, 
tRBi«i06triIs fall in ;*tbe eye becomes hollow, because 
the fate on which it re«ted in the orbit, as on a soft cushion, 
has been absorbed : the face, lip<«, tips of the fingers and 
toes, assume a palisli ^reen .or leaden hue, because the 
blood fas explainer! in our preceding article on this 
« subject) does not undergo that change in the lungs by 
which it obtains its stimulating qualities and b igli^ 
scarlet colour *, the feet and hands become cold, beca tse 
the heal! is no longer, able to propel the blood, on which 
tlie extrication of animal heat appears to depend, to tlu 
extrtynitics of the body ; lastly, the motion of the fingers 
lin puckering up the clothes, or catching at floating ob- 


blood, which often occurs during the progress s)f fever 
and other acute diseag^s. These signs of approaching 
death did not escape the observation of Shakspuare, 
wlio notices them in describing the death of FalstafT. 

The influence of the mind in acceleiating or retaiding 
the approacR of «death, is exceedingly remarkable, and 
may in some instances account for those preHentimenU of 

* a fatal terminatian of their disease, which some pe>-<;ons 
seem prophetically to entertain. A case is recoiled of 
apetson who had been sentenced to be bled to death, 
but instead of the punishment being actually inflicted, he 
was merely induced to believe it was so, by water, while 
his eyes were blinded, being tiickled down his arm. This 
mimicr), however, of the operation so completely de- 
ptofsed the action of the h«art, that the man lost his life 
as irrecoverable as if the vital fluid had been really ab> 
stracted. We read of another unfortunate person who 
had been condemned to be Jieheaded ; and the moment 
his neck was adjusted on the block, a repiieve arrived; 
but the victim was already sacrificed -the vital principle 
bad been as efTcctually extingiii'ihed by the fear of the 
axe as it would have been by its fall. Instances, indeed, 
arc recorded of persons, who — through the medium of 
respiration, it is to be presumed —have possessed a coa- 
trolling pouer over the action of the heart, so that they 
could actually feign death at pleasure. I'he celebrated 

. Dr, Cheyne has narrated a ca^o of this kind, which is 
established by an irrefragable combination of evidence. Jt 
is that of a Colonel Townsend, who, he informs u'^, could 
die, and yet by an effort, or somehow, could co ne to life 
again.” On the occasion referred to he composed himself 
on his back, and lay in a still posture foi some time. Dr. 
Cheyne held his right haiul, Dr. Haynard placed hU 
band upon his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a looking-gla^s 
to hismouth. Ur. Cheyne states that hi? puUc gradually 
sunk until it was no longer perceptible Uifghe nicest touch ; 
Dr. Baynard also could not leel the least motion of the 
heart ; nor Mr. Skrine perceive the least bieath on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth. In this state of ! 
counterfeit death ho remained half an hour j after which. ‘ 
bis pul^ became perceptible, the action of the heart • 
gradually returned, and he again breathed sensible, and I 
began t 6 speak. He died, however, it may be added, that 
evening, and most likely the victim of his imi 'roper efforts ' 
to imitate the state of death. Another c'lsc of a person , 
who could feign death when he pleased, and suspend tho ! 
action of his heart until its pidsation could no longer be • 
felt, is mentioned in the Lectures of Dr. Clcghornof • 
Glqggow. Celsus, wemay furthermore observe, ^peaksof ! 
a priest that could '* separate himself from his ^n^es when j 
he list, and lie like a dead man, void of life.” But with< ' 
out accumulating additional evidence, it is perfectly clear 
tbatthese c^sdiAinctly show how powerful the effect of 
tbeipinU is in depressing or exciting the action of the heart, 
aad,^ consequently, in modifying the character and duration 
or disease. Hence the apprehension of death, when per> 
nittc^ to take firm hold or a patient, is, in the maj^ity of 
instances, a most unhappy sign, a^th^t very apprehension 
may itself induce the death which thereby appears to have 
been mysteriouBly predicted. 

clearing up of the ^nind previous to death, and the 
, , predictions occasionally made b^^ dying persons bf the hour 
of their approaching dissolntion, is one of the most curi- 

\ (iwk^ubjectsihat can engi^ twbtteiitionoftbe philoso- 

it was Noticed J^MUrtifalarly by Aretoeus, in cases of 

* • . imraons wbo had died fronfbrain fever. The first effect of 

IttBsiibsidenceol fbe violent excitement in that disease, 


cover he is about to die, and announces thi^tothe atten« 
dants ; he seems to hold converse with the spirits of thoM 
%vho have departed, as if th^ stood in his presence, and his 
soul appears to acquire a prophetic power. Elsewhere he 
remarks, that, in the act of disengaging itself from (ffe bo* 
dy, the mtnd becomes, purer and more ess^'itial, as if com- 
mencing alllady its spiritual existence, ."^ir Henry Hal- 
ford, in an elegantly written disgertar. jn of \rntoeus, cites 
other cases in corroboration of the fdet tha the mind qften 
clears up in a verv extraodlnary manner in ,tbe last 
hour of lilt. Thee is no occasion^ l\owjver, to .attri- 
bute thi:; to any preternatural cause, seeing that* it may 
be explained on very simple physiological principles. 
Immediately lu^fore death, the heart often b.*a*s strongly, 
ami ih'^ ri'spiration is hurried ; the consequenceJs, that the 
blood, in passing through the lungs becomes more perfectly 
oxygenised than it had previo'.isly been, and is in that state 
tran-hiitted with accelerated force through the brain. Thus, 
is this organ subject to a high r stimulus than it had previ- 
ously received, and thereby excited to renew its functions 
with unexpected vigour. Hence the vivid recollection, the 
clear reasoning, the perspicacity of judgment, the acute 
sensibility, manifested by many persons on their death- 
bed, who seem all at once to recover more than or- 
dinary vigour of intelleci, and are enabled to mora- 
lise almost in an iqfpircd tone on the life tlie^ are leav- 
ing, and the future state wiiich^.i^ peais to havh al- 
ready opened licfore them. But m re p»ict to the pre- 
dictions of death above alluded to, this explanation is 
by no means sufficirmt ; and the more we investigate the 
subject, tlie more imperatively shall we find ourselves 
called upon to admit, that so little do we kno w ot tlu pos- 
sible conditions and relations ofi'i:* hu-na i iriiiid, I'nt it 
may, in certain statp.s of appirtuit ab.stractio;'.. oo.i:cntrnte 
its en**rgios within itself, aivl taka co^ni^an *0 .r cv-snls and 
objects to ot leri imperceptible. By powerfal mental 
emotion such sta.to?i auj cart iin! v i iluce'* ; th'is und r the 
op'^ratiou ot fear, til.; viiTi n ot 'is re* -“'r , i .u.n w ' 

a marble stat.ic, de.if a'l l 'Iliad to a'l ex! a ..ri 
the mind within the In ly is in i c >n ’entrab; 1 and isolat- 
ed coidition, sy npithising not with cxt ’rn.d signs, but 
held only by the power b\' wliic.h it is affTected. 

However varied may bathe pre'*ursory ^gns of .dmfh, 
there c.in be no doubt but that tho act of death is in all 
cases unattended bsr pain. It is true, that, when watching 
by the bed-side of sickness, t'i.‘ eye of affection is to 
interpret every motion, sigh, or gio.m, of the sufib.e yiiito 
exp-essions ofdeep, perhips unutterable, pdn ; and hoie- 
by the imagination fever, itsflf int ) a f i! ' ij(‘'i ‘fth »t the 
act of dying is one of the most L'xcfu'niin.g '.tiu'.;glcs that 
can ho cn'^onittcred. But this gloomy at>pr< h.«iision i- ini 
reality ill founded, for pnyriri.in'. aie well awue that ‘•.ghs, 
sobs, tcais, groans, Ti'a\, coiiviilsio 's of the holy, are not 
necessarily indii^ativo of existing pain, t.icy occur in 
apoplexy, epilepsy, hysterical acid oth. i C‘’‘nvul'ive fits, 
from which the person t(i.it Ins b.vvi so alTectei recovers 
I without any recollection of h.ivin,' endured sufTering. 

I Th It persons affected with sickness^sufTor pain, there is no 
j doubt ; but this pain arises simply from the disease, and is 
modified, and rendered muic! or less acute, by the organ 
I which may be affected. Thus, the loose and sifengy textures 
. may be almost disorganiited in the living body, witlioiit 
I any consciousness of the extent or even existence of the 
I disease, which often happens indeed with the lungs in that 
' fatal malady consumption ; and hence the patients in this 
disease freq; ently rely on their recovering, even to the last 
I moment of their existence. But this is not the case w«th the 
I denser tissues, those which medical men call serous, the 
white smooth membranes lining the chest and abdomen, 
and forming one of the coats of the intestines, which are 
never affected without very acute pain ; and Ahis it may 
be presumed, arises from the density ami inelasticity of this 
texture, which when injected by a preternateral quantity 
of blood, as in inflammation, remains unyielding, andthere- 
by subjects its nerves to a corresponding degree of painful 
compression. Hence the acute pain of pTeurisVf inffam- 
mation of the bowels, &c. ; in all which cafes the vulgar 
idea is, that the person suffers a most painful death ; but 
this is not the case, for we must discriminate between the 
pain of the disease and the act of dying ; and we shall in 
all such cases discover that the vital powers Income abso- 
lutely exhausted before the last breath js expired. There 
is, therefore, no consciousness in the act of dying any 
more than in that of falling into a deep slumber, A very 
elmnt writer, in a beautiftilly written essay,, entitled 
** Erroneous Notions of Death Reproved,'* observes, “ In 
• particttlaritu thought that this anal event passes with 
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tome (ircadful visitation of unkuoArn agony over the de- 
parUng suiforer. It is imagined that the/e is some strange 
and mysterious reluctance in the spirit to leave the body ; 
that it struggles long to retain its hold, and is at last torn 
with vielonce from its mortal tenement ; and, in fine, that 
this conflict between the sou^and the Imdy greatly adds to 
the pantos of the dissolution. wJBut it may bejusify presum- 
ed, what usually appears, that there is no particular 
nor s^iite suflaring, nof rriore than is often experienced 
duri>!g life| nay, rather that there is bss, because the very 
pdwer.4g»f s iflToring ai'u enfeebled, the very capacities of 
piin are nearly exhausted. Death is to be regarded rather 
as -a sleep itian a conflict of our faculties ; it is repose— the 
^body's repose after the busy and toilsome day of life.'* 

EVALINE.-A Tale. 

• [From The Druid.”] 

Evaline was the only daughter respectable parents. 
Engagements in an extensive ‘ business kept her father 
much from home, and her mother was of a weakly and 
delicate coiii>titution. Evaline was their all, and their 
affection for her knew no bounds. She was. therefore, 
brought up with every indulgence which this excess of 
foudnoss could draw forth. She earlg contracted an inti- 
mate friendship with Agnes, the daughter of a widow lady, 
who had been left witn a numerous family, and lived m 
the immediate neighbourhood. oAgnes was educated with 
ideas very different from those of het young friend, having 
been, of necessity and from principle, tauglit the profitable 
lesson of industry and frugal economy, ami to consider 
health and intellectual powers as given for higher purposes 
than the amusement of ihe possessor. 'I'he ini ^-spending of 
time, and the misapplication pf these precious endow- 
ments, was impressed upon her mind as Ixdng a source of 
never-failing uiiliappincss and calamity to the infatuated 
* abusers of such inestimable blessings. As she had Icamcd 
from experience that useful employment constitutes plea- 
sure, and is pregnant with advantage, it prevcntetl time 
from appearing tedious, and ennui was only known to her 
by name. 

'I'he two friends were nearly of an age, and happened to 
be married much about the same time. Agnes was united 
to a deserving man, whose dispositions exactly coincided 
with her own. They had not wealth, but enjoyed a com- 
petency, and were contented and nappy. Evaline Iiecame 
the^vifeof a worthy man possessed of an ample fortune. 
He was enamoured of her beauty, which in a great measure 
belinded him to her foible^, although these were but too 
obvious to others. Her conduct after marriage, however, 
proved so glaring, that his eyes, though reluctantly, were 
at last opened. Dress, equipage, and vuitiui;', engrossed 
all her thoughts and attention. Her disappointed husband 
fondly cherished the expectation that time and reflection 
might bring round a reform ; but in this he foumf himself 
greatly mistaken, lu due time she brought him a son. 
He now hoped that tbp career of folly would be at an end, 
and flattered himself that her attention would naturally 
be turned to an object so interesting. But no change in 
the lady’s c%nduct took place. She soon informed him 
that a nurse must be provided for the child, because she 
would undergo neither the fatigue nor the couflaemeat 
which the discharge of that duty required. He ventured 
to expostulate, but was upbraided with an uufeeling disre- 
gard of her happiness. 

She next became the parent of a lovely daughter, with- 
out being diverted from her iuiurious propensities by a con- 
cern for Tier tender charge. Matters daily growing worse, 
and although she saw her husbaud unhappy, she did not 
wish to consider herself the cause. As she could not en- 
dure the want ofecompany, she became less select in her 
choice, and more extravagant in her follies, until the 
tougUe of censute at length began to exaggerate them into 
enormous crimes. Her husband could no longer remain 
silent ; and as she did not choosedo be admonished, a ve- 
ry unplcasaift altercation took place. In the course of 
this, she branded him with want of aflection, and question- 
ed his ever having entertained for her the regard which he 
professed. She supposed his motives from the beginoing 
weie mercenary ; and that now, having obtained her 
fortune, he began to discover hU disuke of her per- 
son. She had, however, been always accustomed to grati- 
fy and follow her own inclinations, and had never, even 
when d child, met with either check or remonstrance from 
thoui who had a much better title to apidy thambad they 
thoagbt such interference necetiary. she eonekided with 


adding, 4hat he might sp&re himself the pain and tr5ub|p 
of expressing them, as she was not di'^oseT cither to listee 
to his dictates, or attend to his admonittons. To the lj||g 
part of her speech he made no reply, out throughout tne 
remainder of the day appeared thoughtful and reserved ; 
and when he addres^d her, it was with a stpdied civility, 
which she could not help feeliifg. Next morning he or- 
dered his horse ; and having put a paper into W hxnd/ 
and told her that he would not return until the following' 
d^, he mounted and rode off. She hastily broke the seal, 
and read the following letter : ^ 

** My dear jSvalinc— For such you still are, in despite of 
your errors and my sufferings, 1 do not yet consider yoif 
Mficked, although I much fear you are on the highway to 
ruin and infamy. As I, therefore, feel myself unequal to 
the talk of combating the evil effects of your early habits, 

1 have DOW resolved to respire you to the charg i of tlloso 
under whose auspices they were formed. I shall give you 
these thrSe reason^, by which 1 have been influenced in 
forming this resolution : The first ^s, that your ruin may 
not he accomplished while under my protection ; the se- 
cond, a dread of the evil consequences your giddy example 
may have upon our little ones ; and the thinL a desire of 
niutnai peace. Alas ! how soon have my high-Tormed 
hopes of conjugal felicity pissed away like a morning 
cloud, and left me forlorn and wretclied ! My house is be- 
come a scene o/ riot, and the beloved of my bosom* caiyiot 
spare an hour's attention to a fond husband and his help- 
less children. 

** 1 shall, however, satisfy you that my motives in form- 
ing the coiin.tction have been every thing but mercenary. 
You shall carry back the full »um 1 rec 'iv d as youf dow- 
ry : and as you set a much highfir value iin'>o it than 1 do, 
to this shdil be added another, not an worthy of your ac- 
ceptance. Although your improvidence and profession 
might soon have put it out of my power, I have still enough 
for ray own wants, and wherewith to educate my childr m 
in the way I approve. With these wrecks of ny b’aiteJ 

C rospects, 1 shill retire to some peaceful seclusion, where, 
y devoting my whole attention to the formation of their 
youthful minds, 1 will endeavour to guard them against 
those habits, by tlie effucrs of which I am now overw'i dm- 
cd with distress. The pUn of your departure 1 expect will 
be arranged before my return ; and may you ever be 
happier than is your sorrowful but affectionate husband.'” 

Evaline was tlitiiiilerstruck. She had no idea of mut- 
ters being brought to such a crisis. While she con! I not 
repress a sens ition of conscious shame, blie at thn same 
time knew not how to act, as it woiil'.! be so hu'niliating 
to make the matter known to any of her fashionable ao- 
quaintances. She now thought of Agnes, who, •^inco her 
marriage, had been bv her forgotten and nizlectel. Sha 
instantly set out tp call upon her early friend, and found 
her busily engagAl in the management of her fimily. with 
a lovely child in her arms, and another at her knee. Agnes 
receive 1 her with una(ft>cted kindness, and, after repeated 
efforts, learned from her the object of her visit, and was. 
permitted to read the letter. This being done, slig remain- 
ed sil'^nt until her friend, hiving urged her to speak her 
mind freely, bcg;ad her counsel and advice. ** My dear 
Evaline,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, ** then I must say I 
think you are to be blamed, very much to be blamed.** 
“ Well, then,” replied Evaline in faltering accents, " al- 
lowing that to be the case what would you advise me to 
do V* ** J ust,” answered Agnes, “ the only thing yoti 
can do to re-establish yourself in the regard of your hus- 
band, and in the esteem of the world, and to sicura 
your own happiness and honour; you ought to receive 
your husband on his return, witii evefy mark of penitence 
and submission. You ought to make st thousand conces- 
sions, though he do not require them. But you must first 
resolve firmly within yourself, that your future life shall be 
devoted to make atonement to him for the errors of ihe 
past.” But do you think,” replied Evaline, with tears 
stre^Hning from her eygs, ** that he can receive roe with 
forgiveness, or love me as formerly ?” ** Yes,” said Agn^, 
I think he will. His affection seems to be still withiia 
your reach ; but one step farther might put it for ever dut 
of your power. Do but read that letter dispassionately, 
and see what an aflbeeionate husband you have rendetM 
unhappy/' 

Evaline was silent, and appeared much humbled. Bm 
took an affectionate leave ofugnes, and ,4eturn^ hoffi^. 
secluded herself to ponder over the past, alH to prepara 
her 4nmd for future conduct. Upon a sefkma retroq^* 
tiem^ she felt extremely diaeatisfled. The Issrgpr she cuasi* 
an inCteUihf respsetfiirlifr 
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husb|ind f^radually aru^e iu her viind, and she ii^w anxi- 
ously longed for an opportunity of making those conces- 
sions to wiiicli she at hnt felt so much reluctance. Her 
kl^band returned, nnd before the repentant Evalinc had 
completed an acknowledgement of her errors, she was en- 
closed in an embrace of forgiveness and love. She has now 
Income as remarkable for conjugal ajfcction, maternal so- 
licitude, and every social virtue, as she had formerly been 
for levity and extravagance. Agnes is her confidante and 
counsellor, c She is a tender mother, and a dutiful wife. 
" Her husband is known in the gates, her children arise'up 
and cu/d her bh'ssed ; her husband also, and he praisetli 
Ijer and in the w'ords of the elegant Thomson, 

^ Tliev flourish now in mutual bliss, and rear 
A iiunitTOUs ofl'spring, lovely like themselves 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 

I. 

When a Jew in ancient times was supposed to be dy- 
ing, it was customary to send for ten persons and a rab- 
bi, in order ^Uiat he might, before them, make a con- 
fession^of his shis. He was not suffered to remain 
alone ; hut notice was sent to the kabronim—a. society 
of bunars contiected with the synagogue— whose duty 
it was to watch and pray by him until his sufferings 
teriflinated. 'fheir relatives gencially kissed the dying per- 
son immediately before his lusit expiration , acu«>tuiri which, 
as wp shall presently observe, prevailed among the Greeks 
and other eaHfern naliuiii. After death, the body was 
laid upon the ground, the head being supported by a pil- 
low, and the hands and feet laid out even. The face was 
then covered with a iilaijk cloth, it being no longer lawful 
to sec it, and a light set at the head. At the time appoint- 
ed fur the huriul, which is aiHiounced and made known to 
the people by the rulcis of the synagogue, a inembci of the 
society of buriais, drawn by lot, attended to wash the 
corpse, put on the shroud, and place it in the coflin. The 
body was washed with warm water, and, during; the period 
of the washing, was still kept covered over with a sheet, 
in order that it might not be exposed. One of the attend- 
ants also placed her hand over the mouth, to prevent any 
water entering it, when poured over the body. They then 
cleaned the nails of the hands and feet, and dried the body 
well in every part ; a ceremony called the tohoro, or the 
cleansing. J he shroud usually consisted of a shirt, a pair 
of drawei's, a cap for the head, and an upper garment 
which covered the whole body ; there was, however a 
coiitrovcisy among the rabbis concerning the kind of habits 
proper tor the dead ; some insisting that they should be ap- 
parelled in a cloth mingled with wool, thread, or skill ; 
others maintaining that they should be di-ested of such 
garments previous to interment, 'flie gafinients, however, 
were usually made of crape ; nor was there any distinc- 
tion, in the mode of attiring the corpse, between thench and 
the poor, the old and the young ; even those buried at the 
expense of the svnagogue were treated in the same manner; 
it being hneof tneir fundamental principles to inter all 
their deipl with the utmost respect. When thus washed 
and attired, the body was placed in the coffin, over which 
a black cloth was thrown, and then put into the hearse 
to be conveyed to the burying giound. Ai rived at the 
place of intcrmerit, the colKn was taken out of the hearse, 
and placed upon a bier, upon which it was carried into a 
hall belonging to the burying ground, where the coflin was 
fomrilly opened, in order to see if any thing had been dis- 
placed by the jolting of the hearse, in which case the dis- 
placed dress was carefully r«i-adjusted, and the lid of the 
colKn closed, all present joining in a prayer. The bier, 
with the coffin containing the coipse, was then carried out 
of the hall into the burying ground ; but they did not proceed 
many pares before they set down the bier, and offered up 
another prayer. This done, they proceeded forward to 
the sepulchre or grave, into which the body was depfisited 
by some jot the society. When the coffin was lowered into 
the grave, the relations of the dead were the first to throw 
earth upon it j each throwing it either by handfuls or with 
a shovel, until the grave .«was< filled. It was customary, 
on returning from the cemetery, fbr each to pluck up grass 
three.titnes, saying, *' They shall flourish like the grass of 
They then their hands, and con- 

the burial sdrvke repeating the ninety-first 

Besides the witnesses ai^ spectators, there ^were two 
cksses of peisoM Doceaia^ to Jewish funerals-— hired 


weepers and bearers ; but public lamentations were allow* -v, 
ed only for those who died of a natural death within , the 
pale of the synagogue. The custom of hiring mourning 
women prevailed not only &mong Hie Jews, but also among 
the Mahometans and other eastern people ; and these hired 
mourners, as they proceeded Jo tlie grave, made use of 
violent lainontotions. llenccfwve read in Jeremiah, '* Call 
for the mouruing women, that they may, come; and <ibnd 
for cunning women, that they mtfy come ; and let them 
make haste and take up a wailing for us, that oureye/may 
run down with tears, and our eyelid^ guhh with lyaters.’* 

It was customary for the burial intake in dhe day- 

time ; and besides the relatives, bearers, and hired mourn- 
ers, musicians were al.--o hired ; hence the Saviour found 
minstrels making a great noise at the gate of a,, nobleman, 
wlio«:e dauglitcr he raiserl from the dead. But this was a 
custom that varied in the synagogue ; for, by a council of 
Narbonneheld in the sixth century, it appears that the 
Jews in more ancient times carried their dead to the graves 
peaceably, and without insliuments, and it charges them 
with the innovation of introducing the use of hymns. 
Among the Jews of Barbary, the coipsc, says Dean Addi- 
son, is borne by four persons to the place of burial ; iu the 
proces->ioii the Chacham.-oi priest^ march first, next to them 
the kindred of the decr.i.c l, and then tlio^ethat are invited 
to the funeral, all singing, in ,i ^ort of plain song, the forty- 
ninth Psalm: and*' if it last not till they come to the 
giav<>, they begin it again. So illso an ancient author, 
Maiinunides, informs us that the pooicst Jew is obliged to 
hire two players upon the flute, and a weeper, for the bury- 
ing of his wife ; and those that arc rich, he adds, increase 
the number in proportion to their estates. W hen the de- 
(‘cased was a person of eminence, the. funeral ceremony 
W'as conducted with considerable ostentation and splen- 
dour. The body of IleroA sa>.-i Josephus, was placed on 
a litter, with gold, and embellished witli piecious .stones of 
great value ; it was covered with purple, and on the head 
was a diadem, over which was a ciown ol gold, and in the* 
right hand a sceptfe. By the side of the corpse marched 
the sons and relations of Herod j these were followed by 
numbers of soldiers in diflerent divisions, the royal guards 
going first ; next to them the troops of Thrace : then the 
Germans ; and next to them the Galatians ; all of them 
diessed and armed as if going to battle. These weie fol- 
lowed by the rest of the army, each division commanded 
by its proper officers, and five hundcred domestics carrying 
spices and perfumes. In this funeral pomp they proceed- 
ed to Hcrodium, eight furlongs distant from Jerusalem, 
w'here the body wa^ interred. 

‘ lO UUJUthSPOlsDEN'lS. 

We hare received innumerable letters of advice as to the 
future mniiiigvnieiit of this journal. To attend to them all 
would be impoKsiblc unless we could reconcile contradictions. 

It wouli|, perhaps afford some amusement if we were to ar- 
i^ange ii^iuxta-position the diflerent opinions of the writers of 
the.-«e letters and lay them before our readers. But we intend 
to turn them to a better account. Socie of them contain very 
useful hints and suggestions, apdas ailof them are apparently 
written with kindly feelings (ahdin some instancoss with a mix- 
ture of prai.so and ccnsui'e, by no means unwelcome) we feel 
indebted to the writcr.i and shall attend to theii^^wishcs as far 
as mruinstances will permit. 

We return our bi'st thanks to all neta Subscribers to the 
Litrrarif Gatrtti, and cspcciaUy offer our grateful acknow 
ledgments to our old supporters, who with very few exceptions' 
Bt.'Il continue theii’ patroirigc. » 

We are p. -ticularly obliged to S. N'. for his kind servirojs. 

With to-day’s hiterary Oazpttr, wo circulate a listsof the 
contents of the forthcoming Bengal Annual. The work itself 
will spou be ready for publication. 
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'TRAVELS OF LIEUT. BURNES. 

Traopls into Bokhara ; also a Narrative of .1 Voyage 
on the Indus from the sea •to Lahore^ Sfo, By 
Lieut. A. Bumes, 3 vols. London. John Murray 

. , This is one of the most important and interesting? 
books of .Travels that has been published for many 
years. We are dissatisfied, lywever, with its ar- 
ran^cbient, su^jorested, we suppose, by the publisher. 
Tlie narrath^e of the, voyagre on the Indus, bf far the 
most valuable portion of flie work, is injudiciously 
plaeed in the third volume, and the account of the 
subsequent Journey into Bokhara occupies the two 
first volumes. But this is an objection of no gfreat 
moment. The reader may be contented with the 
richness and novelty of the materials that the 
author has laid before him, and he would be very 
iinj?rateful indeed, if he allowed the mere misar- 
rangernent of these in one sin(?le instance to lcs>«en 
his sense of obli<?ation. With this exception the 
worV has been prepar id with ffreat judgement and 
reflects the hififhest credit on Lieut. Burnes, both as 
a traveller and an author. I’he spirit of enter- 
prize. the energetic perseverance and the calm 
and inoffensive firnincsvi (the sauvitcr in modo, the 
^rtiter in rc) with which he has met and triumph- 
ed over 80 many difficulties cannot bo too hij?hly 
estimated ; and the selection of such an officer for 
an undertaking? not less important than deli- 
cate and danf?erous, was equally honorable to the 
government and to the individual in whom s i much 
flattering confidence was reposed. The style of the 
work is clear, correct and manly. It is* perfectly 
free from all affectation, and without any straining 
after effect the iftrrative is often vivid and pic- 
turesque. Even where the author retraces his 
paths ioiithc pages of the ancients, and goes over 
the ground rendered famous by the feats of Alex- 
ander, there is not the slightest appearance of 
of an artificial enthusiasm or an idle pedantry. 
He does not pause to call up a sensation or attempt 
to dazzle the reader with his learning, hut steers 
right onward,” and seems to give us nothing but 
what the occasion would necessarily and naturally 
suggest to a man of good education and good sense. 
These are rare merits. Most writers of travels 
(especially of travels in the East,) disgust us by an 
efliirt to be fine ami are often most inflated and ver- 
bose in cases in which simplicity would be especial- 
ly appropriate and effective, 'fhere is another un- 
common charm in Lieut. Burnes’ book, which con- 
sists in the clearness with which he has presented 
foreign pictures to the eye of the home-reader. 
The p^es of some Eastern travellers are so stud- 
ded with stnmge and unpronounceable names of 
unimportant things, places, and persons, that the 
perusal of them becomes a perplexing task and 
tries the memory to no*profitahte purpose. Lieut. 
Burnes, like a paintbr of real taste, seises only 


on the prominent or essential^ peculiaritits of man 
and nature, as they are presented to his nund. 
But though be does not imitate the literal minute- 
ness of a Dutch artist, he neither despises nor neik- 
le9ts little things when they are in any degree cha- 
racteristic. • • 

Only two or three copies of this work have yet 
reached India and as the ri9|)y now in our posses- 
sion, i.s onlv lent us for a hurried perusal, we can- 
not pretend to give an elaborate or very careful 
notice of it. We shall for the pieseflt satisfy our- ? 
selves witli making two or three highly interestinfa 
extracts. The following is an accoiirtt of the author^ 
crossing the Indus in the course of his travejs into 
Bokhara. 

** Wft mo'infed one of tbe chief’s elephants, and, accom- 
panied by himself and 200 horse non, passed a few miles 
doxvn the river to the villaq^e of Khyrakhiicl. shout five 
miles above Attok. Thestream was here divided into three 
branches, and in the two firstf^nshedwithamnzinf; violence. 

T did not like the appearance of the torrent ; and, though 
I sail] nothing, would haxe willingly turned back; but 
how could that be, when load been the foremost to pro- 
pose it ? The chief rallied his escort round him, threw a 
piece of silver money into the river, according to custom, 
and dashed into it. We followed, and the whole of our party 
reached in safety. While on the island, and preparing to 
cuter the principal branch, a melancholy accident occurred 
to some stragglers who attempted to follow us. J hey were 
seven in number; and, instead of crossing at the exact 
point where we had effeeied the passage, they passed a few 
yards lower down, with the watei but knee-deep, yet very 
rapid. The whole scyen were unhorsed in a moment, and 
swept into the stream . The ferrymen ra n to their assistance, 
and extricated them all but one p *or fellow and two horses, 
whom we could see stniKgle, and at last sink. The othera 
were rescued with great difficulty, and two of them were all 
ut dead. Wc were shocked at the catastrophe, and pro- 
posed to return, hut the chief, would not listen to it. H9 
gave a laugh, a«d said, ** What know ye, that these fellowe 
(we thought they had all gone) maybe kings in another 
world : and what is the use of a Seik if he cannot pass 
the Auok V* (Indus). The principal branch, however, 
W.1S still in our front ; and I only agreed to cross if tlio 
horsemen wer&i left behind. " Leave my guSrd," cried 
the chief, ** impossible but we did leave it, and safely 
pnssed the fonl. The footing was slippery, and fhe current 
shot with great rapidity : the colour of the water was blue, 
and it was exceedingly cold, which makes it trying to both 
man and beast. The elephants pressed up against the 
stream, and roared as we advanced. The excitement of 
such an undertaking is great, and would have been ex- 
hilarating, had not our joy been dimmed by such aoalami- 
ty. This ford has often been used by the Seiks, but the 
passage has involved many serious accidents. 

A, tale of a desperate soldier was Imre related (0 me, as 
having occurred at Lahore. He was a native of Hindoos- 
tan, and had murdered the adjutant of the regiment in 
which he was serving, in Runieet’s army. An example 
was called for in the support of discipline : but Runjeet 
Sinx has never shed blood since he attained ois throne, and 
refused tojput him tA death, though ur^ied to it by the 
French officers. The hands of the culpnt were ordered to 
be amputated on the parade ground, before the troops^ and 
were chopped off by an axe ; the hemorrhage was arrested 
by iromeriing the stump in burning oil. The hands were 
nailed on a board, as a warning to the array, and the on- ^ 
fortunate man was dismissed with ignominv. A comrade, 
conducted him to a ruindl mosque, where /he passed' • 
the night, but his spirit forbade him to survive his 
grace, and he resolved on committing suicide. Next ddy he 
threw himself into the river (tUvee): his resolution was > 
shaken, and instead of drownrng himself, he crossed the ' 
liver, swimming with his handles! stumpsi 
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W%no^ prucceded to the iurtress df Attok, which stHknds 
on ac,black slaty ridge, 'at the verge of the Indus, the 
*‘'for^Jen river" of ^e Hindoos. It was, indeed, a 
furyidden one to us, for the garrison had mutinied, ejected 
their officers, and seized upon the ferry-boats. Their ar- 
rears of pay were not forthcoming anS they had taken this 
means of informing Uiinjeet of* their grievances. It was 
in vain that we produced the most peremptory orders, to 
I'eceive us inside.the walls, and show us the curiosities of 
the place ; they replied, that our complaints would now 
be heard, jince the Vl,iharaja vvill know of their ill-treat- 
incnt towards us. Since they evinced no further contuma- 
cy, iialted outside, in a dclapidated mosque, and were not 
iniilestcd. If wa*? useless to parley with irritated men, and 
1 tho mlit \v<i were fortunate in prevailing on them, after a 
detention of two days, to give us a boat, in which we wdie 
ferried Jicross t lie, grand boundary ^of India, on the after- 
noon of the 17th of March. The water was azure blue, and 
the current exceeded six miles an hour. We passed in 
fo jr minutes. Ahoiit 200 :Iards above Attok, and befoie 
the Indus ia joined by the Cabool river, it gushes over a 
rapid with amazing fury. Its breadth does not here exceed 
120 yanls : the ^ater is much ruffled, and dashes like the 
'waves amf&pray of the ocean. It hisses and rolls with a 
'^Jo'id noise, and exceeds the rate of ion miles in the hour. 
A boat cannot livein this tempestuous torrent ; but after 
the Cabool nver has joined it, the Indus passes in a tran- 

3 nil stream, about 200 yards wide and 35 fathoms deep, un- 
er the walls of Attok. This fortress is a place of no 
Btrengllr: it has a population of about 20'K) souls." 

Here irj,a curious illustration of Oriental justice. 
** in one of our ride.s about iVsliawur with the chief, we 
had a specimen of justice and Mahammcdaii letribution. 
As we passed the suhurhsof the city we discovered a crowai 
of people, and, on a nearer upi^ioacdi, saw the mangled 
bodies of a man and woman, the lonner not quite (lead, 
lying on a dung-hill. The crowd instantly surrounded the 
chief and OUT party, and one person stepped forward and 
represented, in a trembling attitude, to Sooltan Moham- 
med Khan, that he had discovered his wife in an act of infi- 
delity, and had put both puties to death; he held the 
bloody sword in his hand, and described how he had com- 
mitted the deed. His wife was pregnant, and alioady tho 
'mother of three children. The chief asked a few questions, 
which did not occuppy him three minutes ; he then said, 
in a loud voice, You have acted the part of a good Ma- 
haminedan, and performed a justiffahle act." He then 
moved on, and the crowd cried out " Uravo !’’ ('* Afreen !") 
The man was immediatedy M;t at liberty. We stood by 
the chief during the investigation ; and, when it finished, 
he turned tome, and carefully explained the law. “ Guilt,** 
added he, “ committed on a Friday, is sure to he discover- 
ed for that happened to be the day on which it occurred. 
There is nothing new in these facts ; but, as an European, 

1 felt my blood run chili as 1 looked on the mangled bo- 
dies, and heard the husband justifying the murder of her 
who had borne him three children : nor was the summary 
justice of the chief, who happened to be passing, the least 
remarkable part of the dismal scene. It seems tliat the ex- 
pO'«ureof tne bodies on a dung-lull is believed to expiate 
in some degree the sins of the culprit, by t!i< example it 
holds out to the community ; they are afterwards interred in 
the same spot.*’ 

The followinp; is a part of the author’s account 
of thp difficulties he encountered on his arrival at 
Koondooz. 

“ We were received on our arrival at the house of At- 
maram, the minister, ior as he is styled the Dewan Begee, 
of Moorad Beg, and sat in his doorway till he came out. 1 
shall long remembei the silent look which passed between 
him and the Nazir. The reception augured well, for the 
mihister conducted us to his house of guests, and fine beds 
vtere brought for'bur use, but he said nothing on tiie subject 
which most interested us, and we were left to think about 
oar own afthivs. 1 was now to personate the character of a 
very poor traveller, and as it 'behoved me to act as such, 
1 looked deteure, took up my sea^ in a corner, fared with 
the Bervu^, and treated the Nazir, my master, with great 
, fespng^t; and evinced, on every opcasion, as much humi- 
' jityas poUsible. It woe prudent, nbweveF, that when ques- 
tionddkx^a should all tbli the nme story, and in a quiet 
hoar^Sh^re going to sleep, I gave out my character as 
folloiMF* That 1 was an Armenian from Lucknow, Sikun- 
jdter AlVvettii, by profession a watchmaker, and that, on 
Mnchlll CabocA, i had procured intelligence from Bokhara 


regarding my relatives in that country, which led me to 
lake a journey to it, add that I was the more induced to ^ 
«o from the protection I shoul^ receive from the Nazir, to 
whose brother in Cabool I was, in some manner, a servant. 
We discarded the subject of my accompanying the Nt.zir 
to Russia, as it might lead to unpUnsant enquiries. I then 
went on to stath, that Dr. GeraM was a relative of my 
own, and that he was left sick at Khooloom, and thpif* 
brought within a short space as much Evasion as my inge- 
nuity could invent. All our party agreed, that it would 6e 
most advisable to take the name of an Armenian, and entirely 
discurd that of European ; but the Cafila b'ashee wished to 
know how far it was proper to deal in such wholesale lies, 
which had excited his merriment. 1 replied in the words of 
Sady. 

** Diirogh i muNliihut amez 
Bih iix rasteo bu fitna ungez.** 

** An untruth that preserves peace is better than truth th.it 
stirs up troubles.** He shook his head in approbation of 
the moralist's wisdom, and 1 afterwards found him the most 
forward in the party to enlarge on my pretended narrative 
and circumstances. It was agreed that we should fiist tell 
the consistent tale to the Hindoo of the custom •hotl^e, and 
then adopt it generally ; pnd the Nazir promised in the 
course of to-morrow to unfold it to the minister. 

The 4th of June slip^ved away without any adjustment of 
our concerns, and the Nazir now evinq*^d an imbecility and 
weakness of intellect, which there was no tolerating. At 
one moment he was whining fiut to the visitors a sorrowful 
detail of our disasters, half in tears; at another time he 
was sitting erect, with all the pride and self-sufficiency of 
a man of cousoqucnce. In the afternoon ho retired to a 
garden, and returned with a train of followers, as if he had 
been a grandee instead of a prisoner ; nor had he even vi- 
sited the minister during the day, and our affairs were no 
further advanced at night than in the morning. A** soon as 
It was dark, I took an opportunity of pointing out to my 
fricud the great impropriety of his conduct, for which I en- 
countered a good sliarc of his indignation. 1 told him tliat 
his grief and his pride were equally ill-timed and impoli- 
tic ; that every hour added to ihe danger of our situation ; 
and, if he acted rightly, he would immediately seek an in- 
terview with the minister, and endeavour either to con- 
vince or deceive him. You are in the house of a Hindoo, 

1 added, and you may effect any thing by throwing your- 
self upon him, and sitting in “ dhurua,*’^ that ii, without 
food, till your request is granted. Your course continued 
1, is now the reverse, us you appear to prefer paradiri'g 
in his gardens, and devouring the savoury viands he sends 
us. The earnestness with which I enforced tliose views 
produced a good effect, and the Nazir sent a messenger to 
the minister to say, that if he were the friend of his family, 
he would not detain him in this manner, for he had not come 
as a dog, to eat his bread, but as an acquaintance, to solicit 
a favour. , I rejoiced at the decision which he was now dis- 
playing, and called out in accents of delight from m y corner 
of the apartment, but the Nazir here requested me to conduct 
myself with greater discretion, and reirain more peaceable, 

I deserved the rebuke, and was thus glad to compromise 
matters between us. When the minister received the 
message, he called the Nazir to him, and along Mcplanation 
ensued regarding our affairs, which, as far as 1 could ga- 
ther, had left him bewildered as to their reality. It now 
appeared, however, that we were to have his good offices, 
for it was settled that we should set out early next morn- 
ing to the covntry seat of the chief, where we should see 
that personage. The Nazir, as being a man of consequepce, 
was instructed not to appear empty handed, ani the mi- 
nister with great kindness returned a shawl, which he had 
presented to him on his arrival, and desired him to give it 
and another to the chief of Koondooz. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, we set out on our jour- 
ney to Moorad Beg. We found him at the village* of K ha- 
nu-abad, which is about fifteen miles distant, and situated 
on the brow of the hills above the fens of Koondooz, enli- 
vened by a rivulet, which runs briskly past a fort, shaded 
by trees of the richest verd ure. We crossed this stream by 
a bridge, imd found ourselves at the gate of a small, but 
neatly fortified dwelling, in which the chief was now hold- 
ing his court. There were about five hundred saddled 
horses standing at it, and the cavaliers came and returned 
in great nnmbeiB.^ All of them were booted, and wore 
long knives, stuck into the girdle for swords, some of which 
were richly mounted, with gold. We sat down under the 
wall, and had amplO:Jtinie to survey the passing scene, and 
admire the martial w and pomp of these warlike Uzbeks. 
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None of the chiefs had more than a single attendant, and 
there was great simplicity in the whold arrangement. A Hin- 
doo belonging to the minister^went inside I 2 announce our 
arrival, and, in the mean time, I rehearsed my tale, and 
drew on a pair of boots as well for the uniformity as to 
hide my orovokingly wlijle ankles. My face had long been 
b irned into an Asiatic h«, and from it I fetrod no det<‘C- 
flo;i. Tho custom-house officer stood by, and I had taken 
c^e to have him previously schooled in all the p irticuhrs 
anova related. We were summoned, after about an hour’s 
delay, ind passed ifito tlie first gateway. We hero found 
an ardQ, in which stood the attendants and horses of the 
chief. Six or eight ** yessawuls*' or doorkeepers then an- 
nounced our approach, as we entered the inner building. 
The N'.izii’ headed the party, and marching up to the chief 
kissed his hand, and presented his shawls. The Hindoo of 
the custom-house followed, with two loaves of Russian 
white sugar, which he gave as his offering : and, in my 
humble capacity, I brought up the rear, and advanced to 
make my obeisance, sending forih a loud ** siilam alai- 
koom” and placing my hands between those of the chief, 
kissed them according to custom, and exclaimed ** tukseer,** 
the usual mode of expressing inferiority. The Uzbek gave 
a growl of approbation, and rolling on one side, said “ Ay, 
ay, he understamls the sulam.*' The “ vessawul” then 
gave a signal for my retreat, and I (good at the portal with 
inVhanas crossed among the lower domestics. Moorad 
Beg was seated on a tiger skin, and stretched out his legs 
covered with huge hoots, in oontempt of all eastern rules 
of decorum. He sat at the door, for contrary to the cus- 
tom of all Asiatic courts, an Uzbek there takes up his po- 
sition, and his visitors pass into the interior of the apart- 
ment. 'fhe chief was a man of tall stature, with harsh 
Tartar features ; his eyes were small to deformity, his fore- 
hfa«i broad ami frowning, amkhe wanted the beard which 
adorns the countenance in most oriental nations. He pro- 
ceeded to converse with tho Nazir ; and put several ques- 
tions rcginlin ; Cabool, and then on his own affairs, during 
which he Sj'oke of our poverty and situation. Then came 
the Hindoo of the Custom-house with mv talc. ** Your 
slave,” said ho, ** has examined the baggage of the two 
Armenians, and found them to he poor travellers. It is in 
evprv person’s nibuth that they are Europeans (Firinge»s\ 
and it would have placed tnc under your displeasure had 1 
let them depart ; 1 have, therefore, brought on * of them 
to know your orders.” The moment was critical ; and the 
chief gave me a look, and said in Turkish, — Are you cer- 
Ijnn he is an Armenian A second assurance carried 
conviction, and he issued an order for our safe conduct 
beyond the frontier. T stood by, and saw his secretary pre- 
pare and seal the paper ; and I could hafe embraced him 
when he pronounced it finished. 

It was now necessary to retreat with caution, and evince 
as little of the joy which we felt as possible. The chief had 
not considered me even worthy of a question ; aqji my garb, 
torn and threadbare, could give him no clue to my condi- 
tion. His attendants and chiefs, however, asked me many 
questions ; and his s^n, a youth with the unpromising name 
of Atalik, sent for me to know the tenets of the Armeni- 
ans— if they said prayers, believed in Mahommed, and 
would eat avith the “Faithful.” I replied, that we were 

people of the book,” and had our prophets ; hut to the 
home question of our credence in Mahommed, I said, that 
the New Testament had been written before that personage 
( on whom be peace) had appeared on earth. The lad 
turned to the Hindoos who were present, and said. Why this 
p icv rnau is better than you. I then narrated my story to 
the prince with more confidence, and kissed the young 
chief’s hand for the honour he had done in listening to it. 

W e were soon outside the fortification, and across the 
bridge ; but the heat of the sun was oppressive, and we 
alighted at a ga^(len to psss a few hours. The Hindoos 
got us refreshment ; and, yet enacting the part of a poor 
mail, I had a portion of the Nazir’s pillao sent to me, and 
ateheartily by myself, Tn the afternoon we returned to 
Koondooz ; and the good Hindoo of the Custom-house 
told me hyelie way, that the Uzbeks were had people, and 
did not deserve truth. *• Whoever you he, therefore, you 
are now safe.” 1 did most sincerely rejoice at the success 
of the journey ; for if tho chief had suspected our true 
character for a moment, we should have been deprived of 
all our money, j;uhjected to great vexation, and, i^rhaps. 
been confined for months in the unhealthy climate of 
Koondooz. We must, at all events, have abandoned every 
hope of prosecuting our journey ; and our aasumed poverty 
would have soon availed u» little ; since there were not 
wanting persons who had a shrewd guess at our concerns. 


i'hc whole affair exhibits a simplicity on the pah. the 
Uzbeks which is hardly to he credTted ; hut no peopUare 
more simple. The veteran Cafila-jiashee, who acc^pa- 
'lied me, was taken for my fellow-traveller, Dr. Gerard, 
though a grave, grey bearded, demure Moslem ; and the 
whole court of Moorad Beg were left in ignorance of what 
many of the Hindoo comintAiity knew as well as ourselves, 
—that we were Europeans.’* 

The above extracts ar^ taken from the first 
Volume. We now turn to the third, devoted 
exclusively to the voyage on the Indus, ^he au- 
thor's progress uras at first fi^reatly impeded by the ^ 
jealousy of the Sinde Government. * 

*hNear the mouth of the river we pas.sed a rock stretching 
aero*-* the stream, which is particularly mentioned by 
Nearchus, who calls it*a “dangerous rock,** and is the 
more neinarkahle, since there is not even a stone below 
Tatta in any other part of the indus. We passed many 
villages, anil had much to enliven and excite our attention 
had we not purposely avoided all intercoiir-ie with tli ^ peo- 
ple till made acquainted with the fate of our inti nation to 
the authorities at Darajee. A day pafied^in aiA.ous sus- 
pense; hut, on the following morning, a body of armed • 
men crowded round our bouts, and riietwholo n.aghbouf- 
hood was in a state of the greatest cxcltrcnent. The party 
stated themselves to he the soldieis of’ tho A*nvr, feiit to 
number our party, and tee the contents of all ilii> boats, as 
well as every box that they contain^od. I gave a ready and 
immediate assent; and we woie instantly l>oudf*d by about 
fifty armed men, who wrenched o|)'*n every tliiii)?, and pro- 
secuted the most rigorous searcu fir cannon and gun- 
powder. Mr. Lcckie and myself stood bv in amazement, 
till it was at length demanded that the box containing the 
large earn ige should he qpened ; for they pretended to 
view it as the Greeks had looked on the wooden horse, 
and believed that it would carry destruction into Sinde. 
Aright of it dissappointed their hopes, anri wc must be 
coniurors, it was asserted, to have come without arms and 
ammunitions. 

When the search had been completed, I entered into 
conversation with the head man of the party, and hail 
hoped to establish, by his means, a friendly connection 
with the authorities ; hut after a short pause, this person- 
age, who wiLs .) Reis of Lower Smde, intimated, that a 
report of the ilav’s transactions would be forihwith trans- 
mitted to T 1yd rabad ; and that, in the meanwhile, it was 
incumbent on us to await the decision of the Ameer, at 
the mouth of the river. The request appeared reasonable ; 
and the more so, since the party agreed to furnish us with 
every supply while so situated. We therefore weighed 
anchor, and dropped down the river ; but here our civi- 
lities ended. Hy the way we were met by several “din- 
gies” full of armed men, ami at night wore hailed by one 
of them, to know how many troops we had on board. 
Wc replied, that we had not even a musket. “ The evil 
is done,” rejoined a rudo Belooclie soldier, “ you have 
seen our country ; hut we have four thcllisand men 
“ ready for action !” To this vain-glorious observation 
succeeded torrents of abuse ; and when we ilacbed the 
mouth of the river, the party fired their matchlocks over 
us; but I dropped anchor, and resolved, if possible, to 
repel these insults by personal remonstrance. It was 
useless ; we were surrounded by ignorant barharians, who 
shouted out in reply to all 1 said, that they had been or- 
dered to turn us out of the country. I protested ^igainst 
their conduct in the most forcible language; remmdqd 
them that I was the representative, however humble, of a 
great Government, charged with pnpsents from Royalty ; 
and added, that, without a written document from their 
master, I should decline quitting Sinde. An hour*s delay 
served to convince me that perspnal violence would ensue, 
if I persisted in such a resolution; and as it was noting 
object to risk the success of the enterprise by such colli- 
si<m, I sailed for tlfe moat eastern mouth of the Indus, 
from which 1 addressed the authorities in Sinde, as well 
as Colonel Pottinger, the resident in Cutch. 

I was willing to believe that the soldiers had exceeded 
the authority which had been granted them ; and was 
speedily put in possession of a letter from the Ameer, 
couched in friendly terms, jbut narrating, at great length*.,. 
the difficulty and impossilfility of oavigatihg the InduS^'V/. 
“ The boats are so small,” said his Ilighnm, that J 
'* four or five men can embark in one of them ; ' 

*gres 9 is likewise slow; they have neither mssfl 
'sails; and the depth of water in the Indus is iikesrise . 
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*' so^ariStble as not to reach, in softie places, the k»ee or | 
** w^st of a man.” Bift this formidable enumeration of 

,^.il obsticles was coupled with no refusal from the 
«luler himself; and it seemed expedient, therefore, to 
make a second attempt, after repaying to his Highness's 
letter.” 

The author returned to Sinde;— at last he obtain- 
ed permission to resume his voyage. On his arrival 
at Hydrabad,' he was presented to the Ameer of 
8inde, ;^vho received him with protestations of* 
friendship and respect, and apologized for the trou- 
ble ^and delay that his people had occassioned him. 

•*'l followed up tiio interview by sending the government 
presents which 1 iiud brought for tiis Highness : they ezm- 
sisted of vjiiuus articles of European manufacture, —a gun, 
a brace of piScuUr a gold watch, *i wo telescopes, a clock, 
some English shawls and clothes, with two pair of degvUit 
cut glass candlesticks and shades. Some Pt‘rsian works 
beautifully lithographed in Bombay, and a map of the 
World and Hindoostaii, in Persian characters, completed 
the gift. The piinciple Ameer had previously sent two 
messages,* begging lhat 1 would not give the articles to 
any person but himself; and the possessor of fifteen mil- 
lions sterling portioned, with a partial hand, among the 
members of his family, the gifts that did not exceed the 
value 8f a few hundred pounds. His inea.ineii may be 
imagined, when he privarely deputed his Vizier to beg 
that i would exchange the clock and candlesticks for some 
strticles among the presents which 1 doubtless had tor 
}ther chiefs as they ronneJ no paitof the furniture of a 
Sindian palace. I told the Vizier tli.it the pre.seiits which 
L hail brought were intended to display the inanufactuie', 

;)f Euro|)e, and it was not customary to give the property 
>f O.ie pjrsoii to another. This,dMu.il produced a second 
messigo; and, as a similar occurrence happened, in 180.^, 

;oa mission at this court, we gather from the coiiicidence 
how little spirit and feeling actuate the cabinet oflly- 
irabad. Some score of trays, loaded witli fruit and 
}weetmeat». adorned with golddeaf, and sent by the dif- 
fereiit inem ieri of the family, closed the day. 

Early in the morning, we were cundu.ded to the dur- 
bar by. Vlcer Ismaecl Shah, one of the Vuicr, and oiir 
nihinandar ; on the road th • V'^izicr tojik occasion to a?>- 
mremehow much I wouldVltia -e tin* Ameer by c haili- 
ng the clock! riiere wa^ moie order and regularity in our 
lecond interview, winch was altogetlicr very satisfactory ; 
or the Ameer gave a rea I y assent to the wLslies of Go- 
vernment when they were communicated to him. The 
'onversatioii which enuied was of the most fnundly de- 
icription. His Highness a-^ked particularly for my bi other, 
looked attentively at our dre-s, and was much am.io>ed 
ifith the siiape and feather of the cockccl hat 1 wore. 
Before bidding limi adieu, he repealed, in even stronger 
language, all his yesterdiy’s professions; and, however 
questionable his sincerity, I took ray departure with much 
latistaction at what had passed, since it seemed lie would 
10 longer interrupt our advance to Lahore. Meer iVus- 
leer Khan^ the son of the Ameer, presented me with .i 
landsonie Damascus sword, which had a scabbard of 
'od velvet ornamented with gold ; his father sent me a 
mrse offifteen hundred rupees, witb an a;)ology, that he 
lad not a blade mounted as he desired, and begged I 
vould accept the value of one. After all the iiiconveni- 
mce to which wo harl been subjected, we hardly expected 
uch Ec reception at ilydrabad. Next morning we left 
he city, and encamped on the banks of the Indus near 
mr boats.” 

The author, wtis better treated by other Sindian 
ihiefs, who were singularly hospitable and gener- 
lus. Here is a notice of his interview with the 
imeer of Khyrpore. 

After, what I have already stateA our interview With 
deer Roost^^ Knan may be well imagined: he re- 
eved us UM^ a canopy of silk, seated on a cushion of 
loth of Tic was „ surrounded by the members of 
.is family, Tofty of whoiii (tiialss), descendSu In aright 
ins rroRr;l|^ father, are yet alive. There was more 
taiS.«nd|R 0 W than at Tfydraba^ but as little attention 
i> order or' silence. ^We exchanged the usual compli- 
sentt^^^^ckes of like oeoasions. I thanked his High- 
ess fiSrlne'UnifOrmatteniiomand hospiiality which we 
ad Meer Roostum Khan is about fifty; hU 

evdjmKIlkh were unite white, and the expression of 
«iisco|i^^i^ace,'aewellas his manners, were peculiarly 


mild. He and his relatives were too much taken up with 
our uniforms and fades to say much ; and he begged us 
to return in the evening, when there would be less bustle 
and confusion, to which we readily assented. 1 gave him 
my watch Iwfore leaving, and sent him a brace of pistoU 
and a kaleidoscope, with varies articles of Europe.in 
manufacture,' with which he ww highly delighted. The 
crowd was hardly to be penetrated, but very orderly : theV 
shouted as we approached ; and notlfing seemed to amuse 
them so much a- the feathers of our huts. *',Si/cli 
cock.*! I” was literally the expresbioi^ Tor abdut^ 200 
yards from the palace f if 1 can use such* a term fior the 
mud buildings of Simlc; there was a street of armed men, 
and among tliem stood thirty or forty persons with hal- 
berds, the foresters or hiintsrnen of the househol/jl. 

In the evening we again visited the Ameer, and found 
him seated on a terrace spreail with Pei sian carpets, and 
surrounded, as before, by his numerous relatives. He made 
a long address to me regarding his respect for the British 
government, and sail! tlia.t I had of course learned his senti- 
ments from his vizier. He looked to our Milimandar from 
Hydrabad, who I found had been doing eve ry thing in his 
pow'er to prevent our ine'‘ting at all, and then changed the 
conversation. The Ameer asked innumerable qiiestiofts 
about England and its powe rcm.irking that we were not 
formerly so military a gation ; a:, i he had heard that a few 
hundred years ago we went naked ai..’ painted oifr bod'.t;-. 
On our religion he was very inqiiisitiviT ; and when I 
ed him that L had read the IWoran, he made me repeat the 
“ Kuluma,” or creed, in Persian and Arabic, to liisiiu-x- 
pre.Hsible deliglit. Ho said that our greatness had risen 
from a knowleilgo of mankind, and alttuiding to otlier peo- 
ple’s concerns as well a- our own. He exandned my 
sword, a small cavalry sabre, uudremarke'l that it would not 
do much harm ; but 1 rejoined, that the age of fighting with 
thi" weapon had passed, which drew a shout and :i sigh 
from man V prcs^uil. T'lere was '*o mufh mildness in all 
that the Ameer said that I could not believe we were in 
a Bedooche court. He expiesserl sorrow that we could not stay 
a month with hiiii ; butsince we weio resolved to ptqceed, 
we must take his state barge, and the son ol his vizier, to 
the frontier, and accept the pooi hospitality «>f a Belooclie 
soldier, meaning himself, so long as we weie in the Kliyr- 
oor territory, 1 must inenttoii tliatthc hospitality, which 
e so modestly named, consisted of eight or ten sheep, 
with all sorts ot providons for 150 people daily, and that 
while at Khyrpoor he sent for our use, twice a day, a meal 
of seventy-two dishes. They con-ii.sted of pillaos and otl.er 
nativ viands. Tlie cookery was rich, and some of them 
delicious. They were sorvod up in silver. We quitted 
Khyrpoor with Vegret, after the attentioii.s which we had 
received. Before starling, the Ameer and his family se it ' 
to us two daggers, and two beautiful svvords with belts orna- 
mented by largo masses of gold. Tl:e blulc of one of 
them was valued at 801. To tliese were added many cloths 
and native silks ; also a purse of a thousand rupees, which 
1 did not accept, excusing myself hy the remark that I re- 
uired nothing to make me remembcr^^hc kindness of Meer 
ioostum Khan.” 

The following account of the interest excited by 
the appearance of an English traveller orf the Indus 
is highly interesting. 

** The curiosity of the people on the. banks of the Indu.s 
was intense. One man in the crowd demanded that we 
should stop nid show ourselves, since there bad never been 
a whitfi face in this country before, and we were bjiurid 
to exhibit, from the welcome which we hjul received : he 
had seen Shah Shooia, he said fthe ex-king of Cabool), 
but never an Englisli man. NeeaJ say we gratified liim 
and the crowd, of which he was the spokesman I “ Bismil- 
la,” “in the name of God,” was their u,9ual c.xclamation 
when we appear^, and we daily heard ourselves styled kings 
and princes. The ladies were more curious than their hus- 
banos. They wear ear-rings of large dimensions, with tur- 
quoises suspended or fixed to them ; for these stones are of 
little value in the vicinity of Khorasan. Among; the women, 

I should note the Syudanees, or Bebees, the female Jesceo- 
dsnts of Mahommed : they go about veiled, or rather with 
a long white robe thrown over their entire body, having 
netted orifices before the eyes and mouth. They are all 
beggars, and very vociferous in their demands for alms : 
one set of them, (for they go about in trobps,) when they 
found I did not readily meet their demands, produced a 
written paper from the shrine of Lai Shah Baz, at Seli- 
wun, to hasten my charity k Father Mannqiie, in bis 
journey by the Indus some centuries ago« complains “of 
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the frail fair ones'* who molested him J)y the way. In the 
present at;e, the dress of the courtezans, who are to he met 
in every place of size in the cdunlry. would give a favour- 
able idea of the wealth of Sinde, and it is one of the few, 
if not the onW, amiisem^ts of the inhabitants (o listen 
to the lascivious sonf^s these people. Tfh^^v areare- 
nmrkahly handsome race, and carry alonq; with them a 
spirit of enthusiasm in their performance unknown to the 
ladfos ^of Hindoostan.* ’ 

must hgr% conclude our notice of Lieut. 
BiirneS* book for the present, but we shall perhaps 
return to it a^ain. We oii^ht to mention that it is 
beautifuljy printed and is embellished with several 
fine en^ravin^s, amon^^st which is a portrait of the 
author. — E d. 


A LOVER OF 'HINDOOSTAN” TO IIIS MrS- 
TRESS. 


Graceful thy moonlike forehead round 
•The loosened tendrils rurl,* 

Thy Peri foQt,<that gems the ground, 

Outvies “ Scrindih’s” pearl ; 

As Cygnet swayed on rl^ipling tides, 

Thy gentle bo^oin lieaves, 

The fawn, that through the forest glides, 
From thee her gait receives. 

II. 

Thy ripe, and polished cheeks resemble 
The “ Asoka s" crinrson die ; 

'I’lie dew drops, on it’s stem that tremble, 
Thy languid, swinniiing eye. 

01 India’s tlowers, the AiomaM choice, 

Thy fragrant breath doth shame ; 

The “ Koil” hears thy dulcet voice. 

And burns with jealou'. Hariic. 

III. 

Serene — the modest “ (Cactus" flower 
ItesisLs tli“ l).iy-trorl’s shocks, 

But, touched by “ (.'handra's” tenderer powe 
Her udoi'uu'' source unlocks ; 

And thus-scrlu<led, curtained, cold. 

Thou shunn’st the blazing hour. 

And thus (loth hrilniy night unfold 
Thy charm's extalic dower. , 

iv. 

The firc-flies hang, in gay fi-stoon 
The .rasmiiie bonglis amid, 

Glad earth oxp.imls beneath the moon. 

Thou only thou -art hid : • 

Thou comc^t “thv radiant aspect robes 
The ambient air with light, 

Thou feerst fliis hcait’s tumultuous throbs 
Oh ! soothe it’s wild delight. 


The Calcutta Monthly JouiiNAL.— Fliis 
work was foni^rly printed :ii the Gazette 

Pr^s hut when the ladia Gazette was “ nhsorbcfV* 
in the /farAflrM, Messrs. Smith, and Co. h'^cainclhe 
Proprietors of the Monthly Journal also. T'hey have 
commenced a new scries and have altered and im- 
proveil its form and appearance. It is now neatly 
printed in t\t%-column pages, something in tlic 
fitjde of our own paper. It professes to he a gene- 
ral register of local occurrences, and an epitome of 
the Jndiai^ Press. Such a work would be useful to 
those who are desirous to send friends at home aii 
account of what is going on in this remote comer 
of the world. The articles are very judiciously 
selected and arranged. 

Mrs. LKiCcH. — Mrs. Leach’s Benefit is to take 
place on Monday the 20th instant. The entertain- 
msul will consist of the musical Melo-drama of 
Massaniello or the dutnb girl of Portici and the 
Farce of the Bee-hive. 


THE LfMERICi; BELLS. 

Those evening bells,— those evening bells, 

How inanv h tnie their music tells 
Of vonOi, Slid homo, and that sweet time, 

WUenJirst I heard their soothing: chime ! 

Moore's Melodies, 

^ In my youth I was a wanderer over*raany lands. 
Disinclined to a residence in England, bj causes 
into the details of which it fs needless here to 
enter ; and urged, besides, by a naturally unqiflet 
a*,d restless disposition, I left my home at the* early 
age of sixteen, determined to he absent from Eng- 
land for a protracted jDeriod, and diying tliattime, 
to inspect whatsoever might be worthy of notice, 
j as works of art or nature,, in any part of the 
j European continent, the ports of which had, then, 

1 only recently been opened to my countrymen, by 
the overthrow and subsequent capljvitv of the 
mighty Emperor who so long had*held the*nations 
in awe. In the prosecution of tjiis plan, I nob 
only visited the principal cities of France and Ger- 
many, to which, travelling was, in former tiays, 
chiefly conflned by British Tourists; I explor- 
ed the romantic vallies of the Pyrenees : I admir- 
ed the gorgeous magnificence of Florence, viewed 

from the banks of the btautifiil Arno : “ I stood 
at Venire on the bridge of sighs,” and thought on its 
glory of a thousand years, departed for ever. 1 
saw the hoarv summit iff Mont Blanc, capped with 
eternal snows, reflected in the crystal waters of 
the Leman ; the fiery Crater of Vesuvius imaged in. 
the bine waves of the hay of Naples ; and standing 
on the rock of Gibraltar, I looked forth over the 
wide expanse of the Meititerranean and the, .Atlantic 
In a word, “ when seven long years were passed 
and gone” in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
amongst the Isles of Greece, — when seven years, 

I say, had been spent in those beautiful counlrics, 

I was once more within the house wlicrv^ I was 
born, relating to .smiling and aflectionate. friends 
the wonders 1 had seen during my long absence 
from them, and assuring them, that cured by it of 
niy fancy for^ roving, I intended no more to leave 
I hem. 

But, says the ])roverh, promises are made to 
be broken. The quiet Joys of home soon became 
insipid, to one so restles.sand accustomeiUo chanj^e 
as 1 was ; and the gypsy spirit of vagrancy within 
me, far from being in any degree, apphased by 
my seven ycar*s pilgrimage, only seemed to have 
acquired thereby, strength irresistible, exciting 
me to further wanderings. Nor did I long, 
attempt to do violence to my own inclinations. 

1 very speedily arranged a summer excursion 
through the sister kingdom of Ireland, that beau- 
tifii], and, liy nature most highly gifted country, 
but which, for these seven hundred years, has 
been so disgracefully misruled by its governors — 
so piteously embroiled in perpetual strife, by the 
fickleness, and (sometimes causele.ss) discontent of 
its^eople. 1 landed at Dublin on the last morning 
of the sunny month of May, in the year 1826. 
Alas ! could I have imagined then, that an ad- 
verse desl^iy would compel me, in a short time, 
abruptly to put an. end to my projected tour ; and 
drive me ; an unwillingly exile, to this strange • 
land, never more, perhaps to see the friend, whose 
love, or the home whose calm delights, I prized ' 
so lightly : with feeling h(Av diflereot from those 
of reckless gaity and youthful light-heartedness, 
would 1 have set out on that journey through the' 
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groen Isle ! The approach of evil, however! was 
^unkpown and therefore unfcared : in accordance 
with that most wAse dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence, which, belying tb^ poet^s words, for- 
bids the 

(’otnins events to cast their shadows before, 

- Were it npt so, to how many would this life be 
a state of actual and unmitigated misery, uncheer-" 
ed by tbc hope that dietli not ! whilst even to the 
ch^efest of Fortune’s favorites what would it afford 
save momentary pleasure, embittered by the know- 
ledge of impending and inevitable calamity. ^ 

But 1 am growing garrulous : on then to my 
tale. • c 

It was on a raw and comfortless afternoon, 
though one of August, that having already visited 
the other principal places in the south of Ireland, 
,1 approached the commercial city of Limerick. 
The frame my mind was not imsiiited to the 
stormy state of the weather; being, like it gloomy 
and overcharged with sadness. For in the early 
part gf that day, 1 had been afflicted with the first 
of the many sorrows, which have since been heap- 
ed upon me : having received intelligence of the 
une.Kpected death of an old and very dearly doved 
friend, tinder circumstances of most heart-rending 
distress. Hence, on arriving within a couple of 
miles of the town, feeling disinclined to s;il)jcet 
myself more, and sooner, than was unavoidable 
to the noise and tumult which ever reign around a 
place of public entertainment, I descended from 
my carriage and sent it forward to the Hotel ; 
purposing to follow at my leisure, and on foot. I 
walked on, for some time, scarcely observant of 
the olijects around me : chewing the cud of 
bitter fancy. At length, arousing myself from my 
reverie I found that 1 was standing beneath a 
magnificent elm, on a rising ground. The city 
and the Shannon lay spread out beneath me : the 
spires and pinnacles of the former, and the white 
sails of the numerous vessels wliich smoothly 
glided over the latter, being lighted up, and gild- 
ed by the last rays of the sun ; which, about 
to sink beneath the horizon, fov a moment 
hurst through the clouds that had obscured its 
brightness during the greater part of the day. At 
the same instant, the hells of the cathedral rang 
forth a merry peal : possibly, because that parti- 
cular evening was some provincial festival. Let 
this have 'heen as it may, the sight of the glorious 
sun, and the sound of those sweet hells exercised 
a kindly influence over me. *‘A change came 
o’er the spirit of my dream,” and a light broke 
on the gloomy grief then preying upon me. I 
ceased, for the moment, to murmur against fate ; 
and turning my face towards the town, 1 took my 
way thither with a tranquilised mind ; no longer 
disinclined to miif^le in the haunts of men, or to 
perform my share of the common duties of hu- 
manity. 

You may be sure that, the next morning, w^n 
I went forth, according to the ciiisitom of travellers, 
to view the wonders of the place of which the 
principal are the elegapt” and spacious Town Hall, 
the flourishing; paper and i^ollen manufactures, 
the, stately bridge across the Shannon and, last, 
but riot least, that noble riv^ itself, which here 
» to.Ipnad and deep, that vessels of very consider- 
^ dble buHilien may ue fdooi to the city quays, and 
there diee]harge tneir ca^. You may be sure, that 
6 when (ihid minutidy inspected all diese, I foiled 
'UottayUt theeaibedndtandeveuto ascend thetur^ 


ret wherein hang those bells, of which the tones had 
so soothed me the preyious evening. From this 
place, the spectator enjoys a most magnigeent 
view of the city and th^ surrounding country. 
The old veeger by whom I l/as accompanied in the 
capacity of cicerone, gave me, the folloMnng histoiy 
of the hells which he said that*he had read in^the 
ancient archives of the cathedral. 

In the early years of the I6th CAitury, ther^p dwelt 
in the little village «i’ Bovino, in the Italian king- 
dom of Naples, a worthy couple named Baitolino 
and Marcella Zarti. They were in humble circum- 
stances, hut not j>aupers : for the calling of Bar- 
tolino which was that of chief Herdsman to the 
neighbouring wealthy monastery of San Severo 
afforded them a decent subsistence ; and tliough 
poor, they were not despised : in as much as they 
dealt honestly towards all men ; were charitable, 
so far as their limited means permitted them to he, 
to those yet poorer than themselves ; and were 
ever respectful to, .their supe rior's, withoqt ]>eiiig 
subservient. ’I’hese good peoplp i "'d only one son, 
by name Luigi : an ingenious youth, who was ihcir 
pride and their delight on account of the kindness 
of his heart, the sweetness of his disposition, and 
the comeliness of Ids person. Having been in- 
structed by a worthy friar of San Severo, in all the 
mysteries of monastic loro, and afterwards appren- 
ticed to one of the most brninent inelal founders (d’ 
the age, his parents fondly hoped, that by the 
judicious (lis|)lay of hiS learning, of tin* scieniirn! 
exercise of his difficult calling, he would in due 
season, raise himself to wealth and renown, and 
cause his name to he carried doxvn to a remote 
posterity. 

At the jieriod of which I write, the exercise of the 
mechanical arts aini inamifactiircs were not, as with 
us moderns they are, conflned to the ignorant and 
illiterate : who only arrive at pertVetion, becaffse 
so concise are the rules laid down for their giiiil- 
ance, that they cannot err. TAew, art and science 
went, in a great measure, hand in hand : and call- 
ings, which now would he looked on as degrading 
were in those days honorably pursued hy the t.\- 
leiited ^nd scientific. For instance, Cvjllini was 
originally only a carver in wood, till practice and 
genius taught him the delicate in which he has 
never yet been excelleil, of engraving in the pre- 
cious metals : and Bnonarotti himself, was a ma- 
son, before he became a sculptor, and atrchitect of 
St. Peters. 

\Vhen Luigi had attained the age of three and 
twenty his mother died ; and not very long after, his 
father also vas gathered to the grave. Thus bereaved 
of both his parents, and left, moreover, with Only 
a very slender maintenance, the poor youth at first 
gave himself u}) to excessive grief — nay almost 
to despair. Time, however, which soothes the 
violence of sorrow, had its usual effect upon 
him ; and this not the less completely, or speedily, 
that the greatest kindness was shewn him, innis 
afflictions, by his former preceptor ; now become 
abbot of San Severo. The days of mourning being 
elapsed, that good prelate sent word to Luigi, that 
he should come to him the next morning : when 
having pointed out in very forcible language the 
folly of excessive grieL since death is the common 
lot of all mortals; as well as the wickedness of it, 
seeing that no man dies without the flat of the Al- 
mighty, he relieved his present necessities, by pla- 
cing in his hands a purse containing one thou- 
sand Zechins in gold ; and commanded him to use 
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his utmost skill and ability in th^ manufacture of 
a sett of bells, for the monastery ; the completion 
of which within three yeafs from that time, would 
be the means, he said, of assuring^ to him another 
sum, double in amoi^t, as the final^ reward of 
his labor. 

At the expiry of the allotted time, so diligfently had 
labored, that not only were the bells in every 
respQct*finishc(l'-^hey were even actually suspend- 
ed in (he belfry of the monastery. It is possible 
that the fact of the artist bein^ engag^ed. on this 
consummation of his undertaking, to wed a fair 
and gentle maiden, whom he had long dearly loved, 
may have tended, very materially, to urge him to 
diligence ; and to lighten his toils, by the antici- 
pation of so sweet an end to them. However this 
may be, — and I think many of my readers will 
admit, tliat the supposition is not very extravagant 
— it is at any rate perfectly certain, that at the pe- 
riod named by the abbot, Luigi’s part of the con- 
tract was fulfilled ; as, indeed, was also the worthy 
Friar’s^ he having delivered to^ils protege, on the 
very last day of the third twelve-month, a second 
purse, containing two thousand golden Zechins. 
With so many of these as remained to him as pro- 
fit, Luigi effected the purchase of a little farm, in 
the immediate vicinity of the monastery and hav- 
ing united himself in the holy bands of wedlock 
with his dear Teresa, he fondly hoped tliat he 
might pass the remainder of his days within the 
sweet inffuence of the sound of his own hells, in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, and in the peace- 
able prosecution of his agricultural pursuits : with 
the exercise, also, as opportunity might present it- 
self, of his other avocation. And, in effect, for 
some years he did so live : but it is not in the na- 
ture of human affairs that such calm enjoyment 
should long endure. 

^ That which put an end to Luigi’s short-lived fe- 
licity, was the demon of kingly ambition. In those 
days, the mighty king of France, and the still 
mightier emperor of Germany, 'iw;re striving for 
the sovereignty of the civilised world : and the fair- 
est portion of it, unhappy Italy, was selected, as 
it often has been before and since, for the thea- 
tre whereon rival monarchs contended for this 
rich prize. For sometime, the southern provin- 
ces, under the protection of the French, had enjoyed 
comparative peace and tranquility : but latterly, 
the opposing armies had met on the plains of 
Pavia, and in the bloody battle which there took 
place, the gallant Francis, to use his own words, 
lost all saoe his honor. The imperialists, elated 
by unexpected victory, and exasperated, besides, to 
fury, by sundry ill aavised and feeble attempts at 
resistance, on the part of the natives, soon over-ran 
the whole Peninsula : marking their fiendish course 
by burning towns, as beacons ; and by rivers of 
blood; to augment which, the innocent as well as 
guilty, thos^ who bowed down before the conquer- 
or, as well as those who resisted his authority 
were not unfrequently sacrificed, with every attend- 
ant circumstance of barbarity. Among many 
others, * who were friendly to the French, the 
Brotherhood of San Severo were sufferers ; and 
Luigi also, was not spared, for he had been 
faithful to the benefactors of his youth. The 
monastery, was razed to the ground ; and not 
a few of its tenants put to the sword in cold 
blood : whilst the rest were sent forth, many in 
old age, and all in poyerty, to seek precarious sub- 
sistence in a world to which they were unused. 


Of tbs latter, the farm was, in like manner, •(Plun- 
dered and set on fire ; his* innocent childmu 
and affectionate wife were ragrfiered before* jiis * 
face, in spite of his earnest prayers for mercy 
and he himself only escaped a similar fate, by a 
precipitate flight to the nearest sea-port ; and by 
thence embarking himself on board a vessel, which 
providentially, was about to set sail, aUthat veiy in- * 
htant, for the capital of the friendly republic of 
Genoa. ^ • 

But the unhappy exile had not yet drained the 
cup of bitterness to the very dregs. On the* third 
mqrning of the voyage, a strange sail was descridd 
in the distance ; which the Neapolitan Podroiie, 
with much lanientatifln and wringinj^ of hands de- 
clared he recognised, by sure signs, as the pirate 
vessel of a noted Sallee Ro^cr. And in fact, so it 
proved to be : for on nearer approach, theturbaned 
heads of the swarthy coraplexioned moors were 
plainly discernible above the dec4c eff thc^tranger 
Barque, amid glittering scimitars and uplifted Yaj-« 
tagans. They were heard summoning their victims 
to submit unresistingly. Flight was imposstible — 
resistance would have been folly — unconditional 
surrender, alone, was open to Luigi and his com- 
panions ; who gave themselves up accordingly — 
cursing their hard fiite, \jhich had preserved them 
from death or captivity at the hands of Christian 
enemies, only to doom them to slavery, amongst 
uncivilised infidels. • 

Years, long weary years, passed on. Youth had 
changed into the prime of manhood, and this was 
quickly merging into old age, and Luigi was still 
a captive. At length, the days of his bondage were 
numbered. With the snows of age, came liberty 
also: and Fortune, which, throughout the better 
portions of his life, had ever frowned on the Ita- 
lian, al last smiled upon him, in his declining 
years. Me was fortunate enough to render a signal 
service to his master — nothing less, indeed, than 
that of effecting the preservation of his life from the 
blow of a midnight assassin; and the result of this 
good deed was not freedom only, but rich presents 
of gold and costly morchandiAe : for the dictates of 
gratitude ar^, sometimes, heard, even in the breasts 
of heathens. 

Behold, then, the Italian exile once more free. 
Beliold his vessel once more bounding over the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, towards the land he 
loved so well. Behold ^m once agaip upon its 
shore ! He stands at Hul^n the very spot, where 
passed his innocent childhood, and the happiest 
days of his youth and early manhood. He stands 
there— but alas ! how changed from what he was ! 
Then, young in years and in hope — loving and 
beloved. Now, old, unknown, and decrepid: borne 
down by the weight of years, of chains, and of sor- 
rows f Thus the hills of San Severo were still co- 
vered with luxuriant vines ; •the cornfields of its 
valley were still brightened by a cloudless sun ; its 
streams still flowed clearly and joyously as in other 
days. But where was the cottage of the artist 
and his little *farm ? not a vestige remained of 
either. Where was the rich monastciy, which al- 
most rivalled a palace in extent, and a fortress in 
solidity ? Scarcely two stones of it lay one on the 
other, to make known the place where once that 
stately edifice reared its towers. And where ^ weft 
the bells,— the work of the artist’s own hands, the 
result of three years ^of unmmitted labor— which 
erst chimed so merrily from the highest of those 
turrats? They had beei»:^d by the rapaciqiis 
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gro^n Isle I The approach of evil, howeve^I was 
^unkpown and therefore unfeared : in accordance 
with that most \dse dispensatiun of an all-wise 
Providence, which, belying the poet’s words, for- 
bids the 

Coming events to cast their shadows before. 

' Were it ngt so, to how many would this'^^life be 
a state of actual and unmitigated misery, uncheer-^ 
ed by tbc hope that dicth not ! whilst even to the 
cb^etest of Fortune’s favorites what would it afford 
save momentary f)lca8ure, embittered by the know- 
ledge of im|)ending and inevitable calamity. 

But 1 am growing garrulous ; on then to my 
tale. • • 

It was on a raw and comfortless afteftioon, 
though one of August* that having already visited 
the other principal places in the south of Ireland, 
1 approached the commercial city of Limerick. 
The frame eff my mind was not imsuited to the 
stormy state of the weather; being, like it gloomy 
and overcharged with sadness. For in the early 
part yf that day, I had been afflicted with the first 
of the many sorrows, which have since been heap- 
ed upon me : having received intelligence of the 
unexpected death of an old and very dearly- loved 
friend, tinder circumstances of most heart-rending 
distress. Hence, * on arWing within a couple of 
miles of the town, feeling disinclined to subject 
myself more, and sooner, than was unavoidable 
to the noise and tumult which ever reign around a 
place of public entertainment, 1 descended from 
my carriage and sent it forward to the Hotel ; 
purposing to follow at my leisure, and on foot. I 
walked on, for some time, scarcely observant of 
the olijects around me : chewing the cud of 
bitter fancy. At length, arousing myself from my 
reverie I found that I was standing beneath a 
magnificent elm, on a rising ground. The city 
and the Shannon lay spread out beneath me : the 
spires and pinnacles of the former, and the white 
sails of the numerous vessels which smoothly 
glided over the latter, being lighted uj). and gild- 
ed by the last rays of the sun : which, about 
to sink beneath the horizon, fur a moment 
burst through the clouds that had obscun-d its 
brightness during the greater part of the day. At 
the same instant, the bells of the cathedral rang 
forth a merry peal : possibly, because that parti- 
cular eveping was some provincial festival. J^et 
this have been as it majr, the sight of the glorious 
sun, and the sound of those sweet bells e.xercised 
a kindly influence over me. **A change came 
o’er the spirit of my dream,” and a light broke 
on the gloomy grief then preying upon me. 1 
ceased, for the moment, to murmur against fate ; 
and turning my face towards the town, I took my 
way thither with a tranquilised mind ; no longer 
disinclined to miif|^le in the haunts of men, or to 
perform iny share of the common duties of hu- 
manity. 

You may be sure that, the ne.xt rooming, wljen 
1 went forth, according to the cultom of travellers, 
to view the wonders of the place of which the 
principal are the elegant and spacious Town Hall, 
the flourishing paper and woollen manufactures, 
the stately bridge across the Shannon and, last, 
but not least, that noble river itself, which here 
is so broad and deep, that vessels of very Consider- 
able burthen may lie closd to the city and 

^ere discharge meir cargo. You may beeum, tha|: 

1 when 1 had miAutd:y inspected all these^ I fiuled 
not to visit the cathedral, and ^ven to ascend thetuN 


ret wherein hangthose bells, of which the tones had 
so soothed me the previous evening. From this 
place, the spectator enjoys a most magni^cent 
view of the city and t.h^ surrounding country. 
The old vesger by whom I Mas accompanied in the 
capacity of cicerone, gave me, the following histofy 
of the bells which he said that*he had read in^he 
ancient archives of the cathedral. 

In the early years of the l6th Cdhtury, therp dwelt 
in the little village of Bovino, in the Italian king- 
dom of Naples, a worthy couple named Baitolino 
and Marcella Zarti. They were in humbk circum- 
stances, but not ]>au])ers : for the calling of Bar- 
tolino w'hich was that of chief Herdsman to the 
neighbouring wealthy monastery of San Severo 
afforded them a decent subsistence ; and though 
poor, they were not despised : in as much as they 
dealt honestly towards all men ; were charitable, 
so far as their limited means permitted them to be, 
to those yet poorer than themselves ; and were 
ever respectful to^their superiors, withoqt ]>eing 
subservient, 'riiese good peopl# had only one *on, 
by name Luigi : an ingenious youUi, who was their 
pride and their flelight on account of the k'lidnes.s 
of his hearf, the sweetness of his disposition, '’nd 
the cornrlines.s of his person. Having been in- 
structcfl by a worthy friar of San Severo, in all tlic 
mysteries; of monastic lore, and aftej-wards a|)pren- 
liced to one of the most Eminent metal founders of 
the age. his parents fondly hoped, that by the 
judicious display of bis learninn, or tin* scienliiic 
e.Ycrcise of his diflicult calling, he would in due 
season, raise himself to wealth and renown, and 
cause his iiatiie to be carried down to a remote 
posterity. 

At the period of whicli I write, the exercise of the 
mechanical arts anti manufactures were not, as with 
us moderns they are, confined to tlie ignorant and 
illiterate : who only arrive at pertVetion, beeaflse 
so concise are the rules laid down for iboir guid- 
ance, that they cannot err. TheHy arl tint] science 
went, in a great measure, hand in hand : and c.dU 
ings, which now would be looked on as degrading 
were in those days honorably pursued by tlie t;r- 
lentcd qnd scientific. For instance, Cellini was 
originally only a carver in wood, till practice and 
genius taught him the delicate a^, in which he has 
never yet been excelled, of engraving in the pre- 
cious metals : and Buonarotti himself, was a n^a- 
son, before he became a sculptor, and aft'chitect of 
St. PeUTS. 

YVlien Luigi bad attained the age of three and 
twenty his mother died ; and not very long after, his 
father also was gathered to the grave. Thus bereaved 
of both his yiarents, find left, moreover, with (fnly 
a very slender maintenance, the poor youth at first 
gave himself up to e..cessive grief — nay almost 
to despair. Time, however, which soojthes the 
violence of sorrow, had its usual effect upon 
him; and this not the less completely, or speedily, 
that the greatest kindness was shewn him, innis 
afflictions, by his former preceptor ; now become 
abbot of San Severo. The days of mourning being 
elapsed, that good prelate sent word to Luigi, that 
he should come to him the next morning : when 
having pointed out in very forcible language the 
folly of excessive grief, since death i§ the common 
Ibt of all mortais ; as well as the wickedness of it, 
seeing that no man dies without the flat of the Al- 
mighty, he relieved his pr|8ent necessities, by pla- 
cing in his hands a purse containing one thou- 
sand Zechins in gold ; and commanded him to use 
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his utmost skill and ability in th^ manufacture of 
a sett of bells, for the monastery ; the completion 
of which within three yeafs from that time, would 
be the means, he said, of assurin jir to him another 
sum, double in amo^t, as the final reward of 
lus Labor. 

At theeapiry of the allotted time, so dilifj^ently had 
Lifigi. labored, that not only were the bells in every 
rcspsct*finishc(l--ithey were even actually suspend- 
ed in flie belfry of the monastery. It is possible 
that the fact of the artist bein^; engaged, on this 
consummation of his undertaking, to wed a fair 
and gentle maiden, whom he had long dearly loved, 
naay have tended, very macerially, to urge him to 
diligence ; and to lighten his toils, by the antici- 
pation of so sweet an end to them. However this 
may be, — and I think many of my readers will 
admit, that the supposition is not very extravagant 
—it is at any rate jierfectly certain, that at the pe- 
riod named by the abbot, Luigi's part of the con- 
tract was fulfilled ; as, indeed, was also the worthy 
Friar's^ he having delivered toliis protege, on the 
very last day of the third twelve-month, a second 
purse, containing two thousand golden Zeehins. 
With so many of these as remained to him as pro- 
fit, Luigi effected the purchase of a little farm, in 
the immediate vicinity of the monastery and hav- 
ing united himself in the holy bands of wedlock 
with his dear Teresa, he fondly hoped that he 
might pass the remainder of his days within the 
sweet influence of the sound of his own hells, in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, and in the ])eace- 
able prosecution of his agricultural pursuits : with 
the exercise, also, as opportunity might present it- 
self, of his other avocation. And, in effect, for 
some years he did so live : but it is not in the na- 
ture of human affairs that such calm enjoyment 
should long endure. 

- That which put an end to Luigi’s short-lived fe- 
licity, was the demon of kingly ambition. In those 
days, the mighty king of France, and the still 
mightier emperor of Germany, uiere striving for 
the sovereignty of the civilised world : and the fair- 
est portion of it, unhappy Italy, was selected, as 
it often has been before and since, for the thea- 
tre whereon rival monarchs contended for this 
rich prize. For sometime, the southern provin- 
ces, under the protection of the French, had enjoyed 
comparative peace and tranquility : but latterly, 
the opposing armies had met on the plains of 
Pavia, and in the bloody battle which there took 
place, the gallant Francis, to use his own words, 
lost all saoe his honor. The imperialists, elated 
by unexpected victory, and exasperated, besides, to 
fury, by sundry ill advised and feeble attempts at 
resistance, on the part of the natives, soon over-ran 
the whole Peninsula : marking their fiendish course 
by burning towns, as beacons ; and by rivers of 
blood ; to augment which, the innocent as well as 
guilty, thosef who bowed down before the conquer- 
or, as .well as those who resisted his authority 
were not unfrequently sacrificed, with every attend- 
ant circumstance of barbarity. Among many 
others, * who were friendly to the French, the 
Brotherhood of San Severo were sufferers ; and 
Luigi also^ was not spared, for he had been 
faithful to the benefactors of his youth. The 
monastery, was razed to the ground ; and not 
a few of its tenants put to the sword in cold 
blood : whilst the rest were sent forth, many in 
eld age, and all in poyerty, to seek precarious sub- 
sistence in a world to which they were unused. 


Of tbs latter, the farm was, in like manner, •6hm* 
dered and set on fire ; his* innocent childmn 
and affectionate wife were murdered beforetjtiis 
face, in spite of bis earnest prayers for mercy 
and he himself only escaped a similar fate, by a 
precipitate flight to the nearest sea-port ; and by 
thence embarking himself on board a vessel, which 
providentially, was about to set sail, abthat vei^ in- 
stant, for the capital of the friendly republic of 
Genoa. , • 

But the unhappy exile had not yet drained the 
cup of bitterness to the very dregs. On the 'third 
morning of the voyage, a strange sail was descridd 
in the distance ; which the Neapolitan Podrone, 
with much lamentatien and wringin/S* of hands de- 
clared lie recognised, by sure signs, as the pirate 
vessel of a noted Sallee Ro^er. And in fact, so it 
proved to he : for on nearer approach, theturbaned 
heads of the swarthy complexioned moors were 
plainly discernible above the deck df tlie'<tranger 
Barque, amid glittering scimitars and uplifted Ya |-4 
tagans. They were heard summoning their victims 
to submit unresistingly. Flight was iinposiyhle — 
resistance would have been folly — unconditional 
surrender, alone, was open to Luigi and his com- 
panions ; who gave themselves up accordingly — 
cursing their hard fate, ijhich had preserved them 
from death or captivity at the hands of Christian 
enemies, only to doom them to slavery, amongst 
uncivilised infidels. « 

Years, long weary years, passed on. Youth had 
changed into the prime of manhood, and this was 
quickly merging into old age, and Luigi was still 
a captive. At length, the days of his bondage were 
numbered. With the snows of age, came liberty 
also: and Fortune, which, throughout the better 
portions of his life, had ever frowned on the Ita- 
lian, at last smiled upon him, in his declining 
years. He was fortunate enough to render a signal 
service to his master — nothing less, indeed, than 
that of effecting the preservation of his life from the 
blow of a midnight assassin; and the result of this 
good deed was not freedom only, but rich presjnts 
of gold and costly merchandiice : for the dictates of 
gratitude art, sometimes, heard, even in the breasts 
of heathens. 

Behold, then, the Italian exile once more free. 
Behold his vessel once more bounding over the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, towards the land he 
loved so well. Behold ^m once agaip upon its 
shore ! He stands at li^^lbn the very spot, where 
passed his innocent childhood, and the happiest 
days of his youth and early manhood. He stands 
there — but alas ! how changed from what he was I 
Then, young in years and in hope — loving and 
beloved. Now, ohl, unknown, and decrepid: borne 
down by the weight of years, of chains, and of sor- 
rows ! Thus the hills of San Severo were still co- 
vered with luxuriant vines ; 'the cornfields of its 
valley were still brightened by a cloudless sun ; its 
streams still flowed clearly and joyously as in other 
days. But where was the cottage of the artist 
and his little *farm ? not a vestige remained of 
either. Where was the rich monastery, which al- 
most rivalled a palace in extent, and a fortress in 
solidity ? Scarcely two stones of it lay one on the 
other, to make known the place where once that 
stately edifice reared its towera. And where weft 
the bells, — the work of the artist's own hands, the 
result of three years «of unremitted labor— which 
erst chimed so merrily from the Highest of those 
turrets f They had been aqld by the rapacio^ 
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coiiqiierors of the country, to h. forei^fn raercliant ; 
anq by him were cafried away to hi'^ distant nortli- 
•ern«*home. Whent Luigi saw and heard these 
things, he felt that it was no longer an abiding place 
for him : and with tearful eyes, and a heavy heart, 
he turned, and left the s])ot. In five days from 
that time, he was once more upon the sea, an exile 
Trom his native. land : AN o FOR EVER ! ^ 

Let us shift the scone. We still see green hills* 
and fertile plains ; % fair town, and a bright river : 
bu# there are none of the vine-clad mountains of 
Italy, ^f its sunny Campagna, of its marble cities, 
of of its rapid streams. We look, now, upon 
Limerick, and the Shannon. A vessel from 
foreign clim<-s,*has just anchdired before the town : 
a little skiff has parted^ from her side, propelled by 
two row«'rs, and having seated in its stern, an aged 
and dccrepid man, whom we recognise as Luigi 
Zarti. Without a home, and without friends, in his 
own coiifitry,^ie Had formed the resolution of seek- 
fipg the place to which his hells — those treasures of 
his memory, anil last memorial of his happier days 
— hack been borne away. He had wandered long 
and far in search of them, 'fhe city, which con- 
tained them, was at length before him ; and he be- 
held the steeple of Saint Mary’s Cathedral, lifting 
its head above its surrouivling edifices. He looked 
fondly and longingly towards it. It was an evening 
so calm and beautiful, as to remind him of his own 
native skies, in the sweetest* time of the year — the 
decline of spring. The broad stream appeared like 
one smooth mirror; and the little vessel glided 
through it, with noiseless rapidity. On a sud- 
den, amid the general stillness, the bells tolled 
from the cathedral. The poor Italian, when he 
heard them, crossed his arms upon his breast, and 
lay back in his seat : home, happiness, early re- 
collections, friends, family, were all in the .sound, 
and went with it to his heart. He remained fixed ' 
as in a trance of deep thought. When the boat 
touched the strand, and the rowers jumped on 
shore, they called on him to follow. But he heeded 
not their summons ; and when they drew near, 
they saw, that he was dead ! 

The chief chord of that most fragile instrument, 
the human heart, had been stricken too powerful- 
ly, and it broke with the force of the vibration. 
Madras. G. W, S. 

‘ bf^As * 

(he last hnkb are biok^l^at bound thee to me” - 
How the words of th it son^touch niy heart • 

“ I he lobi links aie biuken and tan it then bo, 

1 hat friends suth as ut uert, < oiild part"* 
i hou knewtst me a girl when rnv sjniit w is fue, 

And mv thou,;hts jn thiru ear were all spoken,— 

But tioii s 70111 , til It bound thee to me, 

In on till hour, wcis bioken ' 

Ihe Demo i of distoi^, Ins dark vtil has thiouu, 

0 ci the blight <«pot, so hdlloi^ed by tiiee , — 

Joy *s ''Om;, is i h inged int i s »rro\\ :> tone, 

And thy naim ib i blank to me ' 

\ f 1 1 ve iiianv a token,— ind manv a song, — 

Which tbv well known voue, can rerail, < 

And with them remembrance of my wrong — 

1 hat still-- 1 keep them all ' 

' I IS over now —and imidst* iny woe, 

The thought that hauotb me, night and dny« 

Is, that 1 ve lost thy lovt * -and know 
e It has pabbed for evei away - 
Yet I fove tAee—and fur evci shall, 

• As these burning tears can tell 

But the links aie broken, that bou..^ 
r ilse vision *— 1 thej thee *' Jtarewslb' 

^C^qinjWir, August, 1934 . 


CHEAP LITERATURE. 


To the Editor qf the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

Sir, — ^Thfr many facilities^ afforded in the pre- 
sent day to tho.se who are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge must be viewed with pleasure by all 
who take an interest in the progress of civiliadtion. 
The “ Society for the diffusion of Useful l^itow- 
ledge” holds a distinguishoilrank amongst the many 
societies devoted to that object. For upwards of 
seven years this institution has been ern|doyed in 
jireparing and circulating a series of works in every 
branch of literature and the fin? arts — many of 
these have been translated into the didcrent lan- 
guages of Eurofie, while of their periodical publi- 
cations, several have been regularly reprinted in 
America. Thus they have been the means of im- 
parting knowledge to many millions of our fellow- 
crealures on every subject connected with the intel- 
lectual and social ^:onditioii of man. Laming 
is no longer the exclusive privilege of the noble 
and the wealthy, but is now pLced within the 
reach of the humblest ftidividual. This change 
may in a great measure be attributed to tlic .'exer- 
tions and example of the above Society, and my 
purpose in addressing you is that the sphere of its 
influence may be increased by directing the atten- 
tion of its members to this benighted laud where 
knowledge still continues to be a jewel of ** exceed- 
ing great price,” 

Of the many thousands in this land who are familiar 
with the Eiigli.sh language, a comparatively small 
proportion only can afford to cultivate a taste for 
reading. Novels arc the only species of books 
abundant here, and their utility is of a very doubt- 
ful character. From the nature of the climate, 
most people arc obliged to lead a sedentary life, and 
their leisure in the absence of books will often be 
very unprofitalde, if not pernicious. If they are 
prevented from^stiidying the history of the world, 
of their own country, or of the lives and actions of 
the great men of all ages, curiosity may lead them 
lo enquire too minutely into the personal history of 
their neighbours — their chemical experiments will 
be confineil to the infusion of the tea plant, or the 
dilution of the alcohol of ardent spirits, in order to 
gratify their sensual appetites — ilieir only music 
will be the bubble of their hookahs, while instead 
of enjoying the delights of astronomy, the^r ideas 
will not ascend above the clouds of smoke they 
draw from the narcotic weed. 

Lord Willliam Bentinck, Sir £. Ryan and Jas. 
Young, Esq., form one of the ** local committees’* 
of the above-named Society —they would be doing 
great service to this country by appointing agents 
for the distribution of ^he Society’s publications. 
These might be furnished to purchasers, at a triding 
cost above what they are sold at ,in England. 
There are many who would gladly avail themselves 
of such an opportunity to procure useful knou^- 
ledge at a cheap rate, who are wholly unable to 
pay double the English price, which is usually the 
minimum charge of the trade” in India. 

'The amount of the demand for such books in 
this country, could only be ascertained by experi- 
ence — the unprecedented success of the Society in 
in England was never anticipated — in like manner 
the demand for knowledge is created here, and on- 
ly waits the supply. 


A. M. M. 
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SONG .—ASK NOT HOW I I,OVE THEE. 

BY CAPTAIN H'NAOHTEN. 

Oh ! ask not how 1 love thee. 

For can feeble 4ords disclose ^ 

I'he deep, devoteafeeling, 

Which a he|irt impassion'd knows. 

If thy sweet eyes droop and languish, 

• If thy beauteous cheek grow dim ; 

He whose s%ul thy sonow shareth, 

* Art thou not beloved by him ? 

Then ask not how J love thee, 

, But look around and see 
Do 1 gaze on others. 

As I gaze on thee 1* 

When I have thee beside me, 

All is fair, and pure, and bright ; 

But when from thee I’m sdver'il, 

Joy expires beneath the blight. 

No evil can subdue me, 

While thou— while thou —art mine ; 

No fortune’s smile give gladness, 

If mingled not with thine. 

* Then ask not how 1 love thee, 

But Ibok around and see : - 
Do 1 gaze oiiaothers. 

As 1 gaze on thee I 

In the halls of spell-fraught pleasure. 

Which all loveliness enshrine ; 

No form enchants my vision, 

By a witchery like thine; 

And with beauty lavish'd round me, 

Yet 'tis thee, 'tis thne, alone, — 

Oh ! doubt mo not, my dearest ! — 

I would consecrate luiiie own. 

Then ask not how I love thee, 

But look around and see : — 

Do I gaze on others, 

As I gaze on thee ? 

• 1 met with this pretty clmrua, as an isolated ver'i**, in the 
course ol an evening'^ desultory reading ; but have nuver seen 
the piece to which it properly belongs. 


STANZ-VS IN EEPLY TO THE “STANZAS TO 
MISS ” , 

[Aec Literary Gazette Dec. 20, page 389 — 1834. J 


1 . 


Ungallant and silly scribbler 
rut your pen and paper by, 

Verse of ihiiie could ne’er annoy one, 
Cost a teai^ or cause a sigh. 



1 know thoe'for a stupid pedant, 

Ghe whose thoughts and words are weak, 
Thou may’st rave and thou inay'st mnt on 
But neither heads nor hearts thou’lt break. 


HI. 


If one could have felt annoyance, 

At thy weak and puerile rhyme 
*Tis merged in pity lor the maiden, 
Who has “ let” thee call her tlilnc. 
IV. 


Fare thee well thou silly scribbler, 

And believe thy verse tho’ meant 
To harrow feelings far above thee 
Has but moved sincere contempt. 
fisiiarM, 1834. J. 


We had no idea that the verses to which the above Stan- 
aas refer were of a personal character or that the object of 
them existed anywhere but in the writer's brain, or we should 
not have inserted them. As it is, we cannot refuse insertioa 
to the lady's reply. Here, however, this love-controversy 
must close.— £o. 


Bettah’s Benefit. — ^The Italian perform- 
ances on Wednesday last, were extremely well at- 
tended, and we hope that the receipts amounted to 
a handsome remuneration.* The performances were 
excellent. 


^rlrtteh Siiiiicles. 

THE PRIZE.* 

[a PAaSAOE IN THE llISTOflY OP SOUTH AMERICAN 
IVDEPENPENCE.] 

The hi^tory of the war of independence in the western 
states of South America is interspersed with \iuinerous in- 
stances of remarkable adventure. Desultory in its nature, 
and unconnected in it< details, that«war was pdbuliarly 
fitted to call into activity the latent energies of tbo^e who 
participated in iN perils ; and the spirit of bold enterprise 
to which it gave rise was shared no less by those who fared 
on tbe sea, than by the scattered guerilla parties on the 
contiic-nt. The banner of freedom, indeed, had hardly bsen 
raised un the towers of Valparaiso, when idimerous bands 
of hardy seamen fitted out their barks for predatory adven- 
ture , and privateers, in partictilar, received both en- 
couragement and assistance from the in'^urgent government 
whose policy it was to weaken, by every possible means, 
the maritime power of the mother country. Foreigners, as 
well as Americans, eageily embarked ih life business of 
legalised plunder, not from any principle of patriotism, it 
is obvioux, but upon men; mercenary speculation. British* 
sailors, more than those of any other country, were ena- 
moured of the exploits which hucli a field of enterprisi* pre- 
sented foi their achievement, and many of them left tfieir 
peaceful T.ondon and Liverpool traders to share, if not 
in the honours, at least in the anticipated profit and 
pleasure of a course, perhaps a life, of perpeMial hos- 
tility. • 

Previous to the arrival of Lord Cochrane’s fleet on the 
roast of cJhili, privateering was nearly at its height in the 
South American seas, and i^ is to that period, namely, 
to T818, that the following isolated passage of history 
belongs. 

Soon nftei Valparaiso had fallen into the hands of the re- 
volutionary forces, a few British seamen resolved to set up 
as privateers on the Chilian and Peruvian coasts. Witn 
this viev\, having, in the first instance, procured the go- 
vernor’s licence, they purchased an old West Indian 
(Irugger-boat,*^ as -orry looking a craft as ever ventured a 
league to sea, hut the sniall stock of dollars which they 
had succeeded in scraping together, did not enable them 
to purchase one better fitted for their purpose. Having 
taken a few additional hands into partnership, they soon 
put a deck upon her, and otherwise rigged her out in 
pretty tolerable style. 'I’hey next collected a quantity of 
old arms, consisting of muskets, pistols, cutlasses, board- 
ing-pikes, and two small swivels, which they mounted 
on the boat's timber-heads; but as they were to trust 
chiefly to boarding, they took on board no cannon — their 
bark, indeed was, fiom its dnniniitive size, utterly unfit 
for this grand instrument of war. Altogether, their outfit 
and the object of it seemed somewhat of a burlesque upon 
I ordintry privateering; but they were good-humoured fel- 
lows, fond of a joke, and their own masters, so %hey did 
not mind the mirth and hannlew^dicule which their ar- 
mament excited. * 

Thus equipped, and liaving4||Pod on board a few bales 
of dry jerk beef, with some other necessary articles of pro- 
vision, they put to sea, determined to make the most of 
every thing they should meet with. The crew consisted 
of sixteen hands, commanded by one Mackay, a Scotsman 
who had a short time before resigned the office of st^ard 
in a South-Sea whaler, and who had originally projected 
this mad-like scheme. They had only one course to fol- 
low ; for the trade-wind wliieh blows for a considerable 
part of the year constantly from the' sbuth, carried them 
briskly up the wide coast of Pei u. On their voyage, which 
was extended to aconsiderable distance beyond Lima, they 
had not the good fortune to fall in with a single legitimate 
prizej but running short of provisions, they were soon 
forced to put under cdhtribution such tradiug ve.ssels and 
and boats as they happened to fall in with. Supporting 
themselves entirely by compulsory levies, it was not long 
before they lost all proper sense of a distinction betw^o 
plundering and privateering ; but the plea of necessity 
was always at hand to satisfy their not over-scrupulous 
consciences, that in employing such meads to supply their * 
wants, they did nothing morally wrong— or at least that, 
circumstanced as they were, their doings amounted at the 
utmost, to justifiable marauding. Their acts of depredation 

* A drugger, or drogger-boati is a vessel sin^lar to a lighter # 
in this country. 
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oetame so frequent, however. aii<J iu someinatAnce-to^so ag> 
grawatingacharacter.tffat they soon excited alarm through- 
*oiit tne whole coast. Rven at Lima tlicy were iieird of. At 
one period, indeed, it was seriou<«l)r intended by the autlio- 
lities here, to dispatch a small force to condgn the drug- 
ger and her pilfenng crew to the bottom of the ocean ; 
but they were saved the'troihle of carrying their 
. threat into execution. Tlie offondei's soon brought 
on their own» apparent ruin ; for d' e^aded vljy fiiendi 
no less than by lues, they were in a few weeks shunned 
and run ^oin by every bark tiiat hove in sight. Smugglers 
as well as people of (heir own calling, refused not only 
’lo^elieve their wants, but to hold any intercourse with 
t]iem \ and they were at tiie same time denied all commu* 
nication with the peaceable citizoiis on shoie. Tims situ* 
ated.both their provi;ionsand water were speedily ex h fust* 
ed. and to add tu their distress, t(icir little vessel bceainn 
leaky to such a degree that siie was almost whoilv unfit 
for sea. while they wer.e ^hctnselvcs worn out with me con- 
stant exertion which was necessary to keep her aHoat. 

They were, therefore, compelled to turn towaiiL Val- 
paraiso ; but. under the didicultios they had to eni'uuntcr; 
the attcanpl to rsacli that port was almost a hopeless one. 
I’he wind blew right a-head, while tiiey had neither pro- 
'Visions, nor were thev' in a situation m other respects to 
venture upwards of u hundred miles from land, inuider to 
fall ^nder the noitli trade-wind. In these painful cir- 
cumstances. and not daring to touch at any of the interme- 
diate ports, there was no alternative but to sweep'* back to 
Valparaiso. They were not without soine apprclKuision. 
too, that Spanish frigates might be cniiziug on the coast, 
into whose hands they kn^;w it would be cei tain desti ac- 
tion to fall. wonder, therefore, that their spirits 

fli^^geda little, and that they now creptalon^ the coast 
with a degree of caution that contrasted stiikingly with 
their tormer reckless disregard of all danger, ll was only 
during the night, indeed, that they coasted along ; during 
the day they skulked in close to the land, concealing tiicin- 
eelves iu unfrequented creeks and among the rocks, w’here { 
they empluved themselves in Ashing, now the only means 
by which they obtained a subsistence. 

While thus Agliting their way against fortune and the 
winds, they chanced to fall in with an Indian Aslierman, 
whom they made prisoner, with the view of procuring from 
him information re-spectinf^ the state ot the coast ; and (hey 
had an eye also to his fishing apparatus, as well as to the 
^iieht of liU superior skill in the art of using it, for by 
this time they were sorely pressed by the cominoii wants 
of our nature. By the Indian they weic informed that 
the coast was clear of king’s ships— that an armed mer- 
chantman from Old Spam had arrived at Aiica (a fortihed 
town still in the hands of the royalists) a few days befoie, 
and that she was lying under the protLiCtion of the fort, 
ready to discharge a valuable cargo. Their disappoint- 
ment at having missed the opportunity of falling in with so 
rich a prize, in consequence of useless, and in other res- 

S ects hurllul delays, was extreme, for tliey entertained no 
oubt whatever, that had they been down in time, as they 
would hitve been but %|Iiese delays, the Minerva would 
have been the reward their privations. Disappoint- 
ment is not a feeling tnilNkrises in the mind, and then in- 
stantaneously passes away ; it recurs again and again, to 
vex the spirit, and to rouse its energies to redeem the mistak- 
en or nfiglected step by which it has been troubled. With 
the crew of the drugger-boat it operated with instantuueous 
effect, ad^d they were at the same time stimulated, by the 
severe pressure of existing necessities, to form the despe- 
rate resolution of attempting the capture of the Minerva. 
But then, on fiirthc^ interrogation, the Indian added, that 
besidespbeing armea with hve and twenty guus, and lying 
as the vessel <lid within mu'^ket shot of a •itrong battery, 
she had received on board, in addition to a numerous ciew 
upwards of :250 Spanish soldiers, for the especial purpose 
ofprotccting her from any piratical or prcdal attack. These 
fl^re difficulties which, to the ordinary run of mortals 
would Imve been considered as absolutely insunriountsble ; 
but, by the handful of famishing tars, they were viewed in 
no such light. The crew of the Minerva did not enter 
into their calculation at all ; for, once>on board, with cut- 
lass in hand, they would s]Medilybe^ overcome; and the 
fort, tliough strong enough to hlovt( them out of.the water 
ii^ five minutes, would not surely (so they Teasoned among 
themselves) be so regardless of Spanish life and Spanish 
pfope^y, as to sink tlie Minervuio order JnaAestroy a few 

Row^ in- a ducked boat Is. in a teolmkal phrase, 


impertinent marauders already on board of her. The for- 
midable guard of soldiers could not, however, be so con- 
veniently disposed of. To attempt a fair stand-up fight 
with a fofca numerically so far supeiior, would be to court 
certain destruction. It i>i -refuro appeared to them that 
the only me-^as by which the diirctiity might, by possibility 
be obviated, wa -to boaid tiie'vo»9el liy surpnsc at mid- 
night, and to secure her hatches— a plan sufficiently sim- 

r >lti in itself, aTidcffe':tual too, provided it could be proi^pt- 
y accorapHshed. A council of war, cousistiri; of all iianda 
having been held, the scheme uaderwe-tf solemn, but by 
no meaos deliberate dUcusaion, and was pronounced ^uite 
practicable ! ! This point finally settled to every one’s en- 
tire satisfaction, and evening coming on, they stole out 
from among the rocks where they had been concealed du- 
ring the day, anti hove warily down towards the mouth of 
the sc'iii-circul.ir bay, in the innermost verge of which 
stands the beiuiiful town of A.ica. Before day-breik they 
again betook themselves to a hiding place, close on shore 
some eight or ten miles distant from Arica ; and, ere the 
sun had beo an hour above the horizon, each in his turn 
h id ^!ipped out in the Indian’s canoe to enjoy a stolen 
peep dt rhe evpected prize. Their arms and ammunition 
were now carefully overhauled. Every pistol received a 
fresh Hint, and its lock a touch of oil. A sufficient quan- 
tity of powdei, was rpread out on an old top-sail to dry in 
the sun ; and, while engaged in settling the details oT the 
assault, they employed Lhoir hands in giving their rusty 
cutlassess th ‘ keen edge otTa razor. All this day a little 
utrid water was their only refreshment, for r‘ ‘v had not 
ad leisure to atiempt the capture of a single fish ; i.ut tlicir 
mental anxiety wa^ sufficiently intense to absorb all con- 
sciousness of physical wants. 

The poor Indian fisherman was kept as much as possi- 
ble in tiie dark as to the important part that was to be as- 
signed to him in the affair. He happened to be the only 
one on board who could speak Spanish with sufficient flu- 
ency to escape instant detection ; and, in the event of 
lieing challenged by the Minerva's sentinels, he was in- 
structed to say that they were the bearers of dispatches (or 
the captain from the coininander of the Spanish fleet. 

Towards evening the wind died away into a dead calm, 
and the moon rose with just as much light as sufficed to 
render objects close at hand suificiently distinguishable, 
while there wa; not enough of it to expose to view those at 
a distance. Thus favoured, the sixteen lion-hearted Bri- 
tish seamen left their lurking place, and stole into the. bay 
towards the Minerva. About midnight the dull light of a 
lantern on board became visible, and in a few minutes 
afterwards thetdim outline of the vessel’s hull wils discover- 
ed. For a moment the druggei’s oars were suspended to* 
allow her crew to draw one deep breath before striking 
the despei ate blow. During this pause, each man ascer- 
taiued that his brace of pistols was in bis belt, and his cut- 
lass and boardiug-pike at hand. Their courage required 
no ** screwing up,’^ for iu one and all of them it naturally 
remained, at all times, above the sticking point but at 
tins moment of suspense, it may edsily be conceived that 
their brea<>ts were swelled with a tumult of distracting 
emotion, and with that burning solicitude which is pro- 
duced, even in the breasts of the bra est, by tne conscious- 
ness that the moment has arrived when nought remains 
but to do or die. Agitated but not confused by these feel- 
ings, the d ruggers’s crew rowed fearlessly forward upon 
the Minerva’s larboard side. All was quiet, until they 
reached within musket shot of the ship ; it was then that 
the night-watch sung out a challenge. ** Despfitches 
from the fleet for the captain,*’ was the fisherman’s answer. 
“Keep off— the caplin is on shore,” replied the sentry. 

“ Pull on, pull on, ye devils,’* whispered Mackay. “ Stand 
off, you there, or 1*11 sink you, by Saint Maria,*' reiterat- 
ed the sentry ; and the threat having «6een disregarded, 
he fired his musket into the boat, but without effect. 

** Slap alongside, my lads,” cried Tom Martin; keep 
clear o’her stiasails.” But Tom's warning was too late : 
for at this most critical moment the drugeer’s mast and 
cordage ran foul of the Minerva*s swinginf^oom, which 
as is usual in large ships, had been rigged out for the pur- 
pose of mooring the boats, and a coosiderable swell caus- 
ing the MineriMt to roll heavily, the difficulty of boarding 
even without resistance was, in the situation in which they 
were now placed, rendered almost insurmountable. Not 
a moment, however, was lost. JVIartin, firing a pistol 
among a knot of Spaniards, who had suddenly collected 
on the gangway, seized hold of the Miacrva*s “ quis work,” 
and mounting the swihging-’boom, was instantly on board. 
.I^was speedily followed by several of his shipmates, who 
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Without uttenug a word, commenced ati almost unre<(isted 
attack on the astonished Spaniards, Meanwhile the drug- 
ger had been swung round by the swell till she came 
nght alongside of the Mineiva, and the nniainder ottlie 
assailants easily scrambUd on deck Ihe conflict uss 
bioodv, but of brief dunmin, for so mstinAmous bad 
b^n^the assault and panic *»tnick as the Spaniaids were 
bv its lemer t\ thev fliade Iittb or no resistance and 
theit un xpecied visitors expinenccd little diffiru1t\ in 
dnviDi; those who hgd escaped with life down the hatch 
wav 1 ^ 0 only man imongst them, indeed, vvho defended 
himself with true courage was the Minerva s bo itswain 
This biavo fellow, who i noouiitered Mackav pi ued Ins 
• back again%t the bulwaiks and defended himself nobly 
but having lefusel to a^k for quarter, Ins antagonist w is 
reluctantly ( ompellc d to ml him down 

, The h itch* s wcie now si cured upon the multitude 1 e 
low, the captives of the sixteen dare ilcvils ibove a id th* 
closing of the Intc In s was aceomp mud by an infoim iti n 
that the slightest attempt to alarm the fort or to reeap* ire 
the ‘-hip would be followed by an immediate discharj,* of 
gripe shot through the decks 

Here then, was the Minerva and her giiaids and crew 
fairly in the hands of our he iocs, but thev hid yet much 
to do betoie hung ahsolutclv secure, of their pn/e On 
lookhig around llnm tluv discovered that not only we e 
bertnpmicts tiiuk, bift that ill her snU vit r* unbent ind 
herfon yard lying icross llie feire cisth —hei deck being 
at the s imc tune “ lumbered up * with goods intended foi 
fiisi 11 harkation next morning In this stite it w is impossi 
hie that the vessel could ‘-lit an inch and there was no 
lime to b( lost foi an entire quartei of an honi had clap 
*d nice tluy got on boar I an I at di\ dawn the foil 
would It one* discover what had happcml-so thi 
Indian was d sp itched to the cmitly wher* a miirbir 
of the difcated •‘(amen had taken nfugc to him 

• where the sails had been stow«d— thiv wci< bi low 
and the rolling of scvtiil guns from the shi) ss h to 
the middle of the deck, with i few intimations upon 
oath that they were readv tor the woik of distruc 
tioii snoninduied the Spaniaida to hand the sails upon 
deck i hese got all hands wore immediately at work I lu 
topmasts wei* swijcd away as also the fore v ird and top 
bill yards In any other th in the most despei itc encum 
btaneis they would have bei u altogether unequal to the 
fatigu* which exhausted as they weie by previous hbo ir 
antfwant, they sustvimd in putting the vessel in sikIi 
turn as to enable her to sail out of the harbour At length 
the sails were bent but then there was hardly enough of 
wind to make them fl in igainst tin masts *1t was in fie t 

* and had been during the whole night ipiifertcalm The 
situation of thecaptois became every moment more pen 
lolls Idhould nioi Hint d iwn upon them wheie they 1 iv 
tiu) were lo'tt for what 1 feme could they make against 
a combined ittackfrom the fort and fiom ill the* hoiU vr 
Anca Alie idy voices were lieard on the shore, and they 
dreaded that an carljt visit to the ship would be th* first 
duty of the custom house oflieei« 1 hey were m in igony 
of hope fear and anue tv Daniel in the elen of lions was 
not moie epvkward eir uncomfort ibly situated, and yet 
w hat could they do Why, without wind they could do 
nothing To escape now in their own dnigger appeare 1 
utterly imposbihle, for the lighter sailing boats of the An 
cans would boon overtake an 1 capture her At this most 
ciitii il moment -not hilf in hour befoie day break— a 
sli^l^ breeze efief spi mg up and m an instant then hurts 
were as much elated as the instant before the y had been n t 
down The cables were immediately cur, the sails set and 
the Minerva stood out to sea 1 he bret /e was light, how- 
ever, and before she was beyond the ringe of the fort, the 
Am ms, M their ^tter astonishment, for they could not 
eonjc etui e what Imd happened is no other vessel was in 
sigl]^, saw the Minerva ^anng biwkly down towards Moro 
Jilanco, a promontory on the «outh side of the bay, several 
miles distant from Anca With the strong military force 
on board th«y coii Id not persuade themselves that there ex 
isted i possibility of her having been taken bv an cnemv 
The most natural conclusion was, that the soldiers them 
selves had made a joint sperulation of her The alarm 

^as immediately given in the fort, and throughout Aim a 

^nd in less than half an hour the harbour and beach were 
crowded with soldiers and sailors ready to embark m pur- 
suit of the fugitive ship, in the hope, that, as the morniog 
advanced, the breeze would die away. 

J he Minerva had just rounded the blunt Mint of Moro- 
Blanco, when, as the Ancons had anticipated, it became a 
dead calm, and she once more lay likealog upon the water. 


Here then, were the eaptois igam kiasituati in not muih 
b tter than that from which they had so recently escape , 

1 h( V w( n It to be daunted howevei , by thi4 fresh dim- 
eultv, buioid ling the Spam rdsondeek bj two ata time 
they pinion I ihoin and shipped them onboard the drug<^ 
ger the ship 1 much and small baats, reserving only one 
of thf smallest for then own use 1 hia accomplished, 
thev pointed tlw gun-^ towards the boats, ordenniH the Spa- 
tpardson shore a«^mill number of rowers remaining un- 
bound and threatening to blow them out of the water on 
the slightest indie ition )f a disposition to disobe^ orders. 
They now took a siatch of refreshment, which to theif. 
emptv stomar hs and evh'>iist(d frames was trqe baltof and 
then humid to prepan iui the attack, which, as a matteo 
of cflu c was to be expei ted f o i Anca They double- 
shott * the ship s g ins with grap 1 1 unloosing those on 
the stdi board •-ide, brou^lft them ovei to tne larboard, on 
which si ie b mg that opposite Anta th( attack was na- 
tinlKiob anlinpatil Ihiy toon smashed out rude 
port hoksinthf bulwarks, ind pomtecl the caonon. 

In the meintime, the ertw oi the Mineiva with the 
Spanish soldiers reached Anca where the narticulars of 
the exploit w re immedi itely mile knovfb iVot a Aoment 
wa lost in manning the boats thii could be collected.^ 
Ilpirnnnb r was not greit it is true, but they were 
crow l«d vith men who In I llw v been all cannibals, 
woul 1 Inv* PI ide but i soiry breakfast of the sixtetnTialf- 
st II V d hands on board the Mintiva Having learnt the 
precise nil ubi I of the Minervi*s captois, their exaspera- 
tion at the ludicity of the alventure was unbounded , but 
for so daring in insult they pr > riised the mselves the saUs- 
fiction of Tiaking in iinmt liilfen turn of mist ample ven 
gc ante fh y w( re m f ict so hlled with lescutmtnt, and 
h) inxioii finevengp tint they neglected to be cautious 
In the h ir v m I he it of thc> moment, they seemei only to 
stiive whn h slioiild hi t r ich the Minciv i by the shoitest 
roi I To men of c ooler passion a id c aimer judgment it 
would probably liiveo ciirrcd that tli ••afest iiid in other 
icspfctsrb best mole of iltac k wiullliivc b n to dis 
perse the hilts and hysiriounimg th v s I In iii i si 
tuition to boaidon ill points at onu II 1 1 th s b en done 
th handful of Tn linhinen must mevitiblv hivc be^n c ut 
topMccs llutlli Spiniuds lidnotco UsliiJuxoii 
sumc time m tontcrtiii'' i plau of co opwi ui n 1 li y 

? ulled on m a bodv tidcioui ts they •'Hl th devoted 
nglishmen Ihc I igliNlmun bovcvci wire piepartd 
for them As the fleet ot bo its ipproached, tluv coolly 
took their aim with evi i v g in on bo ir 1 1 in no iS ad 

vanciTip in i de ise exten I d li i eac h „un w n brought to 
bear upon piriiculu parts of tliLiii, so that th ro should 
be no useless expenditure of powdir and shut The Mi- 
nervi bnn"^ i dec p w listed vessel, with i top gallant foie 
castle an 1 p 1 >p? in* boats crews did not d scovtr tht pre 
pintions thit had be*n made for their reception —so thev 
c onti me d ]> illing on until they were within pistol shot of 
thesliips It At that moment Alackay, to whom all 
eyes on hoard the Aliuervi were now directed every thing 
having be n in perfect nadmess, gave the signil*to ** fare * 
A showei of millstones c uildAOt have been prcijluctive of 
more frightful efTecLs rfuj^lUfcoment before, the boate 
w( r in gallant irrav burdenM with some hundreds of 
boll heaits inflamed with ra.,L and rtverige— the next, it 
was as if the liesom of destruc tion had gone over them 
J o use a home 1 v simile, the broadside of heavy grave made 
a commotion among th* boats, similar to that which is pro 
duced by an unexpected shot from a well loaded fogvling- 
piecc among a flock of duck- on the bosom of a pond. In- 
stea I of one such shot however, hve and twenty double 
shots of grap* and cani'^tc r were Bci|t by deliberate aim 
among the boats of Anca, and each shot struck its allotted 
portion of the line of attack At the scene which present- 
itself when iht smoke cleared away, even tlie drugger’s 
crew wore appalled The grape had swept the enure line, 
carrying death and destruction before it , and the cannon $ 
roar was in an instant lUccceded by the loud shucks of the 
wounded and drowning Several boats were sunk, others 
were fast sinking, while those that swam were soon over- 
load* d by such as had scrambled into them, or had been 
picked out of the water , some of the cr^, indeed, wen 
in this way swamped, and iheir crews suffered to perish for ^ 
there existed no means of saving them All aipund was 
covered with shattered planks, dnftmg oars, atul the still 
buoyant bodies of the killed, while here and there weie 
seen wounded soldiers, sailors, and atizens, 

riUes th^ wiimy resolved lb make ne fluij 
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disturb the new mastlrs of the jVTinerva. One of these, 
the same Tom Martiii whose name has been already men- 
tioned, and from whom this narrative has been chiefly de- 
rived, was informed, some year> afterwards, that the Mi- 
nerva's fatal broadside consigned to eternity upwards of 

Not in the least surprising incident in tlm fortunes of 
Mackay andliis sliipmates and remains to be related. Af- 
ter having deliberately put the ship in proper sailing trim, 
theystMoutto ses^ in order to catch the trade-wind, 
.^ich, at the distance of 150 miles from the land, blew at 
that season from the north. Having reached thn wind, 
fthey bore down for Valparaiso, with the view of disposing 
of the ship and cargo, and of dividing their spoil.. Off 
Valparaiso lay a strong Spanish fleet, bloekading the port j 
but of this cirrtimNtance our adw^nturers were not aware, 
neither did they entertain the slightest suspicion /hat an 
obstacle of so formidable a nature was at all likely to op- 
po.se itself to the completion of an adventure already so 
nearly crowned with success. At nightfall, previous to the 
morning when they expected to reach Valparaiso, they 
were not sutfltienaly near that city to distinguish fhe fleet 
that lay in the ofling ; so fhe wind lining favourable, they 
* skimmed over the waves with hearts hounding in the pride 
of being the undisputed masters of so gallant a .<^iiip and 
all the contained, little dreading the danger into which 
about to fall. On they went, however, nu<l a dense fog 
coming on at day-dawn, they sailed llnough the very thick- 
est of the Spanish fleet, not only witliont either seeing or 
being seen by a single ship, but without even .suffering that 
annoyance which is produced bv a cf)nseiou'4rie''S of being 
in a situation of extreme danger ; and, la forc the fog 
cleared away, they lay safely moored below the fort of 
Valparaiso — so true does it seem to be that “fortune fa- 
vours the brave 1” ' 


THE DEAD-LETTER BOX. 

At the corner of Captain Graham’s bungalow (as a 
cottage residence in India is called) there was a large ba- 
nian-tree, or Indian fig, beneatS which he had a seat plac- 
ed, and to which we now repaired for the coolne^ ^od 
fresh air. The tree was large, and afforded us a delightful 
shade under its wide arm.s and large bay-like leaveso It 
had none of those young stems or trunks shooting down 
from its branches for which this kindlif .tree is so celebrat- 
ed, the goats, which are continually roaming aboiA, having 
bitten off their tender points as often as they came near 
the ground ; and at the very time while we were sitting, ( 
an animal of that kind, which Captain Grahaif) have had 
with him, for the sake of its milk, during his campaign in 
Gii^.zernt, was standing upon its hind legs, and reaching 
as far as it could .stretch its neck, to nibble^ at some of 
the ile-'ccnding shoots. Graham made a motion to strike 
*' with his cane, hut Ihe little animal did not seem at 


On the morning, they receive 1 the congratulations of 
the governor of the city, bv whom fhe Minerva was de- 
clared a lawful prize, and all V^alparaiso resounded with 
the praises of her captors’ flert)i^^l. 

The vessel and her cargo turned out a niize of groat va- 
lue, and the English tars soon fouml themselves in the 
possession of what appeared to them ineKhiiu.stiblo rielu!.s. 
They would not have been true Hritish seamen, however, 
had they hoarded up their wealth. No less cliaractoii^tic 
of their profession wa>» the reckless intrepidity which one 
and all of them had displayed, than was the profusion of 
their expenditure after getting fairly on shore. Each got 
his riding horse, and his sweet-heart, of course. They gave 
balls, grand theatrical parties, and all sorts of' sumptuous 
entertainment ; and when they met, as they ol'len did, it 
was quite a common thing with them to toss up for a score 
of dollars, or to play “evens or odds” fbr a handful or a 
pocketful at a time. In a few years afterwards, so effectual 
had been the exertions of some of them to get rid of 
their money, that they again found themselves before the 
ma.st in l<ord Cochrane’s fleet ; wfiile otfiers, more provi - 
dent, established themselves as respectable and substantia! 
citizens, v Mackay became qne of the most considerable of 
the merchants and shipovroers in Valparaiso, whcic. for 
aught that is known to the contrary, lie still lives in the 
enjoyment of his wealth.— C/fam6ffi'.s-’5 Edinburgh Journal, 


ANlrDOTF..— The Duke of Alba, whom historians repre- 
sent as one of the greatest captains of his ago, had not this 
xeputation in the time of Charles V. On the contrary, he 
WM considered to haVa little knowledge in theartofwar, amj 
ro De even timid. For this reason, the Emperor, who knew 
nim* never gave him the command of an army. He w'as, 
however, ^ K^neral, and enjoyed all the advantages of that 
dignity. V\ hen the duke was named governor of the Mi- 
lanefle, a wag wrote him a letter, with this address-#' To 
the most illus^ious Signore, the Lord Duke of Alba, Cap- 
tain-geMral of Milan in time of peace, and Cfiief Major- 
domo of nis Majesty in time of war.” 

ANRcnoTK^Madme. de Lamoignon,a lady truly pious, 
rroroachbd'Boileau for writing sa^s. “It was,’* she 
of charity.*’^ “ But/’^ mplied the cul- 
'^t, do you forbid my writiiu; n satire on the Grand 
k, that infidel, that enemy of our reli^Mt I” “ Ho is 
^0 respect croyvned 


all alarmed, and only made a fashion of retiring for a step 
or two, after which it immediately began to hop about, 
and browse with tlie same activity as before. “ 1 could 
hardly strike her any where.” said he, “ and least of all 
under a banian-tree. When T was last in Guzzerat, I believe 
1 should have died Iftd it not been for bur milk, an /I the 
shadow of these delightful trees. *1 was taken ill during 
the time we were in the field, and h.is obliged to be car- 
ried, while in a high fever,* in a palanquin, under the heat 
of a burning .sun, and amid the hot sands, till 1 ^'hk almo.st 
deprived of my sense.s. You cannot imagine at these 
times the delicious coolness and relief which I experienced 
wheri iny beaicrs could halt for an hour under a tree 
of this kind, with its thick broad leaves, .and wide branch- 
es, which never allow the soil beneath them to be 
heated by the mast burning sun. The. natives, indeed, 
believe that the coolness under them is owing to their, 
being ♦he favourite retreal of some of their god.s or .spirits. 
At «*uch halts, a little tea, with the milk of poor Dukree, 
vva.s the only luxury 1 conld enjoy, and I assure you it 
wav delightful. The goat has always been a favourite 
with me since.” 

“ 1 do not wonder .at it ; and .she mii-.t have been a very 
convenient camp follower, if she was as ingenious in 
foraging for herself every wlicru as she seems now.” 

“That was what made her valuable; the de.sert itself 
was no desert to her, for the veriest sand always affoj^ed 
her some root or stump that was eatable. She belonged 
to Mr Browne, a friend of mine, who died lately. By the 
bye, there musi be some letters of his in that melancholy 
dead-letter box .” 

1 had brought the box with me in order to look into 
some of the packets, and, on turning them ovoi, soon found 
one labelled, “A. Jtrowne, Esq. Rocket Brigade.” 

“ V’esi the.‘<e are the letters,” saici Captain Graham. 
“Browne’s history had something in it not common in 
this country. lie did not come here a boy, as most of 
us do, but was, when he arrived, afierson between twenty 
or thirty, and had rather, believe, been baffled in his pros- 
pects at home. He wa.s much liked by tlie colonel for his 
happy convivial qualities, and was for soMe yeais the 
very centre of all the glee aud humour of our mess-table. 

In truth, both from Ilia coii'^taiil cheerfulness, and from 
our alvvays feeling sure of amusement when he w'as pre- 
sent, his very appeal aiice came at last to put us all on the 
tip-toe for merriment, so tiiat we were disposed to laugh 
at any thing ; a very wink from Browne's droll eye vrould 
have thrown the wbulo table into a roar; and the colo- 
nel, till one unf'ortuna e occurrence, never care<l to dine 
with us if he was not present. I lived with him in a 
house which we had taken together, near the caiitonment.s 
of the regiment, and had an opportunity of knowing 
more of his thoughts than the other officers; so that I 
soon saw that this natural gaiety was chequered at limes 
by thoughts of no very pleasing kind, and was, indeed, to 
himself the source of bitter regret, as havi^ led him to 
the neglect of business, and to much misrortune. He 
received a number of letters ; some from his wife, and 
others apparently from people of con.siderable rank ; but 
the latter often lay beside him unopened for days together ; 
and if he di^ unseal them, it was frequently only for the 
purpose of clipping them into some odd caricature, to 
show off a laughable story. 1 came at last to know hia 
history; for after we bM been some time together^ 
bifl gentle manlike mapiiers' gained my sincere respect; 
.and he, on the other hand, v(^as pleased to find a person 
who took an interest in his feelings, apart from the mere 
•elfish wish for amusement. There were some letters which 
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arrived after hn death, and were thrown in here in mv 
absence ; vou will And them in the bundle in yourhand.^' 

1 untied the covering of Qhina paper in which the 
pacKet was wrapped, and found\hree letters, one of them 
III a female hand, seated with black ; another was directerl 
in that kind of careless scr^chy writing which is gene- 
rated by indolence, and sectioned by fashian. among 
, pe<^l6 who are alfove bu'*iness. I held out the letter 
whidi was addressed in ft lady's hand. 

"Open it,'' said Graham. “I must do sc at any rate, 
in ordei; to write to lys friends. That one is from his 
wife : he 'sloated oil her with the greatest idolatry ; but 
his regard was mixed with very bitter reflections, for suf- 
ferings of which he blamed himself as the cause. 

* I began t% read— 

“ DiiAii Alkxander— t received your last letter, as, 
indeed, they have all come regularly, and the arrange- 
jiienU you hive made for sending us remittances, have 
been attended to quite well : we never have the smallest 
trouble, and Mr ilichards 13 perfectly obliging. 1 am 
myself in good health, and have my mind taken up with 
the most agreeable employment, in forwarding the pr.>- 
gress of the children. They are doing well, both in edu- 
cation and in respect to their health, which is greatly 
owing to the delig itful and convenient situation you 
pitched on for us. Tha little creitures arc always run- 
ning Snd romping in the flelds, and I /o often with them ; 
yet tiioy keep steadily 'ftt their tosks, as yon will see by 
the pretty letters wliich Elizabeth and John have en- 
closed in this. 1 encouraged them to write, as it incites 
them to be diligent, in the hope of pleasing yon. 

“ Some of our old G rosverior Square fricn Is liave called : 
perhaps T ought to liave iieen pleased to see that tiiev had 
not forgit ns. but I did not encourage any » (“petition of | 
their visits. They seemed all to think they were doing us some | 
honour in keeping us in remembrince ; and as that would 1 
, have been suflicient to make you neglect tliein. 1 thougiit j 
® myself anthonz “d to do the same. Lord Lnndon caded 
lately too, and appc ire I, or en leavourtMl to appear, quite 
unemliarrassed. He even made an offer of hio interest 
at the India House, hut 1 said, as quietly as I could, that 
1 h.i!l > VC your uncle’s was suHScient. fie a*»kcd whether 
yourMtualion was a permanent one, and 1 answered, that, 
at least vou couhl not be schemed out of it bv hoMc- 1 
racers. This clouded liis lordship's usual composure 
and closed the conver-.;Uiou. I dare say he wdl not (.‘all 
again soon, lie has lately ruined poor Mr. Stiingei, 
\vh6^ lost to him 1 don’t know how much money, besides 
his whole estate. 

** How 1 lit ky it is, Alexander, that your education and 
^ talents qualified you foi this employment k Your uncle 
writes me that the accounts which are received from In- 
di » are all in your favour; and he says that the com.nan- 
der-in-chief will assist him in procuring soinetliiug still 
better for you, whenev ’r there is an opening. 1 shall be 
glad of this, chiefly as it will gratify you, and as it may 
enable mo to join you in India. 

1 enclose, as you request, a ringlet of each of tli('. 
children’s hair, and I send one also of poor .lane’s, whom 
you never saw she was a sweet little girl, but always 
delicate. lewas much affected on niceiving your la-,t 
letter inquiring for her, and asking if she could pionouii 'e 
your name well ; the dear child had' just died a month 
before, as you would see by my letter. 

“ Adieu, dear Alexander ; we are a,y dependent on 
yon, but I know that you will not consider it a burden. 
VoUsCannot think with what affection the (diildrcii repay 
the kindness of yonr letters.— I am«&c. 

“ Jam-: E. Browm--.” 

I look up next one of the children’s letters ; it was writ- 
ten in a fair, paini-taking, school-boy's hand, and contain- 
ed only a flew words. 

“ Dear Kath^Tr— W e arc all well, and T am at school ; 

1 ar^dux in the third class, only when Dick Beilasds irajis 
mo down. I know where Calcutta lies from this ; it is 
right away by the south side of Amw’orth steeple. Master 
says that thto tiger is a species of cat; but 1 uni <ure the 
tiger hunt which you described to us was far better than 
hunting cats. Dear father, mother and all of us would | 
be happy to see you. Farewell.— I am, Ucc,' 

** Joiiv Browne.” | 
The other npte consisted of some affectionate expres- J 
sionsfrom a youn^r child, and was signed ** Pilupliemia.” 

An enclosure of silver-paper, to which Mrs. Browne had <' 
alluded, presented a most affecting picture ; there were 
four ringlets of hair sowed on the paper, side by side, with 
a silk thread ; the oldest considerably darker than tlie 


others, which were all lighter by degrees, till the detioate 
nagen ridgiets of the fourth little ialr-haired infant whf) 
wa^ dead. The name of each was wBtten, by the mother«> 
above the hair ; that of the last in a tremulous hesitating 
hand. It was impossible to look on them without think-* 
ing what a bond of deep affection had been binken 
sunder . 

1 now took up the second letter : it was very short, and 
appaieutly from some acquaintance. 

“ Dear Brownk— 1 ought to have written you be- 
fore, but missed the opportunity of Bellow’s going out ; 
and then I went to the north for a Jong time, Things 
have been going on this season witn great spirit ; the.^ 
races were excellent ; you would have enjoyed the ' 
company and the sport to' a ilegree : it was laugh^Ie 
to secshow several large sums changed hands, as if whisk- 
ed abov by a conjuror’s lod; 1 myself gained consiiUra- 
bly. Stringer is completely done up, and he owed it to 
the same old hand wliom you blamed far stripping you. 

I had a narrow escape in^elf— bui still rub on. t hear 
you are a great favourite with Colonel Bland. The bear- 
er of thU(Mr. Bloxom) is a young friend of mine whom 
1 would be obliged if you can recommend to his attention : 
his friends have heard of your intere-«t, and apiilieil^o me 
to write you. I would have called on Mm. iJr.iwne, but 
1 believe slni thought tli.it [ lind some concern m the af- * 
fair of your los^i, which I assure you was not the case. 
That is the misfortune of iiiirryiiig an li dress; if any 
tiling happim^ to her money, there is no end to her gnimb- 
liiig.— £ am, dec. Augustus Fir/,uunii.” 

There was -.till another letter, which was written in a 
large formal han 1, a.ip.irently from a person in yea*:. 

“ Dkak Ar,EVAvor-rt— I received your letter, and was 
glad to sec yoiu p'luf'tual to your engagement ; the draft 
was duly honoured. Vou cannot do too much for yocir 
wife, for she is one of the m^st exemplary women 1 ever 
saw. She never species, nor even seems to think of the 
loss of h'ir own foituno, which may he paitiy owing to 
her not h iving been bred up to expect it, and having few 
expensive habit*. ; hut it is also owing greatly to her affac- 
tum tor you anil her family, whom she rears up witii the 
gMiitist revnrcuce for you ; and I hope you will justify 
the opinions which she instils into them concerning their 
father. 

^ “ Tf you give vvay to the rash imprudent di-positlon for 

which I havii so often blamed vou, or enter again into 
habits of 1 ‘ornpany-keepirig, you will do an injury to this 
amiable family wliich no one can repair. 1 am glad to 
hear that nothing of the kind has yet happened: it is only 
• a cootimiaime of the same prudenee which can enable me 
; to stTve you in lii li i. I have Colonel Inland’s last letter, 

I who iinpos to see you appointo I soon to some lu.Talivc ai- 
niatlon, whores Mrs. Browne may indulge her wish of join- 
ing you.—l am, 5tc. 

“ Robert Barclay.” 

** An 1 wliat happened to Mr. Browne ?” 1 iii- 

quiied. 

The circumstances have hardly been spoken df openly 
from various considerations which it would be dis^greeablo 
to explain ; hut they wete ms^ncholy enough. Browne 
as I told you before, h;id come out to form the rocket bri- 
gade, wliich was a new thing here, and for which he was 
really well qualifled. Every thing procei'ded well for some ' 
years, and he was much respected in his profession as he 
w:is liked in private life ; for though Ik^ had a great deal 
ot humour, there was no satire or ill nature in his compo- 
sition, and he made few enemies. In our last campaign, 
however, the general, L was told, gave way to some pettish 
expressions of chagrin at the ouantity of stores marked 
down as expended in Browne's (lepartment ; and Browne, 
to whom the thing had been mentioned in some irritating 
way, replied, that the commissary's clerks must have fal- 
sified the accounts, and urged to see the vouchers he bad 
give 7 in. I don’t know how the mUtakp^iXiight hive been 
; cleaied up ; but oi^p^y, when a numlM^f oflicers were 
; looking at the tricks jf an Indian jngqpi^yvho pretended 
to take four balls out of a ba^ into whiohnMb only had boon 
deposited, the man's dexterity was gei^nill'. applauded, 
and Browne said, with a smile. * Oh, that follow pmt 
have been educated in the commissarys oflfice.’ A"ne- 
phew of Colpnel Wright, the commissary, was presftot, 
who seemed to resent the allusion to his unclQv and.8eme 
further words passed between Brown* and him. No- 
thing, however, fell under my own observation, though 1 
judged tliat ttie affair could not teriiiiha(n.dl««etotly. 
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Our cantonments were ptaceiJ on an emin^ce which 
•overlooked a largi^ and.beautiful meadow, not far from 
•the river Nerbu&ah. In the mornings this flat ground 
was generally cofercd over with a sheet of mist of the 
most milky whiteness, hut so shallow that it scarcely rose 
above the height of a man ; and we could see from the 
high grounds tiie top^ of, the little Indian cottage^, the 
upper parts of high bushes, and the trunks and tops of 
aoirie scattered palms, quite distinctly ovsr the vapour, 
which lay as flat as a lake. I recollect its appearance on 
the morning when this circumstance happened, as if I saw 
it now before me. , I had gone out to take a ride along the 
high ground, and was admiring the singular density and 
* ^whitea'ss of the mist, when 1 saw two persons riding 
sv/’ftly in the flat below. The head and shoulders of the 
riders were visible above the sheet of vapour, but the rest 
was concealed. They halted shortly after, dismounting im- 
mediately ; tjid I thought 1 safw others arrive in the same 
retired spot of the plain to which they had ffone. My 
mind was still occupied with' what had occurred about 
Bro vne, and, 8us|icctin|( that some unhappy affair was 
going to take place in which he was concerned, I pushed 
my hor.se directly to the place I have mentioned. Hav- 
ing Qpre (Usceaded among the mist, however, where I 
could only see five or six yards before me, farther progress 
I became difficult, and I was considerably at a loss how to 
keep the right direction. I had not been five minute.s on 
my way when I heard two pistol shots fired, which inti- 
mated that I was in all probability too late ; but. being set 
right as to the quarter they came from, [ urged forward, 
groping through the vapour, and stumbling more than once 
over t^ie low fences used in the wet season for confining 
water on these plains iiu order to irrigate the rice. 1 at 
last heard voices, one of which I was sure spoke in Kiigli^h. 
1 hurried up to the spot, and saw my worst fears confirmed. 
An officer, whom 1 instantly recognised to be Hrowne, was 
lying on his side, while a perlmnin a military great-coat was 
stooping over him. There were three or four wild-looking 
natives standing by, apparently just roused from their beds, 
and wrapped in the cloths in, which they had been sleeping. 
When I mixed with this melancholy group, Browne knew 
me immediately* * My dear Urahain,’ he said, * is it you ? 
This has been an unfortunate affair, lam dying— I feel 
it.' Seeing him exhausted, 1 said, ' I hope not. Is Mr 
Shepherd f the regimental surgeon ) here V * He will be 
here directly,' said the other officer, whom I now recognised 
to be Captain Spalding, a cousin of Browne’s wife, and his 
Becond*on this occasion, as 1 supposed. ‘ It is all right,' 
said Browne; 'but he can do nothing. My Go I ! that 
it should end this way ! Poor .Tane —poor Jane how will 
she bear it all? — how will they? — oh God ’ lie was 
silent for a little, and T made some inquiries concerning 
his wound at Spalding, who only shook his head. Browne 
again spoke. * Spalding, you will forwiyrd tlie letters, and 
do as 1 bade you. The mist is becoming very thick in- 
deed : dark— ^ark! Ay, her heart has been broken twice 
-Ah !’ 

" W e perceived that he was dying, and from the nature 
of the wound which 1 now saw in bis left breast it was 
impossible that he could survive more than a few mi- 
nutes. *"1110 words wliijgh he spoke were un-connect- 
ed, and apparently without consciousness, and after a 
moment we could hardly distinguish whether he still 
breathed. 

"At this time a singular circumstance occurred. 'The 
little goat which yon saw— she is there still— had been a 
great favourite with Msi Browne, and used to run scam- 
perlhg about him, eating fruit or bread from bis hand 
whenever he returned to his lodgings. At the time when 
we wore standing beside him, as I hnve described, .slie 
came running up, %nd. without regarding us, made di- 
rectly for Browne, goina close to him, and putting her 
mouth into his hand. She did not, however, stop a mo- 
ment, but went smelling along till she came to the wound, 

. , where there was blood on his breast, when she raised her 
bead a very little, and gave a shbrt dismal bleat,*^as if 
in terror. She then turned about, and ran away to the 
tent, where she was found cowering on our return.’^ 

" Wai aa^rliodce taken of the circumstances of Mr. 

B|iowoe'8%lfr> " ■ , 

* Those 'Obcunences are so rare here, andib^nse- 
ouencttM^nUerly ruinous to all cdBceni0.)hat was 

mienli^etadee to take it up forfnaHy hottt Sommervillc. 
Broke's Opponent, belonged ton king's regiment, and 
.got ^transferred from India, No 

ona^ttght them syas any ocoMo for urging the matter 
ftndBro|rne’s cbpdact, nfiowintfora 


little irritation, which could not be wondered at, was per- 
fectly correct and gentlemanlike.*’ 

Such is another inelanqholv instance of the effects of the 
abominable practice of duelling.— Edinburgh 
Journal. 

' THE PARTED. . 

— — • 

Though nothing can be more honourable than.opfllence 
acquired by industry, it often happens in a large ipanufac- 
luring town, that individuals spring from a penugious origin 
to the possession of enormous wealth, without acquiring 
those generous habits of tliinking and feeliug which alone 
can render affluence re.spectablc. Pinched ^nd scorned* 
in their early days, they contract a notion that the opposite 
ofallevilis in themere exemption from poverty, that all 
men who do not make money are either imbecile or div 
solute, and that thev are in no danger of offending, against 
any of the rules of life, if they only keep their gold from 

wastf*. , I 

Old James Blsset was a person of this kind, who flourish* 
cd a considerable number of years ago in G1 isgow -i city 
which, though containing many men who have alike gained 
fortunes by lionourablc means, and enjoved thorn in a 
creditable manner, must necessarily he the habitation of 
some others, chavAterised in the way we have dosei ibed. 
Theinilividual we are Alluding Ia had originally been a 
small shop-keeper. T.ucjy turns in trade, iomed to indefa- 
tigable industry, ultimately enabled him to hecomu the 

f irtncipal shareholder and director of a hank, 'ii_ which 
ine ofbusine-ts he reiilscd a fortune which was iiter.dly 
beyond calculation. IJay after day, ivith th* ’no.t pc-- 
tinacimis regularity, did he assume his seat in a small 
screened sp.ico in the telling-room, where he w.is rcidy, 
without appearing publicly, to be consulted on all occa- 
sions of difficulty. With what a knowing air wonl 1 
handle any odd kind of l)ill that wn pies rited to him ?*■ 
How keenly, and yet at the same time coldly, would he 
inspect signatures which he was not very much in the 
habit of seeing I Were tlm presentee a somewhat embr.ws- 
ed trader, struggling, by means ol hills, to avert thi! de- 
struction which they only rendered the morn certain aiul 
deadly, James WAS sure to hivo liearl some inkling {in 
use one of his own phrases) of what was going for ward, 
and the answer accmdingly w i- given, with a polite smiik 
enough to sink tlie victim into ihe e.irth It is not just 
convenient.” Were the applicant a young man recently 
entered into busine.ss, and not very well off for cajiit.il, 
then, whatever might be his personal merit, whatever his 
industry, whatever his prospects in trade, it was—'* We 
do not know the parlies.” 'Flie first time I saw BUstjt 
was in his own bank. Ho happened to come forth from 
his den, to say something to a clerk, and 1 took him fully 
into my eye as he crossed the floor. There he was, with 
his neat person, marked with a d ish of the antique— Ins 
substantial west of Kngland bl.ick stand of clothes, small 
silver buckles at the knees, clear b^ack shoes, and white 
scanty hair— tlie very beau-ideal of a close careful man, of 
rigid uprightness and propriety in all things, but— no feel- 
ing. If, thought I, this man hath a daughte^^ how difficult 
to get a man good enough for her! If he have a son, ho\v 
impossible for that son to " be every thing that his father 
could desire!”. In this man’s estimation, the world must 
be a scene oL almost tinmixed unworthiness. Not ono 
man in five himdced will be any thing in his eyes. If the 
whole of mankind were worth a plum each, it woujd be 
paradise once more. *.But there being few so very good 
it must be like the doomed city, with not nearly a sufficient 
exceiltionof re8pecti.oiliiy to save it from general con- 
tempt. How, thought I, would this man act if he had a 
child fn the situation of Helvidera, or J ubet, or-Ophelia !-- 
for, strange as it may seem, even this hafilened mass of feel- 
ingless clay might quite well, in the course of natuce, be 
the father ofsnma being, matching, in softness, and affec- 
tion, and sensibility, all or any one of those creatures of 
the imagination. • 

There were, as I afterwards learned, some circum- 
stances in the family of Mr. Bisset, which “*d tried 
his heart in a way not far different from what I was 
supposing— but found it wanting, he had but one daughter, 
Anne, wha had married a person of her own rank ^me 
years before, when her father was as yet but a imng 
and struggling man. This person, whose name was 
Inglis, prosecuted business for years with success, but 
eventually, owing to the rise in his style of living, which 
the ambition of his wife demanded, in order to keep pact 
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with her father's advaacia^ greatness, while that father 
wduld never render his son-in-law the least* assistance, he 
became— to use a well-understood^ phrase of delicacy- 
unfortunate. The ruin of the son-in-law produced haidly 
a changed muscle in old Bisset. He only remarked, one day, 
that he had never had any goochppinion of that frequent ad- 
'vertising practised by Mr. Inps, and had often tilld him 
so, buf without effect. And then his own extravagance,*’ 
said the^old gentleman, wifh a generous forbearance of all 
further explanation. This coldfness, however, would not 
do. Bis-fcg soon found, 4tat, if Inglis could not support 
hU wife and children, he would be obliged to support 
his daughter and his grand children ; and he therefore 
allowed himself the In vury, and claimed from the world 
tne merit, of doing bis son-in-law the great kindness of 
setting him on<'c more up in business. His advances, 
however, were in such a form as to give him a complete 
dominion over Inglis. so long as they were not repaid— 
a power he exorcised to its fullest exi^t, in pestilent and 
qnerulou'i interferences in every mo^inent made by his 
)%un-in-law. The consequence was, that tlie young man 
lost heart, and really became guilty of the very errors 
which Bis'^i wished him to avoid. Ills business, which 
at first showed some symptoms of revival, began to decline ; 
ordinary obligations were answered with some difficulty ; 
and application was made for further acfyances to Bisset, j 
who, so*far from granting them, was only incited to look , 
the more sharply after whkt he had already given. Final- i 
ly, to gain some paltry preference^ upon the estate of his \ 
son-in-law, he forced him a second time into the pit of I 
ruin, from which, of course, a second redemption was not | 
to be hoped for. ** Far better,** said Bisset, “to support 
my daughter and her family by a direct outlay, than vainly 
endeavour, at an infinitely greater cost, to keep her up 
til rough the means of that rascally dog of a husband." 

Inglis, who was in reality a man of good dispositions, 
though of soft and rather indolent character, was never 
ftle, after this event, to liold his face up in the world. 
Mortified more by the cruelty of his wealthy relative than 
even by his disagreeable position in mercantile society, he 
sunk for a time into dissipated habits and was accordingly 
given up for lost by all his former friends. The world was 
at the same time partly aware of the severity with which 
lie had been treated, and seemed fully disposed to pity and 
befriend him ; but, as it invariably happens, any good that 
might have arisen from this state of public fueling, was 
neutralized by the impossibility of relying upon the con- 
duct 8f the man himself— for how can any employer, or 
any one who has credit to dispense, depend upon the be- 
haviour of a tippler! — a man who may to-day contract ob- 
ligations with the full and conscientious design of fulfilling 
them honourably, but whose best resolutions may be dissi- 
pated to-morrow before the temptation of that meanest of | 
all indulgences, a dram ! Thus Inglis went down, and | 
down, and down, without the least power, apparently, to 
avert his own decline. father-in-law had nev£r seen 
him since the period of his second failure. He pretended 
that he could not enduii: to look upon a man who had in- 
jured him so much, and whose conduct was so far from re- 
putable. His daughter he proposed to take home into liis 
own house, ak>ng with her children, amounting to four in 
number, but only on the strict understanding that she was 
never again to meet her husband. 

Mrs. Inglis was one of a somewhat uncommon class of 
women, but who, never neverl^less, class— cold, 
tame, and self-indulgent ; capalm of discharging carefully 
the most of the minor duties of life, and even, perhaps, 
notable for good general behaviour^ but who are totally 
unfit, when called upon, to act upon high and self-denying 
principles. Tier husband she liked well enougll : but 
then she liked her father too. She would have be^ well 
content to cTontinue living with her husband; but tfien his 
circumstances were not such that she cou/d live with him. 
And^he children —what was she to do with them ? Ought 
she not rather to leave her husband, in order to ensure 
their support and comfort, than stay with him, and 
see them subjected to all conceivable hardships 1 In 
short, she found far more than the reouisite excuse to com- 
mit the great sin of parting with her husband on the terms 
proposed by her father. She went to the enjoyment of 
every luxury that tongue could name or heart desire, to 
bring up her children like the sons of princes, and to be the 
fondled pet of a Boating father, who could never see wrong 
in either her sayings or ner doings ; while he, whom she had 
sworn never to part from, for any thing that the world could 
either'give or take away— thejather, too, of those children 
—the being with whom she hqd once nemed to share an 
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absolute community of existence, was shred away from h^r 
like a noxious weed, and left to find his ^wn solitary and 
cheerless way through the world, with no hope except in 
the correcting vengeance of that Deity whose laws she had ' 
so shamelessly violated. 

Inglis now became a thorough prey to fortune. Fora 
while, but only a little while, after^ their parting, his wife 
was worked upon by his written^aolicitations to send him 
small sums of money, which she had saved of the allow- 
ance made to her by her father ; and she even wentured 
on one occasion, at the risk of being turned out of her 
splendid house, to pay a stolen visit to her unhappy part- 
ner, at a time when he was supposed tof be dangerously 
ill. Soon, however, even this intercouree ceased. Expos- 
ed every day to hear her father's sentiments respecting In- ^ 
glis, she ipsensibly became hardened towards him, looking 
upon herself, and her children, and her father, aS' forming 
a particular system by themselves— one of great magnifi- 
cence and unimpeachable virtue and propriety— and her 
husband as a poor and disreputable lobject, which was 
quite alien to the former. Then came a time when the 
sight of hershabby husband would occasionally cross her 
sight on the streets, to 'j^er all the enjoyments amidst 
which she lived, and slie would shrink a\gay ifrom ^he 
accusing spectacle, like a murderer from the sight of 
blao i -thinking tint every eye in the siirio.ri'ling 
crowds was intent in estimating the contrast bi^lwR^a her 
own luxurious condition and the abject misery of one whq 
was still, let her do wliat she would, a part of herself. 
Then came a time when her children, growing up to ob- 
servation of the world, would ask if thev also, .as well as 
their companions, had a father !— and where was 1 -^and 

would they ever see liim !— and wo^ld he bring them home 
play-things, like other fathers whom tli'jy named, who 
were long from home ?- questions that, like lashes, brought 
each away a piece of the very flesh along with it, though 
rather by the immiliation they iiffiicted, than any feeling of 
remorse One day, the eldest girl, who, contrary to cus- 
tom, had been peimitted to wander into the town, came 
homo quite breathless with surprise and ha-te. saying that 
she had been seized on the street and hurried into an alley 
by a horrid-looking man, who callo I himself her father 
and insisted on kissing lier several times, which, when 
she lesisterl, with cries that alarmed some people which 
were passing, he set her down hurriedly, and ran away 
out of sight, leaving her she said, with her fare all co- 
veied with his tears. Still greater care was taken there- 
after to prevent the children from wandering out of sight 
but not long after, as the gay and gorgeous ladv was stop- 
ping in her carriage at a shop in Argyle Street, wltli her four 
beautifully dressed children around her, Catherine su l- 
denly started up, and, pointing to some one on the pave- 
ment, cried, '* There, mamma ! there is the bad man who 
called himself my^ father !" And on her involuntarily 
turning to the object thus indicated, her eyes were met bv 
another pair, so wild so mournful, and so full of painful 
meanings, that she had hardly breath to ask the coachmm 
to drive on. 

A time at length came when this very child wag seized 
with what appeared a mortal illness, Both mother and grand 
father were watching over her ip a state of inexpressible 
grief, and every moment was expected to be her last. At 
the height of their sorrow, a hurried but subdued knocking 
was heard at the outer door, and presently after there 
arose the sound of a scuffle between the servant and some 
one who wished to make a forcible entrance. “ Shall 1 
not sec my own child V* cried a broken voice, 

which, all altered as it was, they knew loo truly to bclhat 
of the unfortunate Inglis, and presently after he burst wild- 
]y into their^presence. The lady fainted, and, while Bis- 
set stood trembling with rage in the middle of the floor, the 
desperate man approached the bed of the dying infant, 
whom he took tenderly in his arms, and kissed with the 
most affectionate fervour. “ What right— by wliat—wliat 
right," cried Bisset, almost choking with passion, “ do 
you Aake this intrusion! Sir, 1 tell ydU, you have no 
right to be here.” And he stopped from absolute inability 
to command his voice. “ I have a right to be here/' re- , 
plied Inglis, after having carefully laid down the child. ' 
“ Vour house, perhaps, and yourself, and these staring 
servantt. there, are not in any way under my contror; 
but td this child, sir. I have a right. She is mine, 
laws of bbth God and man, and I could this momeiiS&4r' ' 
hey fef ever from your sight, even were you to see her 
her Ipst in my arms before we reached the door. You know •; 
this, sir ; and, cruel and base as you are, you cannot di»^ 
pute it. Nor that lady there,” he edded/^,with a bittetf. 
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|ineer, “viien^he revivps tco'n her ainiablt^ trepidation, 
dbuld sheflen itnihcr.*’ 

*'ln Ihuhamcof Goil, then,” said the miser, awed hy 
• Uio vei 7 wrath ©f his wionc:pd son-in-law, *‘wliat do you 
mean to do! Vuur violence, however we may bf^ar it, 
must he moat diures^ing to this dying innocent, and may 
even prove til e iimno'iiatc cauv.' of her death. Would it 
not be hotter that v'lu quietly retired, now that you have 
seen what you wanted to see !” v 

The unhappy man could make no answer. 1 1 is eye was 
fixed in silence upon his 'child, whose countenance at 
thj^ moment hoga: I to exhibit the unequivocal symptoms 
of coming dissoJIition. “ My Catherine—my Catherine !’* 
he ciied, and next moment clasped a lifeless corpse.. A 
4ew ininute-^ thereafter, rendered unresisting apparently 
by his intense grief, he permitted himself to be fad peace- 
aid y to the door, and gave the alHicted house no more 
trouble. < « 

It is often of ^vantage to a man who has entered upon 
. evil courses, that <pmething should occur to give an agfit 
tation to his whole system of feeling. 'I’hu shock of some 
tremendous grief, like a thunder-storm in the element'^, 
seems to clear the mental atmoMbere, and fit him for once 
more coi^meQcing, if his pa^siona will permit, the career 
of^irtue. Inglw, apparently reformed, now proceeded to 
liltiinbargh, where he had no evil reputation to contend 
with, and, on thesticngth of a small sum communicated 
|o him, ill a- letter of partial kindness, by his wife, opened 
a school for such branches of education as he found him- 
self qualified to teach. The attempt, though unpiosper- 
0118 at fir«it, was beginning to be attended with some 
small share of success— his manners being, at the same 
liin^, observed to contipue quite irreproachable - -when lie 
was seized by a severe chronii', disease, whi<di disabled 
him for a whole winter, and left him, at tlie return of 
spring, without a penny In his pocket, or a pupil in his 
academy. His life, after Miis disaster, was one unbroken 
scene of distresses, pecuniary and otherwise, and, but for 
the slender succour which was occasionally rendoied to 
him by tiie good will, rather than the ability, of liis poor 
neighbours, he must have died of hunger. The unfoitu- 
nare 'Iways herd with the unfortunate; th'* nnfortiimjite 
are Ni the unfortunate almost a sole refuge and shelter ; 
the nnfortninte alonetan ju Ige of and feel for the unfor- 
tunate ; while no* other can pioperjy be to thern either 
a companion, or a benefactor, or a judge. Inglis, while 
deserted by a wife, the crumbs of whose, luxury would have 
been, to him an ample furnishing, and overlooked by 
all men who were once his equals, found in those who 
were nearly as destitute as himself, tlie only friendship he 
ever cAperieiiced, the only true syinjpathy for his condition, 
the only aims that anv one. would give. Hlessings, double 
blessings, ba on ti e gciuiiou*' poor ! 

Tr h ippericd in tiie revolutions ofjife, that an inti- 
mate friend of the wider of this narrative became 
acquuinlod with the story and circiimdinoes of the 
unfortunate inglis, and was able to do something for the 
allevi'ition ot his many troubles. He fmud him to be up- 
on th<>^whole, a man of an inoft'on-sive charactrr, of some 
nentenessof mind, and more than the average of informa- 
tion, outworn with past excesses, and t!ie allritiou of 
of a perpetual grief, fie spoke liule of Ins misfortunes 
or of his family ; but pue day, being ratlier more depress- 
ed than usual, and the cause being asked, he said h*' had 
just heard that his second son, whom lie h id not rcim 
many years, was about to come to the capita), for the pur- 
pose of studying for the bar, and being certain that the 
yoicng man would be there witiiout ever inquiring for liis 
father, or perhaps lieiug aware of his existence, he had 
experienced more than usual di'itressof mind from the con- 
siaeratioii of his e?eiaordinarv circumstances. My friend 
could not help acknowledging, tha^ even after enduring 
so much, a new circumstance, involving unnatural an 
association of ideas, might well be expected to give him 
additional uneasiness. 

This ill-used fhan at length died in a humble lodging, 
where he existed soleljr upon charity; and his wife, being 
written tpen'the occasion, replied by the simple transmis- 
sion ojti^aum of money sufficient to bury him and discharge 

j jlis fictlo !xo notice was taken'vf the event by his 

timil^« His Widow wore her usual giy dresses ; ^yiyihild- 
ren iwpre not even informed of theii? lose,.: his wm was 
nmWtlieMd." \ 

. however, in due time, seemed (as far si imortals 
migntbepanmited to int^^rpret bis deitr4S^)to manif^ 
sense of; tl^ unholy violation of one of his earliest 
injunctions. ThOchildi^, in whom 


the mother and grandfather took somuchdeligl t, were one 
after another* snatched away hy the various diseases of 
childhood and youth, aill not one was left to car-ciole their 
age, or inherit the wealth which had so absurdly been 
hoarded for them. The loss, it may well ho supposed, 
was mourned with tears |»f double hittcrnesi, for it was 
impossible to take such a calamity as an occurrence alto- 
gether within the mdinary epu sc of nature. 'The lad^ 
was so much exhausted by her exertions for h»‘r children, 
that she took ill immediately after the death 'of the last, 
and, mental anguish aiding in th® progress of Ifer maladv, 
she did not live many weeks. Disset, whc^npparentlv liad 
never thought it possible that he could be predeceased by 
his daughter and so many blooming chHdren. was. by this 
event, struck with a kind and degree of ffrief altogether 
foreign to his nature. He yet survives— but only as a 
spectacle to excite the pity of those who know him. Pal- 
sied, fatuous, and blind, he is nothing hut a living blodk ; 
nor can all his gold, immense as it is in amount, reflect one 
consoling rav on bis decline. His wealth, which, if vvell 
used, might have spared him the life of the only being 
he ever loved, and kept other hearts besides from break- 
ing, will speedily he dispersed among a number of distant 
relatives, who neither care for its present owner, nor will 
be advantaged, perhaps, by its possession. 

THE CUCKOO Oh liKVGAL. 

0 

The cuckoo of Bengal! nay start not. gi.'*t!c reader, 
it is nothing wonderftil, nothing strange. The nalivas call 
this bird quail ; being pretty ^ell acqininteil with its his- 
tory, and finding a very striking similaritv between it and 
the European cuckoo, I shall qimte an aerount of the 
latter, and describe the quail as w'ell as mv memorv will 
permit. The bird in question, the quail of the natives, 
belongs to the order Pica;, so 1 hope no on*' will confbui^l' 
it udih the srortsman’s quail of the order GnUinte, 

From the simdaritv of their instincts, and ♦ho uniformity 
of their habits, I am induced to call the quail, the cuckoo 
of Bengal. 

** The European cuckoo is somewhat less than a pigeon 
shaped like a magt»ie, and of a greyish color, is di^inguish- 
ed from all other birds by its prominent nostrils. Having 
disappeared all the w inter, it discovers itself in our coun- 
try ( England) early in the spring, by its well known call. 
ThKs binl makes no nest of her own ; she renairs fqr that 
purpose to the nest of another bird, generalfvthe water- 
wagtail or the hedge sparrow, and having devoured the 
eggs of the owner, lays lier own in their place. It was 
once doubted, whether these bird« were carnivorous, bi.t 
Mr. Reaumur was at the pains of bleeding un several, 
and found that ihev would not feed upon bread and 
corn; but flesh and insects were their favourite moiirish- 
ment.” 

TbA quail like the cuckoo is a bird of passage : it visits 
us in the commencement of spring, and cheers u - (natives) 
bv its musical call during the whrte of that season ; this 
bird is about the size of a crow, bearing a very close re- 
semblance to it in shape also, of a glossy black plumage, 
its eyes are extremely black, encircled lp'*‘a ring of the 
deepest rod. The female is very differenrfrom the male; 
having only her eves like his ; her body^ is speckled all 
over with b'-own, or rather dark yellow spots ; she is like- 
wise larger tlwm the ntalc. This biiA like the cuckoo 
builds no nest of her own. but deposits her eggs in the nest 
of another; she generally chooses that of the crow ^ while 
the parents are absent she destroys the ernwb eggs, and 
deposits her own in *ead ; she oommonl’/ lavs two eggs, 
whioh are of a light green color covered with very light 
brown .Spots ; she lays in thfe months ofMarcli and April ; 
the females never sing and on that account are very seldom 
kept in cages. Iliad a male one in my possession for 
more, than 4 vears. I befieve these birds like the i^st of 
their class are not good for food ; they do not feed on in- 
sects, but are frugivorous. — Juvenile Bexearrh, 

I. F. DFLifhOUOEnEDE. 


Know Value. — A wag meeting Dr. B, who was hurry- 
ing along the “treet with a MS. banging half way out of 
his pocket,* said in pasring. “ Ah, Doctoi, if you were 
not .so well known, yo-i would have your pocket picked !** 

PftiMfEP ANU Published rt* M. Crow, at the Inpiah 
Ftti»s, No. 14 , 'Esplanade Row, Calcutta, 
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* ON GOiNG HOME. 

The Hooghlcy is now covered with the stately 
ships of Kngiaiid. It is the season for joiny home! 
They whom fortune has blessed, whose lertn (R 
exile is expired, are anticipating the joy of once 
more greeting the faces of early friends and the 
green hills and valleys on which the morning of 
existence shed its cheerful light. They are prep.iring 
for an eventful but happy change. They are enter- 
ing* upon a fresh civ^pter of the hook of life. Oh ! 
with what yearning hearts^do we turn to ih jse yet 
unread pages to which the Huger of Hope directs 
us ! 1 hear around me inuiiy voices tnat sjieak of 
home and iiappiness. 1 shall soon cease to hear 
them — pcrliaps for ever ! They will pass like the 
wind lilt > happier regions, and breathe in other 
ears their old familiar music. The fate of these 
emancipated exiles awakens no ungenerous feeling 
in my heart, aiivi yet it aches with sorrow wueti 
1 listen to their home-anticipations. They are in- 
toxicated with delight, while 1 sicken with despair. 
They are like boys at school when their long-look- 
ed-£or holidays have arrived. But we who still 
linger in this distant land resemble those unhappy 
children who remain behind in the same dreary 
and detested place, when their more fortunate com 
pAiiions have deparled. 

But amidst all the pleasurable excitements that stir 
the heart of the exile when about to revisit his native 
land there are moments of occasional thoughtfulness 
and sadness and apprehension which give a less en- 
vidlile character to hia late than that of the horne- 
recuriiiiig school-boy. The spirit of the, latter is 
bright and buoyant. His hopes are unclouded, his 
pleavsure is unalloyed. The former on the other 
hand has seen too much of human life to trust en- 
tirely to its eucliaiiiments. He is afraid of kis own 
happincs!#. He can scarcely believe it real or well 
founded, it is too like a dream. There is something 
strange and ominous in the unaccustomed elation of 
his heart, and he varies or mingles his emotions like 
a child that laughs and cries in the same breath. 
Tiiese mixed feelings are sometimes succeeded 
by an unqualified mistrust and forlorn forebodings. 
He reverts to the inuumerable disappointments 
that have already daidtened his path and ar- 
rives at k relu^’tant conviction that it is weak and 
unreasonable to imagine that the course of life can 
alf^r. As in the natural world the constant inter- 
change of sunshine and of shadow forbids us to 
auticipate«Ahe long duration of pleasant weather, 
60 his past expeiieuLce of human life leads him to 
regard all prospects of true and lasting happiness 
as idle dreaiilti. He has reached too many of 
those once distant scenes, so gorgeously clad in 
colors of th6 air, to trust again to the soft illu- 
sions which fade at our approach. He has learnt 
that the many-tinted bow of heaven is npthing 
but the iuAclioii of hghi*and vapour, and that the 
ecenes that charm us idar off ' 
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To those who journey near • 

Barren, brown and rough sjipear ? _ 

In this ^distrustful mood of mind a thousand me- 
lai^hol;^ images rise up before him. Instead df 
the bright countenances of the living he sees the 
shrouded faces of theslead I The fortns that cheer- 
ed lus«caildhood and smiled Upon his later dreams 
ar^ enveloped in the shadows of thS grave. His 
early home is empty — the hearth of his infancy ie 
cold ! The sweMpower-garden in which he once ^ 
toiled with eager pleasure beneash th^ summer 
sun, is now a dreary wilderness. Or if the halla 
and lands of his Fathers are not lonely and* 
neglected, they are perhaps in the possessicsi of 
the stranger, and his own birth-place is like a scene 
in a foreign land. He recalls the beautiful Arabic 
exclamation, I came to the place of my youth 
and cried, my friends, where are they ? — aiid Echo 
oxi^werad wkere are they Even Nature herself 
seems changed. The once familiar hills and val- 
leys have a strange look^ like the face of an altered 
friend. Me lias heard but too often of such mi- 
serable mutations and disappointments and he 
trembles as he reflects tliat his own fancy 
may prove jnophutic. Besides all these gloomy 
fears and mediUtious, there are other drawbacks 
from tiiat felicity which the home-seeking exile 
might enjoy if lie xvere more sanguine and less re- 
flccTive. He has perhaps formed many friend- 
ships with his fellow-countrymen in India, aud it 
is impossible to break social ties, however slight, 
without some degree of sadness and regret. In 
the case of long-tried and faithful friendships the 
parting' hour — especially wheu the separation is 
prubaoly an eternal one — is a dreadful trial. In 
the latter casts it iS like the farewell we take of the 
dying. Our las tadbctionate look at a familiar face is 
accompanied with a feeling that it is impossible to 
descriiie. The lowest depths of the human heart are 
stirred, and that convulsive movement whh which 
we tear ourselves away for ever frodi thet dear as- 
sociates of many years seems to wrench eomei 
palpable and necessary support and leave us bare 
the lacerated. Even the very spots that we have 
long wished to quit are hallowed when the time 
of parting is arrived. Like old acquaintances who 
had once but little of our love or perhaps* even 
something of our hatred, they present at such a 
moment a softer aspect, and we almost wondefithat 
we should ever have regarded tKem Mrith coldness 
or hostility. They have become a portion of our 
associations, and these, of whatever nature they may 
be, can never pass through the mists of memory 
witlloui receiving nhat tender and dream-like hu% 
which makes the past so precious. The coldest and 
coarsest mind is touched and elevated on these occa- 
sions. Tlie iinest |16ints of our common nature are 
theiyd^^biped ; and never is the human counfe-. 
nunlP# iniormed with beauty, with inteile^-ai!^^ ^ 
with^Hmsibility, as in parting for ever -froipm old «- 
friends and familiar scenes. At such a time every 
one is a poet, and looks i^n human life and 
lernal nature with a deep and soletmi feeler.,}' 
They who are most apt in ordinary 'eea8(W'''l^ . 
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tal^ *g literal and vuljifar vieV-nf all 
. assume a higher toife, and see smnethihg to love to 
*adm1re. and to chef'ish heyonJ the range of their 
daily thoughts and avocations. 

But let us pass over the tria^f s^pa^tion, and 
• trace the after progress of the friends who leave us. 
The hurry and excitement of 'embarl>ation. and 
the novelty of their position are circumstances well 
calculated to shorten the pain o£ parting and .give 
a fresh impulse to the mind. Wlieii they are once 
^i-^Bcrly launched on the wide blue ocean, the relief 
from* all common cares and duties— the holiday 
feeling— the exultation of spirit’ occasioned Vy a 
change of air and scene— all dispose them to give 
a ready welcome to cheerful thoughts and to banish 
every unpleasing reqpllection. Tlieii grave men 
become as froricksome as children and take a deep 
interest in those trifles and amusements which 
during their long weary exile and- amidst far higher 
cares %vere eitlffer forgotten or despised. They 
c ^eem as if they had taken a new lease of life. The 
fountain of early pleasure is unlocked. Their first 
fresh feelings return upon their hearts, and they 
become as frank and social and as sanguine and as 
willing to be pleased, as in the generous ardor of 
their bpyhood. Each now occurrence in their 
progress — a change of jvind or weatlier — the cap- 
ture of a fish or bird— the discovery of a ship, like 
a speck of cloud on the far horiz^m — a dance or a 
dinner with the strangers when the two little oaken 
worlds in the vast space of waters, arrive in contact 
—the touching at some small uninhabited island, as 
solitary and romantic as the residence of Robinson 
Crusoe — and finally the first pale glimmering of the 
snow-white cliffs of Albion, make their hearts 
bound within them, and they feel as they have often 
thought that they should never feel again ! 

As they approach tlie shore hallowed by so many 
eaily associations and of which they have thought 
and dreamt for so many years, with what tumultu- 
ous eagerness they crowd into the first boat that 
reaches the vessed’s side. At last they leap upon 
their native earth ; and they who mix reflection with 
their transport, look hack with grateful wonder 
at their escapes by land and sea, aSid rejoice in 
the consummation of their long cherished hopes. 

The writer of this article has already alluded on 
a previous occasion to the feeling with which he him- 
self revii^ted the shores of England some years ago. 
He will «, venture to repeat a former paragraph 
upon this subject. 

* When I trod once more upon my dear native 
land after an absence of many weary years, and a 
long dull voyage, I was overpowered with a de- 
light which it would be impossible to describe. 
It wis in the spring of the year. The blue 
vault of heaven, over which were scattered a 
few silver clouds — the clear atmosphere — the 
balmy \^ernal breeze — the quiet and picturesque 
cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or stand 
ing knee-deep in a crystal lake — the blue hills 
sprinkled with snow-white sheeu, and sometipaes 
partially shadowed by a wanuering cloud— the 
meadpA glowing with golden buttercups, and be- 
dropjH Vith daisies — the trim |^ges of crisp and 
BpajpHl^ holly — the sound of near but unseen 
riviig^ and the songs of foli|ge-hidden — 
^the white cottages almost buried toiidsf^.tKes, 
- Ijke happy human nests— the' ivy-cov^yed church, 
^ tirith its old 1[rey spire ^ pointing to heaven,’ 
^ irnd its gilded vane gleaming in the' light — 
iturdy peasants with their instruments of 


healthy toil— the, white-capped matrons bleaching 
their garments in the sun, and throwing them 
like snow-patches on green slopes or glossy gar- 
den shrubs —the sun-browned village girls, resting 
idly on thqjr round elbows ft small open casements, 
their faces in sweet keeping with the trellis»d 
flowers — dll formed a combination of enchantments 
that would mock the happiest imitative efforts of 
human art I But though the kace enumesation 
of these details of an English picture, xVill per- 
haps awaken many dear recollections in the reader's 
mind, I have omitted by far the most interesting 
feature, of tlie whole scene — the rosy children 
loitering about the cottage-gates or tumbling gaily 
on the warm grass ! lie who could look upon these 
sweet little buds of human naLiiie, thus connected 
with the kindred varieties oi‘ physical e.xisteiice, 
also just bursting into birth, without an emotion 
of profound tenderness and joy, would be unworthy 
of his place on this beauteous earth.’ 

But even these sights and sounds, exquisite as 
they are, will rioft be regarded as the riiief 
delights of a return to EuglitnJ. No language 
could paint the feelingsc with which tLo e IndLdii 
parents who have sent children home it an 
early age hurry from the sea-port town at which 
they land, to embrace again their living treasures ! 
The first excess of joy at such a meeting may bor- 
der upon pain, but when the deep and wild emo- 
tion begins to moderate, there is no earthly felicity 
with which it could bs compared. It is almost a 
compensation for the pangs of parting, and the mi- 
series of e.xile. 

D. L. R. 


THE FORGET xME NOT for 1835. 

We have just procured a copy of this Annual 
from Messrs. Thacker and Co. and have gdne 
hurriedly through it. In external appearance it 
is altered and irajjroved ; the size being a little 
increased, ana the binding hvurig of handsome 
and substantial morocco leatlicr instead of orna- 
mented paper. The engravings are also better 
than usual. The Frontispiece is a very elegant 
and fanciful illustration of the story of Diana 
andEndymion, by J. Wood, an ajjtist whose designs 
are guierally very rich and graceful. 'Hie next 
embellishment is a beautiful inland view of Ma- 
deira. It is by Goodall after W. WcsUdl. The 
drawing is poetical and romantic, and Mr. Goodall 
has displayed his u.su'il brilliancy and jiow-t in 
transferring it to the steel. The third engraving is en- 
titled Arml Lucy, by Rolls, after Wyatt; and a very 
charming thing it is. Prout is hCre again with* his 
^'tcrnal interiors of Cathedrals, but managing his 
light and shade with his wonted breadth and bold- 
ness. Then comes a female face, after Richt.u*, and 
^a clever little love scene after Wright. IThe re- 
maining engravings are not quite so much to our 
taste, but are by no means deficient in meVit. 
The literary merit of this volume is not of a very 
high character. Some few of the prosei Tales are 
clever — others are pretty — but the greater num- 
ber are only fit for the Lady’s Magazine. The 
poetry too is, generally speaking, vsry indifferent, 
though there are some very delightful exceptions. 
The poem on the death of Mr. Ackermann, (who 
introduced the Annual into England) is appropriate 
and beautiful. The. author's naiqe is not ^ven, 
but we think we may sAfely attribute it to Mr. 
Croly.— Ed. 




MY FIRST BUFFALO. 

(by the author of “an incident in a plan- 

TBB^ LIFE ”) 

It was in the month" of April in the*year 1822, 
tnat a party of Indigo planters were collected at a 
faftory about 12 coss to tlie eastward of the station 
of P^^rneah. Of those companions of my first essay 
in the* manly practice of sporting at the nobler 
game, but one, besides myself, is now in existence. 
Poor fellows ! they sleep well, some in Indian 
earth, some in the abyss of the deep, deep sea. If 
the one other survivor of that day, should chance | 
to peruse these lines, he will bear testimony to their | 
general accuracy, and call to recollection the good 
old times of the planters, no\^ for ever past away- 

As is customary at these meetings, various me- 
thods were resorted to, in order to dissipate the 
wearisome ennui that, at particular seasons of the 
year, annoys a planter’s existence. Amongst other 
amusements, the shooting at ^Jiilleas, or earthen 
pots aliixed to tli6»top of a pole, is a never failing 
source of occupation to (Jiose who are accustomed 
to the use of the gun. I was at that time fresh 
from England ; and joined with ardor, in sports of 
this nature. Great was the cracking of the earthen- 
ware, as one by one, we essayed our comparative 
skill in correct firing. Good shots and bad, and in- 
dificrent, told there were some of all kinds ; but the 
execution on the whole, was respectable ; and suf- 
ficient to give us confidence in each other, should 
we have occasion to exercise our skill on objects, 
worthy its aiiplication. And the opportunity was 
not long wanting. Whilst deeply engaged in the 
exciting amusement, a govvalla brought the intelli- 
gence, that, a full grown, wild male buffalo had 
taken up his quarters in a half-dried j.heel at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the fiictory. It 
^as one of those mild and balmy days that are 
experienced at the cominencement of the hot wea- 
ther, when the cliampa and other trees have com- 
pleted their new apparel, and fill the air with those 
perfumes that art in vain essays to equal. The 
more powerful rays of the sun were obscured by 
a slight haziness, sufficient to temper, but not al- 
together to avert the genial warmth of the great 
luminary. It \^s consequently decided to hasten 
at once to the scene of action, and from the nature 
of the hheel, which was described to consist of 
alternate mud and water, with a small portion of 
firm ground overgrown with tall jungle grass, it 
became necessary to proceed provided with proper 
conveyances. Accordingly, a well trained female 
elephant fitted with a howdah, for land attack, 
asid a canoe for those who preferred the water, 
were soon got ready, and oflf we sallied in quest 
of our game, wliich was soon discovered with 
only its head out of the pool of mud in which 
as IS custoipary with these animals, it had en- 
trenched itself, to avoid the attacks of flies which 
^arm about their bodies, when undefended by 
that coating of lime in which instinct prompts 
them ta>iacase themselves. 

Arrived at the shores of the j,heel, the canoe was 
launched ; and an option having been made to me, 
of the method in which 1 would take my part in 
the sport, I selected the elephant, not only from 
its apparent superior safety in my opinion, but 
from the other seat of the howdah being already 
occupied by an individual, whom I had reason to 
know was a first rate shot, and inured to these ad- 
ventures. 


It was arradgefl^hat those^ the' jcanoe sho&d 
push off ab soon as -the elephant had been brodgnt * 
to th3 opposite shore of the j,heel ; and this fiaY* 
ing bsen done, we looked closely to our locks, and 
drew up on a spot where it was judged the bufiklo < 
would take the land, in case of his escaping the 
shots of those in the canoe, which wa9,by this time 
on its way to arouse him from his lair. Seated on 
the back of the elephant, I hsgl n>>w a clear view 
of the scene ; no' sooner had the canoe been 
pelled a little distante on its tract, than the animal 
liftjd its head aftfl neck entirely above the j,hed 
accompanying the action by a peculiar toss of a 
most formidable pain of horns, and* a scenting of 
the brec.>.e, in a manner observable in all wild ani- 
mals of the hoof-cloven trilA. The scrutiny was 
but momentary ; for as if conscious that, danger 
was in quest of him, he arose with a heavy plunge, 
shaking the mud and water froai<*hil bide •in dne 
grand shower ; ami with a furioui lash of the tail. • 
and a low but deep bellow, the majestic animu 
unfolded his proportions, which even knee degp in 
the pool in which he stoOil, caused me to turn an 
involuntary glance of anxiety at my companion. 
He however betrayed not the smallest change of 
countenance on the occasion ; but coolly tdking up 
a long barrelled Spanisli gun from the rest in 
which it had lain, proceeded to bring it to the 
“ ready,” desiring me to do the same, to be on my 
guard, and to take a' good aim at the buffalo’s 
shoulder, but on no account to fire, unless I ob- 
served his shot did not overset the animal. The 
words had scarcely passed, when the canoe round- 
ing to, one sliot, and then another were fixed in 
quick succession ; and the buffalo as if maddened 
with pain, came dashing through the plashes of 
mud and water, that intervened between him, and 
the spot where we were stationed. 

During the period of a very short life, I have 
been in the midst of many scenes sufficient to try 
the heart of the stoutest. I have been on the poop 
of a vessel, with all her sails shivering in the wind 
— her rigging in confusion, and her decks crowded 
with an applied but swearing crew, within a stone’s 
throw of the Basses.* I have been hurried along in 
another, in a night of murky darkness, with a 
treacherous shore on one hand, and as treacherous 
shoals on the other ; in the midst of a furious gale, 
when the rattle of heaven’s artillery, ani^ the sweep 
of the sheeted lightning, and the deluging cata- 
ract from the loosened flood-gates of heaven, have 
on horror’s head, horrors accumulated, and I have 
found the heart of man, when well set, to rise 
superior to the perils which under such circum- 
stances assail it. But, I had never befoie faced 
the infuriated, and powerful free denizen of the 
wilds, which now came tearing on us, with a speed 
that left scarcely time for thoi^ht. I have omitted 
to mention'kliat, one of the two shots fired, struck 
the ground within a few paces behind us, passing 
so close, as to endanger the lives of myself and 
camrade. I had been warned that, the buffalo 
when preparing to make his desperate charge 
against the elephant, would place his head towards 
the ground, for a moment as if to concentrate the 
full^xtent of his powers for the mighty shock ; 
and iihat it was the critical moment for taking tbe 
dcfath-dealing aim. 

On came the noble beast, and on arriving within 
30 paces, where stood the elephapt firm as a 
he suddenly drew up. Without waiting to MSmye 

* Rockii ou the coMt of Ceylon. 
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the*an£cip«'ited charge, my companion levelle'd and 
^rdlLthe ball paaejjaff clean over the animal. I 
stood up at the same moment, but threw up my 
aim, as I observed the buffalo, after swaying from 
side to side fall over. with a violence that shook 
the ground. ^ 

• In the excitement of the moment, forgetting all 
considerations of prudence, I scrambled over the 
back of ^e howdah, and gun in hand, slid down 
by the crup])er and** tail of the elephant ; but lost 
.„^^hold, and came to the earth with a concussion 
that caused my teeth to rattle in their sockets. 
Fortunately, tlie gun which I still firmly grasped^ii 
my right hancU sustained no v\iury ; and as soon 
as I recovered my footing, 1 rushed forwards with 
the intention of giving the coup de grace to the 
unfortunate animal. But judge of inv consterna- 
tion, when the wounded but not siil)dtied beast, 
suddenly rpse <\p bis fore-lngs — T waited not for 
further uemonstritlon, but like him of Philippi, 
'throwing down my arms on the inglorious field, 
fairly ran for it. But I win not de:5linejl to be 
tossedT into the air like a bundle of rags. A shot 
fired over head, accompanied by a plunge and 
struggling, told me rny adversary was again laid 
low ; and looking between the hind legs of the 
elephant, whithfcr I had fled for safety I observed 
three or four more of the party leaping out of the 
canoe, and who firing their pieces at the prostrate 
animal, removed all further baiise of alarm. 

On opening the body to take away the heart, 
which is considered no contemptible morceaii, it 
was discovered that the first shot fired had struck 
the budalo in the shoulder ; but in ^ peculiar a 
a manner, as not to wound him seriously, till the 
exertion of the animal in bounding towards the 
shore of the j,heel for the purpose of attacking the 
elephant, and escaping from the pursuers in his 
rear, had forced it into a vulnerable part, and caused 
him to stagger and fall and the first shot from the 
howdah to miss, just at the moment of making the 
the charge, which otherwise might have proved so 
eeriouH in its consequences. 


Mrs. Atkinson’s last Soirde went off on Mon- 
day last \yith great ecldt Tlie room was better 
filled than on any previous occasion, and the audi- 
ence, we liear, appeared delighted with the treat 
afforded them. We are sorry that indisposition 
kept us at home ; but we give this report on good 
authority. Mrs. Atkinson has announced a cou< 
cert for the 26th Instant, to be given at the Town 
Hall on the 26th under the patronage of Lady 
William Bentinck. 

We have heard that some persons think that it 
is rather too soon to get up a benefit concert so 
immediately after the series of Soirees, but perhaps 
considerations connected with the convenience or 
wishes of her distinguished and generous Patroness 
have induced Mrs. Atkinson to conq/e forward again 
^U8 early. This is a mere guess of ours, and 
other circutnstapees which we are not acquainted 
with may hnfo niilaenced her plans... At all events 
we heartily wish her every success. ^ 

^ Rs^UNiON.-^The Bengal Hv/fkmru sjtates 
in QDnsequence of the Bhurtpore Anniversary 
craw at the Town Hall on Monday, th¥ Re-union 
aHk Jefeiyed to the following evening, Tuesday 
instant 


THE* KING OF DELHI. 

Akhar Shah the present king of Delhi and the 
successor oj Ala Shdh is abdht 77 years of age. He 

of an elegant stature and in his youth had much 
corporeal strength, lie is fond of music and 
UHUtches. He keeps a regular Court every morn- 
ing and spends the noon in the . perusal oi’ the 
Qoran. This is succeeded by the amiiseifient of 
flying the pigeons and exercise with the bow and 
arrow. He has eight wives, but one of them sur- 
named Muint&z Mahal (or the honor of the palace) 
has won the heart of tiie king. Though she is of 
an e.xtreniely low origin, and is by no means a 
paragon of beauty, it is said that her magic has so 
strongly wrought upon the king's heart, that he 
does nothing without her permission. It is added 
also that she loved a servant named Jisukh Rae 
who was afterwards ap])omted the king’s minister 
by her influence and entitled Rajah Jisukh Rae. 
As he was originalTy a Banya i the most covetous 
tribe in the world) he began to mike money fast, 
without being at all pac»ticular about th>‘' means. 
He took off the copper covering from the i oof of 
tiic palace uud sent it to the mint to be made into 
coins ; and though the king and all the princes 
were aware of this act and very indignant at it, and 
were even determined to expel the Rajah from the 
palace, the power of Mumtaz Mahal preserved him. 
The Rajah is said to be a master of iumi'mse trea- 
sure as well as of a vast quantity of jewels. 

Mirza Abuzufar is the elder son of the king and 
will succeed his father. He is about 60 years of 
age. He is a poet and an excellent marksman 
and devotes much of his time to the religious cere- 
monies, and is very popular. 

Mirza Baber the second son by Mumtaz Mahal 
is a prince of unprepossing appearance as well 
of bad conduct ; he drinks intemperately and treats 
the females of the palace in a very shameful man- 
ner. His licenliousneBS has no bounds. Notwith- 
standing that his ill demeanour has created a gene- 
ral hostility to him, the affection of his mother 
Mumt&z Mahal has secured him against insult. 

The favorite son of the King is Mirza Salem, 
who is of a liberal and ingenuous mind. His face 
is fair and resembles that of his fether in beauty. 
He is an intimate friend of the Europeans and 
learns English. His heart by the society of En- 
glishmen is so much purified from the foolish pre- 
judices of his religion and the custom of his house- 
hold, that he generally dresses himself like English 
people and sometimes eats at their table, and he 
takes out his wife veiled on au Elephant when he 
himself takes the air in the evening. 

Mirzfi Buland Ba^'ht, Jah&n Shah Kaiejubad, 
JahAn Khusrau are the other sons of the King by 
different wives and each of them gets separate al- 
lowance to support himself. Their time is gene- 
rally spent in frolics and in idleness. None of th(i 
sons of the king possess princely manners, except 
Mirza Abuzafar and Salem. 

The present Minister of the kin^ is Sohan lAl 
Kayat a man of obscure origin, he is a great friend 
of Mirzfi Salem who introduced him so much into 
the king’s favor that he has bestowed on Sohan Lkl 
the title of Rajab. Since he has been in the king’s 
service, he has discharged all strangers from Uie 
palace and employs ell his own relations even in the 
lower situations. He' poss^ses e great deal of 
qj^oney and has a chaiitaole heart. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Qtarttrly N ». CIIL jnst received is 

the be^c and most pleasant number that has been 
publidherj for a longr time. The lovers o? light li- 
tewtare will be delighte.i with it, especially such of 
therii, as have haj their patience tried by the 
intolerahls diilness of most of the iininediately 
I>recedirw nuinbefs. The change is perfectly 

refresfiing.” The articles are chiefly of a li- 
terary and popular character. The first in place 

• and intdceat is a very able review of a new 
edition of Coleridge’s works. This appears to 
hive been written and printerl before the death of 
'the poet, though we suspect the event was antici 
pated from the stats in which he then was. 
We are ast joished that so few biographical notic s 
of this remarkable man have yet found their way 
into the public prints. Perhaps the monthly ma- 
gazines will make up for the neglect of the news- 
papers, and abound with anecd 9 tes of liis private 
life, •criticisms on his poetry, and above all, co- 
pious reports of his- conversation. T'le most inter- 
esting and characteristic ad'ount of him that has 
yet 1)3311 laid before the public appeared in the Li- 
deral from the j)en of Ilazfitt, in a delightful paper 
entitled ** My first acquaintance with the Poets.” 
'J’no critique of the Quarterly is written in a good 
si)irit, and has many admirable passages. We can 
only alFord room for a very few specimens. 

• “ J'erti.ip'j our r.}a leis iiiiy have heard repeated a siyi/ij' 

ofdi. vV'oi'dsworia, that m.iuy mf*/i oftliKa^^e h id doa-* 
woaderfal a-* Duy, Scott, (’uviei, cScc. ; but that 

Co'jridge was the oily woudcriiil ntjn he ever knew. 
Sa.netluog, of course, must be allowed m this as in all othri 
iuci) cOiCs for tlio antithesis ; but we behove the lact leally 
to oe, that the greatei part of tiiu^o who have uccaston.diy 
visited Mr. (.'oleri.'hTJ liave left him with a feelinf; akin to 
tli -‘jU'Jgruoiit iiidic aiodiii the above remark. They admiie 
the iiiamnore t.Mii his wmrKs, or tluy foijjet the works m 
tlieab.,orbiiHj uupreisioii made by the living author. Aud 
uo wjuder. Tujac who remcinhcr him iu his mure vi}roi> 

0. H days can bjar witness to th.i neculiaiity and tMiisci-u- 
(iaiit p<)Wi r of ills eonver^aiionai eloquence. It was uii- 

•like anything tliat could be heard elsewhere; the kind was 
dnierent, the di-gree was different, the manner was dt/lei- 
e.it. The boundless range of scientific knowledge, tho 
biilliancy and exquisite nicety of illustration, the deep and 
ready reasoning, the strangeness and immensity of boukidi 
lore— were not all ; the drauiaiic story, the joke, the pun, 
the festivity, must b^added — <iud with this the clerical- 
looking dress, the thick w<iv'iii<; silver hair, the yuuthful- 
eoiouied clicuk, the inJcfiiiabhi nioiitli and lips, the quick 
yet steady agd penetrating greouidi giey eye, the slow and 
continuous enunciation, and the eve: la.ting music of his 
tones, —all went to make up the imago and to coiiititute 
the living presence of the man. He is now no lo.iger 
young; and bodily infirmities, we regret to know, have 
pressed heavily upon him. His n ilural loree is indeed 
ahated; but his eye is not dim, neither is iub mind yet en- 
feebled.” 

Air. Coleridije’s convers.ilio'i, it U trie, has not now 
all the brilliant versatility of his forinur yeais ; yet we know 
not whether the contrast beivveen his bodily weiknesa and 
his mental tpower docs nut leave adeeporaud a more so- 
lemnly afieeting iiftpression, than his mo''t triumphant dis- 
plays in youth could ever have done. To .sev: tho pain- 
stricken countenance relax, and the contracted frame dilate 
under the kindling of intellectual fire alone- -to watch the 

1. -iHririities of^ie flesh slirinkitigout of sight, or glorified and 
transfigured in the brightness of the awakening -pirit — is 
an awful object of contemplation ; and in no other person 
didj yve ever witness such a distinction,— nay, alienation 
of mind from body,— sucli a mastery of the purely intellec- 
tual over the purely corporeal, as in the instance of this re- 
markable man. *Evcn now hid conveisation is characteriz- 
ed by all^ the assentials of its former excellence ; there is 
the same individualitv, the same uncjpectedneiSt the same 
universal grasp ; nothing is top high, nothing too low for it ; 
it glances Ironi earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, with 
a speed and a splendour, an ease aud a power, which al- 


most seem inspired : yet its universality w not of the w/hc 
kind with the su perficial ranging of the clever Jailers wqose ^ 
criticism a'lil whose information are called fortli by, anu 
spent upon, the pfirticilar topics in haod. No: in tnw ^ 
more, perhaps, than in anything else h Mr. Coleridge S nis- / 
course distingui-ihed ; that ilspring'^ frorn inaei* centra*, 
<ind illustrates by light from the son). His* tlioughls 
if we may so say, as the radii of a circle, the centre ol which 
maybe in the petals of a rose, atnl the circumference M 
wide as the boiin lary of things visible and invisible. In this 
it wis that we always thought another* eminent light 
time, recently lost to us, and exact contrast to Mr, Lole-^^ 
ridge iis to quality and style ot conversation. lou coubr 
noim all London or Jingl in I liuar a more fluent, a more , 
hrilli«nt, a more exquisitely elegant convorser than 
Sir J:i i< ‘s Alackintosli , nor could you ever find him 
unprovidinl. But. .som^lgiw or other, it afiways seomed 
as if all tilt ..harp and brilliaui things he.saiil were poured 
out of so many vials lilleil aud labi^led lor the particular 
occasion ; it struck us, to use a figure, as it hi» iniui were 
an ample and well-arranged //artus biccui>, from winch you 
might have specimens of ev *i y kind ol pluiit, but all of them 
cut and dried for stole. You rarely s i w »natiim* w«' king 
at the very moment in him. With Coleridge it was an I still ^ 
is otherwi-ic. He may be slower, more ramliliag, less per-* 
iincrit ; be may not strike attliciniia it as so eloquent ; but • 
.hun, whathe brings foi ih is fiesh coined; liw flowcrs'iarc 
lew iygithered, they are wet with dew, and, if you please 
you mayalmo.stsee them growing in the rich garden of Ins 
mind. 'I'lie projection ie visible ; the eiichantincnt is done 
before youi eyes, 'fo listen to Alackintosli was tcnahHle 
pel fume; it pleased, but did nctsalislV. The enectofan 
hour with Uoleriilge is to sot you thinking ; his wor U haunt 
/(HI for a week afterwards; they are spells, b right on mgs, 
revelations. In short, it is, if wo inav venture to draw so 
>old a line, tho whole difference between talent and gc- 
iiu%” 

'His followin^^ rmmrks upon tlie vcrsiflcatiori of 
’oleritlge’s poems are worthy of particular atten- 


“ They are distingaix'r'd in a remark ible degree by the 
•rfi'ctioii ol flieir rhytlim and mctiicil arrang'incnt, 

'he labuiii bestowed upon this point must have boeiivciy 
*«at ; the lone ami quaiiiiiy ol vvoiiUseem W(i:lie(l in scales 
’gold. It will, no doubt, bo coiisidoied ridiculous by 
Fannii ami Fannia.* of our day tot.ilk of varying the 
v..^K.hee with the iambus, or ol resolving eilboi' into the 
tiibrdch. Vet it is evidetil ta us that tliesc, and oveii 
niimiler point-, ol accentual s^aiixion, liave l)een rc.^irdcaf 
bv Mr. Holcridge as wortliy of stjdy and observation. 

\Vi: do noi, of C()ur-.c, moan tliat rules of this kind were 
alwnsiu Iin mii:il while composing, any more than that 
an cKoil di-.pn*.iiil is always tliinkirig of the disiinetions 
ofiu.jo .1 and figure, wInUt arguing; hut we certainly be- 
l;vv.> that Air. Coleridge lias almost from the commeiire- 
inent td’ hi-, poelio life looked upon versification as con- 
-.titiitiiig 111 and by itself a miicli more iinportarft branch 
ol the .li t poetic than most of his eminent contemporaruss 
app‘*ar to have done. And this more e iretul stuoy sliovvs 
itsrif in him in no technical peculiarities or laiitastic 
wliiiiis, again-<t vvliich the genius of our language revolts; 
hut in a more exact adaptation of the inoveineiit to the 
f(vlMig,atid in a finer seluctioii of paitieular words vvilli 
re'eience to their local fitness for sense and.'.qund.^ Some 
of his poems aic complete inOilels of vcrsiricafioOg cx- 
q iiiitely easy to all appearance, and .subservient to the 
mo.ini.ig, and yet so subtle in the links and transitions of 
th.' parts as to make it impossible produce the saiiie 
effect merely by imitating the syllabic metre as it stands 
oil the surface. The secret of the hweetness lies within, 
and IS involved in the feeling. It U this remarkable power 
of nuking his verse musical that give.s a peculiar character 
to Mr. Coleridge’s lyiic poems. In some of the sm tiler 
piectik, as the conclusion of the * Kubla Klun, 
for example, not only tiie lines by themselves are 
musical, but the whole passage sounds a|l at once as 
an outburst or crash of harps in the still air of autumn 
'I’lie verses seem as ifp/ayad to the ear u^an some unseen 
iiistrumtnt. And the poet'.s manner ol reciting verse is ^ 
similif.^ It is not rhetorical, but musical: so very near 
rechaiive, that for anyone else to attempt it would bo . 
ridiculous ; and yet it is perfectly miraculoas With what 
exquisite searching he elicits and makes rerwible every 
particle of the meaning, not leaving a shadow of a shade of 
the feeling, the mood, the degree, untouched. Wedouoti 
if a finer rhapsode ever recited at the T auathenaic festival j 
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an8 the yet unfor^otteff Doric of his native Devon is not 
^altb^ether without a mellowina effect in his utterance o. 
Greek. A chapter oT Isaiah from his mouth involves the 
listener in an act of exalted devotion. VVe have men- 
tioned this, to show how the whole man is made up of 
music; and yet Mr. Coleridge has no «ar for music, as it 
is technically called. M ister as he is of the intellectual 
recitative, he could not sin a an air to save hi» life. But 
his delight in fnusic i» intense and unweariable. and he can 
detect good I'rom bad with unerring discrimination. Poor 
Naldif \fhom most ofius remember, and all who remember 
■ jyist respect, ^aid to our poet once at a concert — 
•^Tha^ he did not -^eem much interested with a piece of 
llosHini*s wiiicli had ju«t been performed.' Coleridge an- 
swered, ‘ [I sounded to me exactly like nonsense vet'ses. 
But this thing of Beethoven's that they have begun^-stop. 
let us listen to fhh, 1 beg !' ” • 

The Reviewer gii^es the following passage as 
an average example of Coleridge’s blank-versc» 
which he justly observes is exquisitely rich and 
barmqnioj^Sc ^ 

' And that simplest lute 

*’ Placed lengthways in the clasping casement, hark ! 
How by the desultory breeze caress’d, 

CLiike some coy maid naif yielding to her lover. 

It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now, its strings 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Su(5li a soft floating witchery of sound, 

As twilight elfins rnaket when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from fairy land, 

Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 
Footless and wild, like birds of paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 

Oh ! the one life within us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul,— 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light. 

Rhythm in all thought and joyance every where 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 

W here the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument!’ 

In the notice of the Life and Poems of Crabbe, 
the Reviewer observes that it is now certain that 
a selection from the poet’s prose writings will soon 
be laid before the public. We are glad to hear 
of this, as wc are yet unacquainted with the style 
of Crabbe’s pro.se (for we cannot judge of it from 
a few dedications) ; and we shall be, curious to .see 
how he wrote when unincumbered with the jingle 
of heroic-couplet rhymes. One of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses very happily called him 
a ‘‘Pope in worsted stockings”— this though a 
caricature, is a very good one. The Reviewer .says, 
with less felicity, but not wholly without truth, 
that the poet sometimes reminds us of Dryden in 
a one-horse chaise. He unhappily^ reminds us of 
Dryden in another way — the servile spirit of his 
dedications, contrasted with the bold and manly, 
and thoroughly English spirit of his verse. 

In the notice of Mrs. Tfbllope’s “ Bslyiurn and 
Western Germany in 1833 ,” the Reviewer pays the 
lair authoress a cbmpliment which the Americans 
will think utterly undeserved. He says, that she is 
very capable of planning and executing a * plea- 
sure tour’ and giving a correct and spirited report 
of her seeings and hearings ; and with the tact^nd 
quick observation of a woman, and much of the un- 
pretending good sense of an Englishwoman, she 
unites great activity, bodily as well as mental, 
with sound views on most topics, political as well as 
r^gitms, a hvely slyle, good feeling and^d Spirits; 
a|si much unpr^udiced fairness in her Judgments on 
and manners. We suspect that notn great ma- 
Jpity even of her own countrymen will entirely a- 
■jM with the Baviewer in this estimate of her cha- 


Conolly’s Overland Journey is noticed ve^ 
favorably (as it well dea^ rves), and at some lengt" 
The Reviewer agrees in the author’s views regard- 
ing a Russian Invasion of ^ndia. 

** We tiling the whole of Lieut. Conolly's remarks included 
in the section headed ' OviTland Invasion of India,' ,wbll 
worthy of attention. It is clear tlftit India can neve^r be 
taken by acoup de main — and that it will require a suc- 
cession of years before Russia could (Sufficiently * advance 
into the * bowels of the land’ to master any secure position 
from which to direct ultimate operations, and upon which 
her forces, if any disaster befel them , might retire. To 
organise such an invasion would require the talents of a 
chief, such as perhaps has never yet been known in Rus- 
sian military history ; and to lead on to success amidst all 
the wiles of the numeious tribes through which it would have , 
to pass, checked by the great difficulties of procuring food, 
assailed by the vioissiturles of climate, and after all, with 
the certainty of meeting troops just as well disciplined, bet- 
ter accustomed to the climate, and with gigantic resources 
of all sorts about and behind them, would require the head 
of a Cssar, a Buonaparte, or a Wellington.” 

Campbsirs Life of Siddons is dissected with 
some cleverness. It appears thnt besides its defects 
as a work of it is inco/rji’t and inelegant 

in point of style. The R.^n'i-*vver suspeef- and wc 
are inclined to agree with him, th.it Campij U lias 
given his name to the work of a mere jounisyman, 
and has not revised it with I'le proper care. 

** Wehoweyer expected, that, in the clcgiiiolts of stvle, 
in anciiracv of literary liisiory, an I in dclic.ify ol .Titiei^iiii, 
Mi, Campbell wo ild have im iDw; 1 upon his p'c lcco.s.or; 
but we aic sorry to say l!i,»t vv ; .nave been, on rijjrg pmnt 
signally disippf)irih*il. In f i •*, w.> .ii'* tnucli inclined to ' 
credit a prevailing rumour, that Mr. Campbi*!! ought ra- 
ther to be considered as ih Msdilor than as the sub-jkiintial 
author oi this b)f>k. Mr. Bi>aden’'« diction, thoiig'i occa- 
sionally forcible, is too often inflated iind obscure : he seems 
a great admirer of Gibbon, and sometimes applies with lu- 
dicrous solemnity to his dramatK* history the oricnlni' style 
in which Gibbon dosciibcs the decline of the Romm em- 
pire. But Mr. Campbell — or, as wc are willi ig to bilicve 
JMr. Campboir.s iourneymau— !)ds an o!>iCure bombast of 
his own, which is still more intolera!)le— as our readers 
may judge from the following eximplos, extracted, with 
no labour of search from the earber pages of the work. 

The write/of this Life of Siddons, be he who he < 
may, is proved to have been guilty of numeroiK 
and gross plagiarisms. We cannot believe that 
Campbell wrote the entire book — there are some 
passage*s in it that are evidently from his pen, but 
there are many others that are very different indeed 
from his ordinary style. The Rliviewer thus con- 
cludes ; 

“ One concluding word to Mr. Campbell. — v'V e fear that 
he will be dissatisfied with our criticism, because we know 
how hard itis to induce a man to he dissatisfied with himself ; 
but as we have not made a single stricture without having 
produced tbe evidence on whichit isfonndedf wc fearlessly ap- 
peal to our readers^nay.we should almost venture to ap- 
peal to Mr. Campbell himself— whether the instances and 
examples we have produced do not amply justify the ob- 
servations which it has ! cen our painful duty to make. It 
is not given to any man to excel in all the walks ofliterature : 
Mr. Campbell is a distinguished poet— he has written a 
very popular poem, and several memorable odes ; he is a 
man of undoubted genius— and he may Veil afford, with- 
out any diminution of his real and merited fame to be record- 
ed as in every sense of the word,— supposing him to nave 
actually wiilten the book which bears his name— the worst 
theatrical historian we have ever read.” % 

But though this notice of CampbelFB book is 
devoid neither of talent nor truth, it is somewhat 
flippant and ungenerous. There are two or three 
remarks by the reviewer that betray both bigotry 
and bad temper. 

We have no time or space at present to refer to 
the remaining articles in this number, which we 
repeat is the best that hatf appeared for a very long 
time.— Ed. 
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PLANEL'S BENEFIT. 

Though the theatre wali not so full as it ought 
to have been on Thursday evening, considering 
the attractive nature o# the programmi and the 
merits of the Benefidare, we have rarely seen the 
audience more delighted than they were on this 
occSsidu, Rossini's grand overture of William 
Tell was listened to with more attention than the 
audience usually bestows on instrumental music ; 
and the orchestra exerted themselves to the utmost 
and with great success. Rossini's new opera of 
Adelaide de Borgogna though it is only in one act 
was a little too long and was not concluded before 
^ ten o'clock, when the general entertainments com- 
menced. The evening's performance did not con- 
clude before l4 past 11. This Vas rather too much 
of a good thing, and it would have been as well if 
some scenes in the opera had been curtailed. It is 
however, a very pleasing and pretty piece and is 
full of beautiful music, and if it had been the only 
arnitscmcnt of the evening its length would hav^e 
been no objection. • The pastoral dance between 
Madame Nouveau and Mas. Leach was extremely 
}>icturesmie and graceful ; but by far the most ele- 
gant performance under the' direction of Terpsichore 
was the Spanish dance between Madame Nouveau | 
and Signor Mayorga. We were delighted with j 
the exquisite grace, facility, and animation of the j 
latter and shall never again endure to see him in 
the character of an old man. He ought always 
to take young parts, in which he has proved that 
he is quite unrivalled on this stage. Ills perfor- 
mance on Tliiirsday evening as far as we can 
judge, was absolutelv faultless. If was enthusias- 
tically encored. Wc cannot forbear to compli- 
ment him, even upon his dress, which was at once 
splendid and tasteful. Caravaglia’s male costume 
ii^the part of Henric in the Opera was also very 
magnifleent without being at all glaring or gaudy. 
Some of the ladies, however, thought it a /Me 
too manlg for any woman to wear even in a male 
character. Mr. Nouveau's Chinese dance was ex- 
ceedingly clever and amusing. 

Planel’s Violin Solo was played with great skill 
and a mingled delicacy and freedom, but we think 
we have heard him before to more advantage. We 
allude to a late porformance at one of Mrs. Atkin- 
son's Soirees. — Ed. 


Mrs. Leach. — ^This clever little Actress an- 
nounces, that her benefit is to take place on Wed- 
nesday next the 21st Inst, instead of the 20th as first 
fi.^d on. The musical melo-draina of Mnsaniello 
or the dumb girl of Portici is to be got up in a very 
superior manner with new scenery, dresses, deco- 
rations,^ dances, combats, &c. &c. All these accom- 
paniments ar^ admirably adapted to the taste of a 
Calcutta audience, and we hope they will attract a 
fflll house. The Actress of all work** is to be the 
afterpiece. 

Lord Carlisle.— lliere has been some talk 
in London, which has been echoed here, about 
Lord Carlisle's succeeding Lord William Ben- 
tinck. This is not the Lord Carlisle to whom 
Byron dedicated his Hours of Idleness." That 
nobleman died in 1825. His Tragedy of ** The 
Father^s Bj&oenge** was shown to Dr. Johnson who 
spoke rather favorably of it. 

Some people speak* of Lord Mulgrave as the 
probable successor of Lord William. 




THE BANK NOTE, 

“Are you returning immediately to Worcester!" said 
Ladv Leslie, a widow residing near that city, to a young 
officer who was paying her a morning vi^it, • 

“ I am ; can I do any thing for you there V* 

“ Yes ; you can do mu a great kin(|pess. My csn6den* 
tial servant, Haynes, is gone out for the day and nigiit ; and 
I do nut like to trust my new footman, of whom I knol^'' 
nothing, to put tliis letter iu the post-olKce, as it coutsCins a 
fift)»poiind note.” * 

“ 1 ni‘ ‘d ! that is a large sum to trust to the post.'^ 

“ Yes ; but 1 am told it»is the safest conwyance. It is, 
however, quite necessary that a person whom I can trust 
should put the letter in the box.” » 

** Certainly,” replied Captain Freeland. Then, with an 
air that showed he considered himself as a person to be 
trusted, he deposited the letter in safety in his pocket-book, 
and took leave ; promising he would rct'vm'^o-sdinger the 
next day, which was Saturday. 

On his road, Freeland met some of his brother-officers^ 
who were going to pass the day and night at Great 
vern ; and as they earnestly pres>ied him to accompany 
them, he wholly forgot the letter intrusted to his care ; and 
having despatched lii.s servant to Worcester, for his xrc 
detmit and other tilings, he turned back with bis compa- 
nions, and passed the rest of the day in that sa^intering 
hut amusing idleness that da/ce far nieiite, which may 
be reckoned eo/npamtiDs/.v virtuous, if it leads to the for- 
getfulness of little duties only, and is not attended by the 
positive infringement of greater ones. But, in not putting 
this important letter into the]>ost, as he had engaged to do, 
Freeland violated areal duty faud he ini^lil have put it 
ill at Malvern, had not the rencounter with liU brother- 
oflicers banished the commission given him entirely from 
his thoughts. Nor did he remember it, till, as they rode 
through the village the next morning on their way to Wor- 
c('.stcr, they met Ladv Leslie walking in the road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected, with shame and 
confusion, that he had not fulfilled the charge committed 
j to him; anti fain would he have passed her unobserved: 
for, as she was a woman of high fashion, great talents, and 
.some severity, ho was afraid that his negligence, if avowed, 
would not only cause him to forfeit her favour, but expose 
him to her poweifiil sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognized \va«, how’cver, impossible; 
and as soon as Lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, 

“ Oh ! Captain Freeland, I am so glad to “euyouf I 
j have been quitg unc.isy concerning my letter since I gave 
1 it to your care ; for it was of such consequence ! Did you 
' pul it into the post yesterday 

“ Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry 
of the moment. " certainly. Mow could you, dear madam, 
doubt my obedience to your commands ?” » 

** Thank you ! thank you !” cried she, “ How you have 
relieved my mind !” • 

He had so ; but he had painfully burthened his own. 
To be sure, it was only a white lie— the lie of fear. Still 
he was not used to utter falsehood : aud he felt the mean- 
ness and degradation of this. He had yet to learn that it 
was mischievous also ; and that none can presume to say 
where the consequences of the most apparently trivial lie 
will end. As soon as Freeland parted with Ladyr^^slie, 
he bade his friends farewell, and, putting spur to his horse, 
scarcely slackened his pace till he had reached a general 
post-office, and ilcposited the letter in safety. “ Now 
then,” thought he»“ 1 hope 1 shall be able to return and 
dine with J.ady Leslie, without shrinking from her pene- 
trating eye.” 

jyie found her, when he arrived, vei7 pensive and absent > 
so much so, that she felt it necessary to apologize to her 
guests, informing them that Mary Benson, an old servant 
of hers, who WAS very dear to her, was seriously ill, and 
painfully circumstanced ; and that she feared she had not 
done her duty by her. 

“To tell you the truth, Freeland, said she, 

speaking tohiminaslow v^itce. I blame myself dor not* 
having sent for my confidential servant, who was not yery 
far oiT, and despatched him with the money, instead oftrast** 
ing^ it to the post.” 

It would have been better to have done so, certainly 1" 
replied Freeland, deeply blushing. « 
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** Yes ; for the poor woman, to whom 1 sent it, is^iot ou- 
ly^creclt in a delicate Uate of health, but she has a sick 
husband, unable to bp moved; .ind as, but owlni; to no 
fault of hi", he is on the point of bankruptcy, his cruel laiul- 
lonl has declared that, if they do not pav their rent by to- 
morrow, he will turn thein »uit into the street, and seize the 
vc^y bed tin y lie on ! However, as yon put the letter into 
the'po>t ytsieida tliey must settlie Hfty-poliqd note to- 
day, else they could not ; lorthuo is no delivery of letters 
in i.omlon on^i Sunday, vou know.” 

“ 'I’ruc, very tine, ’ replied [•' reeland, in a lone which he 
vainly ti4ed ti. render H-t* udy. 

Thercfoic," coniimied Lady Leslie , " if you had told 
mo, w,heM we ini^t. that the letter was not Roiic, 1 should 
taveK'«'all‘Ml Itavne". .mil sent him off bv the mail to 
don ; and then he would have rcarbed Soirierslown, wfierc 
the Jlen'^oMs live, ill fjowl lime ; -but now, thoucli I own 
it would lie a comfort to me to semi him, for fear of accident, 

J coiihl not ijct liiin back^jinuin soon eiiounli : -- therefoic, 1 
nnisl let things take their chauce ; and, as letters seldom 
miscai I y, the only danger is, th.al the note may be taken 
out.” 

She might bavc talkfjilan hour without answer or inter- 
niptio*^, hJf^T reeTfXud was too luiicli shocked, too much 
roii'cienco-stiicken, to reply ; as he foninl that he had not 
drily told a falsoln Oil, hut that, li lie had had moral cou- 
rage enough to tell the Iriith, the nu"chicvous negligence, 
of wh<ch he had been guilty, could have been repaired ; but 
now, as Lady Leslie said, it was too late ' 

Hut, while l.ady Leslie bec.mie talkatiie, and able to 
perfem herdutie^to her friends, after sin* had thus uiibuv- 
thenod h^fr mind to Frefdand. he grew every minute more 
ab-ent, and more taciturn : dnd, though he could not eat 
with appetite, he threw dowm, latlicr than drank, repeated 
glasses ol hock and champagne, to enable him torally his 
spirit-; but in vain. A uatuially ingenuous and generous 
nature cannot shake olf tli** fir-^t compunctious visitingsof 
coiiseienee for having coMiiiutled an unwoitliy action, and 
having aUo been Hie means of injury to another. All on a 
sudden, liowevev, his couTitenanei! brightenerl : ami as^ooll 
ns the ladies left the table, he started up, left his compli- 
Tiients and excuses with Lady lyslie’s nephew, who pre- 
sided at (linnei ; said he had a pressing call to VVorce-.ter ; 
and when there, astlio London mail w.h gone, he ihr w 
liim-elf into a post-clniiso, and set oft for Someistown, 
which Lady Leslie had named as the re.sidenee of Alary 
Henson. At least,” said Vreeland to himself with a 
lightened heart, “ [ shall now have llio satislaetionol doing 
all I can to repair my fault.” Hut, oNvmg to the deUv oc- 
ca-ioned by want of hoi-es and by finding the hostlers at the 
inns in bed, lie ilid not reach l.ondon and the place of his 
clestiiintioii till the wietchcd faiiiily had been dislodged ; 
wliili* the unhappy wife was w«>eping, not only over the 
disgiace of being so removed, and for her* own and her 
iiusband's 'iici eased illness in consequence of it, but from 
the. agonizing suspicion that the niLtre-s and friend, whom 
she find so long loved, and rilied upon, had disregarded 
the talc of her sorrows, and had refused to relieve her neces- 
sities Fie'Aandsoon found -a conductor to the meanlodg- 
iiig in which the Hcii-ons had oblained shelter; fo^ they 
were well kiiovvn ; and their haul fate was generally pitied ; 
but it w:u anme lime before he could speak, as be stood by 
tlieir bed-side —he was choked with painfpl emotion at first ; 
with pleasing emotions afterwards : for his eonscion,.e 
smote him fir the [lain he had occasionctl, and applauded 
him for tho pleasure w'hicli he came to bestow. 

“ 1 cojne.^sawl he, at length, while the sufferers waited in 
almost angry wonder, to heai his reason for thus intruding 
on them, " I come to tell you, from your kind friend, 
Lady Leslie ” ^ 

** Then she has not forgotten me’” scieamed out the 
poor woman almost gasping for breath. 

No, to he sure not: she could not forget you; she 
was incapable ” here his voice wholly failed him. 

“Thank Heaven!” cried she, tears trickling down her 
pale cheek. “ \ can bear anything now ; for that was the 
bitterest part of all!” “ My good woman,” said Free- 
land, “ it wfflS owing to a misiaVe—pshaw : no, it was ow- 
ing to my fault, that you did not receive > jfifty-pound nolo 
by the pOAi yestenlay.” 

« “,Fift| pounds !” cried the pdbr man ^ringinif his hands, 
** why ihut would havo mote than paid ail we owed ; and 
~ have gone on with my busincs.s, and our.tives would 
no^Sve been risk^ nor disgraced , 

sHeland now tqrncd away, unable to say a word more ; 
bJH^voring bittself, he again drew near them; and. 


throwing his pume to the agitated speaker, said, 
“there! get well ! only getfvell ! and whatever you want 
shall be yours! or 1 shall never lose this horrible choking 
again while Hive!” 

Freeland jook a walk after tlbs scene, and with hasty, 
rapid stride^ ; the painful choking being liis companion veny 
often dining the cour-e of it; for h^ was hauntcil by too 
image of those whom he had ilisgraccd ; and he could«.iot 
help remembering that, however Iftameable his ncgligcncft 
might he, it was riolliing, either in siftfuincw or ni^chief, 
to the lie told to conceal it; and that, hut for tfiit lie of 
fear, the effects of his negligence might have boeii repaired 
in time. 

Hut he was resolved that he would not leave .Somerstown 
till he had seen these poor people ‘JCttled in a good lodg- 
ing. He therefore hired a conveyance for them, and su- 
perintended their removal that evening to apaitments full 
of every necessary comfort. 

“ My good friends,” said be, “ I cannot recall the 
mortification and disgrace which you have enduied 
through iny fault ; but 1 trust that you will have gained in 
tiic end, by leaving a cruel landlord, who had no pity for 
your unmerited poverty. I. ady Leslie’s note will, I tiust, 
reacli vou to-morrow ;i!)ut if not, 1 will make up the Ip'S ; 
therefore be easy I and when I go may I have the 

comfoit of knowing tiiat your removal lu*. done you no 
harm • 

He then, but not till then, had courage to write to Lady 
licslic, and tell her tlic whole truth ; concluding his letter 
lliiis ; 

“ 1 f your interesting protegees liave not siiffV-rcd in their 
health, I shall not regret what has happened ; becau-c: 

1 trust that it will be a lesson to me through life, andleuch 
me never to tell even the most apparently trivial white lie 
again. How unimportant this violation of Initli appeared 
to me at the n mine III and how sufHciently motived ! as it 
wa.s to avoid falling in your estimation : but it was, you M*e, 
overruled for evil ; and agony of mind, disgrace, and pi‘i- 
liups risk oflif'e, w'ere tlie consequences of' it to iunoctuir 
individuals; not to mention my own pans'. ; the pangs of an 
upbraiding conscience. Hut foigivu me, my dear Lady 
Ledie. Now, however,! truit that tlii» evil, .so deeply 
repented of, will be blessed to us all ; but it will be long 
before! foi give myself.” 

Ladv Leslie was delighted with this candid letter, thouf h 
grieved by its painful details, while she viewed with appro- 
bation the amends which her young friend had made, and 
Ills inoileNt disreg.ird of his own exertions. 

Tin* note arriviftlin safety ; and Freiiland left the afflicted 
couple better in health, and quite happy in mind; as his 
bounty and J.ady Leslie’s had left them notliing todesiio 
in anecuiiiary point of view. 

When Laily Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, 
while she lllaincil his fault; and they fortified each other iu 
the wisr-and moral resolution, never to violate truth again, 
even on the slightest occasion . as a lic/when told, however 
unimportant it may at the time appear, is like an arrow 
shot over a house, whose cour'-e is unseen, and Y'ayl>f*u>t* 
intentionally the cause, to some one, of agony or death. — 
New York Mirror. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA IN AMERICA. 

Not being willing to encounter the immense crowd whjch 
attended the opening of the Italian opera-hoase, we ab- 
sented ourselves soon aft*r the “ ringing-up of the curtain” 
on that eventful evening. From auiohg the various ac- 
counts of the performances that have been published in the 
newspapers, we select the following from the. Eveqing Star, 
as being probably the best that has been wHtteh : 

“ Considerable interest was felt to witnc<s the first open- 
ing of the new opera-house ; and as very few have seen it 
in it" progress, and much was expecte.l from the taste of 
UicartisH, and the liberality of the roinmitteq, the doors 
were beset at an early hour, and the building was filled in 
every part. A more mag niBcent exhibition of an audience 
and a theatre, in all the fre.shnes9 and elegance of decoration 
and taste in dress, have never, we are confident, been h^tie- 
tofore seen in>^tliis country. The style of the theatre istte 
design of Italian nitisN, blended with a.s m\ich of the^- 
shion to which we have been accustomed, a.s was,coov^i- 
ent. The stage is large, very large'-too much so, probably 
for operatic representations alone. The dome is Iftpat 
richly painted with Tepreseniationsof the Muses, and otlier 
decorations, which equal, if it does not surpass in lightness 
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and any theatrical dome in Hunope-^it is the 

ehefd*aiuvre of the house. Thypannele which divide the 
first and second tier of boxes, are painted in gold and crim- 
son devices, on a liRht ground exceedingly brilliant and 
rich ; iinlei^d, for a theatre, cMmsott' should be anaramount 
colour, as it has effect on the dress circle. The sofi seqyts 
• anrt seats in the pit, have mahogany arms and moulding, 
and blue damask coverfhg. The second tier ar& pri- 
vate ooxes, which are richly decorated and ocl&mgnted 
with gold iind satin, aocording to the JLaaie and liberality of 
the proprterors ; some of them are truly splendid. The 
general drop-scene represents an Italian landscape, with 
cottages; two peasants are dancing ihe tarantella; one 
* playing thi^guitar, and others, spectators, grouped through- 
out the foliage : it is a soft and handsome painting. Hut 
the drop between the actsis magnificent and splendid be- 
yond example, and was deservedly applauded it la a 
range of p daces in the rear of the most gorgeous andele- 

f ant an*lu»ecturc— in front is the cirrus, representing the 
toman chariot races. The wliole of this scene, the 1 - 
giires, and the grouping, are triu'mphant ‘ipecimfuis of the 
nit of M'cne-painting ; it is the loi:it work of llragaldiand 
Albi, eminent Italian ariist«. The on'he-tra is exceedingly 
strong -rather too powerful for the size of ilr* house ; and 
tlic clriiriuing overture to the opera was played with consi- 
der.ilfle effect. As we have befoiesaid, it wouM he unjust 
iop.is-,an opinion as I cf the relative, mciils of the who)^ 
tioupe on a first repiesentation ; then* are manv contin- 
gencies whieh cannot be known, and winch I'oniribuh' to 
check a full display of all the powers of the actor timidi- 
ty has also a great cffiict on the voice ; hut we slio dil s.iy 
fhai the audience, altogether, were highly gratified. Sig- 
iiorina Fanli i.s a handsome woman, a good actress, and has 
a sweet voire— at limes powerful, when thrown out witli 
encigy and force— generally thin, yet imdodious— making 
her points with the intelligence of a good musician. She 
• was evcceliiiglv well received. ’I'he bass is excellent — 
equal to any thing wc have had; and the tenor is also 
gooil. We should not omit menlioiiing the favourahle ini- 
pre.s'sion made hy Manoncelli in the hoy— her voice is 
sweet, and at times powerful. The ehoruses, under the 
diieeiion of her hushaud, are wcll-drille<l. Wo ivait for 
a few more performances, and aKo to hoar Madame I3or- 
dogne, hcfoie a full opinion can be bad of the entire me- 
rits of the new troupe.” 


A MODERN ADTHOll. 

, We were amiiginff our-selves in the priftting-ofTice be- 
longing to this estiiblisliijicnt, a few days ago, witti turn- 
ing over the leaves of a ivis. novel, submitted to our 
inspection for an opinion of its merits. Tbe hand-writing 
—we like to be pailiciilar— was decidedly bad, the 
punctuation shocking, and the style, plot and fneidents 
rather equivocal. We read on, determined to do justice 
to the author— an orVl sort of a genius, who had taken 
advantage of a good-natured moment— and such mo- 
ments do somclitnes occur, even to the most irritable— 
and securec? a promise that we would give his production 
a candid and liberal examination. We had proceeded 
far enough, liowcver, to discover that the forthcoming 
novel was not quite equal to the best of Walter Scott’s, 
aud were cogitating in our mind how we should tell the 
writer so, without committing our criticn/ reputation, 
when who should enter but the very man himself, with 
a duplicate copy in his hand! W'e are naturally diffident 
on such occasions, and instead of rising to meet the 
" proud representative” of native talent, instinctively 
thrust our head into the public street, “to gaze on 
Christian fools wj^h varnished faces.” We were appre- 
hensive, that the man of letters had come for our judg- 
ineit, and felt that a mountain had imperceptibly rolled 
from our mind, when he addressed the foreman of the 
office. Perceiving that we were fortunately unnoticed, 
we listened fo the following dialogue: Are you the 
printer, sir V* “Yes.” “ In want of business 1” “Yes.” 
“Friend to native talent T* “Ycs,J.' “Well, then, 
sir, here is a work of mine that will go like a steam- 
engine— there’s no two ways about it.” “And you want 
it printed r “ jCertainly.” “ How many copies The 
author seemed puzzled, looked at the ceiling, and 
smoothed his chin in an emphatic manner with his right 
hand, and then proposed the following astounding in- 
quira: ** My friend, what is the population of the Unit- 
ed States'!’’ Now, our printer is not good at statistics; 
and the question was a poser. He mustered resolution 


enough, however, to hazard the •opinion, that theft 
might be about thirteen millions at the next censuif. 
“Well then,” returned the author,’ “that’s precisely 
what 1 want to get at. How many of those people, do 
you suppose, arc male adults Mr. T. ventured to guess 
about three millions. “Ah ! bow many out of that num- 
ber, think ye, can read!” This was another poser, as the 
recent rapid increase of Sunday schools baffled all calcu- 
lation. Air. T., however, after a momentary* pau^c, said, 
“Perhaps a million and a half.” “Just so— then we 
shall come at it. We shall want nbgiit fifteen Mindred 
thousand copies of my book printed.” Saying which, lig^^ 
took Mr. T. hy the button, led him to aside de^k, to ipake' 
the calculation of the probable cost of paper, &c., and i 
thus^cave us an opportunity of making our mortal escape, 
which ihi re.idor may well suppose, was not left uni in- 

f iroved. When we were Vom for lablv scalfid in oiirown 
ittle study, the above circumstances iiassed again through 
our brain, and called up a haU’-for Gotten anecdote, which 
we believe runs .somewhat to the following effect: — A 
certain learned pliiIo.soplior had written a profound dis- 
sertation on the “ iiistaliDity of human aflairs m general, 
and tlic mutability of all civil institutions’ in pwrticailar.” 
Before putting this stupendous production to press, the 
piinter was bribed to secrecy, and the utmost caution ob-* 
served by all parlies, that the piildic should have no hint 
of the great ev'cnt which awaited them ; for the author him- 
self was undei the impression, that the moment his book 
appealed, there would he an unparalleled commotion 
among the whole human fjmilv. Indeed the eflect pre- 
dicted in his extravagant imagination was no lessttlianan 
entire riivolntion in all terrestrial concerns-— the ovei throw 
of evi*ry existing guvernment, and a commingled represen- 
tation of all the disastrou.s events ever dreamed of liy pro- 
phet, poet, or madman' Tlie^work was printed, an immense 
edition deposited with a distinguished bookseller, whose 
counter was literally covered with copies, while the agitat- 
ed author fled from the city, and concealed hiimsclf in an 
impenetrable fol•e^t, whore for two days lie anxiously a- 
waited the terrific explosion of the mine to which ho had 
laid the tiain, and ignited the match ! On the third morn- 
ing, he ventured to emerge from his covert, wondering that 
he had not yet heard the thunder rolling at a distance ! ‘I’o 
liE astqiiishmeitt, the glorious sun still held his accustomed 
course in tlic heavens -the cattle still grazed — the birds 
still sung— even the timid deer quenched her tliirst at the 
limpid brook without any symptom of alarm. He approach- 
ed tile great road which led to the city, and behold ! tra- 
vellers, and teams, and tin-peddlcrs were going .and com- 
ing as usual I He plucked up courage, and with tremulous 
lip.s ventured to inquire of a countryman the news! “ But- 
ter was commanding a good price, and kidney potatoes 
were looking up,” Lost in astonishment, he proceetled 
onwards towards the metropolis of the west. Every thing 
appeared as usual— all reiiiainod in a similar state as when 
lie travelled the same road in his hasty retreat ! He ap- 
proached the metropolis, and its thousand golden spires 
were still glittpiing in the beams of the morning lun. He 
crossed the feiry— entered the busy town, and found every 
thing in its former place. He flew to the shop of his book- 
seller— and lo! all his pamphlets remained in thcpeciso 
spot where he left them, and notwithstanding the advertise- 
ments and puffs of the liooksellcr, not a single copy had been 
sold! — IS'eu) York Mirror. 


Interest.— A person to whom had been due for some 
timeacon*^ulerable sum of money, in principal and interest 
called on the debtor for payment. The only satisfaction 
he obtained was this reply “ Sir, it fly no means accords 
with my piinciplc to pay you interest, nor with my interest 
to pay you principal.*’ 

Chinese proverbs.— In company set a guard upon 
your tongue : in solitude upon your heart.— The most igno- 
rant Have knowledge dhough to discover the faults of others ; 
the most clear-sighted are blind to their own.— A great 
talker never wants enemies : the man of sense speaks Tittle 
and hears much.— Though the ways of virtue are rough 
and craggy, yet they reach to heaven.— Banter, but never 
make the cheek red. 

Test of mind.— It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in a conversation with Johnson, that he took the altitude 
of a man’s understanding by the remarks which he repeat- 
ed. Johnson argued with him, and Sir Joshua having 
also observed that the real character of a .man was found 
out by his amusements, Johnson added r “ Yes, sir, ne 
man is a hypocrite in his amusements.” 
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, • JKANyOT AND COUiV. 

Many credible persons have secnJeannot and Colin 
of the village of l>48oire in Auvergne, a place famous all 
over the world for its college and its caldrons. Jeannot 
\vas>tlio sonof a veiy renowned mule-driver ; Colin owed 
his existence to an honest labourer in the neir.hbourhood 
who cultivated the earth with the help of four mules, and 
who, after he'^had paid the poll-tax, the military-tax, the 
royal-tax, the excise-tax, the shilling-in-the-iiound. the 
capitatibn, and the Iweiitieths, did not find liiinselfover- 
_jich at the yrar-s end. 

Jef^nnot and Colin wore very prottv lad^ for Auverg- 
,nians : they were remarkiibly attar bod to each other, and 
enjoyed together those little conlidentialities, and Those 
enug familiarities, which men always recollect with plea- 
sure wlien the/ afterwards moot fn the world. 

The time dedicated {.o thoir studies w'jis just upon the 
eve of elapsing, when a tailor hroiight Joannot a velvet 
coat of three colours, with a Lyons waistcoat made in the 
first Uste; the whole was {iremnpanied with a letter, di- 
rected to Monsieur de la Jcarinotiere. Colin could not 
help ii<mifThg"tfi^ coat, ihougli he was not at all envious 
of it ; but Jeannot iminrdinloly assumod an air of superi- 
ority, which perfectly distrevAs^fl Ins couip.uiinti. From 
this moment Jeannot studied no more ; he admired him- 
self Sn the gla«AS, and despised the whole world. Soon alter 
a valet-d(‘-Ghamhre arrives post-ha-te, bringing a sec on 1 
letter, which was addressed to Monsieur the Marquis de 
la Jeannotiere ; it was an order from Monsieur the father 
that Monsieur tlje son, should set nut for f'aris directly. 
Jeannot ascended the clisiW, an<l stietclird out his hand 
to Colin, with a smile of protection surficiently dignified ; 
Colin felt liis own insigiiificRncc and buist into tears : 
Jeannot departed in all his gkrv. 

Those readers who like to he instructed as well as amused 
must know that Monsieur Jeannot, the father, had very ra- 
pidly acquired a most immense fortune by huuness. Do 
you ask hovv it is one makes a groat fortune ’ It is beeauso 
one is fortunate. Monsieur Jeannot was liantlsome, and so 
was his wife, who had .still a ceitain bloom about her. 
They came up to Paris on account of a law-suit, which 
ruined them ; when fortune, who elevates and depresses 
mankind at will, presented them to the wife of a contractor 
for the army-hospitals, a man of very great t ilcnt, who 
could boast of having killed more soldiers in one year 
than the cannon had blown up in ten. 

Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife pleased the con- 
tractor. Jeannot soon had his share in his patron’s enter- 
prise; and afterwards entered into olhei speculations. 
When once you arc in the current of the stream, you have 
nothing to do but to leave your hark to itself; youivill 
make an immense fortune without much* difficulty. The 
mob on the bank, who see you scud along in full sail, open 
their eyes with astonishment ; they are at a loss to conjec- 
ture how you came by your prosperity ; they envy you, 
at all events, and write pamphlets against you, which you 
never re&d. This is just what happened to Jeannot the 
father, who quickly became Monsieur de la Jeannotiere, 
and who", having purchased a marquisite at the end of six 
months, took monsieur the marquL his son from school, 
to introduce him into the fashionable world of Pari.s. 

Colin, always aflTectionatc, sent a letter of compliment 
to his old schoolfellow, in which he wrote his *' these lines 
to eontragulnte” him. The little marquis returned no an- 
swer^ Colin was perfectly ill with mortification. 

The father and mother provided a tutor for the young 
marquis. This tutor, who was a man of fashion, and who 
knew nothing, of coqrse could teach nothing to his pupil. 
Monsieur wished his son to learn Latin ; madame wished 
him not : accordingly they called in as arbitratoranau- 
^or, whowas at that time celebrated for some veiyplea*!- 
ing works. He was asked to dinner. The master of the 
house began by asking him : ** Monsieur, as you ueder- 
ftand Latin and are a courtier-——.*' 

" J,slr, understand Latin ? not a word," replied the wit, 
and very glad am 1 that 1 don’t ; for there is not a doubt 
but a man always speaks his own language the better, 
when his studies are not divided between that and foreign 
languages, look at all our ladies, is not their vivacity more 
elegant than that of the men ? Their letters, are they not 
written with a hundred times the animation? Now all 
this superiority they possess from nothing dlse but their 
^ not understanding Latin." 

There now f was not T in the right ?" said madam : 1 
> wish my son to be a wit : that he may make a figure in the 


world ; and ypu sOe if he letfrns Latin lie is inevitably lost* 
Are comedies^ operas played in Latin? In a lawsuit j 
does any one pleaddn Latin Do we make love in Latin ? 

Monsieur^ dazzled, by all this ratiocination, gave his 
judgment : when it was finally determined that the young 
marquis sHbuld not lose his time in becoming acquainted 
udthCiceso, Hordee and Virgil. But then what was he 
to learn ? for he must know sonfething : could not jke be 
showiljS^tClq, geography ? . , 

“ What wjuld that serve?" replied the tutor when 
monsieur the marquis- goes to any of his estates, won't 
the postillions know which Way to drive him ? They’ll 
certainly take care not to go out of iheir way ; one has no ^ 
need of a quadrant to travel with ; and a man may go from 
Paris to Auvergne very commodiously, without having the 
least idea of what latitude he is under." 

“ You are right," replied the f,ilhcr ; “ but I have 
somewhere heard of a very beautiful science, which is cal- 
led astronoinv, I think,." 

“ Tlie more’s the pity, then,” cried the tutor ; does any 
one regulate himseltby the stars in this world ? and is it 
necessary that monsieur the niarquis shouhf murder him- 
self by calculating an eclipse, when he will find its very 
point of time in the almanac, a book which will teach 
him, moreover, tha moveable fcasfs and fasts, the age of 
the moon, and that of all the prine, 'os in Kiirope.”' 

Madame was entirely of tlio 0 ])inion ; the liMle 

maiq^uis was overjoyed ; llie father was v«'i y much un- 
decided. “ What must my son Ic-irn, tlien ?" saia Se.^ 

** 'fo make himself agreeable : if," replied the friend 
whom they i*ad consulted, " he knows but hovv to plea.se, 
he knows eveiy thing . rhat is in an art he can learn from 
his mother, without giving the least trouble cither to that 
master oi this." 

Atthis'ipeech, madame embraced the poliu? ignoramus, 
and said to him, " It is very plain, sir, that you arc the ^ 
most learned roan in the whole world ; iny son will owe * 
his entire education to you ; however, I conceive that it 
will bn as well if lie should know a little of history." 

•* Alas ! madame, what is that good for !" replied he : 

" there is nothing either .so pleasing or .so instructiv<i as 
the history of the day ; all ancient history, asono of our 
wits observes, is nothing but a pre-concerted fable ; and as 
for modern, it is a chaos which no one can disintricate : 
and what does it signify to monsieur your son that Char- 
lemagne instituted the twelve peers ofFrauce, and that 
his successor was a stutterer?" 

Nothing was ever better said," cried the tutor; the 
spirits of children are overwhelmed with a mass of useless 
knowledge ; but of all absurd science^, lliat which, in my , 
Opinion, is the most likely to strille the spark of genius, is 
g'-oinetry. This ridiculous science has for its object sur- 
faces, lines and points, which have no existence in nature ; 
ten thousand crooked lines arc, by the mere twist of ima- 
gination,** made to pas.s between circle and a_ right 
line tliat touches it although in reality it is impossible to 
draw a straw between them. In shoi*. geometry is nothing 
but an execrable joke." 

Monsieur and madame did not understand too much of 
what the tutor said ; but they were entirely of his opinion. 

" A nobleman like monsieur the marquis,” continued he 
" ought not to dry up hU brains>ith such useless studies, 
if at any lime he his occasion for one of your sublime geo- 
metricians to draw the plan of his estates, can’t money buy 
him asttireyor ? or if he wishes to unravel the antiquity of 
his nobility, which rises to the most obscure times, cav'the 
send for a benedictine? And it u» the same in every other 
art. A young lord, bi n under a lucky star, is neither 

S ainter, musician, nor sculptor; hut he makes all these arts 
ouni»h in proportion as his magnificence encourages them ; 
and it is much belter to patronize than to exeftise them. 
Enough that monsieur the marquis has a taste'; let artists 
work tor him: it is in this we have so great reason to fay, 
that men of quality (I mean those who are very rich) know 
everything, without having learned any thing ; because, in 
fact, they at least know how to judge of every^thing which 
they order and pay for." 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the conversation. 
" You have very justly remarked, madame, that the grwt 
end of man is to rise in society : seriously, now, is it by 
science that siiccess is to be obtained?^ Does any man in 
company even so much as think of talking about geometry ? 
Is a man of fashion ever asked what star rose with the sun 
to-day ? Who wishes to Know, at supper, if the long-haired 
Clodia passed the Rhine?’' ;* Nobody, without doiibt, 
exclaimed the Marchioness de la Jeannotiere, _ whose per- 
sonal attractions had somewhat initiated her in the polite 
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World; ** and monsieur n^/BOO ought not. craa^ b^geni- 
us by tttudyjne all this trash. JBat, ai'tet ail, wKat shall hs 
learn ? for it is but ri^t that a yoi^g lordshoi^d know paw 
to shine upon occasion;, as monsieur my hjasbahd. uery ydst- 
ly observes. £ romember hearing an .old abh^eay oitce* 
that the mog^delighttal ofalltpbssible .scieupps' waaso^ 
thin^ of which f have forgottep . tho« name ^buAt begins 
• within. A.” “ With an h, madacne ; it was Aot hortiwWture V^' 
** No.^t was not horticulture he meant*;" it begih?# itell 
you, with an h and ends with a rv.” Ah ! Lutidg^lMd 

? rou,macUnric, 'tis he'*aldry i herafdrv is indecw a v^y jiVo-' 
bund sciewv, but it 'has been out of;fashion ever since the 
custom of painting arms on carriage doors was dropped. 
It wis once the most useful thing in the world, in a well 
regulated state : but the study would have Ijecome endless; 
for now-a-days there is not a hair-dresser but has his coat 
of arms ; and you know that whatever bucorues common 
ceases to be osteeincd.” At length, after having examined 
the merits and dements of every science, it was decided that 
monsieur the marquis sliould learn to dpnee. 

Nature, which does every thing, had bestowed on him a 
gift that quickly developed itself with a prodigious success; 
it was an agreeable knack at singing ballads. The graces 
of youtii joined to this superior talent, made him looked up- 
on as a young man of the greatest firomise. He was be- 
loved by the women ; and having his head always stuffed 
wilhsSngs, he manufictured thorn for ins mistresses. He 
plundered Bacchus and* Cupid to make one .sonnet; the 
Night and the Da y, for another 4 ; the Charms and Alarms 
for a third ; hut as he always found in his verses some feet 
too little, or some too much, he was obliged to have them 
corrected at twenty shillings a song; and thus lie got a 
place in the Literary Year, by the side of the La Fares, the 
Chaulieus. the Ilamiltons, the Sarrasiiis, and the Vultures 
of the day. 

Madame the Marchioness now thought she .shouM gain 
the reputation of bv-iug the mother of a wit; and gave a 
*6upper to all tlie wits in Paris accordingly, '/’he young 
man’s brain was presently turned ; be acquired the art of 
speaking without understanding a single word hcsald,and 
perfected hiniselfin the art of being good for nothing. 

When hisfathei sawhirnsj eloquent, he began to regret 
very seiisioly that he had not had his sin taught Litin ; for 
in that case, he coiPd hive houglit him .such a valiiilite 

/ ilace in the law. The inuthei wliosc sentiments were 
ess giovelling, wished tos ilicit a regiment for her son ; and 
in the meantime the .son fell in love. Love is sometimes 
muA expensive thrill a regiment: it cost him a great leal; 
while his parents pincdicd themselves still more, in ordei to 
live among great loids. 

• A young widow of qualify in their neighbourhood, who 
had put a very moderate fo tune, had a gr^dt min 1 1 > i esolve 
upon putting the vast riciies of Alonsieur and Aladame.de 
la Jcanrioliereinapiaceof .sojurily, wliieli sue could easily 
do by appropriaiing them to her ()wn us<^ and marrying the 
young marquis. She attracted him, suffered him to^love her 
and gave him to understand that she was not indifferent to 
^ him, drew him in by degrees, cuclianted, and vanquished 
him without much dutieulty: sometimes she gave him 
praise, and sometimes advice, and quickly becam-3 the fa- 
vourite botli%)f his father and his mother. An old neigh- 
bour proposed their marriage ; the parents, dazzled with 
the splendour of the alliance, joyfully accepted the offer, 
and gave their only sonto their intimate friend. The young 
marquis was thus about to marry a women he adored, and 
by whom he himself was beloved ; the friends of his family 
cunsratulated him, and the marriage articles were just 
about to be settled, whilst all hands were working at their 
wedding clothes and songs. 

He was one morning upon his knees before the charming 
wife, with whom love, esteem, and friendship were about 
to present him : Lh.‘y were tistiag in a tender and animat- 
ed conversation, ilie first fruits of tbeir felicity, and were 
pawollins ^ delicious life, when a valet-de- 
chambre belonging to midame the mother came up quite 
scared : “ Here is very different news,” said he : “ the 
bailiffs are rtnsacking the house of monsieur andmadame ; 
every thing is laid hold of by the creditors ; nay, they talk 
of seizing your persons ; and so I ro.ade haste to come and 
be paid my wages." Let us see a Ifttlc," said the mar- 
quis, what all this means; what can this adventure 
be V* ** GnL"siud the widow, “ andpuuish these rascals— 
go quickly.^’ lie runs to the house ; his father was al- 
ready imprisoned ; all the domestics had fled, each about 
his own business, but having first carried away every 
thing they could lay hold on^ his mother was alone, with- 
out protection, without consolation, drowned in tears ; 


nothing remained but the fecollectiou of her fortune, tho 
recollectifln of her beauty, the recollection of her errors. 
and the recollection of her mad profud^ness. 

. Alter the son ha.l wept a long time vi^th the mother, be^ 
ventured to say to her : *' Let us not despair; this young 
widow loves me to distraction, and is still more generous 
than rich, 1 can answer for her ; I’ll fly to her, and bring 
her to you." Ife tlien returned to his mistress, and found 
her in a private interview with a very charming young 
officer. *' What! is it you. Monsieur da la J^annotief i £ 
what do you do here t 'u it thus you have abandoned your 
mother f Go to that unfortunate woman, and tell her 
tliat L wish her every happiness : t^am in warft of a 
chamber-maid, and 1 will moat undoubtedly give herthe^.. 
preference." “ My l i(l,”said the odiv'er, “ you seem well 
shap^l enough ; if you are incline 1 to enlist in my compa- * 
ny, I ngj'.- you every encouragement." 

The marquis, thunderstruck, and bursting vi^ith rage, ivont 
in quest of t/u old tutor, lodged Iu4 troiihlos in his breast, 
and (t^ked his ad vice. The tutor propo'^ed to him to become a 
preceptor like himself. “ Alas said the inaiqui-s, ** I know 
nothing; you have taught me nothing, and are indeed the 
principal cause of all my misfortunes." As bespoke this, he 
sobbed aloud. “ Write romances," said a wit wiio was 
present ; ** it is an excellent resource at Pans." ■* • 

The young man more desperate than ever, ran towards 
hi.s mother’s confessor, who was a Theatin in great lepute* 
tronbimg himself with the coniciencc'i ot women of the first 
rank only. As soon as Jeannot saw him, he prosti^ted 
himself before him. " Good heaven 1 monsieur marquis," 
said he, " where is your carnage f how does that respect- 
able lady, the marchioness your mother V* riie poor unfor- 
tunate youth related the disasters of his family ; And the 
farther he proceeded, the graver,** the cooler, and the more 
hypocritical was the air of the Theatin. My son," said he 
" it ha.s pleased heaven to reduce you to this ; riches serve 
but to corrupt the heart ; hoaven has therefore conferred 
a favour on your mother in bringing her to this miserable 
state. " 

" Yes, sir."— " Her election is thus rendered the more 
sure." — “ liut, father, resumed the marquis’" in the mean- 
time, is there no means of obtaining relief in tlic world !" 

" Adieu ! my son ; there is a court-lady waiting for me." 

'I'he marquis was ready to faint: hu was treated in pret- 
ty much the same way by all his friends, and gained more 
knowledge of the world in half a day than he did all ilio 
rest of Ills life. 

As he was thus plunged into tho blackest despair, he saw 
advancing an old-lashioned sort of calash or tilted M^art. 
wit!i leatlicrcurtaiiis, which was followed by, four enonnoui 
waggons well loaded. In the chaise was a young man 
coarsely clothed; huhad a countenance round and fresh 
brcatliing all tiie complacency of cheerfulne.ss : Ins wife 
a little brunnettc, fat, but not disagreeably so, was jolted 
in beside him; the vcliicdc did not move like the carriage 
of a petit-inaiirc, but afforded the traveller suiHcient time 
to conte nplri^u t)i : marquL, motionless and aby.>sed in 
grief as he st > > 1. " Lli ! goo.l heavens !" cried the rider, 

" 1 do think that is Jeannot," At this name the marquis 
lift id up his eyes; ihd chaise stopped. *‘ £t ij* too true, 
itis Jeaiiiiof," sighed the marquis. The fat little fellow 
made but one jump of it, and flew to embrace his old schodl- 
tellow. .rnannol recognized Colin ; and shame and tears 
coven d his face. " You have abandoned me," said 
Colin ; but tuoiigh you are a great lord, I will love you 
forever." .feinnot, confused an«l heart-broken, related 
to him with many sobs a part of his story. " Corns to the 
inn where I lodge and tell me the rest there," said Colin ; 

" embrace my little wife, and then let’s go and dine toge- 
ther. 


They all three set forward on foot,jtheir baggage follow- 
ing behind. " What is the meaning of all this equipage ; is 
it yours V’ says Jeannot. " Yes, itis all mineandray wife's. 
We are just arrived from the country, where I have the 
management of a good manufactory of tin and copper ; 1 
have married the daughter of a rich dealer in utensils 
which are necessary both to great and small ; we work 
hard ; heaven has prospered us ; we have never changed 
our condition ; we are happy ; and we will assist our friend 
Jeannot. Be a marquis no longer ; all the neatness in 
the world is not to be compared to a friend. You shall go 
back into the country with me, I will teach you our -trade; ,, 
it is not very difficult; 1 will make you my partly and we ‘ 
will live merrily in the very corner of the earth where we , 
were born.” ^ . 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself divided between 
grief aud joy, between aflection and shame ; and said to 
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"All my fashionable 'friends have betrayed me, 
&nd Colin, whom Iidespised, alone comes to my relief.” 
•What an instruction ! The isoodne-i-i of Colin’s soul elicit* 
ed from the breastS>f Jeannot a spark of nature which all 
the world had not yet stifled ; he felt himself unable to aban- 
don hjs father and inothe.-. " Wc'II take care of your mo- 
ther;” said Colin; "aril as to your father, who is in pri- 
son, I understand tho-e maiteis a little ; liis cri^litors, when 
they see ho has ii ithinr to pay, will make up the matters 
for a very trifle ; I'li uodeitake to mana(;e the wliole busi- 
ness.” Colin quickly released the father from prison ; Jean- 
not returned to t!ic fountrv wirh his parents, who resumed 
their foimer professions ; h«» married a sister of Colin’s, who 
i)ein(( of the same disposition as her brother, made him 
vert happy ; and Jeannot the father, Jeaunot the mother, 
* and Jeannot the son, now saw that happiness was not to be 
found in vanity. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG AUTHOR. 

My first attempt in literature was a review of a poetical 
work. I had been dazzled by the brilliant iron> of Jeffrey, 
andl |;nyj^i^l.-««ctive venom of Gifford : soT dissected my 
author, if not with the dc^xterity of either of these ijentle* 
cHien, with, at all eients (as ] tliouj;hf), considerable pow- 
er of knife. 1 copied out my manuscript i i a beautiful 
hand, and on fine paper : and I carried it to the eminent 
publisher of the Q— Iv Review. I wa-^ forced to wait for a 
considerable lime before I was introduced to that distin- 
guislied peraon : at last he condescended to be visilile. „ 

" I h|^ve brought you, sir,” said 1 , with an air of triumph, 
*' an article for yrtur Reviciv." 

" Oh, very well, sir,” s^id he drily ; " I shall take care 
to forward it to the editor.” 

Somewhat nffaiidcd by the tone in which these words 
were spoken, I said - •' 

Then, sir, I’ll trouble you to send it immediately for 
his inspection, and let me have the ans wet, at farthest, by 
lo-moiiow.’’ 

^ " That can hardly be, sir,” replied the court bookseller, 
in his haughtiest toir* : " however, if you’ll call again heic 
in a week, you shall have his opinion on your paper.” 

I was not exceedingly flaltmed bv this lujhaviour; how- 
ever, as 1 had tendered the paper, I did not choose to with- 
draw it suddenly : 1 th-ueforc said that 1 should return in 
a week, and left mv M?^. (which I regarded as at least as 
precious as any to be liere.ifter unrolled at Herculaneum) 
in the handN of Mr. . 

In a fortnight (for I did not like to be too punctual) I 
called fur my jMS, When I saw Mr. , I clciilv dis- 

covered that he had as completely forgotten my person as 
my valuable manuscript. 

" Mr.— a— I beg your pardon, sir,” said the courtly book- 
seller, " but 1 have really forgotten your name.” 

" My name, sir, Ls Hawke,” I replied : " I have taken 
the liberty of calling on yon for.” . 

” Oh, yes, you have called about your Treatise on the 
Art of Caiiving.” 

^ " Something in the cutting-iip-line, indeed, sir; but mine 
13 a review.'* 

" Oh, yes ! I remember. " The Review of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament.” Really, I have not had time to look 
over it yet, Mr. -a — Jones.” 

My MS. sir,” I replied, a little disconcerted, wa’ a 

review of poetical work for your Q ly publication; 

and the article had nothing to do with politic.s.” 

” OK, I beg your pardon, Mr,-— a— Toms : but surely 
you did not leave it with me !” 

^ " 1 did, sir, a fortnight ago : and I wa.s to have called for 
It m a week.” «• 

" Then why didn’t you call for it in a week, as you were 
toldl” cried the bookseller, reddening. 

" I thought in allowing a longer period 1 was conferring I 
a favour—butl now find I was mistaken.” 

" Damnably mistaken, indeed, sir !* cried , " anfl I 

now doubt vei7 much whether I shall be able to find your 
MS, at all : however, I have not time even to look for it to- 
day, for. I*m juKt going to the Admiralty : but if you’ll call 
to-mojTtpw, or Wednesday, or Thursday, or Friday, or Sa- 
turday— yes, aay Saturday— I’ll have it looked for, and 
Jound, if possible.’' « 

1 wgs obliged to put up with this uugentle rub ; for know- 
.ing and feeling that the very sight of the blnrr|i«l, blotted, 
axiK^ten-thousand-Qmes-corrected onoinal MSfwasa hpr- 
ipr too potent for my nerves, I resolved to call on— -on the 
alipointed Saturday. 


On entering his saloon, about two o’clock, I found the 
bibliopole iust selling off for his country-lioiise. He re- 
cognised me. and recollected my business at once ; ami, 
without allowi'ng me to speak, he cried out— 

" Oh, you come about that cursed MS.— I can’t find it 
anywhere.” ♦ 

" Hut, sir, I mint request that you will make a ^ew 
search for it woic.” ^ 

*‘ Whnt, sir, ! db vou think I have nothing to doMt to 
hunt ont‘ reiected articles ? Besides, I’m ju*«t setting out for 
my conntrv-liouse:— my carriage is fioy waiting.”* 

" Oh ' 1 cry voumeicy,” I replied, " but at Ifeast 1 have 
a right to my MS., rejected or not. Perhaps some other 
editor may place a higher value on it than yours.” 

" Sir, I tell you the MS. i.s lost : however, juisflct me know 
the value you .set upon your rejected article, and you shall 
have a check for the amount.” 

" I don’t want money,” cried I, indignantly. " I want 
to see my article in print.” 

" I tell you, sir, shouted the angrv bildiopole. " T had 
rather pay a hundred pounds — av, five hundred pounds, sir 
— than disgrace my Review or my shop by the publication 
of your arliclo.” 

In saying these words he left the room, hastened down 
stairs, and got into his carriage, leaving me stiipified at 
what I had heard, c , 

" Well,” thought T, as 1 slraye^i cvising along Picca- 
d'lly, " I’ll copy my MS. anew, and sen • it to the Eliri- 
biirgh Review. How— ^ill guasli his tecll; when he 
sees it in print in a review at least as full of talent as his 
own’” 

Consoled by this reflection, I hastened hoinc-wanl, took 
out mv original scrawl, anil begin to copy. Hut, alasf 
I could not recall the delicate corrections whi/li I Ind 
made in my first copy: mv hopes were tlrnp"! bv tlie 
thought that my article bad lieon once iciei’tcl: the 
meaning of the contracteil words had vani.slied, in many 
instances, from mv memory ; and, aflcr wntiii'; out li.ilf-a- 
dozen sentences, I found my tii'^k as puz/Jing as if mv MS. 
had been written originally in M, Clumpollion’s Pliouetic 
Hieioglvnliics. 

" Well,” said I, throwing down my pen, " 1 from this 
hour renounce reviewing. My style, I think, liglit and 
vivaiuous— I’ll write magazine articlos -- so here goes 
A magazine aiticle, which all my friends assured me 
was biilliant, w.'is accordinglv produced; and I lust<>nft'J 
with it to the house of the publisher of the N. Af. M, In 
a few days afterwards I called to ascertain its fate, and 
was U'.hercd into the publislici’.s private room. 

slender gcntlcmiin, of small stature, rose up to 
ceive me ; and*when I had announced the purport of niy 
v'sit, lie s;ud in a hesitating manner : 

" Why,— sir,— wc— really — feel, eh ’ — greatly fa- 

voured by - your communication ;— but -eh !— you see 

•” flferc he made a full stop.] 

" .Sir said I, 

" riie editor- tliinks— that there’s— a— a good deal- 
great deal of -a—tiilerit iu youi^paper— but -then — 
ch ’ ” 

T bowed, in expectation of more. As notlupg camo, I 
vontiired to ask if my artii.dc was rej *eted '? 

" Not— exactly rejected,” was the reply; "but here — 
i.s-~the article. don't— like - urn ! - other pciio licals — 
admit -any— um ! -any— eh !— nttacLs— [r.iugliinir and 
rubbing his hands'!— on -any body. The editor thiaxs - 
your— eh ! — paper would -a- -suit a certain Scotch maga- 
zine — the publisher -is — now in town -at -the**** ccAfec- 
house in— a— the Strand, beating up— for contributors— 
like youiftelf.” 

After a few complimentary word.s, T hastily took my 
leave, and Walked down to the ••• coffee-house. . I sent «p 

my MS. to Mr. , He begged 1 would remain a few 

minutes in the coffee-room, while he glanced over my pa- 
per ; and, as soon as he had done so, 1 was summoned ^p. 

staim. I found Mr. a m id about fifty, not particulir- 

ly refined in his manners, but of a shrewd cjnircsstoii of 
countenance, his features eminently Scotch, an% his accent 
no less so. 

" Sit down, sir,” said he. " I have just IoV<e'l at your 
aarticle. Ye have tawlents ; but, dag on't' we hive so 
manycontreebutors o’ tawlent, that it’s no easy to dUtin- 
guish— haw ! haw ! haw ! which is best.” 

" Sir, you do me too much honour to class me among the 
clever contributors to your magazine.” 

" Oh, sir ! ma mag’zine- has no contreebutors that are 
not clever. My stats! what would Europe— no to sav the 
wor/d-«>thiDk, if an aarticle were to be seen in tiie Mag’zine 
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that was written by a dunce*-or a Cockney-*'which is just 
the same thing.” 

As 1 am a native of the metropiMis, I was half inclined 
to believe the last compliment intended for myself ; but the 
next sentence undeceived me. 9 
** Na, na. sir, thf. Mag*zine has killed aw tbae ifreatures 
JUagffn’t ! they were murdered—clean murdered— by Z.** 

“ Bv sir !” lexclahned. “ I never heard of him.’* 
** M3rstar4 ! >rever heard of Z. ! He killed Keat^, and 
banished j^eigh Hunt.*' • 

Both man of taleht; and the first, I think, of promis- 
ing genius.** 

“Na, na, sir— awfu’ trifling— awfu’ trifling. Cockneys, 
str! Cockney*! Ye canna write in ma raag'zine if ye like 
the cockneys. Ah, harrid I harrid !*’ 

“ They h ive contributed ihiiir share, sir, to the literature 
of /he agp.*’ 

“Them contreehiite ’ They never contreebiited any 
thing to The Mag*zine !” 

. “ I dare say not, sir. But tho Cockneys, as you call 
them, are men of talent, for all that.” 

“ Ah, sir, I see ye’ll no do for the Mag zine. Vc praUe 
the Cockneys. Tak awa’ ye*r paper. It will do hotter 
for the London readers ! haw ' haw ’ haw ' Its owro f'oek- 
n“v for Enbro— the modern Awlhena^ the birth-place 
o’ THJ-. MLag’zine !” 

I ha'ttened from the presence of the Scotchman, equal- 
ly honifled by his accent, and ^he avowel principle-, 
of THE Magazine, as he called it. Never pcrliap^ 'v,h 
the definite article more properly applied. 1 took 

hi-* hint, however, about the L M .and sent my 

papei to the editor, with a note requesting p^rmi-ision 
to wait upon him on a day which 1 named. I kept the 
appointment, and was introduced to iyo ing gentleman 
on‘'isliinn-ibI’? exterior and polite manner- Ifi-i modeof 
speaking, however, was evidently model I -d uponthitof 
superfine portion of our young men of fashion, and 
sounded very like the ton‘4s whi''h I h 1 1 ori^M- lioa’d when 
dining at the Guards’ Club. Tlic young gentleman ro^e 
»» ' p ditely beckoned me to a seat, and tlion aldressed 
nil* thus : — 

“ Y O'l w— have— iw— sent a paper —aw - -to the —a .v 

-L M--. I believe !” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ We— aw — make it— aw — aw— a rule never— aw-to— 
aw— read, or — aw — accept— aw -anv— aw— article— un- 
less — a9r— we know aoniithing— aw -of the — iw— wvi*er.” 

T suhmit, sir, that this is bad policv. You o’’c'»nr-c 
are right in nine-tenths of the cases ; but you are wrong 
III the tenth.” • 

iVliy, wc— aw — go on— iw— geuerdl princinles : \vj -aw 
- know — aw — that in — aw— follo'ving these — we -aw — 
can never he - aw — wrong: I -aw -thor^for.-! must— n v - 
i»»luctantly — iw -return your— aw —article. I lare«*av— aw 
that— aw -it is— aw— extremely clever : but— aw -ou^ -aw 
--nrinciples— aw — do not— aw —allow me— aw — to read it.” 

1 was ten times more mortified and provoked by this re- 
ji-ction of my paper on prinrinle than by both the others : 
however, I consoled myself oy writing an account of my 
various failures, tin the hope that this one may not rank in 
the list of mv Rejected Addresses, 

L . 15, AViany . Edward L. Hawke. 


COLERIDGE. 

On tha Tuesday following, th? half-inspired speaker 
came. Iwas called down into th^ roon where he was, 
and went halt-hoping, halt-afraid. He received me very 
gt'dciously, and I listened for a long tune without uttering 
a word. 1 did'not sulFer in hU opinion by my silence. 
“ for those two hours/* he afteuvard^ was pleased to 
say, *' was conversing with W. H.’s foreliead'” His 
appearance was different from what I had anticipated 
.from seeing him befote. At a disiaace, and in the dim 
light of me chaptfl, tlijre was to mo a strange wildness in 
hi, a-ipect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought hi u pitted 
with t.io s:nall-pox. His complexion was at that time 
dear, and even bright— 

* "As are the children of yon asiire shonn.’* 

Hm forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with laige projoetinjf eyebrows, and hiseyjs rolling beneath 
them like a sei with darkened lustre. “A certain tenler 
bloom his face o’erspreod,” a purple tiuge as we see it in 
the pale thoughtful complexions /tf the Spani<ih portrait- 
painters, Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, 
voluptuous, open, eloquent ; his chin gooi-humoureu and 


round : bftt his nose, the rudder of the /ace, the index* o 
the will, was small, feeble, nothing;— like what he hasdonci 
It might seem that the genius of his face as from a height 
surveyed and projected him (with sutficient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world unknown of thought and 
imagination, with nothing to support or guide his veering 
purpose, as if Columbus had launched his adventurous 
courae for the New World in a scallop, without oars or 
compass. So at least 1 comment on it after»the event. 
Coleridge in his parson was rather above the common size, 
in.aliDingto the corpulent, or like Lord Hamlet, “spine- 
ivhat fat and pursy." His hair (noil, alas ! grey) was 
then black and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is pe- 
culiar IP enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heaveu- 
ward ; and '■< traditionally inseparable (though of a differ- 
ent colour; irom the picrurev of Christ. It pught to be* 
long, as a oharacter, to all who preach Ckn^i rrunjied, 
and Coleridge was at that time one of those I — Hazlitt. 


THE TACliClAN. 

Wellingto i and Bonaparte were all very tlyir 

way as to tactics. They pla ined battles and sieges with very 
considerable skill, no doubt ; but can eitlier of these men 
be for a moment compared to the tactician who has fjr 
twenty years lived upon the fit of the Inn !, without spends 
ing a shilling on tno essentials of meat and drink — vvho 
has for this period quartered himsedf on his friun h and 
acquaintances without exli-iiisting their patience— who 
never know, during all that time, what it was to w^nt a 
dinner, or to have a six-pence to pi^y for one? This is what 
I would call generalship. This }s a display of tactics, and 
sucli display, too, as leaves all tint Wellington or Bom- 
pa rtc* ever did in that way, far, very far indeed, in tha 
shade Your true tactician is generally a man in the wane 
of life— one who has seen a good d‘ial of the w odd, with- 
out gaining much by it— who has lost the tiste for active 
industrious exertion, without flagging a jot in his love of 
the good things usually purchased thereby— a min uncon- 
nected with family or kindred, but of unbounded acquain- 
tance. To what profession he may have b.dongeJ, is not 
of much consequence; itis only necessiry that (lo should 
have once b *cn in some profession, so as to establish tha 
circle of acquaintance in which he moves, anl upon 
which be operates. He mu<»t have been in a condition to 
give, and must actually have given, two nr threo dinners 
in hi> day ; and although his friends w iiil d, in the ordina- 
ry course of things have long since forgotten these— and 
no wonder, for it may have been full fifinen years since 
any one 6f them had their legs h jnea’h his inihogmy — 
it is now his business to remind them of them, and to take 
c.are that they shall not, cvei in spile of themielves, be 
ungrateful for his ancient hospitality. It mast not be for 
a moment thought, however, that the tactici in', position 
in the world is a sinecure, or that no accomplish nc its of 
his part are necessary to a successful practice of his art. 
To imagine this, would ho to imiginoa very ahsurd^hin 
He must be constancy on the alert to make the most of 
circumstances as tliey occur ; for where he has dtwsd to- 
day, he can have no hope of dining to-morrow, oay, per- 
haps, not for a week or a fortnight : yet to- iionow must be 
provided for. He must, therefore, be perpetually thin’iing 
what is next to be done, and hoto it is to be done ; laying 
plans, combining circumstances, and calculating o i events. 
Is this life a sinecure ! 1 should think not. Although 
he pays nothing for his livinj in the coin of the pocket, he 
pays handsomely for it in that of the brain. 

With regard to the tactician’s accoinplishments, agaia» 
these must be multifarious, and of thf most aitraotivo 
description. He must be an invincible listener. He must 
have a ready knack of saying little agreeable things to tha 
females of those families he is in the habit of quartering 
upon. He must never take otTeuce at any thing that may 
be said dr done to him b^rany member of any of the sai I 
fiamilies. On the contrary, if the boys should pin half a 
sheet of paper to his back, or tie his skirts to his chair, ha 
must appear the most delighted of the wnole pai ty when 
the discovery of their ingenuity has been made. /I he 
tician must also at all times be ready to rise or sit, as faa 
sees— and he sees all these things with an almost superna- 
tural promptitude and distinctness of visiontpi^dl be most 
agreeable to his host. He must, raoreovei'/ma a man of 
sense, intdligent and well-informed; possessing a store of 
anecdote and tale, suited to all occasions and circum- 
stances ; refined, coarse, sentimental, hainorous, and 
pathetic. He must, moreorer, sing a good aoog— this is a 
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perfectly indisper^ablc qualification— and he Anst ^ing it, 
too, tin: moment he is bid. Above all, he must have the 
'same tastes, preif’ lections, and pr^iudiees with his host, so 
far rnatters of iMiportaixa* are concerned. He may 
take the liberty of dilteiini; with him on subjects of little 
moment *, but In^ mu^t <*oiidiict his opposition with great 
skill and prudence, for it is an exceedingly nice operation. 
He must know exactly when to stop. The least error here 
would be«falal. Hut wlnm very dexterously ^nanaged, a 
little opposition rather iloes good than harm ; and the ex- 
pCli^uced i:i< ti<’i.in know-; this, and practises aeconlingly. 

it 1 not lb ol'iti'lv n«;ci;-4^ary tmit the tactician shouhl 
be iravidl' d, hot n a miglity advantage to him if he is. 

It fill 111 ^lie.x him with a wnild of amusing talk. He could 
live on a vi it (o Palis alone, and without any tea%oi wear 
oi Ins m'Acnuilv, for a couple of twelve-months ; and Con- 
slaiitiiiopliik or Cjiatid ('aiio« would most likelv he to him 
eqnivalmit !o an .ninuUv for life. If is the eliarm of the 
tactician’s convci "avion, either in rccourititig what he has 
seen or what lie has lie.nd or read, that gives him so nincli 
purchase upon Ins friends. lie keeps the company in 
easy and amusing gossip, tells laughable sroiies when there 
T° p Tt upf ^ dnincss spreading round the table; 

and by this sort of knack in enlivening a party, he 
hrings lumijvlf within a tii-le of fixing on yon a belief 
that he is a great :u*quisilion at the dinner table, and '• 
tJiat you, the eiiterlainer are the obliged p.irty lather • 
tnan be. I’liere is another feature in his tacties that j 
should not b" omitted, lie play-i a good hand at whist, j 
though never any way .solicitous to adjoum for that ptii- 
pose^ Whist, however, is a favourite game with him. 
He likes it because itii^me of the depaitments ol his re- 
venue ; and he likes it still more it he plays on the H'line 
Hide with his host. Yet he does not admire deepplav ; and 
in this respect the lady of the house fully accords with him. 
penny pjint", or so, arc tl^J liiiiils to which he willingly 
extends the game ; and as Ic? is, by exce'<s of practice, an 
adept in this kind of pertormarice, he generally carrier off 
from SIX- pence to cigliteen-peiice at a down-sitting, either I 
of which sums forms, of course, u most valuable acquisition | 
to his exchequer. 

The superior ingenuity of the tactieian completely baf- 
fles the penetration of Ins entertainers. Kvery ti no lie 
appear- at their table, no matter how ortoii it l),% it seems 
to them the result of ineio chance, or tli(‘y are even so tar 
imposed upon as to imagine that his company was of their 
own seeking. It was no .such thing, if they only knew the 
truth. 11 iff appearance was iieitlier the result of chanm*, 
nor was it by anv means a thing they desired. Hi's din- 
ing with you to-day, my good .sir, for instanct!, was the 
triumphant issue of the deep-laid schemes of a week. 
You simple man, you, don’t you recollect meeting the 
tHCticiari on Monday last I” “ 1 do; but what of that 1” 

Why, did you not tell him tlut you had bought a 
horse !” 1 certainly did.” “ Did he not then draw yon 

in to say something very favourable of your purchase?” 

Why, I daie say he did,” “When he had done this, 
did he^iiol dexterioiisly introduce some conversation, re- 
jSarding your mutual friend Mr. Dawson’s horse, which 
he pressed ; and weic you nor tempted, on hearing him 
praise tile said lioise, to ^ay that you were much mistaken 
if your little brown mare would not beat it to sticks at a 
trot?” “Yes, I assuredly did say so; and it wa< that 
couveroation that led to the run we had together the other 
day.” “ Exactly so, and to the dinner that foliow'ed ' 

“ Yes, 1 believe .-o.” “ Well, my good sir, don't you per- 
ceive in all this the traiisccudaiit geniu- of the tactician. 

He it was who brought about the inatcli. He it was 
who proposed that it should be for a dinner and a doreu. 
He it was, you w ell know, who acted as umpire on the 
occ.asioQ ; and he it wa^, as you equally well know, who 
acted as ciuupier at the dinner winch followed.” 

Your tactician, although lie bets none himself, is a great 
ancourager ol thi't practice in others. On these occasions 
be endeavours to accomplish two vihings— first, tli«t he be 
appoiqit^ umpire, and next, that the stake be of such a 
descripCbn as be can partake of. He says, that to bet for 
money is ungentlemanlikc, and that the parties had better 
make it a “ dinner and a drink.’* To what side fortune 
may incline is a mitter of no moment to him; for let who 
liki» lose, be is sure always to be a gainer. 

Amongst t^Jenst complex and simpler of ch|; tactician's 
operations, is Wll way-laying you. Even this, hbwaver, re> 

uiressorae geiuWs, and well doo4 the tactician, know it. 
'he least appearatt^e of premediutioh or deeiicn on his 
part, would be fatal to his hopes. This operation, there- 
roro, requires to be inanigjd with great delicacy a id skill. 


llefore describing his proceedings in these cases, however, 
it is proper to premise, glial the tactician’s victims on such 
occ.asitms mnU all lie gentlemen whose residences are, as 
the ndvcrtiseinents say, about “ ten minutes* walk from 
town’'--an indi<spen«:able lirciimstance this, as it presents 
facilities for the tactician’s operations, without wl^ch he 
couhl do no good, and of which a town re.sideDceis en« 
tirely deotiliite ; since, in the Tatter case, you ti^ght go 
home by fifty difl*rtnMir ways, and might come tioin any 
one of a thoiHaud different points Vif ]:he city. Mow, in tiic 
former case the <'iian*‘e i-i, that there is only one way that 
can ultimalf'ly load you lo your own door, and, ofcoar.se, 
let you have been in what quarter of the town you please, 
this wav V 011 must eventually take. Well, fluii, we shall 
suppose your din n»'r hour to b-* four o’clock; vou area 
punetiial man— the tactician know^ tbi'^. You leave your 
.shop or eountiiig-liouse exactly at ten minutc.s.to four— 
well does tlic tai'tiei.in know tins aKo, .ind he pioceeds 
accordingly. He starts in the s.iiiie di.irction at a quarter 
past three piecLselv, stretches away into the eoiiritry for a 
mile or vo ; returns at a quick and harried pace, if it he a 
warm day, hat in hand, wiping the pL‘r=ipiiatioii from his 
forehead, and exhibiting every symptom of liable and buM- 
iies.s ; and finally encoiinters you at exactly ten and a half 
paces from your qwn d'lor, for he calculates his maiu»u\ re-k 
with as much nicely and precision as a inilil.iry l^mgiiieer 
would do the splinting of a Tnine. The meeting 1*1 of 
course wholly unexpected on your part, .ind, toullap- 
pearancii, it is equally .soon his; and this, has been 
alre.ady elsewhere liinted, is one of the most deliea^'* and 
di<ri(‘ult operations in the whole of the tacticians pracuce. 
There must be no hesitatinn in his address, no confiioiun in 
bis lu.uiiier, no sheepishness in hU looks. His salutation 
must be hale, hearty, and resoluli;. He must, in hlioit, 
do the thing clean and boldly. Well, then, we Mippose 
that the parties have eomoin contact. “ lla, Mi. Wardie 
— where have you leen ? ’ s.iys the poor, simple, unsiA- 
pooling victim of the tactician >s designs, adihcssing liim in 
a fiiendly and aflalile tone. “ ll.'en ! my dear »ir,'' re- 
plies the latter— .ind lie stops short for an instant, not 
caring to come to p.ntieiilars on this point ; “been* my 
dear .sir; 1 declare 1 am poitecily knocki d up and lie 
wipes his foiehead with the air of a man in tlie last stage 
of exhaii:»tion. Jh next inquires wii.it o’clock it and 
is exceedingly surprised to find that it !<> vvitiiiu two niiiintes 
of four. He had no idea it was so fai in the day. 
riiiiigs, however, are heginiiing to look dangcious,*lor the. 
victim has not yet s,iid a syllable about the tactician ’.s 
“ stepping in,” and there is not a moment to be lost. The 
latter, tiieiefbre, has now immedi.Ue recourse to his la^t, 
but sinest expedient, lie coinmeiiees a particular and 
apparently anxious inqiniy regarding uveiy individual 
member of tht' family. “All well, all well, thank you,” 
says the delighted husband and papa ; “ but don’t take iny 
wordier it, Mi. Wsirdle ; just step in and see.” I’hc bu- 
Kiiiest is done, you perceive, good reader. I'lie tactician 
shys a little, very cautiously liowea'er, but finally walks in, 
gets a comfortable diime., and drinks for at le.ist three 
houis. We. say, drinks thiee hours, for there is tio reck- 
oning his libation-i by tumblers or any otlnA' means. Pro- 
perly, the tactician di inks but one tumbler; but this he 
protracts and extends in such a manner, that it is virtually 
as good as four. There is always something vyrorig about 
the tactician's tumblei. It is either too weak in the spirit 
or in the w ater, 01 in thn sugar j and he is accordingly 
every minute fingering the materiaU for new supplies of 
those vuiious articles -and yet no one oversees him taking 
any tiling. Eitiier the movements are quick, that, like 
the spokes of a spinniiig-v heel, they altogether escape ob- 
servation, or lie contrives, by means of a perpetual now of 
talk, to take of!' attention. He can time the Uking ot these 
supplies with uiicoiumon dexterity. * He waters at thn 
jeast inteiesting part of his anecdote ; sugars w]p>n the 
interest is advancing ; and exactly at the instant v^ien his 
host is roaring at tlie sting ol the joke, dashes in as much 
alcohol as will keep him diluting for 4idlf an hour to 
come. 

A dinner obtained under the circumstances above de- 
scribed, is not valuable for its own sake alone. The tacti- 
cian has learnt, in the coarse of same small talk with the 
hostess, tliat there is to be a dinner party in the house on 
Thur-day next. He take no particular notice of the cir- 
cumstance at the instant, but ncturn.s it to excellent ac- 
count afterwards. He calls at his host's shop the day be- 
fore the dinner is to take ,place, and asks him when he 
saw Shaw, a mutual acquaintaince, who, he knows, U to 
be one of the intended paity, and inquires wneihcr ae 
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thinkf) he has any chanc:e of aeeing him aoooj he is ex< 
tremely desirous to meet with him. Here, again, the sim> 
pie m-an U taken in. Hecandidly^elis him that his friend 
IS to dine with him to-morrow, and kindly adds, that if 
he Will he one 0 1 the parly, h^ will tliun have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him. Done again, you see, godd reader. 
A barged n is struck : the tactician is triumphant. But 
*8till thi4 is not all ; for out of this dinner he contrives to 
knocktiiree or four more, so that in place of eating him- 
self out of a living, as might he feared, and as. indeed, 
would ceTtajnly he the Tate of an infeiior practitioner, he 
is constantly increasing his resources, and that, too, bv 
the very pr«»cess which one would think the l>est calculat- 
ed for exhausting them. Ills held of operations, in fact, 
is daily wi.lening, and he can now, at an advanced peri- 
od of his career, conim.uid a dozen dinners for one that 
he co'.ihl achieve .it its co niuen cement. 

’ Amoni;it the Mn.ille. oiis"! va ic*'-! which enter into the 

eneral luia of the ticiician s eonduct, is an uniform ui- 

anify of manner low.irrls the servants in those houses 
which he is in the hahit of visiting ; and to this part of his 
ladies the reader’s admir.uii)n is most especially rei]iie->tCil, 
because it i'- really worthy of it. It produces what is so 
much desired in Kurepe by politi'*iiins — a nice balance of 
power. It prevents all eo-«iperdtinn between maid and 
ini-tres* to ttie. prcpidice of the t.ictici-fti, and setMir'*s to 
him at all times a rcadv access, at Icist to the oiitwoiiv'. of 
the domicile ; anil he well know^. if these be oriee. gained, 
the rest is compar.itively e.isv. possession is nine points 
of the law, nine out often. The counterscarp onev taken, 
the, garrison rnu^t fall. It is, in short, a ma-tor-stiokc of 
policy, and is founded, it is presuTticd, on similar principle 
with tli.it which guideil Mi. i*itt, when, hv the erection of 
Imi racks, he aimed at scpaiatmg the military fiom the 
civilians. 

It will not impart a very incorrect idea; or rather, poii- 
tively, it will impart a very coned gen^nil i lea, of the 
tactician’s system, to say that, it very much resembles tli it 
ingenious piece of mechanisni ealled an orrerv. His 
inaehiiiery appears to the eve equ illy eomplicnted, hip 
then it produeos also the most luMutiful, regular, and 
harmonious motions. Let him hut turn the handle whirh 
commands the whole, .irid vou will s-m, not, to he siiie, 
Jupiter, Mars, nr V.*n’is. hut h e ikfa-t-., din'u*is. anfl 
siippcis, revolving roun I him m smonili, delithtful, splen- 
did, endl 'ss «;o( • II, > oi||. jostling another, .nvl an 

Cirpi^itely liarinonio-i^ arr uigeioent in thi* whole, though 
ail iinpiepared eve would have expeeted to .se ■ nothing hut 
CO'’ fusion. 

Haying n.iw had a glimpse, of tli ■ tueticiar^ in his active 
<*a|nc!tv, 111 fill pursuit of Ins enllnig, we may t;ike, wh.it 
yorv few can ohtii ), a pe'*;) of liini at home, 'riieliouso 
in which he, resides i-, k"iit hy a deeen! widow who lets 
lodgings, and who gives him .in ipart'nmit on moder.ite 
terms. She is a timid, and, has fre jin uilvbecn, an ill-used 
woman, it being untelling the ninnlier oflodgers who iisod 
toelnpi without coniine to a seltiL'ment with her for their 
accommodation. Hut fimr she is greatly assisted in 
discriminating and investigating hy her respectable 
tenant, Mr. ^Wardlp, who looks to bur rights, makes 
out her hills and procr-i'ds on aiiv important mission 
which she may ruqiiire to set on foot. Bv thus mak- 
ing himself a necessary evil, or a ncees iry good -it 
is all one - in the honselioid, he is not calleii upon to 
lay out iniieh on liis domestic a rangements. At home, 
he is the pink oftemperance and regularity; for his slen- 
der income barely pays bis landl.idy and liis washerwoman. 
As for the matter of breakfast, iti‘« n m^*il he is eareless 
about. In bis opinion, it is .1 stupid meaL hardlv worth 
heeding, and may be put over b\ a single cup of coffee, 
and a morsel of bread without any biittp-. Breakfast, such 
as it is, being .swalkiwed, he walks out precisely at a quar- 
ter to ten, and is gencrajly seen or heard Jio more till half- 
pa»^t ileven in the evening, when he returns pretty well 
saturated, but not absolutely tipsy, fjis presence at the 
door on these ^casions i'l iniic ited by a protia'*ted shuf- 
fling and scraping about the key-hole with his check-key ; 
for .although by no means drunk, he is somewhat unsiea- 
died by the six or eight hours' drinking he has had, and 
has considerable difficulty in finding the aperture- This, 
hoivovcf, he at length accomplishes, and enters with a 
firm heavy tread, •flushed face, and a general air at once of 
bustle arid precision. Having gained Iut bed-room, he 
throws himself down in a chair, and, before beginning to 
undress. fixe.s his eye as 'steadily as he can upon the flame 
of the candle, and, with a seribus face, commences think- 
ing over the proceedings of the day; his train of thought 


he winds u^ by taking a bird's-eye view of the intende ^ 
proceedings of to-morrow. The latter ^ave been all al- ^ 
ready adjusted, but he just runs them ovry in his mind to* 
see that all is right and tight. This done, after a minute 
and tedious process of careful deliberate fitting, adjusting, 
depositing, placing, displacing, and replacing, jkc., for 
every thing he does in dressing and undressing is done by 
rule, even to the tying of his night-cap, he tumbles into 
bed, and, as he has eaten lather a heavy supper, is itnnie- 
diately assailed by his own peculiar night-inarc, an entire 
roasted ox, which he conceives is placed upon his breast, 
and pie:»sing him to death. * 

Amongst hi*; pleasanter dreams is his being at Bob • 
Anderson's at dinner, on who'^e. hospitable board appears 
bis favourite dish, a roasted bare ; fur, lie it observed, your 
tacticiifii, ulMioiigh he can put up occ,i.»ioiialIy with any sort 
of f.irc, be it ever so plain.is^et a bit of au imicure, Jind 
lias an espcci'd relish for good things. This liabit he ao- 
, quires— it is nut perhaps natural to hiyi- -from his peculiar 
I w.ay ofliving, which nuce-sarilv piuscnts him with great 
! variety of aliment, and thus induces .i cci tain degree of nice- 
ty of choice and discrimination ui Mstu. 

The tactician is neces arily extremely partiejj^r about, 
ami careful of, hi-, wealing apparel, lor he inu^t nTiiTltath a 
gc ifpcl appuarence ; and vet the o ilv hop.* he can ever 
iu'lvlgi* in of getting a new coat, is its being thi'i.vu np to * 
him by an eartiiquake or som ■ othei cmiviiUioa of nature ; 
noolher Cfii-t/i/v irie.ins present the nuelws of olitaiiiing tlfls 
i idHpe.nsahlc garment ; ami ase;irthqn:ikes liappeniml very 
larely 111 this qiidi ter ol the world, he must, as a matter of 
course, be p iriiciilaily luixious about the well-iieiiig of 
the one he has. This car*.* ami aiiviety about his cfotlies 
generally extends, in an especial •in.imer, to lii.s linen, of 
whielf he makes out a neat imeiitory every lime he give.s 
I'leui to the w.i.>lierwom in, and as legnlarlv eh.:cks them 
hy the said inventory on tlieij return. As he has only 
thfee shirts, and half a ilo/en neckcloths, this process 
does n It take lip mucli of his time, and it pievoiits his 
s nail stock hi'ing made lesh hy any nef.irious pr.'ictice on 
the p.iit of his w.ishei woman. 

The tactician does not always confine his ingenious 
opeialions to the city. lie has a few friends hoie and 
l iere tliroughoiit the country, with whom he hkcs to riira- 
I's.* Ill th.* summer weather, riie, countrx pe ijileare even 
heltei suhieets tor the oxeicise of lus tale il than those in 
the city. N itinally and by circuinsmnces, llioy a it* more 
hospitable, ami the picsorice of a »lr.ingor is less tiouble- 
s line than It is apt to be with a ciii/un, wlinse tiin** is 
gmerally occupieil to the. last miiinti*. The t.icticiaii, 

I .nv'*vei, sometiirios tire.s even the connfiy people. We 
have hcaid of instances where he manilested sucli U'ua- 
i ty, that llu' gooil folk were at length obliged to proposi* 
jMying .1 visit to a neighbour for a few days, m oidor to 
y'it him om of the liouse. Tins failed entirely. “ Oh, the 
(ioi'loTis -I know the (jordons vrrv well, anrl will just go 
viilivon. I have not seen my friend .lark this many .i 
(liv‘ and 1 daiesav I .should have li'rn c'llling upon them 
V. Iieiheror iio.” Seeing this expedient of no avail, the 
good prop!** changeil their piny, and talked of removing 
t.».sra-batlno‘aqiia!ters, on account of the eldest b^y, who 
wastumhh'd with the seuivv. The taetieian, how-wer, 
was not to be treated in this scurvy maiiner : he proposed 
keeping house open for them till they shnnlil return. At 
Iriigtli, diiven almost despmat-.', they bioughf in the pain- 
trih iijiou him ; which was finallv attemlod wi*h the iJ.“- 
s! ed cfferi. Noiliiiig -not even the tactician— could stand 
the paiut'.Ts. 

Notwithstanding ull that has been said, however, we 
li ive hirhusto .spn'.eii only of one description of Uetician. 
Now, there arc two— the u« tive and* the passive, lie 
w horn »e have attempted to desciibe is the active tactician. 

He requires to work for liis living. The other Jeads a 
much idler life, and yet lives nearly equally well. This 
h-: accomplishes by erectuig an entire and regular system 
at thcviitsetof his career ; ivhicli system consists in ids 
ai ranging a complete set of dining hour-, for each day iuthe 
week, and a set of breakfast and sup|>er ones on tli.i same 
p inciple. Here, it will be seen, there can be no great 
varieU, no great choice, but then there iscertaWity ; aiid tho 
p I ssive tactician, who is generally a quiet niianibi^us 

raoii, prefers it on that account. Altiiough, howSver, • 
e is saved, hy this course, from ail trouble hi plotting and 
planning, and from all risk of being without a diniier ; al- 
though, in short, he incurs no fanner trouble during the 
re it of his life, after he has once erected his system aiid set 
it propel ly a-going, yet it requires 110 small share of -tact 
and nerve to get tliis system erected. While formiug it, s 
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has a ifieat many difnisr^ables to encouAter, in the 
shape of sulky lo8ks, denials, and evasions. Against all 
• these he must |Mar up manfullyf and must repeat his 
attacks again and again in the face ot all soits of dampers 
and dibcouragenieuts. By this fortitude and perseveiance, 
he gradually weais out all opposition, and linaliy succeeds 
ill conveitinli himself into a regular member of the family. 
All idea of resisting his encroachments, or attempting to 
dialodge him by .siuistei expedients, are uUimait'^y abandon- 
ed iu despair. The unhappy family quietly resigns itseit 
to its fate, rhe tactician is in peaceable possession, and 
l)a9^aken sucii a hold as nothing but open violence could 
oveicotiii:. Kvcry Thursday, i\Ir. W. is now ex pec t::d to 
dinner ; and every Thuisday, Mr. W. regularly graufics 
thisaiii'ahle expectatiort. 

'J hc iiidividiuls of thi-» clxss have generally neatfthough 
not remarkably new clothes. I’hey liave seen better day^, 
and (;.stablilhed several claiids of very ancient acquaint- 
ance. I'hey arc wl^t is called pleasant in conversation, 
and, even with all the humiliation ol their mode of lile, 
command some respect loi then misioituncs or their ge- 
neral character. I'here is nothing that these gentlemen 
so rnuHuJiemI and dete.st as any chatigo in the Older of 
tlfhig<rwliicli they have established, such a.H a proposal on 
the pait of any one of their eiiteitaiiiers to alter their 
dinner day — say from Tuesday to Wednesday. This 
change in itself would be ot no inomeiit to them ; for one 
t^y is as good as another ; but then it would alTect the 
whole systein. i'lie latter would require to be altered from 
top to bottom, and in such an operation there would he 
considerable lisk of the whole coining down together, like 
a caAle of caids, and falling in ruins about the eaisofthc 
haples.s architect; He flight, in siiort, as well begin to 
erect a new system altugellier, as attempt lo introduce such 
a change as this. The callings, the notices, liie warnings, 
the hints, the explanations^, the coaxing, (he wheedling, 
which such a proposal, if insisted upon, would entail u|)on 
the tactician, would be at least equal to any thing he had 
to encounter at tlic outset of his career, while to the whole 
falls to be added the constant risk of his siiffering an entire 
defeat in some uncomplying quarter ot anoilicr. 

We could enlarge a good deal upon this character, but 
we are tacticians ourselves, though in a diftVicut way, and 
always desire to stop before exhau'^liug the patience of the 
reader. — Chamben*s Edinburgh. Journal. 


LONDON SHOPS. 

The lightness of the fabric of tlie London houses affords 
an opportunity for opening up the ground storeys a> shops 
and ware-houses. Where retail businesses are earned on, 
the whole of the lower part of the edilice in front is door 
and window, adapted to show goods to tlie bust advantage 
to the passengers. The London shops seem to throw 
them-selves into the wide expansive windows, and tlie.se, of 
all diversities of .size and decoration, transAx the provincial 
with their ciiarni.s. The exhibition of goods in the London 
shop Windows is one of the greatest wonders ot the place. 
Every thing which the appetite can suggest, or the fancy 
imagine, would appear there to be congiegiated. in cveiy 
other city there is an evident meag^eue^s in the quantity 
and assortments. But here there is the most remarkable 
abundance, and that not in isolated spots, but along the 
sides of thorough-fares, miles in length. In whatever u.jy 
you turn your eyes, this extraordinaiy amount of niercaa- 
tile wealth isgtrikingly observable ; if you oven penetrate 
into an alley, or what you thiok ah obM'uie court, there 
you see it in full force, and on a gi eater scale than in any 
provincial town i^liatsoever. It is equally obvious to the 
stranger, that there U here a dieadlul struggle for bii'<ine.cs. 
Every species of lure is tried to induce purchases, ami mo- 
desty IS quite lost sight of. A trade:^man will rover the 
whole front of his house with a sign, whoso gamly and 
huge characters might be read^ without the aid of g ghts'*, 
at a mile *8 distance. He will cover the town with a shower 
of coloured bills, descriptive of the extraordinary excel- 
lence and cheapness of hts wares, each measuring half a 
dozen feet square, and, touiake them thepiore conBpieu<in:«, 
will plaster- them bn the very chimney tops, or, whai ap- 
pears a veiT favourite situation, the summit of the gablc.s 
of a house dea^oyed by Arc, or any otfier ca^mity calcu- 
lated to attraeta mob. In short, theie is no end to the 
ways and means of the London tradesmen. 1 heir inge- 
nuity is racked fb devise schemes /eg attractnig attention, 
and their pDlUeness and.sanvity ot manner exceeds almost 
vrhat could be inwgined. k et it is all surface work. Their 


civility is only, a thin veneering on the natural character ; 
after pocketing your money, they perhaps care not though 
you were carri^ in an hour hence to the gallows. But 
why should we expect anv thing else! It would be too 
much for human nature. J'he struggle which takes place 
for subsfstence in London n particularly observable in the 
minute ciassiAcation of trades, and in the inventive Ihculty 
and activity of individuals in the lower ranks. Money is 
put in circulation through the meanest channels. Nothing 
is to be had for nothing. You can hardly ask a question 
whout paying for an answer, 'llhepaltriest sefVice which 
can be rendered is a subject of exaction. The shutting of 
a coach door will cost you two-pence some needy wretch 
always rising up, as if by magic, out of the spect, to do you 
this kind turn. An amusing instance of this excess of re- 
Aricinenlin the division of labour, i.< found in the men wiio 
sweep tlie crossing places from the end of one street to 
anoilier. '1 he&e crossings are a .sort of hereditary properly 
ol certain iiiduiduals. A man, having a good dcdi the air 
of a mendicant, .stand.s with his brouni, and keeps the pa..-; 
sage clean ; lor exercising which public duty, the hat is 
touched, and a hint as to payment muttered, which, i:i 
many ca.ses, meets with attention, fur there are a number of 
good souls who never miss paying Jack for his trouble. 
We happen to know a gentleman who never padse.s one of 
these street-swetfpers without laying a contribution into 
the extended and capacious hi)t. A mossing is re'.koned 
valuable in proportion to the extent ol the tnoiougn-luiL. 
It is bought and sold like a post in the army, and may be. 
loft by will. W'oe be to the marauder who *v.*ild take 
illegal possession, like a squatter in the backwoods, without 
regular transfei! All tne brooms in the capital would 
be at once shaken in deleiice of the owner ; and if the 
interloper got olFany thing short of absolute extinction, he 
in ight esteem himself fortunate. Some of these cro<Mii.»4 
ill the city are perhaps worth from two or tlirce hunJiens 
a-year ; and it is said that, on a late occasion, one of tk.: 
iiictimbent.s bequeathed several thousands ot poiinds. So 
tnneli lot a good London crossing. 

i'he constant thorough-fare on the pavements of the 
city always forms a subject of wonder and curiosity to 
the stranger. When the town is at the fullest in winter 
and spring, the pavement is choked with passengers, all 
floating rapidly on in stream^ in different directions, yet 
avoiding any approach to confusion, and in general each 
rounding any dilAcult obstruction in the way, with a deli- 
cacy and tact no where cUe to be met with. Manytof the 
.strangers who arrive in London from the country are 
possessed with dreadful notions of the dangers to be en- 
countered in all directions, when walking aiung the streets. 
In their youlli they have carefully perused, a tattered co|f/ 
of Barrington’s New London Spy,’’ a work which, as i 
matter of course, horriHed them with accounts of mig- 
di uppers, cut-purses, footpads, and others, who subMst* 
on w,aylaying simple passengers. Before they leave 
home.! they sew up their money in the linings of their 
clothes, and resolve never to show more tiian sixpence 
at a tune— in public. I'liey als6' determine to have all 
theii eyes about them wheresoever they go, and make 
up their minds never to appear astonished at anything, 
le-^t they be singled out for robbery, and perhaps murdei . 
Catch them, if you can, going any way but in the main 
lines of street ; the Strand and Elect Street are their re- 
gular beat, and they would as soon think of crossing the 
deck of a line-of-battle snip in time of action, as venture 
tliiough any of the narrow streets or short cuts. No, no ; 
they know better than do that. 

Strangers make a serious miscalculation when they ima- 
gine that they arc to be annoyed or plundered on the 
streets of London . The>e sti eets a i e now as well regula ted 
as those of any town in the empire, if not letter, and no , 
one is liable to interruption or spoliati'in unless be court 
the haunts of vice, or remain out at improper hours. You 
may at all times of the day walk along without hdife ring 
the slightest molestation. Nobody will know that you are 
there. In the midst of dense moving^ crowds, you are as 
much a solitary as in a desert. You are out an atom in a 
heap ; a grain of sand on the sea-shore. It is this perfect 
seclu.rion that fonns one of the chief charms of a metropo- 
litan life. You depart from a retired part of the country 
where you cannot stir out unobserved, and, plunging into 
this over-grown mass of humanity, you there live and die 
unobserved and uncared for. 
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ON LOVE-AND-POETRY FOR CHILDREN- 

BY CAPTAIN M'NAQUTBN. 

* There be some people (physiognomonically 
grave and reverend,” but by ijo manner of means 
intellectually ” potent”) who are prone to declare 
— supposing them v^riters oi some sort— that they 
could not bring their minds to the concoction oi 
such childish stuiF as stories for ciiildren. or ])03ti- 
cal addresses them-iinto ; and wjio wonder, all of 
a hehp, how any sensible man or woman can either 
read or write such particular puerilities. These per- 
sons are just one (K^gree betow the clas.s who des- 
pise poetry generally ; — people of one walk of intel- 
lect, and whom you bewilder the moment you take 
them a stroll into another 6 eld ; or so ne ilowery- 
hedged, bird-melodied, beautitul little bye-path. 
You may tell me a hundred times over of the Cam- 
bridge Mathematician, who saw nothing in Para- 
dise Lost, because it did not end with a Q. E. D. 
and you may ask me if 1 can deny that the Pi\>fesS- 
sor was a man of great ability, lie could not have 
been a dunce certainly, inasmuch as he appears to 
have m istered Euclid ; hut 1 shall tell any critic, 
or ri‘ader, that he lies under a mistake, who avers 
that the capacity of that Cantab was — in the feasi- 
ble range of mind — equal to MiltoriS, Shak- 
siigara’s, Scott’s, Byron’s, e . id genus omrie ; every 
one of whom would, 1 verily believe, have 8 topj»ed 
in despair at the Pons Asinoruin ; over which the 
Professor would have strode triumphant, in their 
stupid presence, as easily as' 1 should walk over 
Waterloo Bridge after paying the toll. IIow com- 
prehensive, and how altogether nobly endowed, 
was the mind of Canning ; and yet he wobld write 
political or other squibs, and make puns, as readily 
as Hood himself,* or any small contributor to the 
Neiv Monthly Magazine — which indeed has long 
been heoi’y in its light articles. Look again at 
Scott : — Songs for his children, and stories for his 
grand-children ; after a National History, or per- 
haps in the middle of an elaborate Biograpliy, or a 
critical Review ! Byron the same : — His iiietital 
tnmk, like the elephant’s material proboscis, could 
and did bend the tree to the earth, or pick a straw 
up from it. And it has been truly said of Shak- 
speare that he would lay down Lear or Hamlet, 
to touch up (in his vocation of manager) the dull 
production of* some mere play-wright of the time ; 
ai^ having bestowed upon it a few flashes of his 
genius, just suilicient to sustain it on the stage, 
would the ma^um opus, with no more 

sense of having been interrupted than if he had 
only been to crack a pint of shefris sack at the 
Boar’s head or the mitre. To go ** from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” has been the faculty of 
most gifted minds, — from Homers and Ho- 

races, of hundreds and thouisands of years ago, to 
the Byrons and Southeys of the passing day, — ^and 
1 do luaiiitain that the miad which is cabin’d and 


cribb'd between the Iioimdaries of a single pursuit, 
is no more to be compared (useful though i^ be in 
its limited sphere) to that which doth glance from 
earth to heaven ; than the horse which drags^ th*e 
boat by the one narrow path, along a canal, is Uk 
he |flit in competition with the wild Arabian who 
scours the champaign,, free ; or even p the magni- 
ficent hatnter who, next to free, iiic.s over hill and 
dale, with all his ]K>wers and (fnergies in the pas- 
time. Be all this as it may, a number of our 
greatest modern genuises have condescended to 
write for and to children. Byron, Se.''U*%Lpcyiarf, 
Hemans, Edgeworth, and many more, of both 
sexes, are instances of this ; and with jioets whof 
compared to the best of Mem, are minor poets, but 
nathless right good ones, — such as Watts, Hbnt, 
Howitt, and others in abundance,- -it has become 
almost a mania to address most beautiful poetry 
and prose to their own oflspring (where such exist) 
or to the class of children, Including even infants. 
The truth is that such writing, when it is good of 
its kind, has a charm for a large circle of readers ; 
because though the actdal majority of people may 
not be parents, yet, what is often a more respecta- 
ble body, — a large minority — arc so ; to say no- 
thing of the fact tluit among the childless, many 
j are closely connected with children, and many 
I think it probable and desirable that they shall one 
day po.s^ses^ tlicrn ! Such readers, therefore, of 
child-poetry cannot fail to meet with sentiments 
and situations as applicable to their own ” sweet 
innocents” as to tliose directly intended by the 
writer; and, as in many other household things, 
what cannot he iiridc as good, or at all, at home 
is procured from the shop ; so the poesy-hearted, 
hut not poesy-headed, mama is glad to avail her- 
self of the poet’s power, and to apply his picture of 
some child aflcctiouatcly to her own. But, on the 
question of love for children, as denoted by this 
turn of mind to write for them ; let not the reader, 
if he values (we always call the reader Je, when 
speaking of the genus) iny opinion of his overstand- 
ing (as though one’s intelligence, like the*vulnera- 
hleness of Achilles, lay in one’s heels !) — let not, 

I say, the reader, if he values what I have mention- 
ed, permit himself, or any other person for him, to 
imagine for one moment, either that it is a per- 
sonal love for children whicli iiifjuces people to 
compose for them ; or that there is" a deficiency of 
that love to be justly inferred from the circum- , 4 . 
stance of a poet’s never once idluding to them in 
his multifarious strains. There are many kinds of 
love for children, and many kinds of children on 
whom those many kinds of love are fl.xed ; as I 
noi^ purpose proceeding, rather tediously, to ex- 
plain. Borne highly gifted individuals are over the 
occiput, and the sinciput, in love with abstract 
children, who can no more endure real ones than 
Dr. Johnson could brook a Scotchman (N. B, 1 
difler from Dr. Johnson) and these be the people, « 
who have formed to themselves a beau ideal of the 
innocence and delight of childhood ; partly from * 
memory, of which the retrospective filter lets nov 
Uting pass but the pure article ; and partly from 
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iti^aj^uiioa, which iucludea Cherubim. Thay look 
b^k upon their ghSto for the cakes, the puddings, 
/ the* jams, the holiclays, the games, and carelessnesa 
of childhood ; heedless, or oblivious, of its gluey 
boiled rice pudding — that disgrace before meat — 
its tasks, its Hoggings, its faggings, its snivellings, 
its terrors, its cold toes, and that celeritous digestion 
which causeth the abdominal boy (especially him 
of the public sciiooi) to be eternally bothered hy 
the cravings of the wolf. Such dreamy persons 
will also. 111 their idiosiucrasy, write largely, and 
wicli*gi‘eut tiieory of feeling, on the sweets of po- 
Verty, tile line health of the ploiigiiinaii (1 should 
like to ajl them up to a day’s ploughing) and now 
he must eiijdy his sapper iiAcl his bed ; and, full 
ot Ai'cadid and the gulden age, they will iinjilhre yon 
of all tilings to resign your C.vil or yoiir Stalf ap- 
pointment, and hasten to turn shepherd, with a 
crook, a pande on, and a mossy bank ; — as if there 
was •heifffCnr iSalisbiiry plain, nor a drizzly day, 

< por a raw wind, nor a doaking mist, in all Great 
Britain and Ireland. Ueuliy wlien one hears of 
such a proposition being seriously made to a Mem- 
ber of Council, a Secretary to the Sujireine Go- 
vemmeul of India, an Adjutant General, or a 
Lieutenant upon half batta; one is tempted to 
think that the propoipider must be e.Ycecdingly 
eiiihusKiscic — to say the most charitable thing that 
van be said of bun. Well, that is the way some 
people iiavc of loving sipall children. Anottier 
class love ail children merely because they are chil- 
dren of real Hesh and blood, and noisy and des- 
tructive. Such persons are bachelors who vi^it in 
the houses of. those married }>eople whose quivers 
are full; and who are surrounded, on enteiing the 
“nursery groumia/* with laugh, yell, roar, and 
other eacopJiony ; wlio incuiitinent scat themselves 
on the Hour, ut/u, burrouiuled with the ** blessings,’^ 
make the peaceabie visitor (pule certain that chaos 
has come again. When those people marry and 
multiply, they are deiigliteil with their own chil- 
dren, without regard to mind or disposition, and 
never again conUaily like the little posterity of any 
other being. Another race there are who eoiiibine the 
good qualities of the loregoing species witii several 
other good qualities, whicn to the aforesaid are alien. 
They behold children with butli a poetic ami a pa- 
rental eye ; prefer eiiudreii of sweet dispositions, 
and ap}larent intellect, and personal beauty ; but 
do not turn away from those with whom nature 
hath dealt more sparingly. 'I'hey evince their love 
of cliiidreii, and cake paius to let every one be 
aware of it, — not from the mere boast of conceit, 
but because it is uppermost in their ihouglits ; and 
they encourage it, as a hallowed feeling, to grow 
and strengthen. Lastly, there are those who like 
their own child, as they liice their own horse, or 
^ their own ass, oi^ their own any tiling else, and 
theil* liking is not the result of seltishuess, but of 
a mixed xecliag of coatentment, and something 
perhaps of pride, riie ilrsl class 1 have mentioned 
are much given to illustrate, oiten very beautifully, 
and always with real as well as poetic feeling, elicir 
subjects, pf prose or verso, with similes and allu- 
sions connei^id with tlieir sunny recollections of 
ciuldhood^pd Hdwing from the relative positions 
of parent ai]^ child; and they thus soften their 
readers’ neart^" at die same time* that ^diey de- 
• liglfl their midda ; for I think no redder is aver 
^ispeased lyidt ^uch portions of a poeo^^, but on 
contrary generally feels and^^admiU iihem to be 
^pmliafly Imppy- an(l tasteful. The uvo last 


I sets of persons .are those who will be found ad- 
dressing poems on various occasions to their own 
children, or writing for* children in general, or in 
a strain which embodies the feelings of parents ; 
such as tlvp pretty and welf known song called “A 
mother’s joy,” or the contrast to it which, beiag 
less known, though just as true to life, I shall here 
transcribe. ® 

A MOTHER'S GRIbF. 

A motluM’.s Rrifif!— ah, there is much 
To i.iise a mother’s grief ; 

I) isoas'i her infant's frame may touch, r 

^ While yet its days are brief. 

To me It? tender form ('onsiime, 

And its yonnjr soft cheek lose its bloom, — 

Tfiis is a inotliei 's (;rief. 

To see it writhe in bitterosr pain. 

While yet its speechless toni;iie, 

C’an but by rendimr cries complain, 

With which hrr heart is wrimu : 

Tis tearful, anguish’d eye to see 
Roll widely in its aijonv, - 
This is a moiJier s grief. 

And when in boyhood’s riper year*. 

Tile parting hour arrives ; ' 

And hope with her m'atiirnal fears, 

In vain, within her strives ; 

To think that she may ne’er again 
Enfold the form slio presses then,— 
riiis is a mother's grief. 

An l wlicn at length, in manhood’s prime. 

Her age’.'* pride and joy ; 

Comes death in that most tranquil time, 

'I’lie bleising to destroy : ' 

Or her fair daugliter’.s ripen’d bloom, 

To sii itcli, unpitying, to the tomb,— 

This is a mother’s grief. 

Though the love of parents for their children 19 
always most natural, yet no one can doubt that itia 
often of a description which is e.Yceedingly foolish, 
and eventually detrimental. But to say that pa- 
rents should like all their children equally, is jpst 
(begging the pardon of whoever does say it) non- 
sense : for it were neither uossible nor natural to 
love a morose; malicious, thankless child, as well ^ 
as a sweet, generous, and grateful one : and two 
such children (or two in many respects the mental 
antipodes of each other,) are not unfrequ^mtly, to 
be fouti(!i in the same family. But it really tries 
the patience of the looker-oii when he beholds, as is 
often his lot, though it be nothing to him, the craT)- 
bed, mischievous, tyrannic, imp of the brood, in- 
dulged in all its salfisli caprices by ,the silly, 
provoking, injuring mother, at the expmse of 
the most amiable and interesting. Som:: people 
like quiet children, and some likj lively ones, and 
this is a matter of raf*re congeniality ; but rude 
and boisterous progeny are immitigable torments. 
But 1 have a bone to pick, or, 1 should a crow 
to pluck (for I rigidly dislike all vulgar idioms) 
.vith my friend D. L. R. — which three letters stand 
for the Editor of this Calcutta Literarif Gazette — 
upon the general subject of this fhint essay ; to 
wit, the love towards children. In an article^of 
his own, now about three months of age, in this 
very periodical, he laid it down as an axiom that 
people who were not fond of children, merely 
quasi children, were no better than those objurgat- 
ed individuals who have not music in their souls ; 
and he maintained his point with such pertinacity 
and acuteness'that I felt myself, as Lread it, actu- 
ally, and not very gradually, turning into a Hyena ; 
or whatever brute beast he was pleased to consider 
the man who did not love*all sorts of children in 
8 dl sorts of ways. We have aU read the Arabian 
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Nighty it is to be ho^ed ; and all remember how 
the Afferent enchanted people used to have a sooth- 
ing consciousness, pendents Ute, that is, during the 
pr(>ces 3 , that they were by degrees becomir^ horses, 
and asses, and all manger of chimasras dire, under 
the irresistible wand of the transfornibr. Now, 
tRey were sensible of a switch tail, and anon be- 
came alive to the fact that their newest Hobies 
would not fit a hoof. Eftsoons they were rendered 
cognitive of inhuman ears , and as they went to 
put on their French kid gloves they were startled 
into a conviction of their bestiality by the appari- 
tion of £ph unwashed fore-paw. So it was with me, 
as I perused this Editor upon the thesis of phi- 
lo-progenetiveness. It is my habit, in whatever I 
read, to begin by admitting the premises of the 
writer ; because if you dissent from him in limine, 
it is no use reading any further. If he prove his 
case, on his own principle, I (differing from th? 
proposition) think him ** clever, neat, and wrong 
out if he fail to make good his own averment, I 
think as lightly of his ca])acity 4 » as I should do of 
that Bull’s exertifpis which failed to fracture 
every article in the China ghop, in which he is as- 
sumed to have it all his own way. Now I thought 
D. L. R. “ clever, neat, and wrong hecausc he 
manfully made out his casp, on having his major 
admitted ; but when I study Gulliver’s travels, I, 
in like manner, grant to the author the existence 
of Brobdignag and Lilliput, and am satisfied if he 
make his reasoning, in the sequel, correspond ; hut 
as soon as I have done, I deny his syllogism in 
toto, and Riciiard is himisclf again. On this mode 
of listening Warren Hastings considered himself 
the greatest rascal on the face of the globe, while 
Burke was pouring forth Ins eloquence on an as- 
sumption ; and I, as I have said, became even a 
Hyena by the time I hud finished the Editor’s arti- 
cle. But, iny dear D. L. R. it is no such thing ; 
ftfr I have known people very fond of children ge- 
nerally, and of their own particularly; who would 
not stir one inconvenient yard to ^serve a fellow 
creature in distress ; and I have known others who 
did not quite dote upon the small human kind, yet 
who would go full a mile, or even a coss, to do a 
good turn to any one “ hard up,” as Adilison ex- 
presses it. You would have us like all children 
(I am willing to go the whole length with you 
against a man who hates all children, or can he 
indifferent to all, excepting his own) merely be- 
cause thfy are children ; or else admit ourselves to 
be the savage -breasted people you have very well 
portrayed ; but the Christian religion commands us 
to like all men as much as wo like ourselves — and 
yet we find it impossible to do that ; nor can we 
lore all persons alike, — then why, or how, all chil- 
dren ? For ray own part, I like myself amazingiv. 
If all people hked me half as well as I like mys*»lf, 
I should be the most popular individual upon bio- 
graphical reeprd ; and it should, at last, be said of 
me that 

He died, rcf^rettcd by a po/m. 

And all who had the happmes't to know him 
which 1 jftn morally certain will not be the case un- 
der existing circumstances. What did I not think 
of myself as I perused your article, admitting your 
theorem ! ? I felt within me, the most fearful symp- 
toms of agreement with my numerous detestations. 

I knew 1 had not much music in my soul ; and 
now conviction was grondng upon roe that I had 
no children there eithef ! They are right, said I, 
with bitterness, to myself, to pretty particularly 


abhor me, for I am, in verity, as a hyepii 1 
bethought me of tN ticnnbers whom rtiy coafassiAn 
justified in their loathing. Thjre were the A.*ft 
and the B ’s and the C.'s aud the D,’e and the C.’a 
and the F.’s and the G.’s and the H.’s and the l/s 
and the J.’s and the K.’s and the L.’s and the M.*s 
and the N.’s and the O.’s and the P.’s and the 
and the R.’s and the S.’s and the T.’s,— nil right, if 
you were. But there existed, on the other hand, the 
glorious minority — the little band of frienjs— the 
U.’s and the V.’s and the W.'s and the X.’s and 
the Y.’d and the Z.’s, and the good old &c. whicli 
in my iiiierile days, used to finish the mireform* 
cd ^alphabet; and Mey declared you were wrong, 
and that I was no/ hyena. Nogr some of our 
besl^" aud most firactically philanthropic men 
have not liked what Plaufus calls the pueri. 
infantes miniituli, in the way you would have 
them, — that is, have not been wrapped up in, 
and enthusiastically devoted to. ^ and 

it is a remarkable fact, and 1 think a new idea, 
which has this moment occurred to me, that Shak- 
speare was not fond, in your sense of the thing, of 
the race of children. I shall not stop to ffo all 
over his works, and shall therefore write under 
correction, but, as well as niy memory serves me, 
he has not a single sentence denoting a personal 
fondness for children,’ nor does he illus- 
trate his thoughts, nor make similes, out of any 
materials deduced from childhood, so as to show 
that he delighted in children. Yet he was certain- 
ly an amiable and a kind hearted man. Howard 
loved children, because he loved all bis kind ; but 
we have no jiroofs that they were peculiarly dear 
to him ; and indeed a disagreeable child it is impos- 
ble to like. Others, again have written fondly 
about them, who never had any, and who firobahly 
cared not for them ; just as poets revel, in song, 
about the delights of a country life, and “ babble 
of green fields,” who would on no account spend a 
month among the scenes which they describe so 
warmly and so well. Thomson had no keen re- 
lish for rural enjoyment, and L. E. L. particularly 
dislikesjthc country; and these apparent inconsist- 
encies are easily accounted for. But Thomson 
delights, theoretically, in children ! 

** Delightful task f to rear theteiiiierthoui;lif, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind. 

And t.'ach the young iflea how to shoot 

He was a dirty fellow, too, and yet he i^rote pow- 
erfully upon cleanliness ; and he was a laay fellow, 
and yet reprobated indolence ! But as to his 

delightful task,” — is it ? 

“ Oh ! if ihoro be purpalf>rv on earth, 

Jt is that! —It is that /” 

Bear witness ye Ushers and ye Governesses !— 
and indeed it is seldom that schoolmasters are 
really and truly/ond of children : — not in your way 
certainly, my dear friend Editor of this. Maturin 
and Byron write beautifully, add the latter evident- 
ly con amore, upon children — vide especially soqie 
passages in his Cain— but our older Poets, from 
Chaucer to Pope, did little or nothing in that way. 
Itls quite a turn t)f the present day ; and yet no 
doubt our ancestors were as fond of children as we 
are. Virgil, who was a benevolent man, sometimes 
introduces them ; but then it is to qnnplete a pic- 
ture; as , . ,f 

*• I nterea dulces pendent circum oscula nan ; ^ • 

which is almost translated by Goldsmith’s deserip-^ 
tion of the Sire, and children, who 

Climb on his knees, the envied kiss to share;” ' 
or whoever it be, if it be not Goldsmith. I 







t]iat;l)i)ave latterly V^velled out of^tbe^ckaf 
D^lj/JR’s argiimenkf but 1 only meant to refer to it 
iimQng otlier It Is really a very well written 

and a pleasing paper, especially to those who know 
that, in him, the theory is but father to the prac- 
tice, — a fact indeed easily divined from the obvious 
reality of feeling by wiiicli it is pervaded. But all 
1 want to demonstrate is that some men may he less 
entbiwiasticdlly, and less indiscriminately, attached 
to chil^en, than he requires thorn to be ; and yet 
be truly philanthropic and benevolent -hearted peo- 
j)Ib : and, also, somo persons shall write very rap- 
turoilsly about children (that is to say the high stilt 
raptures) and yet not care much to havo th^id in 
the room ; while others, agtsin^ really write and 
arifl a third class feel, but, alas ! cannot comp^e ! 
The following pretly*1ines tliero can be no mistak- 
ing; for they contain a pathos and a simplicity, 
which are olivionsly not manufactured f)r the oc- 
casion ; hjJUta. whicii the real event manifestly 
gave TrirEIT. The tlnujht is a Father having parted 
from his Infant, from who ti he is to he too long 
separated, ever again to liahold her as a Baby. 

1 h\v3 lelt lh‘K‘, mv ehild ! in rliine infariev swt*eS 
Aa l years roll by e’er again we cmu ineot : 

L'jiig y ! -.vlii.'li will alt ;r tii it for n atid tint face, 
I3y tlnti.n * iliev once inoro Ig",! a Katlii*rs iMibrare. 
Imiy view theu in i;ii llioo(rs b iglit so.json of spring. 
Full of wildness and joy, like a bird on wing ; 

A 1 1 thy heart's la i^h ol urn may glad len m^* then, 
But Fll ne’er sae t'us sinil .• of my li.iby ag lin. 

Not for iri’j ! -not for m(5 ! -is'the bh*<nng instore. 

To guide thy li>3t pfogies. m life’s pleapanl sliorc; 

I’o mark, Irom the 1) id to tli * bhn.n, like a llow’r, 

Tliy inimi, m its eli uigjs, tliiou;'li s iuihin • an 1 sliow’r. 
To haai from thy lo.igue the fir^l lisping; ofspe.-c.i, 

Or give wliat th’ interprete l eye may be^ot><'ll : 

No! thy tones, may yetclmer m », like] music’s glad strain. 
But ril ne’er hear the voice of my riaii/ again. 

The full biiming morn ol t'ly lif* 1 nuy s*e, 

But il*M rose-ten(l.’d il iwning’s no longer lor me; 

My daughter I vet to my h isoni in iv pio^s, 

Gaze on her Viih rapture, with fmd.iesj c irass ; 

M-iy look on the form of my darling with pride, 

Ai she resi^al my feel or bo m(J-> on by my si ; 

But, oil ' this fair prospect relieves not tlu* piin 
Of the thought,— tli it I'll iie cr see my IJaby agiin. 

Now, my dear and guileless reader, take out thy 
■ilk or cambric pocket-handkerchief, and 

“ Hide thy tears ; 

I did not bid thee not to shed them ; 

had you, (or an instant, in yournaiiience, conceived 
that 1 was, boriil file, the author of those lines 
(praised Up, too, with such easy impudence) you 
would have seen m i on the frozen peak of the 
highest Himalaya before you would have parted 
with a single natural drop for you would have 
thought vourself cheated out of your sympathy by 
one who had not really a thimbleful of that article to 
hU own share ; and who, — an inverse case on aeiini- 
^ lar principle — like Liston who would keep you laugh- 
iiito while he himself appeared totally devoid of mid 
rl® presumed to excite your finer feelings by the 
dUplayof some mock or artificial sensibility. Yet, 
believe me, my poor, little, harmless, lines were 
** soothlf founded and cost ma^if not an o«it- 
and-outtear, yet — a certain sensation of fulness 
about ^te, region of the heart, to which men do not 
like yield $ and to which even Hyenas are 

obnoxious, in Articular cases, as if to prove them 
«not wholly out of.tbo pale of the nutiifu adections. 
Ifilot only that, bntJ read, a few weeks baeJ^ such 
u very pretty and/fealing little poem* in thik Ga- 
zette, from some (ikie at Dinapoisei on sending a 
child to England, -which' really giivb me quite a 


fellow feeling for the writer. Adieu 1 oh. Editor i 
Always admit good Child-Poetry into Ltt»1}az ; 
but never tl do not say* you ever bore admitted, 
only never do) admit a particle of the triplet etuIT, 
thus : . ^ 

Who vfa$ it first did ihat and this ? ^ 

And took me in her arms to kiss, 

When 1 was quite a little Mias^ « 

My Moilier— 


A KISS. 

BY CAPTAIN m'NAGIITEN. 

One ki«s— my own, my fairest ! —fling 
riiy beauteous arms around my neck; 

Shake back those wieatliy locks, that bring 
Their needless aid, thy brow to deck. 

Lean thee on mv encircling arm. 

Allow lliose pink lip^ j’/wt to part : 

Thy cliGek let t io-4j fond blushes warm, 

\V hich spring , all sinless, from the heart. 

Let thy sweet, love^e/Tu^ing, eyes 
On me, in all their wiu-hory, dwell ; 

And breathe tlio«e s ift, expressive sighs, 
Which woman's puie, deep, fervour tell. 

Stay, darling!— in thy clustering hair 
Luxuriant, let my fingers twine ; 

One raptur’d instant gaze, —there— there ! 
Now, dearest, press thy lips to mine. 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER A CRUIZE IN THE 
b\Y OF BENGAL. 

Oft have I in BongehTs bay, 

Listless reclin’d at close of day, 

'J’o mark the gentle ZepUyrs sweep. 

With perfum’d breath across the deep, 

From the spicy groves of Serendiep I 
Oft have 1 heard that eastern sea 
Wat hie with magic melody ; 

As tlio’ so>ne briglii-linir’d ocean maid, 

'i’riird her lay, as she lingering staid, 

] n the wave’s green mirror her tresses to braid. 

Oft have I watch’d that crystal tide, 

With tiny sparkling billows glide ; 

So gently that tiie Frigate-shell*, 

As the little wavelets rose and fell, 

Buoyant rode over the cre^t of tbe swell. 

Oft have 1 seen the ethereal blue 
Witliout one cloud to mar its hue, ^ 

Without one spot to break the clear, 

And bright vault of the h-^misphere, 

Save where streams out the setting sun. 

His sapphire and vermilion, 

On the western wave when day is done. 

And have mark'd the glow of the molten streak 
As the sun-hcams over the water’s break ; 

Like the last bright glince that a maiden throws. 
When at fall of night to her bower she goes, 

'J'o dream of her love in her soft repose. 

Yes— oft have I seen these charms and mve — 

But tliey were not the charms of mj^oiative shore f 
The sky was bright — and blue was the Ma,— 

But they were not the charms of my ” ain countrii !* 
Bright gleam'd the sun, as he sank to his rest,— 

But the rays, they fell not on our Lsle of the West! 
Thesheen ofthe fire-fly glanc'd bright on me stream— 
Oh where was the glow-worm’s soft glimmering beam I 
Thrice blessdd the hour, to the season all hail, 
When the blufiT wind shall blow on the wide-spread- 
ing sail 

Of my bark, .rushing on, rushing on fsom the strand 
Of Ind, to the shores of my own Fatherland I 
Mynpooreet 

s The NsHttlni* 
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THE YOUNG INDIAN WIDOW. 

MoJusnUzoth December^ 1834 
7b the 'Editer iff the Calcutta Litermy ihuette 
Sir— The lollowmjf stopy^ copied « from the 
n^tes of a pnvate Journal has little, eitcept the 
truth of Its incidents^ to recommend it to the literary 
svo4d , but A9 a bimple illustration of a dreadfhl 
evil which his been Jiappily abolished, it may perhaps 
be deemed wfifthy of a place in your Literary 
Gazette , and when I found it among some old 
pipeis, ihe idea occurred to me that its publication 
at this penod — the close of the Government of Lord 
Williira B^iitinek — would not be tliouglit illtimed 
Sh )ul I j our judgment agree with mine, you will ob- 
lige m“ by inserting my offering as the humble tri- 
bute of one who desires not to be known 
Late in the spring of 1833, I quitted Calcutta 
b> dan, in order to join my Regiment m the 
D)oab , having for the sake of eiji^lition ordered 
leleass of liearers to be po'.tcd so as to allow me 
five ]ioui!» rest duiing rhe hottesi^pait of each da> 
However, one day’s tiial was sufficient to shew that 
there might be m ire hihte ilian sp ed in thi*» pHn, 
for on the sec md mirniiig of my joiun^y I i \oke 
from restless slumber') to the unpleasing conscious 
ness of being m a fever, and I w is not a littb 
glidtilcirn from the beaters of my jiilankeen, 
that It a distance of three miles fioin the loal I 
should find shelter in the house of a Lee! wallah, 

^ *a man of blue*, as our indigo planters arc 
called b) their swarthy servants of Hindustan A 
Bengil ftver is not an enemy to be paileyed with, 
cspeiially in a jungle, and as a few years expe 
iieme of Indian life had taught me that hospitality 
keeps tlie door of any house open, it was without 
btiuple about uiiceremoniouslv soliciting the good 
offices of a fellow Chiistiin that I gave orders to 
chinge my course Excited by the prospect of 
rest and a liberal bukshtbh, the obsequious earners 
readily obejed my directions, and encoui iging 
each other with the usual cries and groans, and a 
shew of cxtraoidinary veal, they quickly bore me 
across the country to th* dwelling of the Sahib they 
had mentioned 

riie ‘ man of blue’ met me at the entrance of a 
walled court which contained his bungalow and 
factory^ a stout, fignk, middle aged man of respec- 
table rank, who had lived eight years as supenn- 
tendent of this retin d estate with his "good lady”, 
— a homely Sussex dame, mother of two pale-faced 
children, who had preserved the freshness of her 
English feelings during this long period of solitary 
exile, and whose kind welcome and care of me in- 
duced me to think her very well named by her 
affectionate husband They were both heartily 
glad to see me,— very sorry I felt ill —sure it was 
almost a tempting of Providence to travel m such 
a sun, and earnest m begging m^ not fo think of 
going on'for a^ay at least, so, to be brief, I accept- 
ed their unaffected hospitality, and dismissing my 
beJIrers ‘ till further orders,* presently found my- 
self at home^m their comfortable dwelling, in 
which, thavks partly to the amateur skill of mine 
host, who to use his own words bad " been obliged 
to become a bit of a doctor in this out of 4he way 
place,*’ I had the satisfaction of rising the next 
morning free from illness, although rather weak 
from the effects of my short fever 
Towards sunset on the afternoon of this day, my 
kind fnend took me a w^k round his factory, witn 
allowable pnde expatiating upon British enterpiise 


land ahS. ag^ pcanfwd oot the bohcjl 
works emf^oms had censtractm ipt^rjhr 
to perfect the ijhitnatwiaft of th^ wsM'whihli hits 
enriched and rained eo many speculatbrs^ gad nf* 
terwards he led me froia^tne back of the coart 
into a large garden which was laid out m a style . 
very creditable to his ta 9 te> apd which he said e^as 
I his wife’s chief comfort after the children; though 
indeed it was at times almost a gnef to look at 
them, poor dear little creatures, when they should 
have such fine healthy faces ' , 

As we were walking down this garden, my atjten* 
tion was arrested by the figure ot a young Indian* 
wonfan, who in a corner at a little distance from us, 
wagd^ated on the steps of a stuccos*d chubootra ^ 
raislia round a well, m an attqiude of the stillest 
grief There was no mi<itaking it on observation, 
for she was alone, and unocc ipied, aad her face, 
which was half turned towards us, was stnkin^ly 
marked by that sunken expression of tke f*/3^ni 
mouth, which, more plainly than any words could, 
denotes heart-felt desolateness and giief Her rightT 
elbow rested on h-r kn«e, and the ban I suppoited 
her forehead from which her veil had pirtly fallen : 
She neithei moved to replace this on oiir appear- 
ance, nor rose to retire, as she from mol^sty aid 
respect woul 1 have done in ordinary circumstances, 
but as if indifferent to anything near her, continued 
her stedfast gaze towirdu the burning west, 
where a few pm pie clouds, hroally fringed with 
golden light, hung like d canopy over the gbwing 
sun that was about to fail upon the clearly defiiiui 
horivon 

Ah poor thing ’ said my conductor with a sigh, 
seeing th it I lingered to observe this affecting ob. 
ject— she’s sad enough, God help her ' she has al- 
most broken my wife’s h**art as well as her o vn, but 
hut It IS of no avail tilking to her, she won’t hear 
reason fh-re’s a whole tribe of her frien L have 
been coming in sets all the morning to congntu- 
late her, and keep her from flinching, and I don’t 
know bow many Brahmins, for she has got money 
poor girl, and they think it a great honor that she 
should be burned alive, as it will make a sunt of 
her She has no near relations of her own here, 
and her husband’s will give her no peace till she’s 
out of their way Jjonl have men y upon these poor 
blind creatures ' 1 wonder how long this sort of 
thing IS to last ^ I am no politician sir, but 1 do 
think that when vv e’v e got the whole country as it 
were under our thumb, we might exert* a little 
powei to prevent such dreadful doings 'fhe pa- 
pers seem to think that the good people who make 
an outcry about them at home don’t know any 
thing about India, and say that we are sworn to 
respect the natives' prejudices, and that we might 
lose the country by interfering Very good * but 
surelv its having a very easy conscience to call cold 
blooded murder a pr^udtee, and if, as most are 
willing to allow, we got the country through God’s 
help, we need not fear that He will let us be turned 
out of it for trying to put down a cruel custom 
that^only tells gainst the weakest'— what think 
you sir I 

I need scarcely add that I fully agreed with my 
host when I plainly learned what I had gathered 
from his expressions, that the subject of our 
discourse was a widow, devoted to saenfleo ' 
as a Suttee She was the wife,* he said, of a 
nch elderly brahmin, many years head steward 
to the factory, who had died suddenly the night 
before, and she would give her young and 
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living body to be burned ^ith hi<i putrid corpse 
tbolditb sbe could pot care much about hint; as he 
was old enough to have been her grandfather and 
bad alirays beeif peevish and stingy. She had 
said she would burn at first, when all their rela- 
tions came together to get up a violent lamentation, 
and she would not retract, although both he 
and his wife had offered to take care of heiv and he 
firmly believed she was half dead at the thought 
of what she was to undergo on the morrow. My 
good ^ife Sir, heard of the business and went down 
bn her very knees before the girl to beg her for 
, God’s sake not to throw away h<*r life so madly ; but 
though she seemed ti move the poor creature rahe 
could noi alter her determination ; it did not depend 
on her, she said, it was a thing ordered, ai\d must 
be; she had sail sfhe word, and there was no 
use in trying to dissuade her : indeed she confessed 
as much as that some of her relations thinking 
she had grown cold upon her word, had hinted that 
the\rwduldkill her if she brought a bad name 
upon them by seeming in the least unresolved, — 
so I suppose she’ll try to make the best of it. She 
didwefient in some sort when the first mourning 
was over, my wife’s woman said, and she thoiight 
it was beeiinc she had begun to consider about a 
widow ^vhom she saw burned a year ago, for it is 
a common thing m this* part of the countrv, and 
every body go«s to see the sight, so my wife put 
this to her and though she answered that she had 
no fears, and that a Sutt/>e did not feel the fire, 
my wife says that she looked quite pale and wild 
for a moment, and a cold shiver seemed to run 
all through her at the thought of it.— God help 
her ! 1 say again. 

Shocked at this recital, I asked my friend 
if he would not at least try her again. He 
shook his head at what he deemed the hope- 
lessness of the effort, hut immediately consented, 
and we turned into a path leading to the well at 
which she was seated. As we approached she 
drew up her veil, and rising, moved her right hand 
to her forehead in salutation of my host, whom 
she doubtless felt grateful for his own, and his 
wife’s kind endeavours to win her from death. She 
did not however speak, and as we did not address 
her, she took up the string of a brass htah that 
was beside her, as if she had come to draw water, 
and moving a few steps, stopped and leaned against 
a buttress of the well wheel, seeming loth either to 
departor^o be interrupted. She was but a girl! cer- 
tainly not more than eighteen years old. Her figure 
was rathertall, and slight, though gracefully rounded 
into the fulness of early womanhood, and her com- 
plexioil was fair, as are the skins of most brahmin 
women whose labours are limited to household du- 
ties. Her forehead and chm were now covered by 
her scarf, but this veiled not a delicately cut nose 
and mouth, nor a peir of those long fringed, speak- 
ing black eyes which are the property of all Indian 
women. She looked touchingly beautiful as she 
stood a little above us with downcast and irreso- 
lute aHn her deep sadness, and I sickened atihe 
thouflprihat so delicate a creature \vm about to 
uneWw the horrors of a painful death amid the 
sboMi' and cymbals of a mad tnuUitade. She 
must have ^ read, my feelings as sbe stole a 

g lance at us, for when I broke ^ilence by ad- 
ressing her kindly, she seemed gratefiA for my 
• syinpathy, rather than offended at w intrusion 
iipon nw wtrom 1 told her thgt 1 had learned the 
^rffiee shohad reeolved to a^ 


her not to be angry if 1 enieavoiired to dissuade 
her from what appeared to me so dreadful. I ar« 
gued that there was bpt one God, who was not 
cruel, but very merciful, who receded all His 
creatures as equal and who requireefnot either from 
the lowest or highest human being of our earth a 
better sacrifice than the offering of a broken heart; 
and I beseeched her not to prefer a proud mhtive^ 
or a hasty expression, or the interested reasonings of 
others, to the promptings of tlie. natiural feelings 
which He had implanted m her mind, but boldly to 
resist and keep her life until God himself should take 
It as He had done her husband’s. 

’Phis, and much more I urged, for my mind was 
forcibly affected! — She answered, in a low soft 
voice, and with elegant expression, that she thank- 
ed me for taking interest in her unhappiness ; — that 
I was an Omrah, and that all noble persons were gra- 
cious to the inferior; why should she be offended at 
mv condescension ? Doubtless, she could not be 
otherwise than sad at a time of mourning, but what 
she was about to do was a very meritorious act, and 
a great honor to ftcr and her kindred ; an act which 
would ensure her great future*hap,»iness, and make 
h«*r a god to those who* remained on earth Wliy 
should we wish to prevent this to save a liLtfe of 
what we thought would be pain ? 

There was evidently in the infatuated girl’s 
mind a remnant of that weakness which makes 
poor mortality vain of being in any way a martyr ; 
the feeling perhaps which joined to the fl ittering 
thought of the sounding honors that she enume- • 
rated, had in the early moments of forced and deli- 
noiis lamentation of the dead, moved her to be- 
come a public victim, — and there was a little 
womanly pride in the manner with which she 
seemed to ask why we thought that she could be 
turned from her purjiose ; but that this weakness 
had to struggle with more natural and powerful 
feelings was betrayed when, in a tone which copld 
not be disguised, she said in answer to an observa- 
tion on my part, — But my Lord ! since you would 
dissuade me from voluntary death, let me, (fiat kih 
waste”) " for argument's sake” ask, — if it be true, 
as you are pleased to say, that 1 am now coldly 
looked upon for what my relatives thought a draw- 
ing back from my word, what would be my situa- 
tion if it were possible that I could altogether 
refuse and remain alive ? h ask my lord I 
Should I not be forsaken by the people of 
my own house, and left alone to die 9 far more 
painful death than the one you fear ? I see your 
highness does not know what this would be .(>^no 
one would eat bread or drink water with me, and 
when my enemies met me, they would revile me, 
and spit on my face ! should 1 be then better than 
dead ? 

I offered her fortune, protection, honorable pro- 
tection, such as a brother might afford a sister, 
any where she might choose to live; independence, 
respect, happiness, forgetting in mywanxious impe- 
tuosity that the last blessing was not a gift thaj) I 
had nower to bestow, but it was horrible to see one 
of God’s creatures going tips deiliberately to a 
cruel death in the bloom of her youth^nd beau- 
ty— dnwged to a sacrifice against which her heart 
evidci^t^ revolted, by the chains of apathy and 
superstitions cowardice I She paused but a moment 
to reply that our religions were not the same, 
that my protection could but be nominal, and 
that a death promising the highest reward was 
surely preferable to a me pf de^dation. Death, 
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•aid she, is the&teof dl, sooner «r a later, why 
should I wish to live ? — I j^ve uo children ! no 
mother ! That aun which has juat gone down, will 
not shine on me to*morrov, but then J shall be free 
from all enemies, and fmin, and I shall Jbe very 
hajjfy !— why should I wish to live ? I will now 
*take Idave, concluded she abruptly, casting a hur- 
ried look around, as if she had trespassed against 
decorum, and might have been observed convers- 
ing with strangers — Khodawunda ! ray Lord ! may 
God make your excellency continuall;^ greater in 
*this worldytand give you a happy portion in the next ! 
and to you also burnt sahib 1 turning to my host, 
and to the mem sahib ! (Mistress) God give her 
many children, and make them beautiful and for- 
tunate, and preserve them from evil eye! your 
servant takes leave! Sahib! Bundegee! Burra 
Sahib Bundegee !” and placing her right handover 
her heart imparting salutation to us as she uttered 
the last words, she descended the steps where we 
made way for her, with the unfilled lotah in her 
hand,* and more closely veiling hir grief-stricken 
features, she, with a ftubdued air walked slowly 
away. • 

I wonder that my fever did not come again as I 
lay counting the beating moments of the restless 
night that succeeded this interview, for I really at 
times felt as though 1 should lose my senses, as 
thoughts of the morrow's horrible sacrifice came 
crowding into my mind — * * * I would arm my- 
self and go to see it — 1 would snatch this poor 
creature from torture which she feared to avoid, 
and strike down any one who attempted to prevent 
me from bearing ner away to a place of safety. 

* * * It would be madness to attempt such an 
act, useless, a mere bravado ! But were there some ; 
‘ who could be entreated or bribed to help me ? none i 


criftce Ihan she dreamed of, called herraneoqieci: 
spirit to one of the many mansimis in Hie eternal^ 
rest, where them is no more sorrow. . • 

The Altars of this Indian Moloch have at laill 
been thrown down. The strong arm of Christian* 
humanity has dared to shake the temple of fierce 
idolatry, and God has smUed upon the deed ; and 

J ..1 * ... ...a! BMAfkA 


despite the ominous 
tic and weak hearte( 


16 apathe- 

, the Government of England' 

stands firm as ever in Hindoostan, and the voices 
of many enlightened Hindoos have been freely^ 
given to swell the applause that is due to tjie 
state^an who nobly stood security for their wis- 
dom and their mercy. 

My Lord William Beatinck ! You ase about to 
quit forb\er the shore on whiph you gained so 
glorious a conquest. You had generosity enough 
to share the credit of the day with several noble- 
hearted men who stood close around your banner 
of liberty, but to the general of successful 
has ever been awarded the wreath of victory, and 
to you therefore is justly due the renown of a tri- 
umph second only to that of the undaunted Wiiber- 
force. My Lord ! may the memory of a deAl 
which has broken the chains of the weakest, 
though best, portion of a countless nation, shed a 
bright halo on your name ! May it be a hlcssmg to 
you through life — peace in deatn — and an unfading 
crown in the glory of that Eternity into which your 
deeds will follow you ! 

MofaasiL 

LORD CARLISLE. 

The report that there is some probability that the 
Earl of Carlisle will succeed Lord William Bentinck 
as Governor General of India, though not entitled 


of a dilFerent sect, imbued with feelings of com- i to much credit, has excited some curiosity, respect- 


moi^ humanity ? No ! I could at most excite a 
tumult, endanger many lives, and dishonour the 
victim and her family. And vet, — I know that such 
n devilish murder was going on within a few 
hundred yards of my resting place, and not to 
attempt to prevent it ! — the idea was insupportable. 
At last 1 fell asleep from weariness of mind, with- 
out having formed any resolve, and it had been 
some time day when I was awakened by my host. 
The first words hi? spoke to me after enquiring 
about my health were — I’ve something to tell you 
concerning gthat poor girl which I think you’ll be 
glad to hear ! It’s no very good news to be sure, 
but one can’t help being glad at it : my wife’s 
been crying herself blind to think that it should be 
all oyer with the poor thing, and I’m sure I hope 
she's^in a belter place. “ Then they have murder- 
ed her!” interrupted I with a thrill of horror. 
“ Why, no I not exactly! thank God they were dis- 
appointed of their show, for it seems the fear and 
trouble of jnind were too much for her, and when 
they went early this morning to dress her out for 
the geremony, tiey found her dead!” 

It was indeed so ! the victim had escaped from 
her greedy and deluded persecutors ! At first it 
struck me tlfat, fearing an exposure of her uuwil- 
lingness to die, and their consequent shame, some 
of her relatives had taken means to remove her.by 
poison ; but on consideration I preferred the opi- 
nion of my hoat and felt that I could with him re- 
joice at the sudden death of a fellow-being, when 
1 with hope reflected that God might in mercy 
have broken the hanrassed heart of His weak and 
erring creature, and, for the sake of a greater sa- 


ing the character of the former. George Howard, 
the ])resent Earl of Carlisle appears to be so 
little known here, that many people confound 
his identity with that of Lord Byron’s relative 
and guardian, Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, 
wlio died in 1825. It is said that Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck has received intelligence in a pri- 
vate letter from London that the present or sixth 
Fail of Carlisle is seriously spoken of as his suc- 
cessor; but that Lord William himself attaches no 
credit to the rumour. • 

The present Earl of Carlisle, is about sixty years 
of age. He is not much known even in England 
as a public man, but we have heard him spoken of 
as a person distinguished rather for the clearness 
of his judgment, and the extent and variety of his 
information, than for any originality or brilliancy ‘ 
of mind. We have no means at present of .form- 
ing an opinion of our own, but if it should be 
decided that he is to succeed our present Governor, 
we shall doubtless soon hear more largely and 
from more authentic sources of the nature* of his 
qualifications. 

Frederick, the ffth Earl of Carlisle, the father of 
the pfbsent, was fond of writing poetry, and whp 
he printed his Tragedy of “ The Fathers Revei^e/* 
his friends applied to Mrs. Chapone to prevail on 
Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it. 
The letter which the Doctor wrote to Mrs. Gh^ 
pone on this occasion is a curious example of iiis 
courtesy to the great, and betrays his strong desire to 
be as laudatory as his conscience will perinit, and'^ 
his extreme unwillingness to wound the pride of a 
noble author. There is, however, an air ^'hopesty 
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that breaks through this struggle that n^y eon- 
yin£e an impartial reader that Johnson means what 
<he says, though he might perhaps have looked at 
the work with ijss indulgence, had he not been 
dbmewhat dazzled by the author’s rank. The 
reader will find the entire letter on referring to 
Boswell, but we may quote here the par8|graph of 
praise respecting the noble poet’s sentiments and 
imagery. * 

Qf the sentiments I remember not one that I wished 
omittAl. In the itnafi^ery I cannot forbear to distini^uish 
•the comps rUon of inv succeeding grief to light ru«hing on 
th» eye accustomed to darkness. It seems to have all that 
» can be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and de> 
lighlful.” 

The passage so highly praised is the only por- 
tion of I^rd Carlyle’s poems that we h&ve ever 
met with, though Lord Byron seems to refer to 
his guardian’s “ dainty tragedies, elegies, eulo- 
gies, odes, and episodes,” as if they were very 
farniliar tw the public. Tn the Preface to the 
first edition of his ” Hours of Idleness” he pays 
' them a handsome compliment. The Earl of Car- 
lisle’s works, he says " have long received the 
meed of public applause, to which by their intrinsic 
worth, they were well entitled. It is curious to 
contrast this with liis subsequent mention of 

“ The paralytic puliqg of Carlisle.” 

In a note to his ” English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” he justifies his altered tone with refer- 
ence to the divers reams of most orthodox and 
imperial nonsense,” on the score that the praise 
in nis first preface was given more from the advice 
of others than his own judgment, and he insultingly 
concludes with a quotation from Pope 

What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

To which note in after years he appended an ad- 
mission in manuscript that it was ** much too 
savage, whatever the foundation might be.” Lord 
Byron lived long enough to repent the publication 
of The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
which we have never thought very creditable to 
him, even as a poem. Its apparent strength is 
mere violence, and it is buckramed,” to use an 
expression of Warton’s in speaking of a poem 
attributed to Mason, by all the minor tricks of versi- 
fication. It is full of alliteration, by no means 
“ apt*' and of point and antithesis that consist more 
in the lound than in the sentiment. If Byron had 
writterknothing else or nothing better his fame would 
have been little worth and of brief duration. He 
. himself l^alls it a miserable record of misplaced 
anger and indiscriminate acrimony.” 

Moore seems to think that Byron’s hostility to 
bis guardian was chiefly occasioned by his mother, 
who had a strong dislike to the Earl, who on his 
part was less attentive than he would have been 
. to his ward, from a fear of coming into collision 
with Mrs. Byron’s violent temper. Byron con- 
fesses as much in one of his letters written at 
Harrow in 1804. " You mis^ke me,” he says, 
** if you think I dislike Lord Carlisle. I rapect 
him wd might like him did I know him better. 
For mothar has on.aiift/MrfAy— why 1 know 

not.’! 1%i4»iitay account in soma measure for his 
im^UaistiMit praise aud censurei ^ For he could 
^ not help being occasionally, etaaperated at bis 
guardian’s neglect of him, whatevei^ Vga the cause ; 
• especiallywhen his mother exaggerated the evil; 
: Vrnile at other times more fsy^ahlecymmstanees 
and a kinder and 'more generous Iheliag made him 


inclined to think and speak well of one who had 
certainly some clai m upon his respect. Thus in a 
moment of good hunibur, he wrote the compli- 
mentary couplet 

On ope alone Apollo deifns to smile 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle. • 

But in the interval between^ inditing this arid the * 
delivery of it to the printer, having reason to mink 
himself ill-used by the siihjeclF of his panegyric, 
he expunged the couplet and supplied its place 
with a hitter satire. In Feb. 1834 he writes to Moore, 
Lord Holland fished me to concede to Lord * 
Carlisle — concede to the devil !” In a letter to Ro- 
gers in the same year he enquires, Is there any 
chance or possibility of making it up with Lord 
Carlisle, as I feel disposed to do any thing reasonable 
or unreasonable tef eflTect it ?” And in the Third . 
Canto of Childe Harold, he inserted the following 
generous and feeling stanza on the Hon. Frederick 
Howard, Lord Carlisle’s youngest son who fell at 
Waterloo— 

” Their praise is fiymned by loftier harps than mifle ; 

Yet one 1 would select from that |m':?d throng, 

Partly because they blepd me with his line, 

Afid partly that I did his Sire some wroiigt 
And partly th‘»t bright names will hallow sonir ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when showered. 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinned piles along. 

Even where the thickest of War’s tempest lowei ’rl, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, gal- 
lant Howard !” 

These alternations of praise and censure, of kind- # 
ness and hostility on the part of his Lordship may 
give the ill-natured critic some hold upon his cha- 
racter, but if the noble poet’s feelings occasionally 
misled him, he displays a generous nature in the 
open and decided manner in which he has con- 
fessed his errors. — E d. 

NIGHT ON THE GANGES. c 

Now the last lingering rays of light depart, 

Now is sad contemplation’s fittest time ; 

Now solemn stillness awes the pensive heart, 

And universal darkness reigns sublime. 

The fires arc out, that with a crimson blush 
Stained all the stream -the weary boatmen sleep, 
And jackalls have retired — in the wide, hush 
No voice is heard save Ganga’s^and the deep 
And sullen plashes of her falling banks 
Which far-resoiinding o’er fhe waters boom. 

Now see the wandering fire-flies’ fitful pranks 
Like stars in myriads twinkling in thy gloom. 

In contemplation rapt, with fixed eye 
I muse on life —and man’s sad destiny. 

Benares. A. 


Chowri NGHEE Til EATKE. — ^’Thehouse on Wed- 
nesday evening exhibited an unequivocal evidence 
of Mrs. Leach’s popularity. It was “ a bumper.” 
In the dumb girl I'ortici Mrs Leach u'as not par- 
ticularly successful, for the part require««.a greater 
variety and significance of action than she is capable 
of. Her failure, however, in this character was aipply 
redeemed by the excellence of her performance in 
** The actress qf all work," in which she appears to 
the greatest possible advantage. The ve¥y able ama- 
teur who performed the parts of MassanieUo and 
Buskin succeeded to admiration in both, but espe- 
cially in the latter. He was so perfectly at home — 
he delivered^ his jokes with such an air of unpre- 
meditated freedom — and displayed, as he always 
does, such a rare knowleage of stage-effects, 
that ever? point told, and.he left the audience no- 
thing to desire. 
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UTILITOPIA, 

OR A OOTCttMAN's VISIT T§ THE REALMS OF^FUTURITV. 

• ^ In two Chapters — Chapter I. 

Q£*the anecdotes th^t my grandfather used to relate, 
as 1 nung, while an urchin, on the old gentleman's knee, 

1 well eremember some stories of the Dutch philosoiiher. 
Jacobus Dyckman, who must have been no inconsider- 
able character in his time. It appears that he flourished 
in this city about the year 1630, and lived for a number 
of years iff a small, queer-looking rslifire at the south end 
of William-street, and which was standing as late as the 
year 1750. 

The recovery from oblivion of a curious Dutch MS., 
which I accidentally discovered in my ancestor's library, 
has furnished certain other particulars of the life and 
times of Jacobus, in many respects corroborating the truth 
of my grand-parent's stories. 

It appears that Doctor Jacobus Dvekman was what ii 
a rara avis m terris now-a-days, both a theoretical and 
practical philosopher, lie became noted throughout the 
i>ile ofMinnaliatta when quite a yguth, for his love of 
the Simple and scnsiblu ways of his forefather^, and his 
dire hostility to anv deviation from them, whether for the 
better or worse. On this account he was in great repute 
with a large majority of his fellow-townsmen, who en- 
tirely agreed with him. 

As he grew in experience and wisdom, his popularity 
and influence extended, until ultimatelv he was regarded, 
by common consent, as possessing the smindest skull in 
the settlement. Like some of the amdent philophers. 
Jacobus might be said to have been the foundei of a 
school ; for itis opinions were ever at variance with divers 
of the notions entertained by contemporary sages— espe- 
cially tliose who aimed at overthrowing the ** established 
order of things”-— and, like them too, he was wont to ex- 
pound his doctrines to his disciples, not exactly from a 
porch, or ben 'ath the shades of a grove, but in the bar- 
room of Nic Van Dam's hotel, well known at that time 
as the "sign of the mug.'* 

At this distant period it is difficult to explain the precise 
character of Dr. Dyokipan’s philosophy, for few vestiges 
of it have escaped oblivion ; but from the relics extant, 
if is olnious that the doctor— peradventure he never 
heard of the man— was a stickler for the doctrines of 
Diogenes. There is reason to believe that the chief fea- 
ture of his philosophy was a mortal hatred to all quackery, 
including poetry, love, learning, and improvements of all 
kinds. 

lie thought that the necessities of man were confined 
to a few simple wants, among which were food, shelter, 
and an occasional swigerer of beer ; and just m the ratio 
that men swerved from this salutary rule, and chased 
after obiects of mere faneifnl utility, they became poets 
and madmen. The common saying of the doctor on 
this subject was, what has since been tortured into poetry 
by some^reroorseless rhymester : 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

With this idea ever in his head, the doctor was a sturdy 
and formidable enemy to the encroachments of improvement, 
which he pronounced to be another name for quackery. 
On all occasions he would lift up his voice against it ; 
and so powerful was the influence of his opinions, that 
for manv years not a change of any consequence occur- 
red in the government, laws, customs or habits of the 
worthy* inhabitants of Gotham. If Govrrnor Kieft con- 
ceived the idoa of a new regulation for the welfare of the 
citizens, he was sure to incur the opposition of Dr. 
dyckman, and the piojected improvement win there- 
upon abandoned with precipitation. If a deviation from 
any of th§ old Dutch fashions took place, the offenders 
were glad to escape the animadversions of the doctor by 
a timely resumption of the hallowed customs. In short. 
Dr. Dyckman was a mortal foe to all sorts of alter- 
ations, good or bad. 

Time, hoiyever, who upsets in his path many a great- 
er personage than our philosopher, came at length to 
• trip up the heels of his authority. The settlement in- 
creasea in population commerce poured her treasures, 
and with them a multitude of strangers and '* new- 
fangled notions'* into the Ups of the once unsophiiticat* 


* si 


ed inh4>itanta of Mahnahatta. The consequences 
were soon visible. The simple burghers, loured with 
riches, and antqiated by the examples of the qpw 
comers, wandered from their ancient habits and wavs, 
rebelled against the dicta of their philosopher, and sided 
with improvement, who straightway began to pull down 
houses, widen streets, and kick up a dust, which hat not 
been laid even unto the present day. 

"Some men.’* the doctor used to observe, "have 
abundance of philosonhy for others, and but precious little 
for themselves;'* and ho it was with the doctor himself: 
when he saw that his kingdom was broken to pieces, ana 
that improvement reigned in his stead, even under l^is 
very nose, he lost all temper. His sharp, loud voice, 
no longer resounded along the walls of the " sign fif' thq 
mu^" He would go there for weeks together, and smoke, 
and quaff h’s beer, without uttering more than a few 
monosvlUbles. * • 

Occasiouallv. however, he would start into a fit of his 
quondam mood, and zealously lay down his doctrines 
to his few straggling satellites, forgetful, appirently, 
that his glorv had departed ; but the consciousness of 
the changes that time had produced would suddenly strike 
him, and he would relapse again into sileifce. 

Dorto*- Dyckman had early adopted the opinion, that 
matrimony was fatal to true philosophy ; and as he prided 
himself upon carrying out his theories into practice as far 
as comported with his own ideas of comfort, it was not 
to be wondered at that ho was a bachelor, Tlie doctor, 
nevertheless, despite his philosophy, we are bound to siy, 
was by no means insusceptible to the power of the f^at 
little Dutch enpid that figured in his day, a-j the ac- 
knowledged charms of Nic Van Dam’s eldest daughter 
can amnlv tr'stify. Nor is this at all singular, for Je- 
Tusha V.m Dam was an article, whose eves melted in 
a moment the most frigid temperament, and before which 
all phiiosnphv was but as*snow beneath a sun-beam, at 
least so the doctor discovered. 

It is to be regretted that this portion of our sage’s his- 
tory is obscured bv the clouds of time, and that the in- 
cidents of an affair so much talked of at the time, should 
be involved in the mists of the past. Yet, one thing is 
very positive, that whatever were the relations Hiib-istirig 
between the parties, marriage was not one of them ; the 
doctor, as we have already related, living a bachelor, 
and Jerusha, about this period becoming united to An- 
tonv Snedeker. , 

Whether it was owing to the latter circumstance, that 
Jacobus disappeared from Nic Van Dam's hotel, and 
finally from New Amsterdam itself, is doubtful, Hans 
Rotter, a faithful historian of that period, who takes occa- 
sion to allude to the doctor in very respectful ternn, 
mentions that the philosopher removed from the island 
to a settlement in the Jerseys, called Bergenwitzen, (^or 
Witzenhergen,) in consequence of certain improvemeots 
commenced in the neighbourhood of his house. On the 
other hand, we find in the " Historical Recollections of 
New-York, by D. K., p. 208,” the cause of his retreat is 
alleged to be an affair of the heart, with a Miss Von Ham- 
mer, which is obviously a corruption of the nameofJVic 
Van Dam’s daughter. Upon balancing these faettfand 
authorities, there can be but little doubt that both the 
causes mentioned, contributed to the exile of the philoso- 
pher. 

It was a year or two before the retreat of the doctor was 
discovered. He was at length found inhabiting a small 
tenement, in a small settlement at Bergenwitzen, a few 
miles west of the Hudson. Here, it appears, he once more 
enjoyed the authority of opinion he had lost on the island ; 
and was regarded by the people pf the place with great 
awe and respect. No longer annoyed by the presence of 
improvement— for in Bergenwitzen such a thing was un- 
known— the doctor would sit in his cabbage-garden, and 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, serenely cogitate 
over the evils of the time ; or, in discourse with his neigh- 
Dours, give utterance to those profound observations 
which have so justly redounded to his fame. 

Now and then the smooth current of the doctor's life 
would be ruffled by the visits of his old friends from Manna- 
hatta, who would exasperate him with accounts of the won- 
derful improveitients in progress there. 


" You ought to come over and sqe us once in a while, 
doctor,” said Peter Blixen ; " siace you was there, *a 
great maiiy curious things have come^ to pass— your old 
orchard is chan^ into a public square. * 

" A square !” muttered the doctor. 
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** Yes, and Domine Rips’a chnrch has got a atmle aa 
taU a8*the mast of the • trader. If you will just goto the 
top of Tappaan hill yonder, you can see it. 
r* steeple !” eacfhimed Jacobus, puffing out a huge 
volume of smoke, '* pray what is that V* 

'* And then, too, we nave got a theatre, where all the 
people go every week to see sights 
The dof^tor muttered something inaudibly. 

** And Nic Van Dam’s daughter has got a charming 
little son which she calls .Facobus.” 

" Humph,” gninted the doctor, dashing his pipe to the 
ground, gnd upsetting his mug of beer into the lap of Peter 
Blixen. “ What is this world coming to !” 

¥or a period of forty years, the doctor resided at Ber- 

e inwiftzen, without once visiting the city of his nativity. 

e would, every five years or so, wander to the toprof 
Tappaan hill, which bounded Bprftenwitzen on the ea<it 
and commande(l«a full view qf the isle he had abandoned, 
and having gratified his astonishment at the growth of the 
city, the increase of ship(io|i, and other marks of” alter- 
ation,” he would return to hig pipe, predicting all sorts of 
evils to his once beloved Mannahatta. 

It was after one of these excursions to Tappaan bill, 
that l^ptor Jar?obus Dyckman sat under the shadow of 
*' his own pg-tree” in unusual ill liumoiir, which was in no 
( wjse diminislied by the behaviour of the house-rat near 
him. Fuss became mightily amused with the rue that 
hung ^own from the doctor’s wig, and only ceased her li- 
berties with it, upon the sudden flourish in her vicinity of 
her master’s gold-headed cane. 

The temper of our philosopher at length became more 
calm. Jijs thoughts gradually, like the waves of ocean 
after a storm, grew quiet and peaceful, and from meditating 
on matters within hisrhead, his attention was attracted to 
the smoke which was rolling in divers curious and fantas- 
tic shapes without it, such as he had never beheld before. 
To his surprise, the volume indeased to a thick cloud, 
rich and beautiful in various figures and hu^s. The doc- 
tor laid down his pipe, but still the smoke augmented, un- 
til his garden and habitation, na3(, even the very town of 
Bergenwitzun disappeared from his sight. 

Nothing could exceed tlie astonishment of our philoso- 
pher at this phenomenon, and supposing himself in a 
dream, he arose from his chair, and deliberately tweaked 
his nose, but it was of no avail. The scene unfolded new 
wonders, one of which was, the sudden flight of his elbow 
chair, which— as he was about reseating himself, the old 
fellow came thereby to the ground— he discovered whirl- 
ing through the air, and gradually dissolving into smoke. 

^ Upon arising to enter liis domicile, the smoke suddenly 
disappeared, the sun broke out with increased brilliancy 
and, incredible though it may seem, our philosopher found 
himself in the heart of an extensive and populous city. 

CHAPTFK II. 

Is is related of a caliph of Bagdad, that one day he 
chanced to pop his heacl into a tub of water, and had no 
sooner done so, than he found himself a forlorn fisherman 
wandering on the desolate shore of an unknown land ; 
whereat he %Yas sorely puzzled and astounded. So with 
Doctor Jacobus Dyclcman, whom we left, in the first 
chapter, in a state of inexpressible surprise at the terra 
incognita upon which he found himself. The street he was 
in extended as far as his eye could reach. On each side 
of it arose houses, from ten to fifteen stories high, con- 
structed apparently for use and not for display, being des- 
titute of all embellishments. It was moreover thronged 
with people, walking in every direction, and appareled in 
a fashion as novel as it was unique and simple. At first 
he did not observe any females ; but, on closer inspection 
he discovered that the women were dressed exactly like 
the men, who were only to he distinguished by their 
beards, which flowed in great length down their breasts. 
Both sexes were without hats. 

The continuance of this strange spectacle induced the 
doctor to suppose, that a revolution had occurred in the 
regions of hu head, and therefore concluded to wait pao 
tiently until reason resumed her sway ; but seeing no 
prospect of Agt event, he yielded like a true philosopher 
to the contred pf hia dratiny, and reaolved to take things aa 
he found them, ^ 

He had not p^e^Pd far, when he perceived that he 
hpd become theobaeet of Mneral curiosity ; ar luva crowd 
collected around hpi^ ana. appeared to rOtiaird Im' with 
amazoment. They ejmjned him from head ^ (Sot, At 
lengA ao old mani wm aboard as white aa aaoeunqnir- 
ed, j ifhe was reattyl woman, or baAcnt off himeaidlo 
pasrfor oneV* . ' ^ ’ 
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Before thp doctor’s anger allowed him to reply, a sud- 
den commotion seidad the crowd. Clear the way ! clear 
the way !” resounded on aU sides ; and presently a self- 
moving vehicle, of monstrous dimensions, loaded with pas- 
sengers, shot past with the speed of lightning. 

** Truly,” thought Jacobus, ^s he oebeld the immense 
structure wbiz through the air, ** this is no doubt the honm 
of that monster called Improvement. 1 wish 1 was safe 
out of his territories.” « 

Hut his thoughts were interrupted by another circum- 
stance, no less unexpected. Hearing human voices and 
laughter aloft, he cast his eye at the houses, supposing the 
sound to proceed from the upper stories ; but what was 
his astonishment, to perceive the atmosphere alive with 
winged objects, which he at first mistook for hd^e birds, 
hut which he soon perceived were human beings, enjoying 
tliemselves ip leriaf gambols. Some were flying in flocks 
at a dizzy height— some were frolicking together in chase 
of an unlucky hawk. Here wafted one as calmly and 
quietly as a swallow, and there flew another with the awk- 
wardness of an aged crow. Now a number was seen in fa- 
miliar neighhouriiood of the sun, and then down they 
dropt, several hundred feet, like dead bodies, recovering 
justin time to save their brains. 

W bile gazing at this spectahle, with infinite edification, 
our philosopher was agp in accosted by the old man who had 
doubted his sex. His appearance indicated henevoltmce 
and wisdom. His snowy heard, dhJ the silvery locks 
which ff 

On his temples grew, 

The blossoms of the grave,'* 

gave him a most venerable aspect. His garb, which was 
like that worn by the rest of this singular people, conunted 
of loose trowsers tied at the ankles ; and a robe, which fell 
in graceful folds from his shoulders, partly confined by a 
sash to his waist. In one hand he carried a walking-stick, 
while under his arm appeared a ponderous folio, which the 
doctor afterwards discovered to he entitled” The Posthu- 
mous Works of Jeremy Bentham.” 

” You seem to be quite amused, sir,” said the sage, ” at 
the affairs of our sky.” 

” Amused,” replied the half-bewildered doctor, “pray 
mv venerable sir, be so polite as to tell me if ( actually 
exist, and in what part of the universe 1 happen to he ?” 

” 1 perceive,” said the old man, smiling, ” that you are 
a stranger among us — your fashion is of other times and 
laces, but wherever you came from, you certainly 
ave heard of Utiiitopia, the name of this famous city — a 
city that has been the wonder of ages.” 

” I must confess that 1 never heard ofit before ; T see 
that strange things have come to pass with me; be good 
enough to inform me what planet we inhabil, the moou or 
the earth 

” This, sir, is earth ; but I see that you have co.ne from 
sonic other s'phere — a very common occurrence, sir, we 
have frequent visitors fiom our neighbouring worlds, but 
the people are so different from you, thet 1 presume you 
have come from one with whom we have not before had 
intercourse. Sir, you mu!»t know it is a custom at Iftilito- 
pia to show all strangers that visit us, the variou.s^wonders 
and improvements of the place. I' his we do in aid of the 
great cause of science. Come, we will fly to the temple of 
Utility.” 

With this, the sage, by touching a spring of his walking- 
stick, converted it into a pair of wings, which attaching to 
his shoulders, he seized the doctor under his arm, and took 
flight witli him some ten or fifteen miles, to the top of an 
immense edifice, from whence opened au extensive view of 
the city. 

The philosopher having recovered breath after this un- 
expected transit, cast his astonished eye at the vast extent 
of buildings which spread out before him, and which seem- 
ed bounded on all sides by the horizon. * 

” The temple we are upon,” said the citizen of Utiiito- 
pia, after a few momenta’ silence, ” is the plane where 
our wise men astferoble to conduct the affairs of the people. 
Here is formed that great power -opinion— which the peo- 
ple adopt, and to which they yield obedience ; it is the 
only law of the land. From this eminence you see but a 
small part of a city^ whose origin history has forgotten. 
Its people are a nation of philosophers, goverfted by wis- 
dom, and who have attained by knowledge to a high de« 
gree of happiness.” 

* What/' inlerrupled .Tacobus» s” have you no king, no 
government, no courts of justice 1” 
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The word <4 you uie." aijwered the sage, ** are obsolete 
with us. I say we tire ruled by our owi| wisdom ; we are 
our own kings and representatives, and each of us pursues 
his own interest, by which we eonsult the greatest good 
of the greatest number ; and as wisdom tells us that to do 
others justice in all things, ve contribute to our own wel« 
fare, what need have we of statutes, government, or kings. 
Wg rarely do wrong, and when we do. we call on wisdom, 
not kings, to set us rights” 

** eTrue,” exclaimed the doctor, “ this is just what I 
used to say at Bergenwitzen. You tell me you are all phi- 
losophers ; 1 supppsg then, a poet is an unknown animal 
here ?*' 

Not so ; a few of them still linger with us, but they 
, are a race almost extinct. Cast your eye on that edifice 
yonder; it* is asylum for the reformation of people 
of poetical imagination. They are the only unfortunates 
that we are compelled to subject to the law of force. 
They rebel against reason and truth, and reply to the 
voice of opinion with a song.** 

** Bnt tell me.’* said the philosopher, struck with ad- 
miration at what he heatd. ** have you no fine arts, no 
painters, sculptors, musicians, or actors V* 

“None; what should wo want of painter^? Have we 
not nature to gaze at. in all its forms ! Of what utility Is 
a mere copy! Painting, sculpture, statuary, or acting? 
It is all a cheat, a mere resemblan#e, and tends to con- 
found reason, by giving it the shadow for the substance 
of truth. And talk nm of music ? What is it but useless 
sound ? If we must have music, give us that of the birds. 
The art has long since disappeared— it was the creature 
ofvoluptuoumess, with which it has forever passed away. 
Our women have now something more useful to engage 
their minds— they have become as men and philosophers.’* 
“ Is there such a thing as love in this country ?** in- 

f uired Doctor Dyckman, as the image of .Terusha Van 
)am arose to his mind. 

, “ Love— pooh! It has long since ceased to be known, 

except in the catalogue of the diseases which flesh was 
once h*ir to. Wc are too sensible for such a weakn**s< ; 
we content ourselves with frieniLliip, which is inspired 
by virtue and wisdom alone. Our maxim is, “ modera- 
tion in all things.*' 

“ I snpoose, then,’* remarked the doctor, “ that eating 
and drinking are matters of mere moonshine with you. 
By the by, my venerable friend, is there such a thing as a 
mug of be'^r to be had in this quarter 
“ Beer! beer! Oh ! that is the name of one of the poi- 
sorfs of antiquity. No sir I since the era of the great philo- 
sopher Granambus, we have lived in obedience to the 
law— “ no alcohol— tea or coffee*' — our food is vegetabb*, 
our drink the beverage prepar>»d for us by mother earth. 
Hence our vigorous frames and clear heads. But look ! 
do you preceive that dark body, rising like a flock of 
birds, in the distance! It is an expedition, starting on a 
voyage of wrial discovery ; they go to navigate tjic regions 
of the sun, which you observe is just descending the hori- 
zon. Come, darkness is approaching, and it is the signal 
for sleep — to-morrow*, we will resume our observations.” 

The words were scarcely finished, before the doctor 
found himself under the wing of the old man, aloft in the 
rays of sua<^t. A few moments brought them to the win- 
dows of an attic, the home of the sage. The^ apartment 
was plain and unadorned. As the darkness increased, a 
gas-light appeared in the middle of the room which, while 
it threw light in every direction, communicated a gentle 
heat. 

“•Here,” said the old man, as they alighted on the 
window-still, “ you behold my home. You are welcome. 
On yonder blanket you will find repose for the night.” 

“ My friend,** said our guest, surveying with no very un- 
comfortable thoughts the hopitality profferred him, “ I per- 
ceive you are a mactical philosooher ; but before we rest, 
pray explain to me the nature of this fiery phenomenon. I 
sufcpose it is a sort of tamed ignis fatuua, continued the 
doctor, taking his pipe from his pocket, and lighting it as 
he spoke. 

“ That,'* implied the old man, shifting the light to an- 
other part of the room—** that is our locomotive gas illu- 
minator ; we use it for all the purpo^s of heat and light. 
It is the result of atmospheric combustion, and expands 
and contracts, and moves itself, M you see, whenever 
occasion requires.'* 

**St. Nicholas!** i^aculated Jacobus, *'what is the 
world coming to f Hereafter, I shall ^ase to be astonished 
at any thing. But after all, my friend, 1 presume you 
have wisdom enough to knew, that thfM woaderful coa- 


tiivances are but yanity— they are hut the tiifling crea- 
tions of perishing morUlitt.** 

“ How know you that t’ rejoined the sage, in a triumplfli 
ant tone ; *' learui stranger, that the wisdom of the^ 
Utilitopians has not been exercised without a due care of 
tslf ; we have learned not only how to live, but to livo 
forever; we renew our youth at pleasure 1 Behold I” ex- 
claimed the old man, as he converted himself, in a twink- 
ling, to* the form of a youth— “ there are more thm« ib 
this world, stranger, than are dreamt of in thy philoso- 
phy.** • 

As the thunder-struck Dutchman gazed at the transform- 
ation before him, he incontinently puflTed out a hug^ cloud 
of tobacco-smoke. A strange sensation seized his skulls 
and took away the consciousness of all surrounding ob- 
jects: when, upon recovering his senses, he found nim- 
self Inugly seated in his elbow-chair, by the gate of his 
owa|cabbage-garden Jat fl^^nwitzen.— New- York Mirror. 

‘ * MAHY, LIST! AVf AKE ! 

BY LEIOH HUNT.* 

Mary ! dear Mary ! list ! awake ! 

And now, like the moon, thy slumbers break ; 

There is not a taper, and scarcely a sound 
To be seen or be heard in the cottages round : 

The wat^-dog is silent, thy father sleeps. 

But love, like the breeze to tliy window creeps. 

The moonlight seems listening all over the land 
To the whispers of angels like thee ;— » 

O ! lift but a moment the sash bith thine hand. 

And kiss but that hand to me. 

My love, Mary! 

Kiss but that hand to me. 

• 

Gently awake, and gently rise ! — 

Oh, for a kisa, to unclose thine eyes? — 
rhe vapours of sleep shall flv softly the while. 

As the breath on thy looking glass breaks at thy smile 
And then I would whisper thee never to fear, 

For heaven is all round thee when true love is near : 

Just under the woodbine, dear Mary, I stand. 

Still looking and listening for th^e ; 

O ! lift but a moment the sash with thine hand. 

And kiss but that hand to me. 

My love, Mary? 

Kiss but that hand to me. 

Hark! do I hear thee?— Yes, 'lis thou ! 

And now, there’s tiiy hand,— and I sec thee now ! 

Thou look’st like a rose in a crystal stream. 

For thy face, love, is bathed in the midnight gleam !— 

And oh, could my kisses like stream circles rise. 

To dip in thy dimples and spread round thine eyes. 

How sweet to be lost in such night as this 
In the arms of an angel like thee. ^ ‘ 

Nay slay but a moment —one moment of bliss, • 

And smile but forgiveness to me. 

My love, Mary ! • 

Smile but forgiveness to me. 

Nobody, sweet, can hear our sighs — 

Thy voice just comes on the soft air and dies. 

Dost thou gaze on the moon ? I have look'd as I rove, 

Till I thouglit it had breathed heaven's blessing on love; 
Till I've stretch'd out my arms, and my tears have begun. 
And nature, and heaven, and thou seem'd but one* ! 

Fare thee well, sweetest Mary ! the moon's in the west. 

And the leaves shine with tear-drohs like thee ; 

So, draw in thy charms, and betake thee to rest, 

O ! thou dearer than life to me. 

My love, Mary ! 

Thou dearer than life to me. 

In Leigh Hunt's late volnme of his eol- 
Bfirlendm bis assures ns that Leigh Hunt 
ffdusnvladged that It was his owii.-»Bo. 

A DISTINCTION.— A gregu^writer once made this o^ dis- 
tinction between intuition^and sagacit^r, the one being im- 
mediate in itseflfects, the?®ther requinag a PK>- 

cessione, heobaerved, bemgtheeys of the DHod^ the other 
the fiosi of the miad. 


• This song Is I 
leotod Booms, but 
on heating It sung 
Cal. Lit. Oas. 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT PALERMO. 

• • Palermo^ June 28. 

• , Two of the best conducted lunatic a«y I urns in the world 
arc in the kinf'dom of Naple^^one at Averaa, near Capua, 
and the oth«i‘ at Palermo. The latter is manafced by a 
whimflical Sicilian h.iron, who has demoted his time and 
fortune to it, and with the assistance of the government, 
has carried it to gre it extent and perfection. The poor 
are received giatuiiioiisly, and those who afford it 
enter as hoarders, and are fuiuished with luxuries accord- 
ing to their means. 

Th# hospital stands in an airy situation in the lovely 
^“ighbourlioj'l of Palermo. We were received by a porter 
^n a resncrtablc livery, who introduced us immediately to 
, the*old baron -a kind-looking man. rather advanced be- 
yond middle life, of manners singularly genteel nnf? pre- 
possessing. ** Je mis lemmier fou,*' said he, throwing 
bis arms out, Rs he bowed on our entrance. We stood in 
an open rourt, surrounded with porticoes lined v^ith gtone 
seals. On one of them lay a fat, indoleut-looking man, 
in clean gray clothes, talking to himself with great appa- 
rent satisfaction. He smiled at the baron as he passed 
without chocking the motion of his lips, and three others 
staney^ in tlic door-way of a room mark' d as the kitchen, 
smiled also as he came up, and fell into his train, appa- 
•rontly as much interested as ourselves in the old man's ex- 
planation. 

The Kitchen was occupied by eight or ten people all at 
work, and, all, the baron assured us, mad. One man of 
about forty, was broiling a stick witli the gravest attention. 
Another, who had been furious till employment was given 
him, was chopping meat with violent industry in a large 
wooden howl. Two or thrtsc girls were about, obeying the 
little orders of a middle-aged man, occupied with several 
messes cooking on a patent stove. I was rather incredu- 
lous about his insanity, till Jie took a small bucket and 
went to the jet of a fountain, and getting impatient from 
some cause or other, dashed the water upon the floor. The 
baron mildly called him by name, and mentioned to him 
as a piece of information that he had wet the floor. He 
nodded his head, and filling his bucket quietly, poured a 
little into one of the pans, and resumed his occupation. 

We passed from the kitchen into an open court, curious- 
ly paved, and ornamented with Chinese grottoes, artificial 
rocks, trees, cottages and fountains. Within the grottoes 
reclined figures of wax. Reforc the alt^r of one, fitted up 
as a Chinese chapel, a mandarin was prostrated in prayer. 
The walU on every side were painted in perspective scene- 
ry, and *he whole had as little the air of a prison as the 
open valley itself. In one of the corners was an unfinish- 
ed grotto, and a handsome young man was entirely ab- 
sorbed in thatching the ceiling with stripes of cane. The 
baron pointed to him, and said he had been incurable till 
he had found this employment for him. Every thing 
about us, too, he assured us, was the work of his patients. 
They had paved the court, built the grottoes and cottages, 
and painted the walls, under his direction. The secret 
of his whole system, he said, was employment and con- 
stant kindness. He had usually about one hundred and 
fifty patients, and he dismissed upon an average two thiids 
of them qhite recovered. 

We went into the apartment of the women. These, he 
said, were h\s worst subjects. In the first room sat eight 
or ten employed in spinning, while one infuriated creature 
not more than thirty, but quite gray, was walking up 
and down the floor, talking and gesticulating with the 

g reatest violence. A young girl of sixteen, an atten- 
ant, had entered into her humour, and with her 
arm put aflectionately round her waist, assented to every 
thing she said, and called her by every name of endear- 
ment while endcavourfbg to silence her. When the baron 
entered, the poor creature addressed herself to him, and 
seemed delighted that he had come. He made several 
mild attempts to check her, but she seized his hands, and 
with the veins of her throat swelling with passion, her 
eyes glaring terribly, and her tongue white ana trembling, 
she continued to declaim more and more violently. The 
Baron ijptve tit order to a male attendant at the door, and 
beckoning 8# . to follow, led her gentl^through a small 
court planted mth trees, to a room contaMtig a hammock. 
She checked her torrent of language ei* she observ- 
■ ed the prepaxationa going on, and seeipned hroused with 
the idea of swinging. The man took her tipi hi his Anns 
•without resistapee, and laced the hammock over her, 
conflninK every tlung but her head, and 4^0 . female 
attendaiK* one ot the most phOfAil and. prepolseas^ 


ing little creatures I ever saw, Stood on a chair, and at 
every swing ihresv a little water on her face as if m sport. 
Once or twice, the maniac attempted to resume the sub- 
ject of her ravings, but tffe girl laughed in her face amd 
diverted her from it^ till at last she smiled and dropi>iag 
her head into the hammock, teemed disposed to sink into 
an easy sh>ep. ^ 

^ VVe left her swinging ani went out into the court, where 
eight or ten women in the gray gowns^ of the establishment 
were walking up and down, or sitting under the^trees, 
lost in thought. One, with a fine^ intelligent face, came 
up to me an<l curtsied gracefully without speakiifg. The 
physician of the establishment joined me at the moment 
and asked her what she wished. ** To kiss his hand,” said 
she, but his looks forbade me.”/ She coloumd deeply* 
and folded her arms across her breast and walked away. 
The baron called us. and in going out I passed her again, 
and taking her hand, kissed it and bade her good-by. 
'* You had better kiss my lips,” said she, ** you II never 
see me again.'' She led her forehead against the iron 
bars of the gate, and *with a face wnrking with emotion, 
watched us till we turned out of sight. I asked the phy- 
sician for her history. “ It was a common case.” he said. 
'* She was the daughter of a Sicilian iioblo, who, too poor 
to marry her to one of her own rank, had sent her to a con- 
vent. where confinement had driven her mad. She is now 
a charity patient in Kie asylum.” < 

The courts in which these poor» creatures arc confined, 
open upon a large and lovely garden. Wa walked through 
it with the baron, and then* returned to the apartments of 
the females. In passing a cell, a large majestL woman 
strided out with a theatrical air, and commenced an ad- 
dres to the Deity, in a language strangely mingled of Ita- 
lian and Greek. Her eyes were naturally large and «oft 
but excitement had given them ad litional dilation and 
fire, and she looked a prophetess. Her action, with all 
its energy, wa.s lady-like. Her feet, half covered with 
slippers were well-formed and slight, and she had every 
mark of superiority botli of birth and endowment. The 
baron took her by the Innd with the deferential courtesy 
of the old school, and led her to one of the stone seats. 
She yielded to him politely, but resumed her harangne, 
upbraiding the Deity, as well as 1 conM understand her, 
for her misfortunes. They succeeded in soothing her by 
the assi.stance of the saine playful attend int who liad ac- 
companied the other to the hammock, and she sat still, 
with her lips white and her tongue trembling like nn aspen. 
While the good old baron was endeavourimj to draw ^e^ 
into a quiet conversation, the physician told me some cu- 
rious circumstances re.specting her. She was a Greek, 
and had been brought to Palermo when a girl. Her mind 
had been destroyed by an illness, and after seven years' 
madness, during which she had refused to rise from her 
bed and had quite lost the use of her limbs, she wa.s brought 
to this establishment by her friends. Experiments were 
tried in v^in to induce her to move from her painful posi- 
tion. At last the baron determined upon addressing what 
he considered the master-passion in jill female bosoms. 
He dressed himself in the gayest manner, and, in one of 
her gentle moments, entered her room with respectful 
ceremony and offered himself to her in marrj^ige 1 She 
refused him with scorn, and with seeming emotion he beg- 
ged forgiveness and left her. The next morning, on his 
entrance, she smiled— the first time for years. He con- 
tinued his attentions for a day or two, and after a little co- 
quetry she one morning announced to him that she had re- 
considered his proposal, and would be his bride. They 
raised her from her bed to prepare her for the ceremoViy, 
and she was carried in a chair to the garden, where the 
bridal feast was spread, nearly all the other patients of the 
hospital being present. 1 ne gaiety of the scene absorbed 
the attention of all ; the utmost decorum prevailed ; and 
when the ceremony was performed, the birae was crown- 
ed, and carried back in state to her apartment. 3he re« 
covered gradually the use of her limbs, her health is ilA- 
proved, and excepting an occasional paroxysm, such as 
we happened to witness, she is quiet and contented. The 
other inmates of the asylum still call her the oride ; am! 
the baron, as her husband, has the greatest influence over 
her. ' • 

While the physician was telling me these circumstances, 
the baron had succeeded in calming her. and she sat with 
her arms folded, dignified and silent. He was still holding 
her hand, when the woman whom ^re had left swinging 
in the hammock, came stealing up Itehind the trees on 
tiptoe, and putting her hand suddenly over the baron's 
e^, kissed him on both sides of bis face, laughing heartily 
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anil calling him by every name of nifection. 'Ilhe contraat 
between this mood and the infariated one ia which we 
bad found her, was the best comii)ipQt on the good maii*a 
system. He gentijr disengaged himself, and apologized 
td his lady for allowing the liberty, and we followed iu a 
to another apartment. • 

It opened upo*i a pretty court, in which a fountain was 
iplayftgi and against the different columns of the portico sat 
some half dozen patients. * A young man of eighteen, with 
a very pale, scholar-like face, was reading Ariosto. Near 
him, undgr the direction«of an attendant, a fair, delicate 
irl, with a sadness iA her soft blue eyes that might have 
een a study fora mater dolorosa, was cutting paste upon 
a board laid across her lap., S!n seemed scarcely cnti- 
Vcioasof wleit she w is about, and when I approach^ 
and spoke to her, she laiti down the kniie and rested her 
bead upon her hand, and looked at me steadily, as if she 
was trying to recollect where she had known me. I 
cannot remember, ** she said to heisclf, and went on with 
her occupation. I bowed to her ay we took our Ipavc, 
and she returned it gracefully but coldly. The young 
man looked up from hU book and smiled, the old m^n lying 
on the stone seat in the outer court rose up and followed 
us to the door, and we were bowed out bv the baron and 
his gentle madmen as politely and kindly as if we were 
contdinling a visit to a company of friends . — The Neio- 
York Afirrar. 


HOPE. 

Hope still will mount ; no timorous fears 
Her purpose can beguile ; 

And, if she weeps, those short-lived tears 
Will brighten t > a smile. 

So the g:iv sky-lark soars and sings, 

To hail the orb of <lay; 

A nd even the dews that wet her wings 
Soon glitter ia his ray. 


A BREAKF.^Sr AT VERSAILLES. 

The celebrated Bougainville was one day crossing the 
Chit'mps Elis^e'^ in a post-chaise. 11c saw one of hij 
friends, M. du proceeding along one of the opposite 
avenues, Ctilled him, and proposed to him to get into his 
\ehicle, and accompany him to Versailles, where he was 
going to breakfast. W. de *** accepted the offer, and 
sai l that he should he contented if he could count upon re- 
turning to Paris in four hours, iioujiainvillc promised that 
he •'hould. 

TheyreachiMl Ver-.aillos, at.d the post-chaise proceeded 
through that tow i without stopping. M. dt* *** evpres,- 
e I liU astoTih'n'j.it. A-l thought you would have break- 
fasted at Versailles said he ! where are you going to ? — 
We are goln ' to said Bougainville, coldly —mention- 
ing a place a’itu ited some ten leagues farther ; don’t (Jisrnrb 
yourself, I beg of you ; I am going to dine there with a 
friend ; c ime along. You shall be received a 
M. de**" swore, stormed, and at last cornented. What 
itiJeoJ could h-ido? His day was Jo.st. — V’ery welb said 
he, 1 will go and dine with you. 

They gain g ound, they proceed, and, in short arrive 
at the appointed spot. The chaise atops ; but it is at an 
inn door.— My friend, said Bougainvillr, we shall dine 
here, and then resume our journey. 1 am going to piss 
a few days at Brest, and 1 trust yon will not abandon me 
in so pleasant a journey. — M. de now became realty 

enraged. W bar can he dol he has neither clothes nor 
linon.— Bougainville calms him, offers him the half of his 
wardrobe, and, in short, succeeds in getting him to go on to 
Brest. 

The two Caveliers resumed their journey, and finally 
arrive at its termination. Bougainville then told his friend 
that his frigate was in the harbour, that it was newly rig- 
ged, and proposed to go and see it together.— My friend, 
said Bougainville, as soon as they were on board the ves- 
sel, come with jne I am going to circumnavigate the world ■, 
you will want for noting here ; you will travel with the. 
greatest conv nience in the world. My people only wait- 
ed for me, and we are going to sail this moment.— M. de 
*** would not recede, accepted this singular proposal, and 
made impromptu a voyage round the world. 


THE LlEli ANNUITY. 

^ (From French , •' 

Charles Blondel, the son of an honest country gentle^ 
man of Nevers, leaves his native province to study law 
in Paris, and soon plunges into the extravagance and dis- 
sipation of the capital. HU father, after a fruitless at- 
tempt to reform his conduct, conceives the idea of pro* 
venting. his extravugance for the future, by investing all 
hid fortune!, except his paternal mansion, in an^annuity of 
ten thousand francs. Charles, however, soon after his 
death, parts with the patrimony of his ancestors, eludes 
hid father’s caution, by selling the annuity. We now 
proceed with the story. < 

As he was going to iiis attorney’s to take measures for 
thesaje, hemethU oldest and best friend Anastusius, to 
whom ne stated briefly the business which robbed him of 
a whole morning of ple33ure. , 

AnastnsuH was a friend of an uncommon kind, an enemy 
to his friend’s follies, and using all h<S exertions to retain 
them on the border of the abyss into which they were 
falling. He was besiJes a young man of poeticu good 
sense ; the most uncommon, and most pardonable species 
of good sense. lie seldom let slip an opportunjty o f bein g 
eloqently virtuous; he did not fail to be so ia inffTn- 
stance. 

‘‘ Charles, yo-i hive sqinii Icred yo'ir patriminy ; you * 
have til ned the house where you were born, and where 
your father died, iuto money ; this would be a bad actidli, 
were it not a foolish ; you would be to blame, were 
you not to bo pitied; for in that cuatu there was muio 
thin a fortiioc ; there was a religion, there was a bippi less, 
which was ll^ewiNe your patiiinor^y, and which your^father 
bequeathed to you with your other possessions. You did not 
perceive it ; you have sold your viieyard and your garden, 
your mill by the river <.ide, and your grove of the moun- 
tain ash on the hill. You have ronoii need all the rural 
enjoyment of yonr life, y.nir flowers in ^'piing, your shades 
in summer, your viutaga in autumn. It is your fault ; 
natui-e created you so, and you knew neither tliu ivdrlh, 
nor the holiness of those things ; you did not value your 
rustic abode, preferring Paris and its fleeting phMsui*es; 
you had rather sec Hie wheels of your phaeDi revolve, 
than the sails of your mill ; be it so, bm oucdiy, believe 
me, you will ri*|)i-nt your deviaiioii ; luckily, Cliarlcs, llio 
evil is as yet but half complete: you have no longer a 
country-seat, but you Inve wherewithal to live in com- 
fort in town; yon may y<‘t be an lioncat citi/eu, Hying on 
your income, free from toil and care. Vour fachef was a 
wise man ; he k:iew your iii<’Iin itious, and he obtained this 
annuity for you to save you fioin ruin ; do not undo what 
lie lias done. You have sold his tomb, at least do not 
baffle his piternal wi -.lies— do not utterly destroy his labour 
of love and anxiety for you!’ 

Anaslnsius had procoedeeJ thus far in his discourse, 
when Charles answered ; '* Much o’oligcd to you for your 
seriTion, Anastasias, but here we are at rny attorne^r’s door ; 
business before every thing. Excuse me, then, for leav- 
ing you.” 

A fftw days afterwards, his attorney informed Charles 
that the .unnuity was sold, and that the purcha^-money 
was at his orders. 

This time Charles did not even dream of a reform ; he 
boldly continued his brilliant, extravagant life. 

It is strange how many young persons, some of whom 
are not deficient ill either judgment or genius hasten their 
ruin in this way with incredible serenity. The future has 
no terrors for them. ’Twill last as long as our youth,” 
say they, ** and when youth is at an end, what matters it > 
our passions will be extinct, ambition will open a new 
career to us, on which we shall enK^ gravely, in all the 
maturity of riper years.” Others the best gifted by nature, 
reckon on a marriage, a rich widow, or a sqptimental miss. 
Some, of harder metal, say, ** at the Igiu louis, I will 
blow my brains out,” practising literally Und tragically 
the motto they adopt, ** short and sweet.’’^ The chronicle 
of the hnu monde, preserves the recollection of more than 
one of these fashionable suicides. 

Charles, for his part, had formed no plan ; he neither 
reckoned on a mairiage, preferment, or a bullet. He went 
on, looking neither behind nor before, wholly devoted to 
the preseut, seeking no apologv, no refuge;* Providenco 
ought to take care of this sort of blindness ; iidid not desert 
Charles, as we shall see. ” 

It was after a breakfast at the Rocher, that gay and 
wicked, loud in speech, bold in mien, iasolent in look, be 
ffttered Tortonis, arm in aim with Anastasias, an iudulgeut 
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Moralist, who after all, knew. how to make ihe most of the 
fit success of his ^ermons, and hpiakfasted like a philo- 
sopher on the Tidn which he could not prevent. As they 
• entered, Charles, doubtless hy accident,^ struck with his 
cane a peaceable broker, who mirkin^ the changes 
in storks, seatetl before a The stranger turned 

round. Chbrles, in'<trad of nuking an apology, laughed 
in his face ; and after a few wnids, forgot hiin'«elf so far as 
to insult him. Jluie the dispute ceased, and the stand* 
ers-by terpiiiiatcd the discussion, like peeplb who knew 
the world. 

“ Tliis requires blood; exchange cards, and—till to- 
momiw.” 

*' Why?" Slid the offended party, ** why put off till 
to-monow, what could so well be doncto-ilav ? To-morrow 
if iiiight xeem childish, and we should feel sorry^to rut 
each other’s throats for such a trifle. Now, the insult is 
fresh, our Itf ads are liot, now', is the time, come* That 
gentleman has his tilbury, I have my horse ; wg shall only 
change the scene our ride, that^ all :* instead of the 
Bnis de Boloinie, it VfUl be St., Mand^ to-day. What do 
you think of it ? * 

" Excellent,” said Charles. “ and let us be off. I 
will g et my arms, you yours, and we meet at the parte du 
inWir, if you please.” 

So saying, Charles and his roinpnnion setoff, th#* one 
on his good steed the other in his iiglit carriage, and away 
they start to cut each other's throats in the country, they 
^ho, an hour before, had never seen each oilier. I leave 
you to imagine wii«u a fine text this was for Anastasius ! 
Rut Chur]c.s interrupted him at onc^. 

** No more morality, Anasta<«ius, and he good enough 
to tAe the leins, for ir giiglit unsteady my hand.” You 
see that Charley was a young man of piudeiict, and that he 
reassutned all his coolness in prospect of that serious affair 
—a dliel ! 

Oui four young men, twotcombatanfs, and two witness- 
es, aiiive at St. JNIunde, and plunge into the wood, seeking 
a spot retired enough, a shgile sufficient! v tiiick, and 
a smooth lawn, for their pretty pastoral ; and the spot 
having been found, the two comliafants throw off their 
coats, as if to engage in some rtistic sport, and the seconds 
agiee that the pasior'dl shall bo decided by the pistol. The 
iiMdess swords are thiust in the turf, the pistols loided, 
and chance, for once, just gives the offended party the 
first fire. 

” ^'fc^v w’cll,” said he, ** still it would he as w-ell to 
know with whom I am engaged, and the name of the man 
I am ^mg to take aim at.” 

*' \our antagonist is irimed Charles Blondel,” said 
Anastasius, laising his eves fo heaven. 

” Charles Hlom lei ! 'J'hat gentlemnn is Ciiailrs Hlon- 
del, of Nevers ! Goo«l heavens, w’h.it was I going to do ! 
No duel now! l*ut on your coat, sir; 1 am the in- 
jured part^, I believe, and I have the right to be sa- 
tisfied this instant, if 1 think pioper. I am satisfied. 1 
was perfectly easy, however, as regarded the result of the 
combat to myself, since I had the fii^t fire, and you 
were nearer and showed a larger front than yonder birch 
tree.” ThebalUtruck the centre of the trunk. “You 
would ^ave been dead, at this moment, sir, and I should 
perhaps have lost more than yourself by that event ' [ 
should have wept more bitteny for you than your he^^t 
friend, than your most loving mistress, I, whom your death 
would hkve almost ruined ; for, sir, to me you are neiilier 
an enemy, nor even man ; you arc a personal chattel, a 
living capital, the capital of an annuity of ten thousand 
francs. I bought your annuity, sir ! Do you understanrl 
now, why, I do not wish to take your life? why, I decline 
tlie combat though I was the injured party, and had the 
first fire?” t 

** ^V ell, Anastasius, y said Charles to his second, as thev 
got in their tilbury, “ if 1 had listened to you and had not 
sold my annipy, 1 should have been dead by this time, 
A little morality, I entreat, my friend ?” 

incident gave Charles gretit confidence new 
Camge to persevere in his careless philosophy, and Anas- 
tasius his sermons, so much w .s liis common- 

placedv99om baffled by the strange 
vettore.^ Charlie continued then to^d his dlSVs with 
Ihe remairil^ of hia fortune, which diminished Vapidly, and 
was nearly a wreck when the events of.Jnly, 1830, oc- 
curred. . , ^ ^ , 

On the morning of the twonty-seven% CbarlK who 
had observed l|he agitation of the prece^g evening, 
was preparing lo go out early, ^,ji;pnclud^ that Jfaris 
would oner some curiona and dramatie sjiiectacles. It was 


not political excitement that urged him ; he considered 
the thing only in the picturesque point of view, as Anss- 
tasius did in the sentirgental. He rung for his servant, 
to learn from him the appearance of the political borigon 
—he did not answer the summons. He dressed himA^lf 
in hast^ and when he entered his parlmir, found there a 
table covered with eatables, and a letter addressed to 
him, placed so that he could not fail to see it.^Thig 
letter announced*to him that was detained at home, 
by virtue of superior orders, which extended to most of the 
young men in Paris, as well as* himself. Chgrlos's fir-t 
emotion^ was anger. This tyrannV agaiqHt which hi> 
spirit mutinied, inspired him all at once with the most 
exalted liberal ideas. His fights as a citizen rooo viyid 
in his mind ;"he felt his imprisonment to 'arbitrary*, 
and tried to bieak down the door of his room, which of- 
fered only a passive, but unconquerable resistance. lie 
called, no one answered; he threw some of the furniture 
out of the window; no one troubled himself about it.. 
The poise of the musketry soon drowned his voice, and all 
the tumult he could make. 'I'he action had hoco i c- 
gcneral, a barrica'lo had been erected in the street, hut 
unluckily Charles’s windows looked on the court. In 
vain did he lean * out of the window, measure its height 
with his eye, and seek a passage, an exit to oacane by ; 
he had to abanrlmi the idea. While this was going on, 

' he saw at a wi'Kiow oppo^te a little old man.'uith a 
powdered head, and malicious^ e*'pies-ion of face, v\lio 
was loaning on a irohl-headed cano, arri conhunplating 
him witli a smile of satisfaction. He ban htely seen this 
Old man' following him a hundred timrs ; this a 'oniitioii 
was contrected with all the strange or ilangernus cveuU 
of his life. He p.iid little attention lo it, and the old n au 
soon disappoatpd. Charles then came to a resolulion ; 
he left the window, and cxaniiued the provision which 
h.ad he en made for him ; abundance of capital cold di di- 
es, and choice wine. He ale as much breakfast as he 
could, and passed the day in grumhliug, yawning, a 
smoking— a true prison life. The 'next day the saire mode 
of life, nor were his dungeon doors ope.ned till noon on 
the thirtieth. C’liarlps tried in vain lo discover the sei ret 
of this strange adventure. His friend, Anastasius, u ho 
liad gone when and where he pleased, was wouiiiicd in 
making a speech to a troop oflancers about to charge. 

Not long after Charles was seriously sick, Ilis regu- 
lar physician had been to see him, and had left a p e- 
scription, when one of the first medical men in Paris made 
his appearance . . . ^ 

"Iwas very intimate with your father,*' said ho to 
Charles ; ** I learned your illness from my brother pliv- 
sician, and the interest I naturally feel lor a friend’s ^o!u 
brings me to see you.*’ 

Tie then questioned tlie patient, read the prescnpt'on, 
altercfl it, went out, and never returned. Charles was 
soon re-established. 

Hut his fortune was more indisposed than he was, and 
it breathed its last about this time. Chailes then vege- 
tated ; his train of servants and equipages reformed iisdf, 
his creditors took the field, and to crown all, Anatasms 
resumed his sermons, when the cholera made its appear- 
ance. While Anastasius adhered to a sfirict regimpu, 
Charles braved the p^‘Stilence with all the boldness of the 
ruin which stared him in tlie face. 'J'he epidemic was 
making terrible ravages, when he received a letter in 
these terms. 

“Go at once to Italy. The six bills of exchange en- 
closed, point out your road. For six montlis. At ike rmd 
of that time you will receive further instruction's. This 
journey docs net compioinise you in any respect, only 
keep yourself irt good ^eallh, and in good spii its.” 

All this was a mystery lo Charles, but he went. At 
the end of six delightful months, he received at Venice 
a letter enclosing the funds necessary tff return to France. 
On his return, lie found that the choleta had disaf^jcar- 
ed. and that Anastasius had philosophically united him- 
self to an ugly personification of a very pretty fortune. 

“ *Tis the only resource left you,” s*d Anastasius. 

** Marry a fortune — 1 will find one for you.” 

Wliile Anastasius was looking, Charles fell in love. 
*Twas the first blessing of the plain life he now led, the 
first consolation of the poverty into which he had fallen 
—a true love and his first. By a sinjwlar fatality, the 
young lady, Whose appearance titnick nim so forcibly, 
was accompanied by the eternal fild man. This old fel- 
low, as Charles soon learned, was Angelique s father, and, 
besiaes, in possession of gn enormous, mysterious fortune, 
said to have been acquired bf oeury. 



jAn. 34, .im] THE CALCVTTA LITS|tARY GAZETTE. A 


Chaclca gav« himself wholly op to hi* pamoa He 
Iiasaed every day be^ie her window ; hh followed her 
etept whenever she went out; the opera he was tl- 
* ^ ^ whenever ahe did; 

'•uen was his address and perseverance in pursuit of her ; 
and such on the other hand* %etr good will to usist his 
endeavours , for I need not say his passion was recipro- 

f :ated? Letters were soon exchanged between the two 
overs, ^nd on this rock Mie mystery Of their innocent 
intrigue made shipwreck. One of the letters was inter- 
cepted. £he correspondence ceased mstintly » no more 
walks, balls, ooerAs, no more exchanging of looks, 
cUNpmg of hands, and pouring out of gentle woi^s from 
and into the heart' Then it was that Charles regretted 
fits rum , he been rich, the miserly old man would 
perhaps hive given him Ins d lugliter A dark mefan- 
c'loW f»''»yil upon hitn. To raise it to its height, he 
receive la letter from Angdique She too hid pined, 
she wisin a Jechne. and her lather had obtainad hercoi- 
sent to mother man lage. She besought Charles tojoi- 
get her, and bile him adieu fur ever. Charles's answer 
wuN '•hort. *' I'heie is but one way tofbrgetyou, thit 
wiv every thng, and delivers me from a load 

w’lich IS e\oivdiymoie buithensomc. Farewell fu 
morrow 1 siiill have ceiled to live. Bestow a list 
tlioiglit on me'” The letter hiving been sent, Chaiies 
III i le it-i [irtp intious. With his lo id m pistoU Ij mg be- 
f ire him, he vvas making sdme list arringem''ntt , wlnn, 
all of 1^1 Hen. the little old man, t<>nifitd. with head 
uniowtrlel, dn I dre<>s in disorder, burbt into the loom 
liU I In lib ihf II, ml U<.hel it the pistoh, pale, tn n- 
b mg, mi iioliin' in his hind the letter wiitten to Aii- 
geli 1 1 J t w is her f ither 

“ \Vr i 1 , li ml, “ whit, stlf murder ' snuide' 
a rn n * ' unhappY m in 

‘‘ lleiUy, ’ su I Cliarle^yWitn tlic II ) n il coolne^ of i 
min wh ) nas mild a de-.pai ite ie»oliit o i, “ s » yj » a e 
Ifue' It would hive bejn strangv, to a s ir«. ifliiil nt 
m-t yo 1 1 1 -ill Mi an cm-*rgeney, btdl yju hiv nevii yet 
Mit** f u 1 quite so dll ectly in niy coneeiii**— but hind me 
back t IO-. pistols, sir ” 

** I givv. th« n to >oa -no ' why should you kill youi- 
self 

“ flavcyou come then for in> confession at my dying hour ^ 
Why shoul 1 Ikill my>elf ' Do vou not know it, 1 1 1 iie y m 
Ignorant of oik -uigle ( ir''iim'«f ince of my life, yo i who n I 
have for so m my years, found me essanlly at my lieoU'' ’ 

"iFes, ungrateful wret i, u u I who fir tin v'-us* 
have Wtiu hed over you, with more thin a pirciit s cir ' 

1 have wdtf hed your sleep, youi orrows, your joys Wh n 
ym veie sick, I sc it my pliy->K i in to you , m the divs of 
trim lie, 1 lo k dym up sit it Inmu , wh n the p ^ti- 
leiif ^ ( dMiL, I n 1 1 • vo i ‘ravel in It ily in princely style. 

I II ivc II iioved many a trouble, many i danger, many an 
evil t om you, an 1 now, to le vxrd me for ill my care and 
expense you aie ajoing v*My co illy to shoot yourjclf, and 
hy the s ime shot to rob rue of ten thousand fi lucs i year , 
fur, sii, voiir annuity liuioiigslo me. 1 bought it of the first 
p ircii isei f )ur y ago it you arc d teimnied to die, 
at least wait till 1 have sold the annuity. You owe me thus 
niui II.” • 

“ It IS unfortunate,” said Charles, " but I can neither 
wait, noi tike put in a fraud. It 1 must make bankrupt 
of my life, it all events, it shill not be a ti mdulent bank- 
ruptcy. You who know mystoiy, yon know wli*th r life 
is any longei tolerjble , you who are AigMiqnes father, 
know what would make it endurable, and my fate is in 
your hinds, lliwever, I don't ask any fjvuui of you, 
mike yo ir calculations. 

** Well, then, you must be my son-in-law,” said the old 
man, when he sa v ih *re wis no other hop “ I will give 
one half of tlfis fatal annuity to iny daughter, as liei dow- 
ry , I shall save sodletliing by that, at all events.’^ 

A f^w months alter the marriage the old man die 1, and 
Cliai les inherited his whole fortune. As he was g iing 
home from Fez e fa c/taiss with Anostasius, You sec my 
sive, and eloqutnt friend,” said lie, “ what my rum brings 
me. It has«aved my life once, at least, and I may now 
til ink it for the possession of a lovely wife and great wealth. 
Believe me, Anastasius, fortune laughs at your wise schemes, 
and the highest prize often falls to nun who never calcu- 
lates." 

pRRSENci. OP MtvD.— After receiving his rents, Lord C. 
was in the habit of retinng with his steward to his study . 
and there, after settling hts accounts, of depositing the 
money in his strong box tdl the next day, when the 


steward wu sent with it tiv the b^nk* This man hi^l 
Ijvfid with this lord's father, an I wag so beloved by 
the family, that they placed implicit confidence in his 
integrity and worth. For so nto tims hA Lonlship had, ' 
upon inspecting the hanker's book, aind upon refer^^noeto 
his private account found that the sum they credited him 
wis alwiys short of that he sent. This being cuntinuod* 
led to severe investigations } but no result that c ime out 
satisfied him how the d^ficiencv could happen. Some of 
the servants came under his displeasure, and they were at 
various periods dismissed. - 

On one particular renf-dav he placed the /naa^v yi a 
different rpom, still having fir his co ifilint t!i“ oH stew- 
ward, who, of course, loine 1 with hi4 loid in regretting hie 
late losses. Oi the nine night, th* houi^-mul wenttd 
this rooyi to see t!f It the shuttars wcie safe, anl, rocol- 
lectmg that ^lic ha 1 to clem it out very eirly, she tin i ;ht 
It not worth while to go to be I, but (ietormmerb'o lay her- 
self down I'^d sleep on the sofa. She did so, and put out 
the candle. * 

When half asleep, she was awake*!! by a noise at tho 
door, and she wis lusr going to stait up and ring the bell, 
thinking \i was thieves, when it slowly opened, an J m 
walke i the o! 1 stew ird —He looked c lutiously loundl^^ 
hesitated , b it, se Miig nj ob|cct, went to the es^ruQra 
where his loid In J locked iiia lents up— aftei opening the 
lock, too'c out whit he pleased— and then re-lockmg the 
di iwcr, wa-* gom ; out, when -the reflection of the can ilq, 
unon th » servant s clothes caught his eye ' He starte 1 , hut 
— she might he dslc *p, an I liis transgressions not vvitncss *1. 

, To be assured of tliis^ he went to the sofa, and flashed 
the c in lie bar k and forwards bcMore hei eyes. Fhe^girl 
livstiil. —He put his hand into his pocket, drew out a 
c I isp knife, afid opened it. H ‘ flas'ie I before her ey“s,— 

1 he gill lay still. — He then put it to Inr tliio;|t, drew it 
across ind across it — till she could feel the e Ig^ al nost cut 
h -r She w is now a v iie th it silcn e co il 1 il m » « iv » liar 
lif‘, fordilsie move, h» would of con** inirl*r Inr. 

S le ha I pre-icn « of mini ti lie still as d'»ath — Sitisfiad 
alter tills teifible till, tnisho rn ist he fast asleep, ha 
closed the knife, an I walk ^ I out of rin room. 

“ M VZEPP V, OR 1 11 * WILD HORSE " 

A gt ml r iwitna I mrli) Ittmtli' v" pvftrmjilat 

Iht, i ULi n 1 1 ffit' itt t) wmi » hence* ' ' 
[Fiomthi Neo Yoik Mmoi ] 

The a Imirci > of B /i o i h ive, f >r <• > n ti ii > past, ha 1 a 
hri^ oopiilii iity md ilgiii; than pitulilytoi tieg'niusof 
ill gieit po 3 ‘, m w rn s i ig oie of ill celebrated eff irts of 
iiisiii iginatioi, a-i it H i li >t llith'stage. I'lcpouiiof 
Miacppi,“ doi Jn 111 c A Hii; goxl pMSc, with cer- 
tain ad litions ot i rrnst I It 1 ^tm <■ ch ii K tei , I uo v night- 
ly * showed up”— hor^ a 1 1 all -at th’ \ n n m i theatre. 

I he hoise is true fl Mi an I hb 1 1, 1 1 1 the n I , dl G lie. 

Is sjppos*! to b o' th * sam' m irtil initen iIs We were, 
howr ver, it an r itiro Ioh wIik h m >,t to 1 1 nire, the talent 
of till pliywiight, th* sa,\ inn cl at iityofth* hois*, the 
in'icpulity of Me O lie, oi the piw*rs of Lord Byrdn ' It 
woul 1 1)'* string sc ptir ntn ind e 1 to doubt, that tj^ie pit 
and gilluy 01 th Aiieiican tinatie are filled, on the^o 
or Lisions, with tiuc mtellectnil worshippers of the noble 
bud— kinliel spiiits, who cm feelingly appreciable the 
myste loiis wihl ini sublime iinXgmings of tMjpoet ' To a 
mm whogloiiesintiK* giowirig lehneuent ofdur country, 
it IS tinly d lefrc’.hiig sight to contemplate a crowd of 
tlii»»p etlipu il spirit'.— to ob nerve the workings of sono 
gcni 1* more iinigiuiuve than the le^t, as his eye* dilxtcm 
adm ring wo idcitii nt — to catch the half-uttcrcd epitlieU 
of iiispii iti m— ‘o reguclthe gaping mqjths or best titled 
by the he 11 ty vch m*nt V'hutes which these intellig*nt 
and discriniin itin g critics, at times, sent forth in p'*!^ 
wliuh would hush a thundei-podl. Fhm are things 
which must ton c a thrill of inexpressible dmght through 
the *' intellectual fiame’ of any American patriot With 
a daiing positively unaccountable, i\lr Gale is las'iedto 
the bock of his steed, whose donkey-liko dimen.tois ara< 
no bar to his Aeetness , the " wild cha^ar” dnhes up an 
awful precipice of some ten foei thntenitrul 
suddenly and speeds up another ten feet— vh 'eU again, 
and up he wliirh even to the ” c irpoiter’s gill ry — »Lr, 
Gile, in gilluit style, lying on the back of 1 1 ‘ tunous an- 
mai through all these feari il evolutins'^ Tha thuiler 
rolls— the liglitiliag flashes — i tree h etru *k by the electric 
fluid, and is most beautifully pulled down just in tuna to 
save the lighting that trouble. All this is thnlhag, sab* 





THE CAI-pUTT* ilT^^nUlt . 






{Mv^rerf near U)9^^i;ed*nutrat^ai,tvlii -h hiil hi» ' 

aief pteasure'orirtiartlt. 4 deeper ntoa iti>>ii wa^ brought 
of the piati(0-«the i||^an^> wasa^ v’whI ;-a'5wto.l ^ 
i a third aUeoipt convioj^d her of tho reality of her |ir>2 
#i{d conjectur. . Day jiftei* day wasiilie to be loim l at her « 
i^trameR^ add ao olbn dii the viiiiatian quicken her 
KaUngsaiiu lull her meraoEjf^adoep. The l>luo'n retariibd 
to her cheek-»-thc mild blue eye shone forth— ind the ®row • 
wa4 cietr ani votrouhled as bisf;>ffe. 

Thi!4C i:h.iiitinent, ho^vevet^ ^vas but ahort-live<f; for, 
uni'oriunatuly, a soieiitifij> geutlomio intruded ^onp evening 
in Noveinbei into tlie musiv-room, and explained the causes 
of the vibratii>n ' The discovery was ud|horing indeed. Her 
lulludy reiurged with augmenlKd face, and ddth soon 
marked her fur hU prey. • 


iiny)^ awful, trerneridoiMfl and the afuro«ai 1 sensiovea^t* 
•nee are duly aftectgd thereby. Hut this is in^e philTs 
,play to what foHoiySr ThiMuKirest of the piece U jivoand 
ifb to ihf> highest pltoh as the scene progres^ 4^m^i0(t 
p.irior;ima is brought into a' tion, aiii uditle 
siipKoicdto be swmfming through the 'Watery lyiihd^SaitM- 
p*i on hU back, some awful looking woWes. vipith fearful' 

, r.'d eyes and inostciiiiivoroiis giin lers,piss on tlie canvas. 
Suddenly a terrific eagle, or crow, or turUfey-^uziarJ, or 
some sucii leriihlcaimn .1. let down from above to peck 
at noor hfa/^ppa. d'.iij blood-thirsty bird ia lowered, 
with gxtpnd'. 1 wingM and projecting bigak,, until haanpear.H 
on the very point of oi bbling the most prominent feature 
* of Ml'. Gale's face ! 'J'hi^ ia a moment of intense anxiety 
oiif the port of the spoolilors -iho proboiCH of Mizcppa 
* i‘. in inunlii'Mit dang ir— onu h lir's breidtli only i^ b^cen 
itan I .'xb^olutc innsticil^ion? Suddenly the bird is drawn 
back, and we breathfi Again !— anon the eye^ of the re- 
cumbent rider stfetik not worth a pin’-i purchase, Irjt are 
saved by the timely i^^k.of t*n string ♦o whicli in led 
tint fearful bird. The gmotionv, during the whole of the^^e 
transactio'M are really painful; uni we certainly consider 
it our duty, a 1 humane criiici, to express our doubts of 
thp^opi'iaty of creating *uich an earthquake of the 
miitdV especially in an aiidiuiire so cxtreinciv senntive as 
, are the ajlmirers of Byro-i in the pit. of the Howery thea- 
tre. It U enou'gh m excite the senVibilitie^ orsu''h an a-;- 
s^mbliige, by the dating displayed in ascending and descend - 
iug the precipice ; and, smothering our humanity, we might 
permit the adony of the witer-aceno anJ panorama —nay, 
even the wolves themselves ; but the intro luction of that 
terrijde, liloo>l-lhirsty bird, ia a r-fi iement of criudty to-^ 
horrible for tho imaginatioii to conceive ; and we must say, 
th'it to pla'T.the eyesand nose of any individuaUbithin reach 
of the voracious maw of .such an outrageous mondescript, is 
an act of barbarity th-at has no parallel iu the hUtory oi 
the stage. « 

THE SPIRIT OF THE HARP. 


Pasdng along one of the fashionable squares last week, 
mv attention was ilirected to a beautiful fcmnle, wlio.si* 
pale complexion and deep inoutniiig dress, told of the loss 
of a near friend or relative. As I love to linger on tho 
exnre«.doiis of ^rief in lovely woman, and to murk its 
qoiet inumsity in her gait, manner and countenance. 1 
turned round after she had passed me, and wus mudng on 
the probalilc cause of the affliction which had scatiiod her 
gentle soul, when my friend suddenly caugiit hold 
of my arm. 

** Who ia that lady 1” sail! I involuntarily. 

“ Mrs. C 1 * he leplied, “ Have you not heard the 

story of her daughter ?” 

. 1 answered in the negatiyo. “ Then you shall have it, 
(ext, romance and all,” said 15. ; it will beguile our 
lounge to the corner of the street." 

He informed me that Miss C had yicldod iin lu'- 

affections to an Italian musician of some rank in hiso.vn 
counttV, but who had lost title and fortune, by uniting 
wkii tiie .plgtriotic baud who sought to kindle its freedom. 
Pm cltttsS^ her prcferonce, apart frotn the dark speaking 
handsome figure of the gentleman, aros^: 
pathy of their tastes. She played the piano 
h and his execution on tin* harp was hiilliant. 
TIm I b<i|HNPnsumdd many hours every day in the sociHv 
of eaafh^SSr, and breathed the longings of their passiuas 
ia the rich melodies of mudr. 

Dut this reign of bliss and love was nat destined to bo of 
long continuauee. 'I'he musician participate! deeply in 
■ the wretchedness jndmiui’v of his companions; and too 
noble to ask alms of tho being^ whom he adored, ho gra- 
dtially sunk nnder tho pr..ssure of poverty and disappoint- 

R the Indy, bereft of his society, alarmed her 
ftarent % her health ; and by the advice of her phv^ician, 
•he was begui1:sl to tho piano forte. In recaiiiog the 
BAveet Italian airs which she had warbled wiitj.herlover, 
eha forgot ff>r a moment the grief which preyid ^on her ; 
hut even this last resource of th^^al^Uled U)iM, would 
soon have proved unavailing, had notbadnoideiu occurred 
xyhich increased its inlliienee. 

One evenine,. while she waa fin'lHiiiUiff a^prild Abrnzzi 
ballad, which® her lover had taught Iief3**e%\rp (placed 
above the piano.) gave forth a oorrdgpplidmg noto. She 

a rieked at ilie ArelUkiiown sounds and indSedeliriMm of 
ir feelings, imagined tbatthoW^Stit of the ** lowed one/* 



THE POPE'S CLOCK..MAKER. 

James Bornomio, a learned mechaniejM and clock- 
maker, had travfi|jie(l over the globe, and consulted the . 
Magi, the Brang^, the wUe Chaldeans, and the geome- 
tricians ^ Pans. From the age of 20, liis fortunate dis- 
coveries had piocured hi:n the admiration and eaiuem of 
several learned sojieties; hut a man cannot subsist on 
gloiy and academic ciuwaA. Through Lnvu and Hymen 
he got a wite and tliildren, and he w.ishbliged to fislhl tiie 
diitie.s imposed on him by tiio-e, t-vn deities. Arriving at 
Rome, hi i adopted country, he liir. d sinalUhop, close 
to the ** Gate of the PeSple. ' in which li ' e‘:postMj m.iiine 
time-keepers, and valu iMo sauT- boxes, wliicti p.. vg<I the 
prettieU iSeapolitan tirici under tin very no>e.’> of tho 
wonder-struck snurt-takers. i‘lr; low -i clas. used to beguile 
t!i:.ir leisure hpur4 by obsjrvm; the proluciion.s ol Lio 
inventive genius of Bor.umio ; but Uornoimo wis perish- 
ing lor want, and the bi'i.ron aimiiation ot his pjor and 
unenlightened counti yin'>ii did not add one ounce inoru to 
his family-ineal. vVtiU was lie to do? Indigence, that 
.sharpens wit, suggested ‘o hiui the following d'^teuiii lation : 
— He wrote to the Popj— “ iMost Holy Faih‘M', your kri l 
afl'abiliiy, and unalteraolo chanty, in.l u'C nu i.bjrs toapply 
daily to your liolinj-ssfor lelief. Perliapstho p..o c^tof yonr 
subjjcts addresses you ih-.fday his fervent and humi>le piay- 
or.— Oil l'iie>ddy next, your, IJjIiumss will go to the t^uiri- 
nal, ]) ;ig i to stop fora fo.v secouiU op’^io.iic the door of a 
p )or clojk-’ni.kcr, rcMiling in a shop iiuiir the Porto del 
Popolo. Vour pre<>eucu will be to him a soji’ce of bless- 
ings and pio^pci'dy ; and you will secure liappin(”«sido the 
unfortunate turndy of your most humble, laithfui, and 
devoted suiqeci, — Bornoml),** 

1 be Pope received the cloek-makcr’s petition, smiled, 
and said that he would not fail to attend to llic invilas 
lion. IInlikewi.se determined to give additional value to 
liis cooduscunsion, and commanded Ins servants, contrary 
to his custom, to wear their best livery to go to the Quiri- 
nal. .No sooner did tho carriage of his llolines reach the 
Poito del Popolo, than the retinue stopt ; and Bornomio, 
surrounded by his family, came oiU, threw himself at tho 
feet ot the Pop'}, and offered his llminess a clock, of the 
most coinplicaUMl workmanship, which showed the hours 
of every couiitiy io the world ; and at qich hour, the 
t.velve Ap).slles came forth from a kind of portico, and 
ranged tiieuixelvesin correspondence wi'di the hour, which 
they po.nted out. But xvhat pleased his Holiness more 
than Uie rest, was a watcii ornameiite i with bis poRrait, 
and which perfoiinel in his presence the Te Deum, the 
Kxaudial, the Gloria in«ExoeUii, and the Credo. ^ 
Uornoinio havmg' thus received tokens of the ''Pope’s 
inuniffccn.'c, tiainhc tol lowing inscription placed over his 
»;mp : “ Clock-maker to thk Pope.” Twelve hours after, 
the Englisii, the tiench, the Greeks, and the Germans 
who re-^idcd at Rome, Hocked to lus snop, aiul he received 
oidurs to the amount of 209,00 J francs. 


Antiquitibs.— S ome lisherme.i have found, in the bay of 
the small port of Ascoli. an iron chest, three feet and a 
half Iona. On opening it, limy found a lolkg head of hair, 
a gauntlet, and a few pieces of an ancient sabre. It is 
thought thi.t^these spoils must have belonged to houi^ Gal- 
lican or Scsfndinavian dwarf. These nations in fact, used to 
encloie, in iron or steel cheats, the hair and amis of a war- 
rior killed in a battle, and iliiow tiiem toto the sea. It was 
an honour reserved to their lirst generals. 
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; A|PADDmS«TO IIWO-BRLTONS. 

♦ 'a , - , t 

[UBMVERG0 At A DBBATIIfO SOCIstV 

(by an east INQti^.) IT 
frAc(C occupation woM he purtif^j^ IntkMtiiiM 

were Government to dispense wit^heir sutvices 

This subject is one of deep intcrest%ven specu- 
latively considered ; but the fact to which it refers 
.bein^ one whteh may sooner or #ater become rea- 
liaed, renders the sul^ject one of vital importance to 
th‘‘ Iiido- British commiinitjt. Wai\nn^r the consi- 
dejRlion that Government would not encourage or 
ein|»l.)y Indo- Britons in their public othces, vet 
whtn wc look around, and perceive the \Ti8t in- 
crease to the local populdtion, when we^ see the 
number of competitors both amoqi^st your own 
class, and the nativee^ the latter of whom are be- 
come -so cvfiert, intelligent an(l useful, it is a ques- 
tion on v\hich It IS worth your while to ponder 
deeply whether these circumstances alone will n )t 
bimiit about that state of tliuui^tj which is so much 
to be. dreaded. 

Some thirt) years ai^o indeed many Indo-Bntons 
enKajjed in coinincu’o and made splendid for- 
tunes — thoic were days when Fate smiled most 
propitiously on India; but the winteruf discontent 
ha.s «iicceeaed that (rhjriuus summer. At that pe- 
nod the inhabitants were very few, while the har- 
vest was most plenteous; those who shared the 
&])oils filled their cotFcrs to the brim ; but now the 
competitors for wealth have multiplied a bundled 
fold, whilst the rebources instead of keeping pace 
have lagged far behind. 

Your coudition is not like that of Eiiiopeans, 
they soJourA here4>ut for a sliort time, and then 
return, thus checking an excessive inundation; 
but you born and bred in the country are ^lerma- 
fient settlers, your children also remain in the 
country ; hence your population has been greatly 
increasing, and has now become alarmingly 
abundant, besides those who come from Europe . 
for the most part pureoe trades or manufactures, 
whust you having Ud no means of learning 
them, have no other alternative but to become 
writers and clerks. ^ 

The Natives also are most powerful competitors; 
happily for yotk, they have not hitherto arrived at 
that degree of intelligence and io^mity as entirely 
to supersede, (althp* miserably piStO the necessity 
of yonr ses^ices — ^fipt still they are most extensively 
employed, and for so much cheaper race will they ^ 
work t^n you ; that numbers of yoajh Ay p in coRse- 
quenoe been driven out of the iiel^^^^ur salaries 
have accordingly been diminished, whilst the pro- 
cess of provision have increased in the ratio of the 
increase of coDSumiiw ; but if your salaries fd'e now 
so scanty as scarcriy tp.alford you a deeapt liveli- 
hood, and whilst those who eamifrom 1 to 200 


"Bs. shall be coirtpelledto accept of one-half, what wilt 
you do, whft echtoe of igriief are you m5dit^ting|i 
^ That such a erfsin is 'more than pi!ol{[ibl6, you 
WV6 only to contemplate, the encrea|ittg intflli* 
^neq and usefulness of the natives. Many of # 
theiS aie better qualified than w^rselvesfor the tasks 
you f ^spectively engage in. TOere is ^any a sircar 
who for 50 rupees does more^than many'fndq^ 
Britons for 150 — because he is a native^ and oecause 
it 18 usual to pay a nath'e a mnall salary, and 
cause he is content to accept of it, it is tibat 
are paid better ; but this cannot be d lonq^ 
ration : if they have equal merit as writers wim^eour* 
selves, the result will be, pot that their aalariBB wilh 
rise im a level witl^qrours, but Jliat yours will des^ 
cemrio'^a level with theirs. l|lwill be said fhat 
the dishonesty of tho natives precludes their ad- 
mission ipto offices of trust ; it may be so, but not 
only arc slnch offices few in number, but their dis- 
honesty confined chiefly to petty tran'^ociions 
and will TOrtainly cease when the light of eduta- 
tioii dawns upon them, and the immense number that 
IS employed is sufficient ))roof that their dishonesty 
does not amount to a disqualification. Fadf%* 
however, s])eak louder than comments. Whhhis 
the present condition under which you live } 

^ Numbers of you are already out of employ. 

J What gave rise to the Apprenticing Society 1 This 
veiy circuin'>tance. But what extent of benefit 
can that society afford — tho benefit is hardly per- 
ceptible A gentleman who has taken fgrM inter- 
est in the society and who is a pnncipsd member of 
a respectable House of Agency, declared that his' 
desk was covered with letters prayingior employ* 
meut in his office : it is a maxim of political edonogiyt 
that as labourers increase, wages must fall. Those 
of you who earn 4 and 500 Rs. ppr have 

acquired it by length of service, and it wosdd be- 
unjust and unkind to diminish the sum, btit, where 
is there a new situation with such a salary ? Labori- 
ous offices can now be obtained for 150Qr 29 fi Rupees 
and m private houses a much less sim^B generally 
offered— it will be well for you if %%ee do not 
fall still lower ; but do not indulge hope, 

those who have no employmenk^uw^ rather 
take 100, 80 or even 50 than ilgHM nll-HUid 
many there be who fire driVcm fo this tie- 
cessity. Go to the several private houses ip Cal- 
cutta and see the disproportion between the narives 
and the Iiido- Britons : in sdPiost all, one m' two 
Indo-Britons or Europeans as bhok-keopers or su- 
perintendents only are employedj^the ^eat am 
natives. That such is really the sfiH jpf things ig 
undeniable, daily expenence testifiefm ikn tniSi cri 
it. ^he important question then is, is ^ 

hwdoM The solution of this query is as diffictift 
is it% important ; let us enquire if any 
has been done dr thought of by Indo-Britoiri iim 
dependent of Government or others, as mese qnil!«r J 
driven. ^ ^ 

The opej|gri^ of the ApprentiAng Society as 
before ohsemm" have been very limiM, and atfect 
qhM|y the ' lower ,tflMse8 of Indo-Britoos. Ike 
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Marine School is onquestioiikibly an excellent ioati- 
tmtion^ has alread^adonemuch good, and if support- 
ed will he productive of more extensive good The 
Marine School wiU produce many excellent seamen 
and officers, the native khellasy will be superseded 
by them, they will be more effective and mr supe- 
rior in every respect ; besides by going to various 
ports occasions may often occur for traiiing, and by 
this means *many may acquire independence if not 
wealth 'i'here are some, but very few who have 
become shop-keepers ; others there are who have 
fumed builders, in which line they have met with 
, emmcnt success. The learning of trades has not 
been much encouraged or desired ; various rea*fons 
may be assigned for this. Tradesmen and manu- 
facturers refuse to take apprentices, lc*t they 
may afterwards ati up in opposition : The East 
Indian on the other hand is not accustomed to 
bard labor, and would rather earn a salary of 80 
rupees monthly than learn a business. How, he says, 
can feventuall^rsetup for myself, 1 have no capital, 
mo^Bupport, besides there’s no certainty of my suc- 
cess ; 1 may fail and be utterly ruined, whereas a 
salUry tho’ small ds certain and lenders me in- 
dependent. But I have already shown that your 
salaries are insufficient, and the question we are 
now considering is, what else can you do, if your 
salaries will not auppoft you. There is gh^iously 
no alternative but to pursue some business or other 
**— of these there is a great diversity, and a choice 
must be made according to circumstances ; but al- 
though there are many trades and manufactures 
that might be pursued, there are but few at ii^oseiit 
available to the Indian owing to his ignorance of 
the art or trade he may jirefer — besides, it is not 
every trade that requires extent of capital to carry 
it on, there are many in which success might bo 
commanded, if prudence, industry and perseverance 
were employed. 

There are many who have succeeded and made 
handsome fortunes— this is the consummation 
that should encourage them. What is a salary 
qf 100 or 200 rupees a month ? What can you lay 
by at the year’s end? Little indeed, to say, nothing 
of the coptingencies to which you are subjected by 
loss of employment or any other disaster '; besides 
a ^ary may her made the last alternative after 
trying our hand at some business — 1 will enume- 
rate a f|w trades which might succeed: Building, 
Fanning,' Hat-making, Pottery, Glass-blowing, 
Optical tnstrument-makers. Dyers, Cutlers, Sugar- 
bakers, Confectioners, Vintners, and many others. 
Could »llot there be some plan devised for 
learning the^e^ne of the principal I have men- 
tioned is famdAg— on this subject allow me to en- 
treat your patience; it occurs to me that agricul- 
ture might be pursued much more extensively 
than it is. The farmer produces the necessaries of 
]ife« land is abundant and cheap, the utensils re- 
quisite for tilling the soil cost but a trifle; the only 
inconvemence^, that it requires extensive capital 
for oiacting bflngalows, barns and out-oflices, for 
•ee^ for Uve-stock and for ryots — ^but this i^not 
an uumporable objection, there are small faitns 
conjhuitM by jrpry humble men in England and 
whjLconnot ulj^y be here : it will b^^said the natives 
work chea|iOI' 1 1 contend it is an orrpneoui supposi- 
tion-— « muine ^ireritable farm hcU|,never been «et 
.up iqj^njiB contt^: some havd^jMt e-xtensive 
iierdM cattle fOf salting, and ttjliil^n succeeded 
admipiUyw^diid 1 sbouIdi<4j^ tbsKwaa much 
rppfa lor improvainontia ariAIr other di|»ftrt0|lmtl. 


There has been institutA an horticultaial so* 
ciety for the purpose of producing a better si^ 
ply of vegetables, tbe^present supply is raisenfoV 
deficient, in summer only potato can be haca 
Look at the butter andflthe cheese manufoctura 
here; tney are scarcely worth the eating; as for 
the meat it is very iuforior.. Such are, I lay* 
the inducements to cultivate and improve tho ^ 
of agriculture or farming. But the difilcultv lies in 
the discovery of vrays aud moans how 'to learn 
these several arts, mfinufactures, and agriculture. 
A plan was once proposed. Which 1 regret lias been ^ 
since abandoned ; I think it Was a very good one, it 
proposed to raise a fund for sending a certain nu n- 
D3r of lads to learn certain trades and minufac- 


tures in England — this fund was to provide esta- 
blishments hereafter for these lads, and every en- 
couragement a^rded them. V should think a cer- 
tain numbor of share-holders should subscribe to 


such a fund, and those who hid learnt the dufer- 
ent trades, &c. shiuld be paid to conduct these 
several establishments while the profits should be 
divided amongst the share-holders. 

I merely suggest this by wav of hint to any 
individual disposed to treat the subject iV serious 
attention — many plans might be con''octi I, and 
many crude schemes have already been devised— 
but some persons must set apart a portion of time to 
be devoted to the work. It is sometimes very 
salutary that persons should be driven to this 
necessity ; it is time to be aroused from the sloth ^ 
and Hupmencss which sits so heavily upon some of 
you. Necessity is the mother of invention. If 
you are deprived of employment you must do 
something or starve. The severity of the times urge 
you to these considerations. It Is not likely that 
affairs will mend, they have been degenerating for 
the last six years. The Government is bent on all 
sorts of reductions and entrenchments. 1 comure 
you therefore by the love yon have for yhur 
country — for your relatives and for those who 
will depend upon you, to make some provision fur 
the dreary winter which is fast approaching. Your 
present state is happy compared to what it may 
soon be— if you are reckless of the future , you 
deserve the evils which it has m store. Let not 
this interesting subjeot be forgotten, ponder it 
deeply in your minds ; think not of your own indi- 
vidual affairs merely, but consult the general wel- 
fare. 


Sanscrit Literature. — We know not whe* 
ther the generality of our readers arp aware 
that Baboo Radha Kgunth Deb, whose talents 
and accomplishments are so well known to* the 
public, is at present, engaged in the compila- 
tion of a Sanscrit ana Bengalee Dictionary. It 
is now printing in four large quarto .volumes. 
Of these we have received the three lirst, the fourth 
being still in the press. These have been too 
short a time in our hands to have enabled us to 
examine them very minutely, or to judge of their 
me nts ; but there is no reason to doifot that the 
work will be found to contain much valuable in- 
formation. In the mean time every lover of know- 
ledge must rejoice to find this respectable Native 
gentleman engaged in an employmeqt, so useful to 
the literary world, and so honorable to himself as 
the elucidation of the language di* his own country. 

The work we understa^ is not for sale, but 
only for distribution among the uithor’a friends. 
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In tbe notico of Lord CArliile’t postiy in our 
last, we inadvertently omitted to quota the passagr 
praised by Dr. Johnson. * Here itV ^ 

coiild have borne my woes ; that stranfer Joy 
Wounds while it smiles ;^the long Imprisoned wretch, 
^*0™ the night of his damp oell. 

Shrinks^ from the sun's bright beams; and that which 

Gladneos o*er all, to him is agony/* 

Boswell, Jn recordinif Dr. Johnson's praise of Lord 
Carlisle’s poetry and the remarks quoted by Byron 
in his preface to his Hours of Idleness/' tluit when 
a man of rank appears in the character of an au- 
thor he deserves to have his merit handsomely 
allowed, has added some observations of hfs own 
about titled writers tMch have led Croker, though 
we think unjustly, to suppose that he differed 
from Johnson respecting the merit of Lord Car- 
lisle’s poetry. Croker gives it as his own opi- 
nion^thnt though his lordship waa not a great poe/, 
he was superior to niany whom Boswell thought 
highly of; and .that his verses have ** good sense, 
sweetness and elegance.” * 

LORD CARLISLE. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

^ Sir, — I am surprised that in your article on Lord 

C.’s compositions and Byron's censure of them, 
you make no mention of his lines to Lady Hol- 
land,* in reference to the snuff hoK sent her by 
Napoleon, beginning 

Lady reject the gift— 'tie stained with gore,” &c, 
which Byron parodied, 

** J.ady accept the box a hero wore. 

In spite of all this elegiac stuff 
•Let not seven <«tan7ds written by a bore. 

Pi event your l.i<lyship from taking snuff.” 

I forget where I saw tiiem— but I think they 
> were in the Edinburgh Review some years since. 

Yours, &c. 

S, 

* They escaped us at the moment but we now rpcollect 
them well, though we know not where to turn lor them. 
Medwin alludes to tl^m and records s»ome remarks of fiOrd 
Byrons on the subject. “I have reccMved," said hi*. 
Lonlship “from my sister, a lock of NapoloonN hair, 
which is o^a beautiful black. If Hunt were here, we 
should have half a dozen Sonnets on it. It is a valuable , 
present , but, according to my Lord Carlisle, I ought not 
to accept it. I observe in the newbpapera of the day, 
some lines of his Lordship's, adviilng Lady Holland not to 
have any ihing to do with the snuffbox left her by Napo- 
leon, for fear that horroi and miurder should jump out 
of thS hd every time it is opened ! It is a most ingenious 
idca-I give him great credit for it.” “ He then read me” 
says Medwin, '* the first stanza, laughing in his siippr^sed 
way, and produced in a few mlnut'M the parody on it.” 
"When will my wise i elation,” continued Byron, “leave 
on verse-inditing 4 I believe, of all manias, authorship is 
the most inveteiate. He might have learned by tins time, 
inddld many years ago, (but people never learn any thing 
by experience) that he had mistaken his forte. There was 
an epigram, pfhich had some logic in it, composed on the 
tMcasion of his Lordship’s doing two t hings in one dav,~ 
subscribing 1000/. and publishing a sixpenny pamphlet ! 

It was on the state of the theatre, and dear enough at the 
money. The epigram 1 think 1 can remember 
Carlisle subscribes a thousand pound 
Out of "his rich domains: 

And for a ax-peoee circles round 
The produce of bis brfiins. 

Tis thus the difibrence yon may bit 
Between his finrtpne and bis wit/’ 


WRITING. 

BY OAPTAtS M’NAORTSN. 

, • 

Oh ! wondroat Art ! by which mankind can tell 
Their wants, their grielb, their fears, their hopes, as well 
When countless leagues their fondest ties divide, 

As though in social convetse, side by side. 

Friends to far friends their inmost thoughts* disclose : 
The absent lover pours his numerous woes, , 
Renews his vows, augments th* impassionM tone, 

And wins more warmth than maide.i's tongue might owb* 
Thgpugh thee that maiden yields the soft return. 

And thoughts which else had made her heart their urn. 
She ureatlios unseen ; writes what she mifht not speak ; 
Owns the pure flam:, and spares thb bliisliful cheek. 

By thee the parent meets the distant child : 

The traveller gi eets his home, mid deserts wild : 

The weary dwollor on an alien strand, , 

Holds sweet communion with his own lov'd land 
With thee his ble'.sing, ani his wish, to bear ■ 

To all the dearest to his bosom there. 

By thee min's night of intellect is clear’d ; * 

Fair commerce widen'd, and bright science rear’d ; 
Bdibanan honles to soltur lile inclin'd ;* 

And realms united by the ticsAif mind. * 

Tbe stu^nt’s lore, the poet’s noblest song, 

T’ instruct the rude, or charm the listening throng : 

The sacieil Word, — tl« proof from Holy Writ, 

Alike foi loftiest minds, and humble >t, fit ; 

Which gifts the savage with lb’ Evangels worth,— 

Are, by thy power, diffus'd throughout the oaitJi. 

But, oh ! from thee what mischiefs diro p'OcecJ ! 

The libel foul, the forger’s fraudful deed ; 

The traitor's schemes to foreign foes ma^lb known, 

And patriot hopes by falseneas overthrown . 

The atheist’s pnnon through the natiou-i spread,' 

And guileless minds on baneful doctrine fed. 

By thee abroad the subtle sceptic throws 
Distractivs doubts, which break tho heart’s repose; 

And malice scatters, on its p igc of shame, 

The lankling slander, and the tdintiug blame. 

Through thee false wisdom still corrupts the true; 

Here virtue sought, there vice alon^ in view ; 

While bold assumption, by thy aidance, vies 
AVith clieerful hope, and diffident surmise. * 
Wdudeiitig perplex’d, yet airogant of mind, « 

(By tliei* halt disjntliraH'd and half confin’d) 

Through naiure's maze, in twilight-knowledge trod, 

See man, the atom, judge tli’ omuisciout God! 

By thee piomulge his axiom, or his wit. 

And call unwise what he may deem unfit ! 

Thus by thy faults tliy virtues arc defai‘’d. 

And we— by these exalted ; those abas’d - 
Now soar sublime, now sink in grovelling mood. 

Held in tby marv’llous power, of eviln^ and good t 

8 See, in that very interesting work, ^Mariner** Tongo 
alanda," the description of tho principal Chiefs amajcomonf. 

)i« lAholding thought intelligibly (and, as it must have 
leemed to him, miraculously) cum nunicated by the medium 
if written characterA. The whole scene is depicted in tho 
lipiit lively and graphic, yot perfectly simple, maun^t ttd 
!he account in the only one of a like occurrencp with wbIw | 
remember to have ever met. 


liONORA Cabavaolia’s Bibi»ibfit/ ia fixed' 
>r the 4th of February. She hae choseu for the ' 
mterteinment of the eveningA Rossini's Opera ha 
Lndra. 
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A SAILOR’S REMINISCENCES.; 

‘ When heard me first import* 

Out bravo CornTnairlcr’s story ; 

With ardent k<;m 1 Ins vouthful heart* 

SwoUod hijih for naval glory.** 

• Chapter I. ^ 

Non^i I cannot nay tluit mine did, for when first 
'i I went a cabin f)oy, ray (greatest ambition was to 
weaj trowdcrs without braces, and have my hands 
•well soaked with tar; but no sooner had I acqu^ed 
those true cbaractoristics (as I thou^^ht) of a sailor 
than liki* alUither luxuries (for you must know I 
actually considered dt a luxury before I tried it, to 
eat salt beef and biscuit with iny hands sraellin^^ 
Stroup of tar) I found no i^reat pleasure in them, 
and ray ambition took a bibber aim, 1 actually 
aspue^Lto lie mate of a collier .sniiu; time or other; 
this however 1 never attained, for after ^ettin^ 
kicked and cuffed about for two years and a half (by 
all those who were able to do it) in the Brijr Friends 
of l^orth Shields ; and in my turn bad lhr«ashed all 
the boys in the vessel that I could manage, 1 was 
obliged to quit the coal trade — but before 1 left 1 
got intOa sad-scrapeforjireaking the second inate*.s 
head with a hand-spike, and the cook’s proboseix 
with the ladW ; for which I had the honor to be 
walked up under an escort to the Thames po- 
lice, and fined two guineas. Had it not been for 
the favourable evidonoe of the Captain, and the 
mate, who were both ray friends and explained 
that I did it in self-defence, in the one case, and in 
the other, resenting an insult, so gross, that the 
manners of the age prevent ray naming it, and 
which none hut a semi-barbarous North urn brian 
Avould have offered) I was informed fiy an old 
man in a white wig, with two pair of pistols hang- 
ing on each side of him, that he would have sent 
me on board a man-of-war — where I should haw* 
fighting enough. He might as well have done so, 
for in ten days after, I was taken on board H. aM. 
Brig of war Beetle in Yarmouth roads, very unce- 
remoniously indeed, without even with your leave, 
by your leave, or any thing else. I then hade a 
lasting, thougli at that time a reluctant adieu to a 
collier, from which era I date the commence- 
ment of ^his veritable log book. And here let me 
tender my best thanks to a bountiful Providence, 
and pious parents who inspired my youthful miiKl 
with a love of virtue, which enabled me to avoid 
the allurements that were here presented, to indulge 
in deeds of wickedness, equally vicious and dis- 
graceful. O ! what scenes of depravity does the mess 
deck of a man-of-war present, to an unprotected 
unsophisticated youth. Vice in its most disgust- 
ing and humiliating attitudes is hero displayed in 
shameless nakedness — the permission of which 
under the very eye of authority is most disgraceful, 
and in my o^nion the blackest stain, (if I may 
be allowed the expression,) on the fame of our 
Ro^ Navy. The scenes bad as they were incthe 
Brig, were but a miniature resemblance of the 
doings I have seen enacted in a First-rate, and I 
sinceray h^e and trust that should England again 
be involvea in ;war, the noblest service in the 
worlijl will nev^^again be snlliefLhy perinimate 
^such'^^graeeful* jUriteeedmgs to on with 

• These m not fimHieiui. . 


I do not know whether those who read this (that 
is if any one udll ever take the trouble) can 
imagine the feelings *of a youth of 13 or 16 
who finds himself suddenly and involuntarily, 
tranaportqji from his ship ^hich although possess- 
ing many evils to contend with he has been taug|it 
to consider his home, and arqgyed before a *host 
of naval officers on a man of war’s quarter 
deck, — if not, I am sorry I cangot describe^ them 
although 1 have felt them very kSenly;— hut sup- 
pose me a stiff* little sailor- looking lellow about 
five feet high and doing my best to plea^ every 
body, and you have a pretty fair specimen of 
Gabriel Gaskel fore top-man in the British brig of 
war Beetle. 

I think I gave you a long winded story before* 
somewhere, about Scotch Jamie, swivel-eyed, 
cribbage-faced, but kind-heitried Kimbcrt, the 
boatswain, and Green his brutal mate, so that I 
need not repeat them here. 

The Brig was on the North sea station, and her 
cruizing ground was otf the 'IVxel about Heligo- 
land, and sometimes when wctwan^ed fisli, on tlie 
Dogger Bunk. And I^inu'it ad nit. that by s.nne 
chance or other we were oftencr amun;^ the fisher- 
men tlian the Frenchmen, perhaps it raigUi, bo at- 
tributed to a fancy of the captain’s, who altlioiiijh 
a brave fellow, being the son of a Shetland fish.-‘r- 
m'ln, was remarkably fond of Turbot, but onenig'nt 
c'lugbl. a Tartar whicli I always thought gave him a 
sickener of such sport. It was on the evening of 
a cold and very short winter’s day— wc were on the 
D »ggor bunk, and the fog had been exceedingly 
dense, approaching to what sailors call a Scotch 
mist, and we hail been cruising under easy sail. 
About sunset the fiig suddenly cleared away, and 
gave ns a glimpse of some dozens of vessels of all 
shapes and sizes dotting the surface of the water 
like a dock of cattle ou a plain, and extending to 
tlic very verge of the horizon : — one vessel among 
the rest attracted the attention of the nobs on the 
(juarter deck ; she was hull down to windward, and 
although she had no sail set, there was a certain 
something aliout her different from any of the rest. 
All the glasses were pointed at her and even the 
fore-castlijmen had bets of several quarts of grog 
about her, and tlie knowing ones put her down for 
IK) good. Twenty questions wese asked the man 
at the mast head concerning her, and an officer 
was .sent up to scrutinize her from the main top 
gallant yard. However the evening closed in before 
they could make any thing more of her, than that 
she had only one mast, and looked veiy much hice 
a raaii-of-war cutler. ^ 

Shortly after dark the fog fell as thick as ever. 
At 8 o’clock the top sails were closfe reefed, courses 
hauled snugly up, the jibb furled and the tack of 
the boom- mainsatr triced up, the fishing traiil was 
laid all ready for using, and the look outs placed 
the watch on deck, and picked oui> the snuggest 
berths they could find for spinning a yarn or tak- 
ing a comfortable nap. In short all was consider- 
ed settled for the nights ^ 

Poor Rill Garlick (that is your humble servant) 
had the first watch, which was pleasantly spent 
in listening to Luke Tabirs, a north of Ireland 
boy, and one of the after guard, telling a non- 
sensical tale^ about two. Irish giants, which 
lasted till past’ seven bells^ apd.waa only abridged 
then because he was called ktii^y to heave the log. 

* See Cal. Lit Gas. ef lait year. 
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Had that fellovr been educated, I am pereuaded he this I Groans not foudbut deep and dose lo aie 
would have been one of the Brat novel writers of told me I was not alone. — “whoVthat,'* — ‘^Tie, Snr' 


the a< 7 e. He could at any time invent a story 
tempore, that would last a whole watch, and what 
to me was most sinjjrular, hs never by any chance 
lost siifht of one of the many characters he intro- 
du8ed, nor would he pillow any of his heroes to pcr- 
funia any action inconsistent with their character 
or derogatory to jhgir di^ynity. 

I was savin'^ I* had the first watcli, and when it 
was relieved, which was at midnif^ht, the main 
yard wa^ laid aback and the fishinj^ tra^ lowered 
tlown, and most of the watch Uwnt to sleep under 
the long boat ; or under the lee of the weather 
bulwark, or any where they could find most com- 
fortable. The master was officer of the deck, who 
was mighty fond of a nap ; and as soon as the fish- 
ing gear was all fixed, the ship (or rather the br*g) 
fairly liovc Ui he called for his boat cloak, which 
was a very large Spanish ensign he had captured 
8o»ne where in his travels, in which he wrapt him- 
s-/if £^nd lying down behind the aftn chest, in a few 
minutes was snoring i^way most lustily. 

Old Betcher the qiiarter^nrMter soon followed 
Ills example ; and in half an hour 1 do not sup- 
pose n single soul on board th ’ Brig was awake. 

1 sUj)pose it must have been about 2 o’clock when 
I was awaked with a loud rei> >rt of cannon and a 
slasfiint/t whiftping, tearing sort <if a noise that I had 
never before heard ; I thought the ship was 
^thumping, anil splitting on the rocks. For one 
Tiioment as I sat up in my hammock a dead silence 
reigned and the next twenty voices broke out at once, 
“ turn the hands up, fill the main yard, clear away 
the starboard guns ; boatswain’s mate, where’s the 
gunners ; get thelanthornsiip !” Another report and 
a dreadful crash of round shot tearing through the 
vessel succeeded, when down I came head foremost to 
the deck, the clue of my hammock being cut through 
by It shot and was trani])lod upon by those, who 
like myself had been arouse. 1 out of their sleep in a 
fright. “What is the matter” cried one; “we are sink- 
ing” said another, “my God, the ship is going down 
— who’s that? where is the main hatching?” and fif- 
ty such questions were uttered by the watch below, 
all scrambling their way in the dark, trying to get 
up on deck Those only wlio have ever turned 
out on the wrong .side of their hammock, in a 
ship’s lo.ver deck in the dark, can understand the 
bewildered ^state of my mind, as I humped my 
head first against a stancheon, then against another 
man’s head, groping my way to the hatch- 
ways but for the life of me I could not find one. 
The bustle on deck increased and iny bewilder- 
ment kep't pace with it. I could not find out 
which side nor which end of the ship 1 was in. 
The Captain and the officers giving twenty orders 
in a breath, some swearing, some threatening, and 
some imploring, the men to do this and that, 
while shot after ^ot, walked through and through 
the brig as though she had been only an inch 
broaif ;-'‘groans of wounded men, the imprecations 
of others and the tearing of splinters added to the 
confusion an<t my terror. I do not think fear ever 
took such a hold of me as it did then, and I thought 
to myself what a cowardly fellow they will think I 
am, sculking below, — and, made a bolt in downright 
desperation to ji^et to a hatchway— sure enough' 

1 did get to one ; but instead of ascending, down I 
tumbled into the hold ai^ongst the ballast. After 
collecting my senses and ngding I was more afraid 
than hurt — I looked up and saw a star; — what a relief 


answered a voice half-crying, “ aifd who are vou*^ 
“ why the Carpenter's mate, Bh^^kh-ixyr Sur”— 
“ you need not Sir me’’ said I, “ but what’s the m Utcr 
with you.” “O Sur ! Fs. tooinhleddoon ah itch v ly 
and broke both mv legs, ah tmnk, among th<« water 
casks, Sur” — “ Hang your Sirs. Ihavahr >ken h /th 
my shins and therein work enough on deck Iga‘i.sij; 
so I can’t assist you just now,” then sci^uvg the 
stancheon I ascended to thi deck, wlier.' I savv a» 
large cutter under her mai.isail, jibh and foresail, 
wlth^ 30 yards of our starboard sid ?, and shooting 
fast a head of us. “Down to quarters,” was roired 
out from the (marter deck ; “ hoist u’.^y thejihb." 
The jib!/ was Kirled and the vesF/el perfectly unma- 
nageable — “ Let go th? peak hulikras ; squ ir? the 
main yard, will you ; hard a starboar l ; down 
every man of you, "were all issuer! in a breath, and 
1 down dropped all hands fiit on the deck? I l 
I over the bow at oiir friend, and dark a^ it w.is I 
could see six guns run out. Not a w /rd w n h 'h* i 
from either vessel ns the. entter eased t)iF ivr '» i yi 
sheet and v\*red round clos<» und^rour ii'/M^n. 
Young a? [ was, I understool tii« ‘ninoeiwrei i id 
while I rill to the biits an I daced n/s?.Lf h*i 1 o i 
to them and mv b > ly parilyl t. > th • krd •ft’ t’n 
ship, as the greatest place of s.afity I coul 1 in I, C 
thought to myself Fr'richmeu are not sucbliil 
sailors as they are calle I. , All was silmt as death, 
till a voice loud and shrill (aye I could r'cognix; it 
now 1 tliink) oiihoanl the cuttw was distinctl/ ii 'ar I 
calling ** efe Dous pre-pr^-e-ey — “oMi” was an 'Wir- 
ed in a firm tone. “Feu” was the next and with it 
came a shower of iron, rounil and grape. I felt tin 
wind of some of the shot as they tore along tha 
decks past my legs; but th.Te was notimi to think 
for — “ Bland by the larboard guns” was bawled out 
from the quarter deck which called me to my legs 
unhurt, while two poor fellows within a few yards 
of me never rose again. In a few rnoin-mts we 
were upon the cutter’s weather quarter, and luffing 
up in the wind got our larboard guns to bear upon 
her. The word was given, “fire; fire;” crack they 
went and down dropjicd the cutter’s mainsail. L fell 
flat upon my back and gave my head a crack such 
as 1 have often done before upon the ice ; but at- 
tempting to lise I could not move my left foot, 
and groping down iny leg found that 1 was pinned 
to the deck with a gun carriage. , 

(To be continued J 

Mrs. Atkinson’s Goncbrt, at the Town Hall 
on Monday evening was not quite so well attended, 
as we expected, but yet the attendance was suffici- 
ently large to show that iu spite of the pressure of 
.|fthe times and the abundance of public amusements, 
this fine singer can still look for eficouragement and 
support. The iUne.ss of Mrs. Kuhlau, and the for- 
getfulness of Pizzoni who left his music at home, 
compelled Mrs. Atkinson to supplv their places 
by a great additional e.Yertion on her own part ; 
but though she was labouring under indisposition, 
the audience had nothing to complain of, nor could 
they trace either weariness or illness in Mrs. At- 
kinson’s performances. 

GnowRiNGUsa Thbatrb.— H enry IV. will 
be performed on the 6th proximo, b^ the 

amateur who lately took the part of MasameUo j 
Hotsfur and Prince Hal by their former representa-* 
tivis. 4 
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RIVALRY OV MURAT AND DAVOUST. 

(TraJi»!atP(l from thi French.) 

Dlsvitb the opinion^ latlier anti- (Vench,) of a certain 
erniTal who is pleaseii to tlnow upon Napoleon tlie whole 
blame of the (tiNa<itrou*( war in RiissUi ; de'4pite hi^ admi- 
ration for the (Icfotit of the Russians diViuf; the march 
to Moscow, it is I lit to declare that elsewhere than 
in the impruiionre and incapacity of the emperor, the 
€4.seniial cansfs of our misfortunes will be found, and 
Irciontl homme'* was not^o much of a simpleton 
as he wishoi to make him appear. Perhaps, to^ the 
eomplaiiifs of ceitain gencralst^wno pretend to belie ve^that 
war cull be ^iged without ri^kinc; limbs and lives- the 
effi ininacy of some and the jealousy of others, may have 
coiitiilmled m no siINlU decree to show dis^en«>ion and 
iJiscouiagcmcnt in the mnUt of our aiiny. Here i.H a 
fatal p'oof of that rivalry among officers, which rendered 
the .»:nldiers uncertain how to act, and frequently took from 
them tfiHt enthusiasm so necessary to the success of this 
cxj^edTfion. 

Aapolcon had reccutly placed Davoiist under Murat, 
Vho commanded the vanguanl ut tlie army. They weie 
now (the twcnty-.scvenlh of August,) at Slawkow ; on 
th^twenty-ciglkth, i\l 11 rat pushed the enemy towaiiLs the 
Osma. lie cios^cd the liver with his cavalry and vigor- 
ously attacked the Kussians, who wi^re posted on a hill 
on the opposite side of tlie stream, wheie they could easily 
maintafh un nhstinate hgh]^. They did so at first with some 
Buccess, ami iVlurat, wisiiing to spare liis cavalry in a .spot 
whero the ground was difhcitlt, commanded one of Da- 
vousI'h batteries to sustain his movement, and annoy the 
enemy on the heights. l(c .waited some moments to hce 
the effect of this new attack; hutuirwas quiet; and the 
Russians, profiting hv this extraordinary inaction, poured 
down (rom their ominenres, diovn hack tlie cavalry to the 
burdersof the Osina, which runs in the hollow of a ravine, 
mid almo-^t picripil.Uod them into the river. iMurat, by 
wolds and example, encouraged his soldiers, and sent 
nuoiher ine^Nagc to the commandant of the battery; but 
still his 01 (lei was not oheye<l ; on the contrary, word was 
rctiirricil that the commandant, alleging his instructions, 
which under penalty of deposition forbad him to engage 
without command from Davoust, refused to fire. Rage 
ghmed uithin Murat, huta more immediate peril called 
him * tlie Russians continued to bear down upon the 
CMvaliy. Tic headed the fourth lancers, llirevy himself 
upon the enemv, and by a fierce struggle carried those 
heights that Davoust might have swept with his cannon. 

The next day the two olfircrs stood before Napoleon : 
ihe king of Naples, secure in having justified his rashness 
by .success; the princo of Kckiniil, firm in his opinion 
foiiiided on a well-tried science. Miinit complained 
bitterly of Uavoust’.s commands to his subordinates. 'I’he 
emperor listened with his hands behind him, his head 
slightly oowed to conceal an air of satisfaction, pushing at 
thesamv time a Riis.sian ball with his toe, which hefol- 
lov\cd as it rolled with seeming iiiteiest. Davoust, in- 
cen.sed, did not remain silent. 

“ Sire,” said he, addressing tin* emperor, “ the king of 
Naples must be cuted of the habit of making useless and 
impriHhjnt attacks, that only fatigue the vmgiiard. Ne- 
vei before was men’s blood so prodigally spilled ; and 
believe me, it is woith preserving in a campaign like 
this.” 

"The priiioc of Eckmiil has discovered an exccllenti 
way to do so,” reglie<l4 Murat, disdainfully ; it is to^ 
forbid his soldiers to fight. Apparently he follows the 
same receipt him.self.” 

The 'unbonding Davoust, who had incontrqvertibly 
proved himself brave, and who now, especially, wished to 
prove himself in the right, addressed iMurat in an angry 
Cone : * 

And what have all your rash attacks accomplished, 
against an array which always effects a retreat, previously 
decided on, and wisely planned ; or atrainst a rear-guard 
wtuch nevet abandons a position, save t^en on the point 
of bihg beaten T’ * , 

Will you tell mo,” answered'lilt^at, sneering! y, 

** ifiheni it wonla abandon its posi^n) if‘r.4twere never' 
attacked, nor on the point of being beaten V* 

•* Some hour^ later said Davoust, bad under- 
itandingly jude^ of the UuaaKift.geQerani plani^ j 


cause retreat is apart nndertaken^nd invariably executed ; 
one which they mil accomplish by fighting, or not fight- 
ing, just as we please, 'l^at do we gain then from attack- 
ing troop.s, who would retire to-morrow, if not routed 
to-day T 

" Gloryd” replied Murat, 

“Ami lose thereby half the vanguard,” sharply conti- 
nued Davoust. “ We shall sec, «vheu we arrive without ' 
cavalry at Moscow, how much assistance the glor y oC’ the 
kjug of Naphfs will be to us, with j^ot a horseman under 
his coriimand.” . * 

Murat, exasperated, fiercely intenupted him. “Mar- 
j>hal,” said he, “ you would find nothing imprudent nor 
useless inntj conduct, were 1 under your orders gs you arc 
under mine ; it is well k^own, however, that the prince of 
Kckmiil likes not to l>e subject to any ; that it would please 
him to Imi reputed the hero of this expedition, even at the 
expense of the most exaltfd ; hut 1 swear to him there 
is a place for all— let him try to find his.” 

The reproach told ; Murat had intentionally laid em- 
phasis on the words, the prince of Eckmul likes not to be 
subject to any and a slight contraction was obser- 

vable on the brow of Napoleon. Davoust, aware that 
h«* was attacked in a vulnerable quarter, and for a thing 
of which the emp(To| frequently accu.sed him, hastened 
to protest that it was his devotion alone that causoiT him 
to speak and act as he did. M'rttt interrupted him still 
more fiercely : v 

“ So ! it is liatred to me 1 Well, then, it '' time to end 
it; it has existed since the campaign in Egypt, </nd 1 am 
weary ofit. If Davoust will recollect that 1 have been 
a soldier as well as he ; if he will recollect that he wears 
a Kword as wtdl as myself, 1 give him ” 

At these words N.ipoleon, until now appareutly indif- 
ferent to the controversy, raised his head, measiiied Murat 
with a look that made the'wurds die upon his lips, and in . 
that authoritative tone which he so rarely assumed, but 
which was irr(‘sistil)lo, said to him : 

“ The king of Naples has nothing to give the prince of 
Eckmiil, but orders** 

Murat, satisfied, notwithstanding the harshness of the 
accent, that these words established his right of command, 
returned to his quarters. The emperor, alone with Da-, 
voust, spoke to him kindly ^ but bettor seconded in his.^* 
rapid march and his desire ot giving pitched battle to the" 
enemy, by the impetuosity of iVIurat, tlianthe prudent ^c^ ;rvo 
of Davoust, he represented to him in a friendly manner, 

“ that all kinds of merit could not be united in the same 
person ; that to lead a vanguard was not to direct an army ; 
and that Murat, with his boldness, might p^ussibly have ' 
overtaken Bagration, whom Davoust hail .suffered, by his 
dilatoriness, to escape.” Notwithstanding its mildness, 
this reproach wounded Davoust, who retired to his tent 
more than ever enraged against the king of Naples. 
Shortly after, the latter received a positive assurance that 
which ever pursued the quarrel furilir should be forthwith 
remanded to France. 

The next day Murat and Davoust together, and by the 
command of the emperor, invaded Viasma. 'But the day 
after they were again at variance, for Murat, finding the 
enemy in front of him, determined to fight, and gave the 
vrord to attack. liis cavalry immediately dashed upon that 
of tho Russians, and were in turn pursued by the infantry 
of the latter. Murat determined to advance his, or rather 
Davoust s infantry, and accordingly placed himself at the 
head oftheCompans division. At this juncture, the prince 
of Eckmiil came up, and, reproaching Murat for this new 
and useless combat r'^’fused to sustain him. He forbad 
Compans to stir, Murat renewed his orders. Davoust 
only the more resolutely persisted in his. At 'this insult, 
Murat’s rage, before funous, became Suddenly tranquil ; 
he appealed to his rank, to his right ; Davoust carerl for 
neither, and Compans, in an uncertainty, obeyed the rei- 
terated orders of his immediate commander. At which 
Murat, with haughty dignity, and a calraii^is unheard of 
in characters like his, turned towards Belliard, the chief of 
his staff. * 

“ Tell the emperor,” said he, “ to dispose of the com- 
mand of his vanguard ; tell him that there is a general 
too few or a soldier too many. As for me/ 1 go to extricate 
my brave men' from the embajrTassment in which 1 have 
placed them.” ^ 

Then addressing Davouib be added, “ Manbal, we 
meet again.” 
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“ IJQ'Joubtedly/' replfed he, with asperity, “ if you 
retura’ —poioting, at tne same time, to Ihe almost routed 
cavalry. • 

*' 1 shall return,'* said Murat, with a look full of bis most 
determined resolution. ^ 

Immediately, while the pnnee of Eckmiil retjf^, Murat 
flew to hi< cavalry, and rallying them with his voice, 
placed ill their front those towering plumes and glittering 

* order? that were nevei* absent from the post^ of danger. 
His^oldiers gathered round to dofend him, and, as he ad- 
vanced^^he found himself once more triumphant. 

“ Ahr’ cried Mirrat, "glory is still ail oiirowifl** 

So saying, he left the field and retired to his tent. Still 
breathless from the combat, his hand yet tremulous from 
» the blow^that he had dealt, he wrote a billet on ornament- 
ed and pt>rrumed paper. lie finifl^ied it, BelHardentered, 
and without interrogating him as tojthe result af his mes- 
sage, Murat held the note towards him. 

" Welliard,"said he, quietly," take this billet to Da- 
voust.” 

" It is a challenge 1" said Belliar^, without taking the 
paper. 

" It is a challenge,’* Murat coolly replied, 

" T will not carry it,” said Bclliard resolutely. 

Mural was electrified at this answer. He turned towards 
his officer, even more astonished than ^nraged : 

" And you too !'* said he, sufiTocating with passion. 

" Sire, sire,” cried Bolliard, " you shall not make me 
accessary to your downfall ; th^ emperor is resolved, and 
your first menace will be the signal of voiii ilismission.** 

*' Well ! let him dismiss me; theic -ire other places 
than this to die in •’* furiously- answered Murat. " Tie for- 
gets his army in Spain - let him give me that - let him give 
me a regiment— let him make me a simple soldier, if he 
will ; I owe him my bloOil, my life ; but my honour is my 
own, Ikdlianl! do you hear, Belliaid, mv honour is my 
own. and I was brave before lie was emperor ! Go, carry 

• this note, I tell von — " 

"Sire,” said Belliard, quicklv, " you owe him also a 
crown, a crown whose dignity you have no right to com- 
promise with an officer of ihe empire " 

" \ crown '’’iateiTuptod Mur.it, move and more exaspe- 
raled, " and has this crown hindered me from being insult- 
ed to my face —has it caused me loho respected ? Look !'* 
said he, seizing his arms with -avage jov ; " these hav« 
purch.ised me respect ill my life, and will never ahaiidon 
me. Go, Belliard, go 

"•You are a king," answered the general, and therefore 
Davou:»t will refuse.*’ 

" Then,”ericd Murat, " he will he a cowardly ** 

" 'TL false '" icplied Btdliarrl, fiercely eyeing the king. 
Murate had his sAvord and pistols m his hands; at this fiat 
contradiction, he gazed with a »tupiHed air at his general, 
who stood calm and resolute before him. Suddenly the ex- 
pression of his face changed ; rage abandoned it, and an 
agunuing giief spread over its haughty majesty. He cast 
his arms from him, rent his clothes, tore off his jewels and 
trampled them under Ims feet— he essayed to speak, he gasp- 
ed, ho burst into tear^. : 

" You arc right, Belliard, he is ml a coAvard, and he will 
refuse. Buiol am a miserable king without power, a king 
whom the meanest soldier may scorn !” And big ti'irs roll- 
ed from the hero's eyes, and hehiiiied his face in Ids hinds. 
Belliard took advantage of the momentary weakness, to 
give him prudent counsel ; he pacified him, flattered hU 
pride, excited his courage, anden<I"d by saving : 

" l/thc emperor were to give Davoust the command of 
the vanguard, he would act cxactlv a* you have done.'* 

This idea restored Murat, to hiinseif; In* .iros'*, traversed 
his tent, and his dry and brilli-int eve shot forth lightning. 

" Yes, yes,” said he with fire, " 1 will remain. Tlieie 
is no war elsewhere— hero o^y is the combat. But 1 
will wrench it front him. 1 wai take all myself, and give 
him aothing— not a skirmish. I swear to you, Belliard, he 
shall not even see aneneiby.** And leaving his tent, he 
flew to an outpost. 

Now we ask4he historical general what misfortunes might 
not result from such dispositions in such men ? 


A Locksmith, of the small village of Philipsberg, 
in Pomerania, hasjust invented a most extraordinary lock. 
Through an admirable mechanism, by turning a key thrM 
times, three pistols are loa4jdt which would infallibly kill 
any one who attempted to introduce an improper key. If, 
on the contrary, the lock is dbened by means of the right 
key, then the pistols are unloaded. 


TRAJilTIONS OF ^lIONUMKNT MOUNTAIN. 

" As monumental bronze nnckgiig'd his look, • * 

A soul that pity touch'd, but nmror shook ; 

Train’d from his tibe-rock'd cradh* to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 

Imi>assive— fearing but Bie skaino of fear— 

A stoic ot‘ the woods— a myi Avithout a tear." 

In the county of Berkshire, state of Massachusetts, a 
lofty mountain rears its gray form, which bears the above 
title. If there is any thing sublime attached to a mount, a 
rare beauty will be admitiSM to Huger around this wild and 
towering line of rocks. Its bold aiidfiowning front extends 
about one mile, and .<0 roughly is it flung together by na- 
ture, and standing at the same time so perpendicular^ thaf 
a ^mulous chili hiinies over the body as the aAve-<<truck 
beholder gazes up at it. A few knotty, dwarfish pines are 
to bo seen peering obliquely from the narrqiv crevices, look- 
ing greipn oven among rocks, like jp>pe flout ishing on the 
borders of despair. The red bolt from the thunder-cloud, 
the wdnds, and the poAA'cr of renturio<, liave lorn away 
many fragments of stone from on high, and sent them 
smoking to the base, where, already, a long pyrnruidal line 
is strung along, fomiing quite a nionntainfii it^i-lf. vThe 
rear of this place falls off with a giuitle slope, which is 
overshadowed by tall and regal looking trcca, whost: giant 
roots have never been broken. It presents a feaiHil yet 
magnificent appearance. There is no village near to yake 
the solemnity of its solitude, and silence is as profound at 
ihe sun's meridian as at the iiush of midnight. It always 
seemed to me this spot was a favourite with the «‘Un, lor the 
first rosy flush of morning appeared uneasy until ^drinking 
the dew from I ho t^ee^upon«ts brow, and his last lays 
lingered there at evening, even after a paitial twilight hc- 
(rau to fling a dii^ky shade, over the vast valley below. But 
this may be imagination. 

I iniiBt just mention a circumstance in relation to this 
mountain, which gave toil the appellation which it has 
received. 

Once, this backwani slope was studded with the wig- 
wams of the Indians, called the Stoekl>iidg»* tribe, and trn- 
dition has handed down many an ambiguous and eliiliing 
tale in regard to them. It was an establisheil law among 
them, that, when an Indian had committed n deed, the 
peiiajty of which was death, he should pinnae liiiiiself, or, 
refusing m do this, he plurigefl by so>ue one of his tribe, 
over thi-. fiighthil precipice. Many had been daahei! in 
the rockv v.ile below ; and s<» high was the spot from where 
the veMims were cast off, that it was generally supposrd 
th.it the rapid di*scei)l through the air deprived them of 
hieath, and few, if any, had ever been conscious of any 
tiling when tln*y had reached the earth. 

A beautiful .squaw transgressed by marrying into another 
tube, .iiifl the penalty for such an offence aa.is, and ever 
had been, de.itli. .She lyas well aware what her fate would 
be previous to lie.r sealing it, but it did not rostrairi her ; 
she disolieyed, and nothing could atone but the full extent 
of the IriAv. Although «he liad courage f-ufficleat to face 
death in mairyiiig, she did not feel willing to sdciifice her- 
eelf according to the mandate, and it tlierelbie*tIevo!ved 
upon some one to precipitate her over the cloud-capt 
mountain. All her limbs being bound except the hand®, 
she was borne to the verge ami launched aw'ay with alj rlic 
stoieiNiii for which the Indians are famous. Hut hcie a 
thing oc^’uiTcd which had never been known before. In 
her doAAnvvard flight, she came m contact with the long 
brancii of a pine, which swung out many feet from tlie 
rocks, and, grn*>pii)g it with the clutch of death, siiceecded 
> in breaking the force she had attii^ined, and remaine l hoiii- 
ing fast suspended between the lop afid base of the moun- 
tain. There she hung at the mercy of a rfondcr blanch, 
without even the hope of rescue. The .space between her 
and the rock® was too much to tiiiuk of touching them, and 
her strength, even in the cau‘<e of life, was not sufficient to 
drawdier up to the limb. She cast her eye up. but nothing 
was there but her relentless enemies, wiiose dioiinished and 
dusky forms were arranged along the edge of tiic mount. 
They mocked her in the situation in which she was placed, 
and the aisles of th# forest reverlKTritc l to their hideous 
and unearthly yells. Below ail was in minature-the 
rooks were dwindled to a level with the surrounding vale, ^ 
the trees had shrunk away to bushes, #ntl an old chief, 
who was sitting on a rock stringing his bow, was but a * 
speck, and the outline of his form could scarcely be traced. 

It was morn when her sentence w,m e.xecoted, and tra- 
dition says that when the shadows of evening began to 
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iuuikJ. she still was therc^, and her shrill cry was 
leard tii turbing the quietness of the Imiir. Nijjjlfl came 
and passed away, and still she wasswin^ini; on thi.4 slopinc; 

S fne, and the noi^e which she uttered told that huntcer was 
oing tiis woik upon her. Late in the rnqrning some of 
the Indians going to the verge ot the precipice, and hemU 
ing over, saw a few crows circling round the unfortunate 
victim’s head, as if impatient for her wasting body, which 
they evinced , by diving and darting at her form^, and then 
risniji suddenly in the air with out-stretche^l wings, as if 
some liiotioii nt life had deterred them from their pfirpose. 
Often did they re^t their weary wing’* upon the very tree 
by whicn Kiic h Mipported, and the long day passed with 
8«mti one of tlu st- al> >* creatures watching the mome it 
wheibtlu' grasp should fail, and her body fall below. 

• It wns Oil the ..i -'hl ol the second day that a scone 
place w'hic'i has ntwe** boon foi gotten, 'rhe sun fell away 
at ovf* vviili a peculiar splendour, turning every object in 
the V, 'll lev to a golden light, and cau-ing the H'ouiiatonic, 
in ith l OuBe, to gleam up and spangle like 

liquid till'. .\l«iiiy was the hunter who lay watching the 
beautv of the hemns whieh was Hung around him ; and 
wlii‘/i the last gur.>,eouH slie ik had faned from Monument 
rriunui.il , thp broad heaven.^ were cltUr and blue. e.xcepl 
the riiiTi.oti foMs which do .ted in grandeui along the 
we'st. Yet the sipi w still hung bv the branch of the nine, 
and IvTCiies alternately rou*. ihiough the deep stillness 
that reigned around. 

Jttkt soon a lea le.n har.e begun to rise along the ar.ure 
wall of the west, and w.is '-hortlv snci'eedid !»v daik, dis- 
fn.al I loking' clouds, aroun'l whose edge thu lighlninir was 
ail'UUly plaving, as if to light them ou in their sad and 
gloomy ^athwnv. The thunder inutti»red f.»inM\, then 
sent its roll up to the inerwban, and fin illv, with increased 
power, crackednind shook tlirougir the very heavens. 'IJie 
shriek of the sgnaw was heard iu t!ie piofoiind p.niso afrer 
the roar had died away, but it; echo stirred not tlie sympa- 
thies 1 1' any one of tlie tribe. Higher and higher ros • the 
stoini, the lightning eiiiikled over the sky more vividly, 
and the repoit followed so soon and hevivy, that tin* gray 
old tri*e> of the mount trembled as the peal.s burst thro*igli 
the up, 'ft* world. 

Night had set in with all its blackness, when a party of 
the tribe proceedel to behold the situation of tin* squaw. 
Soon after their arrival, a flame of fire suddenly IU up the 
world, the pine was struck by a thunderbolt, setting it on 
fire, whicli being parted from the eleft of the rock, spun 
round and rmind so swift, that nought could be traced i»f 
the tree itself^ or the squaw whom they supposed to be at- 
tached tb it. Upward it h’lrried into the .nir, burning and 
whiz'iing in its course, the torrents of rain not even diin- 
ming its glare. Tradition says it whirbid with such velo- 
city, that it did not seem, to the eye, to turn at all. A wav 
it went, and it is said the Indians ga/ed at it until it seemed 
1)0 bigger than a star ; when finally it was lost in the Idnck- 
nes.^ of the sky. The base of the monut was immediately 
examined, but nothing was to he seen, either of the pine or 
the squaw, when it was finally concluded, in conneil, that 
it was th^ work of the fireat Spirit. The liurMus, there- 
fore, raised a inoniimenl bv rolling stones together, wtihdi 
stands at, this day, and from which the mountain t.ike«iu 
name. 

The untutored urchin quickens liis pace when parsing 
this spot after daylight has departed from its <iiibnnt. and 
whistles a lively air to elevate his drooping spirits; and 
the teamster, as the craek of his whip rings aman^* the 
rocks, starts from his seat as if a spirit spoke, so si .^uge 
are the associations connected with ^lon.inu nt mouutain. 


NFW coNiJNpRiiMSf— Why is ermine like a spruee tree * 
— JfecaiMS it in' the best of tvn -(fir) 

Why is .in easterly breeze like an only son who gets in- 
toxicated on tile death of his rich father mm it is a 

WET Aifi -’(u'et heir.) 

Why are the ardent glances of a beautiful womark’seyvs 
like a broken fliglit of steps 1-^ Because they are dangeraus 
sTAnrs— fwairs.) 

Whvie a hypoeriteat his devotions like a bandit?— 
Beeamte he pha ve ( preys) without compunction or remorse, 

THREE aii8£RiE8.^Tp walk two miles for the purpose of 
besyin^ a favour, and then feel too modest, to name it. 

Bowing to a person whom you, mlBta]cef«r another, and 
getting nothing but a vacant stare of surprise foryour pains. 
* T 0 be in a scrape every hour, merely for rwant of nerve 
to lay no. , 


LOVE MAKES A PAINTER. 


Mathys was a blacksmit|| at Antwerp, but dared to love 
the beautiful daughter of a painter. The damsel returned 
his passion— but meekly, nesftatingly ; as is the way of 
young damsels, at an age whin the heart one moment 
trembles bcTore that mythological child with whom it plays 
the next. The father was inexorable. *' 

** Wert thou a painter," said he, she should be thine ; 
but a blacksmith I -never !” * 

'I'he young man mused and mused ; the bammqr drop- 
ped from <his hand ; tlie god stirred wkhin him ; a thou- 
sand glorious coucoptions passed like shadows across his 
brain . 

1 willhen painter,’* said he : but again hi.f*soul wis 
cast down, as he reflected on hk ignorance of the mechani- 
cal part of the art, and genius trembled at its own fiat. Ills 
first efforts re-assured him. He drew ; and tlie lines that 
came were the fe.itures of that one loved and lovely face 
engraven ou his heart. 

** I will paint hor portrait cried he— “ Love will in- 
spire me I" and he iiidde the attempt. He gazed upon her 
till his soul became drunken with beauty; in the wild iii- 
spiratiou of such moments, his colours fla'«hed fast and 
thick upon thecanviLS, till they formed what one might have 
imagined to he the n*flection of his mistress. 

“ There !” said he. showing the work to the aston'.slied 
father- “there! I claim the n^ize -von i am a imiv- 


ihR : , 

He exchanged his portrait for the oiiglnal ; contiini.id 
to love and to paint ; became ciniiumt amoii.. *he sons of 
ait in Ins day and generation ; and dying was imricd ho- 
nourably in the cathedral of lii-. ri.itive city, where they 
wiote upon his tornh, “ CimnubiuUs amor dr muliebre fecit 
AprllamV* 


Tlir: THIN GKNTLEMAN. 

The remains of the castle of Ybcrg consLst of two gray 
towers, one ui them sliatteicd from tup to bottom by iighl- 
niiig. 'I’iie family to whicb the building belonged lias 
been long extinct j and the last of tho ric«*, bv irH cri.nus 
and impiety, is said to have drawn down the vengeance of 
heaven even upon the roof which shelteieil his sicrile- 
gious head. It appeals fioni the tradition that he had 
ruined his foitiine by excess and debauchery, and thciviliv- 
ed—like other knights of the time, who li.id stiong towers 
and sharp xword.s— by strife and loiibeiy. Cliiiicing, 
however, to lose one of his arms in an cncoiinti'r, iiH suc- 
cess was no longer proportioned to his dating : and his 
follow-crs at length, disgusted with bare walls and -iiOi!; 
commons, deserted their chief. The l.iUcr, lelt alone in 
Ills castle, amused himself with cursing tiie world and ita 
want of viituc, and taking a puiMi now .inJ then when 
nights were daik and travellers few or Uiiwarlike. 

One evening, when silling in hi-. ^orch, on the walls of 
which the ivy and ivall -flower wore already mingling with 
the vine, a pilgrim approached the den of the robber. 

** You are poor, sir knight," said he ; “ y^u would be 
rich ?" 

“ Cortes," answered the knight, surlily ; but with that 
kind of hope which springs up when rational expectations 
are at an end. 

“ Ila, ha laughed the pilgrim, “ that is strange ; but 
no .stranger than to see a man moping in poverty and mi- 
sery, when f^old and jewols may be had for the galllciiiig 
even under his own roof.” 

“ If 1 hut knewjiow to gather !" exclaimed the knight 
bitterly, as he sunk af;a.n into despondency. " You allude 
] perceive, to a tradition which is known to every peasant 
seif in the country-side— that my great, great-grand father 
when this castle w.is taken by assault, buried his treasuies 
before given hi.nself up to the knife." * 

“ 1 do," answered tho pilgrim ; ” 1 was by at the 
time." ^ 

The knight jumped upon his feet. 

“ You I" said he, you ! Why that is a hundred and 
fifty years ago !" and he looked suspiciously at the 
stranger. 

The latter was a man about the ordinary, height, but 
marvellously thin. His legs had no^ more calf than the 
tongs ; he was aa gray as a ; and his skin looked as il' it 
had lieen drawn wet over boAes, and then left iu the 
course of yean to dry and harden, and bleach, and seam 
and crack. 
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I was by, I tell yoti,^repealed the stranger. ** Where i 
is the harm? What have you to do with that? Having 
been present at the when. I of j^ourse know all about tho 
where ; and as 1 perceive you are a regular chip of the 
old block, wlio was always a great friend of mine, I will 
tell you the secret if you ha^ a mind to hear it^’ 

Sty on then." said the knight with a gasp : “ only 
I wish voii were not so thin, and that you had come to me 
in tht) forenoon." * 

^•The forenoon would not answer our purpose," said 
the stranger, ** things must be done according to rule. 
Thin ! 1 would have you to know I have turned the head 
of many a pretty girl before now !'* and he cut a caper 
with so much agility, that the other knew not what to 
think, • 

" Well, well," said the knight, a little enviously, perhaps, 

my dancing days are over, if yours are not. Tell me the 
secret, and to pick and shool with us at once ! Where is 
the treasure buried." 

“ In the .graves of your aricestoi^ ; who have it in as 
safe-keeping as if it was under lock and kev.” The knight 
started and grew pale. What is the matter ? Are they 
not i/flur ancestors? Is it not i/our money ? However, 
these dead folks, who can make no use of li -hes them- 
selves, are loo apt to play the dog in the manger, and keep 
them from tho;e wiio can. It wilU)e needless to dig in 
t!ie gravo, so long as a bone of one of them is there. You 
must bring up your relations, one hv one, T'»r()n-full hv 
apron-full, and lay them here, ^n tho ei.joiiliuh., all round 
the poirh. EtisuHiio night, and th..-v will not be the 
worse of the .firing." Tlie knight tromhled ; he was about 
to e:oss himself. 

“ Holla! no nonsense cried the strang»‘r, lia«tily 
staving his hand : “ if you do not like the adventure. >,ay 
feo dt onc<', without mummerv ; and I shall carry oiv ad- 
vice to men of more sens and eon ••age." As lie spoke, 
he tlue'v his cloak in dudgeon upon Iin shoulders, and was 
turniogawav when the knight c.iaglit hold of his garne'nt, 
(which ftdr like a blanket made of spiders’ webs,) and 
besought him to have patience. 

“ 1 cannot staive," said he ; “ T am not strong etnmgh 
to roll, and 1 inu-^t have money. Sacrilege or no Sicrilcge, 

1 will do vnur bid ling I'he stranger nccoujpa»iied him 
to the door of the chapel ; but when the knight besought 
him to enter and assist 

“1 beg vou to excuse me,” said he, with astiange 
chuckling laugh ; “ they aic uo kinsfolk of mine ; 1 have 
nowight to lay a finger on them ; and I confess I arn punc- 
tilious in matters that touch »Tiy honour." 

“ At least come in then, if it is oiilv across the threshold 
that I may know there is -orncthing living near mein this 
dismal vault, where the moonbeams are gliding like spec- 
tres among the pillars." 

“ f reallv would oblige you if I could ; but 1 dare not 

“ How, dare not ?'* 

“ No, I have got such a cold : it would be the death of 
me and the stranger, by way of a specimen, emitted a 
dry, hollow cough, ao oddiv mingled with chuckling laugh- 
ter, that the knight felt his hair rising upon his head is he 
entered the chapel alone. His strength seemed increase I, 
however, iltlher than diminished, by Ids terror ; and with 
the aid of a pick-axe, lie speulily raised the ston • from 
every grave in the place. It was an awful thing to see the 
effect of the moonlight as it fell quiveringly upon the skele- 
tons. One -ieemed to stir its foot, another to point wif|j 
its finger, and a third to grin and leei ; hut when the knight 
■eizgd upon some of the bones in desperation, and fo uni 
that the pieces of the skeleton fell asunder in his hand he 
had nearly fainted with horror. It like coinmilring 
parri<‘ide. -ii 

“ It f.s sacrilege !” said he to himself, “ ft rs sacrilege.” 
Nevertheless, he filled an apron with hones from one of 
the graves, and Carried them out into the nioonlirht. He 
the| returned for another load ; and so on, till he had 
emptied all the graves except the last and newest. 

When he came to this one, it w'as not alone from fatigue 
that he paused, or from fear that he trembled. In tlfeg’-ave 
;was buried a little child, the only one who had over called 
him father—thc only being he had ever loved. This hail 
been the single bond of connexion between him and the 
the sympathies of his species ; and when the child died 
(many years ago,) there fell upon its pale, cold face, the 
only • virtuous teais its father had ever shed. The child was 
now lying in the grave — 

** As if he bad not been dead aday !" 
the little body had not even shrunk in the grasp of death 


It was like an image of •virgin wax. which (itself being 
formed ^f dead matter) imitated i^op. The fatlfer %lt 
a film come over his eyes as ha knelt beside the grave aigl 
took up his child. He laid it tendtrly in his arms find 
against his bosom like a living iiiianc and forgetting for 
a moment the purpose lie had in view, carried it out uncon- 
sciously into the moonlight. 

Loud and long laughed the stranger as he appeared. 

“ Set it down here,” said he, ” and thd.^mrcle will be 
complete : then step over the line of baney' to me and I 
shall whisper the remaining secret in your car.” Tho 
knight, as he was about to set down his gentle burthen, 
fancied that the infant stirred. 

“ Make haste, make haste !” cried the stranger, bendiil^ 
over the circle, and curving his long lean hand ter lake 
hold of tlic Knight’s. The infant opened its eyes. “ Makrf 
haste!” cried the stranger again, and his voice ruse to 
an unearthly shriek. “ Throw down t^e bantling and 
follow ipe, or you arc lost 

“ My father shall net follow you'f’ and tiie dead child. 
" Hence inockin*^ fieiul, for this place is mi no I Voii 
have no final power whoie a single holy siffccii m remains 
as a bond of union between the soul of nriu and its Crea- 
tor!” At these words, the sirariger vanisb^l with sj^riek.s 
of mingled laughter and agony; the e.iri i -iliook, nod 
a peal of thunder broke over tlin building, which laid jt 
in mins. 

(Tiiarmcd, bare-headed, wrapped in haiulolh, and^witb 
a pilgrim’s slaflf in bis Uaii'l, the obi robbfr tiiai night 
left the castle of his ancestors, ne\er moie toieluin.'— 
A'eiy Yor/e Mirror. 


MADAM r. msAllONI. 

— — 

ihis lady, the host rontruhit, abi! ugliest woman we ever ' 
saw, is d peculiar inslance of whal can bo cll'cctoil by art 
ovt*n in opposition to nature. Hit iuusumI oudowineiits, 
winch attiact the nondoi and admir.itionol all Kurope, 
ui" almost entirely iho result ofsin lyand ptuclice. Tlio 
vo»^*e is not, by any uomus, oin* of fiist-r iti' timhrror ruli- 
/j>/c, but, on tlie coolraiy, exhibits many disciepancies, 
wlibdi she has labouicd hard to reconcile- the face, not 
merely plain, but iiict.iev ably and uglily vulgar— the fi- 
guie bad, in fact, no figure at all — in the break of her voice, 
which, notvvillHtandi'ig ih oxcclleriC governmout, is pain- 
fully apparent, she ('outlives the most indescribable con- 
tortion» of visago- si|uints — has thick ankles, and m short 
every natural disqualification wliich can be imagined ; vet 
before six notes arc iieard, every thing of this sort is loi- 
gotton, oi rcmembiTed only to hccomo tlio inoan.s of llii ow- 
ing hersplomlid ac«|miouip,nts into bolder relief ; aticntiou 
is irrt^sistibly oncli. incd to ovoiy lone and inevo iicnl ; 
men, women and chridion appear alike onthrallL'd ; her 
oratory speaks with tniiupct-tongue to all; ignorance or 
knowledge with regard to the language makes no difTeicrice ; 
artists of the first proLensiuii sink into comparative insigni- 
ficance by iier side ; and the first vocalists in Europe do 
honour to her surpassing genius. • 

It may be asked by what means this is conyaassed ; or 
what (U'scnplion of power that is, which can thus, in oppo- 
'Uiou to such inunil’old physical defcf'ts, not only riiillily but 
tiiiiniph over and re ubT them subservient to its purposed. ? 
Our i^ply is, maiiilv by not mistaking the nieuus toi ifm rnd 
■ by invariably looking on graciis, pu>sago.s d'unilitu, roul- 
ades, and all embellialiiiKMits, merely as the path along 
v.liich the performer is travidiing for the attainment of tlic 
one great object ; by u-ving them only wlieii they contri- 
bute to exeiiiplity or boightcn the particular fc>eiitini'^rit 
sough* to be conveyed ; by ticating iheiii not as principals 
but auxiliaiies, and never admitting them on any UTm>', ex- 
cepting when strongly conducive to general elfeot. A 
strict adherence to lhi:i principle, joined to groat p Tser- 
vance, and amazing powci of conception and dcvidop- 
nient, have elevated Madame Pisaioni to her piesent stand- 
ing 8i the musical world; and, when we consider the 
many persons of talent who have fallen from ihcir high 
e-itatc, in consequence of a wantof atti ntion to tins import- 
ant landmark, the necessity for iks strict observance, can- 
not be too deeply irnprea-ied on tlie minds of all who Hv(a 
in these piping days, when every tyro professes to sing « 
Krissini, andeverv boarding school young lady can execute 
the chromatic scale, oven before she has properly learned, 
the diatonic. 

Madame Pisaroni’s dehut in Paris was^ if we recollect 
rightly, in tho opera of Sumiramede ; and ao strangely lu- 
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dicrous was her personal appearance, so opposite to all 
id(^ diat could be formed of tfie fiero of a thousand battles 
ana the son of the ** peat but guilty queen,’* that, not- 
M^thslauding the audience knew from public report what 
* Ihcy had to expect, when she walked forward, a universal 
titter ran round the well-bred as‘<emblage it was inter- 
rupted only by the voice of the artist— scarcely had she 
uttered six words of the recitative, when all was profound 
and hreathleis silence ; one faint whisper nearly got its 
unfortunate i^erer expelled, and ere she ca:Qc to the con- 
clusion of the short opening peroration, amass of applause 
burst forth, so vehement, so energetic and so lasting, that 
we almdkt imagined I'Juterpe scowling down from the 
rishly decorated ceiling, as if in envy of the skill which 
mighleclipse her own, The persons composing the au- 
dience evidently felt that their mirth, though slight and 
momentary, was a departure from that iion-attentinn to 
outward foini, for which they had always been peculiarly 
f distingiii-«hed, aifti well did ihe s'lllc Favart that night re- 
trieve iiM leputation. To see every point or development 
a singer attempts, promptly understood— put into the ba- 
lance -weigheil and rewarded in proportion to its meriN. 
is indeed delightful, and while this theatre ho ists such oc- 
cupants, may ever possess what has long been its pride— 
the fifst urchentra and most talented trmrite in Fiiirope. 

, The comparative coldness with which Pisaroni was re- 
ceived in England, will ever form a matter of regret to all 
lovers of good music, and of icproach to an auduMicewho 
could be so blind to her great talent, and «:o tasteless as to 
prefer a far inferior singer, wliose only recommendation was 
her beauty, tb one who is allowed on every haml to be the 
first contralto of the lady. It will ‘scarcely be credited, 
that durifig the whole tiirpi of her stay in London, she 
scarcely sung at a single private eoncerf ; while Itram- 
I billa, who was in'truth a vocalist of mediocre aljilitv. ayi| 
would never have been tolerated on the continent, had Ai 
whole run of all the fashionalile. parties during tliat season. 

It is a fact not genorallv kn<»wn, that whc»i the French 
government (under whosecontiol the Italian opera was at 
that time) wrote to Italy reqne-.tiiig to know tliis great .ar- 
tist’s terms, and strongly pressing her to cniiie to Paris, she 
iiiiinediately scut the chamberlain her portrait, .saving tliat 
she was the ugliest ivoman in I'iiirope.and in fiet was curs- 
ed with a countenance fifty times moie nnproposvessing 
than even the likmiess she had the honor to enclose' ; that 
if after this expose he chose to negotiate, she should he most 
happy to heal fiom him, but, that it was invariably her 
practice to inform every government of Ibis iinfort'inatu 
di'awback,.in order that they might judge for tlu'msidves 
with regaid to its probable influence on the public mind. 
The Due lie Rochefoucault, much to his honour, sent her 
carte blanche by return of post, and the success which at- 
temded the engagement proved that Ins reliance on the 
taste and discrimination of a Pans audicni'e hid not been 
misplaced. 

Professional singers are occasionally subiect to very se- 
rious diseases of the voice, proceeding from over-exertinn. 
The following cases, given on the authority of !VI. Patissier 
of Paris, will serve to .show how earofully the throat should 
be watched, and its oigans regulated A professional 
singer, at the I'heatre des Boulevards, at P.iris, beenme 
affected witli hoarseness, dryness and pain of the throat \ 
a fatiguing eongh, and loss of appetite and sleep. He gra- 
dually lost his vniec.and beeamo meagre and wasted ; till 
at length worn out with a consuraiitivo fever, he di id. (tn 
opening the body, his throat was found to be exlensivtdv 
ulcerated, particularly about theorgins of the voice, and 
the membranes of those parts were absolntelv rotten.' or ns 
the surgeons call it, curhiis'* iMorgagni also relates the 
case of a young in in who h.id a fine v lice, and from over- 
exertion in singing, heiKOtluced an ii1ccr.ition in thethrnit. 
He was ultimately suffocated in trving to swallow the soft 
yelk of an egg. Margarita Salicola-Scevina, a celebnted 
singer of MoJeua, told Dr. llamiiMni that whenever she 
eierted herself much, sho was attacked with lioirseness, 
expectorated an incredible quantity of phlegm, and was 
also affected with giddmess an I swimmings in the head. 
Such instances as these, however, are not of common oc- 
currence, and persons are to be found who are able to 
make the most enormous drafts on their vocti powers with 
thecertainV ofsucces'i. Braham is one eii&nltole, and .Mrs. 
c Salmon, who was in a certain style, the^greuest English 
singer that ever lived, was another, flhc 'lia' andwed 
on the Monday in London, Tuevlay in OitfoM, Wednes- 
day- in Lnba, I'nuriday in Oxford, FriiUy in Loudon, 
aiM Saturdiy in fivt'i ; and this too at a perUi^ wlien. tra- 
ywitg w IS .n iff tir of mach greateVhibour and time than 
■[H"? at P ■ 1‘. i 


SCENES IN A COURl OF JUSTICE. 

It is not the least of the terrors of the law^ that they who 
trample upon its precepts hnd disobey its iqiunctions, are 
arrayed as culprits, before their friends and their enemies 
in a hall, crowded besides with^iager and curious observers. 
These thnuhhts struck us forcibly a few days since, as we 
sat within the bar of the United States district court-roem, 
and glanced around upon the dense mass of heads, which 
gradually receded to the distant wall, and upon those^who 
lined the galleries above and looked dowm upon the so- 
lemn audience below. They were waiting for thrfprison- 
ers, whose approach, a buzzing which ran through the 
crowd, and a stir and tumult at the door, now announced. 
They entered, hand-cuffed and pinioned, accompanied b/ 
the public ofilicers, and were seated in front of liic ju.i„e 
and adjoining the grand-jury, who now entered at an op- 
posite door and took their places. 

Here was a murderer, wnose hours were numbered, and 
who knew that the sands of his life had well mgh waited 
to the last— but he seemed, in the vigour of health and the 
flush and freshness of youth, not to realize that the busy 
throbbiiigs ofhis heart were soon to be liudied forever. 
He appeared unmoved amid the scene, except that, as he 
glanced around upon the multitude, Ida cyo slirauk from 
the searching and curious surveyor of tlio.-sc who ha l come 
to ** see liioi prepare (o lake a leap into the abys.-i ol (UvAih. ’ 

By his aide sat a man vvho had I'.jon found gudt ' or- 
gory and perjury. He had been hiiuhilf a l.iwyor loi more 
than thirty year-*, and had mingled |>rofes-»iou.illy with thi 
legal bri'thioii, before whom be now stood a ” i -r i il, 
about to bn sentenced to a severe and ignominious pu-iisli- 
ment. The pressure of their suivoy and that of the other 
spectators, kepi Ids eyes ca>t down, nor did he once laisu 
them, notevc'i when lie ro^e to leceive the sentence fiom 
the judge. Their fiiiiilul river” kept his cheeks bathed 
ill tears. This piililic display ol his disgrace, hii shame 
and his liuinilintion. we have no doubt went deeper to his 
liorirtiii that fearful hour, than the dread ol the severe pu- 
nish mmit which awaited him. 

At the voice of the judge the young murderer *' arose and 
stood up.” His eye was fixed upon him, as if spell-bound 
by an invisible povv'*r. His lips were compres'.cd in eager 
expectation ; but his cheek was unblanched, nor did he 
tremblft at the gulf heforc him. His mother ami sister were 
gazing upon lum in an agony of despairing tenderness, from 
the gallviy. They had been resting iu comparative cointort, 
that his body was not to delivered over to the surgeon v at 
their earnest request ; but thev felt not this poor consola- 
tion now. While the judge proceeded to recapitulate the 
particulars ofhis crimes, and to draiv, in vivid colours, a 
picture of his guilt, ho remained unmoved. But when ho 
.assured him, in a voice filtering with emotion, tliat his death 
was inevitable “that although hone liad visited him iu the 
perils of the tempest and the wreek, and on the bed ol sick- 
ness and of languishing, yet her power was iiot'.iiu.; now — 
that he would carry hisshroud and his coffin with him to the 
scone of his departure ; and in the fuHvi;our of lie ill i a. id 
bloom of youth, when earthly desires were')lrongC'-t, a.ul liu- 
nian hopes the bnglite-'t, he wmil 1 pass from his pn-^oiiUi ms 
grave, lie raised his hand with .in aimless aniV* con viils've 
motion, and tears rained down his cheeks. He was sentenc- 
ed to be executed on the tenth proximo. 

While the judge wa« addressing the person who had 
been convicted upon two indi‘’tineut.s of forgery and perju- 
ry, he seemed overwhelmed with shame and sorrow. The 
judge dwelt upon his highlv_ respectable .profession, v the 
talents which tie had evinced iu entering upon it - the cha- 
racter and resocctahility ofhis connexions— and the envi- 
able station wnich he mi lit have acquired, had he chosen 
the paths of honour and of hone-Ly. He then referred, m 
feeling terni.s, to the depths of degradation into which, 
from such a height he had fallen. In al^judging to him 
fourteen years' imprisonment at hard labour in the state, ori- 
son, the judge remarked, that in all human probability, his 
days would terminate in the confinement ; and that stepping 
from the ease and the condition which he lia& enjoyed, to 
the toil and privation and s jfferi.ig ofa prison, it wa« still 
more probable that he would not survive half the period 
allotted to him. The prisoner was so overpowered after 
the audience had in a great measure retired, th^ he fell 
into a swoon-Tttnd halt an hour had elapjcd before he 
recovered. 

As we retired from the hall, the din of apublic cele- 
bration burst upon the ear. The rhilitary defiling 

away from the Park, in glitfering array. The day was 
beautiful, and happy childran were shouting and disport- 
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in({ themselves on • the Are sward and among the dry 
leaves. But we couM perceive that tho young who had 
partaken of the eecne which we had witnessed, went 
solemnly away-turning only to gaze after the prisoners, 
a^ manacled, and in pairs, th|y were remanded to prison 
to await the fulfilment of their sentence. 1'^ere were 
few, we may believe, however hardened, who did not 
f gafiftr a salutary and monitory lesson from that portion 
of sc^cs in aconrtof jusilicp, which we have described. 


♦ THE PRAiaiES. 

BY WILUAM CUI.LKN BRYANT. 

(From^hs Knickerhoehr Mui^azine for Deesmher.) 

Tlwese arc the gardens of the desert, these 
The Doundless unshorn fields, where lirtgers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere man had sinned - 
The prairies. 1 l>ehold them for the first. 

And my hei^rt swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastuess. Lo ! they stretch 
In .dry undulations, far away. 

As if an ocean in its gentled swell 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 
A nd motionless for ever. Motionless 1 
No, they are all nncliained again. The clouds 
Swtfcp over, with their shadows ; ana beneath, 

I’he surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 

Dark hollow.s seem to glide along, and cliase 
1’he sunny ridges. Breezes of the south ’ 

Who toss the golden and the flame-liko flowers. 

Ami pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high. 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not— ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 
Of Tevas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific — have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than tliis ? 

Man bath no part in all this glorious work ; 

The hand tliat ludlt the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves. 

And hedged them round with forests. Filling floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky - • 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love — 

A^nearer vault, and ot a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o’er the verdant waste 1 guide my steccl. 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 

I'he hollow heating of his footstep seems 
A sacniegiou.s sound. 1 think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 

The dead of other d.iys— and ilid the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir witli life, 

And bur II with passion ^ Let the mighty mounds, 

That overlook the vivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 

Answer.— A race, that long has passed away. 

Built thoifl ; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The ([littering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed, 
WJien haply by their stalls the bison lowed. 

And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with then toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes. 

From instruments of iinremembered form, 

Gave the soft illnds a voice. The red man came— 

T^e roaming hunter tribes, warlike and wild, 

And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 

The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled^here they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Y awns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 

All— save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 

The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay : till o'er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers oroke— and one by one 
The strong holm of the plain were forced, and heaped 
W ith corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 


Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres* • 
And stH unscared and idlent at theiwfeast. 

Haply some soiitiry fugitive. 

Lurking in marsh and forest till the lense 
Of dcsolatiim end of fear iiecaroe 
Bitterer than death, vield^ himself lo die. 

Man’s better natii't* triunDpheil. Kindly looks 
Welcomed the cMiitive, ami consoling words. 

The cotiqiieiorH placed liim witli their cliief^^ he chose 
A bride among their in.iidens, and at lengti# 

Seemed to forget, yet lujVr foigot, the wife 
Of his first love, a>iil her :«weet little oh^ • 

Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the fot ms of being ; thus arise , 
Races of living things, glorious in Ntrengtli, 

Awl perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fill- them, or is withdrawn. The red man loo. 

Has iefttliubC beautiful and lonelv wUdsp 
And nsrtrer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
A wider huuting-gioiind. The beaver builds 
No longer hy these strcapis, but fai away 
On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave hack 
1 he white man’s face, among Missouri’s springs 
And pools, whose is-sues swell the Oregon, * • 

He reais his little Wnice. In these plains 
Tlie bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remoUst smoke of hunter’s c m'p, 

Uoain.s the majestic brute, in herds that shake • 
'J'ho eartli with thuuduring steps— yet here 1 meet 
fh.s ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 

Still this great solitude is quick with life. 

M yriad.s of insects, gaudy as the flowers • 

They flutter over, gentle quamupeds, 

id birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
heie, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

~»tartling[y beautiful, i'lie gracef^ul deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventuioiis colonist iliau man, 

VVitli whom ho came acro.ss the eastern deep, 

Fills the savannahs with his murmuiings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow o.ik. 1 listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these rieserts. From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 

BIciuLs with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher breeze sweeps by and breaks my dream. 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 


Tiir Patriotic Milkm sin.— During, the war in the 
Low Countries, the Spaniards intended to besiege the city 
of Don, in Holland, ami accordingly planted some thou- 
sand soldiers in ambush, to be ready for the attack when 
opportunity might offer. On the confines of the city lived 
a rich farmer, who kept a number of cows on bn grounds, 
to furnisli the city with butter and milk. His milkmaids 
at this time coming to milk their cows, saw, under the 
hedges, the soldiers lying in ambush ; they, however, 
appeared to take no notice, and, having milked their cows, 
went away singing merrily. On coming to their master’s 
house, they told him what they had seen ; who, astonished 
at the relation, took one of the maids with him to a bur- 
gomaster at Dort, who immediately sentaspy to ascertain 
the truth of the story. Finding the report correct, he 
began to prepare for safety, and instlntly sent to the states, 
who ordered soldiers into the city, and commanded the 
river to be let in by a certain sluice, which would in- 
staritly put that part of the country under water where the 
besiegers lay in ambush. This was forthwith done, and a 
greai number of the Spaniards were drowned: the rest, 
being disappointed in their design, escaped, and the town 
was thus providentially saved. The states, to comme- 
morate the merry milkmaids’ service to their conntry^ 
bestowed on the farmer a large annual revenue, to com- 
pensate the loss of his house, land and cattle ; and caused 
the effigies of a milkmaid milking a cow to be engraven on « 
all the coin of the city. This impress is still to be seen 
upon the Dort coinage : similar figures were also set up* 
on the water-gate of the Dort ; and to complete their mu- 
nifioenee, the maiden was allowed for her own life, and her 
hm for ever, a very handsome anauity. 
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THE NOCTURSAL VISIT. 

• • 

^Micrw.ui. Let un h!ar what ijimonthe loiaerNavs. 

• ^iMON[iMAi« Thieves I robbuM ! murdrirera! Whew 

is my sword / Help ’friends and nwifflibours! help! the villain 
is cs<.upin;f over the frarden wall With u bajj of ten tiiousaiid 
drucifnu!. Lnvian, 


The student «at in his lonely attio, beside his midnidi 
lamp. The wind wiintled shiill without, and the cohl No 
vember raiH beat loud a^Mir]sl the ca-semont of hissecindcii 
retreat. Yef n-ither the loriring tempest nor the dim wan- 
ing liicht of lii> lamp, tvhich told of time verging into th 
comintfehv. di->ijrl>ed t ie meditations of that dark melan- 
choly m.in. 

It w'.i'. ii work of fiction, by one of those rare spirits who 
, have m-i'lf: all time, pa^t, pr<*senl and to come, tributary to 
their genius, and rendereil Fancy and Imagination, <hosc 
lawless roarners of the universe, their willing sjaves. Tht 
voiu-neour sn^lent sat perusing was a fascinating and 
hig'i-coloured picturoiof fashionable life, wltli its Reductive 
delights and refined enjoyments ; and as he read the varied 
descriptions and piquant conversations, combining the 
must minute and extensive n'),oivdtion with the most deli- 
cate wit and profound knowledg». of the world ; and fol- 
lowed the hefi'O of the uh‘ in his graceful pilgninagc froii 
drawingroom to boudoir, I'lom promoiiadc to soiree, an- 
entered into the spii it of lii^- remarks and his peciliar tone 
of thought ; our student felt liiinedf, as it were, identified 
with liiin, and took a personnl iniercst in hi^ ultimate fdilun 

or success. When the lovely lady katliarine (J , witl 

her pure Grecian profile and lofty aristo -ratic bailing, 
addressed our hero, the student felt rea iy to answer in hi«: 
stead; and when he solicited the hin-l ot the chiirmn ; 
countess of IL—, as a paltrier in t!ie roluptuouis waltz, 
with a forced ltddiiiage that butiU l o ir»‘al*-d hia dread o jU 
refusal from one in whom iie felt his pence to be houn ^l 
forever, nur student caught the soft iiifection, and wail^ 
with no less anxiety for the reply. Thus, with an iinwe i' 
ried attention and a sympathy which, to common, iiniiun 
ginative render , may seem incredible, the aidcnt stu<lcn> 
followed llir* course of'the heio ihr nigh all the gUtte.in^ 
mazes uf fashionuhio life, to the c«>n 'ummation of his hap- 
piness, and for the momorit, felt himself exalted, ennobled 
and enriched, toigether with the idol of his imagination 
lie closed the voltnne, an i sal awhile gazing vacantly upon 
the gray embers of the expi ing fire. 

" Tool ! idiot ! dolt that 1 am •’* cried lie suddenly, ris- 
ing up and striding furiously about the upartment, ** worse 
thanidio$, to have thought mysolf, though but for an instant, 
a meet companion for tlie higli-ininded, noble and ethereal 
daughters of aristocracy, with their sylph-like forms and 
winning graces. Am nut T rather a dull, inanimate clod, an 
iinlicked, mis-shapen luinpof humanity, bereft ofevery attii- 
biite that can render the homage, and adiniration uf men ac- 
ceptable to tlie titled and bigli-bred. This magic circle of 
fashion, what can it ever be to mel begirt, as it is, with 
the scorn of the purse-proud and the sneers of the exclusive 
~what is it to me, that forms fair as angels glide around 
witliin its consecrated limits, or that hearts of unsulied 
|>urity gloiV there with ardent feeling and amiable scnsihili- 
ties, awaiting but the fortunate moment to ripen into 
boundless Yove ; shall I pine away with gnawing rnchin- 
choly and hnpcic'is doire, because chance has classed 
me among a different order of beings, instead of casting 
my lot with the privileged of the laud ! No, my manhood 
shall not waste in vain aspirings af^r forbidden fruit ; my 
imagination shall be curbed, my desires controlled, my 

Here he was interrupted by a dry, husky laugh, that 
seemed to proceed from behind him, and turning !»iid Icnly 
around, he perceived a man sitting beside the fire, h.isying 
himself in stirring with^he tongs the embers imbedded in tiic 
ashes. 


Uh ! uh ! uh !’* were the guttural tones of this mysteri- 
ous visitant, who proceeded to resuscitate the fire, without 
appearing to notico the student. At first a sliudder uf 
dread ran through the limbs of the youth, a« he Imd not 
observed his entrance ; still it was not impossible tiijf. he 
might have CQine in by the door, which lay Exactly behind 
him, and hjbresplved, as the probability seemed greater, to 
address hi^ aA to the cause of his visit. 

** Havji you aay business with me, sirilitthie late hour T* 
Uh ! uh t^h ! very fine decltmalioiCtha^ ait student/’ 
repVv^d'the atrangen ita the same singular tbim; so you 
feel a lUtle discontented, eh.! rather uneasy I# mind at the 


so, and there is no help for hiiA till lua eyes are opened. 
'I'horcfore, ns I said, I compa^-sionate you exceedingly.'* 
Ami the strange vUitor commenced poking the fire with' 
renewed vigour. 

The student felt, he knew not why, a creeping sensation 
of awe pervade hn who'e ‘4'*tem. He made no further 
Question, flu t began to examine keenly the faCv; and dress of 
the stranger. He seemed to be between fifty a-id *ixly ^ 
years old, of a shrunken physiugnoiuy, with a sallow face ‘ 
ns yellow asa quince, a sharp, promincut no»t‘, and lhali, 
gray, peering eyes. His coat was of sniifP-colour, of au 
ancient cut, and covered with a profusion of yellow metal 
buttons ; his waistcoat was buff, Ins net her gaimcnts of 
the same hue, and his slices uf wash-leather, with large 
yellow buckles. He wore a queue tied wiMi oin orange • 
nblMiid, and hi^hciit w.i> coveted with a bro id-biimmed, 
diin-coionrcrJ beaver hat. In short, he looked like l^etired 
East- India merchant, who has returned to his native 
country with half a miiii m dollars and half a liver. Hardly 
had Diir student taken tins .survoy, when t|ie unknown, 
apparently sati-fied With the result of his labour^, replaced 
the poker, and, crossing his legs, resumed his conversation. 

** I su>>poso, young man, that you have come to the 
coinfortatilH cori'diision, after re i ling divers veracious 
clironieles likiMliis, that you ar ■ the mo-t ill-used of all 
»i.»d’>. cicil'ires -a ''Ort of pie lesliiied outlaw, born only 
for a foil to make ohicrs iiappv by self-comparison-. At 
any rate, you sooui deleriMinc’ to think >o. You are, 
in your own estimation, a degraded outcast, a shapeless 
lumi), H v.-ry clod. I’lial is, vou -^ay yo-i '’re, though I 
.viJl not venture to piedict your fceli'igs, siun '-I any one 
bestow upon you tlies; agreeable epithets. Ami 
■lot right? was the colour rises in your face at the very 
repetition.” 

“ IVhoaro yon “t and what is the cause of this visit ?’* 
impatieiitly demanded the student, whi>>e fear ivas suc- 
C 'edod by anger, on observing tlie contemptuous smile of 
the -Iran ger, i 

‘ Voii sh.all know all in good time,” replied the imper- 
tnrbable visitor, when 1 liave propoumied a few ques- 
tions to your liiimhle self. And first, do you feel tliat you 
rould exchange your present condition, for the splendour 
and bustle of fashionable life ? Oh • I sec I am an-iwered 
n the ulKrma'ive. And will you avail yourself of my 
neans before your d 'liuminaiio.i is fixed, to explore the 
bc/ret unvsse, whndi contain those you termed the privi- 
leged of the. I m l r’ 

The student regard jd the speaker with a doubtfuh in- 
credulous st.i re. 

" I sec 1 cannot make you understand without duo 
explanation. My n ime, then, is Plutus. In limes past 
he ancients ercpt, el ilia: s to me, and offered sacrifices; 
but their temples -xml sacrifices were nought to those of 
lie moderns. In olden time, I complied with the existing 
modes and wore a tunic, now 1 adapt the garb of the qua- 
kers, though I live, as formerly, in a house of Doric archi- 
ccture. Oft luve 1 heaid your complaints, in passing 
ver this house in my way homeward from Wall-street, 
and having a tim'! of leisure this evening, bethought me of 
a-iying you a visit. Now that you know my power, will 
/ou submit to my directions, which will sura'y result' in 
good V* 

'fhe student, overpowered by conflicting sensations, 
lowed his head, and the god, putting his head beneath the 
iroidflapof his coat-pocket, drew out a golden chain 
which he bound around the wrist of the youth, and grasp- 
ngit firmly in his hand, they rose upwards together through 
[he roof, which seemed to open for their departure. Tney 
mounted above the city , i^nd after a rapid motion of a few 
minutes, alighted throu di the ceiling of a splendid inunsion 
II a chamber a>lorned with rich hangings of blue and .sil- 
ver, and dimly lighted by a taper placed in a fancifully cut 
astral gloss, and set U[ion a rose-wood staml. A bed, hung 
with purple silk curtains, fringed with golden tassels, oc- 
cupied a portion of the cliamber. They approached it, and 
beheld a young lady reposing, whose face the student had 
before seen in hroadway, and whom he recollected as one 
)f the most we iltliy and fashionablejielles of the city. He 
bad often thought her beautiful, when in the crowded 
itreets he ha.i passed her, arrayed in all the splendid at- 
ire and moving with the indescribable grace which dis* 
inguishesthe high-bred and jfashionable. But now her 
ie.iuty seemed a thousand-fold enhanced, as she lay, with 
her check upon the pillow, with a few stray ringlets strag- 
gling from their confinement down her neck, while her 
white arm, interlaced with a trocery of blue veins, was ex- 
tended at lengtii above heir heaa. StUl she sleptf andtht 
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g<fntle heavinfti of her breast caused ft tremulous motion 
of the bed-clothofl, while a flusli of colour would light up 
h^^T countenance at times, as if a pleasant dream w^ de- 
lighting her imagination. ^ Then again it would stionde, 
atid a slight sigh gave indicatfiQS of awaking. 

The student started ; but the god placed his l«nd upon 
his .‘-hnuldt r, and said, in a low tone, ** Fear not, we are 
•invisible ; besides, she lyill not aivaken. You see her 
while^fcaming ; attend now to her words. As soon as she 
i^ touched by my finger, she will begin to speak, and un- 
fold the subject of her dream." 

wSaying tins, the god bent over the bed. and gently touch- 
ed her lips with his forefinger. The lady, with a restless 
motion, turned around upon her pillow ; a few uointelli- 
*gibl€ sounfft escaped her as her lips began to move, and at 
last the^tudent caught the following disconnected sen- 
tences, uttered vriih closed eyes by the unconscious 
sleeper : 

“ Did not you hear me ring the bell, Beltv 1 Uun and 
see it my new •fawn-coloured pn«/r with., the cor- 

sage waist, is come— it should have been sent by Mrs. P. 
two hours and a half ago. And my paradise-coloured bon- 
net. This piping is delicious, ifow the M — s will be mor- 
tified, and tiieir horrid fat mother ^'-perfect friv»ht ; carries 
a yellow head-dresc big as a bushel. Is the barouche 
ready ? I’ll put my two country coitsi|s on the front seat 

anil drK'c to S ’s -then roll over the Macadamized 

palcli. It'momber to c*II on F n and look over his 

new upera cloaks -wear a hhek kicc mantilla in the pri- 
vaie box, and get Frank to adopt moustacljcs." 

rill, student turned in amazeiecnt to his divine conduc- 
tor. “ I Ills she no heart? notiiing hut thi** frippi*rv and 
Mipeiticia' levity > Will not vour pnwer draw forth any 
led tiiiit -no d«i p-sc,itcd feeling— no melting syin- 

p.illiy— no soul-kindling terms <tfeade'irmenl and atfectiou? 
Ha- 11 ) one yet made an impiesdon upon her heart, or 

reed the icy marble covering of chilling foiiiiality t Some 

“ n <11 k, she speaks ag tin, " said the irod, motioning him 
to be 

‘ liOMi'-a, WLM'f you at the ball hut night t I <Ianeed 
vvi»h the Count — — . They say his lo"rnn'' is i.ainaiise. 
Hh Icllursol rccoiiiineidation tvf»re lost overboud on tln‘ 
pis^tjc. With what a gr.i' e bo lianlcd me the jidb - 
ifiL’ii Ins supeib wlii'skers • ;U ike^ au e\' niiu; rail t»)-iii,^ht. 
Sn\g “ Dalla gimja" to him. Sjstei li.ny eng.uv'd to 

atnl tliioc liundnal thou'.ind mit tne ton-its 

tMiU# ai'e woriii tliricc as mtc'i. ' In mc'lential*. will 
come m the next paekcl.” 

I'licsluilonl’s eyes lillod involdtitarilv vvith tears, 's he 
gazed upon tii‘» beauteous form bei»)ic him, animated by so 
t.’i\ol'iiis ti spirit. ’ Tis mu/ii4;li lie said, mon’nfujlv. 

Let Us go !c .I'-e. I'lii- g >igoous dNpliiy of wealth, w.tli 
its eos.ly appliances, siekciH me by tlie contrast." .Vud 
eaitrig a p.iumg look at ttie sleeper, so lovely, yet so 
lujdrlie>s, nu rose with lii^ coiidu>’tor through the dispai'cd 
walls into the uppei air. 

“ Observe that light gliinnienng through those ruitiiiis 
Iroin the chamber oi tlie house on our hdt," said the god 
halting for a moment in rapid course thiongh the air, then 
swiftly dcsceniing towards a spav^.oiis man non, in a newly, 
bunt quarter of the city. " in your imnd it doubtless 
causes associations of study and intense application, let us 
enter and behold the employment of him whn to so late 
an hour prolongs hia lucubrations." Hardly were the 
* words uttered before they decemled into a riclilv fiiinished 
apait(%&nt with a canopied bed in one corn *r, and a hre 
burning biightly in the polished grate. Near it sat a 
young man, fashionably dressed, vvitn his tureli<*ad renting 
on the p.alin ofhts left hand, and busily cmiged in writing. 
Alany newspapers and written doL'iiments' lay scatiered 
around, which from iime to time he consulted, vvt'Ji fever- 
ish eagerness, thenP resumed his wiiiing with renewed 
ardouj^ , 

I lie itodent watclied him with fidmiration, “ some futuie 
statesman,'’ whispered he to his guide with enthusiasm, 
" some master-spirit, that with sell- ienying diligence and 
unremitting exertion, is silently but surely accmnuldting a 
store ul knowledge and fund of deep research, that shall 
cause the possessor to shine forth, at no distant time, one 
of the luminaries of wisdom who guide our councils isad 
adorn our land !'* 

** Susp.end your pjdgmeiit a while/* said bis conductor, 
with the same sarcastic .smile which had before chilled the 
blood of the student. ‘*1 am content yotL^bottld form 
your opinion from his words and actions j ai^et you have 
seen nothing." 


The youpg man here ce^M writing, and seemed iiXent 
with revievvmg his labours-^.' Then he^umed his chair toF 
ward the fire, and sat gatiog^upoii its lowing coals with * 
a lack-lustre eye and coanteoance jaded by excitemciit 
and want of sleep. After renpttining a few moments in this 
aUitud,% lie ro<c, and going' to a side table, filled a glass 
with wine, tossed it off with a hulryicd motion, and return- 
ed to his seat. . 

*' Cursed even chance, after all ; no dependence can be 
put in the pedigrees, and the turn of a die will fose me ten 
thousand. 1 cannot hedge at this latC'hour; and if the 
news I received to-night of the southern 'fiUy be trust I’m 
dished, unless I can find some way to get out of the scrape. ^ 
My betting-book is made up, and 1 was such an infernjal 
fiat as to *iliow it to several who by this time have <ldubllc<is 
divided their pigeon among them. But it won't do -I will 
iiotlm ribbed in this barefaced miiniier. I'll be even with 
them. An honest man stands a poor chance#'nong black- 
legs, and I* will ini^el them in their ownidshion." 

Here he stopped, and the working', of bi.i face showed 
the violence of the principles contending for mastery in hU 
bosom . 

“ riee," said the god, “ what apologies he will offer for 
the first act of rascality. Hitherto, though add'A'tiMl to tho 
lurfanda great loser, he has been liouourahlu und bled 
fret^ly, but his mcan^ diminish as his passion for the ».port < 
iiiO)'c.isos. You behold him at the crisis of his' char.ictor. 
Ills good and evil genius are now striving for the inag- 
tcry. A few moments will determine the Issue. But 
listen. ^ 

“ Js it iioi known tliat McGull lost five thousand to Dr. 
Nabilt through ii bnhc the doctoi gave the groom J and 
<lid not Alai till .Slip cheat the yaunj; Geoiglaii out of a 
rice^ampon the S.iviuiiiah, by winking to his jockey to 
lodMiis girth at startint;, and showing him the (ace of a 
thoMnd doilai bill t and Mhall 1 submit to be theprevof 
a setol sharpcis, who laugb in their sleeves while they 
pofkei my inonvW? Xo' I’ll be, —if I do j they shall 
I lind tlicir nialcli, and ril be revenged oftbem!” Saying 
} rill-, li<j pushiid Ilia cliiiir fiom him violently and waikeil 
furiously up and down the chamber. 

“ A imrst of virtuous indignation muttered the gad, 

“ mi ll n'W.T pity themselves so much as when on the point 
of Ix'co.uuig scuuiidi'cls. You perceive he fancies himself 
a much aggii'wetlaudiiijuicd man. Now for bis revenge." 

I iio (‘oiiie-t sc.nncd over. 'I’lie youlti» witii a pallid, 
haggard fa<'K, liom wlncii all emotion seemed suddenly to 
have v.iiiisiicd, reseated hinis'df at the table, and opened 
! his bet ling-book. “ If I g.iin this race, 1 will never ag.iin 
] try my foilunu on the turf,” he said, with the dogged re- 
I solaiion liiatH so often the excuse for the c.))nmitul of tint 
I irw;st dr>graccful actions. “ I will Sidl my stud, change 
I ui\ siablu^ into barns, and keep but a gig and cainage. 
jiutif I lose this Heat, 1 arn a beggar tor lii'c.'’ Ilcrj he 
ro.^ -’ 1 1 Oil! the table and hastily swallowed a seeo id gliss. 

riicgioom of my adversary was once.tny sorvaui. I 
know Ins cliiiiacter, and that he can be tempted to any 
thing by money. I’ll Send for him and induce him to 
adiiii.iisu r a diug to the filly, or, at least, to be away trom 
In', oh at gc when another ubuins admission to the stable 
and doc^ the bubinus^, A hundred dollais, with a promise 
to take liiui into my service, will gain the fellow. Now 
for tnc letter to him. No' I will not commit myself, ['ll 
■jva him to-muriow on the couisc, and then hire well to 
rae-ing. What! pa^t four o’clock. !’* cried lie, pulling out 
.1 gold-chased watch. " The doctrine of chances, and tiio 
1(1 ipect.on of pedigrees make a late sitter." And he began 
lu urirlrc^s. 

I'hu god motioned the student to depart, and in company 
they rose into the clear moi ning air, where tiie guide thus 
addressed him : “ That young man Ifes just passed the 
rubicon ; yet how soon, with all his ingeniouo precautions, 
will h\s knavery be discovered, and the world behold a 
name, winch envy's self dared not assail with a breath 
suspicion, bandied fiom ear tocar by the trumpot-tungiia 
of infamy' Like the ostvicii, bo has hid his head, and 
fancietf his wholcj^ person concealed, but ho will soon 
awake from his miserable delusion, and writhe beneath 
the taunts and insulting gibes of the very wretches whom 
he despises even in bis humiliation !'* 

** We will bow," said the god, ** visit the dvralli^of 

Mr. W , the well-known rich merchani, and see it his 

slumbers be free from anxiety. His housssis that spacious 
mansion to the northward.*' Hardly were the words ut- 
tered, before they alighted ^yithin the sleeping apartment 

old Mr. vy The fiwiture was very without 

a suierflotis 'article, and bore evidonce of being in constant 
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use.. The room Memed very bai«, from the want^pf hans* 
iCiKi to the windowBlnd bed, whole posu rone nai«<l with- 
copt curtaini, and which was covered with a patch counter- 
pane. But their attention was drawn to the occupant, an 
Bfied rnan with a bead bald, except a few silver locks be- 
hind, mvinit him a venerable and prepossessing appearance. 
After ^holding him a short time, the god touched him 
with his fore-finger. 

" Jlobert> Robert !" cried he, in a queriilous voice, 
** go and see if my broker has sold out th^ railroad-stock— 
tell him to hold on. And don't say a word ahiDut the new 
will kmade yesterday. Give me the key of the desk that 
contains it. My nephews think they know my will, dis- 
sipated dogs— they 'll find themselves mistaken . That spe- 
, cid, too, in my closet— it imist be taken to the bank to- 
morrow— dangerous— I'm afraid they suspect it— graceless 
scoundrels— sha'n’t have a shilling.’^ 

Here the student's attention was attracted hy a strange 
Mund, as of one bokng with an auger, and listening ho 
detected voices in low converse without the door. His 
conductor gaied with a bitter, sardonic smile upon the 
aged sleeper, then pointing to the door, said, “ this trusted 
Robert has^ informed the nephews of their uncle's plan, 
and you hear them in the act of forcing the door to get 
possession of the will, and murder the old man sleeping." 
* *• Lot us waken him and warn him of his danger," said 

the horrified student, obeying the natural impulse of his 
heart, as the sounds without became more and more audi- 
ble, and the light of a lantern began to shine through a 
newly-made aperture in the door. 

** Young man !" said bis conductor in a severe tone, 
and vrith a look of awful majesty that awed his hearer to the 
immost soul, “ remembier the object of this, visit. You 
can but behold events, not alter or prevent them 
wise and listen. The end is ordained in the deerr 


idtifys- 


just Providence ; nor is any deed, however dark amlf 
teiious it may seem to mortal eyes, without its just re- 
compense. And here, justice, tiiough tardy, will he un- 
erring. 

** Take me hence,” cried the voiith, as the riififians nish- 
4Bd into the chamber. The god seized his aim and they 
apin mounted upward, as the foremost villain struck the 
old man a violent blow upon the forehead witii a loaded 
bludgeon, then sprung upon him and gasped his throat 
as he fell back stunned upon Ins pillow. A gurgling 
sound and a few almost inarticulate words weie all they 
heard. “ Henry I— spare ! — my own !— oh God !”— 

** jVe’ve done him— now for the will !” 

The student trembled from head to foot. " Let me re- 
turn again to my quiet home,” said he, as they left far be- 
low them the scene of blood. I am content with my lot, 
and no longer will indulge in bitter repinings. 1 blush for 
myself that 1 ever coveted the .splendour and iiusery of 
the areat.” As he spoke they reached his home. 

The youth turned to his celestial guide, but his garb and 
appearance were changed. No longer in the disguise he 
first wore, a radiant halo shone around his head, and a robe 
of light fell in graceful folds, at his feet. I'he Deity stood 
coufesilbd, severe in awful beauty, and thus addressed the 
humbli^d student : 

“ Fortune is no divine to ths wise and resolute, though 
fools throng her temples, and heap with sacrifices her al- 
tars. It is for yourself to determine whether your lot be 
cast in wealth or poverty ; whether you shall he blazoned 
on the rolls of fame, or sink into the grave an obocure 
wretch, whose history is computed in his birth and death. 
Then ceaso from unavailing regrets. Rise superior to 
chance, which afflicts only the timid, and its fruwns will 
change to smiles. Enter with steady purpose upon an 
honourable pursuitv and you will find riches, and all the 
gifts 1 bestow, not meanly acquired or prodigally to be ex- 
,pended. Thus only can you retain an independence of 
/JB^ling, coupled with decision of character aod habits of 
Tntellectual exertion. Than will you acquire a mental 
•nperiorlty and look' down with contempt upon the oiea- 
tUrM of accident, t)iouKh their treasuM outnumber the 
sands of the sea, and> their names come down honoured 
thiongka hOndniNl g^erations.'' 
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.his departure 


ov^ api^llpient, dazzling 

udeutwith dn azeesa jof splendour, too 
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and betterman ; and though buf a dream, and unsubstan- 
tial as air, still tnO visions of that eventful night hung long 
like a^spell over the solitary youth, reprewing melancholy 
and iiupiriting to exertion. H. 


ORAL ANECDOTES OF WELL-KNOWN IN- 
DIVIDUALS. . “ 

( From th4 New York Mirror,) ^ 

When Commodore Porter last visited this city/ he spent 
much of bis time at tho hospitable mansion of General 
Morton, who, as every body knows, is a gentleman of the 
old school, and a man of very agreeable wit aivd compli- 
ment. The walls of the general's library were graced with 
various productions of the pencil and graver, and* among 
them full-length portraits of several distinguished naval 
offleers— Decatur, BainbriJge, Perry, Morris, and others. 
The commodore expressed his admiration qf.the fidelity 
and effect of these ; but said they were too large. ‘ ' N ow, 
I intend to aild my portrait to your collection shortly ; but 
it shall be done in quite a different style.” Then you do not 
like these V* said the general. “ Not exactly,” replied the 
commodore; "there's entirely too much canvan." " I'hat's 
a veiy singular obij*clion for you to make,” observed the 
facetious general, directing the attontion of his guest to a 
sinall picture representing the eAigagement of the Essex 
with a frigate and a sloop of war, off Valparaiso, which 
hung in one corner of the room, " a veryr.invular objection, 
indeed, when we have before us an evidence that it will re- 
quire double the usual quantity of canvas til tn/ce you.** 

There arc many j;ood stories in circulation respecting 
our worthy fellow-citizen, Preserved Fish. The following, 
v/e believe, has never before bc'ou published. This gen- 
tleman, in early life, was a sea-captain. One day his 
vessel was hailed hy a brig, when the following th^^logui'- 
took place: “Sliipa-hoy !” "Halloe!” " VVho’s your* 
captain " Preserved Fish," " Who ?” " Preserved 
Fish.” 'I’he luasler of the brig, thinking ho was misunder- 
stood. and wondering at the stupidity of the opposite party, 
again applied the truinpct to his uuuith and bawled out, " [ 
say mister, I don’t want to know whal your cargo is ; but 
what's your captain’s n-a-m-e 

The late Major Fairlie was a marked, orignal and pecu- 
liar character. W hen the new constirutiou of this state 
was submitted to the people for adoption, they were re- 
quired to depositc either the word or no in the ballot 
boxes. There was no accepting tho good and rejecting the 
l>ad parts of it. No alteration or amendment whatever 
would be permitted. It must either he taken as a w‘holc, 
or not at all. Major F. thought the new document, in 
many respects, far preferable to the old one, but lie did not 
altogether fancy it as it stood. On being asked his opinion 
he said, " that instrument is like a good oyster, but it's 
plaguy hard to be compelled to swallow the shells along 
with it.” 

The pious Mr. , who by the way, is suspected of 
being no belter than he should be, notwithstanding all bis 
professions, a short time since rebuked a wellrknowii mer- 
chant of his city for using profane langua^. " Your dis- 
course is ungentlemanly and impious,’’^ said Mr. . 

You should break yourself of such an abominable prac- 
tice.” " 1 know it,” returned the dealer in cotton-bales 
and profanity ; " but moat men fall into some^ error or 
other unknown to themselves, yet they are entirely innocent 
of all intention to do wrong, notwithstanding their little in- 
accuracies — now I swear a great deal, and you pray a great 
deal, yet neither of 3, rm confident, means any thing by 
it.” 


BeAUTV not ExaCGRRATED 8T lM4O'INATI0N.--Tllfiy 
•ay, that 1 speak too highly of what t admire, and that 
halt the beauties which I discern in any object I put there 
myself. Believe them not. Nature nasebeen before us. 
\Ve only read what she has written. If others cannot 
read as much, is that the fault of the book t No : it is their 
own. Look at one of the simplest and the most beautiful 
obieets in the world, a cheafc ; and toll us how came it 1 
V^ata tlmught was the cheek itself, when nature created 
itf Andw you suppose, that a vulaV eye estimates it 
enough 1 Put the question to those vnio candosoinething 
Kke Uthemselvas ; to Raphael, or to the poeU. As the p oet^ 
thought is wdHh wbal it pradacai» so cba cheek of the beau- 
ty is vtorth nfot it ean t v||tst. 
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DEATH OF BfbHARD LA]fI»BR. 

[Wt meatioDod • fortnight ago. that OM of tho conpMtoiu'of 
oar anfortiinato eoancrynian It tho period of hia^jMeearitu-. 
tion had retained home ; and we hero now the me l a nc ho l y 
eaAfaction of ftatuig thajpartionlaro of that moarnful erent 
* m* cg|leuced from au eye'Witnais* and a party to tiio cooteat 
li if a aaddening tale, but one in which the pnhlie muot feel 
a deep fhterc*at.-*£<^ L» h, O,] 

Richard Lander and his assodates entered the Br^ 
River, atti begaa asjendtng it in excellent spirits. With 
'them were two or three negro musicians : who, when the 
labours of the day were over, cheered their countrymen 
with tlieir initruments, at the sound of which they danced 
and Bhng iu company, while the few Ktiglishmea belonging 
to the party amused themselves with angling on the banks 
of the stream, in which, though not vei;y expert, they were 
tolerably successful. In this pleasing manner, stemmiae a 
strong current by day, and resting from their toil at night, 
R. Laa«ler atii his litde band, totally unapprehensive of 
danger, and unprepared to overcome or meet it, proceeded 
slowly up the Niger. At some distance from its mouth, 
and on his way thither, they met KingoJacket, a relative 
of Kia$ Boy, and one of the heartless and sullen chiefs 
wiio rule over a large tracsof marshy country on the banks 
of the Brass River. This individual was hailed by our 
travellers, and a present of tobacco an i rimi was offered 
him ; he accepted it with a murmur of dissatisfaction, aud 
his eyes sparUed with raaligaity'as he s:iid in his own Ian* 
guage— “ White man will never reach lihoo this time." 
This sehteuce was immediately interpreted to Lander by a 
native of the country, a boy, who afterwards bled to death 
from a wound in the knee ; but Lauder made light of the 
matter, and attributed Jacket's proplu jy, for so it proved, 
to the petulance and malice of his disposition. Soon, 
however, he discovered his error, hut it was too late to 
correct it, or evade the danger which threatened him. On 
ascending as far inland as sixty or seventy miles, the Eng- 
lish approached an island, and their progress in the larger 
canoe was effectually obstructed by the shallowne^ of the 
stream. Amongst the trees and underwood which grew 
on this island, and on both banks of the river in its vicinity, 
large ambuscades of the natives had previously been 
formed ; and shortly after the principal cauoe bad ground- 
ed, itf unfortunate crew, busily occupied in endeavouring 
to heave it into deeper water, were saluted with irregular, 
but heavy and continued discharges of musketry. So great 
was Lander's confidence in the sincerity and good will of 
the natives, that he could not at first believe that the 
destructive fire, by which he was literally surrounded, was 
any thing more than a mode of salutatiou they had 
adopted in honour of his arrival ! But the Kroomeu who 
hid leaped into the boat, and who fell wounded by his side, 
convinced him of his mistake, and plainly discovered to 
him the fearf^ul nature of the peril into wiiichhe had fallen 
so unexpectedly, and the difficulty he would experience 
in extricating mmself from it. Encouragiog his comrades 
with his voice W gestures, the traveller prepared to defend 
himself to the last; and a loud and simultaneous shout 
from his little party assured him that they shared his feel- 
ings, and would follow his example. Me^while, several 
of the savages, having coma out from their concealment, 
were brought down by the shots of the English ; but 
Landes, whilst stooping to pickup a cartiidge from the 
bottom of the canoe, was struck near the hip by a musket- 
ball. The shock made him stagger, but he did not fall ; 
and he continued cheering on his men. Soon finding, 
however, his ammunition exMnded, himself seriously 
wounded, the courage of bis Kroomeu beginning to droop, 
and the firing of nis assailants, instead of diminishing, 
becorng more general than ever, he resolved to attempt 
getting into the smaller canoe, afloat at a short distance, 
as the only remrining chance of preserving a single life. 
For this purposdf abandoning their property, the si^vivors 
threw themselves Into the stream, and with much difficulty, 
for the strength of the current was incredible, most of them 
succeeded in accomplbhing their objecL No sooner was 
this ob^rved by the men in' ambush, than they started up 
and rushed out with wild and hideous yells ; canoes that 
had been hidden behind the luxuriant foliaM which over- 
hung the river, were, in an ihstani^ pushe^ out into the 
middle of the current, and pufgued the fugittvet with sur- 
prising velocity ; while numhefe of people, with savage 
antics and furious gesttculatiohs, tau and danced along the 


be^h, uttering loud and startling tries. Tht Kroomtn 
lufuntaiaed, on thii ocofUHnn, the good reputatiaikwhmli 
their eountrymeu. hate depervadly^ dtquimd ; then; lives 
depended on their enaigg^and skill, and they impelled 
their •lenddrburkthrQiigh the water with uuri vailed swift* 
ness. The ptireuU waskwtHfl^r. four hours; and poor 
Lander, without ammunition w any defensive weanone 

.. . - ^ ^ 

ine inoident which 

recorded. A white 

man named T— .completely overpowilge;^ by hieffars, 
refused to fire on the savages who were within a pi Idle’s 
length of him, but stood up in the canoe with a loaded 
musket in hw hand, beseeching them, by his geituref, to , 
take him prisoner rather than deprive him of his life. 
While in the act of making this dastgrdty appeal, s 
musket-ball from the enemy entered his m<^b, and kilbd 
him on thg spot. The others behavej with the greatest 
coolness and intrepidity. The fugitives gaine 1 on their 
pursuers ; and when they found the chase dis contihu jd 
altonther. Lander stood up, for the last time, in tho caioe, ' 
and being seconded by his remaining associates, he waved 
his hat and gave a last cheer in sight of hissiJversarioj. 
He then became sick and faint from loss of blool, and 
sank back exhausted in the arms of those wh} were near** 
est him. Rallying shortly afterwards, the nature of his 
wound was communicated to him by Mr. Monre, a young 
surgeon from England, who had accompanied him up ine 
river, and whose conduct throughout this disastrous affray 
was most admirable ; the ball could not be extracted, ani 
Lander felt convinced his career would soon beterm^ated. 
When the state of eveitement which his feslin 's had 
been wrought gave place to the langour which generally 
suniAeds powerful excitement of any kinl, the invalid s 
walpd pained him exceedingly, and for several hours 
afterwards he endured with calmness the most intense 


suffering. From that time ho could noulier sit up, nor 
turn on his couch, nor hold a pen ; but while he was pro- 
ceeding down the river in a manner so melancholy, and so 
very different from the mode in which he was ascen lin? it 
only the day before, he could not help indulging in ino iniful 
reflections ; and he talked much of his wife, his children, 
his friends, hU distant home, and his blighted expoctiUoas. 
It was a period of darkness, and distress, an i sorrow to 
him: but his natural cheerfulness s(^ regained its as- 
cenuancy over his mind, and freely forgiving all.hisenemie«, 
he resigned himself into the hands of his Maker, and deriv- 
ed considerable beneRt from the consolations of religion. 
The traveller’s arrival at Fernando Po, and the account 
of his death, have already been made known to the public. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probable 
cause of this cold-blooded and heartless attack. S )rua 
persons imagine that the natives had been stimulate 1 to the 
perpetration of the disgraceful deed by the Portu{in«e and 
south American slave-dealers, who have oonsiderabhi in- 
fluence in the country, and whoso interests would u i^uis- 
tionably decline by the introduction into the interior of 
British subjects and British mannfactures. Others enter- 
tain the opinion, that the natives committed the assault in 
revenge lor the loss of one of their towns, which, k is be- 
liev^, was burnt to the ground by the crew of the Albur- 
kah steamer, on her last voyage to Atta; whilst otheni 
hazard the conjecture, that the Brass people, perceiving 
that their lucrative carrying-trade between the coast and 
the inland countries would be annihilated if they suffered 
the English to trade with the natives of the interior in their 
own vessels, foiuned a coalition with the people of Bonny, 
whose interests would likewise he affected by tho new order 
of things ; and that these meu, aided by the savages inha- 
biting the country in the vicinity of the spot Where the 
ruthless and cowardly assault was made, met toother, and 
resolved on the deduction of the unoffjnding Eniriishmen. 

From what cause soever it originated, this much k cer- 
tain, that the attack luui teen premeditated, that the ar- 
rangerooQts of the assassins had been mado m a mathoiyial 
and skilful mannef^d that Brass and Bonny canoa^ 
engaged in the asiluU. Those who have h^ the bwt 
m^ns of knowing tho character and disposiuoo of th^. 
Brass people and their neighbours of Bonuy, whose trea- 
cherous equalled by their ms^u- 

able rapacitjWfcaer the last as by fir the mon probable 
hvDOthSs-.eSd believe that king B^, notwithstanding 
his metatiOQ of lympathy for the suff^jrers, and his ap- 
parent distress on beholding jus friend and hanofactor 
MMly wounded, was, nevfeheloss* at the bmo n of th§ 
plot, mid bad exerted his influence to bnhg that plot ro 
matu^T, b conittoetion vritb the maligoant wretch who 
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the fatal cabtastrophe. ' Boy, h iving wi^ alacrity 
lamed the pdity on a31 former occdsiorm wli n they abcend- 
xivpi, liiid tuning obstinately ri ft m I to tccompany 
itiem on this, -ttrengthene tlie suppo«>itioii tli it he was well 
aUiireottlie formidable dinger vhirh a\viit(g| {hern, bat 
in «hi h It plaio, he hgd no ambition to praticipate. 

London Literary Gaz^l^ Augutt ihlh IB34. 


Sr ANien WoMSN gentleman, who appepn lo have 
nmd^U'C if iriii(h disMimiaiUon and obHcrvatioh in hii 
travel'4 an I to luvc 'studied pretty cloatly the chaiactu 
ai\,d m inn is ot the fcmile sex, has rtcorded the result of 
hia studn s m reftienee t6 tht, ladies ot Spain, as follows 
Won Ml in every eomitiy. hate some peouliu etiiu- 
tioijb Mriiirh ^^aractchsae Jth( in In LnsUrnl, yoi ai^ 
(haniiti by ttg elegance of then nti im , and the mi i •^ty 
of tlKii hehuvionr ^>lll Germany, by tncir rOsy lips and by 
tilt swcitnesH of tluir smil^ , lu J. rime, by then amiable 
vivaiity» which aninittca an then featuirs Ihi sensition 
will h \mi exptiitncL at the approii h of i li indsome 
Spiiiixli lady htBsonu thing so bi witching that it sets ill 
descnptioif at difiime Her co<|u< try h less restrained 
than tint of otlii i womr ri bln < ms litth louut plcabing 
tin woill in giueiai blic esteems its approbation luin h 
more ill in alii com tsit , ami IS prihitly contentcl with 
one, if itU tin uI>|m t of liri i iiom 

if she ni nit t uoilniig whit li is hk ly to caiiv hn point, 
at Icsst ht(1i'>lM s itltctilioii, and owifs vt rv littif to the 
aafii tame ot ht i loih I 1 he tomph viun oi i Spini h wo 
manvHvti In mws my 'i-<sistaTic< irt ntvtr iiiiiiishes 
her with a 1 iiloiii wlin h Mature ti is denied to hei hypli 
ciD^ li I uiidf r the inHtumeof i buinini, suti Hut with 
bow nnny di'lniis is sin not ludowed, as j cunii^sa 
tioii toi w palcmiss' While < in >ou find siiia fine 
shapt s as lilt iis siuh Id ful movements biuh delicuy 
Of tealuuR and such lightniss of omitgi ^ He^'eiied 
and sometinn s it hl•^t 3i|,ht ev< n ratiiei im I ini holy when 
she t sts upon you In i I iig( hi itk eyts full of expn smou, 
and when she 'icrouipiuiis them with a tender simle m- 
•ensibiUtv ^fselt must I ill at hei f et Hut li tin cult! i ss 
of b«i hiUavtour do^ot pi event you from piyiiig y mi 1 1- 
dresses tobor^ bin* is asdindcd and niortifyiiig m hit dib- 
dam, as she is 4cduciQ| w hi n blit pei mits you to hope In 
this last case, she does not suffer you to be lon^ in su peiibe , 
and ptrset^rauee is followed by success 1 ii< bonds of a 
hanuflomf^ Spanish Mimaii ire less pleasint to support 
than difftcuh to avoid their lapncis, tiu uitml ofT- 
spiiuftotf^ivtly imigination in some tuned obbtm ite lud 
abhurd But it is nut easa to reconcile with these tr inbient 
humours the const imy or most of tiu Spanish womi n in 
thnr itiHchuient Ihe iniatiiitiou whuh they occision, 

S ad which th y i spi iience, so different tiom ill exti< me 
tustions tint do not 1 ist long is often prolungid hevoud 
the ordinal y time , uid 1 h ivi bei ii in this laud of ardi nt 
paasiofib more than one lovei dii of old age 


ANki'U • \ngei is n violent emotion of thi mind ansing 
from an inju y nilu rreal oriniai,unrv, win h openly v uts 
Itself og I nisi tiu ofTtiiding p irty the effects ot ingei ire 
often pro luctive of the most dn adtui consequeiu es 1 lie 
pasbiointe womad,, when the fitiy upon her be om s as 
Ine ipable of distingmshmi^i ight liom wrong, as an idiot or 
a inadiii in «)he is earned away by the impure ot the mo- 
ment i turn of imagination, often ib \ioleiit asagu t of 
Wind, detn mines hei conduct, and hurncs her to tin ,er« 
petration of actions which, in her calmer moments stiikc 
uer with remorse * 

3o nicely and wonderfully aie we made, that all the in- 
ternal feelings hav4; a stioug influcnee upon the body 1 he 
truth of thi) observation is m no case so evidi nt as in that 
of an angry woman Her eounteiianco wens thestroiig 
oat and most visible maiks of its qniontioll ible powoi 
allthi nerves arc put into }he most 'violent iligitation, and 
the flame Is continually matte led by its lepeate I ittaeks. 
An^er. asitproieOdaoijSgmftlly from t]|a mind, miles that 
as wjdJ M the body « tho calm and qutm aflPectionb, which 
diffulOH^co and loy aroitld them,^fly at its approach, 
and aiv||tOeee(fed by f tram w evijratsions which 


carry thOTOH^n punij 
torments. Kbrdo' 
the mind lU^l 
continues m a state Ol 


u», by tnfiKi 
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abated It has be^argugd. ^ikangen 
of k p«culW(faaiol|thebO#/DattJwt 
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of pccullarCramdiithebOdp/battbit^ a smipla a^^ 
iUnvnt.asitUin^hlpbwc^ one tm 

^passtons, tf are watchful. f 




It was a m*'niorabte saving of Peter the Great I have 
civiluedmy eouiftiy, but 1 laniiot civilize myself.'* He 
was at times vihontpot and unnituous and committed, 
under the irnpuUe of his tuiy, tiie most unwarrantable ex 
cesses , yet we leain that tv^o he wa<i known to Uine Ins 
angei, aid to use supenui to thi viofcnce of hn pib ions 
Being one evening in a select con^any, when something 
was said which gave him great ufreDce,hH la^ budheuly, 
kio^Ked. and rche to its utinod*puch. tlough he <ould 
not rommaiid his hrst cmotioob, lie haa resolution enoi gh 
tu have tilt company He walked bare head'd, for some 
time. uiuJti the mo t violent agit lion, man inirnsc frostv 
dir, stanipln^ on tlic ground, and beanng his head widi all 
the mark^ ot the greatest fury and pasbion , and liiU Aot re- 
turn to tiu company until be was quite compobgcl « 

J ord Somers wn- natuially of i choleric disposition , 
and lilt inoit St king p«irt of his character was the powei 
ol con troll I gins passion at the ipcmcnt whenitsesmed 
ready to hui t forth. Bwilt» in his ** f our list years of 
Queen Anne,” iaiAm run endenotiied to blacken this 
aim lb iepirt if that great mans cliaiaetei , as what the 
dean mistook lor a evere emsuie, haa urosed the greatest 
panem ic ' 1 onl Somirs being sensiDlc howtubject he 
is to violi nt pobhioiis, avoids all incitenunt*' to tiiein, bv 
te 11 liiriL, thusc whom he converses with, Horn ni uiiiii - 
ample to klip wiiiin the bourn s of d cem \ , m 1 it is in- 
diciltrui tbit no nun h more apt to taki hreiVont'i 
hast ipptuariii of provoc itfon* whuh ten j r hestiives 
to siihdu with the violeiue lo hmxseli o tint his 

bieabt has bein sieii to neavc and Um ef&t to pail h with 
rat,< in thusi vr y nouinta whitfi his won uiltli la- 
dinceot his eoiie w( II in thi htirnblcst and &oilcst man- 
111 r ” 

An Ar ihian n rn Innt having nirtd a wateimao's boat 
icfuKidtopX) the trcichtii^i Ihe watenuan, in a violent 
p I Sion ippi aled =e\ei il time*- to the governor of M isli it 
fo ]isiiii til governoi is often oiltr I him to (oiu 
1 ill! , but nl>seivifig him one day pit sent hit pitition with 
loolnes ill iniinedidtely t lantel Ills suit Ihcwatermin 
siiipiisid It this (oniluct tlem nilelthe reason why hi d 1 
not soon gi lilt ins pititiin ' liiiust-” siiJ thi jiuli, 

yaii will ilwivs liiinic wluii I saw mu Hit tlic 
wateiinan diel iiii g iu hil not hKin ovtiiuen with wine 
foi sev^ril yens, tin j i li c itphid the druktoncss with 
whuh you were oviitikin is the moU dangerous of all- 
it lb tiu druiikenni s of am rn " 

Ini rniiF oi dishm tion — Ihe man who, wliether m 
his il lints Ol ills actions m gr^t things or lu small sepa- 
I xfi liiin«elf I oiii his tiiinds, seems to si t evi ry evil and 
envious feehni, of natuiem arrav agaiubt him Distinc- 
tion lb puK based Uthotxpinse oi sympathy 


Forms ^NThs G G Richardson 
Tf illi im r ; /ri, J ondon 


Mrs G G Rieharilson i<> alieady we^ known in the 
literary world. Ihe appear inie in 1829 of a volume of 
poems from her pen aton^e estiblislied her ilaim to rank 
among oui bright galaxy ot female poets Many of her 
piecOsweit idmitted to hi worthy of Mrs lleinaiib heiself, 
and though there were inequalities in the volume, yctm no 
lost int e did thev degcni i ate into nieilfOcrity I he present 
volume IS a fit suci i bsur to the lobl, and is every vfay woi- 
thy of the tab nted lady from whose Pen it emanates. 
There are man/ cbaiining pieces in it-^cnarmmg both in 
M Qti ment and expre>. on Mrs Richardson is CMdently 
a 1 idy of highly cultiv ited mind and great sosceptibihty of 
feeling ^Monthly Magazinitfor Septevtoei , ^ ^ 

the tditor of the Calcutta tniieraiy Ga ett% 
muA interested in the success Pf the above notu i d poenis, 
the production of an esteemed rela^ve residing at Dumfries 
m ^otlandt will be glad to receive orders for tiio work. 
Tbs pnee is six rupees. The book has not yet retched 
India, but a supply of copIm ttas been written foi Sub- 
s^ibers are requested to seil|l tteir oplers Twitb the pay- 
fflbnt ID advance) to Captain D. L. Rtchardbon, ( alcutta, 

'J. 2 : 

BiitygD Atm PvswsHEis Bv 1^. Crow, AT thb Indian 

Prsss, No. U, Esplanaob Raw^ Calcutta. 
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1^78iogx]W>niy is a sriende which most pemile 
siml^ at, god which all uractue <It is more eionly 
iMienicsd than. « the old and^he 

ymuijb the s»nk\iSTSik ftoAli| the shrewd andthe 
siiQpli^ Jfche confidu^ hnd m suspicious; .all 
trust more or less^ Sther for good or for #nl 
to the ohtward add Msihl^ signs of the ifter- 
nal spirit The philAsojihic il testimonies hk 
favor of this science are siffhc^ntly respectable 
bothnn character and number In the olden 
time the sages of and of India cultivated 
It with a severe CDt)iiisiaa4ib and it is •supposed 
that It was from tho^e eoantries thsf Pythagoras 
introduced it into Greece But the custom 
of judging of the mental movements by cor- 
poreal signs was coeval vvitii huiiian natuie 
The unspoken language of the features pre- 
ceded the language of sounds, though it wir 
* not till men began to analyze gnd arrange thur 
thoughts and commie the result of then tom non 
expciiem c, that Physiognomy was regaidcd*is i 
science Anstotk tre ited liigciy of the Pliysio^ 
nomy, not only of mm, but of the biuU cui- 
tion After his time in my Gitek mtliorl wiotc 
treatises upon the 6ub|ect of vvlinha collection 
was formed and published m 1780 Like Mc- 
dicige and Astrology it was foi a long time tsso 
ciotcd with divination, and they who followed 
it as a profession did not coiifiue their scrutiny to 
the mental chaiacter Uf the countenance, but en 
deavoured to trace in it'» liiieartients the destiny of 
the mdiMducil, as the ioitune ttller of the present 
diy peruses the lines ot the hand In ancient 
limes and esptcully m OiiuiUl countries, alinobt 
every truth was linked to eiror and supeistition 
When the oci ult sciences, as they are termed, 
faded before the light of knowledge, the common 
mass of mAi who are ever in extreme and who 
rarely exercise a very Ctareful discriminatpOQ, began 
to regard even many truths once anociited with 
delusions, with a contemptuous scaptwism little 
to be admired their previous wild credulity 
It was thus that the science of Physiognomy sliaied 
for a long p^Aod, the same fate with magic, witch - 
artdl. pud diTittatCbn This rejection, however, of, 
the theory interfared in no degree the piactise. 
Jden who laugh^ to sltorn the wri tAh rules of tho 
science, unconscWsly read and followed them in 
the Human cout^|Mice» the living index of the 
soul. It was sHUlhvdie commencement of the 
eighteenth cSntnrf t^t the science was reviv- 
ed. Several treatises on the subieel were tlMfii 
published both ui Engiaiid and on the Gm- 
tment by able Xavater 

was the first writer of endnence in modem 
times who made it fashionable and popplsr* 
Hie work on the subject was gdt up jneospleiidid 
u style and wUh sucaj^umeroua wnitrattve 
gravings* ai4%ai3u»rhi|DSsirwat so mucli es- 


> [Vot. 
•w« 
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teei^^his miluy persiml lArifalh though 
ha apposed by a few sflhe eom df toe dw ^ 
sp^ily obtained a large body or dis!ilpl«% and h^ 
writings wefp tmpiikted ikto vuMtow laMuages. 

A man more tmly^^s^r more oilt^d UM • 
volefit, the world harrardy Iwdih. Ijtts ewlustlr 
would snffernothing by a cks^isopps^ Wil|i^ 
of Fendon Idiom he in many respeeW Maemhled* 

He nhis not apso^ound phij^sopher, bht that he wap 
a man of genius no one ean have a moment^s 
doubt who has read his celebrated work on Fhi- 
sioffBomy, and Ae autdhiographical notices of bit 
early hfe It is true that Bie formar is often mu^ 
toofanexfh). It is also too verbose and desultory^* * 
and abounds in useless repetitions These 
defects must be at once tfdmitted ; but they dire 
redeemed by so many acuta snd ingenious obsi tv a- 
tions, by so many noMe sentiments, and bv buch 4 
pervading spirit of philanthropy and religioit that 
the* authoi^ enthusiasm is at noat irresi tihly con- 
tagmus Though his ardour in the illustration of 
hisiavorite science hegiiii(.s him oceasionsjlly into very 
untenable positions and leads him to 8p'*ak Somewhat 
too (lecidculy up m points thalaie purely iipoculatire. 

Ills fitmk ackiiowledrimmts ol ciio ind the cu- 
rio is oSDwal more thin unci i plated, that, ha 
know s little 01 nothin f 6t th snb)(^ notwithstod- 
ing his long studv andexpui tb an* 

ger of the reader and prepare nun tp make a li- 
beral allow ince loi every iitfpertcction. 

Lavatcr introduced lh3 stuily of omal physi- 
ognomy All preceding lufliors soRfined them- 
selves chicfl\ to a cousidt lafciou of wliat been 
called pathxignomy, which me hides mkly those 
moveable or accidental oV tAii^imt appearances 
in the miisclcb or ^ft partsv of the hmnan face 
wliidi bctiay the idcibsitudes of f clin^ and jSf 
thoight, while they neglected thpse permamAh 
outlines which indicate the geneial and fixed cha- 
racter of the heart and mind He was not only x 
physiognomist m the ordinary and limitecl senss 
of the term, but as much of a craniohgjM Up 
Gall or Spurzhcim, though ha did not prSi* 
tend to the same degree of pmMnatural know- 
ledge, ngr attempt, as they Si, to divide the 
mind intpMdistiiict and opposing fiiculties and as- 
sign them their several little buifipa or cells Ha 
may fairly, howsVtir, be regarded as the origina- * 
tor of the system adopted by thole gentlemen, 
though they have earned it to an eztei^ IjhiC has 
gone far beyond tlie wildest pharftasies ofm wot^ 
thy lAan of Zurich If we are no| mistakea 
Gall fbok credit to himsglf for the entiie onginah^ 
of his sysllm, th# foundmiaii of which is laid m 
the pages of Lavater AmAI events the pubhe 
are aScustomad to regar£r4|i]l as the onginator 


of the system which he 
lAvater as a mlVe stud( 
face Mrj|fi|||nbt makes 
tracing tyjjn^ry of th# 
in the worn no puh^hi 
IMS. ^ 
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onl^ for we are aware that*by manv philMophere, 
it le applied not Merely to the neeh ana bones 
i^men and animals, but to the eiternal appearance 
of all objects whatever, either animate or inani- 
mate. We limit its application to the features of men 
and brutes. When Lavmter passes, as he often does, 
from the expression, of the moveable portions of 
the counteipaBcc and traces the internal and per- 
manent character in the form of the^scuU, he is 
a , oraiiloscopical physiognomist. 


We take our creed in craniology from 
the pages of Lavater, but we eanrtot adopt 
* the wild and inconsistent th^ries of Gall^and 
Spnrzheim, nor coincide in their positive and pre- 
cipitate decisions. The broad principles of the 
•cience are ver^ clearly explained by *the for- 
mer writer, and these ^ perhaps, few reasonable 
and thinking men are now disposed to question. 
It is said that Professor Brown who in his arti- 
cle on craSiology in the second volume of the Edin- 
, burgh Review, was so sweeping in his objec- 
tions, not only repented his unqualified hosti- 
lity to the new science, but from a bitter and 
aarcastic opponent became a true friend and 
believer. It is certain that in spite of 
the extravagance and the blunders of its latest 
expofinders, it is rapidly gaining ground amongst 
persons of reficction. 


‘Lavater advises the student to place a collec- 
tion of sehlla or casts of heads ot celebrated or 
well-known persons in one horizontal row. 
After compnrmg those sculls or casts carefully 
with each otlior, ari<l each with the intellectual 
or moral character of the individual, the student 
may proceed to the consideration of the external 
conformation of unknown persons. He who 
after comparing the heads of men of various degrees 
of mental power can remain of opinion that there is 
no difference between the sculls of the highest and 
lowest prders of intellect, or in other words that 
mind leaves no fixed and legible traces upon 
matter, whether bone or flesh, must have a cranium 
of his own that would be a puzzle 1 1 the phreno- 
logist were it to indicate any portion of in- 
telligence beyond the merest instinct. Per- 
haps there is no instance in the whole history of 
human greatness of a man of magnificent genius 
with % head of which the sincipital or frontal por- 
tion was at once both low and narrow. We 
occasionally indeed meet with persons of consi- 
derable capacity whose foreheads may exhibit 
either the one ow the other of these defects, but 
never both, and tne defect is invariably redeemed 
by the opposite advantage of height oi^ breadth. 
But though genius refuses to reside in a forehead 
at once both low and narrow, it is not every high 
or broad one that is honored by its presence. A 
large forehead iscnoi always intellectual. Its pe- 
culiarity o{ shape and inclination is of great im- 
portance. If it either falls too far back from the 
face or too much ovei^angs it, though in other res- 
pectaof fairproporiion/it is indicative of mental 
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city. The forebea4,of aifi idiot generally qither 
hangs clumsily, like a projecting rock, over a 
wild and dreaiy face, or falls directly back os we 
find it in the lower animals. 

Lavatjpr did not confine himself to the mea- 
surement of „ the height or breadth of a fore- 
head, but carefully traeec^its various outlines < 
in different positions, and each peculiarity of 
the skin. The bony pan he considered to de- 
note the degree of original |mwer and 'sensibi- 
lity of the mind; and the covering byits looseness 
or tension and the number, form nnd^ direction 
of the wrinkles indicated, in his opinion, either 
its generally predominant passions or its 
present state. It may seem ridiculous to place 
much reliance bn the appearances of the niere 
skin of the forehead, but it cannot be denied that 
they are materially infiuenced by the form of 
thebones. The variety of form in the bones produces 
a correspondent variety in the skin. The wrinkles 
are either perpendicular, horizontal, curved, or 
mixed and confused, according to the shape of the 
forehead. It is by the st^dy of the bones and 
the skin together that^ the" it.trllectual and moral 
traits of the frontal region of the head are to be 
discovered with precision. The bones represent 
the internal power, the covering its application. 

We do not pretend to offer on tho present occa- 
sion a full or minute treatise on the subject 
of this article, for to do so with any degree 
of success it would be necessary to give it a great, 
deal more attention than we have yet bestowed on 
it. We confine ourselves to the few thoughts and 
illustrations that occur to us without any study or 
preparation. 

It is very rarely that we find amongst those who 
deny the truth of Physiognomy, ^ man of much 
acuteness or reflection. The few i^asonable per- 
sons who are met with in the ranks of its opponents 
arc generally influenced more by a mistnist of tlibir 
own physiognomical discernment, or aii apprehen- 
sion of the mischief and injustice which follow 
erroneous judgments, than by any serious con- 
viction that the mind is not generally stamped 
upon the features. To those who object to the 
science on the ground of its uncertainty, as regards 
human skill, there are two answers. lu the 
first place truth itself is not to be rejected or 
denied because its followers are occasionally at 
fault ; and in the second, let us reason as cau- 
tiously and as coldly as we may, we can ne- 
ver wholly resist the impressions whether right 
or wrong which we receive from the peru- 
sal of a human face. There is no science, how- 
. ever useful or important, the professors of \(riiich 
have not fallen into egregious errors. It i% not 
less unreasonable to reject Phpiognomy because 
the physiognoraift io oVcasionally mistaken, than, 
it would be tQ^eject theology, medicine, and even 
the mathematics on similar ^grounds. The 
teachers and students are alike liable to error in 
them all. Science is fixed, but man is* falli- 
ble. Lavater acknowledges bis repeated blun-* 
ders without supposing that his 8wn mistakes 
an argument against the truth df his favorite 
seienee, but Gall and Spj^heim seem to think 
themselves as infallible Pope, and have so 

ciompletely identified tbeihsielvds with the science 
whi& they'taach, that to contbsa an error, however 
aiight^ in theii( minutest details^ or their wildest 
specjodatiiOns, would be <tai]iN^unt.to anadnussion 
that all the' broad printiplea of; phrenology, are 
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lik^ the baseless fabri&af a vision. In a lectara de- 
livered by the latter at Liverpool in May 1822^ he' 
said that if but one tender and aiectionate n^^her 
could be proved to be deficient in the orgw of 
pbiloprogenitiveness or the loVe of clpldren (a 
bump at the back of the head) .or not have it 
sfi’on^ly developed Ije would give up Phienology at 
onee ! A decision of this nature is equally un- 
philosophical and presumptuous. It is like the 
dogmatism of a pligious enthusiast who stakes the 
cause of Christianity on the accuracy of his own 
interpr^tatiaib. 

It is not to be wondered at if conduct such as this 
exposes Phrenology itself to the scepticism or con- 
tempt of the multitude who are too apt to believe 
that a teacher is a kind Of incarnation of his 
science, id the same spirit In which they connect 
the extravagance and bigotry of a priest with the 
essential character of his religion. 

A profound study of Physiognomy would per- 
haps enable us to trace the origin of our ideas of 
beahty. It is a problem that has excruciated 
many subtle intellects. We may still, however, ha- 
zard an opinion, that it is fiot a quality of matter. 
The face, per se, has probably no more relation to 
beauty or ugliness than a lamp or transparent vase 
that betrays the light or colour from within. Beau- 
ty is a moral or intellectual quality shining through 
material forms. Those forms are the most pleas- 
ing to the eye, which are commonly the medium 
of the mental quality that we most admire. Mr. 
Burke, with all his ingenuity and acuteness, seems 
to have been more successful in showing what 
beauty is not, than what it is. We cannot adopt his 
vagne and unsatisfactory definition. It is for 
the greater part, he says, some quality in bo- 
dies acting mechanically upon the numan mind 
by the intervention of the senses.*’ Hogarth had 
a« similar theory. Some late writers on the 
subject, among whom are Mr. Alison and Mr. 
Jetirey, suppose that in reality no one form of 
matter is more beautiful than another, and that 
all our ideas of beauty are the result of habit 
and association. For our own parts, we rea- 
dily receive this theory though it has often 
been opposed with considerable ingenuity. Mr. 
Hazlitt, in his little essay on the subject, though 
he does not define what beauty is, endeavours to 
show that it is in some way inherent in the ob- 
ject. In^this, we think that he has failed. 

To the argument that beauty is a mere quality 
of mind, it may perhaps be objected that there are 
certun material objects, unconnected with life or 
spirit, such as a flower or a shell, which are ad- 
mtred as soon as seen. But even in new and in- 
animate objects the mind invariably discovers some 
kind of analogy, however slight or remote^ with 
its own naturci The analogy is not the less deci- 
sive because 4 » sbmetimes a secret and almost 
unconscious process. It is in this way tliat poets 
bAathe life and passion into all external things 
and sympathize with their own creations. The 
more ima^ation we possess, the deeiier is our 
sense of beauty. The Venus de Medicis^ that ex- 
cites some men to an ecstacy of admiration, is re- 
garded by others whose corporeal vision is in no 
dmee inferior, with absolute indifference. The 
efl^t depenas greatly upon the mind of the ob- 
server. Persons of exquisite delicacy of taste and 
feeling recognize trait% of a congenial .spirit in 
the smooth elegance and 4ic flowing outlines 


of thsi^facr^dnd.figflre.' Wa^must^ espabh 
of conceiving lu^irfXiympatbil^g '^ 
temal spirit bslbi^^ w Otttwal§ 
awaken a gennind liilhtuiisrii. On 
no man who has Ml i." <idheh of ^ueneli 
or nobility in his own nature can stiidy Hio 
science of Physiognomy with complete success. 
He might quickly discover his qwn«criides or 
weaknesses in the faces of kindred characters, but 
the signs of a higher spirit would escape his^j^e. 
tration, or present a tacit reproof of his own 
self-esteem, that would render him* quite unable 
to jperuse them with an impartial judgment. * 
There is a great deal of truth, in the common 
saying, that a person has generally the good or ill 
quaUdet which he attributes ^ mankind. If 
swift had written a work on Physiognomy it 
would have been very different from that (|f Leva- 
ter. The more the latter studied the coiflatenan* 
ces of men, the higher became his opiiflon of our 
internal nature. But the cold, the stem, the sue* 
picious and sarcasdc English Satirist would have* 
found nothing but wickedness and foUy in 
’’ human face divine.” He only who unites in 
himself the rarely connected qualities of an enlarg- 
ed and liberal mind with a capacity for minute 
observation, and a knowledge of the worldVith a 
pure and gentle heart, can hope to attain an equal 
facility in tracing the signs of vice or rirtue. 

The opponents of Physiognomy found their 
chief objections on isolated facts, and accidental 
circumstances. They are people who have a 
strange prejudice against all broad principles and 
general rules. With them a slight mistake even 
in the language of a proposition decides its fate. 
They rejoice at a flaw in the indictment. Thus 
if they happen for once in their lives to meet widi 
an honest face on the shoulders of a rogue, or to 
have discovered a professed physiognomist in er- 
ror, or to have proved their own want of nhysiog- 
nomical discernment by some still greater olunder, 
we are gravely assured that appearances are de- 
ceitful and are called upon to believe that the soul 
of man is never legible in his face. They con- 
clude that the aspect of humanity is a continual 
lie, because they nave in some instances failed to 
read it rightly, or because certain individuals by 
a cunning misuse of their features and others by 
some accident in life or some unkindly freak of 
nature form exceptions to the ordinary copespon- 
dence between mind and matter, rhyaiognomy 
is a science which can never admit of mamema- 
tical precision. But entirely to reject it on that 
account is illogical and absurd. The physician’s 
art is equally uncertain. The full and blooming 
cheek is a sign of health and strei^th, and the pale 
and thin one of sickness and debility. He is guided 
by these tokens. Should they sometimes happen to 
deceive him, (such occurrences being comparatively 
rare) he does not the less regard them in other cas- 
es as symbolical of the internal condition of the sjrs- 
tem. He acts upon his general experience. If a- 
moqgst a thousand appms of whicn the qualitv cor- 
responds with their plump and rosy look, tnere snould 
be five or six that are rotten at the core, it would be 
ridiculous and childish to dispute on account of 
these extettons, the general assertion, thet the 
quality is indicated by its appearance. . 

Notwithstanding our occasionale misses and 
disappointments, ue human face is stilt like a book 
clreserencqnduchwepefpetuallycoiUNilt We study 
thf|featarea of eirtianger before we e^^ him to 





md^h 'inftmtelv4nor« trafli and 
' ' I WwKKd^ttniM at by a more lem^th- 
liboiious pwcea*. Looki are more 
Tegibl^'tkaii worde; and far less deceitful. 'We can 
better eammand our phrases than our features, 
though the former are by no means so expressive 
of the Miovfments of the soul. Even deeds are 
more equivocal than looks, becai^se the motives 
which ^Ve them their real character are oft^ too 
deeply shrouded in the heart to be discovered by 
the world. 


* Onr first impressions are commonly the tmest. 
The general character of the face* and the peculiar 
etpression whMi is stamped upon the features by 
the thoughts and ftelings of many years, flash into 
our minds with more force and clearness when we 
meet them as a novelty than when they become 
more fatniliar. Thus the first \iew of a landscape 
or a city imV^^sses the real effect more vividly on 
« the fancy than any subsequent or more deliberate 
observation. It is rarely that we can entirely con- 
quer the feeling of repugnance which is sometimes 
excited by the countenance of a stranger. Neither 
can we always explain the cause, even to ourselves. 


I do not like thee Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why 1 Ainnot tell. 


Even when^ subsequent familiarity, an ex- 
change of kind ofiices, and a strong desire to 
shake oflf an apparently ungenerous prejudice, 
suppress for a time all harsh and unfriendly thoughts 
some accidental exposure of character, either 
in word, or deed, or look, is almost sure to confirm 
our first impression. There is a curious passage 
in Gessner’s Life of Lavater, that may serve as an 
illustration. We quote the translation by Thomas 
Holcroft*. 


" A person to whom he was an entire Atranfi;er was once 
announced, and introduced to him as a visitor. The first 
idea that ro^ in his mind, the moment he saw him, was» 
• This man is a murderer’— He however suppressed the 
thoujtht at unjustifiably severe and h.isty, and conversed 
with the person with nis accustomed civility. The culti> 
vated understanding, extensive information, :inl ease of 
manner which he discovered in his visitor, inspirerl him with 
the highest respect for his intellectual endowments, and his 
esteem for these, added to the benevolence and candour 
natural to him, induced him to disregard the unfavourable 
impression he had received from his first appearance with 
respect to hit) moral character. The next day he dined 
with him hy invitation ; but soon after it was known 
that fills accomplished gentleman was one of the assassins 
of the late king of Sweden ; and he found it adviseable to 
leave the country as speedily as possible.’* 


Rousseau somewhere speaks of a man in whose 
countenance he traced certain obscure and mysteri- 
ous indications of an evil char acter, and he accord- 
in^y resolved to avoiil him quietly while there 
was yet peace between them, for he felt, he knew 
not why,^thatit couiyi not long continue. Every 
man has experienced from repulsive features the 
saraa strong but undefinable impressions. Rous- 
however, often fell into great mistakes, for 
his fimey outran his observation. He regarded 
the fhee as a book in which he might read stravge 
mattersi Itnd was far too whimsical and distrust^ 


in Rousseau’s oa^ wotfis. we weiw sitting 
pn^ evening, after sapper, silent by the fireside, 
1 oaught his (Hume’s) ewes intently fixed on 
mine, as indeed happene(| very often; and that 
in a manner of which it is very difficult to ^ve an 
idea. At that time he gave me a stedfast, pierciqg 
look, mixed with a sneer which greatly disturbed me. 
To get rid of the embarrassment I lay under, I fih- 
deavoured to look full at him in xny turn ; f)ut in 
fixing my eyes against his, T fen the most inex- 
pressible terror, and was obliged soon to turn 
them n.vav. The speech and physlogAmynof tho 
good David is that of an honest man ; but where, 
great God ! did this good man borrow those eyes 
he fixes so sternly and unaccountably on those 
of his friends ? 

The impression of this look remained *with me, 
and gave ma much uneasiness. My trouble in- 
creased even to a degree of fainting ; and if I had 
not been relieved by an effusion of tears, I had 
been suffocated. Presently after this I was seized 
with the most violbnt remorse ; 1 even despised 
myself ; till at length, in a transport which I still 
remarnber with delight,, I sprung on his neck, 
embraced him eagerly ; while almost choked with 
sobbing, and bathed in tears, I cried out, in bro- 
ken accents, No, no, David Hume cannot be trea^ 
ckeroua. It he he not the beet of men, he must be 
the basest of mankind, David Hume politely re- 
turned my embraces, and, gently tapping me on 
the back, repeated several times, in a good-natured 
and easy tone, Why, what, my dear Sir ! Nay, my 
dear Sir ! Oh, my dear Sir / He said nothing 
more. I Ldt my heart yearn within me. We went 
to bed ,* and I set out tho next day for the country.” 

Hume answers all this by explaining, that like most 
studious men, he was subject to reveries and fits of 
absence, in which he sometimes had a fixed look 
or stare. A cool and sober physiognomist could 
not have made so ridiculous a mistake as that of 
Rousseau. 

Thomas Moore has a poetical fling at physiog- 
nomy. 

la vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face ; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses 
Crooked mouth, or short prolioscis ; 

Boohie.s have looked as wise and bright 
As Plato or the Stagvrite ; 

And many a sage and learned skull 

Has peeped through windows dark and dull. 

** Moore, 

This may bo wit hut it is not philosophy. We 
have answered its logic by anticipation in noticing 
the ordinary objections. He has even Holy Writ 
against him. ** Wisdom maketh the countenance 
bright.”* Spenser was not only a greater poet, but 
a better philosopher than Moore, and saw the 
strict analogy betvyeen the mind and body. 

*' For of the soul t.ie body form doth take.” 

Spenser. 

Has Nature bestowed upon man such an admirable 
mechanism of features for no useful end ? The pfiv- 
port of outward e.xpres8ion is to show what passes 
in the mind, and as we have already Wd, it is 


to make MM end accurate physiognomist. 1 n the 
account 4(f|M:^nntrBversy Mtween him and Hume 
there w^lt^ufteUe and rharacteristiebMuee of his 
too fat^^|Sld>ittterpremfiou of It is given 

* m mkor Ulie wenimewa wriun-i' yuUefaHefoi^ died 


* Lavater aim give« Scriptorai authority for the truth 
of physiognomy, and makes the followiim quotation.-^' A 
man may be known hy hU IM,' and one Umt hu 
undexotanidlng by lua oDttntenaaee,> when thou mooteao 
him.*' ThU passage is not in tho Pr^tosfont Bible, but 
may ho found ihr* the RoibaB Catholic verdon of the Scrip- 
tures. See ScciesimstleHs, xix. Sfo Tho following verse m 
the same ohnpte' asd'the same ve^op, is eqaoUy to the pur- 
posoi^ibe atUra of tho body, and the langh^Or of the tooth, 
and file s*It of iho maa,fhow what too ' 
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far more true than wAla. Speecit it hae been 
Wittily observed was given to man to conceal h ti 
thoughts. But looks cannot often deceive the mtMt 
inexperienced of mankinc^ All children have skir 
in physiognomy. It is our mothers tongue. 
We^understand it in our cradles. It is universal 

* Even animals can read it in the faces of their kind; 
and Sometimes in that of man. It is wonderfu 
with what precision we peruse the countenancei 
of those on who our hopes and happiness depend 
Thus boys at school have a singular felicity in die 
coveringathemoodof their master in the condition 
of his features*- 

** Well do the boding tremblers learn to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face." 

“ There is jurely” says Sir Thomas Brown, a 
physiognomy which master mendicants observe; 
whereby they instantly discover a merciful aspect, 
and will single out a face wherein they spy the 
signatures and marks of mercy; for there are 
mystically in our faces certain characters, which 
carry sn them the motto of our sSuls, wherein he 
that can read A. C. may read our natures.’* 
Lavater describes a particular kind of nose which 
in his opinion is of more worth than a kingdom. 
This is somewhat too extravagant, wc admit, but 
tlie value of an honest and noble face can hardly 
be overrioted. Montaigne says, that on the mere 
credit of his open aspect, persons who had no other 
knowledge of his character had the most implicit 

• confidence in his honor. He gives some curious 
illustrations of this fact. Even Moore, whose ver- 
sified attack on physiognomy wc have just quoted, 
has shown his just appreciation <if beauty of person 
as associated with beauty of mind, and has on all 
occasions connected certain internal qualities with 
certain exterior marks in the persons of his 
heroes and his heroines. The Veiled Prophet of 
Kh^ssan has a visage in keeping v'ith his hideous 
soul, and the light of the harain, the young Nour- 
mahal, is blessed with a set of features and a 
figure that are worthy of an angel. 

While her laugh, full of life without any controul, 

But the sweet one of graceful nes-i, rung from her soul ; 
And where it most .sparkled no glance could discover, 
la lip, cheek, or eyes, for it brightened all over, — 

Like any (air lake that the breeze is upon 
When it breaks intu^ dimples and laugh i in the sun. 

For this exquisite description we forgive the 
poet the obnoxious passage about physiognomy. It 
would redeem a darker sin. if any man were to find 
a face like that ofNourmahars concealing a cold and 
diabolical character, he might have some shadow 
of a reason to deny that there is a correspondence 
between the features and the soul, though even in 
suclt a case the shock that the discovery would 
occasion would be a sufficient proof that anomalies 
of this nature are extremely rare and strikingly at 
variance with opr general experience. Lavater 
lays great stress on the very unequivocal and de- 
cisive character of a laugh. If it be free and 
heafty and occasion a general and light movement 
in all the features, and dimple the cheek and chin, 
it is an almoft infallible evidence of the absence of 
anjr great natural wickedness of disposition. 

In judging of the character from the countenance 
it is of great importance to observe which emotions 
are most happily expressed. The frequency 
of a smile is not so true a sign of gentleness and 
good humour, as its facility. 

In considering the tryth or falsehood of the 
general proposition that the body corresponda with 



the soul we,M|iaF fciriy illustrate it * 
cma. No man tor instance coubeete L 
mind corporeal defosimty .iHtb perfect >1 
sod. As we cannot ipoifceive pure uW 
spirit we give it a fieshly but most glo^d^fr^*^, 
ternal. An angel with alow monkey l^head 
and a flat or a pug nose is a contradictioU^hich 
neither reason nor fancy can wholly jeconcUe. 
We derive this impression of the fitness of thin r:; 
from Nature herself, who reveals the harmosiy of 
that mysterious system which connects tht; flesh 
and the spirit of all mortal beings. Occasional 
and flight deviations from the general rule do not 
shake the faith of philosophic mitid.<t. Even ad- 
mitting (but only however, for the sake of the 
argument) that some of the mast armable and 
intellectual men have had the faces of viLuins 
and of idiots ; what does it prove ? Such: ex- 
ceptions are not more remarkable the 
occasional monstrous births of men asdWutcs. 
Because some individuals have been horn witly 
two heads or a hairy hide it is nut the less a law • 
of nature that mankind have only one head a piece 
and smooth uncovered skins. * 

We regret that we have not more time and space 
to do justice to our subject. We would fain dwell 
upon the majestic external. conformation (if the 
greatest poets and philosophers both of ancient and 
modern tunes. 'J'hc heads of these men are all more 
or less indicative of their mental character. Mon- 
taigne indeed laments the ugliness of Socrates and 
repeats the well known anecdote of the physiog- 
nomical judgment passed on him by Zopyrus, 
that he was ** stupid, brutal, sensual and addicted 
to drunkenness.” With resj)ect to the original 
moral qualities of the philosopher the decision 
was not erroneous, for Socrates himself admitted 
that his virtues were a hard-gained triumph over 
his natural disposition. But the philosopher's 
forehead was a fitting tabernacle for a lofty 
mind. No craniologist would have doubted his 
intellectual power. The skill of Zopyrus was cou- 
fined to the perusal of the lower features. 

How delightful is the study of the human head ! 

It is a mystery and a glory! It at once per- 
plexes the reason and kindles the imagination 1 
What a vast world of thought and feeling is 
contained within its ivory walls I From that 
small citadel of the soul what a host of Tnighty 
and immortal thoughts are scattered OA'er tbe won- 
dering universe! What floods of external light, and 
what an endless variety of sounds are admitted to 
the busy world within, through those small but 
beautiful apertures, the eye and the ear ! Those blue 
windows of the mind expose a sight more lovely 
and profotind than the azure depths of the sea or 
sky ! Those delicately penciled arches that hang 
their lines of loveliness above (|)ie mental heaven, 
are more full of grace and glory than the rainbow 1 
Those rosy portals that give entrance to the invisi- 
ble Spirit of Life, and whence issue those “ winged 
words” that steal into the lover's heart or the 
sageis mind, or fly to the uttermost corners of the 
earth, and live for ever, surpass in beauty the 
orient cloud-gates of tlie dawn ! To trace ^ in 
such exquisite outworks the state of the interior is 
an occupatkiu almost worthy of a God ! 

D. L. R. 

0 

• • In the •bvre idiiiewhat hniriod artid^ we aro awwa 
that we have not icoue aaj&ciontly nito dataU. Wa^liall 
perlbpa aake ameada for this in a t'otaie 
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* ADIEU TO THE RACES. 

■ * 

Adieu to theiUeei l they're over!— 

’ And Benatea no longer looks gay. 

Tor strangen, botli ganililcrs, and loven, 
scattered, likf stvallovrs, away: 

There's nobody, left to amuse us. 

Of the fiay tlirong who lately were hve ; 

By aiiigiu/:, or ia( ini;, or fiirtinir, 

t)r helping tlicir friends out with beer. 

• Adieu to the Rare.*? I A gloom 
flas ailed itself over the land, 

I'he course, now looks lone, and forsaken. 
Ail glool^y, i(pd vacant, the Stand : . 

While the l^ies who lately so graced it, 
Witli pale cheeks, and noses, so red. 
i^ke the air in another direction, 

Or slamber contented in bed. 

Adieu to the Races ! they're over ! 

1 he dinners, the concert^, and balls, 

Every “ TiirHle's’' returned to his station. 
All llie steeds, aie shut up in their stalls : 
W'hile of many, who lately contended 
torparluers, in life?oi quadiillcs, 

Some have mairhed fo a I falf-13alta station 
While Olliers, have gone to the lulls. 


Adieu to the meeting f Another 
Will come with n’s dinners, and balls, 
And hurry away like its brother, 

In dancing, and dirting, and calls,— 
Will it come with a smile, or a sigh, 
Will it come with a blessing, or curse? 
Will the girls bo as pretty as ever. 

Will the running be better, or worse; 
Will it had me much thinner, or fatter, 
Still in debt, or as rich as a jew, 

Or married, or buried,— no mattci j 
Adieu to the meeting ! Adieu ! 

Benares, January, 1835 . 


LoftoE’s Portraits.— Tliis work h too 
Miiwi) to utanrl m need of any ronimendntion fre 
the periodical critics. It is sufficient to announ 
the numbers as they appear. Mee,.rs. Thacker ai 
U. are the Ulentta puWiMliers of this spleiid 
work. Ihe imrnbers for January and Febina 
a« now before us. I’he first contoins portraits 
Kmg Charles the second; Charles Howard 
of ^ottinghami and Willia 
first Lord Paget., Ihe other contains portraits 
^ Hugh Middleton; James Stanley, Karl 

of Mono 

Regent ot Scotland. Ihe engravings are in tl 
mingled line and stippled manner, and are work 
with much vipur and precision. 'This sefiee 
portra;^ would form an excellent study for tl 
physK^^U^st. They have all a marked chaiacte 
anaate gtooendlyeupposed to be good likenesae 
paintings are by very celebrati 

^CHO^iireHEB Th>atr*!-W, ' shall noth 

^ pwfintq;^ of Henry IV* jponr neKt. 


A SAILOR’S RK|11N18CENC£S. 

•* Counterfeit? I lie, 1 am no counterfeit. To die if to be a 
counterfeit ; for lie is bat tlie counterfeit of a man who 
hath not the life of a inan|^ but to counterfeit dyine when 
‘ inaiiJhcreby Uvelh ii t{> ok no counterfeit, but the true 
und perfect image of Lie sjideed." 

CIIAPTEll II. t 

Now unlike Shakespear's knight though I wa 9 
down m tlie battle it was in good carnestT. 1 really 
thought it was all up with me, so suddenly was 
my position changed from the vertical to the ho- 
rizontal, that I was perfectly ignorant of the cause, 
and very naUirally thought [ was sliot through 
the head, or heart at least. For my head rang as 
though half a dozen llirdy Girdies were grinding 
away in its interior, and blue and red stars danced 
vividly liefore my eye.s. My hands were mecha- 
nically directed towards the place where iny head 
ought to be ; it was the first part of my body, 
that carnc in contact with the deck when 1 fell — I 
suj)pose from ^.s greater gravity. Having con- 
vinced myself that it still retained its illative 
position, (that is, with regard to the other part 
of my body, for as F said, it was parallel to the 
hlSirizon,) I then felt about my stoitn^h and was 
rather disappointed (agreeably so) not to find a 
hole in it. In the midst of my bewilderment the 
gun was loaded and run out again, w'hicli relieved 
my foot from ihe trap it had been in, fur it was 
jammed between the truck of the gun car- 
riage and the deck. The fact was that the gim had' 
been fired, while a man close to me was busy 
training it with a handspike, and the recoil knock- 
ed the handspike out of lus hand, which catching 
my logs tripped me up. My feet went under the 
carriage and one of the trucks lodged oo the in- 
step of my left foot. The Frenchman’s mainsail 
being down, sadly bothered him, and our men 
after giving three cheers (for they were beginning 
to know what was what) peppered him in grand 
style. Allen Clark a forc-castle man humanely 
bandaged my leg, with tiie end of the fore Royal 
Clue-line by way of a tourniquet to stoji the blood, 
and rolled me under the hills (I w'as stationed to 
the 2d gun before the gang-way so that 1 was 
close to the bitts when I fell,) “ Who’s that down ?” 
demanded an ollicer, as Allen was rolling me along 
the deck, as he would the ribs and trucks of 
a pork barrel when reduced into what sailors call 
a shake. • 

“ It is little Gabhy the fore-top man, sir. I am just 
putting him out from among folks' feet," said Allen. 

1 saw no more of the fight ; for the blood flowing 
copiously I sickened, and in a few minutes fell 
fast asleep. This is what is called fainting 1 suppose ; 
if so, as far as 1 recollect it was a very pleasant 
sensation, only accompanied with a little sqiieamish- 
ncss, as we cdl it. Ne.xt day the Frenchman was not 
to be seen. How it was accounted for to the ad- 
miral, that she got alongside of us iinperceived, I 
really do not know, but it was gazetted as a tmart 
action, and that but for some of the Beetle's ngging 
being shot away, which prevented hev chasing, the 
cutter would have been taken. As it was, 1 believe 
the Frenchman had nothing to boast of ; for 
his mainsail came down as well as myself, which 
was with our first good broadside — and we got sail 
upon the Brig, (1 say we, for sailofs like authors 
and monafehs are allowed to use the plural) ( al- 
though 1 was fast asleej) under the bitts all the 
time) We handled him so roughly that he was glad 
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to beat a retreat tout aod jast^iiot his souare 
sail on her and veered away before the wind — as 
the order was ^ivcn .to hoard her. As soon as she 
l^t fairly before it,* she slipped away from us ina S. 
W. direction, and was soon lost sight of in^hedark. 

In this brush we had three men killed, outright, 

» one died next day of.his wounds, and fifteen were 
wounded, among whom was your humble servant 
no less an individual than Gabriel Gaskcl, fore- 
topman, in the starl^oard watch, and coxswain of 
H. M. Brig Beetle's Jolly Boat. Yes, I was wound- 
ed, alihq,' thank God not a grain of French lead, 
iron, or steel, ever perforated my skin, and I hope 
never will. 

Next day when lying in the cable tier with my 
foot properly served and parcelled secundum artem 
(as the Df^ctor used to say) surrounded by my 
wounded shipmates, I began to philosophize upon 
the propriety of this sad fighting by candle-light; 
and the first inference I drew, was, that if general- 
ly adopted it would decidedly raise the price of 
ta11o\^, (my father was a tallow clmndler) so that my 
couclusiou was quitc^ natural as well as logical, 
ukhoii^U I believe not origiq|il; for 1 have heard of 
ail old lady who when she asked the cliaiuUer (ij^ot 
my faJur) why the bawbee candles were much 
s uiL r than formerly, and was informed it was 
all o.ving to the war, replied, r/wV /ul: the folks; 
l:•ln they no get enough of it with the blessed day- 
lighl, buLtliey nwuifeckt by candle-light? Having 
decid ed t>i’5 kAioM.y point to my own satisfaction. 1 
njxr. too’uinU) condderation the lUiiity of it ; what 
had vve gam -d by it, thought I, four of his Majesty's 
B ah jects lulled, and liow many did f say wounded ? 
20, was it? iio! look liack in case you make 
a mistake; Aye 1 j, yes iiiueen inon wounded, 
three guns dismoimled, at least so much so, as to 
be rendered useless iiatii tuey had new carriages, 
foremast badly woundtMl, maiii-toi»mast, and 
maiAboom shot away, and ho.v many shot holes 
in our hull ; and wlial state the rigging was in, may 
be conceived, when it look one day and a half to get 
her into anything iikeorder ; after the hour’s prper- 
ing wc got from the gay little Frenchman. Well it 
is worse than useless to light so, thought I, I don’t 
like it. It is wicked too to kill and mangle men so, 
in the dark ; then the nation will be a few hundred 
pounds poorer, to repair our damages; but then, 
it was the Frenchman’s fault, we did not seek the 
quarrel, what could we do ? when attacked, in the 
dark too?-Avhy nothing but what we did. We could 
not run away if we hud wanted to do so for the beg- 
gar got athwart our hows, and we were caught 
napping with the topsails close reefed, the main 
yard aback and the fishing traiil fast to it. Gon- 
fouitd the fishing traul I detest the name ; no more 
fisherman captains for me ; but for it all this mischief 
would not have happened; — we could do nothing 
but fight then, thought I,and 1 am glad we gave him 
as good as we g^. Well 1 do not much fancy this 
fighting work, mthongh 1 suppose it’s all right. 
OthAr people perhaps like it better. So I came to the 
conclusiou that as soon as I saw the road clear, and 
my game foo0 healed, I would take my leave of both 
the Brig and H. M. .service for ever, and leave 
fighting to those who had a turn for it. I have al- 
ways had an aversion to it. 1 can now sav 1 have 
seen, no not seen, but felt and heard a nght and 
it is much more pleasant to talk about than to be 
engaged in. 1 was roused from my cogitations bv 
a heavy groan from the stq^board cable tier witn 
O my God, my God, my legs, my legs !" from a 


poor fellow who had ftoth the calves of his h\ga 
carried away by a round shot. “ ICbep up yourheayf 
my dear Bill," said the boatswain’a wife, who 
attending the wounded with a truly motherly care. 
Rough as she was, and she was an unpolished dia- 
mond, Bet Kimber had a heart that could feel for 
another, and she was never so hapi)y as whon ad- 
ministering comfort to the sick or w'oiin^eti. Poor 
Betty ! I shall not soon forget her kindness to me. 

I used to write her letters for her to her mother, 
addressed to Mrs. Sally Slabline. Mutton Cove. Ply- 
mouth Dork. " Keep up your heart my dear Bill," 
said she, " and try to sleep." 

There is nothing the matter with my heart," 
roared the tar, “ O ! it's my legs, it'uny legs that 
pain meV' This is some of Sir^onn Falsta^s 
honor, thought I. yi^ conscience ! if I get fairly out 
of this bathing tul) of a brig they will never, catch 
me fighting again if I can help it. 

The Soblilly-Boys bell uow rattled ia my ears 
calling all that were able to use their nftei' pins 
to repair to the medicine chest to get their wounds • 
dressed, which completely upset my philosophical 
reverie, ami I have never been able to get into tlfe 
train again. 

Wfi were ordered into Rheerness to repair, and 
in a few days we were again among the Honks of 
colliers that swarm on the coast of Eiiglari.l be- 
tween the Thames and the Tyne, and buaz about 
as busy as liecs in harvest 

We sailed through whole fleets of them, some 
of them I knew, and hundreds I did not, hut it 
was with a full heart and a watery eye. I leaned 
on my crutch, and gazed wistfully, as one after 
another hounded merrily jiast us, hastening to their 
desired haven, each man or boy on board looking 
forward to be embraced by a vvife, a mother, or a 
sister, while we poor slaves were iiimief! up as close 
as felons in Newgate. The Old Frisiuh, among 
the r-*st p issed clos^ to us, flying light, and hound 
to the northwanl. 1 could see the oldsmppcr on the 
quarter deck, with his chocolate-coloured neckcloth 
and tarpaulin hat, which had weathered many a 
gale; a yard of clay projected from his bows like a 
frigate’s flying iibboom,a pigtail the pride of his heart, 
sbme eighteen inches long adorned the after part 
of liis venerable grey poll, forming an angle with 
his body of about ten degrees, and stood out in 
bright relief from his snuff coloured jacket^ leav- 
ing a beautiful greasy track, down between his 
manly shoulders, clear and shining as the wake of 
a line of battle ship in a smooth sea, or the moon 
on the ocean, when dimmed by a ripple'--Ohl 
the sight of it was too much. 1 burst into tears. 
Then there was Robert Carse the carpenter heaving 
the lead, and singing out most musically quarter less 
nine. His luunmock, I recollect, hung on the star- 
board vside in the half deck, and had not been mi>ved 
for twelve years. Then he had artlaughter, Jessy; 
they lived at the Low Lights in Shields. How kind 
she always was to me ! x es, his hammock had not 
been scrubbed for twelve vears. By Jingo! how 
black it was. It would never be allowed in the Navy, 
thougkt I. We were now in HoselyBay; ‘'All 
hands bring ship to an anchor" — no sooner said than 
done— and we were all snug in a few minutes. But 
what a night ensued! I will tell all about it by and 
by, and &>wmany a poor fellow that night lost the 
number of his mess in Hasely Bav. • 

(To be contmueJ.) 

[We regret that there were so many seriona errom of the 
PraiNkin the ftret chapter of a Sailor'* Reminiioeiicea. Sereral 
of tbj Nautical and cant term* were ludicroatly inaccurate.] 
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ANACREON. 


[From thf lei/r/i }iunt*s London Jourumi,] 

Little iskFimvii ol the liieui’ Anacreon.v There urea- 
sen to bolicvu liitii tie was boin among the richer classes ; 
that h( wa*! a vi’.itor at the courts of princes : and that 
aj;rrpably to .1 ■ which great enough, and has 
g’vifn enough (Iciiti .t to the world, to warrant such a de- 
, votion of itself lo its enjoyments, he kept alo >f from the 
li-ouiilfs of his time, or made the best of iheni, and tempt- 
ed them to spare his door. It may be concluded of hir^ , 
tiiat liis existfC'e. (so to apeak) wis passed in a garl 
den ; l«)i 111! lived »be ol J ; wldcli in a man n/' lilsaen- 
sihihty ■ nd indolence, implies a life pretty free tiom care. 
]tis Maid that he died ut the ago of eigiity-five, and was 
then cboaked with a grape-stone ; a late generally thought 
tnbcalittlc too allegorical to be likely, lie was born on 
the coaitof^louia (partof the mod.ira Turkey,) at Tcus, 
a town south of Smyrna, in the midst of a country of 
wine, oil, and sunshine ; and thui fiartook strongly ol those 
inliuencesuf climate which uridoulitedly occasion varieties 
injgenius, as in othur piodactions ol nature. As to the 
objectionable parts of his moials, they belonged to his 
age and have no essential or ins^jparable connection with 
his poetiy . W e are therefore glad to be wai ranted in say- 
ing notiiing about them. All the ohjectionahie passages 
might be taken out of AMacreon, and he won liT still be 
Anacreon ; aivl the most vntuous might read him as sale- 
ly as they lead of flowers and butterflies. Cowley, one 
of the best of men, translated some of his mod Anacre- 
ontic poems. We profe->s to breathe his air in the same 
spirit as Cowley, and shall assuredly bring no poison out 
ot it to our readers, 'i'he truly virtuous arc as sale m the 
ages ot the London Journal as they can be in their own 
nraes and gardens. But cheerfulness is a part of our 
religion, and we chuse to omit not even grape.s in it, any 
liioie tfian nature has omitted them. 

Imagine then a good-humoured old man, with silver 
locks, but ahealthv and cheerful face, sitting in the de- 
lightful climate of Stnyrna, under his vine or his olive, 
with his Into by his side, a cup of his native wine before 
him, and a pMtty peasant girl standing near him, who 
has, pei haps. Drought him a basket of figs, or a bottle of 
milk corked with vine leaves, and to whom he is giving a 
rose, or pretending to make love. 

Tor we aie not, with the gross literality of dull or vicious 
undei'stan lings, to take fur granted every thing that a 
poet says, on ail occa'«ions, especially when he is old. It 
IS more gratuitous and sii'.picious assumption in critics 
who tell u-s, that such men us Anacreon passed ** whole 
lives'* in the indulgence of ** every excess and debauche- 
ry.** TJiey must have had, in the lirsi place, prodigious 
constitutions, il they did, to live to be near ninety; and 
secondly, ii docs not follow that because a poet speaks like 
a puet, it has theielbre taken such a vast deal to give 
him a taste, greater than other men's, for what he enjoys. 
Kedi, the author of the most famous Bacchanalian poem 
in Italy, drank little but water. St. Evremond, the French 
wit, an epicure professed, was too good an epicure not to 
be temperate and preserve his relish. Debauchee^, who 
are fox-hunteis,live to be old, because they take a great deal 
of exercise ; but it is not likely that inactive men should; 
unless tliey combined a relish for pleasure with some very 
particular kinds of Cemperance. 

Theie is generally, in Anacreon's earnest, a touch of 
something which is not in earnest.—which plays with the 
subject, as a good-humoured old man plays with children. 
There is a perpetual smile on his face between enthusiasm 
and levity, lie truly likes the objects he looks upon, 
(otherwise he could not have painted them truly) dud he 
will retain as much of his youthful regard for them as he 
can. Hi does reuin much, and he pleasantly pretends 
mors. He ietes wine, beauty, flowers, pictures, sculp- 
tures, dances, birds, brooks, kind and opbn natures, every 
thing tha^ can be indolently enjoyed ; not, it must be con- 
fessed, with the deepest innermost pprceplgmn of their beau- 
ty (which is more a characteristic of modern poetry than 
of ancient, owing to the difference oL their crMs) hut 
whh the noid elegant of material percmfflons,— of what 
Ulimthefnmce and tangibility of objecfirHMd W|han 


admirable exemption from whg^ver does not belong 10 
them,— irom all fdlse taste and the mixture of impertiueo- 
ces. With regard to the rest, he had all theseniimeat 
which good nature implies, and nothing more. 

Upon those two points ofligkury and good taste the cha- 
racter of Anacreon, as a poof, wholly turns. He Utha 
poet of indolent enmyment, in the best possible taste, and 
With the least possible trouble. He willenjoy asinucR as 
he can, but he will take no raoro pains about it thai. he 
can help, not even to p.aiseit. He would probably talk 
about It, hall the day long ; for talking would cosLbim no- 
thing, and it is natural to old age; but when he comes to 
wiite about it, he will say no more thsrf the impulse of the 
moment incites him to put down, and he will say it in the 
very best manner, both because the truth of his pbreoption 
requires ii, and because an aflecied style and superflous 
words would give him trouble. He would, it is true, take 
just so murlitroubla, if necessary, as should make liis style 
completely suitable to his truth ; and if his poems were not 
so short, it would be^ difliriilt to a modern writer to think 
that they could flow into such excessive ease and spirit as 
they do if he had not taken the greatest p.iins to make 
them. Besides his impulse-, he had the habit of a life u|>- 
on him. Hence the Ciunpositions of Anacreon are remark- 
able. above all others m the world, for being “ short and 
sweet. 1 hey are^ the very thing, and nothing more, 
required l»y the occasion ; for the animal spirits, svhich 
would Im; natural in oilier men, ami might lenl them into 
superfluities, would not bc,equally -o to one. who adds the 
niceties of n.itural taste and 
thef^fore as people boast, on other occasio:,., of calling 
tilings by their right names, and “ a spa»lc a spade,” so 
when Anacreon describes a beauty or a banquet , or wish- 
es to convey his sense to you of a flower, or a grasshopper, 
or a head of hair, there it is ; as trui* and as fieo from every 
tiling loieign to it, as the thin^ itself, 

I-ook at a myitle-iree, or a hyacinth, inhale its fragranr® 
admire its leaves or blossom, then shut your eyes, and ' 
think how exquisitely the myrtle tree is what it is, and how 
beautilully unlike every thing eIs(*,-how pure in simple 
yet cultivated grace. Such is one of the odes of Ana- 
creon. 

This may not be a very scholastic description; but we 
wifth It to be something hotter : and we write to gonial ap- 
prehensions. VVe would have them conceive a stale of 
Anacreon, as they would that of his grapes ; and know 
him by his flavour. 

It must be conceded to one of our would-be schoiatly 
friends above mentioned, that there is no translation, not 
even of any one ode of Anacreon’s, in the Kiigli-li lan- 
guage, which gives you an entirely right notion of ii. I'he 
common-place elegancies of Fawkes (who w.i-, be t when 
he was humblest, as in his ballad of ” Hear rom, this 
brown jug ) are out of the que^tio^. They are as tiad 
asHoole’s Ariosto. Mr. Moore's translation is masteily of 
^ kind, but its kind is not Anacreon’s ; as he would, per- 
haps, be the first to say, now ; for it was a work ot his 
youth. It is too oriental, diffu-e, and ornamented ; au 
Anacreon in Persia. The best English translations aie 
Ihusc which Cowley has given us, although diffuseiiess is 
their fault also ; but they have more of Anacreon's real 
animal spiiius, and his contentment with objects thein- 
wlves, apart from what he can say about them. Cowley 
IS most in earnest. He thinks most of what his original 
was thinking, and least of what is expected from his trans- 
lator. 

We will give a specimen of him presently. But it is not 
to be supposed that we have no pa^^sages in the writings 
of English pot ts, that convey to an unlearned reader a 
thorough idea of Ancreon. Prose cannot do it, though far 
better sometimes as a Lranslation of verse, than verse itself, 
since the latter may destroy the original both in spirit and 
medium too. But prose, as a translation*of verse, wants, of 
necessity, that sustained enthusiasm of poetry, which pre- 
sents the perpetual charm of a triumph over the ob^acle 
^ metre, and turns it to an accompaniment and a dance. 
Readers, therefore, must not expect a right i^aof Anacreon 
from the best prose versions ; though, keeping in mind 
thmr inevitable deficiencies, they may be of great service 
and pleasure to him, especially if he can snperadd the vi- 
vacity which they want. And he is pretty sure not to meet 
m them with any of the impertinences of the translations in 
verro; thailf to say (not to use the word offensively) any 
of the matter which does not belong to the original : for 
an impertinence, in the literal, unofiTensive sense ot the 
word, swnifiee that which dbes oot belohg to, or forma 
part, ofany thug. 
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The pas5;ii'e q 'ote<l in%ir, last Londpn Journal about 
Cupid bathiiiit and pruning his fwings under the eyes of a 
weeping beauty production either of Spenser, or of a 
frieuil WO' thy of him) appears to us to oe thoroughly 
Anacreontic in one respectf and without contradiction ; 
that is to say, in clearness and delicacy of fancy. ^ 

Tile blinclr' 1 archer-boy, like larke in shower of raine, 

• ^t bathinir of his wingn ; and glad the time did spend 

Utider those cristall drops, which fell from her faire ei^s. 

And at their brighte.st beams, him proyued in lovely wise. 

Miltoif 9 address to May-morning would have been Ana- 
creontic, but for a certain suinetliing of heaviness or state- 
liness which he has mingled with it, and the deferential 
changes of the measure. 

ISow the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 

Comes dancing fiom the Kast, and leads with her 
The flowery May. who from her green lap throws 
'J'he yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

The dancing of the star, the leading flowery May, the 
green lap, anil the straightforward simple style of the wonh 
are all anacreontic ; but the measure is too stately and se- 
rious. The poet has instinctively clianged it in the line;, 
that follow these, which are altogether i'l the taste of our 
author : 

Hail bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
^Miith, and youth, and warm defire : 

Wondi and groves are of thy dresoing ; 

Hill au.l d dc doth\oa^t thy ble;t«ing. 
then a long line c ones too seriously in — 

Thus we SI lute thee with our early song, # 
Au'l weh oine tlieeaud wish thee long. 

We will line oImtvc b/ th'j way, that Anacreon's 
measure^ are alwa .s sliort and dancing. One of these 
soniew iat rcaeaibios w.tli the shorter ones of the above 
poem. 

W vids and groves are of thy dre^'sing 
9 Hill a ii' I dale doth l)oa<it thy blcs^dtig. 

Evciy syllable, observe, is pronoaaced. 

D'lte moi Ivren Ilomerou 
IMiitnies aneulhechordus. 

The o'- in (iie •second line of the next are all pronounced 
long, as in the word rose. 

Hyaeintiune me rhab-lo 
Clialepos Kros bamliron 
KIweleuse syntrochazein. 

There is a poet of the time of Charles the first, Herrick, 
wlicfis generally called, but on little grounds, the English 
A racreon, though he now and then ha- no unhappy imi- 
tation of his manner. W e wish we had him by us. to 
give a specimen. There is one beautiful song of his, 
(which has been exquisitly translated, by the way, into 
Latin, by one of the now leading political writem,*) the 
opming mea-surc of which, that is, of the first couplet, is 
the same as the other common measure of Anacreon 
T'leir eyo-s the glow worms lend thee. 

The sliojtiiig stars attend thee, 

And the elves also 
W hose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

He go mcldina pinei, 

Piuci de dendro auteq, 
l^iuei tlialass-i d'auras. 

Ho d'Helios thalas>an. 

Sucbling, a clianning ofF-hand writer, who stood between 
the days of Elizdb&t I and the Stuui ts, and partook ol the . 
sentiment of the one and the levity of the other, would ■' 
have translated Anacreon admirably. And had Anacrimn I 
been a fine gentleman of the age of Charles the first, in- j 
stead of an ancient* G eak, he would have written Suck- 
ling's ballad on a ^editing. There is a touch in it, de- 
sen^ng a b»autifiil pair of lips, which, though perfectly 
original, is in the highest Anacreontic taste 
Her lips were red, and one was thin. 

Compared with that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly. 

Beauty, the country, a picture, the taste and scentof honey 
are all in that passage. And yet Anacreon, in the happy 
comptehensiveoess of bis words, has beaten it. The 
thought has got •somewhat hacknied since his time, the 
haid, though unavoidable fate of many an exquisite fancy ; 

* See • periodical publication in two volumes, called the 

Reflector, which contained aonw of (he ihrsc public easaya 
of aeveral enunent Urlng writen. 


yet stated jn his simple woitls, and accompiaidd with an 
image, trie very perfection of eloquence, it mty still bS 
read with a new delight. In his direction to a paintqr* 
almut a portrait of Ills mistress, he tells aim to give her '* a 
lip like rersMasien's," 

Prokaloumenon philema— 

Provoking a kits. 

The word is somewhat spoilt in English by the very pi- 
quancy which time has added to it: becans^it makes it 
look less in earnest, too much like the common language 
of gallantry. But provoking literary means callinf^ for'^ 
asking— forcing us, in common gratitude for our delight, 
to give what is so exquisittdy deserved. And in that bet- 
ter sense, the word provoking is still the right one. 

Sli^kespeare's serenade in Cyinbelinc might have been 
written by Anacreon, exi'ept that he would have given us 
some luxurious image of a young femal^ instead of the 
word** irfily.” 

Hark^ hark, the lark at hcav'n’s gate sings 
And Phoebus 'gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies. 

And winking mary-buds begin • 

To ope their golden eyes : 

With every thing that pretty been, 

My lady sweet, arise. * 

Lilly, a writer of .Shakespeare's age, who preverted a qa- 
turally fine genius to Hie purposes ot conceit and i^hion, 
has a little poem beginning— 

Cupid aud my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, ^ 

which Anacreon might have written, had cards existed in 
his time. But wc have it not by us to quote. Many pai- 
sages in Burns's songs are Anacreontic, inasmuch as they 
are simple, enjoying, and full of the elegance of the senses } 
but they have more pasdon than the old Greek's, and less 
of his perfection of grace. Anacieon never suffers but 
from old age or the want of wine. Burns suffers despe- 
rately, ami as desperately stiuggles with his suflering, till 
we know not which is the greatci, he or his passion. I'liere 
IS riothing of this robu'^t handed work in the delicate 
Ionian. Nature is ^tron^ and sovereign in him, but al- 
ways in accomodating unison with his indolence and old 
age. * He says that he is transported, and he is so ; but 
somehow vou always fancy him in the same place, never 
quite cairied out of hiinsulf. 

Of .Anacreon’s drinking songs, wc do not find it so easy 
to give a counterpart notion fiom the English poets, who, 
though of a drinking country, have not exhihited much of 
the hilarity of wine. Their port is heavy, compared 
with Anacreon’s I'eion. Shakespeare’s 

Flmnpy Bacchus with pink cyne 
will not do at all; for Anacreon's Bacchus is the per- 
fection of elegant mythology, particularly comme il faut 
in the waist, a gniceful dancer, and beautiful as cheerful- 
ness. In all Anacreon's manners, and turn of thinking, 
pu recognise what is called" the gentleman." He evidently 
had a delicate hand. The "cares" that he tallA about, 
consisted in bisnot having had cares enough. A turn at 
the plough, or a few wants, would have given him pathos. 
He would not have thought all the cares of life to consist 
in its being short, and swift, and taking him away from iiis 
pleasures. If he partook however of the e/rernin.icy of his 
caste, he was suj^rior to its love of wealth and doiiiinatjon. 
The sole hu^siness of his life, he said, was to drink aud sing, 
perfume his beard, and crown his head with roses i and he 
appears to have stuck religiously to his profession. "Bu- 
siness," ho thought, " must bo attended to." Plato calls 
him "wise;" as JVlIlton calls the luxurious Spenser "sage 
and serious." 'J'he greatest poets and philosopliers some- 
times " let the cat out of the bag," when they are tired of 
conventional secrets. 

This bottle’s the sun of our table. 

His beams are rosy wine ; 

# We, planets that are not able 
Without his help to shine. 

These verses of Sheridan are Anacreontic. So is that 
couplet of Burns’s,— exquisitely so, except for the homliiiess 
of the last word : 

Care, mad to see a man so happy, 

K'en drown'd himself amidst the ooppy. 

One taste, like this, of the wine of the feelings gives a better 
idea^f Anacieon's drinking songs than hundiqds of ordina- 
ry s^imens. 
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BuUwc inu'ft iiasten to close tifis long article \vith the 
begh Anacreontic piecB of transhition we are acquainted 
iwth that of the fag^ious ode to the (J rasahopper by Cow- 
ley. Anacreon’.s Grasshopper, it is to be observed, is not 
proppily a (rntsshopper, but the '/Vttii, as the Greeks call- 
ed it from its cry, — ine Cicadn of the Roman poet, and 
Cicala of modern Italy, where it sings or cricks in the trees 
in summer-time, as the gru'^.shopper docs with us in the 
grass. It is a species of beetle, lint Cowley very proper- 
ly translated bis Greek as well as ode.v^into English, 
knowing well that the poet's object Ls to be sympathized with, 
and thilt if Anacreon hadwiittcnin England, he would 
have addressed the grasshopper instead of the tettix. 

We have marked in lifilics the expressions, which, 
though original in Cowley's version, are purely Anacreontic, 
and such as the Grecian would have delighted to vgrite. 
The whole poem is much longer than Anacreon's, double 
Ihe si/.c ; hutthit^erlnps. only justly makes up for the 
prolongation affoTdcIbto all ancient poems, by the music* 
whicli accompanied them. TIumc is not a Cowleian conceit 
in the whole of it, unlc<>s the thought about " farmer and 
landlord,'* be one, which is quickly forgiven for its natural- 
ness in an English landscape ; and the whole, from be- 
ginning to end, tiiough not so perfectly melodious, runs on 
with that natural yet regulated and elegant enthusiasm, 
betwixt delight in the object and indolent enjoyment in the 
spectator, which has been noticed as the charactciistics of 
the sprightly old bard. The repetition of the word aii k 
quite inth:i poet's manner ; who loved tfius to cram much 
into little, and to pretend to himself that he w'as luxuiioiinly 
expatiatin|t ; — as in fact he was, in his ft‘cliiigs ; though, as 
to composition, he did not cliiisc to make “ a toil of a 
pleasure." • 

Happy insect 1 what c.in he 
In nappidess compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy mormng's penile wine. 

Nature waits upon then still, 

And lliy verdant cup iloo-i till ? 

Tis filled wheievor thou dost tread ; 

Nature’s seifs thy Ganymede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, ami sing, 

Happier than the happiest kinv;. 

All the fields which tlioii dust see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with eaily juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plow. 

Farmer he, and landloid thou ! 

'J'iiou dost innocently ioy ; 

N or does thy lu xury ae.stroy ; 

The shepherd gladly hctareth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Fheebus is hlinselt tliysire 

Tbec PhcEbirs loves, and does inspire ; 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 
l.ife is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insuct, liappy lliiui, 

3>ost neither age nor winter know \ 

But when ikon sL drunk, and daned, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among 
^otupluous, and wisewithnll, 

Epicurean animal ! ) 

Sated with thy summer feast , 

Thouietirest to endless rest. 

Anti-Cmmax.— Mr. H * *• • •, the Professor of Che 
miatry in the UniveT!||ty of VnbUn, who was inure remark- 
able for the clearness of his intellect than the puiity of hU 
eloquence, adverteil in one of his lectures to the cele- 
brated Dr. Boyle, of whose talents he spoke with the 
highest veneration, and thus concluded his eulogy : ** He 
was a great man," said the professor—'* a very great man. 
He was the fathei' of chemistry, gentlemen— and brother ol 
the Earl of Cork." 

A noMaSTBORs.— Thelate Dr. Busby, when chaplain 
to the forces quartered at Dover, was one afternoon de- 
livering B discptirso from the Eighth Commandment, in 
which he aniigad verted on the sax! consequences of 
steaUng;^'* It ie/' he; " such ao ungenllemanly, 
beggarly thing m a soldier to Btea}.— Nob ny beloved 
^ethren* thgt I would tax any of yoti with tha commission 
of BO foul a sin.— No, God forbid though 1 have lost a 
pairof boots, aqd several other things sincii,ithis regigient 
was statiooc<.l*ofi the Heights !" / ^ 
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So play’d of late to every pasdng thought 
With fine.st change (might Abut half as well 
So write^ ) the pale magician of the bow. 

Who brought from Italy the tales, ma le true, 
Oftfrecian lyres ; and on his9p|iery hand, 
Loading the air with dumb expectancy. 
Suspended, ere it fell, a nation’s breath. 

He smote,— and clinging to the serious chords 
With godlike ravishment, drew forth a breath. 

So deep, so strong, so fervid thick with love, 
Blissful, yet laden as with twenty prayers, 

That Juno yearn’d with no diviner soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of Jove. 

The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Sadden’d delight ; (^nd with lu.s irmunifi:! look. 
Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallnl face 
Twixt his dark flowing lof'ks, he almost seem’d, 

To fcehle or to mclancholv eyo'., 

One that had parteil with his soul for pride. 

And in the sable secret liv'd foiloni. 

^ But true and earnest, all too happily 
That skill dwelt in him, serious with i^s joy ; 

For nuiilu now he smote lilie exuiuiii; sitings, 

Andh ado them march before his st'it‘>W will 
And now he lov’d them like a ch(“‘k, and laid 
Endearment on them, and took pitv swci*t ; 

And now he was all miilh, or al! for s'^iibC 
And icasoii, I’arving out his tlKin;hts like prose 
After his poetry ; or else he laid 
His o^vnsoiil prostrate at the leet of love, 

And with a full and treinblirig fervour deep, 
hi kneeling and cloHO-creepiiig urgency. 

Implor'd some mistiest with hot tears ; which past, 
Atid after patience had brought right of peace, 

H j diew, as if from thoughts finei than hope, 
f/omfort around him in ear-soothing .strains 
And elegant composure ; or he turn’d 
I'o iie.iven instead of earth, and rais’d a piuy’r 
So earnest vehement, yet so lowly s:id. 

Mighty with want and all poor human tears, 

That never saint, wrestling with earthly love. 

And in imd-age unable to get free, 

'I’ore down from heav’n such pity. Or beliold 
In his despair, (for !»ueh, from what he .^poke 
Of grief before it, or of love, 'iwould .^cem) 

Jump would he into some strange wail uncouth 
Of witches’ dance, ghastly with whioings thin 
And palsied nods— mil th wicked, sad, and weak. 
And then with show of skill mechanical, 
Marvellous as witchcraft, he wo ild ovoithiow 
That vision with a show’r of notes like hail. 

Or sudden mixtures of all diilic.ult things 
Never yet heard ; flashing tho sharp tones now 
111 downward leaps like swords ; ni'w rising fine 
Into some almost tip of minute .sound, 

From which ho stepp'd into a higher and higher 
On viewless points, till laugh took leave of him ; 

Or he would fly as if from all the world 
To be alone, and happy, and you .should hear 
ills instrument become a tree far ofl; 

A nest of birds and sunbeams, sparkling both, 

A cottaf^e-bow'r : or he would condescend, 

In playful wisdom which knows no contempt. 

To bring to laughinv memory, plain as sight, 

A farn.-yard with its unmates, ox andjlainb. 

The whistle and the whip, with feeding hens 
In household fidget muttering evermore. 

And rising as in scorn, crown’d Chantiedeer, , 

Ordaining silence with his sovereign crow. 

Then from one chord of his amazing shell. 

Would he fetch out the voice of quires, a^d weight 
Of the built organ ; or some two-fold strain 
Moving before him in sweet-going yoke. 

Ride like an Eastern conqueror, round whose state 
Some light Morisco leaps with his guitar ; 

And ever and anon o'er these he’d throw 
Jets of small notes like pearl, or like the pelt 
Of lovers’ sweetmeats on Italian lutes 
From windows on a feast-day, or the leaps 
Of pebbled water, sprinklteig in the sun. 

One choid effecting all and when the eat 
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Felt there was notiaiifc himself 

A. id silence, and the wonder drew deep sighs. 

Then would his bow lie down again in tears, 

And speak to some one m a pray’r of love, 

Kndlc^s, and never from Us heart to go ; 

Or ne would talk as of some secret bliss ; ^ 

An<i at the close of all the wonderment 
f^’hicli himself shad’d) near and more near would 
_ j'oaie ♦ 

Into the inmost ear. and whisper there 
iit(' lUr.ugs so soft, -iolow, so full of life, 

Tou<- »M beyond sen:3e. andonly to be borne 
liy which' made each less bearable, 

'I h.‘ iju» of pure ncces^ty for relief 

Fiom f’lat heap'd joy, and bliss that laugh'd for pain. 

The than lerot th ’ uprolling house came down, 

Aud bow'd the breathing sorcerer into smiles. 

A GOOD FELLOW. 

• • 

A^THAcr OF DE KOCK'i SOVFI. “ UNflON EVPANT,” OF WIIICM 
TUnilKlS NOFNGTJ81I TRANSLATION, 

Thrre is nothing more ridiculous (quoth our author) 
th'iM to sec a person pursuing an omnibus, already far in 
advance, which ^till continues to gign in the race ; the 
con JiM'toi who IS employed in looking right aud left, never 
ca-ts lii-^ eye upon the dilatory passenger. If the unfortu- 
nate he a man he runs, then liOaStups, lie lifts his hand to 
the iur, he lilii his cane, his umbrelli, if he have one ; he 
bhaVc' liisarm, as if he would play the drum-inaior; he 
puth foi th every now and then a-noy ! hoy ! hoy Conduc- 
tor '—-hallo! hau ! ho, there ! Vow he runs a little, now 
he pants through the mud, i^d at 1 ist catches the unlucky 
roach half-way to his place of appointoumt. If the pursuer 
lui a woman, she either runs not at all, or runs always ; 
women do nothing by halves, they are sooner decided than 
men ; and moreover they run with moie grace; they have 
the tact to ctiose the pavement too, in courting the attention 
ot the conductor. Th(iy ceitainly sometimes withdraw 
tlicir gaimcnt a trifle ; butafter all, where is the crime of 
shewing a leg, especially when it is well made 1 aud few arc 
shewn that are otherwise. 

“ A young man was in pursuit of the sixpenny coach, a 
good looking fellow, of inodenitc hrdght, but well mailc . 
ills ('ounttMian^'c w.h frank and pleasing ; his dress of a good 
fixliiou. At l?ngth he caught the omnibus as it turned to- 
w.Lid'i lu Madeleine, following the lloulevdids ; it was to- 
lerably fill. 

“ Have you room, conductor 1" '* Yes, sir ; — ou the 
right, at liie botroin, sita little closer, gentlemen, if you 
please." 

“ Tire young man enters, ind does his best to make his 
way among the immoveable legs, the projecting knees, wet 
uiribrcll.is, muddy feet, iiinl ill-tempered faces; forifever 
you have been in an omnibus, gentle reader, (and it 
is most likely, if you luiiabit tiu; capil il,) vou must have 
remarked, that when the coach is something furnished with 
passengers, the arrival of another darkens the countenance 
of every one; firstly, be'’ause it is a cause of delay, and 
tin 11 bc”aus#it is lroub|e«omc to be squeezed. The new- 
comer is tliercd'ore but ill received, and no one moves to 
iriake room for him. I have often wondcied that those who 
speculate in such vehicles, have not yet thought of dividing 
them into stalls, like the front rows of the pit at the theatre; 
they would then at least be visible, and one would not lie 
liable to receive a pa&sFnger on one's knre ; and that passen- 

f fer not always light and pretty. Our new-comer sate 
liinsel I between a man very large, who seemed displeased 
that any one should sit by him, and a lady who seemed to 
think the contact of her gown and the young man's coat 
indecent. Tliey'are going to pack us like herrings !*’ 
grumbled the enofnious gentleman, stretching his limbs, 
so as to make himselt comfortable. The lady says nothing ; 
but as a fold of her gown remained under her new 
neighbour, she draws it back with quickness, assuming an 
air of dignity, of prudery, one of those airs that prove no- 
thing but the absence ot amenity." The' young man also 
endeavours to settle himself as comfortably as possible, 
without paying any attention to the murmurs of the gen- 
tleman or the airs of the lady. As soon as he was fairly 
seated, he looks about him to see what his fellow passen- 
gers arc like, 'f^ey are a motley crew, but as they have 
nothing to do with our history, we will leave the curious 
reader to seek them in our original, and well will they 
repay him if he does. The oninibus starts, but makes but 
little way, on account of its frequent stoppages. At length 


it is shaken by a sudden shock ; some one has jumped pn 
the steps without allowing the mass to stop, ** It is a 
soldier, a non-commissioned oflicer, in a hussar’s unifomi* 
youug, tall, with large black mustachios, which together 
with eyes and eye-brows of the same colour, a very dark 
complexion, and features strongly marked, gave biscouiUe- 
nance an expression somewhat hard and repulsive. 

Where the deuce is this gentleman going to put hiinsclfF* 
said the fat geiitleuiaii ; but in a low voice, gnd less inso- 
lently than he usually spoke. The soldier did not seem at 
all embariassed ; he advances, pushes back legs, knees, 
looking all the wliiie right and left, as though to onosc his 
place. At length he tiifows himself pele-mele among the 
people, and forces a place. The soldier recognises iu the 
young man, las sehool-fellow, Charles Oarvill^, and an- • 
nouUces himself as Emile MougOrand. To the dismay of, 
the passengers he talks across every body to his old friend 
in a louil voice, I'einiuding hi'in of all wild frolics os 
school bbyK and youtiis, as though they were alone. It 
was Sunday, and Charles Darville was going to dine with 
his mother, but Mongciand persuades him to go into a 
colfee-house to rejoice over their meciing. for Charles is a 
good fellow, and cannot refuse to do any thint he is asked 
at the moment. From the coflFec-iiou<-e he drags him to 
the house of Hozat, another of his school-fellows ; thenco , 
he takes them both to a billiard room, wiieic ho gets Into* 
a row. Rozatevades at the comniencenieiit of the disturb- 
ance. Charles magnauimoii-ly waits till IVloiigci-aud 
himself leaves him to pursue some of ins enemies of the 
colfee-housc. It is ten o'clock when he gets to his mo- 
ther's. His mother is a kind woman, but Iras hurt her 
own aiitlioiity with her good-natured but careless s0ii, by a 
.severe and reserved manner. S5me friends are with her, 
and among them M. I'orrnerey and his niece Leuiiic ; 
which latter the elder people intend as a wife for Charles. 
M. Formercy is a very exact tradesman, and Charles's 
want of punctuality annoys him. Charles, however, 
manatees to excuse himself to the satisfaction of all parties, 
'i'he gill pleases him, and he pleases her. 'I'hey are mar- 
ried, and old Al. Formercy retires, leaving his business to 
the young couple. 

Darville is channed with his wife, and pays more atten- 
tion to her llran to liis business. He plays, however, 
on the violin. At length Lconie preocnu him with .i 
daughter. He ptoniises him<!clf the saiisfaciiun of giving 
her a line education. Leonie smiled and said lo her hus- 
band, “ That winch will be above all things necessary to 
give her, my friend, is a porLioii. You know women sel- 
dom marry without it. You must tliercfore endeavour to 
earn money, and get up our business again, which haa 
not gone on very well hir some time." 

“ lie ea'iy, -that will all come right ; Vanfloiick has 
promised me two commissions. 1 will give our ohiid a 
Hundred thousand livres, not a jot less." 

in order to begin making his child’s portion, Charles 
runs to announce its birth to all his friends ; and, to cele- 
brate the happy events, lie eats oysters with one, a cutlet 
with anothei ; plays for hiscoflTea with a tiiird, and drinks 
beer with Vanflouck ; and thus he pavses thedavoutot 
doois that he ougiii to have devoted to Ids wife. Scarcely 
is Lcotiie recovered, when she places herseit again in tlie 
counting-house, and examines the books. She secs with 
atTiight that already they have siilferGd considerable 
lu->scsina business which, in her uncle’s time, was so 
fiuiiful. Charles now olten stays out the whole day, and 
il ill tlie evening he sees signs of distress in his gentle 
wife's face, he takes his hat and goes out again ; a way 
husbands have when they are in the wrong; it is a short 
one, but not the best !" The day of payment for six thou- 
sand francs arrives, and Leonie ha# but half that sum in 
her strong box. Chaiics went out in the morning to get 
some bills discounted, and, according to his custom, stayed 
out till evening. Rozat and iiis wife look in while Leonie 
Is still anxiously waiting for her husband. Charles at 
last comes home. He had been dining with Vanflouck. 
His colour was higher than usual, and he spoke as if every 
one vverc deaf. Leonie saw at once that her husband was 
a little elevated, and her face was overshaded with care. 
Kozat, 'shaking hands with his friends, smiled archly, 
while Madame Rozat murmured between her teeth *' very 
pretty I” Here I am,” cried Charles, with a joyous air : 

“ go^ evening, Rozat— good evening, inadarae !— 1 could 
not come home to dinner, for 1 was dStained with Vao- 
flouck by a Brussels man, who took us to Grignon’s, and 
treated us magnificently.”, ** Do you know this Brux- 
eleoi| then V* said Leonie, coldly. " No ; I saw him for 
the first time^but he is a very pleasant man^ without cere- 
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many* besi(k><i. he ie the most 'intimate friend pfVan* 
flouck^H." Charles draws something from his pocket for 
htssvife. 

Leonie said tranquilly "What, my friend, hthU ano- 
ther prc'ient ?” Charles opened a little box, and drew from 
it a hand.'totne pair of diainornJ earring^i, which he pre- 
sented to hii 4 wife, sayitig, A week ago 1 made you 
stop before a shop window, and asked you which you 
thought the prettiest, and you showed me these, and 1 have 
brought them* to you." " How gallantv* said Rozit. 
Lt^onie took the earrings, but did not seoiii enchanted 
with the* prewiit, and sh^ said with a little hesitation. 
" Good, goo<l. my friend, I said 1 ' thought those earrings 
retty, because yon would positively have my opinio.i ; 
lit that wa-^ no reason why you should buy them —such 
rich jewels- it is a folly ! — C larles g.ew redder 9 he 
drew bark a 'ttep or two, crying, angrily, " Make presents 
to your wife, awdjjee how she receives them. This is 
pleasant. It is endltgli to in.iko the best ti;.iiptfr«^d man 
angry! Women do not dimrvc that we should piy 
tlimn any attentions !'* Leonie li id never seen li-^r tius- 
hind angry; she grew pa'c, audl.iige tears stood in her 
eves. Roz.it pinehed up iiu lipi, arid hi^ wife again 
muttered " v*erv pretty !" " my .Kmi- Charles," 

sai I Rozat, uAecti ig an air of siuipK* g >0 1 naturo, " Y.iu 
Ho not say whit you think ; wonnu will iiKvav^ merit our 
hoinign, our care, our adiration." He '010 RozU had 
finished. Leome rose from her chair ; she ran to her hus- 
band, and throwing herself into his arms, hid her face 
in his bosom, sobbing out, " Aii ! my friend, do not bo 
distressed, I was wrong, and I ask your pardon!" With 
Chariest anger did not last long, and he tenderly embrac- 
ed his wife. " Wliafc picture !" sai.l Uozit. "Very 
fine! magnificpnt ! full of tire !" said liis wife, looking 
at tho diamonds. Charles borrows some money to replace 
what he had paid for the diamon<ls. 

" Where IS this d—; — d rascal Charles? where is he, 
that 1 may embrace bim 1" said a t.iJi dark man one day, 
entering cavalierly into the counting-house where Leo'iio 
sate. 

" Sir, my husband is out; but”— " Oh, you are his 
wife, ma'am. Ah ! 1 recollect they told me he was mar- 
ried. And 1—1 have been married too ; 1 did that folly 
a year ago. But that is done with, thank God! 1 cut the 
Gordian knot, 1 laugh atiti 1 made myself a bachelor 
again. Weseparatedf for good and all !— wc bad had 
enough of it, both of us i— Enchanted, niadame, to make 
the acquaintance of my school-fellow's wife— Charles 
must have spoken to you often of me?”— " Your name, 
Sir !’* An ! true ! I ought to have tol I yo 1 at first : 
Mong6rand— Emile Mongerand. class-fellow of Oiarles, 
then aon-commissioned officer of hussars, then marcharrl 
donouveaute8,'then married, tlnn— 1 don't know w'uat yet 
— but always, a faithful and devoted friend, and i hope 
Charles thinks so." 

With Mongerand Charles does not retrograde in disiipa- 
tion. Mongerand takes h';ri every wIiotc, to drink, to 
smoke, y;) f^amble. Charles's easiness gives way before 
Mong^raaers peremptory persuas'ons, hissarcasnii agiinst 
a led husband ; for your waak p'^uidc, of all o'hvir:., h ivo 
the greatest dread of being tiioagiii to Le governed by their 
wives. He stays out late it nignt, and returns smelling of 
wino and tobacco. IlisaSPaiis get nurc and moie derang- 
ed. His wife loses her heallli, her peace, but never her 
affection for her untlunkiiig bushaud. One day hu dines 
with Mongerand, Hozat, and t«v > ladies of very oquivo * d 
repute. Hislovc lor his wife fails in this ordeal of temp- 
tation ; be gets very drunk after dinner, and lelur.is bite 
at night. His wile is already asleep ; and he succeeds in 
getting into bed without waking her. But he cannot 
sleep; ill coiiocieiice an-l excosi of wino di.tnrb li is rest, 
and he is ill. His groats wake his wife. " What is the 
matter, niy fiiend, s.ud she; " cun vou not sleep (" 
" No;l can’t sleep." " Are you unwell !’* " Yc-., 1 feel ill, 

1 dod'lknow— perhaps— I feel unwell !" " Wait a ino- 
mentfl will get up.’’ " Perhaps if yon call the mipd ! — 

** The poor girl works bard all day, and must be very tired ; 

1 canmi^aTOof you, aud get you any thing you wish." 
Leonio 09 0P^« overcomes her weariness, puts her drossing 
gownOn, aAdiigitts a fire. In a little, wnilu t.oin.3 tea is 
madMnA the young wife brings it to her husband. Pre- 
•etttly. he feels better, and goes to sleep. > Leotiie would not 
rett^tobed tilP «he was quite sure Cbarks was 
a^eep} tb^^i placiog near her any thing her' sick husband 
gnght waih for, if he waketl, she lay down. Still it was 
almost agobiat her will that she weot to ileejiliif'still shdkkept 
biff Wff attoAt^te, while her eyes Were oiosed, in case her 


husband should complain. So(^ after that ni^ a Leonie 
was again a moihef, and Charles had a son bornduring one 
oflii<)Tiabituiil absences. 

Hij new au3trei> wishes him to take her to a 6a/ rhampetre* 
He has never passed the night(ut befoie, but be mu-t take 
her, or seel.er no more. He pretends bu'^ine^s in the coun- 
try, an 1 goes. While dancing at the ball, be bears that his 
house has stopjoed payment. He persuades him-eif be tan 
set all things right on bis return, aifd so he dances on. 

Madame DarvilI6 comes to see her son, immediately 
after his return. She reproaches him with his npglect of 
business, of his child, Ins wife. She upbraids him with 
having exposed himself in public placos accompanied by a 
mistress ! Leonie hears it and faints, for she was quite un- 
susp3cting. Madame D irvill6 leaves her son to make his 
peace witn his wife, leaving with him two-thirds of her pro- 
perty. His gentle wife forgives bim. They pay their cre- 
ditors, and change the house fora lodging, living on the 
wrecks of their fortune, till Charles can find something to 
do Meantime the failure of his former business puts a 
period to the existence of old Formercy, who leaves fifteen 
tbousaud franco to L»onie. Meantime Mong^raml sets 
up ai a wine and spirit merchant. As he has little capiMl 
he ob'aiu. Ciiarlci's si^nalurc to some bills: As Afoii- 
geran 1 is one of tlio<ie who cannot Jo any business without 
diiiikin;;, C nrlosaiu] he get di :nk. In this condition they 
intrude them -elves into the company of persons w'no 
are cclebratm.; a wed lin^ at the ssnSe rofibr-liuu.se. They 
a:c turnc I out. Moiigcia'^d in.'>l^'i npon ii,;iui. g ihc peo- 
ple next J.iv, and ai,‘t oidmgly an ali*i'<isis given lii;n. 
Ciiarles lelurns home lit^^, in a very balt.irt ’ bewildered 
roil.litiou. Hi> wife hcMis wi-li t'jrtor tliat be 1 engaT^ l 
Lia duel ; biillier Iv.irsar ; dis-ipued 'ii'xt inorninc: 1 m 

app'jiira icc of M.itigu ami, w'lo is ui a g.c:it ra*- •. :or the 
a i-irosi qiv2u him wa-i a false cu *. The dav jnynient 

a rive-* f'lr Mo'.igerand’s bi K, uul the h<>..ler comes to 
C i.irlcs for tti i a.no liit. ("i.iih*-) is nil tlio pou> foi the 
traiiTiclio'i, an I also i ; At > ig.'r in I. In-toad of cofiee- * 
houses Mo igerand now U’:m Iih ei-y friend ’j .oublic- 
houses. iJlnilcs isa lilll * s'io"k'*il at li.ir soon 
pris ii?ed to It. Charle'. is at liirt ei.j'>'*oilril ui a duel on 
iVlone'ciand's account, and soven ly woun.Ld. 

In the same lious? with the ]).irvillt'' , in a small ro>ui 
among the .i'mps, liv'^d a yoiin , vi.ikmaii, .1 cinnet- 
tnaker, niin';d Ju-.ti i , ho wa< twenty-two yvir- of age; 
butthc si.nplu s.v''^ i>‘»s of hi$ fa.'e, aud tiia umidity of 
his minno/^, ma tj ai.n app?:ir no uior.! than eighteen. 
Of ail tlic lod^ur^., lij was ihc only o iu whom Leonie 
knew even by si^iit. In reading at his window hj had 
continually so>^u I j^onie x^'irktii; b.meath. Her appear- 
aii'e struck him. At ien^ili ho got so accustomed to see 
hei.tliat it was his oily pleasure. lf«* de^red ardently 
to sp'ik toiler, to sjive her, but dareil not make an op- 
Jirtiinity. Unji^y :it ilie protrarted absence of her 
I usband, Leonie goes down stairs to seek '.ome newa of 
him. Juatin seizj l the oppmtiidy to ofior his services. 
Alas, he only returns to .in iOiince tlie coining of the 
wojn.led min. In the co-ifunoo, for Leonie faints, he 
is the presiding genius, and his zeal enables him to ac- 
quit himself like oiiu experienc' d in aucli scenes. Chailes's 
ilin-iSa IS Ion ' and sevjic, and so reduces* their funds, 
that on his recovery they are obliged to change their lodgini; 
fora meaner one. IJis first task, however, is to visit his 
moth.^r, who his lieard of his mischance, an I been ill in 
con-cqiience. She tidls him that slie has done all she 
couM ior him during his illness ; she had .sent him money 
by tho people his wife sent toiler, but complains < that 
J.«eoiiie should have sent drunken men with her messages. 
Cliarlcs :;acs3es justly that Mongerand is at the boitumof 
tliia. A.S so m as thoy '«re settled in their new lodging, which 
consists of two attics, Leonie sets lier*>eU hard to work at 
embroidery. 'I'lio rh.lilren miss much the company of 
.lunin, who had made them his fiionds uliri-ig tlieir father’s 
illness. At len-'t 1 th'^y are delighted one day by thiY sight 
of him;— liu has co'm; to live in the same house. Charles 
d >s nothing but play upon tho violin, ani plague his 
noighbo'iis by perpetii illy playing countrV-dances. One 
d ly, go'ii ; r.ito t ie oouse, the porter accosts him, and offers 
liitu liftec.i francH if he will attend a bridal ^arty as fid- 
dler, at a iious<3 wheiC a friend of the said porter s is servant. 
Ciiarles is ulfemled at the offer, and refuses. He goes up 
stairs. Hn wife's eyes were red. Fo^' some days the 
state of health of tho little Felix had made her very uneasy ; 
she held iiiin in her arms, for she feared he was cold. 
Liitl.i Laura was running up and down the room blowing 
her fingers to warm heMeif. Charles was touched by 
this picture. ** Certainly,” said he, " if 1 went to this 
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danev-^fteen franc*,— that \ aomtthinjtt’' H« draw 
DOftrbis ?rife, and said to her—” You do not earnni- 
tecQ francs in a day, with your needle, do you ?" ** Ata^l 
said she, ** it is with (treat pain^that 1 earn fifteen sons/' 
but why do you askt •* WIfl'— just now— the jiorter 
•poke t 0 me in short he proposed to me tOi play nances 
for a Mrty to-nis;iit, and offered me fifteen ftmnes for it.*' 
Itf oaieiooked at Her husband with' anxiety, for her ohitdren 
were coldt and nothing seemed to her too painful to do, that 
would procure what was necessary for them. '* Well, 
iny friend/* waid she at length, ** What did you answer f** 
'* You must know tha( it could not be very pleasant for 
me to play the poor fiddler; I learnt the violin for my a- 
musement, not to play to dancing/’ ** Yes, ’’said Leonie, 
sadly, ** Ifeel all that there is in it which must be disagree- 
able to you ; but when misfortune overwhelms us, we are 
often glad to turn to those accomplishments we have learnt 
for our amusement as resources. In short you — I 
refused.** Leooie said nolhing, she dropped her eyes, and 
pressed her littlfi son to her heart. Charles was hungry ; 
he opened a cupboard and found nothing in it hut bread. 
He exclaimed,*' wh^re theu is the dinner V* ** The linen- 


dr^erdid not pay me today ; wo have had nothing eUe.*' 
*' Deuce! that is a. sorry meal ! —That rascal, Mongerand ! 
if we catch him!— To have mein the lurch, after having 
borrowed mom^y tooofmy—'* Charles Ihiishcd his sen- 
trance between his teeth, pnd slowly munched lii^i bread 
for a'bit. Suddenly begot uif, and exclaimed ; “ Certainly 
i will go to this dance/' He goes,* and is ushered into a 
room full of people. They are waiting for the future 
bridegroom, for the wedding is not to t. Vice place for a week, 
thi-! being merely a preparatory rejoicing. At length he 
comes, and Darville recognises Mongcran 1. Charles is not 
the only person who isnlr-jady acquainted with the reekles.s 
adventurer, he is recognized al^o liy an acquaintance of hi^ 
wife’s, and the startlm; fict ann mii'-ed of Ins being a 
married man ! He is fiercely turned out of the hoiisc, and 
Darvillc of course accompanies him in his ignorniuioiis 
exit. In the turmoil Mongerand breaks the no<te ofliU 


biide’s uncle with Charles’.s violin, and llio violin with the 
uncle’s nose. Afongtrand persuades Charles to forgive 
him fur his deception upon his mother, and they go to 
console themsidves in a pnblic-honsc. 

Karly in the morning l^eonie h ‘ars some one enter the 
house. She goes down stairs to see if it is her hiidianrj. 
It is the porter’s friend, come to tell him of the distnrliance 
<it his master’s house. Leonie, hearing of her husband’s 
danger, Tails to the ground. .Tustin, who has been roused 
also, lifts her up and carries her up stairs, while he sends 
the porter for medical assi.stance. He laid her on tlie hod, 
still lifeless. He knew not what to do, he despaired, he 
wept, for lie thought that Lr*onie was about to die. Ho 
threw himselfon his knees before her, took one of her cold 
hands in his, and endeavoured to warm it, sobbing out, 
** Ah ! do not die, Madame, do not die ! -Heaven will not 
always suffer you to be unhappy !” A little voice alone 
answered him ; it was Felix, who awoke complaining, and 
asked for drink. A bright redness coloured the child’s 
face. Justin had nothing to give, for there was nothing 
there. At length the porter returns with a doctor. The 
surgeon bled Leonie, and she recovered from the fainting; 
but only to fall into a state of frightful delirium. .She 
called on her husband ; she thought she saw him murder- 
ed, and accused Alongi^raud of all their misfortunes. The 
doctor declared that some one must watch by her while 
her delirium luted, and Justin vowed that lie would not 
quit her? While Leonie is in this condition, Charles re- 
turns. In his despair, he is rushing from the room, to 
throw himself into the canal; but Justin detains liim. 
/.eouiegets better, hut her poor boy dies; a fact that is 
carefully concealed from the unhappy mother. As Leonie s 
illness cuts oft* their •niy resource m her needle, Justin 
supplies Charles with money for the necessary things for 
the family. Money even thus obtained, Charles cannot 
devote to its proper purpose, but spends much of it at 
the ale-house. Jqptin, with all his simplicity, suspects as 
much, and then purchases the things him.se!f. Leonie is 
allowed to believe that her husband's violin, though a 
first, is more fruitful now, and supplies the wants 
of his family. While Leonie is slowly recovering, news 
18 brought her one night that her liusband has been arrest- 
-y guard. She begs Justin to go and look after her 
husband 8 safety. At length Justin returns, but alone. 
Charles IS safe, but cannot be liberated till the morning. 

And all that is true, is U not, Justin V* " I assure you 
on my honour. ’ •* On heavens !— IVe been very ill 1— 
and my child, my poor child, who has sate up try and 




console me my dear child, go to bed j wait let me 
kiss you again.** '* And you will ncll cry any more, 
mamma ?*’ " No dear Laura.” ** Andyoutwill sleep too In 
« Yes.** ^ 

Laura went to bed ; Justin helped the little girl to UQ« 
dress herself, and then he said to Leonie, who seemed 
overwhelmed by the events of the night; *' How do yon 
feel now madame." " I have suffered mueh-^in my heart 
—chest— every where !— but that will go off.** ** You suf- 
fer still, I see madame !— Will you grant me one*fiivour.'* 
*‘ A favour !— I— Justin !— alas ! i^at can I do for you,** 

Allow me to watch this night near you : to renonin 
there, on that chair I You are ill, and if £ knew you were 
alone, without help, I should not be able to taste repose ! 
Here 1 shall be more easy ! I am responsible for you to 
your husband ! Mailame, you will not refuse me!” Leonie 
remains some moments without answering, and then she 
murmured, m a voice, in which there vrdu^emnethiag of 
solemnity, *** Very well! Yes this night— remain near 
me ?** 

'* Leonie seemed overcome, she closed her eyes. Justin 
pleased at being allowed to remain near her, went to seat 
himself on a chair a few stepM from the bed. He placed 
the light so as not to iiiconvonience Leonie. and abandoned 
hiraseifto his reflections, lifting his head occasionally to 
hear if sbe slept and striving-to near her breathing. It in 
three o’clock in the morning. The quiet wliicli till now 
has leigncd in the chamber is broken hy some hollow sighs 
which escape from Leonie. Justin approached her, and 
asked her what what was the matter. “ I foci very ill,’* 
said the young woman, in a faint voice; the cvciUof 
this night lias killed me. I had noL itrongth to bear 
it I” “ Ah, Midame, you are ill ; I and seek for 

Indp— a doctor!” “ Do not go. Justin— it' would come too 
late. Kemain near inc — that 1 inav speak to you still- 
while 1 have the streni;tli.*’ ** Oh. Aladamc, you will 
not die ! do not think so ! Oh, do not say so!” ** Justin, 
a doctor would lie uscles'; -and every otlicr help!— Aly 
life is gone, 1 feel it.” ** Aladuine, for pity— Oh, stay— 
f shall be able to help you myr.eir~-to give yon what you 
want.—'riiis is nothing —a weakness— but not to die — you 
—can it be !” — And Justin ran like a madman about the 
room seeking Leonie customary medicines ; then he carno 
back, and throwing himself on his knees by the bed-side, 
batiuHl her hands with his tears. 

“ Justin -<lo you weep for me I and my child she sleeps, 
ah ' she must not be waked. Laura I Felix ! you will uc* 
ver abandon them, Justin!” " Hut, Madarnc, you are not 
going todic ! -Oh I tell me that you will not die !’*— 
f ’liarles will return too late ! Justin I thank you for all 
that you have done for me I I should like very much to 
have seen my child I my poor Felix I He is no longer ill, 
you told me so ! Ilut I would yet pray to Ood for him !” 

J^conio's voice failed— it soon became unintelligible; 
at last its sound ceased altogether, and the hand that 
Justin held grew motionless and cold. 

Ciiarlcs returns and finds Justin still kneeling by tha 
bed. ^ 

A brother of Leonie, who had gone to sea when very 
/oiing, returns to hear that his sister is dead. He adopts 
iicr daughter, andofifers to get Charles a situation in Ame- 
rica. MongfTaiid persuades him to remain with him. 

Light years after this period Charles and Mong6raml re- 
turn (0 Paris. They have exhausted all their resources. 
Charles is pale and haggard— Mongerand is untameable 
even by misfortune. Charles visits Pere La Chaise, heper- 
ccivpc an elegant though plain monument. It contains the 
remains of his wife and son. A fresh garland adorns it. The 
appearance of Justin accounts for this care; and ho of- 
fers assistance to Charles. Charles only wants to know 
where his remaining child lives. Aa he quits the ceme- 
tery he meets Mongerand issuing from a public house. 
Mong6rand accosts him, but he flies his old companion in 
disgust. He seeks his brother-in-law's house. He secs 
his daughter at a window. Charles has not enough eyes 
to look at his daughter with ; or rather be looks at her 
witJi his soul as well,— his heart ; for a father looks at his 
child with all the faculties of his jheing. Presently Laura 
dropped her eyes upon him ; she perceiving a man in tho 
road who has his eyes fixed upon her. ^At first she re- 
gards him with a sort of fright, but very soon her foar 
gives way to compassion. She thinks she tears- in 
the eves of the stranger, and his hands are joined and 
stretched towards her. Lanra concluded that it must be 
an unfoiUnnate who asks her chant:{r. 

Laura’qiiits the window for an instant ; but presently 
returns and throws out a large bit of bread and a smaU 
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piece uf money, saying ** litre ! X wish 1 cogld give you 

* more.” • 

, Charles felts^ck to the heart at receiving alms from 
his dauitriier. He covered the bread and money with 
kisses and tears, exclaiming, “ Th.inks thanks, dear 
child !” *• Mon Dieu 1 why do vou weep so, poor man V* 
eoid Laura, much moved, You should not despair. 
One is not always unhapjiy. You give me pain. Adieu, 
1 will pra7 to heaven for you!" 

Chaildk walked slowly away, when he l^oard himself 
called. He trembled, tor he knew the voice of Mong6- 
raiM. 'I'he quond.im soldier was leaning with his back 
against a tree, and as Charles came up, he looked at 
him, sneering. ** Well!” said he, “you did not expect 
to see me here ; 1 followed you because you told me not. 
——I am in the habit of aoing that which is terbidden 
me.” “Will you not leave me to my grief?" said 
Charles. Vh I, have too often met you on my path ! ” 
“ I have takeil^ into my head to keep yoa company.'* 
“ And I can no longer bear it !— It adds to my despair! 
You are the cause of all my misfortunes ; you led me on 
from folly to folly!'* “Ah, ah! That Ls good! I was 
the cause tiiat my gentleman loved pleasure, women, the 
table.” *“ Without your bad counsel I should have iis- 
toned to my wife !— 1 should not have been the cause 
of her death l*’ “ Do you'^Miw, you grow very tire- 
tome?” “ And do you know what 1 feel ?”— My daugh- 
ter has thrown me bread— slie took me for a beggar, and 
1 could not declare myself t 1 shall never more be able 
to press her in my arms and call iicr iny child. Ah, that 
thought makes me desperate -it kills met — Once again, 
lea^e me ! Sir, i go this way, go you the oilier i“ ** i 
say, Charles, yott n^e long assumed a tone, which in 
another 1 should have chastised l” As he said this, 
]VIong6rand placed himself betorc Charles, so as to bar 
liU puhsage. Charles pushed him rudely away, and 
continued Ins walk, 

“ lii!>olerit !" exciaiiijcd Mong^rand, “if! did not pity 
you—'’ “ Pity,” cried Charles, tuniioa back quickly, and 
throwing a furious look upon Mongerand,— “ You pity 
me, miserable — this odious wrong alone was wanting I 
'Jake caie that 1 do not avenge the death of my wife and 
my son I Give me your pistols t"— “Charles, go— 1 do 
not detain you,— go ; 1 will not follow you,”— “ What I 
coward ! you can no longer lead me to acts of bareness!” 
“ Coward !” cued Mongerand, Ins eyes sparkling ** 11a ! 
you force me to it. Well, let us fight, if you will.” 

Mongerand took two pistols from bis pocket, assured 
himscU they woiu charged, and gave one to Charles, 
saying, “ llraw back ten paces and hret” — “ X'ire you 
the first,” answered Charles, having drawn back a few 
paces.” “ Come, damnation t Let us fire together, and 
have done f” Charles made signs tliat he consented. 
The two scarcely took aim; the two reports sounded 
together ; Mongerand heard the ball whistle past his 
ear. Charles received that of his adversary in his heart, 
fell, and expired faltering out the name of Laura. 

j^Ion^^iand approached Charles, meaning at first to give 
liinPassistdnce, but he found that he was dead. He put 
his pistols in his pocket, and departed saying, “ It is a 
pity— he was a good fellow.” 


LETTERS OF THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 


[The lollowiiig chractoristic letters were addressed to Mr. 
B. Flower, then Eaitur ut' the Cambridge Inielligvncer. As 
fragments, however slight, ut the mind and history of a 
philosophical poet, they have their value, and will doubtless 
wterose our readers. The second of them is without date, 
hut was written towards the close of the year 1706.] 


1 . 

April I, 1796. 

Dear Sir,— I transmitted you by Mr. B , a copy 

of toy ’ Con<;iqaes ad Populum,’ and an addre.'<s against 
the Bills, i have taken the liberty of' enclosing ten of 
each., carriage paid, which you may perhaps hi#/c an op- 
portBpity of disposing off for me- -if not, give them aw.iy. 
The Cine is an eighteen*penny affair— the other 9d. I have 
likewise hnclosM the numbers that have been hither o 
publishf^ of the * Watchman,'— some of the Poetry may 
perhaps be Serviceable Ur you in your That son- 

net on the lej^tioD of Mr. Wilberfmrc6*s Bill in your 
Chronicle tlie bhfore last, wa8.^.\^tteu‘b^ Southey,' 
author of ' Joan of Atc/ a year HeJrkgb, and sent 
to per letter-^bow it appeared ftitk the kteiigoature, 
' leuhe FlagtariH' answer * * *• . Lj live ecil#‘srcopy of 


my poems ; [^ere is a prefi^ lo be added, and a sheet 
of additional notes.*] Will you send them to Lunn and 
Deighton, and ask of them whether they would choose 
to have their names on the title-page as publishers? and 
would you permit me toliave yours? Robinson, and £ 
beiievd] Cadell, will be the London publishers. Be so 
kind as to send an immediate answer. 

Please to present one of eacji of my pamohlets A 
Hall. 1 wish that I could reach the jperiectio%of hie 
style. I think his style the best in the English language 
—if he have a rival, it is Mrs. Barbauld. ^ 

You have, of course, seen Bishop Watson^ 'Apology 
for the Bible;' it is a complete 'confutation of Paine 
—but that was no difficult matter. 'I'be most formula* 
hie infidel is Les<>ing, the author of ' Emilia *Galotti.' I 
ought to have written, was, for he u dead. His book 
is not yet translated, and is entitled, in German, ‘Fiag- 
ments of an anonymous Author.’ It unites the wit of 
Voltaire with the subtlety of Hume, and the profound 
erudition of our JLardner. I had some thoughts of trans- 
lating it with an answer, but gave it up, lest men, whoso 
tempors and hearts incline them to disbelief, should get 
hold of it ; and, though the answers are satisfactory to 
my own mind, they may not be equally so to the minda 
of others. 

I suppose youihave heard that I am married. I was 
married on the 4th of October.^ ^ • 

I rest for all my poeticri ^credit on the Religloue 
Musings» • 

Farewell ; with high esteem, yours sincerely, 

S. T. C0..i.RI0Gl. 



My much-estcemed Friend,— I tnily sympathi^* Wifh 
you in your severe loss, and pray to Guil that ke may 
give you a sanctified use of yonr affliction. The death 
of a young person of hi^h hopes and opening faculties, ** 
impresses me less gloomily than the departure of the old. 
'I'o my mere natural reason, the former appears like a 
transition ; there seems an incompleteness in the life of 
such a peison, contrary to the^ general order of nature; 
and it makes the heart say, ' this is not all.’ But when 
an old man sinks into the grave, we have seen the bud, 
blos'iom, and the fruit, and the unassisted mind droops 
in melancholy, 9is if the whole had come and gone. But 
God hath been merciful to us, and strengthened our 
eyes through faith, and Hope may cast her anohor in 
a certain bottom, and the young and old may rejoice 
before God and the J..amb, weeping as though they wept 
not, and crying in the spirit of faitli, ' Art thou not from 
everlasting, O Lord God, my Holy One; We shall not 
die!’ 1 have known affliction. Yea, my friend, 1 have 
been sorely afflicted; 1 have rolled my dreary eye from 
earth to heaven ; 1 found no comfort, till it pleased the 
unimaginable high and lofty One, to make my heart more 
tender in regard of religious feelings. My philosophical 
refinements, and metaphysical theories, lay by me in the 
hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of a child deadly 
.sick. May God continue his visitations to my soul, bow- 
ing it down, till the pride, and Laodicean self-confidence 
of human reason be utterly done away, and I cry with 
deeper and yet deeper feelings, O my soul thou art wretch- 
ed. and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked I 
****** whose soul is almost wrapped up in • * • 
hath had his heart purified by the horrors of desolation, 
and prostrates his spirit at the throne of God in believing 
silence. The terrors of the Almighty are the whirlwind, 
the earthquake, and the fire that precede the still, small 
voice of hiB love. The pestilence of our lusts must be 
scattered ; the strong-la.i foundations of our p. ido blou^n 
up, and the stubble and chaff of our vanities burnt, 
ere we can give ear to the inspealing voice of mercy. 

' Why will ye die?* , 

My answer to Godwin will be a six-shilliflg octavo ; 
and 19* designed to show, not only absurmties and 
wickedness of hit system, but to (lepict what appear to 
me the defects of all the systems of morality before and 
since Christ ; and to show, that wherein they have been 
right, they have exactly coincided with the gospel, and 
that each has erred ' exactly where, and in proportion 
as he has deviated from tha^ perfect canon. My last 
.chapter will afii^ck the credulity, supersition, calumnies, 
and Hypocrisy of the present race of infidels. Many 
things have fallen out ^ to retard the work; but I hope 

* These Wor^ struck thteogli. 
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that it will appear abdrtlfWer Chriatmu, at the (krlhest. 
1 have endeavoured to mahe it a cheap book; and it 
will contain as much matter as is usualljr sold for eight 
^iUings. I perceive that k the New Monthly Maga- 
cine, the infidels have it aff hollow. How our ances- 
tors would have lifted up their hands at thn modest 
proposal for making experiments in favour of idolatry ! 
9 iftfore the 24th of |his month 1 will aend you my 
endeavours. It shall be as good as I can make it. 
The following lines are at your service* if you approve 
of them^ 

[The lines are those addressed *To a Young Man of 
Fortune,* fitc.l 

• •doooooooo 

I seldom *Bee any paper, rndeed I am out of heart with 
the Frenclw In one of the numbers of my * Watchman/ 
1 wrote a remonstrance to the French legislators ; it con- 
tained politics; and the splendid victories of the 
French since that time have produced no alteration in 
them. 1 am» tired of reading butcheries ; and, although 
1 should be unworthy the name of man, if I did not feel 
my head and heart awfully interested in the final event, 
yet, I confess, mv curiosity is worn out with regard to 
the particulars of the process. The paper which con- 
tained an account of the departure of your friend, had in 
it a sonnet, written during a thunderastorm. In thought 
and dfbtion it was sublime and fearfully impressive. I 
do not remember to have ever read so fine a sonnet. 
Surely, I thought, this burst fsom no common feelings, 
agitated by no common sorrow! Was it yours? 

A young man of fortune (his name )wroteand pub- 

lished a hook oi ])orrib1e blasphemies, assorting tiiat our 
blessed Loid d(<^crved his fate more than any malefactor 
ever did Tyburn. (1 pray heaven I may incur no guilt 
by lianscribing it.) And after a fulsome panegyric, adds, 
that the name of • * * will soon supersede that of Christ. 
♦ » * wrote a letter to this man, thachking him for his 
* admirable work, and soliciting the honour of his personal 
friendship! ' * 

With affectionate esteem, yours sincerely, 

8. T. Cot.EninctE. 

At the close of this week 1 go with my wife and baby 
to Stewey, near riridgcwater, Somei-setshirc, where you 
wil!. for the fuMire, ducct to me. Whenever there is 
any thin^ particular, I shall be thankful for your paper. 

8. T. 0. 


tions. 

SO^ET. 

To the Wind : written in a Stormy Night. 

Hoar, boisterous element ! and howling send ^ 

Thy i, ups of havoc through the lovrVing skies. 

Upon Uiy breath as desolation flits, 

Em to her mischief by tbc lightning’s glare ; 

The gen’raJ wreck accords with iny despair ; 

In whirling eddy, a' the leaves descend. 

And frog! its twig the ring-dove’s nest is torn ; 

The bending oak, of all its foliagu shorn, 

Resembles ms— ’tis thus lli' Al'.nighty's blast 
Strips me of every comfort, and my soul. 

By cl^ds of melancholy overcast. 

Loves the dark pauses when the thunders roll ; 

For then, each peal seems awfully to toll 
Tile knell of all my happy moments past! 

October 1796. IMonthii; Repository, Sept. 1834, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday wSs produced the Mountain Sylph, a 
“ Rqmantick grand Opera” in two acts, by Mr. I nack- 
erayT the music by Mr. Jofm Barnett. An^^lisii author 
a&d English composer, an English house, a1flS|glish com- 
pany-all nati#B talent, and no mistake, aie powerful re- 
commendations of this performance. But it u yet more gra- 
tifying to state that it may well rest its claim to popularity on 
its own merits. It is an exceedingly able and plksing drama. 
Wild and fanciful enough in its super-human agencies ; 
there is also suiSicient of the lumplicity and. nature oHhe 
Dortberu Doric lb add a charm of e^hl;y mould. The 


^Ke«l«y)- powtii nnder tl)| iniln«ie« of JJri* 

►in* Fhilhps)^ thu^ ihit fourfold mStaUknee, already 
too m uch embroiled by othor enne,, Md « <tirai»l8ail» 

seems to be mevimhla : erheir. hv 


.ruv wavo nilC 

ike, leavf their 
rauii'and aerial- 

The alterations, and more partioularly the omission of 
after the first nkhr, grifatly 
imprd^M the piece, and ailded toitssuccek. Themhsit 
wMr. Bar^netts first attempt in this line. Considt^rad at 
H oeither Gorma«-l« FMOcIf,, yol 
Peakes of both ; and has further some Scotch aim cWerly 
mixed up as concerted music. I’he overture, which’ ought 
rather to be called an introduction, seems to have been 
hastily written, and wants character. The transition 
from the slow raoveuient to the allegro is abrupfe and there 
are too many subjects introduced, which is always tht 
fault of the intioJuctory chorus to 

the sylph scene i.s ligfPShd tasteful, and in the same 
scone we have the first example or* a Scotch melody 
arranged as an accompaniment, at thu same time that 
a recitative or iu«/ocation is sung over it, which has 
a pretty effect. And in the same way, afterwards a 
bridal chorus is superinduced upon a Highland fliiu. A 
nie c^y of the sylphs, in A majpr, Deep in thff forest 
dell, was sweetly sung, and warmly received. Some of 
the concerted music is the bait part of the opera. Wo 
might particularly mention the scene of the foriune-teller, 
the stealing of the ring and contract, the scarf trio, (which 
reminds us in iU latter part of a trio, in Don 7uadf) and 
tliefinale. ' 

The ballads arc pleasing, though perhaps sometimes a 
little out of place. Thus, the sentimuntalibin of Fare- 
well to the moss-covered mountain'* ill suits the character 
which sings that man’s despair is the demon’s joy. Still, 
the variety introduced between Highland song and tha 
supernatural of the demons has a good effect ; and ovety 
succeeding night has shewn how well calculated the 
entire music is to grow upon the public taste— tho surest 
pioof of its intrinsic desert. 

Of the way in which it is executed, we need only men- 
tion that Phillips 19 at home, that Wilson warbles aonie 
o! his sweetest melodies, that Miss Somerville sings one 
delightful song, and that Miss Komer was never heard 
to greater advantage. We quote three of the principal 
lyrics as samples of the words they have to adorn 
“ Air.— Donald, 

^ Can’st thou love, yet coldly fly me 1 
Beauteous riddle that thou art ! 

Softly smile, and then deny me, 

VVhen I’d press thee to iny heart • 

Like a lovely sportive child. 

Trifling with thy lover's pain. 

Whilst a glance so sweetly wild. 

Tells roe I’m beloved again ; 

Oh tir extremes of bliss and anguish 
Mingle in my fever’d breast. 

Now in hopeless woe I languish. 

Then in fanev am most blest. 

Yet ray fate I’ll not upbraid. 

For 1 wish not to be free— 

Since an age of pain is paid • 

By one tender smile from thee.” 

" dir.— Jessie. 

Thou art not he, whose looks of love 
Did this poor heart beguile ; 

Thou art not he, who fondly strove 
« To win from me a smile': 

Oh, no! for be would weep to see 
The tears that fall unmarked by thee ; 

Thou art not he ! thou artnot be ! 

Thou art not he, who lately vow’d 
For me he'd spurn a throne. 

Whose ardent glance amidst the growd 
Sought mino-^and mine alone. 

im Aurwsm aa ^laaMA la««* /uaMlRl ■# Ka 


Dortbern Doric iA add a charm ot earthly mouia. roe vrnose waenigiuiimainiaBiinocroYi 

story is that ofthe love of Eolia, a sylph (Mim B. Romer) Sought mino-apd mine alone, 

for a mortal lover, DokiW (Wilson), previously ena- Hw form w thine, but could it bo, 

moured ot and engaged to Jisie (Miss Somerville), who I Coulde er his heart be cold to me ! 

is in turn hopeleidy Allowed by another swak, Christte ' Oh, no, ’tts falw^tfaou art nut ho 1” 
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. Aif.-Hela. 

* Farewell A the mountain, 

* f And Buit<-Ughted vale. 

The xnoM-border’d streamlet. 

And balm-breathing gale— 

All so bright, all so fair, 

** e a ser^h might dwell ; 

> lovely for me. 

_ ^_.well 1 oh, farewell ! 

' TAewell ! for howaw^g v 
Each sound meet8#ine ear, 

^ The wild bee and butterfly 
They may rest here ; 

Hark ! their hum, how it blende 
With the deep convent-bell ! 

Such Strains are of heaven : * 

Farewell 1 oh, farewell !'* 

Before condRnling, we ought to bestow a hearty meed 
of applause luion the acting and singinr of Miss Novello 
upon Mrs. Griffiths as the mother of feme, and, indeed, 
upon the whole cast of the opera. The scenery is 
cellent, and the dresses, machinery, and other attributes, 
of the forgmost order. No wonder that the opera is per- 
fectly successful, and increasing in favour on every re- 
presentatibn. The Dead continues to live in 

very prosperous circumstanoesf^ [Lon. Lit, Gaz, 


CROWDS. 

Wg had thought of saving something upon crowds un- 
der other circumstances; such as crowds at theatres and 
in churches, prowds at executions, crowds on linlidays, 
&c ^ but the interest of the immediate ground of our re- 
flections has absorbed us. We will close this article how'- 
everf with one of the most appalling descriptions of a 
crowd under circumstances of exasperation, that our me- 
mory refers us to. On sending for the book that contains 
it to the circulating lihiary, (for though too like tlie 
truth, it is a work of fiction) we find that it is not quite so 
well-written, or simple in its intensity, as our recollection 
had fancied it. Nothing had remained in our memory 
but the roar of a multitude, the violence of a moment, and 
a shapeless remnant of a body. But the pas.sa(^e is .still 
very striking. Next to the gratification of finding our- 
selves read by the^any, is the discovery that our paper 
finds its way into certain accomplished and truly gentle- 
manly . hands, very fit to grapple, in the be.st and most 
kindly inauncr, with those many ; and to these an extract 
at this time of day, from Monk Lewis's novel, will have a 
private as well as public interest. 

The author is speaking of an abbess, who has been 
guilty of the destruction of a nun under ciicumstances of 
great cruelty. An infuriated multitude destroy her, under 
circumstances of great cruelty on their own parts ; and 
a lesson, we conceive, is here read, both to those wha 
exasperate crowds of people, and to the crowds that ulmoH 
before tfiey are aware of it, reduce a fellow-creature to a 
mass of unsightliness. For, thougii vengeance was here in- 
tended, and perhaps death, (which iswhatwchad notexact- 
ly suppowd, from our recollection of the passage) yet it is 
not certain that the writer wished us to understand as much 
however violent the mob may have become by dint of find- 
ing they bad gone so far ; and what we wish to intimate is, 
that a human being may be seized by his angry felfow- 
creatures, and by dint of being pulled hither and thither, 
and struck at, even with no direct mortal intentions on 
their parts, be reduced, in the course of a few frightful mo- 
ments, to a state which, in the present reflecting state of the 
community, would equally fill with remorse the parties 
that regarded it, ou either siels— the one from not taking 
care to avoid offem, and the other from not considering 
how^ar t^ir nli^tmeat of it might lead a mistake, 
Aon^ ivhiclC thank heaven, the good sense and precautions 
qf ^h^ties saved them, on the occasion w^llude 

VflllB^ula'e narratiTe,'' sajs Mr. Lewis, speaking of 
yhadtqkep part against the abbess, and whp 
her cmelty to tbe peeplfli ** created horror 
^fou^out ; but when related the in- 
AQgnei, the ^digimti^it of tho mob was 


wiwuly test^^^that it j^ble to bea^, 

.^e conclusiui. Tmaepnfbsm metepl^ 

-iient. At kngth a miUtitodt . voiei^^m^ that 
Meprioresssj^iddbegivenuplo.tMir tbEDon 

muied W Even ^oienxe 


bade the people,reinember thig^e had undergone no trial 
and advised thetn to leave hei* , punishment to the Inpiiei- 
tioo. All representations x^ere 'fruitless ; the dieturbance' 
grew still more violent, and Mte. populace more exaspentN 
Invain did Ramirez itteinptfo convey bispn^er* 
out of tab throng. W herever be terned, a baud orfjeteie < 
barred hh^paasage, tad demanded hek^b^g defivetei^fr 
to them Mm^loudljr than bfj^/ Ramirez ordewniin 
attendanlHo cut their way^ tfirdugb the multitude/^ Op- 
pressed by numbers, it was imjpiMblc for them to draw 
their swords. He threatened the nfob with thearengeaoce 
of the Inquisition : but, in this moment of popular phien- 
zy, even this dreadful name had lost its efl^. Though 
regret for his sister made him Ipok upon the pporesv with 
abhorrence, Lorenzo roul4;^t help pitnM It woman in 
a situation so terrible : hift m ^ite of all' ms exertions 
and those of the duke, of Deo Ramirez and, the archers, 
the people continued to press onwards. They forced l 
passage through the guards who piotected their destined 
victim, dragged hei from her shelter, and proceeded to take 
upon her a most summary and cruel vengeadee. Wild 
with terror, and scarcely knowing what she said, the 
wretched woman shrieked for a moment’s mercy : she pro- 
tested that she was ignorant of thedcath of Agnes, and could 
clear herself from suspicion beyond the power of doubt. 
The rioters heeded^othing but the gratitication of tjjcir bar- 
barous vengeance. They refu^ to listen to her : they 
shewed her every sort of insult, loaded her with mud and 
filth, and called her by the most opprobious appellations. 
Theytorcher one from another, andeach new tormentor was 
more savage thpn the former. They stifled with howls and 
execrations her shrill cries for mercy, and diagged her 
through the streets, spuming her, trampling her, and treat- 
ing her witheveryspccic.*« of cruelty which hate or vindic- 
tive fury could invent. At length a flint, aimed by some 
well directed liandL struck her full upon the temple- She 
sank upon tlie ground bathed in blood, and in a few mi-^ 
tiutes terminated her miserable existence. Yet though 
she no longer felt their insults, the rioters still exercised 
theii impotant ra^c upon her lifeless body. They beat it, 
trod upon it, and ill-used it, till it Itecame no more than a 
mass of flesh, unsightly shapeless, and disgusting.” 

Leigh if /(/It’s IjondoH Journal, 

MUSICAL ANETOOTE, — The Mifuiet of the Oi.— Haydn, 
one day, was not a little surprised at seeing a bntcher 
call upon him, who being not lens sensible than the 
majority of that great composer’s admirers, to the charms 
of his production.^, said freely to him — " Sir, 1 know you 
are both good and obliging, therefore I address you with 
confidence of succeeding in my wishes. You excel in 
all kinds of musical compositions; but 1 am particularly 
fond of your minuets, and very much wiih for a new 
one, for my daughter's approaching wedding. Haydn, 
always kindly disposed, smiled at this curious instance of 
homage to his talents, complied with the solicitation, and 
desired hi.s visitor to call again the next day.^ The amateur 
returned at the appointed time, and received with gra- 
titude the precious gift. Shortly after thfi joyful sound 
of instruments struck the composer’s ear : he listened ; and 
thinking he recognised the passages Af his own minuet, 
went to the window ; when he hetield a superb ox with 
gilded horns, adorned with fedoon't, and surrounded by an 
ambulatory orchestra, which presently stopped under his 
balcony. The butcher knocked At the door ; wh^^n be- 
ing admitted, he respectfully' j^proached Haydn, and 
again expressing his admiration^ ended bis^peech by 
saying, '%Sir, you have done me a very great'^wwour : and 
I thuughra butcher c aid not better express ^is thanks 
for BO beautiful a composition as your minuet, thaq by 
presenting you with the finest ox in his poag^ion: I 
therefore request your acceptance of this." Ho- jpersisted 
in pressin^fjo^ffering upon the composer, till, ane<^ied by 
the fiunkjflllirosity with which it was ur{^, he accepted 
the livinOresent. From that day, /ho nSpnet wiitten for 
the hutchec^ was known throughout Viennn by the appel- 
lation of thb Minuet of the Ox, 

A complftA; vet puzzuno’a»8W»«*--^* W you or did 
yon not speak of me, sir, the other nigb^l said a peremp- 
tory geutfeman to a fellow collegian, Cnqiw eminent in the 
|l^tc.; did not speak w yov^ m tboreepondent. 

' ^ ii I, I . I . 1 " ->■■■ 

-PitfifvsD awn PiTBLiSHEO hrr M-^phow, at the Inouh 
Priis, No. 14,EepiiAMiPB Row, CAMona* 
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ENGLISH AND INDIAN CLIMATES. 

FOA^HE OALtitJTTA, LITERARY GAZETTE. 

There Are Bome who ridicule the idea of the 
mind being affected by the aspect of the weather, 
and contenH thAt such sensitiveness, when it does 
exist, is Windication of a weak understanding and 
diseased body. But I entertain a very diti'erent 
opinion. In Europe, indeed, many people are like 
living ]>arometers, being able to tell the directum 
of l^e wind before getting oift of bed in the 
ni oriiing, sinking inty) despondency on the rising 
o ^ a fog, and receiving intimation of every fall of 
rain, several hours before its occurrence, from an 
attack of rheumatic pains or of nervous irritation. 
Persons of this kind ^are to be pitied or rather 
Iciughted at, their morbid sensibility usually owing 
its origin to an efteminate and luxurious mode of 
life, and to the workings of a gloomy and disor- 
dered imagination. TAeir feelings are very differ- 
ent from those of the individual of sound intellect 
and sound constitution, whose mind acquires a 
sombrciiess or a vivacity in consmiance with the 
prevailing aspect of the season' and weather. This 
susceptibility, though it may often be inconvenient 
and distressing, is rather desirable than otherwise, 
jis it always belongs to that temperament which is 
essential to a taste for the fine arts, and for all the 
highest and best embellishments and accoinplish- 
ineiiis of human nature. The man who is equally 
inseusible to the enlivening inlluence of a truiu^:- 
}iarent atmosphere uml brilliant sun, and to the 
depressing power of a dense fog and darkly cloud- 
ed sky, may be a very good mathematician, an ex- 
cellent linguist, or a jnofound antiquarian ; but his 
opinions and judgment will be worth little, on sub- 
jects connectcil with the exercise of taste and ima- 
gination ; and it may safely he pronounced that he 
will feel ii^iffcrent to pursuits demanding the ex- 
ercise of those Qualities for their successful culti- 
vation. 

But the truth is, I believe, that every one, with- 
out itoi^ption, is more or less affected by the pre- 
vail^^jg state of the Weather. People, not in the 
habit of analyzing theiy feelings, should they ex- 
perience unaccountable depression or exhila- 
ration of mind, are disposed to attribute it to some 
self-evident and? tangible cause connected with 
their h^its of life. The man who is in a gloomy 
ihoqi^, will explain it by saying that he sat up too 
late or slept too little the preceding Ipght; while, 
on some othq^ occasion, when he happens to feel 
particularly cheerful without knowing why, he 
will satisfy himself with the belief that he enjoys a 
presentiment of . good fortune. Probably in both 
instances the grhple may be Tefhrred to the opera- 
tion of the 8um|h^ding atmosphere. « ^ 

Whole nations ^ve their characters modihea hg 
peculiarities of , climate, llie French and Italian|r? 
are remarkable for^|aiety df disposition and liveli- 
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ness ofIKimey ; whil% on the othw hani^ the 
mans, the Dutch, the English, and the 
possess much comparative sedateness of .i^ 
and gravity of mind. But the contrast.. 
more striking when two similar classes of peopW 
are gompared together. How little does the tallm- 
tive, musical, and frolicsome Italian fisherman, 
resemble the taciturn, austere, and^elancholv one 
of the (Zetland and Orkney Islands ! 111611 re- 
spective occupations are precisely alike, but the 
first pursues his business among the beautiful bays, 
upon the calm sea, and under the transparent, 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean, while *the latter 
is employed upott ii|g||j^lent ocean seldom visited 
by the sun, and is cKliy liable to be assailed by . 
fo^, rain, furious, tides and tempestuous weather. 

From what has already been said it may appear 
that I am ready to pronounce that climate to bo 
the best which enjoys the greatest proportion of 
sunshine, supposing of cousse that tl^'.tetfipera- 
tiire is moderate, and the country naturally a 
healthy one. India has its full share of uncloud- 
ed skies, hut is not adapted to the constitutions 
and habits of Europeans, and therefore its fjfcnial 
atmosphere can bo enjoyed by its native popula- 
tion only. But it is doubtful whetlier a long suc- 
cession of fine and serene weather constitutes the 
most desirable and agreeable feature of climate, 
at least in a region where cirilization has made any 
progress. Were it my present purpose to point out 
the inlliiencc exerted upon mankind in ge/ieral, by 
tlie nature of the atmosphere with which they 
liappen to lie surrounded, I might say that the 
more severe and iiugenial it is. the more cnliglit- 
cried and indu-strious they are likely to become. 
When a climate is cold, rainy, tempestuous, ai3B 
changeable, the ingenuity of the inhabitants is 
exerted to counteract these bad qualities by securi ng 
tlie means of domestic comfort, increasing the cou- 
voiiiencesof lifeamiaddingasmuchas possible to its 
embellishment One improvement suggests another, 
and when the demands of neces.sity havtf been 
supplied, taste steps forward and points out in 
what manner utility is to be crowned and perfect- 
ed by the super-position of ornament. Many in- 
stances might be brought forward to show how 
indolent and degraded a people are liable to be- 
come, when the climate in which they live is so 
lenient that few or no defences are requisite again.st 
its severity, and the soil so productive as to yield,., 
the necessaries of life almost wj^hont cultivation. ' 
Sjjain is a country which answers this description^ , 
and its inhabitants compose the most slothful, 
ritless, and uniinproving popula||ion in Europe. ^ 
Nearly the same thing may be said of ftaly stne^' 
the Mediterranean islands. In Cuba, one, ' 

labor will produce a month's subsistence, as 
climate, in the interior, is so fine that 
the lower class usually live under a roof 
walls. But they sleep sixteen or servenfte^ tumuli ‘ 
daily, and smoke segars 'the rest of their tiiw Oh 
the other hand, in Bi%in, Sweden. OeninaiJc* and 
Norway, where the seasons are severe, tompestuoua 
and uncertain, the peasantry are industrious, neat 
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ill tl\,eir habits, enlightened and respectable. But 
a9it is not my intention to enter into gener^ spe- 
c^ations, these remarks may he considered a 
digression, and 1 Mrill therefore return to the imme- 
diate subject of this essay— vizt. the infljMnce of 
climate upon our personal happiness aitd enjoy- 
ments. ^ 

The climain of Britain has always had^ bad 
reputation. * A foreigner humorously T!*mam that 
it muet'.be one of the worst in the world, because 
the people never fail to congratulate each other 
when the weather happens to be fair and serene. 
• However it is reported that Charles the Second, in 
'speaking of climates, pronounced that to be \he 
best in which one could go abroad the greatest 
number of da^SSn the year, and the greastest 
number of hours in the day, withput experiencing 
personal injury or inconvenience,^ and that this 
advantage belongs in a preeminent degree to Eng- 
land. Hi^ Majesty, entertaining such opinions, 
must have made very light of a tjiorongh wetting, 

» *or even of a Scotch mist ; otV great encrease in 
the humidity of the atmosphere of our native 
country must have taken place since the date of 
his reign. Lord Byron describes things as they 
are in modern times, when speaking of England 
he says, 

“ I like the climate when it i<i not rdiiiy, 

That is, three months in every year.’' 


But I wish to make it appear that a moist atmos- 
phere, cold seasons, and occasional tempestuous 
weather, under particular circumstances, very much 
encrease the number of the enjoyments of those 
who are exposed to their inllucnce. 

Variety forming one of the most desirable in- 
gredients in human existence, it will readily be 
admitted that a changeable climate produces a 
good deal of it. Nothing is morj tiresome than to 
live in continual sunshine, whether the expression 
be taken literally or metaphorically. We feel lit- 
tle interest on awakening in the morning when 
we know what kind of atmosphere its dawn will 
utiyeil to us ; and our days lose their individuality 
when they present one unvarying aspect during 
the lapse of many weeks or months. The inha- 
bitants of those regions which enjoy the greatest 
proportion of clear and serene weather lead a lan- 
guid and spiritless kind of life. 

The Italians, the Sicilians, and the South Ame- 
ricans have no idea of those delightful vicissitudes 
of feeling to which the English are daily exposed, 
because of the variableness of their climate, and 
of the numberless little comforts which are culti- 
vated among them and enjoyed with a zest in con- 
science. 

The pleasures of a blazing fire are more durable 
and animating than those afforded by a contem- 
plation of the brif^test sunshine. The lustre of 
chandeliers has in me eyes of most people, greater 
attraction than that of the moon and stars. The 
confined area of a well furnished apartment is found 
to be better adapted for the purposes of social life 
than ea^tepsive groves or flower covered fields ; 
and glace^uUy suspended window curtains hate a 
morf plegjM elfect and comfortable appearance, 
clouds, even though the dye of 
be richer thair-^hat of the 
.ial drap^es. Such is the aemstic scenery 
peculiar it bad dimate^ fbe nothing of 
ind can mnVhn a good one, ukinjl^^the term 
18^ commop acceptation. The high .tempa*a- 
^of those' regions which bask tn perpitfi'al sun- 


shine renders a fire insup^ptable ; the necessity 
of promoting a free circulXon of air causes the 
people to build houses as large as bams and as 
open as cattle-sheds ; ana they dare not exclude 
the gloofn of night by wmdow curtains, lest their 
folds should afford an asylum for mosquetoes and 
cockroaches. • 

But even the cold, changeable climate of Bri- 
tain affords, at certain times and within certain 
limits, most of those enjoyments which are often 
supposed to be found exclusively • under the skies 
of more genial and more southern zones. Admit- 
ting the correctness of Lord Byron's versfis above 
quoted, are not three months of summer annual- 
ly. sufficient to satisfy the desires of the enthu- 
sia^^t in brilliant skies, sunny fields and balmy 
breezes ? The securities of the most northerly re- 
gions of Europe are interrupted, once a year, by 
periods of warmth and brightness which make na-jj. 
tiire.for a time, assume nearly all the splendor and 
beauty that always distinguish her costume in 
countries lying wjthin the tropics. The inhabitant 
of Britain frequently will find his own seas'^calm 
enough for pleasure sailing. • and for water-musi- 
cal parties, in the stile of the Italians, he will 
often experience a degree of heat and glare that 
make the shades of a grove desirable anu agree- 
able, — the evenings will ])rove so serene as to 
admit of his dining or supping under an arbour 
in his garden ; and the nights may now and then 
be sufficiently warm to give him an opportunity 
of sleeping on a .terrace outside of his house and 
under the canopy of heaven. 

When the approach of winter puts an end to 
these privileges, different and equally agreealde 
ones will succeed them. Tempestuous weather, 
storms of snow, and severe cold, produce the an- 
tidotes ; and while they confine us within doors, 
they teach us new enjoyments, and are the means 
of calling into play new energies and new resourc- 
es. An English writer, of some celebrity, thus 
eulogizes a winter evening. Surely every body 
is aware of the divine pleasures which attend a 
winter's fireside, candles at four o'clock, warm 
hearth rugs, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
whilst the wind and riiin are raging audibly 
without.” 

Independently of that encreased activity of 
mind and liveliness of spirits which are produced 
in most persons by the influence of a cold climate, 
there is nothing tu prevent one from adopting 
and following any particular inode of life which 
may appear most agreeable to him. The inhabi- 
tant of the tropics cannot take exercise out of 
doors during the day — a regard for health c^Jiges 
him to retire early to sleep — and the same reason 
makes him perhaps unwillingly quit his couch at 
the dawn of mornin„. No restraints of this kind 
exist in even the most dreary regions of the north ; 
and life there consequently is animated and effi- 
cient in proportion to their absence. 

It is remarkable that the habits of civilized man, 
are in most instances directly oppofsed to those 
which appear to be taught and inculcated by 
nature. The ^untutored savage regards the ap- 
proach of darkness^as a signal that he should re- 
sign himself to sleep, and conceives that neither 
eontdrsatioq nor business can be carried on with 
propriety during the ([loom and silence of the 
night. But the refined inhabitants of cities agree 
in making the evening the scene of their choicest 
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enjoyments, and piOlongin^P those beyond the 
midnight hour. lli» spirits ri%e, as the day 
declines, and all that is elegant, ornamental and 
attractive in social life is called into Play by the 
stimulus of an atmo^^here of artincial ught. 
Fashion is not the sole arbitress here, ifhe man 
o^science chooses night for his time to study — the 
author finds it the most suitable one for compo- 
tidh — tlie musical amateur selects it for his con- 
certs — and the domestic circle concentrates itself 
into closer union^ and companionship on its ap- 
proach. A partiality for late hours is universal 
among i;ivilized people, wherever the character of 
the climate in which they live admits of their safe- 
ly and fearlessly indulging in them. 

Probably the pleasures of winter are much 
heighteneil, to those who have the means of en- 
joying thetb, by the reflection that they are arti- 
ficial. Man is such a power-loving creature that 
nothing gratifies him more than the idea of being 
the architect of his personal condition, of coun- 
'teracting nature, and of improving bis comforts, 
and producing new sources of happiness by the 
evercise of his owi^ ingenuity and contrivance. 
The contrast between a w^rm, well lighted, and 
handsomely furnished apartment, and the cold, 
dark, and barren face of nature, during winter, is 
so strong and startling that it can hardly fail to 
awaken m the observer a high sense of those ca- 
pacities, which enable the human species to plan 
and execute such a variety of useful, convenient, 
and ornamental additions to the material world. 

It is true, mdeeed, that the European inliahi- 
tants of tropical climates are surrounded with hu- 
man contrivances to alleviate the lieat, and ame- 
liorate their condition in regions where nature 
tells them in a hundred different ways that th *y 
are unprivileged intruders on the burning soil. 
But the difference is that m cold or temperate 
countries, our ingenuity not only neutralises the 
disSgreeahle peculiartics of the atmosphere but 
actually renders them indirect sources of enjoy- 
ment ; while the means which we employ within 
the tropics to keep ourselves cool, often prove 
altogether inefficient, and thus, as it were, force 
upon our attention the existence of those very 
evils, to which we expect them to make us insen- 
sible. But every climate exerts at times a de- 
pressing influence upon the human spirit, and the 
grand secret of regulating the mental barometer, 
lies in the ^refinement and cultivation of the un- 
derstanding, and the continuous and absolving 
interest arising from a steady attachment to some 
useful persuit or elegant accomplishment. 

H. 

• ' ■ ■■ ■ 

SONNET. 

Thou Sun, that rules! all lay steps by day 
And by Imagination’s borrowed light 
Shinest like I>ian on me m the night, 

ILook down upon mo with a tixed ray. 

As Phoebus erst his sorrow to allay 
Shone og Leucothoe’s grave with all his might. 

Do thou, beloved, bless me with thy sight 
And chase this host of troubled thoughts away. 

Look on me, loveliest, with thy smiling eyne, 

'r’was eyne like thine first drew the angels down : 
Look on me, loveliest, with a cheerful mien, 

But O ! forbear to kill me with a frown. 

Not home to wanderers o'er the pathless sea 
is iialf so grateful as thy sight to me. 

Benarth * A, 


“ Ah little CbiBk the gay licentious proud 
Whom pleasure, power, and afllneiioe suiroundf • * 
They who their thoughtless hours la giddy mirCh 
And wanton, often cruel riot waste. 

Ah 1 little think they while they dance along. 

How many feel thia very moment death 
And all rhe sad variety of pain; 

How many sink in the devouring flood 
Or more devouring flame ; how manphleed 
By ahameful varUnce botwint mao aod^nan.'* 

CHAPTER III. * 

They who have been sailing about on the east 
coast of England know where Hasely Bay is, an^ 
that in a dirty winter night with the wind any way 
from the eastward it is by no means a desirable 
luudstead. ^ 

At the time alluded to, the north sea fleet used 
often to rendezvous there, and when we anchored, 
there were about thirty sail of ships of tdl classes-— 
from a three decker down to a Collier SJoop, ridieg 
in it. 

It was a beautiful winter evening. The briU« 
liancy of the setting sun that had lingered long in 
the western horizon had disappeared — and tho 
solemn twilight had given place to the sombro 
shades of night — when the shrill whistle of Mr. 
Kimber the boatswain followed by the dpwling 

all hands up anchor, hoy" — repeated by half a 
dozen minions of quarter deck despotism vclepped 
boatswain mates, called the crew of the Beetle to 
the Capstan bars, nippers, and messenger. It might 
be about 7 o’clock, the flood tide had made, and 
the moon was just peeping out over the distant ho« 
rizon, and the hills on the coast were barely dis^ 
tinguishable. By the time anchor was up it was 
a clear frosty moonlight night. The outline of the 
coast was clearly defined against the distant clouds 
and Orfordness light glittered through the frosty 
atmosphere, bright as the evening star — gentie 
breeze from the westward scarcely rippled the sur- 
face of the water ; the moonbeams were dancing 
gaily on the ocean and looked like a stream of 
molten silver. 

A long undulating sea that sailors call a ground 
swell was setting in from the eastward. The bright 
yellow sides of the men of war broken into a sort 
of checker board appearance with the huge rows 
of artillery that grinned through their port holes, 
glittered gaily in the moon-light. Many of them 
had bands playing — and as the stately vessels rose 
and fell upon the sluggish wave, and their taper- 
ing spars waved across the moon’s disk, one could 
almost fancy that they were animated and danced 
instinctively to the cadence of the music. 

A number of merchant vessels of aU sorts got 
under weigh with us — few tacks threading 
through the fleet soon carried us past the men of 
war, and tho heavy sailing merchant vessels were 
left behind us (for the Beetle^ was a vixen on a 
bowline) and all around was silent, serene and 
beautiful. The solemnity was only broken at inter- 
val, by the little splash at the bows of ^e vessel, the 
plumping of the lead and the song of the leadsman 
as from time to time he sung or rather howled out 
his quarter less seven. 

I was pretty well recovered of the wound I had 
received, and was idling about the deck upon 
crutches enjoying the beauties of the evening and 
calculating upon seeing Sheemess next day. 

As we approached the narroi/ channel called 
the Sunn — the breeze began to freshen, and as 
it was not intended to go lar into it in Ihe nighi 
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time, the Royals, flying Jibb, and top Gallant 
saiU.Vere taken itv—His Majesty's ships are not 
^To\ved to keep under weii^h in the Svvin during 
the night except in cases of emergency. 

I don’t half like the look of the night, said Old 
Tomahawk the master, to the pilot, after grinning 
for five minutes over the weatiier gangway — during 
which time he had ground his quid to a mummy — 
I think it is j/oinff to be foggy and th&se nasty 
puffs sound as hollow as an empty teir Butt. 

I have been thinking so this some time” answer- 
ed the pilot, “and we are in an awkward berth here 
•to anchor, right in the way of these Northward 
bound ships.” “ What are you croaking about bid 
Blow hard,” said the first Lieutenant to the Master, 
“ has the cat’s been hard atanuto to day,»or have 
the pigs been taking a reef in, that you are afraid 
to beat through the Svvin in a night clearer than the 
brightest day you ever saw among your Shetland 
Islands.” »Old Blow hard, however, was right for 
while they were yet talking Orford ness light be- 
'*«came obscured, and a Scotch Smack that passed 
us under press of canvas disa])peared astern in 
a twinkling literally lost in the fog. 

“ Shorten sail sir, if you please” said the pilot to 
the first Lieutenant, “the sooner the better; wc must 
try to get her well over on the sunk, out of the way 
of these running ships* one crack from one of them 
with this breeze wouhl send the old brig to the 
bottom like a 32 pounder. 

Tbc next moment we were enveloped in a cloud 
of fog as thick as butter milk. 

None of your Ossianic ghostly mists that you 
might count the stars through, but a regular built 
palpable cloud, so thick that you might have cut 
It with a knife — one that you could not have seen 
the sun through if it had been shipped on the 
royal mast head for a truck. 

“All hands shorten sail, 'Mr. Kimbcr, bear a hand” 
were is.<iucd from the Quarter Deck, and in an 
instant the cluelines, buntUnes, cluegaraets and 
down haulls, were manned. “ One hand stand by 
the anchor” was the next order. All ready forward 
Sir, haul-taut, “Starboard” drawled the pilot “ keep 
her away, we must get shoaler water, we arc only 
in mid channel yet.” “Starboard,” answered the 
helmsman. “ Hard a port for God’s sake ; port your 
helm,” roared half a dozen voices from the fore- 
castle, jmd the next moment a heavy ship shot past 
us like an arrow, so close that some of her yards 
touched ours ; had she come in contact with us, 
one or both must have gone down. Not a word 
was spoken on board either Vessel, till she was 
past, when old Tomahawk drily remarked, “ that’s 
a close shave your beggars, Im blowed if it ant/’ 

The breeze had freshened now to half a gale 
— and the helmsman having put tlie helm down 
when the noise was made from the Fore-castle, 
the vessel come vound ; the courses were hauled 
up and she filled on the larboard -tack. 

We had not stood many minutes on this tack 
when the rattling of bells, tinpots and drums 
warhed us that we were close to a number of 
. ships but whether at anchor or under weigl^ we 
cquld tell^ so tacked again to stand out 
amc^p^wp* “ llie best laid plans of men and 
■ glee.” So did out$^' for instead of 
out amongst them, first h^^ine up, then 
hating upon f wind, guided oiily^,^/ne sounds 
pf the beus &c. as they were hea^/ first in one 
;^i^ion, and then in another, we igtlast got 
Imildered and such a rattlin|^>ahouti^and bidd- 


ing of horns in every direefion at no great dis- 
tance convinced us we hw^ot into the centre of' 
a fleet, and were glad to onng up for fear of ac-^ 
cideiits. 

Scarcely had the cable been bitted when a 
dreadfulcrash was heard close a head of us, a 
few shrieks of terror, and a gurgling in the watfr, 
and all again was silent ; the «fog cleared away a 
little and showed us a large ship coming und^ a 
cloud of canvas dead before the wind, looming 
as large as Beachy-head in a fog, steering 
directly for us. “ A sail right a head, Sij^ coming 
I this way” shouted a dozen voices at once. • “ Hail 
{ her” cried the pilot “let the carpenters stand by to 
cut the cable round the Capstan”. Down she came 
like a moving mountain. “ Hail her” roared the pi- 
lot again. Twenty pair of lungs were exerted in an 
instant to make her alter her course, but in V^ain. 

“ Good God (roared the Captain as he jumped on 
the hi Its,) we are gone, we are gone to a certain^ ; 
look at this, fire at her Gentries, fire at her I iky, 
cut away the boats catch hold of her bobstays ; 
men save youraefves.” She was so near us,, that 
I could distinctly hear the .»>oise of the water 
at her bows. Crack went two inu.skets which I 
suppose attracted their attention, for she imme- 
diately hauled up and as our cables were Cut, our 
head veered in ilie same direction as the stranger’s. 
As her side openefl we saw she hud no bowsprit ; 
and as soon us she came to the wind, crash 
went her fore-must over hoard, and in its fall 
carried away our jibboom, sprit-sail yard and 
fore top gallant mast and sent half a dozen sai- 
lors swimming. It proved to be a large slii]) bound 
to the Baltic. She had run on board of a loaded 
ship, the Betsy, of Shields, and cut her in two. The 
Betsy went down in an instant and every soul pe- 
rished. Til is was the crash we had hearil. IVo 
families, passengers on hoard of her were drowned 
m their cabins. The shock had carried away the 
ship’s bowsprit, and I suppose damaged the fore- 
mast. 

The fog gradually cleared away a little, but the 
wind howled with increased fury. We caught a 
glimpse of Orfordness light and the pilot thought it 
advisable to run back to Hasely Bay, and anchor 
near the men of war. The close reefed topsails were 
set, and as we approached the fleet of men of war 
we were caught in a snow storm which again 
obscured every thing, and we were obliged to take 
in sail for fear of getting foul of sonvi of them 
— all hands were straining their eyes, trying to 
penetrate the gloom, and discover where the shijis 
were. 

The water appeared very smooth all at once, and 
a vessel under close reefed top-sails running „be- 
fore the wind was reported, by the look-out men 
upon our starboard bow. “ Very good” said the pilot 
“ keep her away, wt will anchor when she does, for 
I dare say she is well acquainted and is running in 
shore fora good birth.” »• 

“The ship is on shore! the ship isa-shoia!” 
roared a man who was out stowing the jib. “ Hard a 
starboard, square the main yard,” were issued from 
the Captain, Officers, and Pilot all together — every 
thing was let fly at once, notwithstanding which 
the smart little craft wore round like a top, so 
close to the beach that the rudder touched the 
gravellv bank, and so steep was it; that 1 think I 
could have jumped from the taffrail on to the dry 

land. ” Eeaw-Eeay” screeched an astonished 

donkey, who I suppose was a little surprised, and 
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no doubt laughing in hie sleeve, to see a man- 
of-war chasing a mai^o tower, which the eup- 

r ed ship under closA/eefed topsail turned out 
be, ana , we even disiirbed some sheep, for we 
distinctly heard their bflls as they trotted away 
from the beach. I 

V For Gods sake,” said the Captain to the Pilot, 
* ** let us get our anchor down, some where or other. 
1 tffink we are doomed to destruction this night, I 
wish 1 fairly into the North sea again.” 

After a good stretch off linder a press of canvas 
the Brig was anchored, the sails furled, extra grog 
served but, the watch set, anfl all hands thought 
of enjoying a few hours’ repose. 

As the wind increased the sea rose ; and in an 
hour the cable was reported stranded ; another 
and another anchor was let go, to try to hold her 
fast — but the gale still increased, and the sea rose 
* lo such a degree that it completely buried the liHlc 
Brig — ^whole seas came over the hows and made 
thrir way over the tafrail. All hands were on deck, 
the sivk, the lame and the laay, the hatches 
hatteded down ; and although every thing was 
done to ease her, it was evi(^i*nt she could not ri<le 
long ; in shiptt it was quite a treat to get up tlie 
rigging, for^he seas broke over her in such quick 
6ucce.ssion, that it was difficult to breathe, and next 
to impossible fo hold on. The cables were at last 
cut, and away we went before the wind. The wea- 
ther was now quite clear and the pilot was trying 
if he could run into Haiwich for shelter. As we 
passed the large ships, one line-of-bnttle ship was 
lying athwart another which was totally disma'jt- 
ed. On hoard of ihein upwards of thirty men 
were killed, and a gre.it many wounded. Four- 
teen sail of merchant vessels woie seen at 
daylight, lying on tludr beam einU on the 
shoals, K that bound the Swiij. Most of the 
crews perished. One was in fl lines. Masts, 
spafs, ^.aiIs, casks and cheats covered the surface 
of the water. This dreadful night was followed 
by a b'*autiful morning, and !)y 10 o’clock the Bee- 
tle accompanied by u frigate had the dismasted 
linc-of-baltle ship in tow, ]/ioceeding to Shoerness 
for repairs before a fine fair wind and a smooth 
sea. We arrived safe in two days afterwards. The 
first time I landed 1 took the liberty of bidding 
adieu to the Beetle. In three months after she 
foundered at sea, and every soul penciled. 


SONG. 

Forget thee?— ran I e’er forget 
Those di earns of diiys gone by, 

When life was in its spring-tiiiie yet 
And hopes were warm aud high — 

When love was like the pure cliabtc flame 
Upon a holy shrine— 

When in my lieart one only name 
Was garnered—it was thine! 

Thou wert the idol of rny dream. 

The thought of waking hours ; 

The sun>beam of life’s early stream, 

The brightest of its flowers I 

The incense lingers round the shrine 
Although tb6;flame is fled, 

Thus memory's fondest thoughts are thine 
Though love be billed and dead. 

' O. K. R. 


CHOWRINiSHBB THEATRE. 

• ’ . 

[From a Corre^pmi4f»t.‘]* , » 

It is nnnecesrary to dweO particularly oq tlio 
causes, which have led to the protracted sunpeHf 
sionof English plays among U9 ; suffice it that they 
may be comprised generally under two heads 
of foreign monopoly, and a holding aloof fit of 
waywardness on the part of the leading amsteura, 
which threatened to be as long as the trinca of the 
seven sleepers. The last eighteen months, accord* 
in|^, may be considered as a sort of dark or • 
miodle age in the history of the English Drama in 
Calcutta, where nothing but the ^/itian of melo* 
drama w the charms of foreign art could be 
toleratea, by the groundlings” on the one part, 
or the dilletanti on the other. As regards Vaude* 
villes and Italian Operas, we are the last in the 
world who would murmur at their legitimate reign 
among us. On the contrary, wc should l)e glad if 
it could be rendered permanent, always proviiled 
did not entirely set aside, or absorb the sap and Ufa 
of our vigorous home-bred Drama. 

At length matters came to such a pass, that the 
question was not play or no play, but theatre or no 
i' theatre; seeing that the tcrgple of the Trasfic and 
Comic muses, sacred to so many cherished recol- 
lections was not merely getting into a state of 
decay, but occasioned apprehensions that it might 
ere long be classed with cloud capt towers, and 
solemn temples of the past, which have dissolved 
and left not a wreck behind. Things having 
reached this melancholy crisis, the “late remorse 
of love,” would appear to have come over the 
hearts of our amateurs ; and it was determined to 
gel up one of Shakespeare’s best and most popular 
plays, for the benefit of the house. That it had 
been the last with generations long since in their 
graves, and still continues to be so in our own 
time, sufficiently demonstrates that it is the first. 
One great reason that it should be so, is the fresh 
general nature witli which it is fraught. In real 
life, we seldom find events resolving themselves 
into pure tragedy or comedy. The sad and the 
I gay, the momentous and the frivolous, on the great 
I stage of human experience are intimately associ- 
ated, and in this fine Drama they are accordingly 
' harmoniously blended. What excellent beeping 
I all the characters respectively are in, and what 
I striking contrasts they yet form throughout I We 
I have the astute masculinc-ininded but apprehen-^ 

' sive monarch, falling into the sere, the yellow leaf^ 

I with a mind dashed with bitterness at the thoughts 
of an heir to his throne and his renown, whom he 
, deemed little better than an abandoned profligate. 

I We have the seeming wild and thoughtless, but 
shrewd, aspiring, and in some respects, noble- 
minded, but after all, esscntiAly selfish young 
Prince, a wavering sapling— that was to strengthen 
into a firm and loltv oak. Wo have the factious and 
crafty Worcester, the blunt, bold, choleric, sanguine 
Hotsj^ur, and his sweet confiding wife. But not to 

• We much rearret that illnese kept uf at home on the 
evening of the Performance of Henry IV. for we were anc- 
ons to see how the new Fahta^ would succeed and intended 
to have written a careful criticism on the occasion. The ex- 
cellent acting of the amateur alluded to in other parts made 
us curiouo to see him lu this. We have heard fi^m rarious 
quarters a very favorable report of hii perfi^uanfje. Our rea- 
ders will have no cause to regret tlie abieiico of aqiitfqno fWnn 
our |wn pen as its place is so ably and obligingly aup|died by 
our torrespoadent — Eo. 
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detain the reader too lon^ with reference to that 
which witlioutany comment hf ours must be^io well 
known to him already, we now come to the richest 
phim in the whde olio, the inimitable Fahtaff 
with his amusing; satellites, the bullyinsr Bardolph, 
the easy f(ood natured Mrs. Quickly, the conveni- 
ent Gadshill, and that shadow of nullity Francis 
with his “ anon anon Sir.** These all move before 
us each welcome, and each in his way harmoniz- 
ing to the general effect. 

Although we have throui^hout a racy flavour 
^ of the olden time with the delij^htful whim 
and festive enjoyment of “the Boar’s head” 
• and the ever ready wit of that fat incarnation 
of Bacchus and Mercury ; yet is it to be hoped 
on the whole «4)iat we may never affain hear of 
such jfoinfl^s on in merry England, as #ome of 
those alluded to in this play. If there should be 
a civil war once more in our native land, it will be 
no lonj(er between the rei^nin^r Prince and proud 
overjfrowif Barons, but between an incensed people 
^ ^ and a pampered insolent aristocracy. If Eiijf- 
land once was justly entitled to be par excellence 
called “ merry,” we rather suspect that the term 
is no lonprer applicable. Foreigners accuse us of 
being any thing but a merry people, and it is 
Bcarcely consistent with the tone of our manners 
now A days, when aven a frank hearty laugh 
would horrify the grave flamens of that school of 
good breeding appropriately called “ the silver 
,^lork” one; and an unimpassioned, uiiadiniring, 

> ^nsyinpathising placidity, or rather insipidity of 
manners, is deemed the truly aristocratic perfec- 
tion of propriety. 

It is impossible to go through a play of Shakes- 
peare’s, and not to be struck with wonder, at his 
powers as a painter of human nature and a poet. 
He is the Colossus of the Drama, others who fol- 
lowed in his path of literature, (hand passihus 
aquis!) are generally well pleased it* they succeed 
in drawing one prominent flgure among a group 
of common-place ones, while he out of the vast 
stores of his sublime intellect, unfolds whole cltis- 
ters of variegated characters, with an exhaustless 
liberality, and all stamped with the immortality 
of his genius ! 

Shakespeare like the face of universal nature is 
always familiar, always dear, and yet ever new. 
Turn to him when we may, we discover some la- 
tent charm, some fresh beauty formerly overlook- 
ed or imperfectly apprehendeef. He is the Aloe of 
time, that blooms from cycle to cycle. His imagi- 
nation is like the fabled PaeloliiH, and whatever 
passes through it becomes gold. If he were 
not so sweetly and accurately true to natuie 
this would not be so generally acknowledged, 
for as she is always the same ; the writer 
who follows her closely is ever sure to he a 
favorite while nature is lovely, or in other words, 
forever. Nevertheless though the axiom be I 
true, that nature is always the same, yet are 
there epochs when she appears to exhibit a cer- 
tain freshness and elasticity that do not charac- 
terize her at other times. The nature of the . 1 5 th 
and the^lpth, centuries diflFer, marvellously, ir we 
consider^h conventionally, it is this circum- 
stanee^ thAt' renders Shakespeare eo often a more 
and edifying companion ii) the closet, than 
' on stage. We quietly read to ourselves, in that 
liotMly and honest spirit, in whiclrl^ were in- 
:^tGiuled, tales of the olden time, whichj^ow a ^.ays 
il^ould be^mpossible to read aloud,^Uhroughout 


in a family circle. Whether our morals are better 
than those of Shakespea^'s contemporaries, we ^ 
cannot take it uymn us to^y ; but we plume our- ^ 
selves at any rate upon b^ng much more refineiff* 
and decorous. ShakBspe{(|-eN was the age of down- 
right cahing of things by their verital)le and ver- 
nacular names ; ours is that of delicate periphrasis 
when it is impossible to defin? certain articles 'of 
dress even, save after some such fashion as thaT of 
Leigh Hunt in his beautiful poem of ‘“The Gentle 
Armour” — where the .hero does battle N'fith no 
other buckler to shield him than “ the delicaiest 
garment of his mistress.” 

There is something exquisitely rich in the 
character of Fahtaff that splendid portrait in 
the immortal gallery of our great dramatist's ori- 
ginals. It reminds one (if it be not too fanciful 
a simile) of the autumnal tints of a vineyard in 
which the slanting rays of the declining sun, 
beam cheerily on foliage and fruitage, where 
all is gladsome, jo(Mmd and free. What jo- 
vial vitality, what hilarious abandonment half 
Anacreontic, half Sherwood, throughout, and what 
‘cunning offence’ — with the weapon of wii and 
humour, polished on tlj^e anvil (;f Epicurean phi- 
losophy ! We have unconsciously strayed so far 
out of the direct ])ath, in these iireliininaiy com- 
ments, that but little space is left us comparatively, 
to enlarge on the merits of the performance of 
Friday, the 6th instant. This is the less to be 
regretted, as our daily cotemporaries have antici- 
pated ns. Altlifingh the success of his Tartnffe 
had shewn what the representative of Fahtaff 
could do, when lie resolved on screwing his eni'r- 
gies to a task, yet are we free to confess, that 
we viewed his midertaking of personating the ini- 
mitable knight, of whose memory Eastcheape is 
redolent, as rather rash. There were so ma- 
ny circumstances which rendered failure not 
improbable, that this conclusion, we think, will 
not be deemed an unreasonable one. The phy- 
sical qualiflcations of the individual were not, 
a priori, we would say, in his favour either as 
to age, voice, stature or general yiersonal ap- 
pearance. To add to these difliculties, already 
sufficiently formidable, the character was not 
happily dressed, nor well set off, as to padding and 
stuffing, and such like appliances. We natu- 
rally expect in Fahtaff, and have all been ac- 
customed so to expect, a breadth, a ful- 
ness and an amplitude of habiliments, no less 
than of character. Our amateur on the con- 
trary was pared down in his proportions, and 
had a miserable rag of a mantle behind him, 
which appeared like a bib that had gone awry. 
His legs and his corporation (of which there 
was scarcely enough) were not in harmony,*^ and 
in dialogue or soliloquy there was apparent more 
of the actor*s app^'al to the audience than we 
quite approved of. Having thus stated the ob- 
vious difficulties that lay in the, amateur’s way, 
no less than the defects that struck u.s the distant 
mofussil reader may l)e curious to know hcAv he 
met the former. The fact is, that the critic had 
too much to do, in “ holding his sides” — to think 
a great deal of defects, or forgot them in the uni- 
versal cachinnation around him. Altogether it was 
really an extraordinary and highly creditable per- 
formance, and although we> went to the theatre 
doubtingiy, we came away cordially admiring the 
talent that had been evinced throughout. Were 
the amateur to become perfectly familiar with the 
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acting of the part m or tjiree representational 
he would become a vw popular *Fa2a/a^. More 
'simplicity^ less of thelrpparcnt art of the stage, 
and more slowness andnistinctnoss, are the points 
he should particularly look to. In thelsoliloquy 
on honour, he was much too hurried. The same 
may be said of the scene in which he enacted the 
K%g; but in those with the Prince and his 
“ Boar’s head” companion*^, after the robbery, and 
in the* interchange of letorts with Bardolph and 
Mrs, Quickly, 8f6, he was very happy. The King 
was by a Debutant, and was a performance of 
Pfreat and promising merit. Hotspur was admir- 
able throughout, save perhaps in a leetle lack of 
tenderntss with Lady Percy. The thunders of 
applause on his own and the Prince’s appearance, 
evinced hOw cordially welcomp they were after 
such a long recess. Hal was at home in a part 
peculiarly his own, but we missed the vivacity of 
yore. The other characters were well supported, 
and our brief notice of them arises more from want 
of space, than of inclination to do them fuller jus- 
tice.* 


ON CRITICISM. 


Cen^^nre or not t<i me ’tis all the same — 

Yo “ cut-throat hindit** in the paths of fame,” 
Cniici f who ledunt; hoitutics to the fntes 
Pounce oil nii<«priats, niis<.p(‘llin(;s, and inistUtes 
Ins ‘Ft a point -show where some lone vnse halts, 
An 1 make yoni liMrig by doteotiriff faults. 

So have 1 ^een on (ran a’s slimy tide 
'I'hc vulture sonuu; on wmi? of pride 
O’er-pIeaxAnt valh'vs and delightful dales, 

O’er spicy fields that bceiit the pissino: ifale^ , 

Yet would he when some can-ass met his eye 
Dait 0 1 the hideous cainon floating by. 

Upper Protinces, A. 


Mr. Lintov’s Bkvkfit. — A selection of 
Scenes fro.ii favorite Operas will be performed, 
with other entertainments for Mr. Linton’s benefit, 
on the 18th In.staiit. 

An Okvtorio is to be held at the Cathedral on 
Tiie'.day evctu.ig the 24tli of February, for the 
baii^*fil of flic F.ce School. It is to be under the 
pitroocige of Lord and Lady William Bentirick 
MfN Atkinson, Mr. Liuton, Mr. Hamerton, Mr. 
Planel andtnany other popular musical persons 
are engaged for the occasion. Several able amateurs 
will aUu give their assistance. 

Theatris Mecaniqitk de Monsieur Pi RH iiK. 
— ^The proprietor of this proposed cxiiibition has 
not Jet, we believe, fixed upon the place and time 
of entertainment ; hut has informed the public 
of Calcutta that he will chkrge them according to 
their position in his house or theatre, either tour 
or two rupees yhe entertainment consists of a 
variety of scenes representing not only fi.xed 
and fhanimate objects, hut moving appearances 
and living beings by an arrangement of some in- 
genious inachthery. Salutes are to be fired from 
Iiliputian forts, stags are to be hunted and shot, 
and a ship is to be struck by lightning, and her 
devoted crew” to use the expressive words of 
the Advertisement, are “to be seen swimming for 
their lives, the'minds of the spectators being kept 
in the most pailful suspense until the unfortunate 
men (the deooferf crew!) succeed in reaching a 
place of safety on a naked rock !!1” 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

To the Editor <f the lAtefarg Gazette, , • 

Sir,— I have just perused, in last Saturday’s 
number, your very intmsting and eloquent essay 
on Physiognomy; which, whatever difference may 
exist regarding its theory, is, certainly of the 
greatest practical im^wrtanee in all dthe circum* 
stances, and conditions of life; and which is, in- 
deed, so strictly a habit of existence, that could 
not, if we would, renounce it. I conceive, how- 
ever, that you arc, in some degree, mistaken in 
believing that the doctrine of Lavater has any* 
thing in common with that of Gall and Spurz« 
heini :* indeed it appears to me, that the two 
theori4|| are altogether irreconcileable — that, as 
antagonist principles, credence in the one, neces- 
sarily pre-sujiposes the rejection of the other. 

The Physiognomist asserts that the lines, posi- 
tions, magnitudes, &c. of the various poAioiis which 
compose the face, may enable one skilled in the^ 
art to appreciate the energies, passions, disposi- 
tions, ^c. of the mind ; to which it is, in gene- 
ral, affirmed to he an infallible index : while the 
Phrenologist declares that all these depend entire- 
ly on the magnitude of the various portions of 
the brain; which, he Affirms, are Squally 
indicated by the external cranium; but that the 
fare, with the exception of the brow and eyes, hae 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. In fact| •• 
the Phrenologist makes the whole to depend * 
the size and distribution of the brain, while the 
Physiognomist dwells on the face alone ;t the 
greater portion of which, not coming in contact 
with the brain, can receive from it no modification 
whatever. Phrenology further affirms, itliat tha 
inignitiide of the various portions of the brain 
fix, (leterrnine, instigate, and control, all the ener- 
gies, predilections, sensibilities, See. of the mind; — 
not that tlic'ie have any possible influence on the 
modification^ of the brain, but that they are the 
jia^sivc results of its original structure! whereas 
the Physiognomist only asserts that the peculia- 
iiticsoi the fdje are the effects of the passions, 
eiiiotioiis, &c of the mmd, but by no means the 
causes that ju- idiice them — which discrepancy of 
doctrine appears to me to amount to as complete a 
distinction of one or other of the two positions, 
any thing I can conceive coming within thb 
nizance of the logician. 

It is now a long time since 1 perused Laval 
work, anrl if I misapprehend him, or if my rei 
lection has deceived me, 1 should be e.xtrem( 
obliged by your putting me right. If howevei^*, 
it really he his doctrine that the modifications of? 
the face are not the effects of those of the mind, 
but that they actually produce and create the hu- 
man character — (and the one or ^le other must be 
the case, if they have any dependency at ail) — 
if this really he Lavater’s doctrine, 1 think, it 
it would not be .difficult to prove that such is not 

* IK'ote hy the Edttor.^V,e\\ and Spur/hciin inrcstigafe 
the cl^ractera of men by the external appcarauu>s of the 
scuU. I^aratcr did this before them. ** It mu^t Imvo been 
already remarked" saya Lavater ** that 1 take fhc system ' 
of the bones as the ftreat outline of man, the sl vi.l af the. 
pnnripat part of that sy tfem, and that 1 conM./er what ia 
added almost as the colouring of thi9 drawing, that 1 pay 
morelattenbon to the form and arching of the mcuII, as (hr as 
I ani acqdbinted with if, than all my predefvssors ; and that 
1 baye considered this moat hnu, least chaii|eable and hy/ar 
bext defined part of the human body at thejoundation of the 
srtetjr of Physiognomy ’’ 

1 Vo/f htf the ///or.— Tilth wa^ not the case with Lavater* 
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only^absurd in itself^ but alsa a complete beggio^ 
ike question, inoneof the most important d^d^ta 
o{ intellectual ph^ioeophy.* 

You state '* that Pr^essor ’'(1 pveeume you 
mean Dr. Thomas) Brcmn who in his article on 
Craniology in the second volume of the Edinburgh 
Review, was so sweeping in his objections, not 
only repented his hostility to the new science, but 
from a Wter and sarcastic opponent became a true 
friend and believer/' The Edinburgh Review com- 
menced in 1804, and the last number of the second 
volume, I should think, would be published in 
* the year succeeding — ^long before Craniology ^vas 
thought of in Britain! I think you will find 
that the article ,you allude to, was contained in the 
49 th number, which was published in iftfi ; but 
1 know not upon what ground you attrimite the 
production to Professor Brown, (it certainly does 
not contain the objections such a metaphysician 
would be tikely to furnish) still less can 1 conceive 
where you have received the information of his 
‘ having become '* a true friend and believer" in 
Phrenology. Its votaries may delude themselves 
into such a fancy, but no unbiassed enquirer who 
has studied his profound speculations, can, for a 
moment, admit such an assertion. 

f 

Some years, ago, M^. Drummond published in 
Calcutta, a small volume, entitled ** Objections to 
^Jihrenology," which gave the coup de grace to the 
new science" in this part of the world. Finding 
that the Phrenologists had claimed Dr. Brown as 
their own — that they insisted Us " Philosophy of 
the mind" was essentially in unison with their con- 
tradictory hypothesis, Mr. Drummond adopted, in 
a great ^gree, the reasonings and conclusions of 
that very ** friend and believer," and, with those 
identical weapons, in my opinion, completely de- 
molished the-dimsy superstructure which these en- 
thusiasts had attempted to raise; and, if you will 
turnto'ttfb concluding pages of the ** Objections," 
you will find the claims which Phrenologists pre- 
tend to have on the Professor of moral philosophy, 
on the University of Edinburgh fully examined, 
and, I think, you will admit fairly and success- 
fully refuted. 

Phrenology appearing to be now totally extinct 
in Calcutta, 1 should have felt no inclination to 
the subject, had I not thought that your 
^^itiaders, who may well be delighted with your 
** iSssay" as a whole, may also be to a certain de- 
'gm misled by hearing that the illustrious name 
Brown has been added in support of that Ger- 
mania, to which all his reasonings are in 
direct hostility. You have also stated that Phre- 
nology ** is rapidly gaining ground amongst per- 
sons qf reflection,** If so, in my opinion, the 
more the pity ; but until you give me good autho- 
rity for the assertion, you will permit me to " hae 
my doots." 

YouFs sincerely. 


A. B. 

t 

’’'it. JS.*^Y<ni have imerteS a wntance from 
1 byJLAvatar in atipport oChis acj^uineiit, via : 
f nakatb theooanteik^pa ^ 

, Mme MU^OM you havo ifgf SpeiMidir^ 

^ ctlfta «»al the body form * 

but.lf j4bWKter> theory bad, in principle, iibX to 



the quotations would to be reversed thus, 

The brighucooiitoiiance Mketb wisdom < 

and, # ,.?■ 

For of the body soul tblf form doth take I 

I trust it will now be alloweWiat Physiognomists dealiiw 
only with tae countenance, and Fhrenologisbi with the whole 
encophaloa constitutes out the lunallest portioii of tue dia- 
crcpaucy. 


* AToie bg the Editer^-^The yticla we referred to Vk at 
page 147 of volumes of the Edtn/turgh Review, which coin- 
meocud in ISUJ. The title of the work reviewed is as tollows: 
Lettre de Charles Villurs & Georges Cuvier, do T^Jnstituc 
National do.Fraouo, acc. A letter Iroiq Charles Villurs to 
George Cuvier, member of tiie National Instituto of France, 
oil a Now Tneory ol the Brain, as the iiamediate urgun of 
the intellectual and Moral Faculties; by JL>r. Gall oT Vieunu. 
Metz. 1S02. it was on the authority of Maurice Cross, the 
editor of the Selections from the Edinburgh Review that we 
asserted that Professor Brown was the author of the urticlo 
in question, and that he became some years after that severe 
attack on Phrenology a friend to the science. 

• 

Note by the Editor*— Vlo can scarcely call ourselves phre- 
nelogists with reference to our^kuowledge of or our befiet in 
the system of Gall and Spurzheim. We mcroly acknowledge 
the fundamental principle of a general correspoiidence^.ue- 
tween the character of tiie mind and the form of tliu scull. 
Gull and Spursheim havu raised a fanciful superstructure 
upon this fact that will ouo of these days fall to pieces belore 
the rough winds of trutli. They were ingenious meu^ how- 
ever, and amidst the ruins of tlieir own too fantastical pro- 
dnctions more sober inquires will perhaps find muiy things 
that may assist them to construct a more durable and pliylo- 
BophicaJ system. Many persons w)io thiuk Call and 
Spurzheim with oven less respect than we do, ani are dis- 
gusted with the odd mixture of dogmatism and dreaminess 
which their works display, are nevertheless very hrm be- 
lievers 111 the science of phrenology, while they reject with 
scorn some of tho wild vagaries of its teachers or pruiessui's. 
We wibh our correspondent, who appears to have paid some 
attontiuii to the subject, and to hare Uie necessary talent for the 
task, would give us a plum and popular account of the pre- 
sent state of the science. We should be glad of u good anude 
on the subject whether for or ugamst it, because controver 
sial speculations of this nature are always interosun.^ in 
themsoh es and occasionally elicit gleams of ti'ucii^froju uolh 
sides. 


Value op Copyrights. — In a private letter 
from a friend at Edinburgh amongst other Jl.ite- 
rary gossip wc have the following statement of 
the sums given by the booksellers lor several late- 
ly published works. ** Mr. Efhughau) Wilson has 
given Mr. Campbell £400 for ids life of Mrs. 
Siddons. Allan Cunningham received from Coch- 
rane and McCrone £fi00 for his Life and Works 
of Burns. The same publishers gave Galt £250 
for his autobiography. Smith and Elder have given 
£150 for each of the works forming their Library 
of Romance (edited by Ritchie). Mr. C. Hall is 
to have £300 from S. Bentley for bis forthcoming 
novel in three volumes to be called “ The Outlaw.'' 
But perhaps the highest price given for literary 
labour since the death of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott, is the sum which Hogg lias received 
for his Recollections of the great Scottish Nove- 
list. The work extends to only ten or twelves heets 
and he has received £100 for it from a publisher in 
America. It is expected very shortly to appear in 
this country; and contains some Very extraordinary 
statements for the accuracy of which the shepherd 
pledges himself." The above information ous; cor- 
respondent takes from Mr. McDiarmid's Dum- 
fries Courier, Mr. George Allen who once edited 
the Diaries Journal has finished and published a 
Life of Sir Walter Scott which was commenced 
by Mr. William Wise who gave up all his raate- 
riala to Mr. Allen. The work is said to be enter- 
taining, 8fDd to contam many new atiecdotes ; though 
as it was published at Dumfries its circulation is 
as yet idmost quite local The London critics seem 
not to have heard of its existence, .t— £ 0 . 
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WBAKlfesSE^ OF THE WISE. 

the very first propositioa of such a subject, the mind 
of every reader must rush to the recoUectioa of Bacon-^ 
the man whose powerfuL intellect overthrew the whole 
heathendom of philosophy, substitoting truth in its place ; 
and yet could, for ambition, betray a friend, and fawn up- 
on a menial, and, for wealth, sell justice at a priced Ceaae- 
lesB wonder must follow tlie history of Bacon. The errors 
of two thousand years vanished before die brightness of 
his mental sight. He placed the human mind for the first 
tinm in a right reasoning course. No wisdom could be 
more profound, no eloquence more winning, no services 
more useful, than his. But mark the course of his life. 
He etuplpyed his professional talents in pleading against 


PLATO AND THJ8 PDETS. 

Lycurgus firsfr brought Momer’s works to Greece, 
Collected and arranged Vem in one piece ; 

T’was he who gave thos^laws to Sparta’s state, 

* Which while she followed she continued grelt: 

But Plato thinking for the general good, 

•Poets from his Republic would exclude : 

Observe tiie diffurence—Plato’s was ideal, 

^Vherea^ Lycurgus’ commonwealth was real. 
Benares, A. 


Coleridge. — In Tait’s Magazine for S'jptember 
there is an article upon Coleridge by “ The Eng- 
lish Opium Eater” (DeQuincey,) which we have read 
with interest. Its length alone prevents our quot- 
ing it. The writer tells us that Coleridge was for 
many years “ under the full dominion of opium,” 
and that he confessed it to h^m with ” a deep 
expression of horror at the hideous bondage.” 
This fact we were not before aware of, and it wdl 
be necessary to keep it in mind when we endeavour 
to account for many strange passages in his daily 
life. The writer of the notice of him in Tait’s 
Magazine appears to have known him long and 
inlimately. He say.s, that excessive procrastination 
was one of tlie Poet’s most prominent weaknesses, 
and that none of his friends ever thought of trust- 
ing to the punctuality of his appointments. If they 
invited him to dinner they went for him I liemselves, 
or sent a carriage. At one time of his life he 
neither answered nor opened letters. There is a 
curious account in this article of Mrs. Coleridge, a 
lady of ” common-place prettiness,” who did not 
understand or appreciate the high qualities of her 
husband ; and there seems to have been very little 
love lost between them. Coleridge died a Chris- 
tian, though his religions 0|)ini()n.s were not uni- 
formly the same during his whole life. His last 
letter was a kind of Christian warning and exhor- 
tation to his god-child, Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird 
It was written twelve days before his deatli. In a 
Funeral Sermon preached the first Sunday after 
his death in the Church at Ilighgate in which he 
was buried, this letter was introduced and read in 
a very feeling and appropriate manner. — Ed. 

Mil. F.\rmer. — Tliis gentlerneu, the Secretary 
to the Chowringhee Theatre, has just returned 
from England with restored lieallh and a most li- 
beral supply of new plays, farces and other thea- 
trical materials. Mr. Fanner’s skilful, enthusiastic 
and indefatigable exertions will give a frcsli im- 
pulse to tlft Drama at our little Drury. 

” Married life ” — A new comedy (one of Mr. 
Farmer’s fresh supply of such arficle.s) and the 
popular farce of the Bear and the Bashaw \vill be 
performed on the 27th. The prices of tickets to 
be ^till at the increased rate, on account of the 
necessary repairs of the House. * 

The Bengal Annual for 1835.— This work 
was published on Tuesday last. It has not been 
much noticed by the newspapers on account 
of the press of English News. They all promise 
to Aturn to it. The Englishman says that it is the 
best volume of the Bengal Annual that has yet 
been published. 

Capt. Caldbr CAMPBBLL.'^We have much 
pleasure in mentioning the return of this gentle- 
man to India. We may now expect that our rea- 
ders will have an early opportunity of renewing 
their acquaintknce with his genius. His volume 
of poem, we believe, attracted a good deal of 
notice at home, and was well spoken of by the 
critics. 


the £ar1%f Essex, who had recently been his patron ; hay 
more, spontaneously brought forward private letters, ad- 
dressed by the unfortunate nobleman to himself, as evi- 
dence of his guilt— and all this for the purpose of gaining 
new patronage, lie flattered .lames I. as superior in judig- 
ment, learning, eloquence, and every princely attribute, to 
all the great men of antiquity j lie even flattered tlu^ 
smooth-faced and unlettered minion of that monarch, Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, in order the more effectually 
to gain royal favour. Lastly, he so far pro»Ututed the 
highest legal oflicc iu the kingdom by recuiviiig bribes from 
suitor!,, as to be thought worthy, by his peers, of degrada- 
tion and banishment. ** How mortifying,*' says q modern 
writer, ** to reflect on that deiic^ncy ot principle, that ab- 
sence of ingenuous feeling, that tendency to di&simulation, 
that everlasting struggle to aggrandise' hiiiiscli by menial 
arts and beggarly importunities, and even by the more sor- 
did lustruinentahty of detraction, all of which may betra^' 
ced HI the nicmorials of the private life of this man — 

‘The wisest, mightiest, meanest of mankind !’” 

Bacon w.is one of those who are at once avaricious and 
prodigal. When on a progicss to Newmarket with the 
king, lie gave a man ten pounds for bringing him some fruit 
at winch the royal wit remarked, “ JNly lord, thi# is the way 
to Beggars* Bush." He could also tamely see'tiu servants 
appropriating the money which lay in his closet, saying, 

** Ay, ay, poor men, that is their porLioii.’’ It was not so 
much for his own use that he seems to have desired money 
as, at the utmobt, for the eclat of lavishing it on otheis, 
among whom his servants were the princi^. Hence, 
on their all rising up at his entrance into hi:, own hall, 
he said, witli a bitier quinble, “ Alas, your rise liaii been 
my fall." TheiVdility of Bacon U thus of a double cha- 
ractei . 

It iti not necessary to travel far from the age of Bacon, 
in order to find .speciiucMis of the same mingled weakness 
and strength. The great mind and lofty policy of Eliz.i- 
beth were not superior to tlie machinations of an assassiu. 
She could hint to a com tier how pleasing it would be to her 
if Mary could be removed without the disagreeable ceremo- 
nies of a judicial death, and called him a precise fellow when 
his honour rose against the monstrous proposal. The wo- 
man who could grasp the whole case of Europe, and brave 
the concentrated power of all its Catholic states, was li- 
able to be beguiled by the most barefaced flattery, and 
caused all the mirrors in her palace to be destroyed , when 
they could no longer tell her that her face was smooth* 
She at length died with her Anger in her mouth ut seventy, 
heart-broken for the loss of a youth to whom she thought 
she had been attached. 

Nor was her successor an uninteresting example of the 
same phenomenon. That Janies possessed not only learn- 
ing, but talent to give it life and effect, no one can doubt 
who hds given his history u proper conrideration. Aud yet 
was there ever a character more cnildishly weak ? The 
man who could discourse to admiration on every abstract 
question, who had a pertinent and shrewd remark for 
eve|y little incident that came under his notice, and who 
uttered more wit in his daily course of life tbp any man 
in bis dominions, wanted the common manliness which 
peasants and citizens enjoy alike with the warlike and the 
noble, was timid and cruel, cherished a variety of paltry ' 
antvathies, and as ridiculous afiTectioDs. and was alter- 
namly a sage and a buffoon, a boy aqdgui old woman, u 
tbcivarious shades of his character happened to predomi- 
naip. .... 

At the same period, we have Napier mixing his pro- 
found mathematical pursuits with the jemployment of di- 
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vination for the discovery of hidden treasures. A contract 
vrts entered into withdiim, says Mr W ood in bis ^eeraM, 
r b\ the noted llob^t Logan of lle^talng, in July 1694, 
aefting foi til, forasmuch as then wcr|Lo1d reports and ap 

{ learinces that a sum of momy wai^hid within Logan's 
iou>e ol hastcastle, lohn NafKir should do his utmost di 
ligttice to search and seek out, and by all ciaft and ingine 
to hnd out the same, and bv the grace of God shall either 
find out the same, or mike it sine that tiosuch thing has 
been there 4'or his rewaid he wm to have cxi exact third 
of what was found, and to be safely guarded by Logan 
back to* Edinburgh, with the same buch a document 
must ever be lonsidered as a most remarkable memoriil 
of the absunlities which sometimes beset the most pio 
.found intellects After finding Napier himself liable to 
•0 dcploriblc a weakness, can we justly laugh at the pi a 
santry wiio believed him to be possessed of supernatuial 
powf rs 

But how tnfimg appear the heresies of Nap^r when 
CO iipaiid with the nonsense of his still more iTlustiious 
contemporary, Kepler, who, while penetrating for the. 
first time the sublime mysteries of astioiiomy devoutly 
beiined in astrology, and thought there was aiesim 
blince between the tlistances of the lievvcnly bodiib, as 
seen fron the sun in their apheli i and perihelia aiid the 
* division of the musical oot^vl kiplcr maintained that 
}th( eiitli was a vist anmiil liicathing out wind fiom 
holes in the mountains, an I that all the planets aie mi 
mated, and have muscles proportioned to then b ilk by 
means of which they move through absolute spui He 
also supposed tint the c nth had a svrnpathv with the 
heavenv and was so tcrnfied at th( ippioach of a roniet 
08 to sweat out a great quantity oi lapotir wliuh cause! 
great rains and floods \ et to this man an we indi bud 
for some of the most valuiblc discovers in otu of the 
most niggnificcnt and true of all the si tenets \fter h jch 
4vild ai riniscb, it will not excite any wonder thit Kepler 
was weak enough both to be viiii ind to pubii>«h Ins 
vanity VVhe n boiiie of his disi overu s were i ontroveitt I 
b> Ills envious (ontenipnraiies he iiiioinied the iioild 
that he might will afloid to «iait tor tlu appiovil of i 
subseqiunt igi when N Uiiie had w uted six tliousaii t 
yeais tor aKelpei to < xplain h«r my^teiits' 
ill 0111 the dreams of these philosupheis it is a relit I to 
turn to the pilgrim igi which Discii Cb maJe to i urnto, 
in order to propitiate tin Viigin Miry loth suc(e-»s of 
bis luathi matieal invistigations or to the coihJeii t 
which Ciomwell placed in his lu( kv dav ^o^ is it U»,s 
pleasant tb ^ontra>t the mighty bpic illations of \ewion 
With Ins sitting tor houis on liis bed side, obliviou of tin 
duty oi putting on Ins elothc'i -his ippln atioii ol liis ini 
tress'b finger to the bowl of his pipe Ins request t » the 
servant to removi tin hie when all he had to do fui the 
required coolness w is to remove Jtoni it or Ins & ipposim, 
that he had dim d on hading the fowl whieh hid been 
brought in for his diimei redueed to bones a Ineud h iv 
ing in the meantime eaten it by lus own riqiest llic 
childlike simplicity of the lutlioi oi tin jmiicipta hirdly 
ranks, indeed among the weaknesses of the wise though 
■ufRciently amUMng m its way 1 he absuidiUes com 
muted by a plnlosopner tinough meie abstraction of nun 1, 
induced by the naiuie of hm studies, are not to be won 
dered at Vciy different, however, aie thosi wIik h rs 
capo into notice from the men who preU nd to bv. olisv iv 
ers of thewoild, and the eeusois of its eiiors When 
we hnd such a roan as Swift writing ou the baek of t it 
letter cominunieatmg Gay s death that he had not re id 
It for five da y<i, on account of “an impulse toieboding 
some mislortune ' — when we hnlthe Duke of Ork tiis 
with all hit native ai^l acquired gilts, h» wicked wit und 
hisextensnt knowledge of mankind, solicitous ot iavoui 
able prognustie<4 fiom fortune tclleis - 

‘ A godless regent trembhag at a star' — 
the wonder is legitimate , for the one pait of the charac- 
ter IS in opposition to the other It would be hirdly 
possible, ptihaps liter having lead the works ol Pope, 
to believe any oie who told us t<i convei Mtum ih^X ateir 
author ooidd cherish the most unwoithy enmities and 
jealousies, abd practise the meanest aits ot dissimulation 
The whdle Ihok about the publication et his letter^, as 
exDOsed in so masterly a manner by D'Uraeli, must ever 
be looked upon as one of the most contempuble actyns 
of «thich any maii*iras ever guilty H4l eagerness mere- 
JJVer, to destroy the reputation of all contemporary wriP rs, 
of whom were beneath his regard, wh^ sevAal 
were more entitled to the rpspcct of 'the wdirld 
himself, is jfjuitc uniusUfiable ou any principle of 


morality, while it exposed hi to miseries the mostla« 
tense, and at the same timw he most ridiculous. Hoar 
strange, too, to connect withr/the exquisitely worked up 
and fine-sounding essays of Htoe. the recollection that he 
would overeat himselt with Vhildish dainties, and, when 
offered a vlram by a compassionate host, pretend to ba 
angty, but take it nevertheless ' 

In a later period, when mankind were exempt from ma- 
ny follies that had beset the enlightened and unenlightened 
at an earlier period, have we not Rousseau acting like 
the veriest child and Johnson believing in the eerond 
Sights lhat the author of the Rambler should have 
commenced every effort of locomotion with a par- 
ticular foot, appears not less wonderful thin that the au 
thor of the Essay on Man should have been like to sur- 
feit him>»elf every time he came across stewed lampreys . 

1 he grand weikness of Johnson, however, was not un- 
pirtu ipated by other eminent men in his own time bir 
James bteuart, who-e work on Political Economy gave 
the firtt impulse to the study of that invaluable science m 
Britain had in early life made a paction with a young 
friend named 1 rotter, that whosoever died first, shoiilj, 
if }m^ibte levisit the other at noon in a particular arbour 
in the GaiJen at Coltuess. lothc very end of his life 
alter twenty years of inteiiening exiU— and when hardly 
ible to walk with the gout, the surviving philosopher went 
evi^ry diy it the spicihed hour to the place appointed, 
ani as often lelurneddisappoiiitui O a every other point 
bir James wis a shrewd arid sensible man one who could 
play, an I pretty successfully too, with the w^ikuesscs oi 
others He wis ilso, be it remarked a sound ( Siistiau 
Yet he seriously hoped to the enlol hl^days that a visit 
of hi<> deeeas d trir ii 1 would be v )u hsate 1 to him Whi n 
rallie I ou tlu sub) et, he piesunted much the same unplii 
losophieal aiguim nt whu li i unit rstuod to have actuated 
Johnson iVe do not know t nough,’ said he, “ of the 
other world to entitle us to say that the return of Mi 
J rottci u impossible 

Goldsmith again, unitod the fancy and feeling of a poet, 
the pi netratiuii ol a man ot the world, and the sagacity of 
a philosophei with a ehiuctei most btrangely compound- 
ed of coxiumb and simpleton i he author of th^ Vicar 
of Wikeheld stiatige to say, would fri t to hear puiso be 
stowed on a harkquiii, itid lomplamed tint when he 
published my tlimi, the public made a point ol overlook 
lug It Blair, the autlioi of the bermotis, nevei made the 
least effoit to conceil that he had the highest possible opi- 
nion ol himself , in I sofisUdious was ht about externals, 
thit on getting a new coat, he would have a minor laid 
down on tlu ground that he might see how the skirts hung 
An illustrious me iieal teacher ot the last century kept all Ins 
rcidy money in m open drawer in one of liie public looms 
ol hib house, lo wnieh be resoited wnen he wantei any, 
as dll Ills will — ind perhap'. also Ins servants Dr Adam 
bmith with all his iinruHnse powers )l ii flection, and with 
a (liiraeter in evt ly ie'>pe t highly amiable, was iii '•oine 
icspects a mtieebil 1 Jle vvih tyraniiibed over by an old 
Iciiialecou-^m who kept his house, and when he wanted a 
bit ol loif-su^ 11 ol wliu )i he was as lend as a baby, he ha 1 
to watch till hei back was turned lioin the t. atible in 
order to snatr ti it A tiien I ot hi» said one day to in in ii 
viduil wu > iiipnliontd It a^ain to the present wi Iter, Is 
It not sliange ot Adam Smith’ notwithstanding all his 
icquaiutaiiee with c ouiineici il principles the weilthof 
nations and so loith, he cannot buy hii own hone-corn 
and i liave to do it loi him 1 Whit a strange compound 
aoiin— inger lliin dll tlu be— was Bui is araixtuieol 
* diit and duty, acebrding to By ion who was the same 
hiinseil Seoti seemed (ikelv dunng the greatei pait ol his 
lite to c->capb iro n the woiLd, without its bung able to de 
tec t iuy I iiiing m hi'i character , but it turued out tli it in 
01 del to acquire the comparatively hdmble honours of 
territorial propiietoisliip, ol which he beuned fonJtr 
than ot any degree or kind ot literary tame hemal 
impignorated his genius, his credit, every thing but 
his honour, and was at list obliged t^weai out the 
veiy principle of iite m a despeiate eflort to expiate 
the consequences of his imprudence ihis gnat man 
was impaicnt ot all allusion to his writings, and to- 
tally insensible to flattery on the score ot that in whir h 
ho transcended all other men— his creative imagination 
but he liked toebs rve that hib character df bhenfl earned 
with It some local lespect, and listened to the praises 
ot his trees with a doating fondness only to be exceeded 
by that with which a young mother hears her infant 
commended for beauty. 
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« But after all, let U4 be tu«t to the votane<t of literature 
acience. Strange as the above instances of mingle 1 
»an 1 frailty maytepear, they prove notuiiig 
vigaiaBt greatness In the mm. We could enumerate 
many equally great with t|S above, who hardly ever 
uttered a thought or commwed an antion calculated to 
elicit either ndicule or reproach. The name ^f Shak- 
s^eare has come down to us without the record of a fault. 
Milfon has the front of majestic Virtue herself New- 
* ton LS as St unless as the ( iiild whom, in some tnvial mat- 
ters, he resembled. Addison’s is a name of unsullied 
lUbtre And no min could display moie true worth, 
more hoAevolrnte, more immaculate honour, thin the 
illustnous person who comes last but not least upon 
our roll Natjre seems to have no rule on this point 
she Nomi limes gives a character that degrades talent, and 
sometimes one that adorns it. Upon the whole, there is 
reason to conclude that a studiou-^ life, as it abstracts 
men fro n contact with the world tends to make them 
more viituou'*. Even in the case of the poets, we believe 
this rule wilj hold. We think with Mackenzie, that the 
air of Parnassus is naturally favourable to goodness the 
failings of this ( lass of men must be chiefly attribuU d to 
external cm iimstances. When we And, however, tint 
gre It mental gifts do not exempt their posses nr from a 
shire of huniin foibles orvucs, in whit moo I of mind 
should we contemplate the apparently so great pheno 
minoiv'’ Assuredly with a sense of self t oiigratui itioii 
on those inferior gilts of, our own, with whu li we were 
otlitiivi^( , perhaps, disposed to Jic discontented Let iis 
indulge 11 no paltry tiiuinphovoi the lame deitv who 
seems to tall from lieiven at our feet , siu li a feeling is 
not justifiable on any grounds whatever. Hut let th* 
contemplation of such plunomeua at least assist us in at- 
taining that tianquil acquiescence in the decrees of natuit 
whi( h is so beautiful a trait in eve rv well-regulated mind, 
and which helps so greatly to place us at ease with our 
helves and It peace with our fellow creatures. Chambei > 
idinbut^h Jouinalt 9,1814 


RLMARKABLE RESCUE IKOM A MINI . 

On th( 2d of May 1818, a number of collieis weie vvoil 
inginthe Quai clton (oal-minc, neii Paisley, wlitri a 
stioke from oncof tluir pickaxfs sud<len1y opened a pas 
sage for a vast quantity of water wluch h id been < olltc t 
rim a neighbouring pit long since disused A lar,c 
stre ^ immediately pouicd into tli place whe rc tin y weie 
workin' sweeping eveiy thing before it with the violence 
of a npid and swollen river I he men fled with precipi- 
tation, and, crying aloud, sent the alarm through the pit 
Struggling with the growing fouc of the stream, whir h 
threatened to huriy them along with it, an 1, in the confu- 
sion, having most of the ir liglitb d islied from their hands, 
all rU'iiied instinctively towards the bottom ot the pit 
Out of twt Mty, thirteen reac In d the bucket, and weie di awn 
up , one of whom, so nirrow was their escape, had been 
twKi thrown down by till violence of the eunent Seven 
of the men were vet in tlm pit, but the water soon rc se 
above the mouth of the mine, and their communication 
with It was0( ut off Foi these the most lively concern 
was immediately felt by their companions, aiicl the pio 
gif ss of the water was anxiously observed 1 he engine 
connec ted with the pump was set in motion , but although 
the quantity it drew up was immense, yet the watei for 
some time rather increased than diminished The only 
wdv^n which they could assist their unfortunate Rllow- 
woTkmeii seemed to fail lliem , but they consoled them- 
selves with the hope that they might have escaped to a 
higher part of the pit, an upper tier of rooms, which they 
knew to be still above the reach of the water. 

I lie knowledge of this fatal accident was by this time 
rapidly epreadinga>ver the country , and as it passed fiom 
village to village, and cottage to cottage, excited in evei y 
bif m a feeling of mingled sympathy and horroi. Crowds 
were soon seen gathering from every quarter towards the 
spot, and relating to each other, as they went, the nume- 
rous reports which now began tocircukte , and, on reach- 
ing the pit, they seemed to look with on a spot which 
covered human beings, thus shut out from the world, and 
apparently off from all human aid. The colliers ot the 
village alM>, as evening advanced, were seen colUctf>din 
groups, Inteningto the expression of each other’s fee lings, 
and devising plans for rescuing their fellow-workmen fiom 
their miserable situatioD. With the accuracy not uncom- 
mon to the labounng cla'>B of bur countrymen, ^ey con* 
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Bidered the Site of the rooms in which the meo might 
supposed to have taken rehige, the quantity Of air which 
these cotHd contain, and the time it might sqpport them j 
and the probability of their haviug auv rood in the pit. 
was soon suggested |hat a little above the surface oftho 
water, which had low ceased to nse, a miue mig^,t be 
driven, so as to reach these Ingher rooms in a certain timo» 
VIZ. SIX or seven days. The execution of this plao) so 
promising and well conceived, was unfortunately delayed, 
from not unreason ablo appreliensions of danger, by the 
closing in of the mine, ana the explosion of the damp air ; 
and there was but too much reason to fear that the unhappy 
objects of their pursuit would have perished before they 
could reach the spot. The men, too, were dejected ani 
spiritless at the frightful fate of their compimois. Iho 
work was not therefore begun till two days had been suf* 
fered to elapse, whit h, in calculating the probability of* 
success, were to be added to the unfavourable side. At 
this twne the workmen at the neighbouring pit of 
Attchlodvont offered their assistance to the Quarreltoa 
colliers, and the mine was begun. 1 wo men only couldl 
grork at a time , they wf*re taken from the two seu of colliers 
alterintely, and, without mtcimissioo or abatement o 
exLrtion, they plied the work night and day All eageily 
looked to the period in which the mine w»s to be com- 
pleted. Despaii had begun to piedonimatc, when, on 
the moining of the I2th, the glad tidings weie heard thatf 
the mine was flnished, and that two of the men were alive. 

1 hese wore brotlierN, of the name of ffodgart, who had 
fondly clung toeai h othci dmiiig the whole ol thur con- 
finement. To add to the mtere^tiii ; scone of thi ii delivor- 
anei , their father wt.nt down into th ' mine just b fore 
It was dug through, heard their v >ice, and was ^ over- 
powered that he had to be carrted up. happily removed 
trom witnessing the diflicultieb whi(.[i were yet to bn 
eneoiintered. 

By this time, according to 1 narrative ol the circumstances 
prepared by the colliers themselves, the damp or bad air 
had put out their lights, and as Bowie was advincing 
tor ward, the damp seized him Ik lore he conll get hold of 
any ot them, and ho returned hick to get breath Allan 
immediately stiipt olf his loat ind ve^t, and went forward, 
in desperation, but was aUo obliged to letnrn, and with 
ditHf ulty escaped with his lift , and had to he helpe 1 out to 
the fresh an, when he said ho was soriy Ik had heard 
them, foi he doubted their lives would go yet, i’atriek 
ind Bowie then c ilhd out to them to tomi forwird, for 
they could not come to them By this time Peter Barr 
cimeto their asbi-itance, and tlu two liodi^aits, creeping 
towirds Patrick and Bowie, and Pitrick and Bowia 
rushing forward tow irds th"m, suceeeled in laying hold 
of the hand of W ilium ilodgart, and brought him into tha 
mine while his brothei , who w ib left behind, cried with 
a lament ible voice tor help. Barr Patrick, and Bowie, 
rushed again foiwaid, ind I ime^ ilolgirti itepingto meet 
them, tin v succeeded in getting hold ot him also, and 
bi ought him into the mine beside liib bmthei By this 
time It was about four o clock in tin morning, and after 
resting a little, am! getting the good air to breathe, Patnek. 
Bowie and Bair, asked them how they had supported 
themselves tor nil at, when they told that they had got a 
little oatmeal bn ad in onr ot the men’s pockets who had 
escaped, and a little oil they had for light , and being asked 
if the y knew any thing about the rest who were enclosed 
along with them, they said there were none intheircom- 
panv, except Alexandei Barr, and they suppobed he was 
dead two days ago. I hey also said that they hcaid the 
engine going all the time, and heard the men mining for 
them two or three days before they came to them. 

Although every exertion was made to get out the other 
five, it was imposbible to reai h thmn till the water was 
drawn off. One of the bodies was found on the 28th 
Miy, and the others on the 3d and 4tb June. 

As soon as the brothers were restored to iiealth, all were 
impatient to know how they had saved themselves from the 
water How they had spent their tune in the pit. What 
were their endeavours to escape. What their feelings. 
An(|fwhat the conduct of those, who, unlike them, had, 
alas' found in It a tomb. We have an account ot some 
of these particulais, which we subjoin , it is the more valu- 
able, as it 18 written by James Hodgart, one of the bro- 
thpis. 

’i On the 2d of May 1818, when I wis at my work. 

I was, about eight in the morning, alairned by the ones of 
themen, that the waste was broken , 1 iinmediately ran to^ 
th4 mouth of the mine, but the water was running 
win) such rapidity, that I found it impossible to reach the . 
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bottom of the pit. I then saw the boy Shaw coming down 
the water. I pulled him out, andr I saw my brother, and 
1 dhlped him out. men 1 saw firydon, and I ^t him, 
but i Ifwl the Jhen the other six were all together. 

Then I saw there w$8 no help for uiq^but to flee to the 
highest part in the pit. 1 was in great fear of being 
suiTocated for want of air, I immediately ran to a biggin* 
that was connected with another pit, but found it had no 
effect , I built It up again J here we lay for some lime, 
but we don't know how long 1 hen we thought to try 
the water agdm , and thr water aeemed Ibr some time 
neither to nsL nor fall *>0 that the run from the crush was 
still keeping the engine going , but on examining the place, 
we found the water that stoim so near had been dammed 
in with sludge, for wc heard the water runuing from us 
^en we returned back to the men again, and we wisheil 
them to tome dong with u<!, to tiy if we could reach dho 
bottom of the pit So we all came together to the phee 
Where the wdtei W13 running , bit the two old men did 
not cross the water , so the other tour crosstd it, but were 
obliged to till n back to the place wc had left, and mo 
lav there for a oonsiderablo time bofore we attempted ilp 
again, and all that we could get was a dunk nt cold water, 
which we carried m an oily can 1 hen we thought ot 
trying the wfter agun , and so wo wished them all to 
^come, but the old men said they weie not ht to < oine, and 
wished the little boy to stay, end In did so W» cime 
away, Harr, my brother, and my-stll , ind we got through 
with great difficulty for the loadu that we had to eome 
were almost filled with dll t and witcr Ihen we sot to 
the place where we heard the engine ^oing, whu h con > 
tinued night and diy, and the sound of the picks in the 
mine Soon aftc r we came to the pi ice where wp heaid 
fbe sound of the engine and picks , oui clothes being voiy 
wet, we became i^ery cold ilien wc thought of searching 
for the men's clothes that had made their esc ipe which 
we founcl , and searching them, we found some pic re 4 
of bread, but they were almost spoiled with the watei iiid 
the dampness of the pit 1 here wc lay for some time, 
and heaid the mi n worlkini' for us , so we went t o a man 
room and brought a pick and chapped with it, and marked 
the water with, but they did not hear us We then 
turned weak, and could not go (walk), so we lay there 
till the mine < ame through 

This narrative is dchcient in what no unlettered min 
could hive been expected to give— i description of the 
feelings of the survivors during (lie a Ivance of the mining 
operations, and at their ultimate deliverance I he fir^t 
sounds, v^hich told that they weu still objc eta of soli itude 
to their fellow creatures, though appaiently cut off for 
ever from all intercourse with them, inu*.t liive aff ete I 
them with a vaiicty of strange seusation- How cirnestly 
during the piogress of the work must they li ive cdlciilatcd 
the (lepth of the mas’t which still divided them iiom the 
realms of light and ot life ' And, tirially, eveu when il 
most exhausted by the long continuance of their Nufienngs 
and privations, with what a burst of lovful feeling must 
they have beheld the first gleam of light, and heard llie 
first accents of their deliverers ' 


self. Frankim made no apology when he left W ashington 
his ** fine-crab-tree walking stick, with a gold head cpn« 
ousl y wi ought in the form of cap of liberty.” , 


• A biggin- 
another 


partition between one working or pit and 


pRFSiNTS —A present, it is said, should be rare, new 
and suitable, neither so piiceless as to be wuifli uothii g 
in Itself, nor yet so curtly as to bnng an obligition on il 
receiver. We know of no such cautious niceties between 
friends. The giver, indeed, must have a right to bestow, 
bullet this be tho case, and aetraw iiom such a hand, shall 
be Wurth a sceptre trepn another A keepsake m partieu 
lar, as It implies something very intimate and eoidial, lo 
above these c eremonious niceties We may see what peo 
pie think of the leal value of keepsakes, bv, the humble 
ones which they do not hesitate to bestow m wills. Pe 
trarch» it is true, when ho bequeathed i winter garment 
to hiafncnd 'Boccaccio to study in, apologized for ** leav* 
mg BO poor a memorial to so great a man but thi% was 
only to srIiow the other’s merits he knew that the 
very gmoa of the apoloxy supplied all the riches iila- 
meatodme loM of, and tioccaccio, when he sat enveloped 
m hi$jwarm grown, should feel wraplM up in his friend ” 
Soindhilig that has been about a fnena*«* person, competes 
i the valae of a keepsake Thus peogile be(|ueathe aheir 
^ery beasts to their friends, or even to places they (jave 
(wMn attached to , and this is what gives a lock pf hair ic va- 
l^bave all othpt keepsakes itu^apartoflM Individ Ws 
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There is great difficulty in meetmg with a servant exactly 
all that could be wished. Of those which are tned, tne 
14 found to be too lazy, too fat, or too ugly , another u 
discovered to be too dirty, too impertinent, or too some- 
thing 01 -other, which acts as a preventive to the satisfac- 
tion th It should exist between served and serving ^JVlost 
rertdinly they should endeavour to accommodate each 
other -the master by kindness, the servant by honesty and 
diligence— so as to insure confidence in one and respect m 
the other 

A geutleiiian, who in the country wad called Squire Gub- 
l>in<», on a journey to London lost a faithful servant by a 
sudden illiiesH, which in a few days hurried him to the 
grive Squiie Crubbinsslied itear, and directed a stone 
to tell that it was erected to the memory of Jbhn 1 horn- 
ton by limli lend and master, in testimony of regret and 
ai kriowledhment o^ faithful servK es 1 o supply the place 
of this valuable servant was the first consideration of the 
squire on his arriv il in London He accordingly went to 
one ot those offices where it is professed that servants of 
every description may be obtained 1 he squire and the 
niasUr ot the olhee were chatty together, so that objections 
and good qualities attaching to the e^aiacter of a servant 
^ wcie perfectly uiulerstooa* A few particulars the squire 
enforced , bueli is, the truth to bp always obsc led— sulki- 
ness never to be exhibited- some intelligence fro a read- 
ing trivel 01 experience , for, addef the squire, ** £ 
dun t like to have i tool about me, and with respect to 
impertinence, this is what I siy, John or liiomas, if ever 
you feel dispose d to l>e sauc y, put on your hat and enter 
thu pirloui, denian ling a montli’b wages, because I prefer 
tocnduic that blowonmy puibe rather than the slightest 
wound my feelings * ** Oli, 1 see, sii,” replied the olhcp- 

kteptr , * you shall have the man you want , depend on 
it, sir, 1 know the individual who is exactly what you re- 
quite ’ Accordingly, Mr Oubbms's address was entered, 
and he dep irted 

I he following morning, one limothy Browne was dis- 
p itched from the ofhie to tlie squiie s , was admitti d, mak- 
ing many bows—not ex utl> IS if he had received a hint 
fiotn a dirieing master, but as if he iiad been a boot jack, 
with a hinge ex ictly in the middle - uid with unequiv/^eal 
tokens of respect 1 imothy listened, while the squire m- 
quiied some commonplace particulars, to all ot which 
iim answeied with great obsequiousness. *' And how 
have you passed youi lift ^ said the squire “ W by, sir ” 
icphedlim, 1 have been engaged as one of the mobt 
useful luenibers of society ’ i lie sqmre looked some- 
what suspiciously at I im, who conrinued, * 1 have assisted 
in preserving the liealtli of the iniidbitaat:» of the metropo- 
lis, and have contiibuled more towards that end thin all 
the doctors’ shops, ipotherarics’ hall, and the college of 
piiybinans to boot ’ i he squirt leered through liis bushy 
gn y ( yebrows, and requested to know how. 1 im stroked 
his hair over his forehead, and recollecting tpith must be 
adhered to, replied, as a scavenger, sir. ’ i iic squire 
fell btckin his chair with a loud umph , then giving his 
eyelids their g^cdte^>t elevation, inquired if lim had been 
a duck or a hog f liin, who knew nothing of the tiansini- 
gration of souls, was confounded, put his hands into all his 
poeketb sueeessuely, and then placing himself in a firm 
position, replied “ Sii, 1 hive been a man these sutteeu 
yf ars , before tliat I was a boy, and before that I was in 
infant , aud 1 have been nothing else, at least I nevei 
heaid that 1 was.’ A^erhaps all this may be true,’ said 

the bquire , ** but I fear you will not suit the place you 
now have in view So I wish you a« good morning ” 
So poor 1 iinothy Browne, the pink of street eleanerb, de- 
parted in no small degree hurt at finding that he v^uld 
not suit the squue 

1 be servant girl soon after entered to sai that a well- 
grown, hard-looking man waited the squirea leisure He 
was shown in. *' Well, where do you come from said 
the squire. Iromlhurles, county Tippei ary, Ireland, 
sir , and my name is Patrick O’Donovan.” ” Oh, ho, * 
exclaimed Squire Oubbins, not approving the brogue 
** Pray, where have you been since 1 ’ Och,” replied 
Pat, ** 1 can t ti U where 1 have not been , sure I’ve been 
servant to an officer junng (fiat same war in Portugal. ’ 

” Then,^ud the squire, ** you have seen some serviced" 
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'* Sure,” sal(^ Pat, ** you may aay that. l*m ilo fool at 
Mgeriiig of all kinda; aome^ea rough m a fane-bush, 
and sometimes tinder as a IWt Indeed, it seldom runs 
smooth as buttermilk. I, «ld tell your honour a 
little about that same inAisitioniof quarter of the 
ivorld." The squire leaned back m his cnshioned 
chdir, motioning that Pat should proceed. ** That sanate 
plar^ to get into, your honour, where they have no rum 
^nor whibky to drink, except wine , and when you sit down 
to dvner, you must stand vbith a sword in one hand and a 
p*.tol in other, becase of the French foragers. Sure I 
reinimberju&t a<> the French army cios*<cd the river at Hui- 
ta one niafit. divel i moon was there till the ^un got up, 
and then OU 1 genet 111 'looked at *em with only one eye 
through long glasis, and brought ’em so near that he 
heard eveiy word they said. ' Ah,ha,**Kavs the Duke ot 
Wellington, ' rii look after ’em soon as ever I get in front.’ 
Off they went, and we after ’em, to the Doiiro, and, sure, 
ue tlieie f ime in fir^itat last, though wo were behind be- 
fore. Ofl goes IVIamiont again , down cornea an advanred 
guaid close afker ’em, all silently ndingpn mules, m iking 
a hubbub with moro than half of ’un that maiclied m 
fiont. Odi, what d pretty set ot uglv rascals* Ihey hu* 
no colours nor arms except cloaks and swordx , and didii l 
\v( eo at ’em, eveiy man of us '* Yes, wt did, itid is we 
liad plenty of ammunition, we pul inoie thin lialt of ’em 
to the sword , not one cscapcckcxccpt two of the ir c hieis, 
who, rifhning off different ways, came slap ag mist eat U 
othci and wcic takt n. 1 he prisoners we took didn’t sp( ik. 
a word, except giumbliiig all tli9 tune. \Vt In ited ’em 
d iccntiv , some we left without a ng to co\ei them an I 
thfv skulked iwa) with tlifir hands lu their waisrcoat 
pocki ts A grciit many were badly woinidc 1 , most ot « in 
weie killed inlirch quit , oi dispersed, and more of cm 
must Inve gone homt i iiising lint, yom hoiioui , when wc 
got to Madnd, sudi bills, Fe Dcmmis, and bull-fi^bls*’ 
“There ihm,” s»ultlu squue, holding up both hands, 
“ th It vmII do, dant o iny faithei , you miy hive spoken 
the truth, but voui exlnoidin try mode ol <o nnnniu itmg 
ittonluses me. \ou’il notsuitme, Patru I ’ ‘ Sur youi 
hmoui,’ lUtiNiipled Pat, “I’m just tluniciu,; Id sliiite 
you to a c itaiiitv Iknov at all tvenU, tbc pi ice would 
slmtc me iimirkiblv well *’ Ibesqum, liowevei would 
not listen to inotlici word, ind piilluig tin bell, jcqicstcl 
hi a to bi sli iwii out ot ibc housr 

The squii sit leflu ting »u hn nw i hist\ iniiti i ol 
ills ni'Oni, till s pout I'ow • wlij wi i ' h nous ol i iiu rin , 
Ills servK ( , but 111 Mil'll ii t u 1 1 s i u lid i my < xi 1 
1 at Itihn Ihoiuton, tUit I cinuotcu I ih tli u Isoill 
n ver meet with oiu 1 ki lolin limiitou' 1 lie sfivuit 
gill now ( am^ to dtiri )iiii e motli i piison ift i I'u pine 
and hw w IS shown in liu sqm ( put on iiis sp c r n h s. 
an 1 lookiiiL, up sivv a siuail, i U\( I lokin^ inin I'to it 
foils veils ol igc , f>o viiig vuv gi u tnllv mil stating fir 
whit In ippt mil tlifii “ Wtll ’ inquiud tlie squiie, 
sun eviiii? this m w ipplu int, ‘ has the office kec pc i ae- 
qwunu 1 V )ii with tlir pirti iil ir-» I icquue*” “ V cs, he 
Ills sii,” wis the leply “ Will, whit is vo ir name, ind 
where ilo \oi coni fion'* ‘ I imos \iglitingiU sir, 
.III I I w i-, born at II imnton W w k , th it is to sav I w is 
boin — vis let me see— 1 should i ithei sav, llimoton 
Couit or propel I V specking, ill the p uish ol ITimpton” 
“ W » II,’ said the squirt , “ vou weie bom soinewli ic, Icon- 
elude and what have you been doing all voui hie, James 
Nightingale 1 have been in servu ( , sir , that is to say 
geneiallv, 1 have lived in gentlemen’s sc i vice, -l\.t me 
boe, let me see<-l havt lived with thiee or four, ay, there 
was (Hip, two, three, foui ladies No, only three - 
that lb to say four— yes, four ladies.” “ Well, wtll 
lu ver mind how many,” taid the squiri , getting ratln r 
fidgetty. “ Why did you quit your last service “ I will 
tell YOU sir,” replied ^ames. '* 1 lived with Sir Thomas 
Faddleton—that IS to say, with Lady Faddleton, as you 
shall hear, sir, Weil, one dav about two o’clock— let me 
set, n%about three o’clock— think it was about three, or 
It might be halt-past two— Jthe squue now began to ex- 
press a little impatience , James continued]— it might be a 
few minutes moie or less , well, there comes a rapping at 
the door— such hammering never was heard except at a 
trunk-maker’s shop . W ell , away goes 1 to the door , there 
behold, was a gentleman to inquire after our beautiful 
Fidelia. Oh dear, says I, the dear creature wns taken ill 
—let me see, 1 tbmk it was on Tuesday ; no, it could 
not be r ue^day, it must have been Wednesday. Ay, Wed- 
ncaday, very true as 1 am a living roan, it was Tuesday 
alter all.” ” Pshaw *” exclaimed the squire, almost rea- 
dy to burst, ** how can it signify to me on what day the 




child was taken J*Qh dear, sir,** said Jamek,” U 
wasmot^child, it'wasliaay Faddlsmn's liUle pug-dbgg 
and the poor Jittfe dear was very unwell; iteuuld take . 
nothing but--”. Bab I I am siclsof this " said the 
squire. ” Well, sir, fbu shall hear the catastrophe in a 
moment. Away I sent John— T think it was John— st^, 
let me see— where did John go ’ Yes. John ran off to Mr. 
Cnghton. No. it was not John. Now. I think on U. tt 
must have been Thomas that ran to Mr Cnghton— that 1*, 
Doctor Cnghton , anl when became, and wg^ told bbw 
extremely ill Fidelia was, ' Whjr’says he, ‘ you donH say 
so* Only think of that '—and m truth, sir, none ^f us 
thouffht of any thing else. Doctor Cnghton at once said, 
il he nad not been bent for ju^t as he was, it would have 
^en too late. My latly, with tears in her eyes, hoped 
Doctor Cnghton would do all m Ins powei for the dear 
littlelnterestmg Fidelia.” At this stage of the story, the 
bquire’s patience was exhausted , he grew red and blue, 
as if he were suffbeaied , but James continued. "The 
doctor requested h( r lady-bhip to calm her agitation, and 
to place confidence m his skill , so he took the little dear 
iff his aims, and — ” “ There, there *” exclaimed the 
squire, “ not another word about dog, doctor, or lady , tell 
me at once, why did vuu quit the place *” Jaiqes bowed. 

“ 1 was going to tell yon, sir it was because I didn’t 
weep, like all the rest ol the B rvants. The doitoi wins.* < 
pered to mv lidy that I wis a hard hearted fillow. My ’ 
lidy's maid ovcrheirdit, and told it to 1 rim is. L(trae 
ste -no, It was to William -at leist 1 think it was not 
i raneis -'ll must have Ik cn William.” “ Nouiense** 
exf laiined the sqmic. " Wdl, sir,” continued Ja*ies, 
“it ill came to this I said, says ], this is whit 
I Riicl, sii ‘Any one who bays 1 am haid Quirt- 
ed. IS i confoundeil liai ”* “ rmph * bad lani,tia re, ’ 
said the squue , “ and lor th it, I suppose, mmi vii rc lii- 
charged “ Kxaetly so,” replied James "Ay,’ added 
the squire, “ it is mv advin , you had better return, beg 
hci ladyship spirdon. and promire to bi inoic Undci to- 
waids hir fooleries. Cio, James Nightingale ^ 1 never dc« 
sire to heal anothei note of yours ” 

Many hours of the squire’s wcie occupied in the en- 
deavour to < xtraet from lanous ipphcanls their propen- 
sities, by which to judge of then hints., to be about his pei- 
'•on , but not onr^. imongst thirty he had listened to, had the 
qiidlihr atioiN of poor John Thorntoii IK was mtiily, 
obliging andlion(><t, one or all of these gooil qiiabticB 
ippt ircd in eveiy inns u non of ins liti , anltht sq mo 
despaiicd ol muting with his equal. 

Oni moniing, as Mr. Ciubbins was about to take hia 
usual w ilk, he was u i osU d at his door by a stout wi. itliei- 
bciUn man, inquiiing if the gentleman was suited witii 
i srrvdiit, if not, he ventured to offer himself Jhe 
squire s( nitinibcd a little tin manner and the Iraiikness 
of the man of whirh In* tiiougiil favourably. He there- 
fore returned to his btiidy, 111(1 lequestcd the man to be 
shown in, th it he might make faithei inquiiies. Accoid- 
ingly, the questions is to mini, and what he had been 
doing, wire put, uid as direr tly answeied, “ Cliirles 
RoIm its— tiu gu ltd p utof Ins life at sea, or servant to a 
iidv il ofln t r Oil slioie ” Among other particulaiB tffat foil 
within the squin *s kiiowlrdgr , was the mention of i gal- 
lant dffur under laculeiiint Rlyth, in which Chirhs 
llohcrts vvassiigiitly wounded, and, at the squire *!» request 
tiic( in uinslances were lelated. 

“Sir,” said Chiiles, “ a small squadron, consisting of 
tin Quebec frigate, the Raven and execution bugs, with 
the A ieit sloop of war, were on the lo)k-out off Wanger 
Oegg to the nortliw aid knocking about, and doing nothing; 
so, tumkmg tiicre might l>e bomething in between the 
isl ind and the m un laud, the boats ol the squardron were 
manned, and sent nut under the commaod of Mr Blydi ; 
he was then first of the Quebec. Well, after rowing more 
than twenty miles, we saw four large gun vessels atanchoi 
in the mouth of the Embs. All hands agreed to have a 
smack at them. Hurra in the bows * It would have done 
your heart good, sir, to have heard the lowlocks rattle, 
as we neared them, whir comes die grapeshot aboard 
of UiJ, slap comes the musketry among us ‘Pull 
awaja my lads,' gays Mr. Blyth , ‘ take them iJteriuV ^ 
Why, sir, their decks seemed ciowded, 
we could only see their heads, and the flashing of tfloir 
muskfttsover their bulivarks. It was a rough businesi, ' 
sir, bjit we were in it. Well, under a rattling fire we pullet ^ 
undefl the quarter of the leeward vessel, •and MU were 
on dlk slashing away. Isaw M . Blyth settling kcoreaj( 
with% tall fellow , down he came like a iwab off a caj^ 
Stan, and down came the colours too* * Stamlbfiiny boy^^ 
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Bfty$ Mr Ulyth , * point the long one , rover the boau* 
DuHing for the su ond vessel/ *011 tliey went, bit, up the 
oendb, ovei the bulwarks, in the twinkling of a nundspike. 
• In half an hour al^four were carried It wts a jolly bight, 
sir, to 4ee their colours hauled down one after the other. 
Well, they had twenty>hve men <*b( h , three longeighteen> 
pounder^, with small armii , and they had bulwarks hvc 
ieethighon thoir sides, it was tightisli woik to get at 
them, sir. Well, Mr. Ulyth got the step by this brush, 
and was made nid'itcr and commander of tlye Boxer. H(* 
was as braVb an olheer and as good a man ^ overstepped 
over aship 8 sid( Iwmtwitn him on tVie Halifax sta 
tion,and foliowul him tolus j^rave.” Here Charless 
voice falteied, and the squire, with his cane, gave a blow 
on the tablf that echoed through the house. Is it true,* 

• said lu * that the ensign of the Boxer was nailed to Inr 
gaifpt ik ' * Very true, sir,” leplied Chailes , it could 
not be lowi red when Captain Blyth fell. He was too at 
tivc, sir, as well Qstoo brave , just as we neared the ( ne 
my, within musket shot indeed, Captain Blyth i7»n torwml 
to point one of our bow>chasers , be was hit by a fourteen- 
pounder, that doubled him up, and he fell witliout speak- 
ing a word Gallant, unfortunate Blyth ' said the 
squire, “ X knew him well , he had nothing but Ins entei- 
prisms «pftit — a perfect contempt tor danse r to recom- 
mend nim in the service, he was a fine illustration of a 
character in a song of Uibdii/s — 

* In fight a bon , thebittle ended. 

Meek as a bleating lamb beseemed * 

And so, Koberts, you have served your countiy at sea, 
and naval ofheers when on shore ^ Have voii worn a live 
ry V* ^one, sir,’ replied Ilobt rt*>, “ except blue coat or 
jacket. It yon aie not sciited, sii, I shall be happy to 
serve you , there is a lettei of reeomnn nd ition from ( ap 

tain " I he squire read it, iiid, looking at Roberta, 

said, ** Yes, I am suited, but not till now , this ttstimoiiy 
of your good conduct troiii my woithy fiiend is all that c in 
be wished. C on^dt r youi ^eli t ngaged , and 1 shall ti unt 
that there are izioie faithful seivants in the woild than 
one.” 

Roberts turned out as the squire had expi cted He serv- 
ed long and faithfully, and, surviving nis raastci, was 
endowed with a pension sufhcieut to place him at ease for 
the remainder of his life. 


ANECDOTES OJ HIE SIKTLENril CENll'UY. 
[B, WUlmm Diummond of Hsathaiuden*] 

After the Reformation, Nigel Ramsay, laird of Dal- 
housie, and am estor of the Lari of Dalhuusie, went to 
hear a pleaching along with the Regent Muriay, who 
afterwards aske<l him how he liked it. “ Passing well,” 
answered the laird , ** purgatory lu hath altogether ta’en 
away if the morn [to-niorrowj he will take away the 
place of future punishment altogether, I will give him 
half of the lands of Dal housie ’ 

A doctor ot the borboniie, sent into Seotlind as an 
envoy to the Queen Regent Mai y of Lorram, heard some 
one aflirm that t ranch wine was to be got as good in 
Scotland as in France , he denied the fact, and oaid that 
the French scut no commodities out of their country but 
the worst. * Well, doctor, ’ obseived George Buchanan, 
who stood by, “ 1 never before knew that youweiptlic 
refusal and worntof all the doctors of the Sorbonne.” 

Geoige Buchanan being tald that the Earl ot Mair had 
obtained the (government ot the young king (James VI. J, 
asked immediately, Who, then, shall have the govern- 
ment of the Earl of Marr 

The Regent Morton used to say, he wished no greater 
reason than a twenty-four hours’ lie to bnng a courtier lu 
maj^ee.” 

Queen Elizabeth entenng Bristol, a speech was deli- 
to her. The honest man began, “ May it please 
«kMsr mred majesty, 1 am the Mouth of the Town ” and 
ilientf nil amazed, forgot the rest. She sporbng said, one e 
good Mouth.” \ 

gt an eccleaitsUcal assembly h his 
i bashful dime# who seemed a toir 
who was Jesus Ihe son of Siiach's 
poor man had not one utrd to 




Society^ dootUnSr* 


Bishop iVlontgomene wrote a letter to the Earl of Eglm- 
toune (a man inclined to a faction agiinst bishops), to 
send him a trmn of horsemj^. 1 he other answered, ** 1 
think it enough, cousin, yfrtxn on foot to the devil, al- 
though ye ride not, and golm alone, although I send no 
tiain w^th you • 

Ein^ James I asked his favourite bishop Toby Mat- 
thew (Durham) why hi, beard was so neir cut^ He 
replied, that Ins patron wv Saint Cut-beard f 1 1»8 pa- 
tron of the bishopric wa^ Sr. Cuthbert ] ^ ‘ 

Dr Arthur Johnstoun, well known as an excellent 
k. cottish Latin poet, said of a bishop who seldom preach- 
ed, ** that he was a very rare preacher.” 

1 no thieves were on their way to Tyburn in different 
carts one had been condemned for the tlieftofaraare , 
the other had *.10160 a watch. What o clock is it by 
your wateh * * said the formi i to his brother. ” Jn»t about 
time for you to wat i your marc,” was the reply. 

A fool being with his prince in a great storm at sea, 
said, '* Now, nobles, »c shall all dunk out ofo le cup.” 


ROMANCJE OF REAL LIFE. 

IV — TIIPTRAOLDVOF OUERNSFT. 

John Andiew Gordier,a respectable and wealthy in- 
habitant of Jersey in the early pait of the eighteenth ten- 
tury, had, for sc vtial years, paid his addresse, to an ac- 
complished and lx dutiful young voman, a native of the is- 
hn I of Guernsey , and having surmounted the u,u il diffi- 
culties and delays of love, wliieli always idcvmsc the val le 
of the object in puisuit, the happy day for i admg his 
mistress to the alt ir at length was fixed. After giving 
the necessary orders for the reception of his intended wife 
Gordier, at the time appointed, in full health and high 
spiuts, sailed fur Cl uernsey 1 he impatiem o of a lover 
on such a voyaj^ need not be described , hours were yeais, 
and a narrow cRan tie! between the l^lands, ten thousand 
leagues File land of promise at length appeals, he leaps 
on the beat h, and without waiting for refreshment, or his 
servant, whom he left with his baggage, sets out aloue 
and on foot, for the house he 11 id so often visited which 
was only d few miles fiom the poit 1 he servant who 
soon followed, was surprized to find Ins master notatiived 
repf ated mes,engrts weie sent to seaieh and enq^uire, in 
vain Having waited in anxious expectation till mid- 
night, the apprehensions ol the lady and her family weio 
proportionate to the urgency of their feelings, and the 
circumstance ot the case 

Ihe next morning, atbieakof day, the appearance 
of a neai relation of the missing m in, was not calculated 
to dimmish tlieir fears. With evident marks of distress 
fatigue, and dejection, he came to infoim them th it he 
had passed the whole of the night in minutely examining 
and in every direcUon, the environs of the road by which 
Gordier genenlly ipassed —After days of dreadful sus- 
pence, and nights of unavailing anxiety, the corpse of the 
unfortunate lover was at length discovered in a cavity 
among the rocks, disfigured with many wounds , but no 
circumstance occurred on which to ground suspicion, oi 
even to hazard comecture against the peipeti itor of so 
foul a murder. Ifie legret of both familieB for a good 
young man thus cut off* in meiidian of life and expecta- 
tion, by a cruel assassin, was increased by the mystery and 
mode ot his death. 1 he giief of the young lady not being 
of that specie, which relieves itself by shew aad exclama- 
tion, was, for that very reason, the more poignant «ad 
heartfelt . she w is never seen to shed a teai, but ddubled 
the pity foi htr fate by an affecting patience. Her virtues 
and h^r beauty having attracted general admiration, the 
mmily, after a few >aara, was prevailed onto permit Mr. 
Ualliard, a mei chant and native ot the island, to become 
her suitor, hoping that a second loiii«r might gradually 
withdraw her attention from brooding m hopeless silence 
over the catastrophe of her first. In submission to the 
wishes of her parents but with repeated and energetic 
declarations that she never would marry, Galliard was 
occasipually admitted , but the unhappy lady, probably 
from thinking it not very delicate or feeling m relition of 
her murdered lover to address her, found it difficult to 
suppress 0 certain antipathy, which she felt whenever he 
approach^. It was possible also, that, although hardly 
known to herself, she might have entertained a worse sus« 
picion. At all events, the singular but well-autheiitieated 
circumstance of her antipathy was often remarked, Jo ng 

befisre the secret was reyealed , it was a more than meml 
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^version, and waa said to bear a near resemblaiice to that 
tremuioub horror and thimog, which laiseB certain per- 
sons of keen sensibility and Wicate leelintf at the sight of 
some venomous creature, abibrrent far tnenr own nature 
and likeness But such was 9ie ardour of passion, or such 
the fascinating m igic of her charms, repulse only increased 
desire, and Galliard persisted m his unwelcome visits 
Sometunes he endeavoured to prevail on the unfortunate 
• pung woman to accept a present ftem his han^. Her 
frielRls remarked that ho was pardcularly urgent to pre- 
sent her with a beautiful inoket, of expeif^ve workman- 
ship and valuable materials, which she pointedly refused, 
adding, that it would be worse than imfffoner in her to 
encounge attentions and receive favours from a man, who 
excited imhermind sensations far stnmccr than indifference, 
and whose offers no motive of any kind could prevail on 
her to accept 

But Galliard by the earnestness of his addresses, by 
his as8iduitie«>, and by exciting pity, the common re 
source of the artful, had won over the mother of the lady 
to second his Whes In hei desire to forward his suit 
she had taken an opportunity, dunng the night, to fix the 
trinket in question on to her daugimr’s watch chain, ani 
forbade tier, on piin of her displeasure, to remove this 
token of unaccepted affection 

1 he health of thq lovely mourner suffered in the con 
flict lyid the mother of the murdered man whohadever 
regarded her intended daughter in law with tenderness 
and afllit ion, crossed th6 sea which divided Tirseyfrom 
Ouernsi.y to vistt her The Mgift of one &o nearly relati d 
to her first, her pnly love, naturally called forth ten 
thousand melatuenoly ideas m her mind She seemed to 
take pit asure in recounting to the old hdv, man) little 
im idents which lovirs only consider as important Mrs 
Goidicr was also fond of enquiring into and listening to 
every minute piiticiilar which related to tho 1 ist inter 
views of her sou with Uis mistress 
It was on one of these occasions that their conversation 
reverted is usual, to the mel incholy topic , and the sad 
retiospcct so powerfully affected the young lady, whose 
health was already much impitred that she sunk in con 
vulsions on the floor During the alarm of the unhappy 
family wlo weie conveying her to bed then teiroi was 
consi lerably increased by ohsei \ mg that the eyes of Mrs 
Oorliir, were kaifiilly caucht by thf glittering ippcn 
dat,o to the lady’s watch tint wi 11 known token of her 
sous affection whuh with a loud voice and altcied 
coungsndDce shedechied he hail pi nl used a^apftf t 
hi^misliesSf previously to ins quitting Ciuernsev ^^llh 
adnadfullook in winch hoi ror indignation wondir uid 
suspicion wcie mingled she rtp<atpd the extraordinary 
c rciimstanre as well as the agitated state ofliermind 
would pcimit to the unhappy young lady during the 
interval of a short rt( overy 

Jhe moment tin poor sufftiei understood tint flu 
jewels she had hitherto so much despised, was ongmalh 
in the possession of Gordici the intelligence scernui to 
po ir a flood of now hot ror on her mind f she made a last 
effort to pr( the append ige to her heart her eyes foi 
a moment, exhibited the wild stare of madness stunt, is 
she w I't to Its hlirhest pitch by tin horrible convu tion and 
crying out '* Oh, murderous villain ' she expired in the 
arms of the bye slanders 

It IS hardly necessary further to unfold the nrciim 
stances of this my^teMons assassination , Gordier in his 
wav fiom the port to hu mistress s house, h ui been clearly 
way Igtd bv Gatliftfd, murdered aril plundered of iht 
trinket in the hope thtik after his death he might succeed 
to th» possession of afewel far more precious 

Galliard being chargt d with the ciime boldly denied 
it, but with evident confusion and equivocation , and while 
the injured family were sending for the ofhceis of justice, 
he confirmed all their suspicions by buicidc, and by a 
violent tempered letter of confession 


CONSOLALION 

VROM THP FRENCH OFVOITAIRE 
The great philosopher Citophilus said one day to a lady 
oppressed by gnef fora heavy misfortune, ** the 

Qiiiin of Lngland, daughter of Henry the Great/ was at 
unfoitunateasyoo/selG She was chased from her king- 
dom she nearly perished in a storm at sea, and she saw 
her royal husband expire on a scaffold.’* ** I am sorry 
for her ’ ssid the lady, who ^tmued to shed tears over 
her own misfortunes. 



** But," said Ctto|Aihi^**mcoHect MarrSkuart, she 
loved-^lqit m tu . bodofj^a vqry handaoioo musieian. 
Her husbandalow fitm harore her ej^ and afterward h|r 
podfrieud and reUuhtii Quaen Eligabeth, caused m 
head to be cut off a fbaffold hung with black, a^r 
having kept faerm mod for eighteen years’* "lhat 
was very (fuel/* aqadreredthe lady, relapsing into melaa- 
choiy. 

“You have perhaps heard/’ said the comforter, ** i 
beantifulJoanna of Naples, who was taken and 
gled '> * *< I have a confused rqUollectioa of iC am 
the mournci '' ^ 

“ I must relate to you,** rejoined he, “ tlie advmnci| 
of a sovereign who was dethroned m my tune, aM -fw { 
pei, and who died m a desert islanil.*' “1 
whole htorv,” replied tlie lady 
** Well then, let me tell you what happened to aimdiar 
great princess to whom I have taught philosophy iho 
speaks I nothing but her misfortunes* *' “WhvgbpiMk 
wish, thei^ that I should not think of mine ?**fiUil^tlm 
lady ‘ Because answered the philosopher, ** yon 
ought not to reflect on them , when so many great ladiee 
have been so unfortunate it does not become you to 
despair llimk of Ilicuba — think of Nfiobe ” “ AJi *** 
rcplitd the 1 1 iy if T h id lived in their time, %r in that 
of the beautiful princesses and if to ronsolo them, you , 
had rel ited my misfortunes, do you think they would have ' 
listened to you 

1 he nrxt day the philosOufu r lost hi<. only bon—he was 
realv to expire with f The hly made out a list of 
all the king- who h id lost their children, ami earned it to 
the philosophi r lie read it found it peifectly correct, 
but lu did not weep the less ^ t 

J hue months a fn r tli y met again ind wero mutually 
istonished at ea( h othei s cheeilulness They caused to 
hec (tcl ibeiutiiul statm to lime, with this inscrip- 
tion * lo Him WHO Co Nsoi vs * 


AvrcT)()i> OFsirrxsTONKS YOinw 

III the T ( lunts of celebrated men we rarely meet with 
asilhcu It numbt i of those person lI and domestic parti- 
(iiU s whrh U( so interesting to thi common nature of 
11 til in 1 wliK I) IK ofU I omitted e peciillv in history, 
upon III I lU iiiiph I IS ipliicil notion of thin being incom- 
paiiblc with the dignity of the woik ' As if anything 
coni I be inoie worth our whilr tu know thin what is cal- 
I iilatid to r harm one s sympathy with intelligent natures, 
ind h i nani/ ind lustruit us lu our da Iy life Perhaps 
itwnild noibi too mu( h to affirm that every life which 
hisb cii written except at veiy great length, (ould jiC' 
initr ridllv < niarge 1 improved and renderocl a great deal 
more inteicstini, by a diligent seaich into collateral ac 
(Oiints of the pi rsun record! d and into his own writings, 
whetlier in prosi or in verse A great de il might be added, 

I ir lost ini ( to the lives of most of the English poets, 
lake the lollo vini, inenlote by wayof specimen, a- an 
ilhtiailith litc of Shcnstoni not a great poet, it is 
t lie but \ ver) \ f a-ingone and a man of no ovdinary 
powi rs of n flei tiun when he chose to set them to work. 

J very null i of hi- poem of the School Misti ess, and of 
til i( iit( an 1 bomi time- till deep reflections to be met 
within hi 1 - ays would surely be glad of more such 
memoianhof I im It is to be found m a httie aiio 
nvmous book ( Recol lections of Some Particuhrsm the 
I if( of the late W illiam Shenstono F-'q ) writien not 
long ifti r his deith, in defenflO of him from some of the ob- 
jcetioiisuf ])i Tolinson by his old and fast friend, Rich 
ardli raves the author of the Spiritual Quixote, whom a 
comfortable pr ison ige, and a pleasant temper, kept alive 
till upwirds of ninety 

ihe anecdote will “come home to the bosoms* of 
hundreds of youths and older men too, who know what 
it is to * quarrel and make it up'* The poet and hie 
friend were at that time young men from college, and 
Graves was on a visit to Shenstone at an old family houge 
beloqiiDg to the latter, with a rookery to it and other niij4 
appu^nancea^ where they enjoy^ themselves in mrr 
sweeo of literal companiORship ^ IT 

At Harborough (says Mr Graves), Mr 
and hpaseed a month in a very agreeabfe loiter : sonie^i 
timenndekd pursuing the high roaef to useful sGteabe, bhk^ 
moreulkiqnently roving amidst the flowerys regioiis offanity 
and jbttsiment. We read, howeifer, BohourFi 

Daem’s lerencor tgi ether Frhnob cndffiM ^eptertamint 
authors , and Mr* ^enstone wrote givirfl Wtle pieces' 
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of poetry, ivhich I then thought excellent , hut most of 
which, 1 believe, are now buned in oblivion. As xr$ went 
on but little , and sauf hardly any company, and n couraO 
Vfort c oofincil < hieflssto each othei*8 conversation, w€ now 
and then got into a hot dispute , on which occasions, as 
Mr She nitone was generally vietor^OliS, he could not 
submit piiiently to adclcif We wCrt orte day engaged 
in a warm debate, in which, 1 think, I had the upper hand, 
and drove my antagonist to a painful Ailenun i , and with 
exultation puisiied my idvanta^e so thgj Mr. Shen 
stma grew anVy ond our %nfling dispute tcrmioaud on 
each side iif a huMen silence, whi^^ as Mr. Snenstone 
would ont vourh^aft to break first, 1 from a youthfnl 
snint^of indepi ndence, disdained to submit, so that, a1 
though we <it( ind drank togethei, thi3p6utiii| humoui 
continued and wc never spoke to each ol&er for near two 
digrs# At I ist. Is I was never muLh sddiLteil to tactiitrni 
ty, and it wa pain and grtef to me to keep silcni o, 1 wrote 
upon thd wall in a siimmcr-house in Uie girdm, a sen 
tenc^vi Gitck w hich 1 translated, * 

“IwiH.l wdlbewiitv ’ 

Under this, Mi. Shenstone wrote this dMtich 
** Matchless onho^li I thee proclaim 
Whosejmll and^ower T find the s mu " 

7 his pioduced a reply oif iny side, tint a rt joinder on his , 
till lit last the ill fated wall was sr nubled iiom top to bot- 
tom, which the next moinmg w IS siircced d by a laugh 
at comb othdt''8 folly, and a coi liaj leconciliation ** 


VIHAT is MLANI by GENTROSITY’ 

ff 'rolfi an excilUnt littb wnk. just piihbshed ontithd 
inor MinaU ior ^ouii.1, P« )i h b> i »hn B>wrir il 
luiitrated with ebgiavinga4)y Ci uWshink Htith Whit 
takt T, Lopdon ] 

** You said, mamma, tint when wt time home you 
would talk to me about that grncrous little giil who 
g ive inonj^ to all the lieggiri, is we rode along W as 
it not verf^Kind ind very good > 

‘*ldiiP Hiy It stniied so to yoi, f lith an 1 yrt the 
money whiili that lit le giil so ciielix ly tliiew iwUy, 
might h ivc bCiO much liettet e nploved ' 

'* Bitter employed, mvinmal I thought there c mid be 
no better cmpioyminf thin < hintv * 

“ By chanty, 1 suppiso vou incui doing g»ol love 
And what if the money so pent, msteifl of doing goo I, 
does hanu f ’ 

“Can that possibly be, mammi * Can theic be harm 
in assisting the poor ^ ^ 

“ I here cen he no hum ims^isting the pior I lith if 
you do them rtil services , hut tlure m iv be m n h h irm 
in acting without any coiisidiiation as to the eonseipun- 
ces of what 3^1 do ” 

“ But are not the consequences (he lelief of their 
wantn, mimrai * And is it not right to lelieve tlw m , and 
ought not we to show pity towirds tlu di4resiol, and 
to help them as far as we c in'*’* 

“ Wg onghfy my dear, to do whitevci we can to relieve 
and refoove distress, but lu ordei to do so, wc must 
always ask ourselves» how wo can reliive it— most speedi- 
ly and most effi equally. And, that you may judge for 
yoiir'^elf, and undenitand mv meiniug, T will tell you the 
difference lietwpen the person who givc^ money prudent 
lyand useiullv, and the person who do*s not Money 
M .given to thop4|j[{^r the nhi f of some want , but h ip- 
pose it create^ mom wants thin it relieves , or fo” itie 
cure of some misfoitune— illfiw fancy that it p|mduces 
more misfortunes thin it cures ^ Ceitainly it would be 
yiyongto Iflve th K^lpp aey. The want of prudence ind 
of provident ^ foBig the poor cannot be piovtdoi 
against, unless Hpy suffer something for their neglect. 
It M oft^n for their own interest th it they sho ild suff, i 
If I liteniah you for a fault, It is not hecius“ I have any 
pieaabtd in punishing you, and seeing yon suffer, hut 
bectmat 1 kno^ unless you are made to suffer, you will 
^ the fault. If a poor person were as 
» tug ]aaine->s or his drunkeiiiess, 

S IS industry and hi}<f temper uco, 
r motive to do wrong, than ro do 
alaays try to glvtf to people reasons or 
'jit. Suppose one? boy “ ‘ 

ds, andatihoeUd^' * 
labour, andthprf i»l 

"''n.YiaSimi 

toy, |||ay 




given the bail boy is an encouragement to his idleness 
and his beggary^ l have se^ a little girl who hunted for 
mushrooms iKihe day loam She was then a pattern of 
neatness andlndustry , shflwent into the fields and was 
as diligent and busy as shd' Auld be , and, in the evening, 
if she h|d earned two or three pence by the sale of her 
fimshiooms, she was as pleased as posable. Bixbt*ne even- 
ing, when she was coming home fron\ her walks,* and 
very tired indeed she was, she saw a girl of about her* 
own age who asked cUkityvom a lady in a fine carifage , 
and the lady y^rew hipashdiine, and said to her in a verv 
kind tone, ‘ f here, poor Aild Upon which the little 
girl, who hair been used to gather up pennies, and two- 

{ >ences, amt threepences, by her own industry, said to 
leri^elf, ‘ Why do^l lead this weary life’ Why do I go 
trudging away through fir Id and field, and aftei all can 
only get a it w halfpence for all my toils and travels^ I 
Will turn beggar too ’ And 1.0 she did . and bhe lost hex 
good habits, and took to bad ones. The clean and dili- 
gent child was no longer to be seen hunting for mushrooms 
in the fields She became a practised beggar, and at last 
an insolent one, and t]|pn grew careless about right and 
wrong, and invented sKies ibout hersuffenngs^ that were 
untrue, and ended bv committing dimes, for which she 
was tr'inspoi tod to a distant land, and soriowful indeed 
It was to recall the time of hercbildhMd, when sho gnthered 
miuhropms in the green fields. Now you must npt think 
that thb Jidy who gave the shilling to the beggir girl 
mt ended to act amiss. Sho thfliigbt she did a ^cneious 
thing, and it nai gemilius to give a shilling to a poor 
ehilU,butit was very mi chievous , and thus ^ou see, that 
to be grneroub is not quite the same ai to be wi^e and 
good ’ 

‘ Msy not money be son)elimes generously and use- 
fully given , a-iked I dith, who looked a little perplexed, 
and who l>|ifi(i.i( bermammVs lesson began, hid been think 
ing til It bhe would spenil all her money among the poor 
bcggais wHt) aeoosted hii Idith had indeed been much 
fascinated hv the smiles with which all the bt agars looked 
upon in r ^enenniB joung ronipanjon, and thought how 
verv dr lightful it uould lie, it she could near addicssed to 
hcisr If the same words which had been used to hei fellow- 
fr i\t lit 1 * God bit ss you, sweet young lady * A pleassnt 

journrv to you, and tb ink vour goodncN>j* * But her 
inotlici s rnnversation had biought many new thoughts 
into her mind, and she thr refore timidlv inquired whether 
mom y might not soinctiines be generously and usefully 
givr n , 

“ kes, indeed, loic, ’ answered Mr, Howard, ** and 
to enable >ou to uvt it geneiously and utr fully, you must 
give It pi vdeuthi^ ’ . 

Nor tins an occasion lon^ wanting for while they 
were talking, a seivant Came in, and siid that a sad ar 
(idcnt had just happened m the front ef the house A 
waggon load of limber wis passing aid one of the beaniN, 
lYbt hiving been carefully fastened, had slipped off, and 
had fallen u|mn a crippled man who was eroasing the 
road, ind wal Opposed to have done him serious injury. 
Mr Howard hastened to the spot, and was followed by 
FUith. riieysoon found thit the poor man*s leg was 
broken “We must immediately send fu«) a surgeon,’* 
said Mrs Howard to Edith “You msy be generous 
now ’* 

And rdith saw at once that there had been no fault 
on the part of the man, and that she^ould do no harm to 
inm uor to any body eke by her fibcrality so she ran 
in and dispatched a servant foi a surgteon, and she^asked 
to be allowed to pay, out of her own pocket-money, the 
expepfis of the poor man’s cures 
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ON STUDTii, * 

BtudiM serre for delight, foi ornament, and for ability 

jBecoyi. 

I once asked an acquaintance of mine whether he 
was tond ot reading , he repUed that ** he had no 
time ” I was somewhat strikk with so singul «r 
an answei, for upon mature consideration I 
could recollect n^mployinant, m which this per- 
son could possibly be busied, of more iinport^ce 
than that ol sitting in an arm chair and placingniis 
f^eet upon the table Instead however of attempt- 
ing to dii^cover why this occupation was so mo- 
mentous, so engrossing, a^t to deb'll him fioin all 
other employment, 1 began to reflect upon the 
downiight infatuation of those who wilfully resign 
one of the greatest — as it is the purest ot plcasuies, 
which a ciMlized being is capable of enjoying A 
little observation soon convinced me, when iny at- 
tention had onsd been directed to this subject, that 
the friend, 4^ whom 1 have alluded, was by 
no means MlitaVy instance among my own ac- 
quaintance of thi9 Wonderful devotion to doing 
nothing There were too many indeed who ap- 
peared to have an abundance ot leisure foi any 
thing save reading Nay, although their tune hung 
bo heavily on their hands, and day aftei day pass- 
ed with such wearisome stupidity, that they were 
continually exclaiming against the tormenting 
length of each succeeding hour, tHby rarely applied 
themselves to any instructive or amusing study 
It occasionally a solitary hour eompelled them to 
take up a volume, it was still ot such a trifling, 
unprofitable nature, that instead ot rendering them 
enamoured ot, or even teaching them to endure, 
the pleasures of reading, upon the approach of any 
idle t^riend, the book — the unwonted book — was 
thrown aside with the greatest delight. Surely 
this is a nfkrvellous infatuation ' Is there no plea- 
sure in tracing the pages of the histonan, and 
recalling |o lite the heroes and statesmen that in 
their day have Attracted the attention of the 
world > la there no delight fn losing one’s self amidst 
the* mazes ot poetry ? No amusement m dwelling 
upon the wit of our giost brilliant geniuses^ i say 
nothing of improvemeht and instiuction-^let us 
lay all that B0k as if it were unattainable or unde- 
sirable — 1 merely ask is there hopfeostfre— for that 
is the word— le thdre no jdeasure to be derived 
from these things? ^ 

There is ajtreat distinction between Study, and 
what 1 woulaTwish to be understood by the term 
''reading.^’ By ** study’* 1 mean the Iq^rious 
and persevering devotion of our inte|^||if facul- 
ties to any parttcular objwt : it deini3Hpm dedi- 
cation of the greatest toObn of our iurpritsT sub- 
ject should be grave and of sufficiS&t digMty : and 
U should be the principal pbjocS hi our* life. 
** Reading” on the other nandi maybe OMiu%a» 
rather a recreation than a labour: it mav have aE 


higher object than our ge&eral improvement^ Sad 
amusement $ may bS resorted to in the inteM of 
our more arduous occupations, and may embrace* 
every subject from the highest to the lowsst spe- 
cies j>f literature. To fill the world therefore J&h * 
a race of students is neithermssible nor desiral^l 
and hUdy such as I have (wsenbed it 
most forbidden to those Whom fortune hsai B Sp i 
m the more active walks of hfe But li| SHi 
pervert a truth which can" scarcely be diiq^MiHy 0^ 
maintain because Providence has'ioAiiediiie 
for the btudies of a Newton, |hat the Wodocisrok 
wit, and the learning of ancient and modem timeitf 
13 a sealed tieasure, on which necessity has fisis4 ^ 
the inviolable stamp qf secrecy, wbicw our bWiy 
hands aie forbidden to touch, and, ouf loii|(hig 
eyes forbidden to explore Tins is a vain m* 
deed a filse asseition, for he, who|g unable to 
devote a tcwdiours m each day to some desci^plaoit 
ot reading, is trulv an ohiect ^ coinmisseration : he 
can have neither freedom nor enjoyment, biU is con- 
demned, like a criminal, to labour ih chsiimon the 
high loads of hfe, and can turn aside of 

those agreeable bye-paths which are libeVrauts of 
pleasure, or the abodes of contentment. With a 
man of this sort a rigid moraliupr might argus 
thus—” Fiiend , the chains which you have folged 
are not of adamant t the guards which you have 
placed over your own enjoyments are noi so severe 
as you may imagine them they aie merely your 
^avarice and your ambition, you yourself oalM 
tl^em !hto existence, an 1 assigned unto them tlmir 
duties ; and if you can summon a little resolution, 
you can easily dismiss them, or at least dimiiUSh 
their power. The fable of Prometheuf hag been 
imagined to typify an ambitious You are 

that Prometheus chained to a rock uf tplrmeatf 
summon to your aid a firm deterciuuatiQ% apft 
youi own mind will prove the Herculeli*^t shqll 
set you at liberty ” In this manner 
argue with the over burdened man of the ^gWld, 
but with him who without serious occupation has 
a fixed aversion to reading simply because it is 
reading, how shell we with [MPopnety discuss this 
point ? 

We might perhaps wif untu^blm thus—” my 
friend, you are a man of pleasure * your object is 
amuselhent; your only wish is to pass yoiir days 
most agreeably to yourself ; you ^ve itM^sygiy 
souice of enjoyment, and fouqd evcfy glip thsit 
you have tasted, bitter and unwholesoflQts St 
bottom, until, like the PersialT of old, you would 
give half the wealth that you possess for die disco- 
very of a new pleasure. 1 will tdl it you. Open, 
your books and read! this i8^t|m, SRiy pleasufe 
diatfl never J^ils, yet the o^.,}imure that ybti 
havJ uniformly avoided.!’^ . Tw^mngs me U|mi|| 
fhe pleasures of reading. *^£(9mes’* says Bsttm, 
to delight” apd he nuts this m the finis 
* if It was their chiet object. The plea- 
ling indeed are so van^tfiat { hardly 
- commeiwe. Poatty.^ 
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hours, we ^ave abundant and not fctiguing 
jnOans in the lighter species of composition. 

*Of all descriptftns of literature I am incllhed to 
imagine that History unites improvement with de- 
light in the most eminent degree. The adventures 
of its Kings, its Heroees, its Statesinen, have more in- | 
terest in them than the most splendid romance, while 
in the revolutions of kingdoms, and in the charac- > 
ters and actions of their founders, destroyers, sup- | 
porten or benefactors, we have more instruction i 
than in the wisest homily. We here learn the 
dangers of injustice, intemperance, or inactivity, 
*and we see how the opposite qualities have raised 
their possessors from the dust. Luxury, the fail- 
ing of Emperors, becomes divested of its tinsel 
allurements, and ambition, of much of ^ts false 
brightness. We read, and we shudder as we read, 
how one man for the gratification of a lust or a 
rejudice, may involve thousands in one general 
estructioif : we learn that the noblest hearts are 
7Corruptfid by prosperity, and that a bad man in 
power is a greater scourge than either famine or 
pestilence, ^e are taugli]:that the highest places are 
not the most secure, and that neither guards nor 
fortifications can exclude hatred and revenge * that 
the favouritlKof a tyrant is the most wretched of 
his slaves ; but that the betrayer of hit benefactor 
never passed* a life of prosperity. We learn that 
the love of the people is more uncertain than the 
winds of Heaven; but that the affection of a 
tyrant is more to be dreaded : that the destroyers 
of liberty kre frequently the greatest of slaves, but 
that the liberators of their country are not always 
the happiest of mankind. We are instructed that i 
gold has power to corrupt kingdoms and to over- 
come valour, but that virtue even vanquished is < 


of the conquerors of America, and in the impotent 
struggles of the uoforta^m Monteguma. In read- 
ing History we choomr ourselves companions 
among |he greatest of mankind : the contemplation 
of their actions enlivens the most lengthened soli- 
tude, and musing over their misfortqpes is sufivci- 
ent to reconcile us to our own petty and njore ' 
deserved griefs. Attood volume of History is a 
companion equally suited to every hour of the day. 

I have no olnection even to Heading at meals, 
when fate condemns me, as it frequently does, to a 
solitary dinner. J^have indeed often thought of 
and often admired that speech of Lucullus, who 
when his steward had provided a somewhat too 
scanty supper, and pleaded in excuse tint his 
master was to be alone, replied angrily,. ** Do you 
not know. Sir, that this evening Lucullus sups 
I with Lucullus by H^hich the old Roman meant, 
perlnps, that he was always a sufficient companion 
fur himself, and by no means inclined to meagre 
fare because lie had no living rilciety to enliven 
his fepast But we might make a more iictable 
leply even than this. Do 3’oii not know. Sir, that I 
have invited the E uperor Heliogabaliis to sup with 
me this ev'ening, would be no very absurd rejoinder 
from one who was provided with a good volume of 
history. Indeed I have often rejoiced in the 
power, which we possess, of summoning an illus- 
trious company of ghosts to share in our most 
frugal meals, and choosing a companion from 
amongst the most illustrious heroes of antiquity. 

In this respect Plutarch affords a more splendid 
company than any of his fraternity. We may in 
turn sup with a Bratus, a Cato, an Alexander, or a 
Cicero: or with that gay warrior who lost the 
world for love, or with the 


more to be envied tiian vice in a triumphant 
chariot. 


Of all our historians I consider Gibbon the^ost 
amusing: his anecdotes are so various, and he 
possesses such skill in laying hold on the most 
interesting points in the characters of his heroes, 
that notwithstanding a somewhat too turgid and 
afifected style, 1 fina it always difficult to lay him 
aside when 1 have once dipped into his pages. 
Those pages indeed present a longer list of depra- 
vity than it has fallen to the lot of most historians 
to record. Unsparing cruelty, insatiable avarice 
or monfitrous profliga^ are unfortunately the must 
prominent features of too great a portion of his 
work, yet he is equally interesting and instructive ; 
and when virtue or valour is his theme, no writer 
knows how to depict it in more amiable colours. 
How admirably does he paint the tent of the dying 
Julian*->the victories, the valour, the disgrace of 
the ill-requited BeUisarius— how absorbing is the 
interest ^whfich we take in the sufiTerings of the 
imperial Boine, when the Barbarian Alanc, within 


tkioe short yea^ thrice insulted, besieged, and 
eaptured that ** imntortal city” — m the adventures 
of the Greek Emperor, Andronicus, we have the 
emtome of a brilhant romance, and in the death 
of Cmtantliie, an afl^eting repetition of the 
patekw^pdour of ' a Leonidas. Robertsori^ is 
alee IBWiit fkvourik of mine : his style is mSre 
mmHo end less iatiguing than the verbosity of 
CHbWK k^earrioa you along with him inaanaihly 
ibMk vapiAy : ena the Historian iri thcninfer- 
^tonatp Mary ik.. equally delighted nmwt^he 
•nbak <4 ter Mwd ^ ftd 


jngoaf^mbitiotyof the 

ah|||MI^ dangers, and'auceikses 


I 


I 


‘ Fairest and the bravist of 


Athenidns - 

The cnrled son of riini.is.* 

the most incomprehensible of oncM. 

statesman and a debaudhee, gaavP 

ster ; the bom companion of .tKnjBy disripateft 
among his countrymen, yet^tlw (’C the 

greatest of philosophers ; a traitor ; 

now more than a monarch ; now^^.d|H]||yminious 
exile ; the voluptuous friend of the iiJBrious Per- 
sian : the frugal comrade of the abstemious Spar- 
tan; the enemy, the friend, and well nigh the 
conqueror of Lacedemon — at length the« victim of 
a hireling assassin and murdered on the threshold 
of a prostitute’s chamber I What a fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction may we not derive from such 
a companion although we should enjoy his society 
but for a single evening ! r 

It is a great triumph to literature that some of 
the siri^lest and least elaborate compositions are 
capable of drawing tears from the eyas of the most 
callous or most light hearted. For myself I con- 
fess that a simple tale of sorrow hac at some times, 
and in some humours rite greatest efiTect upon jne. 

1 said ** confess but after all I should be hear- 


tily ashamed to confess the contrary^ There are 
moments when our best, our wannest feelings are 
awakened into a temporary energy; when the 
tendereri apd sweetest strings of our hearts are 
touched by pty for fictiripus sorrow. These mo- 
ments are ^een spots iir the deaerLof life. The 
cares, the struggles, thp kakiieies. me animosities 
of the world smother or ^eepdown every good feel- 
hijg uatileome biddeti or long forgotten chord is 
tomehed. and the heart while it aches for woes that 
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are unreal confeRses that it may still be tauj^bt tQ 
bleed for such as are no^ ideal. 1 ^uld shun the 
man who had never wepMver a tale of woe, with 
a more holy abhorrence than Lorenzo would avoid 
the insensible wretch who has not ** mubieftn him- 
•elf: ” for he too 

^ * Is fit Mir treasons, stratagems and spoils, 

• The motions of his spirit as dull as night. 

And his affections dark as flrebns 
no tuck man hf Irmtetl — 

But the tale to have this effect should be simple, 
natural ; have nothing overstraii^d or high wrought 
—the sSntiinentH should be such as we can easily 
make our own, and the incidents such as may pos- 
sibly occur to ourselves. I could mention many 
little liooks of this sort, modest unpresuining 
volumes, not placed conspicuously on the highest 
•helves, but on the contrary to be^ hunted out from 
amidst the nooks and corners of literature. Now 
is it not extraordinary that there should be some- 
thing so pleasing in t^is imaginary melancholy ? 
We weep, yet we seek^not to dry our tears, or to 
s'title she feelings which have called them into %ur 
eyeb ? Fear, anxiety, <d)rroM^ despair at other times 
the most hateful of passions, become sweet and 
agreeable when excited by such distressing pic- 
tures. It iR perhaps for the same reason that a man 
rejoices to h'^ar the winter wind howling round 
his well built mansion, and the pitiless storm 
beating against his well secured ivindows. 

There is pleasure, I say, in weeping over one’s 
book, yet I have also a great delight m a good 
hearty laugh : but whether we wish to weep or to 
laugh we should still he alone. It is a common- 
place remark that to one who is unable to hear 
the music which regulates their movements, no 
sight can be more ridiculous than that of a com- 
pany of dancers, throwing themselves into a hun- 
dred /aut^tic and unmeaning postures. The 
obs^erj' tS^, prho is ignorant of the brilliant wit, 
tlm irfesislibrerj^ which sometimes drives the 
gj&v&t laughter, or of the unreal 

yw> weirimam^Sw that draws a tear from the 
mdst hard-h^^Alw despise or to ridicule 

us woikings of the mind which he 

can neither ntoh|jwe*nor understand. Whenever 
1 feel inclin^s^m^efore either to weep or to laugh 
I take my booKinto a corner. 

To enjoy poetry also we should peruse it in soli- 
tude . if the surrounding objects are of a nature to 
raise the sdhl to a true correspondence with the i 
subject and with the nature of the book, the en- | 
joyment is greatly encrcased. To read poetry 
then with real zest do not shut yourself up in a 
dreary cell whose narrow window far from giving 
you free unbounded prospect of beautiful na- 
ture, scarce admits sufficient light to enab^ you 
to decipher the glowing page before you ; buFtake 
your volume into some fair grove, some shady 
nook, where soft’verdure, and flowers, and sweet 
scents and the music of happy birds or of falling 
wateA, shall serve as a vivid commentary to the 
lines which you are reading, and cheat you into 
that happy stftte of mind, in which we are glad to 
imagine tW we are more than half inspired our- 
selves— then take to your poesy. 

1 haveofton reflected that we should consider 
ourselves most |i>rtunate |pi living at a period 
when no kind M knowledge is any longer con- 
cealed under of a tomca l^guage,- I 

believe indeed thatf* pofson might biwme nOt 
only exceedingly wril i^ormed^ but even very 


learned^ without the l^htest acqUoinifAice wi A 
dead languages. Every Anence mi 
known to the amnCnts m have M only niAde «ur* 
own, but corrected Sad enriched also oy atlipu» 
md improvements and Im^gHdcations. Most 'of 
their best poetr, philosophers,' and orators, luive 
been admirably translatedj, and all their record 
and annals have been so completely ransacked by 
our own historians, that from the period when 
Oreece first rose from darkness until clotfds of 
obscurity again rolled over the fragments of the 
Roman Emjiire, we may trace every action, and 
maijjc every character that in its turn attracted the 
attention or admiration of the world; and thie 
without knowing one syllable of the language iA 
which their histories were originally recorded* 
This is a great comfort not only to those whom a 
want of early education has debarred from the 
acquisition of the learned tongues, but to many 
also whose situation in life, and almosV constant 
occupation has not left them sufficient leisure fqr % 
maintaining their acquaintance with the classical 
Writers, or has at least rendered such wtask diiB« 
cult and unwelcome. That the scholar whose zeal 
for knowledge induces hun to search for it at the 
fountain head, has an incalculable adg^ntage over 
the mere reader of traiislator,S, compilm, anfl imi- 
tators, cannot however be doubted for a moment, 
yet to those who either possess not the power or 
the opportunity, the advantage is by no means 
diminished by this reflection. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ancients indeed is the source 
ot so much and such acknowledged pleasure that 
It 18 surprising how frequently men of the world, 
in whom neither talents nor opportunity are want- 
ing, and m whose education neither trouble nor 
expense has been baved, should make a point, as it 
were, of forgetting the language m which their 
books were written. This is perhaps partly the 
fault df our system of education, which by com- 
mencing too early to force upon our immature 
and unwilling minds a species of learning whic h 
we arc incapable of appreciating does not fail to 
disgust many of us with it for the remainder of 
our lives. T’he taste and genius of Byron even 
were not proof against this — 

1 abhoTT*d 

So much to conquer for the poet's sake 
1’he dnllM dull lesson forced down word for word 
In iny repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
• Aught which recalib the daily drug which turn'd 

Aly sickening memory ; and tliough time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learned, 

\ et such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my oaily thought, 

'1 hdt with the fieshiiess wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If fiee to choose, 1 cannot now restore 

Its health, but what it then detested, still abhor. 

It is fortunate, however, that this system of edu- 
cation (upon which too much has been written to 
need any remarks from so unskilful a pen) has not 
had so deplorable an effect upon all ; for we know 
that many of our greatest genuises have declared 
that they scarcely Imew any pleasure in life equal 
to tlmt which they derived from reading Ilomei^ , 
Virgil, or Horace. Addison has An excellent and 
ingenious paper on modem and ancient learninif, 
in a^ich he compares the pleasure which we AfA 
capalte of feeling upon the perusal of the ancients 
witbihe happiness which they themselves ^njoyra 
froioKhe proouettonof their authors ; and indeed, 
since scT much has already been said on thi| eub^r 
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Jeofei I will only add that if *|plea8iire i« to be found 
dinidst any of the*higher walks of literatures it is 
*Barely to be met •with amon^ the ancient writers 
who are the models after which our later authors 
have moulded their productions. 

Many who are incapable of feeling the pUoMures 
which may be derived from this source entirely 
neglect th(tfr learning, because they aVfe of opinion 
that Uttle or no profit is to be gained from it, and 
have bn idea that they may prosper exceedingly in 
their worldly affairs, without a dash of scholarship 
in their whole composition. Such persons as these 
' are apt to consider learning as rather a clog than 
otherwise, and to despise that which they imagine 
will not assist them in their pursuit of wealth, fame 
or splendor. They may indeed enforce tbis argu- 
ment of theirs by producing a great number of 
illustrious persons who have attained to the high- 
est stations without being at all beholden to the 
extent of^their knowledge or the cultivation of 
, their intellects— but these are in general men of 
extraordinary natural talents, such as appear not 
once in a century, who have stood in no need of 
the extraneous aid of learning : or they are per- 
sons who have raised themselves by unscrupulous 
acts of viol^ce, treachery or cruelty, and such as 
should never be imitjptea : or who have risen at 
times when 'courage or strength, or skill m war 
were the only qualities in requisition. As to 
Shakespe are, and some others who have rendered 
themselves celebrated even as authors without any 
great degree of learning, I will only say, that their 
numbers are so inconsiderable that they scarcely 
deserve attention, and that our great dramatist 
himself was, to use the words of Dryden, ** natur- 
ally learned: he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read nature ; he looked inward and found 
her there.” 

The ancients seem to have united a love of 
literature with an ambition of shining in public 
affairs to a greater degree than the moderns. Thu- 
cydides was an eminent general j and Xenophon 
the **h9e qf Greece* is more celebrated for his 
Retreat than for his elegant histories and 
treatises. Caesar the dictator whose ambition 
grasped the world did not disdain to be the hi.sto- 
nan of his own wars. Tibullus, the elegiac poet, 
was a brave and good soldier. Cicero was equally , 
eminsot as a statesman and as a philosopher. 
Pliny whose days were occupied in administering j 
the affairs of his province, dedicated his nights to ^ 
study ; and the memory of every reader will easily i 
supply him with mai^ other names to encrease I 
this illustrious list. The profession of literature 
has indeed of late years been more widely sepa- 
rated from public employment than it was in an- 
cient times* but it can scarcely be necessary to 
remark that few men in modern days have risen to 
any eminence without a moderate degree of learn- 
ing. The extremeet love for abstract study is by 
110 ineans absolutely prejudicial to a man’s eleva- 
tiOD in public affairs ; nor is the latter totally at 

B the former. Bacon for instance 
*' Novum Organum,” anidst 
distractions of the most uusy 
ate, and the name of Selden Vill 
ted as a profounit scholar, and a 
inept patmt. M too was oi ered 
bin in 1642 1 he had alwsyi ap^ 

> the study of the kw witfclthe 
y, but the mtervals>tf^een fliese 
voted to stiidiea of de- 


scription par, says he, ** has the proverbial asser- 
tion that * the Lady, Condon Law must lie alone’ 
ever wrought with 

Wc may perhaps recranize in that love of spe- 
culative philosophy which the ancients carried to 
so great an extent, one reason of their associating 
a taste for literature with a desire of shining in 
public affairs to a greater degree than we, mod^ns. ' 
Every person of distinction embraced some sect, 
or enrolled himself as the disciple of some school, 
and as he made it a point to become acquainted 
with all the arguments which could be adduced in»’ 
its favor, as well as with all the reasoniujjs which 
his adversaries might advance to the discredit of 
his party, he was led into a constant succession of 
agreeable and improving studies. Alexander the 
Great* declared in a letter to Aristolle that he 
valued the knowfedge which his preceptor had im- 
parted to him, at a higher rate than either power 
or grandeur. " Brutus,” says Piiilarch, was ac- 
quainted with all the sectf of the Grecian Philo- 
sophers, and understood all their doctrines, but the 
Plaionists ranked highest in his esteem while 
Cato regulated every actidh of his lift* by the 
sterner precepts of Stoicism. But it wc bring our- 
selves to regard without prejudice the cr cracter of 
a monarch who has been branded with the name 
of apostate, we shall recognise in that of the Em- 
peror Julian a mind singularly well adapted for 
associating the pleasures of literature with the toils 
of government. Julian passed the early years of 
his life under the severe and jealous guardianship 
of his uncle Constantius, whose hated and blood- 
stained name he unfortunately confounded with 
the pure religion which he professed. After tlie 
execution of his brother Gallus, he was removed 
to Athens; there, amidst the classic shades of 
that learned city, he became intoxicated with the 
poetry and philosophy of the Pagans, and hastily 
adopting a religion which they lud debcribsfl in 
such seductive terms, would have been contented 
to pass the remainder of his days in a learned re- 
I tirement : but the empire possessed other claims 
on the services of the heir apparent, and J ulian 
was summoned to take command of the army iii 
Germany, a duty which he appears at that time to 
have regarded with repugnance. “ Oh ! Plato ! 
Plato !” exclaimed he, as he once awkwardly per- 
formed some martial exercise, ** what a task for a 
philosopher !” The philosopher, however, boon 
proved himself a better warrior ; and th^ love of his 
admiring soldiers compelled him prematurely to 
assume the title of Augustus, and of Emperor. In 
this elevated station however, Julian forgot, not for 
a moment his love of learning and philosophy : the 
sophists of Greece filled bis palace, and their dis- 
putes^mused or instructed the learned and intel- 
ligent Emperor. He himself shone as an orator 
and as an author, and qualiffed himself for both 
these capacities by intense application. In the 
midst of hiB mighty preparations for the Persian 

r 

• Alexander used Homer as a counsellor in the art of war. 

We hare an interesting anecdote told of one of our own gene- 
rals thu wluMe name there is none moreNlear to heroism 
and chivalry. ** Wolfe was showing some General ofheors 
how export his men were at a new mode of attacking and 
retreating upon hills : and when he stepped up to one of the 
offloers after the porformanoe, and asked him what he thought 
of It, « I says he, •• something hereof the history 

of the CMTSoehi who haratsArXenoplion asd hung uponhu 
“***«**^^ “You are right/' 

** ^ thence, and I see you ara aman of 

nttmg ; but our Mends there are surprised at what I have 
ta«?s have read nMhing.’* Rev. W. 
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war» the warlike monarch rompo^d an elaborate 
treatise in support of tlM religion of which he was 
the enthusiastic admir^: mortallv wounded in 
the conduct of a disastrous, yet valiant re|reat. the 
last words of the dyin^r Emperor breathed a spirit 
o( philosophy worthy of a belter reli;?ion. I do 
* not write this with the slipfhtest idea that I am 
producinpr an example M’ifh which every reader is 
not mqre or less intimately acquainted, especially 
since an admirable writer bis familiarized us all 
with the history’ of that ))"riod, but because I am 
persuaded that those persons who pretend to be 
debarred from the pleasure of readincr by the pres- 
sure of their own arduous occupations, noust inten- 
tionally place out of siofht such jrlorious instances 
as I have just recorded ; that those whose most 
weighty affairs scarce equal in. difficulty and im- 
portance the moat trifling occupations of a Brutus, 
a Pliny, or a Julian, should plead an excuse of 
this nature, is equally absurd and presuming. 

But if on the other hand we allow that our 
schcjlars have in general withdrawn themselves 
from puldic affairs, , or active employment; that 
tb'^v have courted a life* of ease and retirement I 
lather than of arduous occupation ; that thev have I 
preferred the enjoyment of r^'pose to the display of ‘ 
grandeur, and a tranquil life amidst their own 
!)oo\s to all the allurements of pl‘*asurc and dig- I 
I ilv, ar#* \vc not in fact adjurlgmg a triumph to | 
the literarv life instead of producing an argument 
to its disadvantage? Men of the most refined and | 
highly cultivated minds, ivhose genius, wit and , 
information would enable them to If’ad and shine 


forth a Quixote in their behalf : (1 hate a^wise 
woman^ is the saying of Euripides, and Juvenal 
has an amusing tirade against^he blue stocking 
ladies of Rome, which has been so well translated 
by Mr. Gifford that I cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting it : 

Oh ' never may the partner of my l>ed 
With Hubdetie^ of logic stuff her h^^dd, 

Nor \\hirl her rapid syllogisms around, 

Nor with imperfect euthymenes confound; 
Knoiigli for me if common things siie know. 

And have the little learning schooU bestow, 

I hdte the female pedagogue who pores 
• O’er lipr Paloemon daily, and explores • 

All modp« of speech, regardle-.s of the sense. 

But tremblingly alive to mode and tense, 

AVho puzries me with many an uncouth phrase 
Tiom some old canticle of lVuma\d.iy9, 

Torrects hei country friends and cannot hear 
Her husband soleeise without a sneer. 

The translator, however, that he may nqt appear to 
participate entirely in the sarcasm of his author 
and of the iingallant Euripides (who bye the bye is^* 
no authority, for he not only luted the learned 
female, but detested the whole sex promiscuously, 
so that he obtained the title of a woman) hater-has 
noted the following lines from “The Wife” by 
irT. Overbury. ^ ' « 

Give mi* next good an iinrlprst'inding wife 
By natuic whe, not learne I by much ait. 

Some Iviiowlcilgc on h.*r «ide, whirli all my life 
jVloic scope of convciHatioii will inipait, 

13* sides her inborn viiliics fortify 

They ate must kutely good who best know why. 


in any society have nevertheless preferred this 
mo le of life to any other, and those who have 
been bo'.t rc(|eni tiled have ever been best content- 
ed with it. To them books and cont'^mplation 
have supplied th*' place of almost every other plea- 
huic ; and i»i this have thev discovered the tni* 
aif of cheating life, the “filler® vitam” of the 
ancients, which has elitited such eloquent pane- 
gyrics friin in iny authors but especially from the 
inimitable Horace That po®t, indeed, appears to 
hare been peculiarly ill adanted for a public life, 
and is a somewhat rare example among the old 
Romans of one who completely despised every 
species of fame except that which was to be deriv- 
ed from literature Unsiiitcd for war he regarded 
its alarms w'itb horror, and as is well known fled 
fiom the •battle of Philippi ; but so far from being ^ 
ashamed of liis coivardice be has immortalised it 
in his verse ; and his “ relicta non bene parraiila” 
is at once the record of his timidity and his philo- 
sophy. He loved his retirement so heartily that 
nr^ teinptatioii could withdraw him from it, and 
Aiigiistiis having sent him a pressing imitation to 
proceed to Rome, Knd become his priipte and 
confi lential secretar'y. must have been astonished 
at the refusal of one, who had the firmness to de- 
cline the favors of an Emperor. If hooks then 
ar^ capable of affording so much delight, that men 
in order to enjoy them ivithont interruption have 
forsaken alLthe more sjilendid and alluring walks 
of life, surely we may with reason expect to derive | 
from them no inconsiderable pleasure if we devote 
to them those hours for which we have no more 
serious occupation. 

And now ^Uow me in' conclusion to add a few 
words to those upon whom so much of human 
happiness depends. The consent of all ages and 
of both sexes seems to he so strong against learn- 
er/ ladies, that I can scarcely venture to stand 


There is much more truth in these rude lines than 
in all the wit of Juvenal or the rancour of Euri- 
pides, and so indeed in sjiite of the Satirist and 
the woman-hater the ancients were capable of 
under>>tanding. Coniclm the mother of the Grac- 
chi has obtained no mean honors for the excellent 
ediiralioii which .she imparted to her children. But 
I cannot help adding to my quotations a few lines 
from the Gitnrflian upon this interesting subject. 

“ Learning and knowledge, says Addison, are per- 
fections m us not as we are men but as we are 
reasonable creatures, in wdiich order of beings the 
female woild is upon the same level with the male. 
We ought to consider in this particular, not what 
is the sex, l)Ut what is the species to which they 
belong.” I'he mode of life indeed which necessa- 
rily condems them to inactivity and repose affords 
them a thousand opportunities of improving their 
minds and laying up a store of useful and amusing 
information. How seldom is the opportunity im- 
proved ! They seem to imagine that reading is 
entirely out of their sphere, and that the slightest 
ap])earaiice of learning is as much to he dreaded , 
as any misfortune save age or ugliness : and yet a 
little reading, a little more knowledge than they 
generally possess, would make them better com- 
panions, better wives, and better mothers, besides 
furnishing them with a constant source of enjoy- 
ment during those many idle hours which hang so 
heavily and so unprofitably on their hands. But, 
afrfr all, the chief motive is held out in tl^ last of 
thyse lines which I have q|UOted from Sir T. Ovor- 
bury ; and which, as containing a truth equally ap- 
pli jahle to both sexes and to every station of life, 
sh^d never be forgotten. ^ 

j They aie nioat saicly good who best know why, 

TiT^^rno T. K. 


i They i 
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ONJSIB THOMAS LAWRENCK’S PICTURE OF 

• M43S CROKER.* ‘ 

• Bt (ikmiH M'Naohteh. 


.EASl’ INDIANS. 

fPJM mtglu tie generaSi^^ East Indians at pre- 
sent to do in order to improve their conditioa f 


0 faeiem pnleht am I 

I. 

Like some fair form of love and light, ^ 

In sh(vt but bli<isrul visions seen,— 

Than aught beheld on earth more bright,— 
IVith multless mould, and look serene * 

TI. 

On which the mind delights to dwell, 

When sleep and all its dreams are o’er ; 

And only fancy’s powerful spell 
Can raise the angel shape once more : 

III. 

So, rharmful Portrait ’ thine shall be " 
The chensh’d image which shall rise, 

In hours of witching fantasy, 

Before my spirit^ raptur’d eyes — 

•» IV. 

Shall come,— and only disappear, 

To beam at fancy’s call again ; 

And with Its matchless sweetness cheer 
Aly hours of solitude, or pain. 

V. 

And when the youth, whose pleading sighs, 
Shall win her to love s hallow’d shrine 

Her, whose own bcaijLteousness outvies 
Even that (so marvellous) of thine 

When he shall fold her to liis heart. 

And mutual love m her’s shall be ; 

Thu memoried charms may still impait 
A blameless happiness to me. 

^ . VII. 

For, as when on a t*unquii sky 
We gaze, the feelings all grow calm , 

And when its softening glories fly, 

Their retrospect affords a balm : 

VIII. 

So now my bosom owns the spell, 

Those mild, pure graces o'er it fling , 

Winch oft (remembered long and well) 

Shall soothe afliiction's poignant stiiig. 

XI. 

Within thine eyes a souLborn ray, 

(Though weakly fcer’s be here* portrayed) 

Sweet picture* softly seems to play. 

Like moonlight through an ai hour's shade , 


X. 

And. mingling with the seraph smile, 

Which makes those lips of love so bright ; 

Illumes the cheek, whose bloom, the while, 
Gives roseate richness to that light. 

A 

And round thy brow of pearly sheen, 

See how the clustenog nnglets press, 

Its beauties from the view to screen. 

By their own silky loveliness !— 

XII. 

Oh * though mid scenes of troublous life, 
Stern fate hath doom’d me still to be : 

Oft, oft. 111 fly its cares andstnfe. 

For fancy, solitude,— and thee. 

XIII. 

But hold I— and from my longer view. 

The dangerous semblance far remove : 

IMter to deem it all untrue, 

Toan fondly gaze,— and madly love. 



Thin is a question which has puzzled ma^y. 
The improvement of the condition of individuals 
has often presented no smaller diflicnlties than that 
of the whole body considered as a community or 
a nation. Beinf; an East Indian myself/ 1 nave 
personally experienced these difftciiltic*!, and it 
was not until I had for some time bewildered my- 
self with fruitless cogitations, that T at ^last felt sa- 
tisfied I had discovered the key to the solution of 
the above problem. But as my own satisfaction 
can be of benefit only to myself or perhaps a 
small circle of friends, I have come toT;ne deter- 
mination of submitting my thoughts for the exami- 
nation of the public, with the view to have their 
errors corrected and their crudities polished. 

All the difficulty felt in devising means for im- 
proving the condition of the East Indians appears 
to me to arise from the false jystem on which the 
generality of them conduct theii domestic eco- 
nomy. Not above half a century ago, the number 
of Ea^t Indians was extremely limited, and most 
of them were readily provided with situations 
in the public offices, and some very successful- 
ly engaged in commerce. Besides the small- 
ness of their number, at that time there was 
none to compete with them in the field which 
they had chosen for the exercise of their industry. 
Under such favorable circumstances their habits 
of life were formed, their system of domestic eco- 
nomy established, and their notions of respecta- 
bility fixed. Had the increase of their numbers 
progressed no faster than that of other infant na- 
tions, there is reason to believe that their manners 
and habits would have gradually and imperceptibly 
changed with their circumstances ; but suchMias 
not been the case. From a variety of well-known 
causes their number has within these fifty years so 
rapidly augmented, anil their circumstances have 
so much changed, that they seem as if they were 
taken by surprise, and were become strangers m 
the very land of their birth. In the rising 
generation of the Hindoos they have found com- 
petitors against whom it is hard to contend, and 
even if they had not to compete with them, the 
increase of their own number would ^alone have 
created difficulties which, under existing circum- 
stances, could not b e easily removed. 

The East Indians had formed their habits after 
the model of their progenitors — the few Europeans, 
who at that time resorted to this country for the 
purposes of commerce and conquest. They 
learnt (jrom their parents to look upon India as 
a foreign country ; like their papas and mamas, 
they called England their home, apd the circum- 
stance of being bom in India, witbian admixture of 
the country blood, was under the epithet — a country 
bom, considered reproachful, what proper do- 
mestic habits, I ask, could sucb a frame of mind 
generate— wbat patriotism could be ekpected from 
persons thus educated? They looked upon India 
and all that belonged to her as beneath their no- 
tice— as something which, if allowed to come 
within their reach, would produce pontamination. 
Ob the other hand every thing that was Eunppean ^ 
was Considered as worthy of imitation. Hap^ 
would it have been if the virtues, the philosophy^ 
and all those mental quolificationi vhiea frequent- 
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ly adorn the mind of a Briton had been the 
objects of imitation. But the case was otherwise. 
The East Indians of thoses^mes, content with a 
very moderate education which fitted them for 
clerkships in public otfices, did not feA the 
necessity of^ imitating their progenitors in the 
higher qualilications of the mind. They adopted 
*thei( customs, their dress, their manner of 
living, and 1 am ashamed to confess, very gene- 
rally, thoir predominant vices. 

" ’rio cd'KMiioH forms the human mind, 

Jutit ab tilt* twig is bent the tree’s inclined." 

They never for a moment reflected whether the 
system of domestic economy adopted by the Eu- 
ropean sojourners in this land would suit them as 
Its permanent inhabitants; they never looked for- 
ward to those mighty changes which are already 
come upon their offspring, nor for a moment con- 
sidered the difficulties to which their childreu 
would be exposed by persisting in their habits 
Th^ accordingly educated us of the present gene- 
ration much in the same manner as they had been 
brought up, and we now find ourselves exposed to 
all the inconveniences* and difficulties consequent 
on u false system of domestic econoiny*--on a sys- 
tem unsuited to the country — unsuitcd to the 
Circumstances in which most of ns are placed. 

What is now the prospect of most East Indians 
who earn their livelihood by working as clerks in 
the Government and other offices. Few of them 
can* say that if they were to be deprived of their 
situations they could continue to live with tolera- 
table ease even for the short space of a year, 
'riicir monthly e.Ypeiices are generally measured 
by their monthly income, and to stop tlieir allow- 
.incc even for one single month would be to throw 
ail their affairs into disorder, and reduce them 
to the alternative of starving or running into 
debt. Many of them too have large families to 
su{)(iort, and yet they are far from being more 
n ■ indent. Sucli conduct, 1 adiiiil, can lie found 
II every society: but in the one 1 am speaking of, 
tlic evil has become habitual, and instance^ to the 
contrary can be looked upon only as e.vceptioiis 
to the general rule. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the aborigines 
of the country. In the first place we shall scarce- 
ly find one in a hundred among them who has not 
a house and a piece of land which he can call his 
own. I am now speaking of the middle classes of 
them — thoiSb who may be ranked witli the East In- 
dian assistants in public offices. Should such a 
one be deprived of his situation, he has no dread 
of his property being seized by the landlord for 
arrears of rent. It is true his dwelling is of an 
hunltbler description than that of an East Indian 
enjoying the same pay; but this very circum- 
stance is the cause of his independence and com- 
fort at a time when his more enlightened neigh- 
bour is perhaps jj[UiFering all the miseries of desti- 
tution. I prominently mention tue dwelling, be- 
causa 1 am persuaded that its style, in a great mea- 
sure, determines the scale on which every department 
of domestic eaonomy is arranged. A pretty pucka 
built house in a fashionable part of the town must 
have fashionable furniture, its inhabitants must 
dress fashionably, and thus dressed, they must 
have fashionable equipages. All these fineries can- 
not surely be afiowed to continue unseen by friends 
and acquaintances ; the owner of theee must there- 
fore invite them to parties, and provide suitable 
entertainmenta for them. In shor^ all mu«t be in a 


neat, elegant iqrle* acoardingtotbenorionsofiieat*. 
ness and oleganoe entertained by him. Thus it m&jk ' 
be observed now one expence leads Jo another, unt^ • 
a poor deluded fellow, upon a inttance of a hun- 
dred or so, is found surrounded by a scene of ex- 
pensive superfluities the only bounds of which is 
the utter impossibility of procuring more money 
than his monthly salary will allow. Should this 
income by any chance be stopped, his^ffairs in- 
stantly fall into disorder, and the whole machi- 
nery of domestic comforts, neat and elegant as it 
was, is soon brought to the hammer at the Sheri flTs 
sale. The humbler dwelling of a native on the , 
receipt of the same pittance presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect. In it such great vicissitucies of 
fortune ace seldom known. When in affluence the 
scale of uis domestic comforts was limited far 
within his means, and now that a source of in- 
come is cut ofT, scarcely a change is perceptible. 
The family live on as they had done before,^and their 
credit is maintained with the world, i^ilst the 
working man is looking out for another employ- * 
ment, which even if he do not obtain for a length 
of time destitution is a stranger within his dwell- 
ing. His liberty, at all events, is secure. Many, 1 
am aware, may prefer the charms of a fashiona** 
ble life to the monotonous and limited coTxtjforts 
1 would recommend : they ^nay, like the tran- 
sient meteor, prefer to dazzle the admiring behold- 
er with a momentary flash of splendor, and then 
sink into nothingness. Fur my part I would pre- 
fer the scarcely perceptible glimmer of the smallest 
satellite. I would ejaculate with the humble crea- 
ture of our celebrated poet and moralist. Pope — 

^^n't please youi honor, quoth the peasant, 

J'his same desert is not so pleasant : 

(live me aKain my hollow iree^ 

A cruU of bread and liberty. 

But general remarks like these, true as they 
may be, seldom induce practical reforms. Even 
those who feel the truth of them by dear- 
bought experience often look upon them as the 
vague speculations of newspaper scribblers — which 
cannot in detail be reduced to practice. I shall 
therefore be a little more particular and recom- 
mend certain reforms, which if followed, I am 
persuaded, would be attended with the happiest 
results. I sliall begin by considering what I con- 
ceive to be the chief item in the system of one’s 
domestic economy, viz. the dwelling House. 

It is not necessary that the dwelling of an East 
Indian should be the same as that of a Native. 
There are many peculiarities in Uie Native cus- 
toms and manners, which an East' Indian neither 
could nor ought to imitate, yet there are features 
in their domestic economy which no Ea'.t Indian 
^which no man of sense ought to despise or consi- 
der as unworthy of imitation. 

An East Indian on a salary of from one to three 
hundred Rs. lives in a house, particularly if he be a 
man of faimlv,oftherentof at least forty Rs. a month. 

Is it impossible for such a man to provide a house, 
of his own, and like his native neighbour rid him- 
self pf this item of never-ending expenditure r 
Sev^l circumstances, which did not before exist, 
now! concur to render the change 1 am recom- 
menaing, comparatively easy. 

If Ihe be bent on living in Chowringhee or other 
fasbinable parts of the town, and of occupying 
the und of nouse to be met with in those places, 
it will not be easy for him to V^ncipate himself 
from this expenditure. But supposing that a due 
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copsideration of the evils •which attend living; on 
« scale above one* s means were to make bftn forep[o 
jthe charms of ^ fashionable locality, I would in 
that rase recommend his purchasing a spot of 
ground in the suburbs. .Some ten or twelve years 
ago the price of ground was very high, but now it 
has become proverbially cheap, the average rate 

I ier cottah being about thirty rupees.vLower roomed 
louses in* the town which cost about forty rupees 
per •month scarcely afford seven cottahs of ground. 
A biggah of ground in the suburbs would at the 
low rate of thirty per cottah cost six hundred 
rupees. This is about treble the extent of the 
ground usually allotted for a house in to^Vn of 
forty rupees rent. Having purchased a spot like 
this, let him next erect a bungalow op it, if he 
have not the means of building a pucka hou«e. Nay, 
start not at this proposition ! To those u ho have 
been living in Calcutta bungalows may appear 
contemptible : but let them look to the Mofussil, 
particularly the Military Stations ; they will there 
find nine-tenths of the covenanted servants living 
in bungalows thatched with straw, 'rhere it is 
no disgrace to live m bouses of this description ; in 
Calcutta they are cQn<‘idered fit only for the Na- 
tives. I shall however suppose that when our un- 
covananted servant*' considet that such houses do not 
disgrace the ud coafs and towering plumes of their 
future secretary and messmates, they will be 
satisfied that, when out of the Marhatta ditch, 
tliCM’ honor and dignity will not be compromised 
bv living in such houses. I have liveil in houses 
of this desci jption out of Calcutta, and found them 
comfortable enough. The buihling of a large one 
CO?" laming five or six rooms and a hall with out- 
otfioes would not cost more than four handled 
rupees. Thus one may havo a house and a biggah 
of ground for about a thousand rupees. Non ai the 
rate of forty oi fifty rupees a month which house- 
rent would cost in Calcutta one thousand rupees 
could be accumulated in a couple of years. This 
would suffice to make one independent of his land- 
lord : he could always say he had apiece of ground 
to call his own and a roof to give him shelter. Ilo 
would have an interebt in the soil, and be no 
longer a stranger in the very land of his birth. 
Surely the laying out of a thousand rupees to one 
who can afford to throw away forty rupees a month 
on bouse-rent cannot be impossible. 

But it may be said that the repairs of the hiin- 
aalow would cost something annually. It would, 
out a whole biggah of land would, under proper 
management, yield something annually. It would 
be tedious for me to detail the variety of wivs by 
which such a piece of land might be rendered so 
productive as to covej its own revenue and the 
repairs of the building on it. I shall however 
mention one or two instances of what may be done 
to encompass this object. If the builder of the 
bungalow has had the precaution of digging a 
tank on the ground and building his walls with 
the brick made by the excavated earth, he has it 
not only for the supply of water but also for reaiing 
fishes. A tank occupying about six cottahs of 
ground, would yield fish to the amount ofuabout 
iwenty\ffapees annually. Coeoanut trees thri^s well 
if planted' at about four or five yards fron^> each 
owner of a biggah of ]ans' were 
ii>d(^ve thi| useful tree all roi^Jid his 

ground he ivould accomodate about one hundred 
- of them without^ difficulty. Butdf would’ have 
^ .a walk ^about two yardt' wide carried all round 


the ground, on both sides of which I would plant 
coeoanut trees; and thus without disfiguring the 
property would have abaAit a couple hundred cocoa- 
nut trees on it. Tlie produce of each is well known 
toyicldf one rupee annually. Here then we have about 
two hundred rupees per annum, and the gieate^t 
part of the ground yet left for gardening and efthor 
purposes. This surely would be more than enough 
to keep the house in good repair. 

The liability of a straw house to catch file is a se- 
rious objection : but precautioifs may considerably 
lessen the danger. Tiie houses might be.dctaclied 
h-om one another, and trees plant'll] in the spaces 
between them. The tank might bo in their vicinity, 
and vessels filled with water placed on their tops for 
immediate service. If the natives in building 
their huts and villages would use these simple jirc- 
cautions, fire would not be so dangerous a dis- 
turber of their peace and comforts. 

To those employed in juilihc offices the distance 
of the Suburbs from the Goveinment house would 
appear to be an objection to fixing their residence 
out of the town. But chaiig''s have lately occurred, 
which present an easy means of obviating the ap- 
parent difficulty. As it is, assistants seldom live 
within a mile or so from their respective offices. 
This obliges them cither to walk that distance or 
to keep a conveyance which co»ts at least twenty 
rupees a month. Now the concentration of public 
offices has been a very material reform. It is no 
less beneficial to the interests of the service than 
it is to those who are connected with the public 
offices. Indeed I look ufion it as one of those 
wise and judicious measures of economy which 
must for ever make the name of Lord William 
Bentinck honored among the people whose happi- 
ness it has been hi** constant endeavor to promote. 
By concentiaUng the public offices, all who are 
employed m them have every day to proceed 
towards one spot. Therefore if they live in the 
same neiglihomhood one conveyance can serve 
for at least four, and cost eacli not more than five 
or SIX rupcc.s. Now a stout horse can easily drag 
a light Palanquin carnage every day to the dis- 
tance of two or three miles and back again. This 
arrangement would therefore actually lessen, in- 
stead of increasing, the expence or inconvenience 
of living in the suburbs. 

It is my conviction tint the plan I have ven- 
tured to suggest is not only free from %very serious 
objection ; but has peculiar advantages. Who is 
there that does not prefer the rural charms with 
which verdant nature adorns the rich and prolific 
soil of Bengal to the artificial regularity of white 
masses of building which ever and anon pain the 
sight by their glare in this tropical climate. The 
crowded streets Calcutta put a complete prohibi- 
tion on the morning and evening walks of the fair 
sex whom fortune has denietLa Barouche or a 
Buggy. Not so the delightful walks in the 
suburbs. They invite, and the few who hkve al- 
ready fixed their abode there avail themselves of 
the invitation, to stroll about amclag green trees 
and odoriferous exhalations of the gardens. The 
very men of fashion who have perhaps already put 
me down as a visionary projector, retire to these 
places confessedly for the puqiose of recreation 
and enjbyment, and yet, with what consistency I 
know not, they are the first to condemn the inno- 
vation I am proposing. With the view to be more 
certain of what I am now saying I have made 
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it a point to examine the suburbs minutely, and 
have bad the satUfaetion to find that* my opinion 
in regard to them has bcfn borne out by facts. 

The present is perhaps the most advantageous 
time for fl»*curini( a residence in the subaif)s. The 
puce of virround owiu^ to obvious causes is now 
lo«’, ^vh])st the increasing population of th« 
nn;t'op«>lii will in time enhance the price ol 
hoU'^e and land properties and make them more 
valnahb* to the owner, than they can be at present. 

I ha?b as yet. noticed but one of the points of 
domestic economy, in which 1 am persuaded 
majorify of the East Indians wiio reside in Cal- 
cutta may make a reform, viz. the locality and the 
description of their dwellings. There are several 
other points on which I mean to e.Yprcs 9 my 
thoughts \ but those 1 shall reserve for a future 
number of these papers. 

M. C 

(To be continued.) 


TftE London Annuals. — We have glanced 
over some of the London ^nnuals for 1835. They 
hear much the same character in point of literature 
and embellishment as those of preceding years. 
The Friendship's Offering is elegant and varied as 
usual. The Oriental Annual is splendid and cha- 
racteristic, but deficient in variety. It contains a 
brief notice of Baboo Kasiprashad Ghosh, the 
Indian Poet. No portrait however accompanies 
it as we had been led to expect. Mrs. Norton’s 
English Annual is a kind of imposition utterly 
unworthy of her character. It is marie up of old 
articles and engravings used in the Court Maga^ 
tine. If this had been openly acknowledged no one 
would have any right to complain, but there 
is no intimation of the fact, and by keeping this 
a secret and underselling similar works a great 
injustice is done to the enterprising publishers 
who have lavished large sums on new matter 
literary and artistical. The selection of the articles 
is in the vilest taste. The first engraving is an 
old portrait of the editor lierself and in the body of 
the work we meet with a dry genealogical account 
of her family. There is besides a great deal of the 
worst Magazine trash in this strangely-manufac- 
tured Annual, though the work is edited by such 
an accomplished Lady as the Hoii’ble Mrs. Nor- 
ton. regret to see her name on the title-page. 

The East India United Service Journal. 
^The number of this work for February is one 
of the very best yet issued. The original articles are 
as follows : — A plan to abolish duelling — Military 
Insolvents — On general Service Regiments — Bre- 
vet Rank for distmjpiished Services — Veteran 
Officers— The Native Soldier ofDengal— The Siege 
of Bhurtpore — The Private Sentinel — The Editor’s 
Tablets, &c. 8se. We have given an extract. 

The MoNilkLY Journal. — No. 2 of the new 
series of this work is fully equal to its predeces- 
sor. The Selections are very judicious ; and it 
contadns a nass of local information that is not 
elsewhere obtainable in so condensed a form. 

Chowrinohee Theatre.— T he Comedy of 

Married Life” that is to be performed on Mon- 
day is a very lively and pleasant production. They 
who wish to* enjoy a laugh are strongly recom- 
mended to be at the theatre on that evening. The 
excellent afteipiece of “ The Amateurs” will be a 
delightful addition to the evening’s entertainments. I 
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THE GOOD WIFE. 

A TALB or PASHIONABLB LIFE. 

It WAS early the misfortune of Frederick Templeton to be 
placed m the uncontrolled possession of wealth. At the 
Age of eighteen, with no guine but his own unsubdued pas- 
sions, and no warning voice to guard him fnm enor, or 
protect iuA inexperience from the designing, he was laune li- 
ef! upon the woild with a host of temptations in Ifi^patb, 
and without a single check upon the boundless indulgence 
of t'veiy inclination which might rise with tho caprice of 
the moment. I le was an only 8o*i, had lost hU mother be- , 
forFhe could know her value, and was first the petted boy, 
and then the iavpurite companion, of his father. Frederick 
had fven in childhood given indications of no common 
abilitie'% t he had passed to tlic university, and just gather- 
ed the fir»t earnest of academical honours, whenar^id 
and sudden illness carried his father to the grave. The 
catastrophe was so unlooked for, that there bad been time 
neither tor a will nor the appointment of guaidians ; and af- 
ter the first violent burst of grief had expended itself, the 
youth found that he wa« the unrestrained master of a very 
considerable fortune. He now quitted the university ancP 
the business of preparation for the bar, and plunged head- 
long and deeply into the revels of fashionable life. Kvei y 
hour saw some diminution of his patrimony, and brought 
cause for future repentance. Rerore he had, however, im- 
bibed the fulness of that utter selfishness which is the cha- 
racteristic of a man of pleasure, he had conceived ag ardent 
attachment for one ot the roost Umiablc of her sex. Louisa 
Somers was, like Templeton, an only child, an orphan 
and born to the enjoyment of a large fortune. Her father, 
left her under the guardianship of a maternal uncle, who 
had been the warm and intimate friend of the cider Air. 
Templeton, and now beheld with concern the yo'texof 
dissipation in which his son was entangled. 'J'o divert the 
young man, if possible, in some measure from worse occu- 
pations, he had been always earnest and pressing in his 
invitations to him to spend a portion of the year at hU re- 
sidence in the country, and there Frederick haJ freauet.t 
oppoitiinitics of meeting with Louisa. They had, indeed, 
as children, been playfellows, and a strong and mutual 
pasMon had grown up with their years. Every time after 
Frederick had vUited at her uncle’s, he returned to the me- 
tropolis with resolutions of amendment, which were des- 
tined to be as legulaily stifled in the contagion of the 
society from which lie had not strength to extricate hiin- 
self. 

Yet they were no feeble attractions which should for 
ever have weaned him from error. With a snaro of per- 
sonal charms, uncommon even in our favouted land of 
pure and healthful beauty, Louisa united an extraordinary 
degree of talent and mental energy, which had been care- 
fully asbiated by every advantage of judicious education. 

To Frederick the lovely girl was alternately the grave and 
playful monitress, long before she was sensible how deeply 
her own happiness was committed in his courM. She had 
been taught from early associations to regard himMmewhat 
as a brother, and he now listened to her admonition with 
the plea.sed attention of one who finds himself an object 
of interest with the being whom he loves most upon earth- 
He vowed all reformation, all change that could 'be desii- 
ed, if she would be ever, at his side as his guide and 
counsellor; and he extorted a proof that whenever he 
should give substantial proofs of a serious determination * 
to withdraw from his career of dissipation, he might hope 
to call her his own. She would hear of no concealment 
from her uncle, and he was made acquainted with 
their attachment. 

The ioformation was to the anxiousguardian a source 
of poignant regret ; he despaired of theiroung man’s rescue 
from habits which he could not approve. From such a 
connection be saw nothing but misery in store for his niece 
— s;ll whose worth he most.fuUy appreciated -and he made 
ond powerful eflTort to dissuade her from the encouragement 
offrederick’s addresses. To all his represenmtions of tho 
yoing man's wildness, of bis dissipated pursuits, of his ex- 
trAagaoce, she had nothing to oppose, but the hope that 
foLher sake he would no longer be what youth ai^ thought- 
le»nes8 had made him. Her good sente told her all the 
er.pra of her lover, and yet she felt her strong attachment 
to him. Her uncle was glad then to compound the mat- 
ter, by promising to yield hit consent to their unum if a 
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probation of twelve months should be found to have 
wfo^ht a refonnation in her lover. c 

^Te may pass ovef this period of mock reformation. 
Templeton was little else than what he had been Imfore, 
and Louisa’s attachment— such is some women’s incon< 
sistency— remained unabated. Contention longer was 

useless, and this amiable young lady was married to a 
reckless spendthrift, one who sacrinced every thing to 
fashionable dissipation. She voluntarily embraced misery, 
a thing by no means uncommon. Louisa had been 
brought up a good deal in retirement, and was accustomed 
every wish and to seek every pleasure in home; 
but' Templeton had so long moved in the world of fashion 
that' the reverish excitement of splendid dinners and crowd- 
ed assemblies had become almost indispensable to his 
^happiness. In the early days of their marriage, he wa4 
all tenderness and affection to her, and she could do* no 
less than sacrifice her own tastes to his. To please him. 
she entered into scenes whence it was impossible that she 
could derive gratification ; and their whole life gfew into 
a whirl of heartless gaiety. They were never alone for an 
evening, and met rarely during the day. To rise unre- 
freshed and without appetite to a mid-day breakfast, to 
yawn for an hour on a sofa, saunter through the fasliiona- 
ble lounges 01 the morning, return just in time to dress, 
•'tnd close the day in the monstrous absurdity of an eight 
o’clock dinner, and half a dozen routs, composed the life 
which Templeton endeavoured to convince himself pre- 
sented the only chance of earthly felicity. From sharing 
in so fruitless a search for its attainment, Louisa received 
a temporary respite in the birth of their first boy, Fre- 
der^k was at first delighted with the little stranger, btit 
his'ftvbdutions left him no \eisure to play the father— sueii 
a round of engagements, he could rarely spare time to see 
eVen his wife, and she was frequently for days without 
beholding him, except in the five minutes of morning in- 
quiries how she had rested. Often did the bitter tear 
of wounded affection fall over her slumbering infant, while 
Hs lather was mingling in the loud laugh and insipid jest 
df his vapid associates. Not that he was really indifferent 
to his amiable wife— for his attachment to her was at bot- 
tom as warm as it had ever been ; and could he have wit- 
nessed some of her solitary moments^ he would have -been 
stung to the ^uick : but it was that his habits had rendered 
him aoconsciouB that he was guilty of neglecting her by an 
absence which appeared to him unavoidable. 

Very shortly gfler the birth of her boy, a real misfortune 
befell the young mother in the death of her uncle. The 
worthy man had observed the course into which Templeton 
had drawn hb wife, with an aching heart. In his will, he 
spoke of her with the warmest remembrance, and left her 
a memorial of his affection; while he bequeathed to her 
boy a large legacy, to be paid, with its accumulated in- 
terest, when he should arrive at the age of five-and-twen- 
U ; but the name of Templeton was not even mentioned. 
The only illusion to him was in the avowal that he left 
the legacy to his grandnephew, and not to his beloved 
niece, thatfthe extravagance of others might not leave the 
boy wholly a beggar. 


This was the first direct conviction which was forced 
upon Louisa, that a contiDuance in their present style of 
ejtpenditure must terminate in ruin ; for she rightly argu- 
ed, that her uncle was not a man to record so strong an 
expressttt of hb opinion on the subject without good 
grinds. Yet hitherto she had scarcely perceived the 
approach of the stom. This storm, nevertheless, at 
length broke over her head. Extravagance met with its 
appropriate consequences, and the unhappy wife was 
rousea into a state of energetic decision, hardly to have 
bepn expected from the feminine softness of her charac- 

w; 

SyeiT expedient of rabing money had been exhausted 
bt FMerick’s necessities, and yet bb wants were only the 
nuHNU itoportuhate ; but the principal of hb wife’s fortune 
TeihAjhMa untouched, though the income from her esute 
had Men Jong ^ipated. ^Jle bad hitherto been restrain- 
ed by pimm better from suggesting that , hb 

meuis ofrol^u^ksitili iq| hOT hands ; but the crisu ef 
their tblewMfb^arrivedfafid the )Mle of ild 

alone' enabtajfttikH^ hold (he^^ society for ai o* 

therhour. Tli^piitbOluil toseutl 
ad to her, and c 
atutthei 


MMl to sell the ptoPortf h* , 

J as the alternative betweeif> a i ail 
atltt.the support (ff^Umrestobfishment. To uttw is- 

^ itaM or ^ ttid 


her it was fit she should stand, and she was not to be 
shaken. 

** No Frederick, was her reply; *' 1 cannot, must not» 
consent to put the finishing sifoke to our ruin, and that of 
our children. If this last hope for the future be sacrificed, 
if we disubse of the only meanrof support which is left to 
our family, we may indeed find the power of continuing 
for some time longer in our present station, but it is im- 
possible to blind ourselves to the conviction, that we omy 
delay, and do not avert, the min which is before us. 1 will 
cheerfully— Heaven knows how cheerfully !— support all 
privations, go through all hnmilia^a with yoi^— and I 
can foresee that there will be iqan y trials of prMke for us 
-but I cannot, will not, put my hand to a deed which 
is to rob my helpless babes of their all.” ^ 

SurpriHo and indignation at this first refusal which she 
bad ever opposed to hb wishes, and doubt of her attach- 
ment to him, were the first feelings which flashed through 
the mind of Templeton, and they were vented in passion- 
ate upbraidinsH. She had reason to feel that she merited 
any thing but unkindpess from him. Worlds^ would not 
have tempted her to go through the bitterness of that hour 
again ; but ^he vet had courage to support it, though her 
utterance was choked, and she was for minutes insensible 
to every thing but tbe tones of anger which rung in her ears 
as he rushed out of the apartment. 

Hut that day gave the first hope of returning happiness. 
Templeton had already been agonise.^ by the etfdless 
causes for sel^reproacii which haunted his memory. The 
recollection of neglecte<l taflents, slighted opportunities, 
Jind misspent time ; the reflection how miserably he 
fallen from the promise of eaily youth ; how many pangs 
he must have inflicted upon the bosom which beat only 
for him : how unworthy he was to dwell in its pure affec- 
tion— all this, and much more, had conspired to wound 
and humble him in hb own esteem, and now he had 
crowned the whole, by repaying years of unrepining sub- 
mission to his errors, with brutal cruelty and ungenerous 
suspicion. He never was so fully aware of hb own in- 
feriority, never more thoroughly convinced that she was 
born to be hb guardian angel. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to pour out hb whole soul in confesrion before her, 
to implore her forgiveness, to seek her opinion for future 
measures. That moment might be termed the first of their 
real union. 

Louisa could be but little versed in the details of pecuni- 
ary aflairs ; as a girl, she had of course scarcely needed a 
thought of money ; as a wife, she had never been permit- 
ted to acquire an insight into such matters: she was up- 
parently, therefore, as little qualified to take the helm at the 
moment of difficulty as her husband ; but it was utonish- 
ing how her latent powers of judgment and decision de- 
veloped themselves as the occasion summoned tliem into 
action. She remembered that her uncle had reposed 
great confidence in the probity of a gentleman of Lincoln’s 
inn, who had been at once his iriend and legal advber. 
She wrote immediately to solicit an interview with him. 
The lawyer came, and she entered directly upon business 
with him. The husband was present, but he felt his 
incapacity, and listened in silence to the conference. He 
could not, indeed, even give an idea of theamcyintof their 
debts, or of the property that might be set against them. 
Their affairs were a perfect chaos ; neither husband nor 
wife knew a syllable of particulars, and the steward was 
sent for. The disclosure which was then made looked 
sufficiently appalling ; there were debts without number, 
and a long senes of embezzlements and peculations which 
the steward had securely been carrying on for years ; for he 
had possessed the entire conttol, without superintend- 
ence, without examination, .^f the whole of Templeton’s 
property. The lawyer was touched by the situation of the 
niece of hb old friend, and pleased with.the energy which 
she dbplayed. He readily took in hand to bring affairs into 
a manageable shape. The chief measure which was adopt- 
ed was the making over to him, for the progressive dbofaSLrge 
of the debts, the income of Louba’s fortune. By this 
means, and by making arrangements with«the creditors, 
Templeton was saved from the fate which he had too well 
merited. It was calculated that a period of privation for 
fourteen years would liquidate their incumbrunces. There 
was a small annnity upon two lives, which it was consider* 
ed would hold out'for the necessary number of years ; and 
besides, s little farm distinct from the body of Louisa’s 
estate : these might together produce soifiething above two 
hundred a<^ear, and they coiild not in principle retain 
more for thmr immediate sifoport. With such prospects 
as tbise,%#eihave now to bemid the ruined fomUy retire 




into obscurity in a secluded part of the country. Louisa 
Slept with a fight heart into the hired chdise which bore 
them jfiom the scenes of so muQ^ folly and sufiering.and 
her cheerfulness was undimioished even at the sight of 
their destination. The feelings of her husband weie. wide- 
ly different •, he had now daily and hourly to view his wife 
in a station so infinitely beneath anv thing she had hither- 
to kdbwn, or to which she could otherwise have been re- 
"duced, and to remember that it was his hand which had 
occMioned the change. But her continual gaiety and 
unruffled cheerfulness were a balm to his wounded spirit, 
and she soon taught him to forget the past, or to remem- 
ber it but as a useful Study. 

'1 he fiist direction which was given to Frederick's avo- 
cations was in improving the comfort of their cottage. 
Here much was to be pertormed ; and she playfully press- 
ed him into the seivice. with the declaration tliat there 
were a thousand little things which she found it impossi- 
ble to manage without his aid. By the strictest economy, 
they lived within their little stipend ; and they beheld the 
increase of their family with the cheertnq conviction that 
the self-denial of a few years would secure for their chil 
dren a respectable independence. II ow often , how grate- 
fully, did Templeton recall that firmness and foresight in 
his wife which had shielded their oiftpring from impend- 
ing beggary ! .... 

I have mentioned the high promise of distinction which 
the early youth of Templeton had afforded, and the cessa- 
tion of all intellectual exertionewhich had followed the 
death of his father ; it was now one of the happiest effects 
of his reverses that they turned him again to the culti- 
vation of literature, and he resumed the studies of his 
boyhood with a zest and avidity which a short time before 
he could nut himself have believed possible ; it was now 
almost as difficult for him to conceive how he could ever; 
have forsaken them. It was Louisa who had encouraged 
him to undertake the renewal of his neglected attainments 
It was from her high polish and refinement of mind that his 
tastes and opinions were now reflected. They read, con- 
versed. thought together, and scarcely felt that there 
was aught to desire beyond the precincts of their re- 
treat. 

But fate had yet tiialsin store for them ; they had just 
entered on tlie fifth year of their lesidence in Berkshire, 
when the annuity on which they had in part depended 
for their income, suddenly dropped, by the unexpect- 
ed termination of both the lives on which it rested. 
This a eheavy blow, and it came just as their two eldest 
boys were ntering on an age when a school will yield 
great eradvantages of instruction than it is possible for a 
parent 10 bestow. But Templeton was no longer the man 
who knew not where to look for a resource, or how to sup- 
port an adverse contingency. He resolved to try whether 
ills pen could not work out an opening for improvement 
in their means, and he was successtul. liis first essays in 
periodical publications were favourably received . he per- 
severed. and his reward exceeded the most sanguine of his 
expectations. Thus did their years glide on, at once in 
useful activity and peaceful seclusion, while they patient- 
ly awaited the period that would restore them to the pos- 
session of wealth, which they scarcely courted, but as it^ 
might yield them the more unlimited power of perfecting* 
the education of their children. 

1 had eiyoyed an unreserved and constant intercourse 
with my friends for about a year and a half, when one 
winter’s evening, after the social meal which we frequent- 
ly todk together, and while we were seated before the 
blazing wood-fire ol their parlour, we heard the sound of 
carriage-wheels in the lane which ran near the house, and 
presently after the footstep of a stranger, who hastily 
crossed the i^docjL and knocked for admission at the 
door. Templeton tfept out. uttered a recognition of plea- 
sure. and ushered in a gentleman to whom 1 was in- 
trodueed as their old frierid of Lincoln’s-lnn. He was 
the bearei of most welcome tidings, which were told in a 
few words. It ^(^d been bis practice to reMrt to the Tem- 
pletoiu, from time to time, the progress of the liquidation 
of their debts ; and in one of nis letters upon this sub- 
ject. two or three years before, had mentioned as a curi- 
ous circumstance, that a distant mlative of Frederick’s fa- 
ther, who was supposed to have amassed considerable 
wealth in the Easi indies, and was without family, had 
commissioned a friend in England to make particular in- 

J uiries how the young pair were proceeding in the world, 
t was fortunate that the agent employed to obtain such 
intell^Dce had come to the lawyer for information, and 
' bad of course received a correct, and therefore favourable. 


picture ofthe conduct of tlempleton and his wife uoder 
their chaifge of condition. Yfiiea th^friendly lawyer had 
cursorily noticed this iocidbiit in his letter to Fnmrick. • 
it had excited little hope or attention. *Hehad only sedh 
his Indian relative at two periods of his life j once, wheir 
the latter hadieturned home on his furlough, found hima 
manly, piomisingboy, and tadten a great fanpy for him ; 
and acain after his marriage, when they had paited with 
sometniDg more than coolness, in consequence of the old 
gentleman’s venturing to oflfhr nis opinion of the imprudent 
expenditure of his younger lelation. 'llie welcome tidings 
which the solicitor had now to communicate, were, dial ha 
had received, from the agent of Colonel Templeton, a fell 
authority to draw tor the whole leinaining amount of Fre- 
derick’s debts, with such an additional sum as would put ^ 
therm in comfortablp possession of their estate. Inis 
splendid act of liberality was accompanied by a letter for 
Frederii V himself from the colonel, briefly but warinlv ex- 
piessing Ins satisfaction at the good account to which ho 
had turned the consequences of early imprudence, dastN 
ing his kindest regards to Louisa, though he hid 
scarcely seen her, and announcing that, before his letter 
could reach its destination, he should have taken his 
final departure from India, to cultivate better asquaiutanct 
with her, and to settle near them in England. 

Templeton, now trained by adversity, resumed his former * 
rank in society, and. Irom the severe iimson which he had 
been taught, now conducted his establishment and manag- 
ed his ample resources in a very different manner. Along 
with the virtuous Louisa, he devoted his wealth to the 
beneht of those dependent upon him. and became an ex- 
ample to be followed where he had ipmierly been beheld 
only with contempt and pity. IKs ilory furnishes another 
pleasing instance of the incalculable value of how much 
a husband is frequently indebted for his salvation from 
utter worldly ruin to— a good and amiable wife.*— Chnm- 
ben*s Edinburgh Journal, 

* Abridged from ** Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin.'* 


WILD-BEAST STAFISTICS. 

[The following article is from the DumMes Courier , end Is 
one of those which have g^veu that paper the bettor part of 
Its celebrity. It is not only valuable for its emusiug informs, 
tion. and the healthy natural feeling which it breettam, butae 
suggesting in how many matten which we daily pasa by 
without regard, we might, if we chose, or would take the 
trouble, find matter calcuiatod to awaken thouf^t. to interest 
the heart, and to amuse the fancy. Mr. M^iarmid, es we 
have reason to know, acts perpetually upon a conviction to 
this effect. Ho never omits an opportunity of obtaining, 
from the individuals he encounters in the daily progress m 
life, any such information ot an interesting or uncommon 
character as they may bo qualified to give ; nor does he 
much regard that the intormation he is receiving seems of 
such a kind as to preclude all hope of his ever being called 
upon to make use ot it. The possession does no Wm In the 
meantime, and possibly an occasion may occur forpp calling 
It into exercise. It was the good fortune of ottLof the 
Editors of this Journal, a tew years ago. to spena a week 
with Mr. M'Diannid in making the tour of Galloway } hud ho 
remembers— indeed bo will never forget— a particnlar ind'- 
dent in their joint travels which will illustrate the sul^cot of 
this note. At Glenluce, where they had to wait till mianiglit, 
to be taken up by the mail, in order to proceed to Stranraer, 
while Mr. C. was tempted to snatch a hurried repbse on a 
sofa in the travellera' room, in order to make up some late 
arrears of sleep. Mr. M'Diarmid lounged into the fomily 
parlour or kitchen in tha exercise of 1 m untiring vooatloiia 
as an observer and inquirer. When the two travellera were 
subsequently seated in Cho mail, the junior asked the senior 
how he had employed his time since they last saw each other 
in the traveller f room. •• Why.** aeau^red Mr. H*Diannid. 

•• in learning the statistics of cork-outting. In tiie kitchen,** 
said he, *' i met spoor traveller, who in Eis youth had been 
a cork-cutter. From him 1 learned every parboular about cho 
place whence cork is imported— its first price as a raw mate- 
rial— the nature and prospecia of the trade— prices to the 
public- in short, every thing about the cork trade. I may 
not soon have need for the infimnatfon ; but than, conaider, 
it was, got while you were aleepimr, and 1 am none the wona ^ 
for hijnng it** Mr C.. it may wul be imagined, was fellp^ ^ 
as mi w the better of the lesson thus read to him, as his fob 
low'tmveller was of the addition to hia stock of kuowlqdgei: 
and ip warmly hopes that some of his present readeia' yr|}i 
participate in the advantage.] 

W^are always very glad when it suitnAlr. Wmbwell 
to bring bis broad-wheeled waggons to the, bjmka' or the 
Nithi even in cases where hfe stay is so limited thet he* 
must forego an opportunity which he jrace embraced of 
sending his pelicans into the Gullet Pool to catch fish 
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for*thcin«elv64 Now that Mr. Bullock hat become, 
ihrougli the fnendsntp of a former ministry, the propne- 
* tor ol silver mioea ID Sooth America, and Mr. Cross has 
abondoned Exeter ’Change for the Surry Gaidens, he is 
the only menagene-keeper who travels of the slightest 
t on<«t quenee, and, in cimivorous animals especially, is 
richer than all the zoological depdts in the country 
United, liiB collections surpass any thing to be met with 
in the worU, and cvi n when divided are Svell worthy 
the attention of all who love to study the wonders of 
creat)pu Since he was last here, about two years *igo, 
he has ailded to the iDenagcnc an alpaca, a lama, a gnu 
a young aimadilio, two black tiger cubs, two young 
lions, Idvsnesi spirrows, &c &c Wallace still kerpa 
the road unscathed by hu tussel with the dogs War 
wick, as well aa the huge elephant Chuiicy, now tt n het 
high md a thorough master of all the arts which delight 
the voung, moio than the peculiarities of an organ so dc 
luatc yet so poweilul, that it can pirk up'a pin and 
rend the gnarled oak Ihis htiiptndous native of the 
foiest consumes a cwt aud a halt of Inv diilv, to say no- 
thing ot pnquisites in the sliape of quirtein loaves gram 
by the bi||ihcl, and bui dens, offcuhes in drinking he 
empties a pailful at once, and still looks for more, to the 
I tune of 14 gallons in 24 hours In winter he is allowed 
tour gallons ot strong ale in tiic same space, and in sum 
mer a moic diluted beveiage Ihe alternation is found 
conducive to health . but Mt Chuney liimscit merely im- 
bibes swipe*) when lie can get nc thing better and caies 
SO little about teinpeiance and the rules it enjoins, that 
he would broath a bcei hurd tvt y night, and go to 
bed mellow, it his n|tfUr would let lini It is a common 
opinion that tlephann conti iiu to grow to the age ot ti tv, 
and Mr Woirbwtll believes t’l it s icli is the fitt (hi 
oey w Is captured during th fbinmse war, aud cost hi:) 
prestrtownei one thousand uiiu is ' 

Otten as we liavi Rci n Mr Womhwell wenover became 
acquaintcil avitli him until J hiirsday last, and wen not 
a little astonished, coiisuK I lUK his e ipit 1 1 and the extent 
of his (onenn , to hnd him dressed in \ smocktroek and 
cleaning and scrubbing as anxiousl as the meant st scr 
vant he ha*' lu this lu is a true T nglishman , ind so 
far fiom sparing or giving lumself airs sets in example 
ot untiling industiy to the whole establishment Mis 
Wombweli, he admits, is sir k ol itinei itiiig amlofun 
wishes him to retire into pnvate life, to entoy quietlv 
the fruit) of his exertions , butaftei the trulv utivr lih 
ho has leH for the last twenty years he doubts i/hcther 
runlication wo ild add to lus h ippinc'is ind ohji cis f ir 
thei, oil the ground thit it would be tiifhrnlt to fin 1 a 
BUI able customer for Ins luge and valuable ccllection of 
wild animals. 

Mr. Womhwell, when a boy was a bird fancier and 
beyond this had no intention of becoming a caravan 
keeper, and in fact wa^ made one by the tmee ofacii 
dent rather than of cin umbtaiices At tlip London docks 
he saw come of the brat boas impoited into Bntiin 
Alost jiersons were afraid of, and ignorant of managing 
them , prices from this cause gave way a little, and our 
friend at last ventured to offer L 75 for a pair lie got 
them, and in the course of three week:* cleared more than 
the sum he advanced —a circum dance whu h, he eonfi ss 
es, makes him partial to serpenU up to tins houi, as the 
first tldng that gave li m a lift in his profession, All the 
woild knows that boas gorge themselves with rabbits i d 
then fast for weeks, and the piincipal thing in ti eating 
them IS to regulate the tempeiatnre of their lair according, 
to the nature of the weilher With thb view, thevaie 
rolled in blankets, and kept in a covered wooden box, 
placed above a tiif or copper vessel, filled with warm 
water night aiMl morning Diiting fiost, storm, and wet 
the water must be changed much oftencr Apart alto 
getber from profit, Mr. Wombweli from the first was at- 
tifihed to hu trade, and when ships arrived from India 
eonUUDing rare ammals> parted so freely with his money, * 
that h* sometimes got so bare that he hardly knew iiow 
to fiml hit way through a toll of a morning , and this, 
too, whet he was surpassingly i^ich m a species oAstock 
which hiSghl supply the marts of all Ivurope. Many a 
time efid ofr he has pud tolls to the eitent of Lh 14 m 
onedhy, tml I*. 6 between such pieced as Stirhng and 
OlaagQw. His band, which u a fine c«»ts abfut L 
1.200 yearly, and tba expenses of the esUMuhment whu h 
Jjmted us on Thursday and lefr early on Fn^y, are cal- 
Kaiated at L. 35 1>er day, or abmw L 12,0(15 m the year. 
In fact, were he stationary, he wottld find it profitable 
to become his own butcher—retaining all the offal, and 


selling merely the pnmeat pieces of beef and muitoo. 
A sheep’s head, singed or rough, makes a capital supper 
for a ravenous hysna , aid of these and other odds and 
ends, Mr. Wombweli makes a speedy clearance wher- 
ever he^ goes Even the elephant's ale comes to something 
throughout the year, to say nothing of loaves, grass, hay, 
and the capacious maw that consumes the latter article 
at the rate of 168 lbs per diem As has just been hmt« 
ed, the wandering life which Chuney and Wallaceolead, 
prevents tiieir master from buying every thing in the 
cheapest market , and were he not so penpatetic, he would 
find an interest in baking and biewing as weiiasin kill- 
ing Of dll gobblers the pelicans an the best, an 1 de- 
vour with such relish the scaly people, that it, is qiit< a 
treat to see tiiem feed. Mr Wombweli s largest stud con- 
sists of 41 powerful horses, some of which would hung 
\eiy heavy pnees To these ho lately added an animal 
of the draught kind, which measuies veiy neaily 19 hands 
high, and is in every respect the most ^gaiitic hoise ^^e 
ev(i beheld At pr* bent it is lean hutaarhe intends to 
fatten and show it separately at Donnybrook, he is not 
without hoprs tnat he will clear the price of it dm mg tin 
eontinuanic of the fair. Of the credit siji of the ac 
count, wt ( an say nothing special bc\ond the fict that 
the nrienagene in foui days, has been visited by upuai Is 
of 60 000 perbons in the neighhouiiioxl of Li i lun St 
Bartholoiuen, in fact could not bo hold uaiitiitg in Ah 
Womhwell, Ol soni<^ one like him , lal next to thi gnat 
mail of fun and fiolic, his best fans m > n^lan I are tho e 
of Nottingham and Hiimingham , in S oila * CtHs^^iw 
andPiisliv , an I in Ireland, Donnyorjok win h list, 
eight da>R 1 aii^ he must stp ly as caiifully as the Jtws 
do the slo ks, and mandi,L niatti is so as to he pre ent it 
uli thi best Duniij the viai le is only on- we ' m 
i ondon , hut lie has a fi tend on the spot, an 1 uiuthe in 
1 verpool whouauhthe inivai ol v( slI<i troin ibioi), 
anrlpirtUise f r Inin whatevei is new and me in Ins 

11 le As lu IS const inllv on the loal, onp ot the ( an 
vans 18 fitted up is ihou with kitn len pailoui, bw I 
rooms, ml evLi> othei neecs ary actotn nodition 

Mr Womhwell, ol Iile years Ins been siueessinl in 
brtedini, in I poss sscs at this ino 1 1 it tc i lion) 1 1 1 
five elephants — rnoi ,w l>elie\(, tinn all I'ngland < i 
produce Jwieethc blaik iigus dtvouitl hir young, 
but by lemoving the mile, and placing a nadle in the dt n, 
she w is w canid from this vicious propensity, and ib now 
dbgood a nnise as cculd pos«ihly be des ud 1 he honey's 
goi b with young twelve weiks, the tigiess i\teen, and 
km lie leopards ind pantheis the same iiio valu of 
wild animals, like every thing < Isf , vaiiis aeeoidin., fo 
supply ind demand iigers haic been sold as hi^,li a) 
I 300, but at other limes they can bepuii hased toi I 100 
A good panther is woi th L 100 , hyacn is, Irom L 30 toL 40 
rebras from L 150 to 1 200 , the larer kinds of monku ’ 
aie veiy vilnahle, and lamas and gnus are always very 
high Upon lions and elephants it is impossible to fix-i 
any particular piiei I wo ( uhs is the usual litter of tlio 
liones), but iMi Wombwe 11 s old one Ins repeatecily drop- 
ped foui In such cases •'he takes to two, and neglecU 
the others , and the owner has a beautiful pointer bitch 
which has suckled in her day foui lions' Iwo of these 
are exceedingly pi lyful, and were seen tumbling over and 
over one another in the den like little puppies 
Mcnageric-keepers suffti much loss from disease, mortali- 
ty, and accident Not many weeks a 40, a hne ostrich, woi th 
L 2(K), which could have picked ciuinbs from a ceiling 

12 feet high, thiusthis bill between the bars of hik cage, 
gave It anunlucKv twist, Aud in attempting to withdraw it, 
liteially broke ms nc k Monkies become exceedingly 
delicate when imported into Britain Cold affects them 
very easily , and when they begin to cough, they veiy 
geneially fall into a consumption, ancWexliibit all the svmp- 
toiiis of hun^n beings labouring under the same complaint. 

1 heir general food is bread and milk, varied withoa stof k 
ot letture and a few young onions, of both of which artieles 
they are very fond. Mi Wombweli calculates that he has 
lost, from first to last, not less than L 10,000 bv disease 
and death among his birds and beasts. Most zebras, he 
thinks, might be made as tame as the horse , his own, 
however, is a very vicious one, and will not permit one of 
those keepers to enter his den who stand and walk fear- 
lessly among lions, tigers, panthers, and leopards. Once 
a-year he is secured with ropes and taken out of the den, 
that bis hooves may be pared -the toughest job which, 
including grooms, falls to the lot of 31 individuals. The 
gnu IB also a dangerous ammal, and strikes so fiercely 
with his horns that they requite to be topped. Ihe 
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tpecimen at the Lotidon gardens killed a man some ysars 
ago 1 he alpaca is a species of the lania y but if you 
look It It, it spits, which the other does not It is a 
native of Chill and is theie%sed as a beast of burden 

Mr VVombwell, from being a planet, has always sa- 
tellites revolving around him in the shape of minor 
shows With these he would very willingly dispense, 
biit^tiiough potent in inclination, lacks the necessary 
• po ver Oo where he may, they watch his motions, and 
profftby the fair the menagerie creates lo a certain 
extent, his own idea of the matter is— ** that h$ beats the 
bush, an^lA^ catch tiie bird " 

SENDING FOR IHE DUCIOR. 

Aboit a year ago, a medical gentleman of Edinburgh, 
who hdk distinguis led himselt by vaiious publications, 
wiote the following d reilions for the use of individuals 
when they Ua\e oicabion to call in a medical attendant , 
which he prg>ented to the world in a|newspiper Struck 
by a sense of then value, we have requested and obtain 
od permib«ion to put them into aplacewhcie they will 
be more extcnbively read, and remain more readily at 
command, than they could be m the sheet where they 
wiie hrst printed 

Iiibt, V\ hen you wish a call from vonr medical attend 
ant, alj^ay-i send a wi liien nets, and never a verbal mes 
sagi A wiitteii note presents itself to the eye, and tclU 
lib own tale, without det>endiqg on the memory ut the 
roesaiiibci A message, oi thn other iiand, piogrcsseb 
through at least two, often illiterate bnins, before reach 
ing tne doctor viz tnose ( 1 the pcrsjn who oanies 
aid of the pci on who receives it, and when not alto 
f,c her toi|,oUcii by the lirtei, it h frequently so jum 
bled a d coulascl with other mcssxgeb received at the 
same time, a to be altogether unmft I ligible 

becanaly. Give the addna as well as the nime i Ins 
swe mmy mi>«tdkea \\c know a iiielical man who 
lately ittuih I ill ee pxficntb of the same name it tie 
sire tunc und inoic than once went in great haste to 
the w u u hou e, ii eonseque (u of tli name only be 
I )g mci tioned biiuiKi mistakes are not ot un oininoii 
oceurrcii c, and are tne sources ot much discoiufoit to 
the piticnr 

1 111 dlv NV hen praclitable always send early in the 
niorniiio 1 1 e me li al man starts betimes oi h s 
ruun Is , an 1 it he it eives uuii c, bef ire koms whei 
hbsaivi e ire wi icl, he cm geneially mike there 
qured \ s f w i n e 1 liis other pUieiits iii the sa h 
qnartr r, a id 80 e oil me li s tiiuc aud leave inoii lei 
buic for mill ite iiiq illy If on the o tier han i the iioti 
Is not (leliveicd till er lie liis left home, his latoir is 
doubled in I hib ti iiv, c onsum d b> going twice over the 
SI ne 1,1 oun I 1 hib iiilc is ot i niiien^e importance i the 
c m i ry, where I le li lanec h veiy kreat 

i?oi rthlv. It is 1 1 , JO 1 rule, ebpecially when sending in 
bib t , to <*1 ite tiie lupposed se it and nature ot the ailme it 
fo w iich adi^e h reqaiied 1 his enables the piacti 
tione , he ko h along, to reflect on the constitution il 
peculiiriiiw** f the paiient, and the probable influence ot 
prevailing ciftieniics, and the precautions whieii a know- 
le Ig ot these may suggest m direr tin ' the treatment 
1 nib rule is ot much importance in sending for assibtance 
in the niglit-lime , beeiuse, fiom having some previous 
tiatioa ol the else, the pr ictitio ler may cany lemcdies 
along with him, and give relief on the spot And in all 
casun, It msomedcgiec prepaieb the niinlofthe adviser 
for t le investigation of ins phenomena 

Jtifthly, W lien any one is liken lii n the day time aud 
likely to Heed assistance, send for it while it is yet lay , 
and never wait, as too often happ ub till iniil night dark 
ness figh tens you* into alaian in every sense, the last 
18 bad policy sending early, you obviate mischief, 
and aucute tranquillity, and disturb no one ; and there i* 
no medical man who would not rather make a needless 
VIS t now and then eaily in the evening, than be even 
once disturbed^in the nighttime, when perhips he is 
already exhausted with the labours ot the day 

Six hly, When your medical attendant calls, proceed 
at once to bubiness, and do not seek to occupy nis time 
with the state of the wr ather or the news of the day before 
telling whst you complain of A doctor's time » like a 
stock in trade, add you may with as much propnetv make 
free with a yard of broad cloth in a merchant’s shop as 
with half an hour ot his time Finish your consultation 
first, and then, if he has time to bestow in. a fiiendly chat, 
you and he can settle the affairs of the tiatton oi the scat^ 


of the crops with comforlpi because you Uieii leave him a 
liberty to^epart the moment his leisure is expitred, whi ji 
he could not do if you were to take the generalities first 
and your ease last. Every nght-mieded medical Mu* 
will, even as a matter of professional duty, bestow some 
time iQ this way when not much pressed , for without do- 
ing so, he cannot acquire that complete knowledge of 
hib patient s condition, or exercise tfiat wholoome moral 
influence over his mind, which are essential eq ully to oil- 
taming conhdence and successful results i^any people 
complain of the burned and unsatisfactory visits of their 
professional advisers, when they have chiefly themselves 
to blame for moisting on long disquisitions, which have 
nothing to do with the purpo^^e for which they weie con- 
sulted 

S^euthly, When the doctor arrives, conduct him to * 
nis patient, oi send away the friends who may be in the 
room except the nurse or parent if the patient be a young 
perbo I , and follow this rule, however trivial the aiuneitt. 
Protessiodal inquires, to be satisfactory, must often in- 
volve questions which d«>)icacy sliriuks fronv answSnbg 
in the pics^nce of unnecessary witnesses , and even for a 
sole finger or biokcn shin, it mtiy be required to enter 
upon bUf h topics in order to ptcsriibo su cesifully Pa- 
tieriU shrink f oin comm inieating their feelings and sen- 
satioub in the presence ot thud parties, who may misun-* 
dei stand lud misrepresent them 

Liglithly Never attempt ti deceive your medical ad- 
vibcr, tor, boftiteb bein^ thereby guilty ot an immoiality, 
the deceit is eaiiied on at your own risk and may lead to 
the injury of otheis Ifyoi conceal ciicu ii'ytances con- 
C( rning your disease, which ought to be known, ant 
yo ir attend int is thus miNled tp ||||sseribt. on erfoneous 
inforniatioi) your liie may be endangered, is well as his 
icpuidtioii winch IS 11 i)uitihdbly mad ti suflei by your 
di ing nuou iie-s It your eonfldenet in Inn is not such 
ds to make vo i rely on his hoiioui, goo i and skill, 
change him toi mother but do not pra lie deceit ^ Or 
it he presenbe me licinc> which you clo not choose to 
take, do not lead him to believo th it yo i have swallowed 
then, ml thit the piescrit symptom', oi (huge have 
bci n the cliecis oi such medicines By doing so, you 
cause him not only to ptescrib errou on ly in your own 
(IS Out als> III that o’ otheis wliuh he may consider 
1 1 be analogous to yours and it by the persuasion of 
fritiidb or otherwise, you have eithei b okta through the 
r( ^imen prescribed, or in any other wav < onsci lusly deptrt- 
(J from what you know to hive been tin mleilijns of 
your advis i, do not add to the evil by firthri deceit, 
but ( udeavour at once to obviate the con»( q lences by a 
( inlii statcimnt And 

1 a>tly Do not unknown to your regular attendant, 
call ill another medical man to asci rt iin what Ins views 
are it you wibli for their adviet have recourse to it 
openly md honourably, in the form ot conbultition, al- 
luisiog your hrst idviser to comnmnicdte his view* and 
observation* b t'l a* legards the past the present, and 
the futuK fills is tcqned to enable the new comer 
t) appreciate the situation oi the patient ani ^ecideoji 
to trciuiiput and it is not only unworthy ot an hone»t 
mind to atre npt to obtain i surreptitious opinion, but the 
mi igling ot two inetbods ot tieaiment, which almost al- 
ways results fiom such a pioceeiing, does justice to nei- , 
ther, ind is almost sure to hurt the patient, who alone 
deserves to suffer 

1 he above are i few q^neial rules foi eveiy iay use. 
There may be c\ ption'. to some of them, but to spe- 
cify such exceptions woul I occupy much room, and be ^ 
a mere waste ot time 

Elegant InteivaUoJ the hne Arts —H^man the painter 
ithas been said was a MKo of the fiit , awd that the hero- 
ic Marquis of Granby wlio was fond of the same amuse- 
ment when he went to sit to Hayman for liis portrait, in- 
sisted upon havuig a set-to with the arti»t before he began 
his work. The proposal was agreed to and earned into 
effect immediately, i hey began in good humour, but 
as the fighting gloves had not then been invented, a claiii- 
sy Uow from one roused the anger of the other , thoybet* 
toiAcarnest, and up set easel as well ascombatante. the 
noi«P made by the fall alarmed Hayman’s wifo , she burst 
into the room and found the peer and the painter upon the 
floor grappling one another like enraged^ beare, ea^h arriv- 
ing to keep the other down, while himself M upon his 
legs. She paited the combatants, and when they tH^ fts- 
a(bustpd their dresses, Hayman proceeded to complete the 
poi trait oi ins antagonist SlulUng Maga-tne. 
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PAGANINI. 

[To the Editor of the London Jowml^ 

Sir, these line# on PagAmni, 

If It should be quite coDveni> 
ent, put them in your Magazmey. 

Paganini, Paganini ' 

Never was there sin h a geni- 
us before IS Pigdiiini 
Thougtk liii link and leany* 
sl'd give something to have been he. 

Though he iH a little mean, he 
Still, you know, is Pagamm 
Like rieh villios, fresh and greeny, 

Arethestiains f Paganini 
Nothing’s seen of the machine- 
ry of dit in Paganini. 

From the first setoflT alfine, 

Nature's 'll! to Paganini ^ 

Fifty pianos (»/iw dim 
Can^t come up to Paganini 
If there w a man whom the knee 
Mau bend to-*’tis Paganini 
BilUous men, and men uho re splceny, 

Ought to go to Paganini 

Dullest fellows 1 liive set n e- 

lectnfiedby Paganini 

Such Ills power that— “ N ota bene’ — 

Ihe D 1 himself on else his pleni^ 

potentiary is Faganini . 

Mflibctus. 


A MASONIC EXHORIAIION. 


Oh, un tn one breath utterahte nkitl 

Ben Jonson 


If your soul be not too dronv. 

Go and hear the greit Masoni * 
Scarce Napoleon (mcknam d Honey) 
Was more wond rou'. than Masoni 
'Polio’s p( t Fuierpe’s crony, 

Is the ( xquisite Ma'ioni 

All the sweets that live in honey 

A concentred in Masoni, 

And more swift than fleetest poney 
Run the triplets ofMisoni. 

Utterly h inself unknown he 
Should b°, who not knows Masoni ' 

£ en from Greece Colocotioni 
Ought to come, to hear Masoni. 

1 bat heart must be ultm stony 
That IS touch d not by Misoni, 
Fiddler rich ani rate, and toney, 
Soul-enraptunng Masoni ' 

t loney without ceremony 
hould be shower’d on Masoni. 

Oh, ye marvel-seekers, ony 
Go and hear the great Masoni ' 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A YOUTH IN CIVILIZED LIFE, WHO LIVED IN TREES 
A\D ROCKS. 

The personal strangeness of appearance produced by 
the life which the tubject of the following account was 
obliged to leadjkgether with tlbinterestmg countenance 
srhinb It had left him, and the rapidity with which he 
uM to glide from hia wild home into his proper one, 

g mmNM to us to render the narrative affecting. 

this portion of the country, (says Mr. Keppel 
u bis *' Tour thioilgh the Southern Provinces of 
aples,^’ making of the neigbbonrhood of Castelkmare), 
name, as offentig eecure retreats to felons or 
either suspected of misdeeds, or aetbiaiiy 
~ seek their safety mtemporarmcon- 
ceaHiepi (Within its mountainous reemd. This state of 
‘lsoSBnl||iMsso prolonged asrlehpofHiieiio^onlv 
,„^,hutfiar€ely irksome to the leetotioiis and 
Ah lifdividiial nf my acquainbUtoe immhabited 
.j. Itemed; m the cornie of his 

Its iwmaiitie anviraiis. an ecmumtoiiea Of sama 


intimacy with a rich inhabitant of Lettere, and was in the 
habit offrequentjiiy dining with him aal his namerottS 
family. He usuatty went by invitation, or at least after 
giving notice of Ins inteade# visit , but one day, finding 
himself at the hour of dinner m the vicinity of the house, 
he ventured to request that hospitality which he had so 
frequently before experienced He was admitted with 
some symptoms ot embarrassment attributable, aa he 
thought, to the consciousness of being inadequately Vo- ^ 
vidtd with the means ol receiving him , but peiceivdrl an 
addition to the family in the person of a young man, who 
was with some hesitation introduced asasou; pnl who^e 
peculiar person, and dqjectedyet preposssssihg counte- 
nance, so excited his interest and cunosity, that hts sHters, 
confiding in the regaid of the visitor, bale the stranger 
tell him his hi»tory. 

Salvador, that was his name, had, from his earl v infancy, 
been in the habits of intimacy with a youth or the same 
village, who, following the bent of an evil disposition, 
thiough the path of poverty and vice, had so fer advanced 
in the career of ini^ity as to have becomd', at the age of 
twenty four, associated with all dcsciiptions of petty 
depredators whirh can in no language be so w^ll express!^ 
ashy the Italiin woid Malviventi (evil livers). Salvador, 
educated as carefully as the affluence an 1 nfifcction ot his 
parents would allow, had vainly endeavoured to leclaim 
his friend Aniello fiom liis wicked courses , and, in the 
hopes of iiltiinately su(ce(*ding, h** I conti iiied to keep up 
an intercourse of goo I fcllowslnp with him, and more 
than onee hid assistel hfm with tnoiey. One day the 
latter infoimed 6ilvadorof a sehemp, formed oy'unand 
his companions, of robbing a nch proprietor , who resided 
in a solitiry house adjoining some vineyaids belonging 
to Salvadoi’s fatner , and Ins assistance was required to 
allow this iniquitous band to conceal thcmsolvis in one 
of the buildings used only in the vintage season, where 
they might remain in amhush until night shoul enablet 
them to execute their villainous purpo&c balvador no 
only refused to become arcessary to such a crime but 
put the intended obieet ot it on his guard against the 
machinations of the banditti, without however, naming 
Aniello for whom he still letamed a feeling ot compassiim 
if not of regard 

Ills friend as may be supposed, fiom that day became 
his invcteiate foe, and vowed to a watch every opportunity 
of being revenged. Sometime elapsed, however, before 
such an occasion presented itself, but one morning that 
balvador had aiisen with the sun, for the purpo->e of shoot- 
ing q^uailb among the ripe grape<«, his unrelenting enemy, 
who had wati lied and followed him, attempted to satisfy 
his cowardly vengeance by flung two pistol shots at him 
from a place ot concealment Discoveied, Ujibi aided, 
and pursued by the othei, he suddenly turned upon him, 
and endeavouied, by an exertion of bodily stiength, to 
wrest from him his foWling-piecc. iheconttst was pro- 
longed and obstinate, ending finally in the fall of the 
Aggressor, who received hia death wound from the hand 
which had so often relieved his wants kv ihe survivor- 
under the influence of terror andco fusion, at the com- 
mission of a crime so foreign to his nature, fled precipi- 
tately to his paternal loof, where he onlypiested time, 
enough to relate his mis*bituuc, being persuaded by his 
alarmed parents to seek safety in concealment. Some 
labourers, who had indistinctly seen the conclusion of the 
alTiay at a distance, ran to the spot, and reached it in time 
to learn the name ot the homicide from the vindictive 
ruffian, whose disuhirged pistols, tor ner gifts of Salved r, 
and still bearing his initials, served, together with the 
evidence of the gun, which he had hastily flung down, to 
corroborate the facts aep sed by the witnesses , the loi al 
police was made acquainted with them, and proceeded to 
the house of the culpiit, who had already fled and thereby 
justified the accusation brought agamstdiim. A sentence 
was pronounced, and for a considerable time he never 
ventured to revisit the house of his parents , b it as '.ho<»e 
were as respected as he was beloved, no vigorous re- 
searches were instituted, and having Aiiver withdrawn 
himself from any great distance, he by degrees ventured 
to return occasionallv, for a few minutes, to the presmic 
of his family, and, in the course of time, paid them a daily 
visit, regulated by a signal given bv ins suters fiom the 
back windows of the house, which looked to the steep range 
of almost inaccessible rocks, covered with wood, that rise 
above Lettere In tbeir feetaesses he had now dwelt 
more than two years, and be described, in impressive 
language, the singular existence thus imposed upou him, 
and m which ha had beeoiiM. in a manner, aa much 
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h&lHtuaied as tothecxetci^ of deseeiMMs and remoutit- 
ing these rugged stamps, udttvi* velocify^iid agility al- 
most ineredible. , ^ * 

The individual, ^ho fre^nentiv afterwards sgw him, 
described his descent as something to all ^appearance 
supernatural. He was, during the day time always 
lurking among the caves, or perched upon the t:ees within 
iiearing of the shrill whittle that gave him the summons to 
appr^Lch. and when it was ntterra, a few minutes sufficed 
to bring him down from the highest precipice. He gave 
an accounftpf the methodical way in which he divided the 
few and unvaried occupations that broke the monotony of 
his solitary hoars. The change of the weather or the 
wind were' hailed by him as an interesting incident in his 
life. The trees, plants, pnd flowers, growing within the 
circumscribed precincts of his retreat, had become the 
objects of his care ; and he watched the changes brought 
upon them with anxious solicitude. The few animate^ 
beings, whose^ movements broke upon the stillness of his 
solitude, he looked upon as so man jT acquaintances or 
visitors. A variety of birds had accustomed themselves to 
assemble round him at a certain hour, to receive the 
remnants of the food which he carried up from his father's 
lioiiso. He could enumerate every different sort of but- 
terfly or insect which could be found near his retreat ; 
and iiadseen the same fit piss at the same hour of each 
day diiHug the two years pf his seclusion. In these pur- 
suits, d 80 they can bo termed^ and the pei usal of some 
books, which he always brought away from the house to 
the mountain, his rime had paised, he said, quickly and 
not painfully. He generally took a daily meal at home, 
but never spent the night there, considering his rocky 
hermitage as more secure. This fiom its particular 
position, was inaccesihle from the upper masses of the 
mountains, and p esented no approach from below, ex- 
cept through a strip of enclosed vineyard thiough the 
back of the family dwelling. 


CORPORAL CARNFORD.* 

The tide of the assailants like the waves of ocean rolled 
restlessly around the walU and beat heavily against their 
fabric. The muskets were brought into such close contact 
that their fire blackened and scorched whcrcvei then balls 
took effect. Soldiers clambering on their comrades’ backs, 
attempted on every side to win a footing on the defences - 
clinging to the summit of the wall or to the loop-holes, 
until stabbed or dashed with violence to the earth. 'Men 
met and fought where human foot was never intended to 
come, and used weapons seldom employed in civilised war- 
fare. Corporal rarnford in particular, whose gre it mus- 
cular strength disdained the instriimentd of slaughter of 
ordinary mortals, had armed himstdf with a heavy axe 
which he wielded in his right hand as easily as if it had 
been a riding roil, beating down withiteveiy opponent. 
Nothing could sUn'l the terrible edge of this gigantic wea- 
pon : muskets and sabres were divided like reeds before the 
blade of the reaoei ; and such awodid its effect inspire, that 
men who cheeirully exposed themselves to the fire of mus- 
kets and cannon, shrunk from the encounter of a being 
most superhuman in the power of his body and violence of 
his passion— wielding a weapon they had never been used 
to see employed in hostile encounters. Indeed, it was 
observed of this man, Garnford, that his passions ap- 
peared"to be inflamed in propoition as his physical en- 
ergies were called forth, and that where other men 
fought from honor, dut}^, patriotism or love of fimc, ho 
seemed to be engaged in a personal quarrel of the most 
deadly and invet^^ kind. His featuies, at those 
moments, inflated, m veins swollen, and the eyes 
glaring from the depth of their sockets, he gave the specta- 
tor the igea of sqme spirit of violence and bloodshed— the 
god of bgttlet of the Scandinavian creed, or one of the de- 
mon monster of thaancient Persian. Implacable and un- 
sparing, he seemea to revel in the joy of slaughter, and the 
officer, in charge of that post was afterwards heard to de- 
clare, that he had counted twelve victims to his single arm 
ID that day’s contest. It may appear fantastic to speak of 
mercy in a melay of such desperate character ; neverthe- 
less there are frequent opportunities, even intheclosesr 
struggle, for the exercise of the gentler feelings of the heart , 
—of disabling merely where the life of the foe is at out 

• Vwm an ^de entitled tU ifrlrwfoi. Arnf Incf in the 
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mercy, ii|fl of cheeking t& uplifted arm from him Whom 

theanot or hoa olmoiiv mainMal. * * 


though he’s too proud to fall The axe was already 

descending,— no shade of pity checked its deadly violence. 
The noble victim fell cleft downward to the chest. Mau- 
rice uttered an exclamation of horror ; Garnford turned ab» 
ruptly upon him, his eye glaring, and a savage triumph 
distending his nostril. He seemed about to wreak upon 
the unwdeome intruder, die fury that atill inflamed his, 
heart, and it required all iVlaurice's self-control, and re- 
membrance of past kindnes*!, topravent him from turn- 
ing his blade upon the vengeful being against whom his in- 
dignation boiled. They stood a moment eyeing one an- 
other With a glance most changed from Us late frieodiy cha- 
racter. Their souls stood forth without disguise, and ii was 
evident to each, that they were incongruous as I'ght and dark- 
ness. That moment anticipated to either the experience 
of many years. 


A BRIGHT AUTUMNAL DAY^ 

There was not, on that day, a speck to sUin 
The azuie heaven ; the blessed sun alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

Gareered, reioicing in hi« fields of light, 

How beautilul, beneath tlic bright blue sky, 

The billows heave ' one glowing green expanse. 
Save where along the beniling line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when (bo Peacock’s neck* 
Assumes its proudest tint ol amefcnyst, 

Kmbathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean arc abroad : like floating foam, 

The sea-gulls ri^e and fall upon the waves ; 

With loiig-piotiuded neck the cormorants 
Wing then fai flight alolt, and round and round 
Theplovi'is wheel, and give then note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling ; even the insect swarms. 

From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 

To sport through one day of existence more ; 

The solitary piimiose on the bank 
Seemed now as though it bad no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks and shores. 
The forest and the everlasting lulls. 

Smiled in that )oyful sunshine— they partook 
The univeisal blessing. 

SouniEY. 


MADAME VILLACKRFE AND MONSIEUR 
FESTEAU. 

Thisbtoiy has been related a long time ago by One of 
oui classical authors , but it is worth repeating, partly 
because it is told with real earncbtness and in hi»3tyU, 
by the piescnt wiiter, and partly because he obtained his 
paiticulais liuiri a connexion with one of the parties. 
The catastrophe is one of the most affecting in the world. 
Nothing can be conceived more frightful than the bitua- 
tionofthe lover, both befoie and after the death of his 
mistress. Oue almost wishes that she had been less ami- 
able and generous, or affected to be so ; and thus have 
given him lev* occasion to adore her memory, and debpalr 
over his mistake. 

Madame Villacerfe, was a French lady of noble femily, 
dignified chararter, and unblemished i^e, whose cemaFk- 
able and tragic death was distinguished » OA evenness 
of temper and greatnchS of mind, not usual her sex, and 
equal to the most renowned heroes of antiqiuty. The 
short histoiy of this excellent woman is, 1 believe, gene- 
rally known, and will probably be recognised by many 
of my readers \ but she is so striking an example of philq-^ , 
sophio suffering, Chrisuan fortitude, generous forbqarr^^ 
ance, and angeliu love, without the feast possible alloy 
selfish aces or sensuality, that the aflecting circur^**^^^ - 
cannot! in my opinion, be dwelt on too long, of H 
too pftjfe. 

An eaxiy and mutnal aflbetion had takenpfecpl^ 
this lady and Monsieur Festeau, asurgM 
iu Baris, but from the insurmounuble obsfecifl 
Ao^e days (A. D. 1700) so stricUy guarded 
from mfermbigling with plebeian bloo^ ail 
tercourse was prevented than aniuiatea oivdiues 
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o|»p<Srtuiiiiu*4 ofTt^reiL and soft but secret wisVs. The 
lover nould have peiished rather than by a rash proeeed- 
‘logdffriadc the obfect of his tenderest alfeclioas in the 
evc<> of her lamily and the world, and Ins mistress, taught 
by love, the omnipotent level! ti of ail distinctions, though 
siio lelt too powerfully the merit of her admirer, who m 
the scale of unprejudiced reason iar outweighed a thou- 
sand tashionable pri^tcnders to hivolous acco\nplishmenu 
and superhc\pl attainment, resolved 

To quit the object of no common choice, 

Iftmild submission to stern duty’s voice. 

The much lov’d man with all his claims lesign, 

And saciiiice delight at duty’s shnne. 

• After some years past in what may be called a defeat 
rathci than a struggle ot the passions, alter a glmious 
victoivof duty and honour; which surely affords a dur- 
able and exalted pleasure far beyond the grati^ation of 
wild wishes and misguided appetites, Madame^yillaierle 
from au indi'^poution which confined her to her chamber, 
wa«,by the prcscnplion of her pbvsician oidercd to be bled. 
I'esteau, as surgeon to the taiuily, was sent for, and hii 
countenance, as he entered the room, stiongly exhibited 
the state ofhis mind. Alter gently touciiing her pulse 
( and a few professional questiono, in a low hesitating voice 
hepieparod foi the operation by tucking upthatpaitol 
a loose dress whu h covered her arm , an interesting bu- 
^ siness to a man ut fine feeling'*, who had long laboured 
under the most ardent dttiiclimont to hib lovely patient, 
whose illness difl used an iriesistible softness over hei fea- 
tures, and lighted up the embers oi an afiection, suppress- 
ed, but never extinguished. Pressing the vein, m older 
to render it more promibcnt, ho was observed to be si iz- 
ed with a sudden tiemor, and to charge his colour , this 
circumstance was mentioned to th( lidy, not without a 
fear that it might prevent Iih bleeding her with his usual 
dexterity. On hei obseiving, with a smile, that she con- 
fid^ entirely in Monneur iiestcau, and was sure he had 
no inclination to do her an injury, he appeared to recovei 
bimself, and smiling, or forcing a smile, piocecdcd to his 
work, which was no sooner performed, than he cried out, 
— I am the most unfortunate man alive ' I have open- 
ed an at tei y iii'^toad ot a vein,” 

It IS not easy to describe his distraction oi her compo- 
sure. In less than thiee days the state of her arm in con- 
sequence of the accident, rendered amputation necessary, 
when so.far from using her unhappy surgeon with the pee- 
vi^ resentment of a bare and little mind, shetenaeily 
requested him not to bo absent from any consultauon on 
the treatment of her case , ordered her will to be made, 
and after her arm was taken off, symptoms appearing 
which convinced Festeau and his associates, that less 
than foor-and-twenty hours would teiminate the existence 
of one who was an ornament to her sex Ihe voice, the 
lool^the stified anguish of her lover, as well as of her 
own reelings, coni meed her of the approaches ol death, 
an opinion which her earnest and solemn entreaties, en- 
treaties on her death-bed, not to be disregarded, obliged 
her friends to confirm. A few hours betoie the awful 
moment of dissolution, that period which none can escape 
and the fear ot which bold bad men only affect to despise, 
she addiessed the disconsolate surgeon in the lollowmg 
wordUi — 


** You gave me inexpressible concern for the sorrow m 
which 1 see you overwhelmed, notwithstanding voui kind 
eflbrtsto conceal it. lam removing, to all intents and 
purposes 1 am removed fiom thu interests of human life. 
It 18 , therefore, highly incumbent m me to think and act 
like one wholly unconcerned in it. 1 feel not the least 
lesentment q^is^easure on the present occasion. I do 
not consider fl^sppe^by who<>e enor 1 have lost my life 
1 regard you rauM'ss a benefactor, who have hastened 
my entrance into a ffilessed immortality. But the world 
may look upon < the pqcident, which, on your account 
alone, I cannaU unfOrtanaUi ^od mention it, to your dis- 
advanisgp- 1 have, therefore, provided m my will i 
any i Mme you may have to dread from the ill-wi... , 
or the selfish represenUttons of mankind.'^ 
lor Christians, tbis < Sample for Ikeroes, 
ierjhkpired. A judicial sentence, oevotingfiis for- 
"denniKatiOD. and bis body; to eimuisite tortures, 
jot haim produced keener sensaimiA^Of misery and 
, than resCeau felt dutmg her edjdftssk which was 

atingreve- 
d who in* 

, . ^ ^ she was 

rtlytotdumj^h Ihd adore* 

» k., .A 



rill against 
ll-wifl, the 


But when he contemplated her exalted goodness and un* 
paralled magnanimity in suffeiing pain uud mortal ago* 
Dies, infliOed by an unhappy man, who of all others loved 
and doatpa on hei most, when he saw her dying look, and 
heard that aroan, which is lepeated no more ; sick of the 
world,dispirited with human life and its vain pursuits, an- 
giy beyond forgiveness with himself, he sunk into th^et* 
tied gloom, and long melancholy ot despair 
1 his IS one ot the many instances in which a little fore- 
thought, and a smalt share ot prudence, would have pre- 
vented such serious evil and irretrievable caUmity. I 
have said in a foimer article, that lovji, though tmt curable 
by herbs, may be prevented by citition, and as it was im- 
possible that Madame Villacerfe's relations could be en- 
tire strangers to the paitiality of Monsieur Festeau, they 
should luduHtriously have prevented all intercouise be- 
tween the young people, llie agitated frame and derang- 
ed appearance of her lover, oliserved previous to the ca- 
tastrophe, by a gentleman nearly related to the ladv, fiom 
whom I tell the stoi^^, pointed him out as the most im- 
proper man alive for medical or surgical as'.istanre, which 
requites roolne-s, dexterity and t steady hand, and a col- 
lected mind . — Leigh Hunt's London Journal, 


MORNING. 

r 

BV LClOfI HUNT. 

Yes , light is lovely for its own good sake. 
Morning is morning Jtill, clouded or fur. 

He wants hi'>cuie indeed from N itiirc’s breast, 
Wants air, and movement, and a naiuial life, 

Or innocence regain d fiom pitient thoughts, 

1 o whom the dayhght’a reappearance mild 
Conies like a blow,— like a dread taskmaster 
Waking Ills slave, who sees his load, and groans, 
forme, whom Love and no unloving necfl 
Haic taught the tieasuies found in daily things, 

1 count the morning biiglit, if 1 but lieai 
One bud’s voiie sparkle (tor the voice of birds. 

By fine analogy of sound with sight. 

Surely does sparkle, making brilliant cheer 
Congeniil with the sunbeams) , and if bird 
Nor sunbeam is abroad, but li'»tening more 
1 hear the windows thick with wateiiiiess, 

W hich ever and anon the gusty hand 
Of the dark wind fiings full, I make my morn 
Still beauteous if 1 please, with sunny help 
Of books or my own thoughts , sending them up 
Like nymphs above the sea of atmosphere, 

’1 o warm their winking cheeks against the sun, 

And laugh ’twixt islands of the mountain tops. 

Or else mv morning breaks for me in bloom 
Out of old Greece, twice glowing with some love 
Ot sweet Au 1 01 a midst the hly dews 
Or With the tumbling fresimess of the seas 
Am I, with slippery porpuses, and mirth 
Of the wide breathing ot thu rough scienc 
^ 1 ossing the seaman s house, whose sidetf'are touch’d 
Sf With the warm heav’n, after a night of wet . 

Or nsing wheie the sun does, 1 behold, 

Enthron’d, the Persian with his jewelry, 

True *' Brother ot the Sun,” if only then. 

And giving beam for beam, awake and high. 

While the dull princes of the West lie blow z’d.^ 
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tkOtiouB of the extent of plain surfaces are got by 
toocb t and it is a process, quite similar, 
tMt notions of the size of solids are acquired. 
If «uch were the only notions, as I have already 
said, that could be ascribed to the term space, it 
would be r elf-evident, that sight could not give 
originally any such knovvledge. But is it really 
true, that sight communicates no other notions 
which we cajl space ? Oo we not in looking round 
a room, see directly, that it occupies a certain area 
or spa^ i Is it possible, that we don't instantly 
perceive differences in that space, that the carpet 
for instance, comprehends a larger space than the 
4iearth rug ; the whole door more than one of ^ its 
pannels ; or the whole window more than a single 
pane ? By the term larger, 1 hope it will be dis- 
tinctly kept in mind, that 1 do not allude to the 
sort of comparison which such a word implicvS with 
reference to knowledge derived from touch. I 
speak of visual largeness. 1 admit that a person 
looking roond the room for the first time, would 
^ot understand by sight what was meant by the 
words larger or smaller. But would he be equally 
ignorant of the notions of difference, which it is 
the sole use of these words so to mark, that they 
may he understood ? Were a person for instance, 
to walk round the boundaries of the apartment, 
and then round an ipner circle, informing the 
visual inquirer, that the first circle walked over, 
was larger than the second, can we for a moment 
doulit, that the notions of difference in space, were 
not seen directly by the visual student before ; al- 
though until Ills friend pointed them out to him, 
he could not of course from mere sight, have 
known names, which were given in common, to 
sensations of sight, and sensations of touch. I have 
hitherto spoken only of space as applied to plane 
surfaces, but the same remarks are equally ap- 
plicable to what are called solid magnitudes. 
Referring for instance, to the landscape Which I 
formerly* described, can we believe that no differ- 
ence is directly seen, between the small bush and 
large tree, between the insignificant cottage, and 
magnificent villa, between that villa again, and 
the towering castle, or between that castle and 
one of the immense mountains observed. 1 must 
own, that the opinion that we do obtain such 
knowledge directly, seems to me not only true, but 
that the contrary aoctrine is altogether unintelligi- 
ble. It is also quite true, I think, that we see dif- 
ferences of figure directly. Here as in size or 
apace, the word conveys two sorts of knowledge, 
which appear to me to be perfectly distinct, and 
unconnected with one another. The common opi- 
nion of metaphysicians, certainly, is, that without 
touch we coula not have obtained a knovvledge of 
the shape of bodies. But is such an opinion con- 
sistent with the experience of a single human be- 
iiag 1 Do we see nq difference instantly between an 
qival and a a^ylinder and a cone, a square 

and f|i,oblo^|;n^be or a sphere, and are not 
i^icix perceptions, essenti^Uly different, as 

a, and as known ny|||quch I The names indeed. 


aru^given to these various Jorms, by beings who 

handle bodies, and thus it will of 

1 , that a man who sees for the first 
re^gniae by sight, the nartiesMof 
known only oy touch. ' Butkbe 



whether clear ^qsations of the 
I cqavaydcl directly 

sight, thougji somVljjiBe may 

be jinked by 


sensatums may 


their proper ^aines t 1 think I may safely refer the 
question to the consciousness of every human be- 
ing. The answer which all, I think, must give, 
would be in the affirmative. All would adimt, I 
think, t^at, we cannot help feeling, that we see 
directly, and instantly, differences in the figure, of 
planes, and solid bodies ; that the knowledge, in 
fact, of figure as derived from* touch, the senW 
tion, for instance, of the form of an orange<*by 
handling it, is totally dissimilar from the sensation 
which that body would convey ,1)|9 sight..^ Such 
then, as it seems to me, are thg elements, which 
form the complex sensation of sight. Colour, size, 
or space, (which comprehends the two sorts of 
magnitude,) and figure. The two last terms are 
used also to denote sensations derived from touch, 
but these, I have endeavoured to shew, have no 
sort of direct coonection with the visual sensa- 
tions. Since my opinion, however, is so different 
from tliat of other metaphysicians, let us consider 
carefully what the prevailing doctrine on the sub- 
ject of vision, really is. I shall state that doctrine 
as laid down by the late Dr. Brown. The only 
difference of opinion that cxi:<ts between that in- 
genious author and others, is the denial by Dr. 
Brown of the reality, of what is called visu»d figure, 
as a direct sensation of sight. 1 must own, if I 
admitted Dr Brown's previous assumptions, I 
should admit also his inference respecting visual 
figure*. But it will not he necessary to examine 
this difference between the parties, inasmuch as 
the term visual figure, as e.xplaine(l by others, is 
totally different from the meaning which I attach 
to the term. According to Dr. Brown, then, all 
that we see originally, is a small expanse of light 
(see vol. ii. p. 61,) equal merely to the surface of the 
narrow expansion of the optic nerve.” Again, the 
true object of vision is not the distant body it- 
self, but the light that has reached the expansive 
termination of the optic nerve.” Again, ‘‘light then, 
which comprehends all the varieties of coloui, is 
the object, and the only object, of the sense which 
we are considering.” (see vol, ii. p. 63.) My first 
objection to this doctrine, is, that it appears to me 
to be unintelligible. As far as 1 can under- 
stand it, it means that light is the only sensation 
which sight confers upon us — ^That is, light, and 
the original sensation of sight are synonimous 
terms. Now I would ask any one accustomed to 
consider the meaning which the word sensation 
conveys, whether the word light used as express- 
iq|M sensation, is distinctly conceivable ? When 
we*^ speak of smell, sound, taste or hardness, the 
words are instantly, and almost universally intelli- 
gible. 'Hie sensations referred to by these terms 
are distinctly felt and recognized by all possessed 
of the organs of sense. But is this the case with 
respect to light ? 1 mast confess it is not so with 
me, and 1 have made ihe word the (lubject of much 
thought. The only notion, andwi^ k far from a dis- 
tinct one, which the word conve^s^.my mind, is, 
that it is something without which, colour, visible 
space, and figure couldi||B|he8een. Or rather tltese, 
which 1 distinctly reco|ih|e sensations, imply 
light. I repeat, that even seh^e> the word 
light is far from communicating, as it seems to me, 
any distinct meaning. Yet how different is this 
notion, from the meaning ^parently intended to 
be put on the' word by Dr. Brown. , According to 

As Um esse stsnSs betweeS OS. Brown and other philoso- 
fmntL I think the iomn oersihdy hse the best of the ar- 
gmnent y 
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mV notion, the word li^ht is not more entitled to 
be called a sensation of sif^ht, than thme parts of 
the eye, which opticians q| 11 the refracting appara- 
Htts, the muscles instrnmental in varying the direc- 
tion of vision, or the optic nerve. In seding, the 
erUtence of these material substances is implied ; 
but it would surely be a monstrous perversion of 

* terpis, to say, that these or other parts of the eve, 
or the eye itself, was the sensation of sight. Light, 
howevei^ is s«d to comprehend the varieties of 
colour *If the author mean, that light and colour 

* are different sensations, and both comprehended 
under sight, we have discovered 1 think, that with 
respect to the first as used to represent a sensation, 
the word is without a meaning. We have now to 
examine, what the author means by calling colour 
the original sensation of sight. It must be remem- 
bered, that as used by Dr. Brown, colour does not 
include ^par » or figure. It is something perceive 1 
by it'i'^lf. N 1 V I cannot help thinking, that as an 
actuil s''nsitioij. colour without space and figure, 
is as uimt'^liioih^e as light. It certainly does 
not 141 that sen‘»e, convey the same notion which 
the word colour does to the \ailgar j and if it be 
the true meaning of the fl'ord, we must admit at 
least, that our present notion of colour is acquired, 
and not original. It is no doubt true, that after 
we have gained the knowledge of colour, space, 
and figure, as inseparable setimtion^, we can com- 
pare thetse elements separately So indeed can we 
form an abstraction of tangible magnitude without 
reference (o any degree of hardness. But can we 
obtain originally the sensation of length by touch, 
without handling a body ; and if not, is it possible 
to gain the knowledge of length, without also be- 
coming acquainted with the sensation of haidiioss, 
or (as Dr. Brown wonhl call it) of resistance. It is 
the same with colo r, respects visual space and 
figure. These, though different, always co-exist, 
anch in Dr Brown’s s mae, therefore, colour is not 
an intelligible conception If these remarks he 
well founded, we must admit at least, that the 
analysis of the original sensations of sight as given 
by this and indeed by all philosophers, since the 
time of Bishop Berkeley, is not distinctly intelligi- 
ble— a in I'll serious fault, as it seems to me, — for 
once adni ** as sensations, feelings which no one 
experiences, or can form a clear conception of, and 
there is no opinion, however monstrous, that may 
not be proved. But such an inference, is not I 
think themnly one, which seems to be inevit^y 
deducihle from thi^ doctrine, respecting the o^- 
nal sensations of sight. Admit it, and I confess it 
appears to me to be impossible to account for the 
sensations of vision which are said to be acquired. 
Foe* allovving that by the principle of association, 
we could in the manner stated by Dr. Brown, ac- 
quire the notion of distance of which he speaks, 
such notion surely would not enable us to discover 
how we acquired those essentially different notions 
of visual spare, and figure, which I cannot help 
thiqjcing every human being feels. In truth, how- 
ever, I do not see how the perceptions of vision as 
explained b]» Dr. Brown could eVer be acquired. 
This is, I think, a most important objection, and 
if it can be shewn to be well founded, may have 
an effect on those, who are inclined to hold the 
prevailing opinion as to the original feelings of 
vision. According to Dr. Brown, our acquired 
sensations of vision, are notions of touch, immedi- 
ately suggested bv, and combined with, certain 
visual feelings, which formerly co-existed with the 


' ...... 

sensations of touch. J[Seevol.J pogeSTM JMvm 
considcir what these visual feelings are. 
be remembered, 1 dare say, *that our 
says, all that constitutes the original sensatfofif 
of sight, are the rays of light which reach the 
expansive termination of the optic nerve. It 
seems however, that these orimnal seneaBous 
admit of great variety, inasmuen as they vary, 
with every varying quantity of the mtina affect^ 
ed ; with every varying quantity of light that 
falls on the retina ; and with every varying Vegree 
of contraction of those muscles, whicn adapt the 
nice refracting apparatus in each eye to the aegres 
of crfraction necessary for distinct vision in the' 
particular ca^e, and produce that inclination of the 
axis of vision to each other, which is necessary for 
directing both eyes equally on the object.*' It is 
some one of these visual feelings, which, originally 
co-cxisting with tactual sensation, afterwards sug- 
gests the tactual feeling, and combining with it, 

I forms what are called the acquired peiteptions of 
I vision. For instance, the perception of distance 
, may he acquired, according to Dr. Brown, in the 
I following manner. The whelll< 

more or less of the retina has been affected, are 
I capable of being associated with other feelings, 

! which may co exist with them. An object, held at 
! the distance of a foot from the eye, affects otie part 
' of the retina ; held at arm’s length, it affects less 
I of the retina ; and this difference, as perceived in 
* the variety, whatever that may originally be, of 
' th ^ resulting sensation, being found constant and 
I uniform, becomes of itself significant of the dis- 
I tnncp** Independently of this, and the other 
I modes by which a knowledge of distance may be 
' acquired, by the different sensations resulting from 
the different quantity of light which falls on the 
retina, and the different degrees of contraction in 
the contracting muscles of the eye, there is, accord- 
ing to our author, another mode of ascertaining 
the distance of an object. It is our ** previous 
knowledge of the distance of other objects which 
form together with it one compound perception. 
Thus when we look along a road and observe a 
man on horseback, who has nearly approached a 
house which we know, we have of course little dif- 
ficulty in determing the distance of the rider.” My 
first objection to Dr. Brown’s explanation of the 
manner in which the knowledge of distance ie ac- 
quired, is, that no human being is conifeious of 
feeling, or ever remembers to have felt, those 
' ” visual sensations” to which he alludes. And to 
state as suggesting and combining feelings, a set 
of sensations of the existence of which we are alto- 
gether unconscious, either as originally co-existii^ 
with others, or as subsequently suggesting them, is 
, to state what appears to me to be altogether at« 
variance with rational philosophy. When meta- 
physicians lay it down as a trylh in the phenome- 
j ua of mind, that one conception sAgests another, 
they surely mean to say, that both conceptions 
have been distinctly felt in former co-existence. In 
point of fact, it is the familiarity of the mind with 
Doth conceptions, in former co-existence, that is 
said to be the cause why one of the conceptions 
subsequently recalls the other. They surely mea^ 
in like manner, when they mention a eonbeption 
as suggesting another, that the suggestiQgifij^lp 
is distinctly conceived. It often happens, 
that thoughts arise, without our being 
those which immediately preceded tiism# . inA 

cases, however, 'who pretends to stete ui 
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ing thoughts, whw by the very suppoeition we are 
Ignorant of them r Let ua consider, whether both 
tnese rules don’t apply to the instance of association 
*qftotcd liy Dr BA>wn, as strictly analogous to that 
respecting the association of visual with tactual 
feelings Visual feelings,” he bays, suggest tac- 
tual notions, on account ol former co-evistence, m 
the same manner as thi words of a language, when 
a language has been fully learned, suggest whit 
ever the words m ly have been used to denote A 
child ^hoHc eye h is already leirned to distingtiish 
objects, hears the wofd cup frequently repeated, 
when a nij) is heM before nun , and the word af- 
* terwards suggests the thing ” Now is it not nhvi 
ous here, that the perception of the articulate 
sound cup in frequent co-existence with the visual 
perception of a cup, is a feeling of whic ii ilic child 
was distinctly conscious, so familiarly conscious, 
that on the recurrence of the artic iil itc sound, the 
visual feeling was instantly recalled How then 
can such h case as this form any sort oj analogy 
•foi Dr Brown’s instances ot visually suggesting 
feelings, when no one can be found who can dis 
tinctly underst irid, what such visiml feelings mean, 
and certainly no one can say, ihithe lenumbcts 
ever to hive felt them This objection is of itself 
concliibiic, I cannot help thinking, against the 
satisfattoimesb of Dr Bro^^n’s explanition My 
second objection is (if posbilik) still inou so It is, 
that the tictual feelings alluded to hy Dr Blown 
as originally coexisting widi ccitam visuil feci 
mgs, cannot, excejit in a veiy small niiinbei ot in 
stancts, liaie iny existence it ill A tutuilscii- 
Mtion, as the very name implus, must i tier to 
something actually touched \s a sciisition, 
theiefore, co-exisfing with a visiul sensation, it 
must be coiihried to those cases m which we look 
at a body held in the hand It ive do not toucli 
the body, it IS a contradiction in tcims to sp ik 
with reference to tint body, ol a tictual sensation 
What sKall we say, then, with respect to the v ist 
ma]ority of cases, of the cloctiine winch iccouiitN 
for the suggtstioii ot tactuil by vis lal teeliiigs, m 
consequence of thtu: loimcr co-cxistence, when 
the existence of such tactual sciibations is ictu illy 
impossible ' The notion of distance in ilmost 
eveiy case as acquired by touch, is not a sensation, 
but a conception of a given sensation repeated a 
certain number of times Unless we know the 
distanck previously, therefore, it is impossible by 
touch to gain such a knowledge immediately 
*‘We are assisted” says Dr Brown, “ in calculating 
the distance of an object by our previous knowledge 
of the distance of other objects riius, when we locfk 
along a road, and observe a man on horsebac k who 
has nearly approached a house whu h we know, wc 
have of course little difficulty in determining the 
distance of the rider ” If we know the distance 
of the house, and the distance of the horsein in 
from the housshit is indeed, an easy calcul«Uioii to 
discover the horseman’s distance from us But ! 
the questions are, how are we to acquire (accor- 
ding to Dr B ’s doctnue of the original sensations 
of Bight) a knowledge of the distance of the house 
from ua, and of the horseman from the house ^ 
Certain rays of light cannot suggest tactual feel- 
ings which we formerly had of an object, separated 
perhaps miles from touch * In like manner, how 
is the horsemah to be seen at all* by u#, or again 
hia distance froAi the house ? The trulffi is, if our 
original sensations of sight were what Dr Brown 
end other philoaophers describe them to be, it 


would, I cannot help thinking, be as absurd tell 
those who could see, to look along a road at 
houses, trees, or horseni^n, as such advice would 
now be to a blind man But on what data is Ditr 
Browu’V analysis of theorigmal sensations ot sight, 
which (it the above objectiona be sound) in\ oh cs 
such absurdities, founded ^ I confess in addiVoif 
to my other objections, 1 think his doctrine is an 
ast^umption altogether unsuppoitel, and indeed 
contrail jc ted by fact The real object oi yght, is 
light, — In proof of the truth of such a dogim, we 
art told, that objects which conlinae prei isely the 
same, seem different, merely by altering the light 
th It IS reflected from them, either by ab'iorption or 
by a change in its direction The same paper, 
whuh we call white, for instance, seems red or bine, 
if a glass of a particulai colour be mtei posed 
between the eye and the piper— and an ohjut 
which con tmues ail along priciseh of the same 
size seetns laiger or smalln, d looked at th'’ough a 
coiuaic 01 convex lens Now I would ask, in the 
first place, what is imaiit by the expiessioi that 
oh|ccts continue piecisely tin same When we 
sptak ol ob)ueU as s(cn, we s n ly allude to the 
feeling or sciHition rctiijlting fro n ti<ii rclitive 
])Osition with respect to the eye If <o, \\i is the 
sciisition of blueness oi icdncssof th pipu, when 
we look through the st umd gUs*, not t > be roisi- 
deieil as equ illy real with the sen^Uioii of white- 
niss when we list the n ikid ey It sur ly not 
true lint the s nsition of vision meilh i eisc, ^ a 
pirt of the obpet looktd it, ind what pioof of 
i( ihty tan b given respecting one of these sensi 
lions, which IS not ctpi illy s itisf act )ry respecting 
tilt otlui ^ When we taste a lump ot sugii we e\- 
piiicrict. the sens ifion of swutne^s Mcip wc to 
dip till )»t of siigii in riiustiul ind put it into our 
mouth 1 ippitland the tisti would he altogether 
< h ingcd We should n it on that account, siiiely, 
siy, tint the sugir continued to have the s^uno 
taste, when oiii ft clings (the only criterion of trnlU 
111 bU(h eiscs) told us ditUieutly Wn\ th n sh nl I 
we not Ik equ illy entitled to s ly th it lU sliis lUoiis 
of sight weie ditfnent, when we e iipl )y d o ii 
naked eycH or look( d at oh] ets tlnon^ii tii in 
diiim of St lined gliss oi Unsc’.^ If th s min > i-> 
resulting ft oin the interventjuii of optic U inslni 
ments irc not ab good as^th is. In v c > n wt t> 
consider them is asm timing tli° pi >p rtiC'^ ot 
insects, and which without such aid coill luier 
be re\ealed to ii > As olqeits ot ujht fliiii, (and 
it 18 only in this sense t lat the e\ i nples givtu hy 
Dr Brown t in be of aay Us to hn i) mi si )uld 
seem not to b* any u iso i foi tbo I'tSLin ) i, that, 
paper or othei bodiC'> irc the same m reility, tlio’ 
they sce/n diffucnt whin look 1 it tliiough the 
medium of ti a ispireiit bodies of variola pr>pct 
ties On the contra vtheie arc, 1 think, goo I rea- 
sons foi hLlibvmg, th it the one sort of sensations is 
Hb Tk il as lilt oclui In the second^lace, it light 
be the true object of sight, or ligln(as elsewhere 
desLiibed) comprehending only vaiieties of co- 
lour, how happens it, thit a mere change m 
the direction or the rays ot light redecte I from 
an ob)ect by looking at it through a lens, 
makes that object seem at least, to use Di Biown’s 
language, larger or smaller Here is a fact, w hicli 
at once appeals to contiadict the do time ot light 
being the only object of sight. The seeming large- 
ness or smallness cannot be got by touch, for by 
the very hyrpotheais, were we to touch the bodies 
thub magnified ordiaiiiiiahed, the visuad would be 
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contrafluted bv tbt* tactual aft ction To suni up 
these ohi^itjons 1st —Dr Brow n’s analysis of our 
01 i^inai sen'^itions ot sig^t is uninteUiftible I think 
— indl} The peiception** of \ision xvhic]| 'le seem 
at lei‘«t no \ to have, could not bt. iccounted for, if 
Mt ad nit the liuth of the comm >n opinion re^arcl- 
the orit^inal sensitions of — for even u ic 

^ D^ Br>nn s ix pi mat ion of th» mole in which we 
a^'quirc a knowU d ^ ' of iiid^nitiid an 1 fijfurc s itis 
fictory^ there is still tin diflidiUx tint the in i^ni- 
tii le ml h^un fls seen ire ilto^tther diff(tent 
Irom the magnitude and fijfuie dUided to b\ Dr 
Brown lhat is flu 3 ire bv m asserted on the 
eiiltnc of CO ISC lou Tiess to 1) diffirent and ac 
cordin^ly, it is incumbent on those who think 
ihtm the same to shew some proofs that iny 
fedinrs aic delusions, before the) plae* much 
\\c ^ht oil lofcreiKis (h |ii tness of which dc 
p a(K ntinh, upon the id ntitv of oui icquire i 
percepti ns of x ision, x\ith ih\t sort of knowledge, 

II id as Dr Brown set ns to think by the prmci 
pi ol is Kiafion But 3dl3 I ha\e attempted 
t) li '•i th It A e m\tr could acepure the sort of 
kniM d^ allu Ic I tcyin Blown 111 tlu wi) 
xvj 1 h be (\])lains And Itbh T have endi i 
X u 1 ti sh w that tlu prohssir’s opinion res 
pec Irn^ the on ruijl sc nsations of si^bt is alto^ethci 
ni 1 1 po tc 1 issii up nil iiid ippirtntlv con 
trill t d b) th xfM fi ts bioii^ht foiwiid 
t) sb V Its in to lilt ♦ o first juts of this 
s V f hiM tlnis tt in )tcd to (iiiisli but 
I I roposc 1 in h th 1 1 nl 1 ro slu \ lli it the in i 

hsi- will h I sli udd 111 1 e w Is 1 t ( ) n as I u is 

I coiil I di o\ (> iix solid oh) (tuns It is 
iiniKccsar) It i nicp it th inal)sisof tb 
btnsitions of I hi w' I li I I \ I t 1 so tullv in 

lilt earhei put ot tins tid nis lo ili it 

analysis 11^1 rtt 1 I i i tul itt^ntnn f > 

xxhitthex toi SI 1 1 til tn 1 iisitinis ol si^lit, 

till'll u in ni t { li s i 111 Ills 1) not tliink 

my e\pl 11 itio 1 t t tin 1 I must ot c use 
bt (1 til lent * it ni c n ss f I tliink iltci I 

dll thit th Ik Cl t 11 n il tnitl ui such c is s 
is til L ) is » 1 s u isiTunior) rtichts, 

of icfl (tn 111 1 B 1 lid I bt sofoitunilc 

IS t i ^ ini ill is I it )l Mich iclas« of rcidcis, 
til ) will id it it once I think tint my opinion 
rtsp (tin^ tlu >ii_,inil s«nsitions of sij^ht is nit 
It IcTst open to those obicctnns, which I luxe 
Htak I a^iinvl the pic x iilin/ opinion We should 
not then i^cjuiic to icconiit lo ]iei(eptions of 
xisioii. C7S my?/ rcc/ xxhithby the xtiy hypothtsis 
adopted by in irt oriprm d p rctptioiis Mm 
xxoiild not then he so sm^u^ ir an exception xxiMi 
r ^ard to sijfht, to the rule xxlnch apptus to prt 
X 111 mnixersally amongst the lowei iiimds nor 
slnulcl xve he lediK p 1 to tlie ntcf ol acknow 
Icd^in^jr, as x\i mu-.t do, I ihinl , in idmiti n^ the 
ti util ot the common opinion, fif mv leinuks on 
t lat opinion arc ]^sl) tint xxe u u tcily i^rioruit 
ot thp sensations of si^ht ’ But 1 us s , xx he 
thei i«)Mithei ob]Pctic)ns can be m/ed i^funstthc 
dictiinc that vision com pi clu nds oluiii, space, and 
figure “ It i 84 on^, •* sd\s Di Biovn,’ hefmethe 
bitlc nuishnjr shews, that hu eye has distinj(uish 
e I ohiLc ts tiom eich other, SQ 4s lo fix their place ” 

It is stated, in like manner, that ip those cases, 
in wliic h hv the ipti ition ofcouchinaf, the inxa- 
Intblc hUssiniaf *of ai^ht his been confeired on 
pc rsoiH, XX ho had been blind Iroin birth the ina^ 
nitiide, hgnrc and ])o'-itioii of bodus, ii » n it seen, 
at fust, neither is their disfirue knoxn, tin can 
a cube be di tnunish d with ter fat ttj fioni a 


sphere In answer (0 these objections, I \\ouId 
say , that as far as majfnitude lad distance are con- 
cerned, the account which 1 t^ixe f^ixon of quv 
oii^inal sensations of iision, do'^srut seem tube 
at ill alfectid by them, inasmuch as these terms 
illude to tmtual sensations^ and are altojfelher 
dificrent from the iisiwl sensation of xaiuties of 
space, which 1 assert to belong to sight I here 
cert Hilly is no rctsou, why the infant should 
know the distance of olijects before he learns to 
mtdsiiie th m, and that he can scarcely do until he 
cm walk an 1 creen about the tooin , but that he 
sees forms ind si/es, and colour, seems to me to * 
be proved b\ the very fact of lus s(i etc King out 
his ban 1 m to p ississ evcix'' ohjtcl th il att tacts hia 
sight rills cltsiK of h mdliiig ohj >c fs is unix ersal 
amongst* mf ints, ml it is not lonhn I lo those 
objects which he miy luxe picxiously louche d, 
blit lx new objects also Now I cont ss, it the 
child saw only lays of light, iiui n )t ohycts com- 
prehending colour, spare, and hgurt, I Uii utterly 
it i loss lo conceive, xxhy he should stretch out his 
hind to cl isp such no?? 6 S, is I cinnot hi Ip 
thinking ri>s of li^ht ts us d hv Di Bi ? vri to he 
It would n t serve thi^ lulhcn's puipisc to say, 
ill it the chd 1 liad foimcrly touched the object, for 
I think It must lx admitted, that the desye to 
hindlt objects placed hcloi'e him, ik instint. in 
(is s when the objects aic allogcihci 7 teu But 
even if 1 h 1 Imchidthc ol)) cf ht tore, the old 
ohjeclion t Inns Inv coni I such kiioxvl dge 
issi I linn m stfirif/ tint object igiiii lhat is 
I isscit the s ns ition of loui li to ht of ui( 8 scn-> 
ti ily diftcicnt niliue fioin that of the sensation 
t sght i cl uc 01 diiiglv, the icmiinhiance 
if i tic I 111 tc Ung c udd give no know- 
1 Ig eta ?/??? cn ition It is sul however, 
lint XX lien si^ht is coni 11 d by me m<T of couch* 
n„ in i cist of citiM t th pituiit cinnot 
il fust disfm^ui li ?/?//? tetfaiity, i cube fiorn a 
jdui iltlion^h pi XMiish acqininled by touch 
with h th of th fi,,iiics lleic I xx uild remark, 
tint X c should b xei\ r uitious in found ing i tieqa^ 

* 1 ) tun i sjucting \isual piucptious ot n- 
giiic fro n such exp 1 irunts The cy m such 
ciscs, ishx the xpiy hvjiothcsij,, disc islcI and it 19 
no unlilch th it oiiL who his the sens of sight 
confined on hi n in i w ix so cliftcrcnt tio n thit 
mxxhi li his ( lloxv ci ilurcs leceive it, may not 
for sc TIP cousi ki iMc time, haxe the use of that 
sense, as olh 1 h 111 s haxe We know how dtli- 
c lie the xe is extu xxhni it is well If we sud- 
denly go fiom darkness into a loom full of light, 
itissimc tim hetoK wc cm distinguish objects 
at all aid in like maiinci, the sudden chanj^c from 
i hon/THtil to an erect jiosition, is yufliciciit 
sometimes to deprive some peisons of the sense of 
seeing fir i limited time 1 think it possible., 
then lint the prison restoicd tef sight, may not 
luxe foi i c msirlii ihlc time, the same scii'ialions 
from sight which ethers hive But let us ex- 
amine tills feet I little more nanowly The p i- 
son on whom sight is thus conferred, is id 
not to be able at first lo distinguish d nt 

figures ictiA certainty It must he reiuibeicd, 
that figure as seen and figure as tomhtd uc by me 
8 upp(|)ed to be essentially different se ns itions It 
may very easily happen, thpitf)ic, and indeed 
must happen, that il i cub ii 1 •sphere were 
known inly by touch, to him who had leceixcd 
vision m mitnre lift, the nmies of such hguioa 
visually, should not be know n it first, ar d p is x try 
likely, even if toll >. c iiauicb oi each, hat he 
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sbolild forjcet them, or confdund them, as Repress- 
s nsitions so aifierent, as the \ isual aenaation 
of a ^.ubc, and (he visual sensation of a sphere 
But would it follow from this, that the person 
allii ltd to, should not have any visual sensations 
of figure at all > I cannot doubt, I confess, that 
he would instantlj sre a difference betwieen a cube 
and a sphere, 'ilthou^h he could not of couise 
^ivc them namfs Indeed, I consider that this 
opinion IS proNcd to be correct by the very admts- 
sums of T)r Brown The patient he says cannot 
distin^nish the rube fiom the sphere tuith cdrttnniy 
If Hi^hr no notions of difference whatever, 
why should hi distinguish these figures m any way 
The expression that he cannot distinguish tliL difft i 
end of figures K it/i certainty, ib perfectly intcHi 
gihle it It allude to nomenclature It would then in- 
deed he highly probable, th it for some time, the no 
vice in seeing, should (onfound the n imcs foi sepa- 
rate bensafions But if it alludi , ( ind it does I think) 
•totht sensations themselves, then I confet*'-, if the 
person thus })ossessed ot sight cannot see any 
thing, except what l)i Brown calls certain ri}s 
of light, I am altogcthi r at a loss to account foi his 
being able to distinguish forms, not with cei taint y, 
but at all, i ither it first, or at any subsequent 

I ieiiod of Ills hft ^ The only ohiections, then, whuh 
[ can suppose to he bi ought igiinsl my doctrine 
respecting the original sensations of sijrht, hive 1 
hope, been shewn to he without aii} louc Other 
ob|ections possibly in iv be urge d, anil it I cannot 
aatisfactoniv answer them, 1 shall l>e the iirst to 
acknowledge their tiuth 


SONNKl laisiiN DAeism. 

Mao dwells not now upon that riii;{rcd Isle 
I he platfoini of yon pt iked mountain ' I here 
Mature proud Queen' is undistuibed by him 
Who first her beduties nfltd' — i o now grind 
Appedrs this tow iiiij; Ve ik ' — Morn s sunbeams smih 
Upon iN dirk blue sides, whire — ilo ^lln^' fan 
In the cleir dawn are mist wic iths ,rrcv irid dun, 
And on its haughty brow thf Stoim kirn; s hand 
A Clown of snow hath sLt'— lhat Isle (’tisaaid) 

Is the rude oflspiini; ot voleanic throes , 

And the ant herbage in its chasms that grows, 
Serves for the wild goals lood — the wild hogs bed — 
I iiat roam its tracts with undisputed sway. 

While on its shoies the seal and &ca lion pldy ' 

I2tfc Mow 1834, I at 36-48 S > 11. C C. 
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AN AMUBiCAN BULL —In the Ncw York Mir- 
ror (May J1 1834), iii an article on careless driv- 
ing, the Edito»obseives that if the provcib wme 
reversed which says, that what is every body’s bu- 
eii^s 13 nobody’s, there would be fewer street 
aeddentb “ It is only” he continues, “ when an 
old woman is knocked down by a pair of prancing 
leaders^ or a little boy has two or three legs crushed 
by ct wneel ” that a temporary indignation is excit- 
ed. In America, it appears, that children have 
more than two legs p 

Mr Bulwbb’s New Work— The London 
periodicals jnve an account of Bulwer’s new work 
Entitled «fhe Last Days of Pompeii.” The idea 
this pwd inn sagged by 4 sight of the 
Rums of PomjAu. 


FANCIES AT SEA. 

BY rALDEH CAMPBECl 

Our r hip is walking through the waves, 

A goodly and a glorioub thing , 

Her sidts the bhiminmng ocean lius, 

WhiUt midnight moonheams fling 
A light, — like that which, over graxes, 

1 he U izard of the Second bi.;ht 
Behohh at dr ad of night, 

'Mill t Seritl'ind s spirit haunted hills, ^ 
Wilt re every mountain hath lU sprite. 

And Kclpus ( lami the lochs and rilU, 

Vnd ^ohlins own eich wood ind dell, • 
And J airus in laih liiPock dwell ' * 

1 ho Moon IS slumboring on the suls 
A halo hri( lit with t ulnur splendid, 

'^hiiif s round its. orbit — t ir itlt n h d — 

J ike some lair ivrtath of I'lradisc ' 

Tht mcl inrholy n ghtw iiij wills — 

And from the 1 quid expuist n^e 
Wild sounds — Is if tht sniotlu i d sighs 
01 bti*uigl( d monstf rs in the deep 

Broke through the covert ol the witei ' — 
Ah ' who may tell how inanv sh ep 

1 h It shot I ot moaning n bent ith “t— 

1 he Storm h ith ha 1 i|s rt i)fli of si u i,htr i 
i hr tide liith won Us vit Urns JJciL 
IF Ith inanv tubs , cirh ind ill 
Mamts to concr il a t offinS pale ' 

1 Ilf re mav bt. gold upon tht Iid, 
fbit urulci It the eoist is hid — 

J htn may be silver on the si lOud, 

Jbit ill its folds corn ption lies - 
And lights iiidv leap lit Ion the exes, 

Ami ill seem wiim wh ir ill is chill 
AV hib worms their wissuJ foul fulfil 
Jb II Uli the i 111 I iin anil the r loud 
1 h It linns, 0 ? tl 1/7 les us* \V e look 
I poTi thr calm untroubled brook 
Not guess, ilnt'nLitli tlu wrtdy I dj,e 
\\ hieli stre tr lies o r r its j rass\ cd{,t, 
i h( bloated body lurks of om 
lldth paid his debt biton llic throne 

\A here Death, tin Di pol sits' 

AA e praise the anticnt oak, whose houghs 
Have nodded for two huriflrcd vt 11 s. 

Bene Ith the twilights ftllingt ai , 

1 o the unt ertam fits 
Of surly winds, that round it t lose 

Like wrestling fien !•. — ^ ir tl » we gu sw 
J h it its tough, twistc d roots c iitss 
i he mouldi ring bonc^ of one hath died 
1 he victim of a Parricide ' 

Upon the cliff the moonheam falls, — 

Jt '.eems a sheet ot Jiving ^old ' 

'V 1 1 prophet eve may then behold > 

The wandeiing foot mibt ikc its tiack , 

W iiile tioni the neighh iing mansion s walls, 

J he sUitlid menial may hetr 
Sounds, that shall fill his mmd with fear. 
And from the poital scare him back, — 

And early risers of the mom 
May find 111 feirfnl fiagments torn, 

1 he travtilerbt 'lighted- tossd 

Irom tint steep rock,— nor found till lO'.f 

I here is 1 plain the re is a mead,^- 
Bnght IS Its grass and sweet Us flowers, 

In which the summer inserts breed, 

And luiking leveret cowers , ^ 

At evenin|f hour there Lovers meet, — 
i he morning lark there caiols sweeB, — 

1 here flings its fragrance bee-loved thyme— 

1 hero crops the kid the daintiest blade — 

1 here who can mark a trace of enme, 

A vestige of War's havock-trade * 

Yet, long ago, the Battle— there — 

Raged fierce and fell, and blood* ran fast , 
And underneath yon old £lro-tree, 

W here sinks the sunbeam slantingly, 

Like smiles upon a face of care — 

Pull many a warrior ileeps his last' 
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Death 1*1 the despot of each day, 

The Necrornancer of each night f 
Hi» witfks are blood,-*-his tools dismay, 

The battle, and the bl«ht f 
Poison, and pestilence, and pain,— 

'I'iie crown, the crosier, and the chain, 

Kach addeth to his might ! 

And all, that frets the sleepless mind— 

* And all we seek, but never find. 

Are weapons to fulfil 
His mandates and liis will! 

He rage- m the wave, tho wind,— 

The lightning and the lion rides, — 

Is to no time, nor tiack confined, 

Put over all presides' 

Sfitp Lady Floia^ November 1834 . 

CTIOWRINGIIEE THEATRE. 

Mr. Biick'^tone’s comedy (or rather Farce) of 
“Married Life” did not draw so full a house as 
we had expected. If, however, we were to decide 
njjori the merits of the piece and the quality of the 
ai'tinx by the mirth which they occasioned wc should 
say that we have not had a more successful drama- 
tic enteitiiiiiinent foij^nany months. The audi- 
ence were convulse(^ith«laii"hter, though many 
]>er-(»ns were half ashamed to be so powerfully 
KiDvcd hy what a])pcarcd to thorn such unrnitiprat- 
ed nonsense. AVe confess that the farce (it was 
a uiistuke to call it a comedy) is not very full of 
oHher N\it or nature, hut yet the au(hor(whois 
luinself a clever actor) has sliown jfreat tact as a 
])lay-wrii^ht and has turned his knowlcd^^c of stage 
ert'Tlj to good account. The variety of droll 
conliMMS of character, the laughahle situations 
and the felicity with which the ditt’erent parts of 
this piece are adapted to the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of certain popular perform f>rs at the llay-raar- 
k ‘t Tlif»atre, secured its local and temporary suc- 
Its merits indeed are not of a high order; 
hut still such as they are, it is right that they 
shoilld be acknowledged. If Mr, Buckstonc 
limited his ambition to a single stage he has gain- 
c«l his objeet, Imt the piece will not bear a traiis- 
}i1antation from the Hay-market to Drury Lane, 
much less from London to Calcutta. The charac- 
ters are exclusively suited to a particular dramatic 
corps ; and the outlines are extravagant and the 
coloring conventional. The play therefore cannot be 
long or widely popular. 

The plot, if there may be said to be one, is sufii- 
ciently sirqple. A number of ill assorted married 
people are brought together ; they all quarrel and 
they arc all reconciled again. It is good policy they 
find to make the best of a bad bargain, and this 
is the moral of the piece. If we were disposed to 
he critical we could easily point out numerous 
faults in the dialogue and a want of nature in the 
conception and construction of this play, butit would 
he idle to examine a production of this kind with 
too much nicety. With all its faults it is undoubt- 
edly a very amiliing little piece. 

I14 the part of Mr. Coddle who is haunted by a 
nervous dread of draughts from crevices and 
open windows, and which was written expressly for 
Farren, the amateur who is often a successful imi- 
tator of that celebrated actor, displayed much 
of his usual ability, but we have seen him to 
greater advantage on occasions when we should 
have expected less from him. Some points were 
admirably managed, but on the whole there was a 
want of keeping in his performance. He became 
at times much too loud and boisterous for that { 


apathetic being whom nothing but a current of 
cold air could move. Mrs. Coddle, (by Mrs. Black) 
who is the opposite iu all respA^ts of her sickly 
spouse and is always complaining of heat and .a* 
dread of sufFocation, was pretty well supported, es- 
pecially in the scenes of altercation. Mr. and Mrs, 
Yomghushand (the former hy the late Henry IV 
the latter by Mrs. Leech,) who are perpetually con- 
tradicting each other— il/r Lynx by the late FalstafF, 
and his Lady (Mrs. Francis) who is aprey to the rest* 
less spirit of jealousy — Mr. Dove{hyo\\x Keel«^ ) and 
Mrs. Dove, by a gentleman who takes female parts 
with v^fy great success, — and Mr. and Mrs. Dismal, 
were all represented with more or less dexterity and • 
skill though in some instances the actors went be- 
yond c\ >1 the extravagance of the author. The best 
performances were in the parts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dove. Mrs. Dove a quondam school-mistress, who 
married her footman and is constantly correcting 
her ungrammatical husband, was excellent in voice, 
dress, and manner. Nothing was overcharged, 
and m this respect it deserves a tribute of exclu-^ 
sive praise. The humour of the representative of Mr. 
Dove was less chaste but not le.ss eftertive. It was 
irresistible. Mrs. Leach as Mis. Younghushand, 
was iu one scene particularly successful. We mean 
that in which sluicrietat the separation from her 
husband in the midst of her passionately c.xijrossed 
determination not to shed a tear. The rv'prcicnta- 
live of Mr. Lynx displayed, as he always does 
ill comic parts, great ease and humour and a 
perfect knowledge of his duty. He was the only 
one of the performers who seemed to irulepen- 
dont rtf the prompter's aid. ' * 

111 the ainu‘>ing after-piece of The Bear and the 
Bashaw the Proteu-s ol our stage, and o’lr fveeley 
both jH'rformed with their wonted ability and 
truth. I’lic Bashaw (by the late representative of 
Henry IV; was a very superior p^itoimance to 
that of j\frs. Youuyliusbrnid m the tn«<i jiijc.*. T’he 
second childishness of the old despot was viwy 
faithfully and strikingly ])ourtrayed. On the 
whole we were much jilcascd with the evening’? 
entertainment, for 1 hough it was open to 0011- 
siderahle critical ccnsuie we have rarely enjoyed 
more hearty laughter than on this occasion. — 

Hkath’s Picturesuite Annit.\l for 1S J5. — 
This work, copies of which have been just re- 
ceived by Mr. Ostell, is one of the most elegant 
and interesting of the London Annuals. The 
admirers of Scotland will he especially delight- 
ed with it, for it is this year exclusively de- 
voted to ail illustration of the scenery of that 
land, and the local allusions in Scott’s poems and 
novels. The engravings are exquisitely heciiitiful. 
The hierary })ait of the work is from the pen of 
Leitch Ritchie, and exhibits his usual spirit and 
power. 

The Landscape AnnuaI for 1835, a 
very splendid publication is also for sale at Mr. 
Ostell’s. The annuals noticed in our last are pro- 
curable at Masers. Thacker and Company’s. 

Physiological Discovery! !! — On an equa- 
ble quantity of phosphorus in the brain, calculated 
at two to two and a half per cent., according 
to M. Couerbe, depends the state of the human 
mina, wliich, he says, “ spiritualibts call the 
soul !” 

Sheridan Knowles’ excelJcift play of the 
Hunchback and the popular farce of the Amatstfrs 
are to be performed on Monday the 9th of March. 
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• • •BULAIvh\bl 

A bn akfd'^t'tablp m the inoitiiriq, clean and white with 
itH tdhlc-cloth, (oluuicd viitli tie cup» and siuccib, and 
gUtLcii i(; wuh the tea p( t, is it not a chccriul oiijeet, 
reader » A id lie you not ilw ly i gla 1 to sec 

Ac kiiowaiuit any ininiiute bignt moie ploisint, 
unless It he i \iiy hn< painiuit;, or a vUuIp db 6 <le snugly 
|nt( hed*, an I < ve i iheu, one ul the best things to tarn y 
la It, Is the Ml >r t i.; iin il 

1 hi ydlo ul M lliiw (ulouied buttir, ('whiili sottens 
jUuett ot i IL < met hues), the milk, the bieit tiu 
sugii i I iiivi 1 siiiipir li inpei ite look, veiv iilisik'iii; 
h (V 1 1 i iiiMeiy 1 1 1 1 l\ih ips the morning Is sunny , 
cit inv I ill liiy Is an w one, and tlu huui isiieslusL, 
Ul Mill h 111 luvihOiitid by sle p, tiie soui^l ot the 
sliiktii c dills el pi (pares us tor the trigiait beveiagelhit 
IS ( oiiiiii., , in d le V nuniites it is pound out, w* qiiilf 
tlu oloioub lilresiiim ul, peihdps chatting with deir 
kin In 1 Ul loving dll I laughing with the ‘‘ morning licis * 
ot elm lien, «oi it iluiie, leading one ot tin voiuiuts nn n- 
tiniiLd in oui last, null iking lei, boo ind bn.d<l ind- 
biillei lit at once, ni ‘melegiiit’ phdsuie, as 'sii Wdltei 
beoit sdJtli oi III (dtini, ot tarts * 

J)eai K'ider, III lb oi teniile(veiy dt ir, if thelittci), 
do you know how to inike good tei ' nudiiHe it you do 
not ( tnd we ha\e knoan miuy otlii luisi leiomplislie 1 
peisons Idil in tli u dt si(Uiatuni) heie is a recipe lui you, 
tuinibluyl by I iiiistii'ss ot tlu irt - 

“ In the iiibt pta< i, the ft i pot is toiind by < xpi lu ncf to 
behest, when it is nude ol nietil Jbit win the i im tal oi 
ware, take eaie tint it be thuiuugl ly elean, and the water 
thoroughly boiling Iheie should not be i l( dot the 
btaletea lettfioin tlie last meal I he tests of boiltiih iic 
various with diff rt nt pcopb , hut theie < in be no <(i 
taintv, it the ste iin (omi out >1 the lid ot tlu k( tth ^ and 
itisbest theictoie to be sue ol tli it e\ ideiu i No ,uod 
tea can be deptndi (1 iipjiitiuin iii uin, Ixiuise in uin 
cannot be sept boiliiu, , uid wUti should mvei ht put 
upo 1 the teibuln tliorouglily in I immediatthj boiling 
(•taU It il has ion boiling. It slumld be m uh to boil 

duin Boiling piop( rtio I, md itUiition, lie tlu tliiu 

nui,! \umls ot tei » ikiiif. 1 iu water should also bi 
soil hai dewater lx uig me to spoil the iiC't tea , a id it is 
adiisi lit to piepait the tea-pot agiin-t i chill, hy letting 
a BiM ill quant tv oi hoi w iter stand in it betore you begin , 
eipymg it out, ot loiiise, wlun von do so. Ihe^e 
piemiHib being taken c iie oi, exulliut tea may bo inide 
foi oie peisoii by putting into tlie pot tliiee tei spoons 
full, ind IS much water as will (over the ouanl ty. Let 
this stind hveininutea, and tlien idd as mm h more 14 will 
twice till the cup ou iie going tou e Leave thisaddi 
tioiul auei anolliei hve minutes, ind them /if st putting 
tlu ^ug ir and luilk ml 1 1 u e up, pour out the tea , making 
sure to p It m inotliei cup ot hoiliiig w iiei directly 

Ot t*?e mule tor apiitv, a spoontnl tor each and one 
over must he us d, taking e ue nriii to diain the tea pt f, 
and .itw ivs iu i Id the reijuisile quantity ol boilint, water 
ftsjast meutiomd 

^he most i xqui ite tea is not perliaps the wliolesomest 
Ihe more green UiLie is in it, (titainly tiie less whou- 
some It IS , though gn en ad is to tlu palatablentss Vud 
diinhing tea very hut Is a pernicious custom Oreon tea 
and hot tea make up tlu twoeausei which pioduce per- 
hap all the injuiioub lesults attiibuted to iia-diinking. 
Tboir united efTeets, in pariicular, aie soinetinus toriii- 
dable to the'* nervee^' iiid to persons liable to be kept 
awake at mght. Lxcelleut te>a m ly be made, by judicious 
management, of black tea alone . and tins is uuquebtion- 
ably thef most wholesome. 

Now have 1 1 up of tea thus well made, and you will find 
It a Very ditfeient thing fioni the lUbipid dilution which | 
some call tea, watery at the edges, and tranbparent half 
way down , or the s/rup into which some convert their 

* In bis of DrysOen. Original oditum, p. 80 " Even 
for some time after h» cunneetion with the theatre, woV am 
from a contemporary, tlut hw dress waa plain at least, if not 
mean, and his pleasures moderate* thou 0l not mulegant *I 
remombir, says auprrespondentot the Gtntieme^ s Magazine 
Ibi 1718, * plain ionn Dryden* before ho paid Ins court with 
sm^rss to the groat, in one uniform clothma of N^wich drug 

k 1 have eat tarts with him and Madam Reeve at the 

>P>erry girdcna, when our author rivaiiced to a sword and 
Rhadreux wig.’** 


tea, w 10 ire no tea •Irinkeis, but shoald taxe treacle lor 
tiuMi bieaktdsl , oi tue iiioie stieiigtU ol toa, witiiou* any 
due qualiiie ition tro a other matenaU, - 1 thing no belter 
than niel}. d Lea-leavea, oi t dlu tuose vviiiea ills ■'Uid weie 
actually beivt 1 up aldinne , like gin is, wii^, i ted was 
hi bt got 1 Aid ot by people 1 1 remote co i jy paits, who 
had not heiidoi the wiy o> ubiiio it, -a di^ii ui ddil bit- 
ten ess iu tea, piopeily sj called, you s loald slightly 
taste the sugai, bi beiisible ot a Oilmy sotima luthe lutik, 
uid enjoy di oiu e a soliditv, a deluacy, a n i h, diyl a 
tiagranee 111 the tea. Ihub eoinpouruled, it is at ouei a 
letieshnienl and in elegance, aiil v.c 1 ..li ve tue most 
iniioeeut ot eoidii U , tor w» think we can say lioiii expe- 
ji net, that when Ua does iurni,U isr eithei tioui llu un- 
iiiiligdteU blieiigih juat ineuuoiied, oi t omits being uktn 
too iioi, a eoinmun and i lusl p^.rnlelOus < u-tum. i lie 
inside ot a man, li ir peopl is not a bitehen coppci 
But good lea, m iny ol yo i may see, i d.-a J ea ot ill 
boiiais igieitdeal loo deti , but we have aiiowu veiy 
e stly tea turn out poui in lu diitumg, and eo up t ative- 
ly pool tel become piee ou<,. Out ol vtiy bit tei it is 
pi maps impubaible to iiiak a g >od cup , but skill and pa- 
tience die tdiuous tor euiivi tin, uidi la y mileiiali into 
botn thing valudhie. A id u should be addt 1 . lint it is 
betlei to hive one cup ot g od tea, than halt i do/cu ot 
bad \i VC ithelosb We lie i >c toi clespi'tiiig th wor t ot 
dll, it the diinkei tints any kind oi iette»hmen' in il, ind 
cdiipiocuti no betlei 1 il ver nanui ul ten ai d tm- 
lu/u die woitn soiutlhing 

A id this bungs Us to if i a'.sueiatiuii ot i i which, 
houevei eommoii with us at the ouakiatti i, iiid 
douiitle s with hundr il-, ol other people, wi iieVLr i xpt- 
iienic without tin ling them imu-ing VVealludctot him 
and the Chile e 1 iie vi ly woul tia, so petty, si iiit in 
tine, so winki ig eved so ixpressiVL seme how oi uliiei ut 
somt thing nievptessibly mm ite, and s itished with a biile 
(lit iesenibhs tiie idea on iiuf peihap> i veiy mibt iktn 
one) ot lint c xtrciordm iry people, ot whcmi I uiupeius 
know Jitth 01 nothing exccii lint they sill iisthis pitj i 
1 111 n bow bae k ag tin out imbiss idois, h ive i lai.,uii 
c 11 isliiig only ol i lew hi i died words, give us ( h ti 
will duel the stiangi pic tu cs on oui let ups, niicie a 
Ciitiin p)o,risA ill eivilualio i long betoie we d d, m>sieii 

0 1 1 \ stopped at it and uont I go no tuither, and it num- 
heis, iiul the customs ot ' veiieiable ineesiors uetoeuiy 
the cliy, ire atonic the* host populous and the most 
lespee table iiition on the taie ot the earth. As a popu- 
lmon,tliey ceil iinly are a most enormous and womli,ilul 
body, hut os individuals, tli ir eereinonics, their tiiding 
edicU, tlieir judlouhy of foreigneis, and their tea-eup iipic - 
seatdtiODb ot tlieiusplves (which aie the only ones pupulaily 
known) impioss us iiresistibly with a fancy, tint they aie 

1 people all loddlmg, little-eyed little tooted, little beaidid. 
little iniuded, quaint, over-wcening, pig-tdiled, bald headed, 
eone-capped or pagoda-hatted, liavingehildish houses nd 
tenples with bells at eveiy cornei and stoiy, and shuflbng 
about in blue landscapes, ovei ** mue-ineh bridges,” with 
little iiiysterie- ot bell-hung whipbiu then hind»,— a boat 
or a huu>«e, or a tree made of a pattern, being over their 
heads or underneath them t as the case may happi n), ancl 
a bud, db Idige ab the boat, always having a eiieular 
white space to fly in. bueh iie the Chinese ot the tei- 
cups and tlie gioter’s windows, and putty of then own 
novels loo, 111 which every thing seems as a little as tneir 
tyeb, -little odeb, little wtue parties, and a senes of little 
Sdtibtaetiuns. However, it i iust be owned, that from these 
novels one giaduilly uequ ms a uoiiuii that there ^ a 
great deal more good s asea<id even good poetry among 
tneiii, than one h id fine leel ti mi the ircounts of einb issies 
and the autobiogi iphicul paiiiM igsoii tUe( liini-ware , and 
tills IS the most piobibie sup|iObition An ancient and 
gieit nation, dbLivilueei astii y, is noihkeiy to be so much 
behind-baml with ui, ni the ariot living, c as oui sell eum- 
plaeenc y ie ids us tu imigine it t leir contempt ot us 
amounts to the barbarous, peihaps tiiere is a gieat shaVe of 
bdtbaiism than we suspect, lU our beornot them. 

At all events it becomes us to bo gratefuP tor their tea. 
What a curious thing it was, tiiat all ot a sadden, the re- 
motest nation of the bast, otheiwi^e unxnown and foieiga 
to all OUI habits, should convey tu us a domestic custom 
which changed the lace ot oui morning refreshments , and 
that instead of ale and meat, or wme, all the polite part 
ot England should be dunking a Chinese infusion, and 
setting iipeaitlien-ware in their houses, painted with pre- 
posterous scenery. We shall not speak contemptuously, 
for our parts, of any such changes in the history of a na- 
tion’s habits, any mure than of the changes of the wind. 
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I now Lome- from the n«t end now from the e»rt, doubt 
le-- I )r some ^«od p jrpose It may be no^, that the in- 
tio loction of tea-<liinkin* followed the diirunoa of ^oke 
a tone n- m t the growth ol More sedentary luodee of life 
ihf brt kta‘-tei 9 upon told beef and " cool tanlcardb, 
v-ei( an active, hor^e-nding (>tneratioa. lefdnnking 
lu t It more doniestfc. givta to reading and are riders m 
c-vniv ts, or irnnutactureis at the loom or ^ steain- 
en R may be taken as an axiom,— tlie more rodentarv, 
*thr«oit tf i-Jnnkiiig flie (onjiinction is not the best 
m thf w irid but it is natural, till soinething better 
l>f loind lea drinking is better than diain drinking, a 
praciitt which, it our memory does not deieive us, was 
riiLiiing m imoug the politest and even the cjr- 

(li-a duiiiig the tiaiisition from ales ton as Whtn the 
lUi Mr llazlitt by an effort worthy of him suddenly 
Itit off till stift glissesot brandy and water by whidi 
he h 1 1 bi n tempted to prop up his disappointments or 
ritlici to loosen bin tongue at the pleasant hourot supper 

he took to tea dunking, and It must be owned was httei 

Iv temple 1 makt liimstli as much amen Is is he ‘-ould 
for his loss of Lxcitcment in the quantity he allowed him 
sell hui It ic t hih mind fire to exercise it» powers,— it 
* kept, as W lUer be lutifully says ot it, 

“ The pi ice of the soul serene 
not to be sure, tilt quantity but tea itself, compi red with 
the otlci dunk The piime of tea diuikns wai* Dr 
1 )li m one ol the most^dentaiy of men. in I the most 
uiil ilihv Jt I'l to be feircd li*y quantity suited him still 
w u c tliough the ( ups of which we hear sur h multitudi 
niur. tones ihout him were vtiy smill m liis time Jl 
wishethat wiole. or nth i pffused the humourous ri 
qutsllortei in iiditule of the style of the olJ ballids 
(things bi itsiidnithout irreverence, which hi did not 
ill h 1 St ind s iwf 11 as ‘ his cups ’ ) Thi veiscs were cx 
ttiiiporc, and iddiessid to Mrs Ihrale 

And now I pn> thee Hetty dr ar, 
i hit thou wilt gilt to nil, 

\\ ith tri am and sui, ii solteiici well. 

Another dibh of tea 

But heir il ii» ' this mournful tiuth, 

Nor he ir it with a frown — 
riioj c a list n )t m ui the tea so last, 

As I can gulp it down 

Now this is imou ? the pleasures of n adiiig ind re6cct- 
ineittci 0 cr their hieakfist oi on any othei o ciion 
Hies hi of what IS a tin some nothing to othirs shall 
SUL t to them a huudiedagiecable recollections in I s| i 
rulition Iheri is a hacip for example VVeH, 
w III a tea eup * ’ a simpleton might < ly it bulds 
,»> t a th a ball Yes, that s ill to you and youi poveity- 
sin kenbnin wchopeyouare rich aiii prosperous to 
make up loi it is well as you tin But to the right tea- 
drinker till cup we see, eoiUai is not only recollections of 
emm nt brethren of the hohea. but the whole ( hinese 
nition with its history, Lord Macartney included, 
nav for that u ntter, Aiioslo and hw beautiful story of An 
celled an 1 Midoio, for Angelica was a Chimse, and 
then eollalemlly come in, the Chinese neighbours and 
conquerors from Tart ary, with Chaucer s 
— btory of Cambuscan bold. 

And the travels of Marco Polo and others, and the Je- 
suit missionants, and the Japanese with our fru nd uolow- 
nin..and the Loo Choo people, and ContuciUb whom 
VolTaire (to shew his learning) delights tj eall by hw 
proper native appell ition ol kong loo t p ( reminding us 
of Congo tea) and then we have the Ch icse Tales, and 
Goldsmith sCitizoa of the W Olid, and Goldbinith brings 
you back to loliiison again wd the tea drinkings of old 
tunes and then wwjiave the Rape of the 
with Belinda at breakfast, and lady Woitley Montague s 
tea-t«]P>lo ei logue, and the domestic pictures in the 1 atler 
and Spectator, with the passions existing in those limes for 
china waie, anil Horace Walpole who ^ an old woman 
m that respect, and, in short, a thouwnd other memories 
grave and gay, poetical and prosaical, all ready to wait 
upon any body who chooses to read books like y 

the eoinniandofthe book leaders of old, who 'o*' 

vantages they had over the rest of the world, got the tiue 
of Magician'^ 

Yea, pleasant and rich is thy sight, little tea-cup 
though at breakfast) round, smooth, and coloured , com- 
posed ol delicate earth.-hke tlie earth producing flowers, 
and birds, and men , and containing within thee thy Lilit* 


putian ocean, winch we, after seuding our fancy sailing 
over It. past islands oT foam called ** sixpences, 
and mysterious bubbles from bilow, will, giant-lite, 
engulf,— • . • 

But hold -theie's a fly in 

Now why < ould not this inconsiderate monster of the air 
be content w Ith the whole space of the heavens lound 
about him hut he must needs plunge into tins scalding 
pool V Did he scent the sugar ^ or was it a fascination of 
terror from the beat Hidst thou ray three kmgifoms to 
range in, ’ s ii I J ames the birstto a fly. 9nd vet must 
needs get into niy eye f It was a good naturci^cpeech 
and a nituial It shews that the monarch did his best to 
git the fly out igain , at least wc hope so , and there- 
foie uo follow the loyal i sample in extricating the lit- 
tle winged wietih who has struggled hard with his* 
unavailing piuioiw, and become drenched and lax with 
the soaki tg ^ 

He lb on the dry clean cloth Is ho dead ^ No — 
the tea WM^ not so hot as we supposed it —see, he 
gives a hiaic of himself (orwaid then endeavours to 
dug a hg up then another tlirn stops anl sinks down, 
saturated and overborne with witcuriess, and assuredly, 
fiom the inmost **ouI of him, hi si^hs (if fliis sigh,— 
whiih wi think tliiv must do sometime^ liter attempt- 
ing m vain foi hill an hour to get tliiough a pane 
1,1 1 s) Hoh( vii his sigh is as mueh mixed into joy, as 
fright ml *istonishment and a horrible hotbith can let 
It be , and tlu heat ha'i not hi < n *00 much for him , a 
similar cast would h ive been worie for one of us, with 
oiir flrshv bodies for set , ifti r drat^ging him'-tlf ilong the 
dry cloth, he is faiily on his legs , he smoothes hi neelf, 
1ik( a eif fiist on side then the, other, only with ins legs 
instead of his tongui then rubs the lige together partly 
to disengage them of then burthen, and partly as if he 
congiatulatcd himself on his escape and now, finally, 
opi ning his wings (beiutifiil pri\ilc.,c • fir all wings ex- 
cept the bat’s seem beaulitul and a. pnvilege ami fit for 
envy) he is off le^ain into the an as if nothing had hap- 
pened 

III rmy f>rgft it, being an inioiiMdiratr and giddy flv , 
but It 1 to us be It rt un ml ere 1 by our conscience, that he 
owis ill which In is Ikk iftei to enj ly His suctions of 
sugu his fli II s his dam 1 s on the window, Ins ehildien, 
yidihcwholr ilou i of 1 1\ as far as it depends on him 
then an estt/ will l» owiii^ to us We have been his 
piovidtiiPf hi i,uirbiii angel, tho iTUisible being tint 
levelled Inrn without li s knowing it M hat •»hall we add, 
mler’ Wilt thou la uph 01 look placid and content — 
humble and yd 1 1 s n soit piund withal, ind not i onsi- 
der it Is an unbecum ng meeting of ideas in these our most 
mi\t I and rtfli eiive pipers, -it wt iigu fioin rescued 
fills to res( ued human beings, and take occasion to hope, 
that m the midst ot the struggling endeavours of such of 
us as haveto wipstle with fiuU or mii»fortiine, invisible 
pity may look down with a helping eye upon ourselves, 
and that wh it it is humane to do in the man, it is divine to 
do in that whirb made humanity 

(Jo be concluded m our jieit ) 

F vBRicri s SrunLi i ow 1 disgrace to the militaryp^ofei- 
Sion, was pa lionized and employe d against the Protevtants 
of Avignon in I Orange by Pope Pius the Fourth, and 
that unteebng I mperor Charles tho lifth Ihis infa- 
mous Satellite of the Vatican blots the present page only 
for the purpo c of recoiding an execrable rehiKinentof 
ciuelty unite 1 with religious rancour, worthy the monster 
who employed him, and highly gratifying to hiB own • 
brutality ot manners and thiist for blood Having, as he 
imagined, exhausted his invention in Bearch of new mode 
of torture, by suspending in chimuies, impaling, and roast- 
ing by slow tires the unfortunate wretches who fell into 
his hands, and by other means too shocking and too inde- 
cent to recite, at the instigation of Satan or his 1 prime nn* 
nisters, atSt Peter’s and Vienna, he procured a number 
of Geneva bibles, and folding the leaves into J®"* 
narrow slips, he larded with them the bodies and limU of 
his miserable victims, pievious to ’ 

the flames Adding lasult to injury, be told w®*^» 
agOMes of death, •' lhat he knew it was an edition oij^ba be 
biblethey were attached to, and he was deteimi^npti^* 
should have enough of it.” Such have l^n tne j^ved the 
of those who fancied they were doing »ja 
fulfilling their duty, under a gospel which of tbeir 

and good will towards men.-Ieunffi 1 C^ii| ^bieb WM 

RaaIc. 
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JfOR IHE IJllLllAHIANS. 
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fM® BiWJIIAM* 8 ^IJSTIMONV TO Hit PfFASURU OP 

*JMA01V^I|0V, AND HIP DUM Ol- COIIIVATINO AQRPL* 

A Hit lllOUfillTS « 

Wc have been favoured with a copy of Mr. Bentham s 
osthurooub and unpublibhcd work on Deontology, which 
as been excellently well put together by Dr. Bownug 
fioin the maniisrripis of his illustnoiia friend In a po- 
puhr point ef view it will bo by far the most inteicst- 
irig of the gii Lt 111 iMt’s prodiutions btiiig his guide to 
the virtues and irni ibilitus of priv iti life, and freed by 
his pupil lioiM til It totd (omyouiuhiig, eieiy-thing staling, 
and nU p iw leihp turn antuipatinf* style, which though 
• highly (h inblo tor the deep* i student as omitting no 
thinewhirh pissed through his mind, was not soewi H 
call 111 lied to rc( ommend his book to tl e gom il if ider 
If doi'. not ippiar to us that Mr Jkntlum ilwiys 
mil I s oiii Ills case when siting the giound^ of homo 
part oi hii> philosophv, ind tin t xtreine t asiiu s of their 
piarlici Ilf mikes too little allowarifi, we ilniik for 
iiatunl iinpulbi s , asiiimes too much mcfs^itv toi mb 
viduil leasomiig, whe e llu iii pioicmeiit oiit,ht to rr suit 
from llu pAigiess of govf rninciit ind is loo apt lot kf 
ghr giantod tbit tin lei&oriinp would bi conduifedin «i 
dispisbionite mill net Ibis is th ii ou stiikini, irias 
much IS he himselt in tins vtiv bool just uid amiable 
as It lb IS strongly and stuiigdv moved igainst a phi 
losopher «o rimou is Plato who evdiinikos him for 
get ninisiU so tai is to regret tint time is no la/tt 
£ipurf,e/amti no list of forbid ien bi ons piohibitiii,^ 
the peiii il of eirtam plnlosoplms » Hit woild how 
ever, will not love tln*Piiiiee of Itilitiiiins the It s 
lor exhibitii g these siUits of emot on lud tlity will 
love veri iiiut II iiidrtd ind lie tmeeibly suipiistd at 
the delightful imiJibh do(tiiii<s Itid down for their 
eondutt iii privite lift itul th id\intii,e of eeneial 
intercourse J loui the t wi -hill e \lid( l some t m Merit 
passages next week Mcanwiiih wi presentuui leidt is 
with something whi< h will st II inon sui prise most of the 
philusoplui s fnenms and not i few p iliips of liis 
friends nimely in cnthusiistie tfsii noiiy hoim fo the 
utility of imi^inatw} irid to flu di mbit ness of < ul 
tivdting wh It we have bean wntiiii, ibout in our firit 
piper 

** In tlic purhuit of pi isuiible thoni, its (rxc i inns Mr 
Bentham) whit inhiiite legioiis iie open to the exploit r' 
'ihc world IS all betoie Inin , iiid mil tins woild only 
but all the worlds which roll in the uimu i-iiicd ti k ts of 
apace, oi the measuieUss h ights ml depths of imagi 
nation 1 he pist, the pro nt tin fuuit ill that his 
been, ill thit is of neat in i g o ot beiutiiul ind har 
moiiious— a id ill tint iil\ be M by should not the 
high intellects ot d lys tint aie gtnr be summoned into 
the prest net* of the inquire I , and dialogms b< tween or 
with, the illuatiious dead be fancied, on all the points 
on which they would hive enj lycd to discourse had 
thcir mortil existence sfretehed into the days that are^ 
lakcadypiit of the held if knowledge in iN piesent 
State of ( uitivatiun, in I summon into it the siges ot 
former turns, plm Milton with his high tonea and 
sublime phil uithropv arui 1st tin events which are 
bringing about the em incipitinii of iiitions, Imagint 
Galileo holding intercourse with I iplace, Uiing JJicct 
—either the Fiiir or the ( hincellor, or both into tli 
laboiatory of any emim nt inodtiii eheuiist hsteniug to 
the Womlerful ill velopnu nt llu piegnmt results of the 
great philosophic al m indite 1 \p mncntili/e Pverv 
man pursuing his own piivil Undi n n s, li is thus i pla^ 
tie gift of happineaa, which will bticoin stronger by 
use, and which exorcise will miKc Uss and less exhius 
tible all the combinations ot s n e with matUi, tlu far 
Stretching theoms of genius, t'u flight of thought through 
eternity— wliat should pievent sui he xf n iscs ut the mind s 
creative will * How inteiesting no tliosu speculaiious 
which convey men beyond the legion of earth into mure 
intellectual and cxa'ted spheres ^Vil re creatures en 
^owed with capicifies fai more exparisi^e, with senses 
fat more exqu^rto than olis ivitionhad ever o^citd to 
hum^n knowledge, are brouglit into the regionC of 
thougntf. How al^ctivQ an 1 mstnicl^e xre even some 
of the Utopt aie.TO cies of miigmatixe 'Xnd benevolent 
philosoplri' flpdated and coMtroU bv the utiht inan 
principle, nma|liitiou becomes a source ci boundless 
Ueismgs/’ \ ^ '■ 

\ • • • • 


•*In all eases where the power of the will can be ex- 
eriised over the thoughts, let those thouf,hts be directed 
towards happiness. Look out fpr the bright, lor tho 
brightest side of things, aid keep youi fac e constantly 
turned in It If exception:* there aie, those exceptions 
are burfew, and sanctioned only by the c ousidtration 
thatale^s favourable view may, Tn its results, pi o luce 
a larger-pum of enjoyment on the whole as when , for 
example, an increased estimate of difficulty, gr d irf^er, 
might be needful to call up a greater exertion fo^ the 
getting rid of a present annoyance Wiieii the mind, 
liowc ver, reposes upon its own comphceni les, ind looks 
aiound itsrlf for hcareh of food for thought -when 
It seeks ristfroni laborious occupation, oi is luiccd up- 
on inaction by the pressuie of adjacent eircumst iiices, 
let ill itsideisbe made to spnng up in the lealms of 
pbdsutc, as fir as the will can act upon tho production 
A largo pait ot existence is neeC'Saiily passed in 
in*}ctioi Hy day (to take an instance from the tliou- 
sind ill cun ft ml reeurrenie) whin in attendance on 
othfif and tunc is lost bv being kept waiting, by night, 
whin sleep is nnwillinsto elo^e the evelids the eco- 
nomy oi happiness leLoinrninds tin uci iipations of 
pie isiinble thought In w liking abioiti, oi in re ting 
at home the mmd einiot bo viiant, its tho ight'- may 
be us lul useless, oi pernicious to luppiiit^ss diieet 
tlum III lit the habit oj hojpy ihi light idl \pniig up 
III e u> y tliei I ihit • 

1 1 1 the mind si ck to oi i upy if CJ I \ tin solul m of 
qnostiims uponwhiiha lugi sum ut li ,}iiips>, oi mi- 
sfivdeprnd>> 1 he mat him toi ex iinph thac bridges 
iabum will bv tin \eiy in piovenicnt ind tioi mv it 
intioduees pnluci i qu iiit tv ot snffi iin>^ How shill 
that siifriiingbr ininmi/cd f Hire i atopic for b ne- 
volcnt thought to (iii^ iL,( in I ndi i the p(‘-'*iii ol the 
imm diitc di minds of tin ])OOi Sull> is sji i i ive 
eng 11,1 1 then n i Ji>i u h ii, in I iisi li s u U m 
his Kiril 1 Others li ivi bun found to piojoe the 
dig in lioli mi fi Mini, them it,un as n t eiiplov 
mint t)i in in trv when oidiniiy libour fills Ifut 
whit i f Mill lull lor ee eio i con ilirition is tint, 
whi h s fks to poviii til cl ai aeussion to the n i- 
tionil sto k ot 11 ills iml Inppiness whiili all ical ini 
prove inents bung with them, at the bast possible i ost 
of pun, to xeenre ttic permincnt good at the smallest 
Hill least on lining nil onvr mem 0 , to make the bless- 
ings that die to be diffused among the many, fall is 
lightly as possible in the shape of evil on the fevc ' 
Perhaps when the iiicvitable misery ib really reduced 
to the smallest amount by the attentions of the intelli- 
gent and bi ni volenf tho tiansition will become, inmost 
inst me es, neither perilous, as it has often been made by 
iiotniiM violence towards tliose who introduce it, noi 
alirmiiig to those whose labour may be tempoianly 
bliifted by ib introduction * 

* » • * * 

*'It frequently happons, when our own mind is un- 
able to furnish ideas of pleasun wifh which to diive 
out the impressions of pain, these idoa^ may be found in 
tlir writings of others and tiiose wiitings will piobably 
have a more potent interest when uitoianee is given to 
thr in 1 o a mind rich in the stores ot literature and phi 
losuphy some thought appropnite to the ..aiming of 
sorrow oi the biightouing of jov, will st areely fail to pre 
sent ibclf, clothed in the attractive language of some 
fivouiite wilier and when emphatic oxpiobsion is given 
to If its powci may be consideribly increased Poetiy 
often leri U itself to this benignant purpose , ind wnere 
sound iiid stnst, truth mil haimony, benevolence and 
eloqiieuie are allied h ppy indeed aic their influences.' 

THE BRIDVL 01 CAMIOLA 1 URINGA. 

The following stoi v is fn n the pig s of the “ I ife of 
Joanna, Queen of Naples, ’ an inteiesting work piiMish- 
ed some vears igo, which d '.ervP'. to be better known, 
partiiularly by ill who feel anxious toahmk as well of 
their ft How ere itureb a^ possible It struck us, whin we 
n III it, both the fif t ind h coni time (for we have given it 
twothorough peisiial’.)as f irnishingnnampb vindieation 
oftho ihaiacter otan excellent woman, who, by one of 
tho<te freaks of fortune that sometimes oecui in hMory has 
been hitherto set tlown as a pioverbial instance of cruel 
and inordinate passions 

1 be magn iniinity of a lady of Messina, railed ('amiola 
Tunnga, who flourished in the childhood of Joanna (says 
our author) has procured her a place among theiliustrioua 
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Women oi Bor aciio, an^l though hr hit recorded no 
^Anng deed ot ueroitfA her history would have furnished 
an affecting talc to hu D *camrroa, had he contrasted lior 
lofty spirit not less Irminme^tliiugii more noble, with the 

pisMv pcicness of Gniclili ^ 

1 owir Is the ( lo-col thr reign of King Rob>3rt, Orlan lo 
of Arragon raslilv enroantciing the Vcapolitan Fleet, was 
makcaptivi and imprisoned in on<» of the oastli^f N i- 
•ples* ] fislirother, Peter King of bicil v, n fubrd ta ransom 
binif^is III had occasioned the loss of the Siciliin arma* 
inciii bv Ills trmtriiy .n engiging the Neapolitans con- 
trary to his < xpress t oinni ind 

1 he yo ing and handsome prince, unfriended, and il 
most forgotten, Kmaihed long in piison, and would hi\f* 
been doomed for liff to pine way m hopeless raptivitj , 
h id not his wretchid fate excited the pity of C imiola f u 
nnga a wealthy lady ofMcssini, distinguished foreieiy 
toiiiiiiini griit and viuue Desirous ot pioeuiing his li- 
berty without romproniising his fair fame nnd perhaps 
actuated bv sentiiiu nts still more poweiful than com pas 
Sion ^lirsenPa trusty niessengrr to his dungeon at Naples 
to oflt I to pny Ins lansom, on c ondition of his manyiug her 
on hio If tuin to Mes'iiin Orlando ovtrjoied at his unex 
pet ted gtiod fortune, willingly st nt her a rontnt t of mar- 
rage but she h 1 1 no soom r purcliastd his liberty, thin 
hedtnied illknowltdgi of her and Heated her with seoin 
[ he slighted maid noairud hei t ause bi tore the loyal 
tnlmnsrt, ml Pel rot \iiigon to winced ot the neces ity 
of go\crning the Suilianii with pistico, as hisempiredt- 
pen lul soil l\ on tin afft etiuii't ot the peoph aljudged 
Oil mdo to ( aniiol 1 is was m f ut aeeoiding to tin 
< ustom of the tn n s md the 1 iws ofwir a slivt whom 
she h id pint Inse I vMth lid tieisurt in consequt nt e of 
this (Utitt 1 ((l^ tv IS 'ippointtd for thrir mnnagt itid 
Or] Hilo idompiui 1 bi i spit ii lid r« tiniu , it pined to 
tilt houst of ( amiuld, w i im he found letkod out iii the 
t 1 toniiiy in I 'nifit » ite ot silks indjewtls But C irnitih 
1 ist id of proff im< 1 1 vow of love and obcdieiire whit li 
the 11 m^litv print t\p( tt 1 fo heir told him slio srorn- 
(d todtgi 1 ] lursdf iw i union w lit one who liaddebas 
t 1 liisroyil nitli iiid )iis knighthood bi so foul a beitli 
ot faitli tn I tint s u. (0 j 1 now oily b tow o i him, not 
her Inn I ol wine i lu ml p 3vt I linnself un\\oith> but 
tin ransom s u In I pj I wliirh slu estfomei t gib wui 
thvimano m in ml sndilsoul, heist II md her re 
miiniigrt ussh vowt 1 lo I Ik iteto heaven 

\oeiti iM T ivaile I to tliingr lit i lesolutm, arid 
Drhnd) Inmnt I by his pet rs is i dishonoiin I unn too 
lite*i«i.r"tb I the bii le lu Ind lost ami fillint, into a 
ofoniid nelancholy liedinob uriti lud neglect Itfgh 
UHt*8 J ondon Journal 


NJ V\ BOOKS 

Tin- best things i oing forwiid in tin poetical world 
aic the play of tilt iUnul lit ^at of H ihtinl Lnteu (not 
o le )f the lutlior** h but KnowUs, as Ben Tonsousaid 
of C irt\»-ght wiitt'. ill like a min ’ ) ind the edi 
t is, 1 1 nio thly volumis of the works of Bums and 
Ciahhf O il living potts lu-l now with iht txeepiitm 
of Mr Knowbs ait is silent is buds in August One 
of 1 hem i w iriilcr partaking of the mocking tribt mav 
be he lid at intervals in the Ttnu<( imitating grave 
spefchts with which we have nothing to <Io in these 
columns fntiinitions, howevci, aie givni of som» thing 
new from Mi s Landun, who (tokeip up our metaphor) 
IS fhe very d )\ p of thi nu dun Tistalv giving out sin h 
a perpetual not ot luxuiioii-. melincholv that wi know 
not whetlur to t ill it soirow oi lov And 1 Ihot in 
the imgaruits pet isiomlly beats a mist tin non hirs 
of rp'.tridion, ami uttirs his indigninl cry i he best 
poptiv we have s% n a long time is th prose of Professor 
W ilsoii s com mi ntain s on Homi r md the Greek Antho 
logp, 1 1 Bltu hiiood\ Magazine And this reminds us th it 
there IS a new poetios who writes in that raaganne, and 
whom, in our \gnurance nerli ips of many of its former nuni 
bers, we^evei heard oftill litely — Miss Hamilton We 
know not who she is, except that she is one whom every 
body ought ta know. Her Mus is a kind of younger and 
Jess stately sister of \frs Hemans, with less command of 
images and yet, we should guess, with a more universal 
•ympathy. 

It has been well observed by somebody, that Burns was 
not so uneducated a man as is supposed. He had books, 
and some good teaching, and was acquainted, at an early 
period, with some of the best writers. Wo notice the cir- 


cumsunee chiefly lu order to obsei ve, that the mtoHigeni 
part of whatar«^callod tho uneducated are apt to bo 
Ui iiutrucKil thau is supposed, and th#t many a workinmo 
an 1 peasant w mid surprize people, if they talked with him 
with the a nouut ot his acquired knowldRge, and hu babitft 
of lufl I tiu 1 M tay years ago a celebrated public apeak* 
e , now living, told us t lat he made a p >iut of talking hia 
best, to whatever mnltitade were assembled , finding by 
pxpeiionce that the emotion and interest ot the hearora 
iiways toun 1 in un ler landin'^ m theinsi Ives equal to the 
highest tiiin^^ he co il I s ly And since the lapse of that 
perioii, how 111 ve n lithe meins of knowledge eacieased 
with the dieaptu.'. of litiraiure' About mid wsi^ be- 
twixt till*, tim" and that, wc heard a common working man 
is he walk d ah) ig i country road, say more sensible, 
^upeiioi an I chant able thing', concerning a hare-hunt 
thit WIN I, nnr on b fore iiiin, thin viould have enterud 
into the heaiU of the be<>t cdu iied me i in his village flflty 
voais ago r {>( rli ^p^ » ntci into tin. n no v , not, of coui o 
for want uf^equal natm li fit uliiet, but bcciuse his class 
have discovered tint it then mteicNt to know as much 
as they can , while, oi tIu other hind the richest people 
aie not always cqii illy ilive to the iieeesbity of hung in 
advani r of that kiiowU rlge 

In const quince of thr universal reading of cheap litera- 
lute, Burns, pi rhaps doe^ not n quire a glo^saii for his 
finc'.t h iglish words with my ot those among the working* 
elaises m this country, who ire rtspei tr d among ear h 
other foi tlieir mfclligenee , and wlun tiu b ottish poet 
wiote Lnglisii only he som^tniK- ifbctcd wouls fine 
* nongli It was tiu only eviilcnce of a defective education 
bptiay d bv his style 

I hr n ulr^r will set in another place oin opinion of Mr. 
Mudie s 7 catAs/cd liihsoj md Mrs t cmau 

Giimstom s novel of CO am i lie lu v Htiu^w Jot the* 
many entitled the l*i intiiig Machtiu , full of sterling sense 
and icute ness, and aelioirably ad ipted t > its purpose , in- 
quires no iceommen I itiun of ours. Mi DInIicJi^ se- 
e on 1 volume of his ninth edition of the f ui i oBeev of Lt- 
til at me was published vester I ty, and is still inurt e liter* 
tuning th in the hrsf I very body tii it c an get it, should 
lead the fiiihblt jioin the liiunncnb of 'Nassau by an Old 
Mm foi s)>iril, md humanity But tbey'say it 

is bv 'sii 1 1 mns Held w ho si anqiercd across the l*amp la 
anil how e m he bi in old iiiaii W e i innot conceiv e of 
liiui in anv such light Hi mlist bi nding and scamper- 
ing still sonx when , md it III Is not, must surely remain 
IS yoiin.^ m Ins igc is Lord Fctciboioiigli, who was tlio 
4K itc st postei his time HI kurope, and famous for hi» 
vivae ity at seve it\ Besides, tin v say th it iMr Francis i8 
not old why then, ahould lu> tall liimseif eo ^ Is it hi9 
only affect ition and riots he do it like other middle aged 
seniors, only to 111 ike p ople piotest against the epithet, 
anil exclaim, *' I ou old ' 

J he frit lids of the gentlcnian so long and so agreeably 
known to tin Lirclesof taste and litei itiin by the title of 
“ Conversition Shirp/* f wf believe tin name is to be, 
and cm be, no st cret with the public) will be glad to hnel 
th it a collcetioii of his 7 cBpm aid L'tsays lu Pto«e and 
f'etseh Is appe ired U has this momt nt been pukiuto our 
hands At the stroiid page wo meet with the following 
pU i-ant fort t iste ot the rest - 

* I tmim Lt vcibd in nau quotidiono posita minua timer 

CUIUS " 

He thif would write we II,*’ says Roger Ascham, must 
follow tht advice ot Aristotle, speak as the common peo- 
ple speak, and think as the wise think.” 

* in support of this opinion many of the examples cited 
by you art amusing as well as convincing 1 he following* 
fiom d gieat author may be added— 

” Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to be- 
lieve in none to trust to ’** 

'* W hat becomes of the force and bimphcity of thib short 
sentence, when turned into the clumsy English which 
s< hoolmasters indite, and which little boys can construe I 
*is there a God by whom to swear, and is there none m 
whom to believe, none to whom to pray"** ” 

i lie whole of tlie volume is very sensible and elegant, 
and bears out the author's colloquial reputation. Some of 
the letters, we should think, will get into the coUecUoiia. 

The First Book of a ** RevoluUonarv Kp»ck, or as he 
designates It, Revolutionary Epick, has been pub- 
hbh& by Mr. Disraeli, Junr. Ha savs he coiH^ved the 
idea of It on the “ plains of Troy,” anei lhat thooW ^pwuon 
of a connexion between Epic poems and thdapintof toeir 
age flashed across hib mmd like thp lightening ighibh wee 
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then playing over Ida." There a moro of Jhe rame mag* 
atficeoce ofaiinounccincnto but* it ih suddenly Recked by 
nigge^tioiis ofmodeity , and the author loiicludls Iih pre- 
I face wi h humbly |skmg the public whether he ahall pro- 
<*eul ur not. It appears to us, tiuin what we have seen of 
his po(in, and of another work ut his which we have lately 
rpaa throughi 1 he Psychologic il Uoinance/* that Mr 
1) ibidcli ha> feeling, n flection, and imaginationg the hst 
m abundance but not ol the subtlest or moat 4 >opti( al or 
aer , and that he too often ukes splendid common-places, 
and the contlusion'i ol othi i men’s philosophy, foi inven- 
tions oi hib own His talents have gold in them, but mix< d 
with dlloy too obvious tor currency, and are coarse in thur 
” image and superscription.” I here is a soil oi Orient il 
flare about hirn, which, with a little less thmkinr of his 
own gloiihcition, and more of the inner man, would pro 
bably subside into a steady and shining light —Ijeiffh 
Hunt*s 1 ondon Journal, 


IHE MAID OF ATHENS. ' 


BY BAIHANIII P. Will IS. 

liland of^Zgina. — The “ Mud of Athens ’ in the very 
teeth of poetry, h'ls become Ahs lUukof fi^ina* Ihe 
beautiful leres I Makn, ot wliom Byion is^id bukhis 
heart, of whom Mooie ind llobhuusc, and tli< pod him 
self have wiittenso much and so pisMon'itt I v. his for- 
gotten the sweet burthen of tli( sweetest of lo\c songs, 
and taken the umom inlic name, and fullowid the uuro 
mantle fortunes of a bcotclinun ' 

Ihe commodore proposed that we should (all upon her 
on oufwaytotliL templv of lupitcr, this moi mug Wc 

g ulled up to the town 1*1 the ba^^(, ind 1 inded on the 
andsotuc pier built by Dr Ilowi (who expeii led thus 
most juduiously, a pirt of tin provisons sciitfiomoui 
countiy in his charge ) mil, hiidini, ifireek in tiu eiowd, 
who understood a littU It dun, we wtie soon on our 
way to Mrs llhcks Oui guidi. was a fiiio gi ive looVing 
man of foity, with i sm ill eockaiU on hib sed cap win h 
indieateil that he was souk wiy, in the service ot govern 
ment^ He laid hisluiul on Ins lu ut, when I asked liim 
if hehad known auy Ameiieans in >gina Ihev built 
thib," said he, poiuling to thi piei , the Inndsutne grimti 
posts of which we wen passing at the inomemt ” Iluv 
gave us bread and me it and clothing when we should 
otherwise have perished ’ It was siid with i look and 
tone that thrilled me I felt as if the whole debt of syin 
patliy, which Greece oweb oui country, were repaid by 
this one energetic expression of gratitude 

We stopped oppoute i small gate, i d thcGnek wmt 
in with our cards It was a small stone house of a btory 
and a half, with a iickety flight of wooden steps at the 
side, and not a. blade of oi sign of a flowir in court nr 
window. It there had betn hut a geranium in the porch, 
or a rose-tree by the gate, for desenption s sake ' 

Mr. Black was out— Mrs Black was m We walked 
up the creaking steps, with a Scotch teinerb irking and 
•napping at our heels, and were met at the dooi by, really 
a very pretty woman. She smiled as I apologized for our 
mtrusion, and a sadder or a sweeter smile 1 never saw 
She said her welcome in a few, simple words ol Italian, and 
1 thought there were few sweeter voic s m the world 
I asked her, if she had not learned English yet Sh>^ 
colouied, and said** No, signoie'” and the (Jeep led «put 
lu her cheek faded gradually down, in tints a painter 
would remember. Her husbind, she said, had wished 
^ to learn her language, and would never let h» r spt ik 
Knglibh. I began to feel a prejudice against him Pre- 
sently, a bov, of, perhaps, three years, came info the room 
an ugly, white-headed, Scotch looking liitle ruth in, tbiu 
lipped and freckled, and my avtision foi Ali Black hi came 
quite decided. ‘* Did you not regrit having \tlKnb »” I 
l“*« I* diuch, signore/ she answeied with half a 
Mffht but my husband dislikes Athens * Hon id Mr 
Black * thought 1. 

I wish^ to ask her of Lord Byron, but i had heard that 
the pMt B adaiiration had occasioned the usual scandal 
attendant on akery kind of pre-eminenci, and jher modest 
and timid ffUMmers. while they assunul mg of her purity of 
heart, medgma afraid to venture wlmre there was even a 
posiibililar of wonmliiig her. she sat in a droc hing attitude 
on the coa/toly-eqirer^ divan, which occupied three sides 
of the little room, and it wab difbcult tobelmya, that any 
ayebuth^fnu^nd’s ever Ive^ upon her, or that 
the welldol her heaitf* had ever been drawn upon for 


any thing deeper than the simple duties of a wife and 
mother. , , 

*She offered us some sw^tmeats, the usual Greek com- 
pliment to visitors, as we rose to go. and laving her hand 
upon hy heart, in the beautiful custom of the countiv. 
requested me to express her thanks to the commodoie for 
the honour he hail done her in calling, and to wish him 
and Iih family every happiness. A servant girl.j-ery 
shibbily dressed, stood at the side door, an i we ofhred* 
her some money, whuhshe might have taken unnolieed 
Siiedrtw herself up verv coldly, and refused it, as it she 
thought we hid quite mistaken her. In a countij wheie 
gifts of the kind are so uuiverbal, it spoke well for the 
pndc ul till f imily, at least 

I turned aftci we had taken leave, and made aai apology 
to speak to her agun , for, in the interest of the getiei il 
impression she had made upon me, I had forgotten to 
notici her dress and I was not sure that 1 could remem - 
bir a single feature other face We had called iinex- 
pect( dly, of eouise, and her diess was very plain A red 
cloth cap hound about the temphb, witfi a colound 
‘'hiwl, whose folds weie mingled with laigc bruds of 
dirk brown hiii, and decked with a tassel of him si k, 
whifh Icll to hir left shoulder, formed!) r lieildi ss 
In other respects she was dressed like in Fiiropein 'she 
IS a littl( jbov( the middle height, shglitly ml will 
finned in I w ilk>« w( asly, like most Giec k wonuii is if 
liei fn t w(u too sm ill loi liei vv hf Fleisvii*^! I irk 
in I c 1( ir, iml she h is a eoloui 'n h e le s in 1 I p 1 1 u 

look to lu (Oiisuiaptive " Hu teeth ar t i id i 

j'lilii lici ta(( ovil ind he) foichr i J md no H m the 

tr light li le ot th( Gk ciiii mo lel—one ot tIu f w msi m 
(sl lim t vci s(( 11 of it lleitNCS in lire in I of a 
soft iKpiiil hi/el ml this is h r chief heauty I hoc is 

tint * loikiiis out of til soil tiir iiigl) the n ’win i If 
ion alwi s disenhed is constituting the i) din s-^ t ut 
most m>ved him J nid U up my mini sw wilk I 
iwiv that she would be L lovely \M) n ill I riy vvh re liu 
horrid mini, and lh( unprtpos Ossing oenm m c in 
uhiihwi fou 1 1 her In 1 un hitimd I tlio „’)! clip 
tic il d( lusio I th It wo il 1 nitiirally buiround h i i flu 
Maidoi Atii ns ’ We met ho is sin do Mis Lh k, 
whose S( ofch hush in Is teiiit i had wor led us it li r u > 

ind we lift her fei lit) ( that tin potty wlmhsi tul 

called foiLh ftom the h(ait ol Byron was hei duo by 
c vtiy law ot love lincs^ 


Si 1 \si n s Si \nza -If is somewhat remark ible tli it, 
notwitlisti 1 li ig J>r Johnson sohiec turns to the Sp nooiiin 
stanza, an 1 his piesumption of its unfit less for populaiity, 
the best pnensuf the best poct'i since tbit dictum w ts 
deliieiel nave been wiitten in tint -inie d 1 
stanza' 1 n nl ody meiitiou * Guide 11 ind J” 
” Gertrule ot Wyoming,’ an! ” lie Revolt ot 
Islim ’ Utiiirs might he eiirneratil, such is 
Buitiss “ (oUirs Sitnrday N if , * Shtii'itones 
exquisite 'School mistiess,” whi li vmII keep his nam 
alive , and BeiUies * Mmstiel win h, isloig is theie 
aie young and rum intic minds, will fin I idiiitruis f>r it 
is beiutifullv deseriptive ol the vearnings anil stnif^, ncs 
of young iiitdhct Addelto thise igairi are Kelt ■> 
“ Eve of St Agnes” written in the veiv ■*pirit aril 
warmth olSInkspeare s Romeo an 1 fuliet Wordsworth s 
noble ** Laodimia,” and John Chares *' Villige* VJm- 
strel. ’ C U 

DfcsTiirnoMA Fiiioifrrvi-n iMAOiMriov -W hu/e 
all heaid ol the It than jCsU i who p she I with the me i e 
fear of being exec ited, and of the ( ri mnal, who die I 1 1 the 
same mauiii) unlei the i lief that he w is l> iig ol 1 o 
deilh -lilt folL wing (itnidar in tine ot iiurti! scisin- 
lity is bclievt 1 to l> new to the iiiliii* pn >li Vhont 
tiiiiti yens igo, L man nainel Win) v in hi enploy d 
in atoil-yani at I i union \ ho hid h«"» n, d un, he 
greitur pirt of his lit a boldicr in tin 3Jrd reg a of. 
eomniinded by Lieiih naiit Colonel WeosKi, a d wis 
very actively engaged tliioughout the Anierifran war He 
had been woimd d in almost every put of bis holv. 
and ek(d nut the pcn«ion which hr re^'cive 1 fiom Gov la- 
ment by wj iiig as ibove itated O le 1 iv, li i ving bu n 
out delivering coals U a house in the town, is supposed 
while r iking eoioe refreshimnf, to h ive hi 11 h s li imlkci- 
cliief to the fire, foi, on retuimng to the co’d-j i d, m tak- 
log It out of his hat, It suddenly burst info i flune lie 
looked upon it as an omeoi cued out, '* I am a dead 
man /* went home, took to his bed, and in a few days 
expired. 
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FASHIONABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 

An m imatoufl form of spenck has. within a few years, 
crept into out langud^e, whichrthough it sets at denance 
aii rules of svnux, and all sound principlea of cfiticism. 
Ins •.till spread itself by a sort of epidemic power, through 
a i;rt it part of our country, and has even found advocates 
itnoag those who would be thought the literlti of the 
•land 

1 nlinde to a strange confusion of smgulai apd plural, 
in mtutioning seieral persons of the same nime -as 
** the Mes r«« Hiown'— the Mr. Browns"—*' the 
Misses Blown, *(tc 

the fa^hioiibie world, though they are not usually 
<|uot( d as authonty on questions ot philology, are, how 
*ver «>iipreme lawgivers as to the mode of addres'tinga 
( ird , ind their dLcno is tint in addressing two ladies 
o( (he time name you must not speak grammaticilly 
J hiy kindly give you leave to choose which of the woids 
yoi will wnte mroriectly , but the lult is ab«olute th it 
il I re nu'tt bt*a viol Uion of syntax somewheri I hu^ 
in.»v siv ** the Alis'.cs Brown, or ** the (NFiss 
Browns ’ but by no means so vulgar as to mikc the 
1 Id ess ( orrect throughout 

I he writers m the public prints who attempt to vm li 
catc this barbirism, tdl us tlntifoMe of tin wouKuin 
til pluiil number thit is sudi lent tishow tiutinoic 
til in o nf p( r-on is intended , ind that putting the oth t in 
th< ••aine nnmber is, at* best, altogether useless And 
p rhaps some ot them fear tITit twoplurils, like two 
iifgativic miy mutialize each other 

Iht ( 0 icord which it is thought ne( es^'l^y in all other 
CIS s to preserve In tween the diifirent oumbirs of i 
bciU 1 L IS heir uiuere umioiislv n jetted without leivt 
a^kc I ot reason given I did u <e hop tint this blun 1 r 
Wds iiidr tb ougli mere iindv itui i id whtri I saw 
It pt 111 d out in a newspipei pirikni-l 1 suppostd 
that It would Iji itonr t < oiievti d it 1 'i r bv fliu t who 
i light s tt( iitkisn ]) lilt In sn lb it tnni Ikmi 
1*0 si iilv d 1 ude I li>sunli/ luw pij i eiitits tint it 
sums nni •*a vto debiti tin point 

J here is i nii n< iou«« cl iss of c ises, prt i is* ly an ilog ms 
title on unhre isidnition iiwhuli no inortil r\ i 
dieinrl ot biiiii, (umbl I 1 v tins l m libli * doubU 
pluril \\ L veiy il i> rei I ol lo Is < onnni si mi is, 

pntliiien (omnone ’ * itlni n soldiers niific 
men farnicis ml ill other * qnttlfmrn* down o 
* ler^len n I’lv r In tins < i *' ihe pidiei of 
givi ig tw 1 pluiilb IS univnsil uid its piopnety wish vn 
donhtul 

As 1 le c oin I liif of th< (lisput d phi w d*»pf n Is upo i 
*1 piineiph r )i onon to ill I ngui cs it nny he Hwtll 
In I by V \ impl tro n tin 1 itm s hv thi s< m 1 ii It h 
ind peih ips th< ibsui lilv of tiu iiior will he moi appi 
lent fioni its lHin„ pusti ted in i mw form A s hoi I boy 
will) should writ! Domini CUo’ or ** Doinmii» 
i itonts * would piobibly he flogged fora blorkl i il 
Ittns bitneliiinid bysonif thitthe phrasi the Mns 
L iowns * is d compound nUiri, mrl that thin isiioi on 
piopiieti in saving, * thelVIisses Browns ’ thin in sdvioe 
till goldv gvitrlir “ the elbows (hairs’ or ** i iiK 
fiDces*’ How this plan of melting down several soun. 

1 idus, by a kind of philological chimistry into one noun 
substantive, would pleise the ladies thenmeives, I shall 
not now inquire But I would appe il lo the common 
iinse of every reader ot >ngli>«h ind hi g him, in mer 
iliayty, to expound to me what possdde an ilogy there is 
letwdii the two examples In the legitim ite compound 
nouns, the first member of the woid is i men adjective < 
midiitying or describing the sub»tintive wim h follows 
J bus d gold'WatcIi is a witch of gold , an elliow ihiir is 
a chair with tlbows , a rail u ncc is a fence of nils No v 
whit IS a MibsBitfwn'^ Issht a Hi own ol Miss "t or cm 
some other definition be given of her ' I tiusf it ne Is no 
uiguntentto show th it the two cises iie wholly dissimilar 
Miss Blown may In assured that she is not a compound 
noun , and if s/imiR not, it will be v an to attempt to make 
one of hcselt and sisters jointly. 

Hut there is another class of cntics who reject tins doc- 
tune ot the compound noun as wholly absurd, md come 
round us bv a most ingenious theory, to demonstrate that 
the most n iiural periphrasis in the world will icconcile all 
the lules otsyntirx, and avoid the* double plural/ (of 
which they have a great horroi,) in the peculiarly grace- 
ful phr^, ** the Misses^Brown ’’ Just ** complete the 
M ^ mathematician might say, and you have 
the Misses, euch of whose names u Brow a' —as cor- 


rect, simple and bea!Utifttl a form olf addr^x aa oao would 
wish to sM. Thu theory is the mOre to be as 

it will redeem lh>m the charge of illegitimacy muoy aif 
unlucky form of speech, whose paterpity would dther? « 
wise be matter of gneat doubt. 

i ake, for example, ** the two Brown '* Now many a 
rixh ( ntic might pronounce that an outrageous YioUtloii 
of all mles aud ail propriety ofspeech. Butmark how aU 
shadow ot suspicion shall vanish before the illuminaiinil 
infliienicot this admirable theory .—** the two, each m 
whose name» IS Brown ’ there jou have it,^ plain aa 
the no>e on your face rlius, you see. any enoniuiym 
the abuse of the king s English may be explained \way 
18 easily as by the flourish ot a conjurer s wand. But aftoi 
all, as 1 am not ambitious of much literal y display, 1 shall 
content mysiltwiih paying my respects lo ♦* the 
Biowfts in plain, old-fashioncd Inglish *-*Nsui»irurfe 
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COVlltn ANCJS lOsnilMiU i \B0UU. 

[I lom ** Results oj Ma hintrf Workims Man\ 

( unpm } J 

Ui toimcily ixiiibiUlto yo i i hw exiinpl''s, such 
as tin sIk itli >i the ir'idl mit r iid the nicks in the 
tvp('> ot till riMiip sito) ot co invtiicc to lonomtso 
labout buih lonlnvancc'^ lu not in iclnuciy , bulthcy 
iii^wir one ot the ^uai >uip > t s ot in u liiiK rv that of 
saviti^ lime , ind ii 1 1 ^im i i net tb \ dimmish thp 
1 st ot pioii tiuti I i( o>K4tim<« will h buiiicot you 
inik tnniich ury nain ly th it it diiiimislus theqiauti- 
t\ otlabn 1 ( jiiind, ind tin i( tuic the number of labour- 
( s, ippli s ilbu to till c coiluvetues, and it ap])lics, 
li o t II i,rc itci cxperlii s ot one workmin as conipir- 
d with tU ks- 1 exp rt n s<> oi an ilhei workman I heio 
lit loot loess) skillkil til ii they h \vc r lucid tbeir 
iruslitht pno im I iinichm I hey can begin to 
do e i boot Willi x tiiici 1 i vaid I ngmeich hand ili w 
J It c I h i m It once lo th tuil cstcnt of the thica i wifli- 

0 it iiiakiiig a scce 1 J pull ml it ivcry suki ivi pull 
( mti i( t tIu u 11 so is to allow for tIu di luni i <1 

1 III III ot the tliii id < ir 11 timi th it il passes thio igiiptho 
( Uiu Llieic lie noMnany woikim ii who cm lo this, 
hittlDsL who ( s ri ot to idi is d Iteati iioigh irc not 
binned by tliui teilo v wnkiniii ioi doing that hv uiiu 
iiioveoienl ot the arm which otliei men do by two muve- 

RlClits 

f very om of ns who thinks it all is constantly endea- 
voiiung to dmimidi Ins 1 1 lui liitl I ibour, by the use of 
sonu little (oiiinvanci which cxperienie lus bugge*stcd. 
Men WHO ( di 1 V w itei in but kets, in pi tces where water is 
'•( IK c p It a eiiculai piece ot wood to floit on the water, 
whidi pievi Ids u*. spilling, and t on-cqiiently lo'^sens the 
1 iboui A hoy who m ikes paper bags in a grocer s shop, 
o an in^tstlum thil he paats the edges ol twenty at a 
li lie, to diiuiiiish tilt labour llic porters ol Amstcrdim, 
whodiaw heavy kuods upon a sort ol sledge, every now 
(Il I tin n throw i gic isi d rope under the sUdgt , to diini* 
lush lU tru tioii m 1 then tore to lessen the la loiir (]| diag- 
eme it Dippi i*. ot c jndles have made spvcial nriprove- 
in nts 111 then art wiiliiu the lastlwt niy ve n^, tor limuiisli- 
log labour llicy ii-el lo hold the rods belweeu tbeic 
fingers dipping tli ei at i lime , imy next con*' led six 
or eight lods loe th r by apiece ot wool at lac li cu I hiv- 
ing holes lo icf e v( the r( ds , m I th^y now sii ^ nd t lo 
lodsso an d upou i sort ot balance n mg and f illnig 
with ipilk) 111 t I w Ik f so a. to rclnvc the irnis of 
tliewoiknnij ilmost r niiiel> wltile the wuikisdoii more 
q iickl> 1 1(1 with more pi e( isn n \u Uieie tawercan- 
dl( naeir , think \ou, employed now, than whin they 
(lippi d only till ee rods wuii coiisideraule latiguf, and no 
little p (in IS the ( andles guv Ik avy ^ 1 tie excise returns 
show that SI venty eight millioos ot pounds of candlex 
weic used in 1818 , and one bundled md ten millions of 
pouiidii m 1829 1 here can be no doubt that wo liavu 

more candlemakerx, bee luse caiidieR ire c he iper 
lu the (loniestic arrangemeutb of a wcU-icgulaied house- 
hold, whether of a poor man or ot a ncli man, ono of ihu 
chief cares is, to save laboui Lvery contrivance to save 
labour that ingenuity can suggest w easily adopted when 
a country becomes highly civilised In former tinieR,iii 
our own country, when such coutnvantes ware little 
known, materials ai» well a* Umc were ton'^-quenUy wasted 
in every direction , a gieit baton was suiruunped with a 
hundicd mcaial nervants. but he had teriainly lei| real and 
useful labour perfotined tor him, thau a tiadesnMtti pf the 
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preaent day obtains from thcpe aervants. Are there ftwer 
■cgrvanta now employed than tn those tinies of batbaroiia 
• state ? Certainly not. The middle classes amdbgn us can 
get a ^reut deal done for them in the way of domestic ser- 
*vice, at a small expense ; becanse servants are assisted by 
an infinite number of contrivances which do much of the 
work for them. The contrivanceK render the article of ser- 
vice cheaper ; and therefore there are more servants. The 
-work being done by fewer servants, in consofliieiice of the 
contrivances, the servants themselves are better paid than 
if there was no cost saved by the contrivances. 

The common jack by which meat is roasted is described 
by Mr Bahhage as " a contrivance to enable the cook in a 
few minutes to exert a force fin winding up the jack) 
which the machine retails out during the succeeding hour 
in turning tlie loaded spit, ihusenabVing her to hestow her 
undivided attention on her other duties.” We havs seen, 
twenty years ago, in farmhouses, a man employed to turn 
a cpii with a handle ; dogs have been used to run in a 
wiieel for the same purpose. When some ingenious ser* 
vant girl discovered that if she put a skewer througii the 
meat, and hung it before the fire by a skein of worsted, it 
would turn with very little attention, she made an ap- 
proach to the principle of the bottle-jack. All these con- 
trivance^duninish labour, and injure regularity of move- 
ment ; and, therefoie, they arc valuable contrivances. 

A bell which is pulled in one room and rings in another, 
and which therefore establishes a ready communication 
between the most distant parts of a house, is a contrivance 
to save labour. In a large family, the total want of hells 
would add a foiiith at least to the labour of servants. 
Where three servants are kept now, four servants would 
be required to be kept ^thcii. Would the destruction of 
all the bells therefore add one-fourili to the demand for 
servants \ Certainly not. 1'he funds employed in paying 
for .tervice would not be increased a single farthing ; and 
therefore, by the destruction of hells, all the families of 
the kingdom would have some work left undone, to make 
Uf} for the additional labour required through the want of 
this useful contrivance : or all the servants in the king- 
dom would he more hardly worked— woiild have to work 
sixteen hours a-day instead of twelve. 

In some parts of India, the natives have a very rude 
contrivance to mark the progress of time. A thin mctnl 
cup, with a small hole in its bottom, is put to float in a 
vessel of water ; and as the water rises through the hole, 
the cup sinks in a given time—in 24 minutes. A scrvan%| 
is set to watch the sinking of the cup ; and when this hap- ' 
pens, he strikes imon a hell. Halta century ago, almost 
every cottage in England liadits hour-glass— an impcifect 
instrument for registering the progress of time, because it 
only indicated its course between hour and hour ; and an 
instrument which reouiied a very watchful attention, and 
some labour, to be ot any use at all. The universal use 
of watches or clocks in India would wholly displace the 
labour of the servants, who note the progress of time by 
the filling of the cup ; and the same, cause has displaced, 
amongst us, the equally unprofitable labour employed in 
turnifig the hour-|^las.s, and watching its movement. AI- 
. most every house in England has now a clock or watch of 
Mme sort ; and every house in India would have the same, 
if the natives were more enlightened, and were not engag- 
ed in so many modes of unprofitable labour to keep them 
poor. His ptofitable labour has given the English meeba- 
nio the means of getting a watch. Machinery, u^cd in 
every possible way. has made this watch cheap. The la- 
bour formerly employed in turning the hour-glass, or in 
running to look at the church clock, is transferred to the 
making of watches. The user of the watch obtains an 
accurate register of time, which teaches him to know the 
value of that most {irecious possession, and to economise 
it; and the producers of the watch have abundant em- 
ployipeiU in the universal demand for this valuable ma- 
chiflOk 

/ ' A^vt^tch or clock is an instrument for assisUng an ope- 
'val^n of the mind. Without some instrument for regis- 
the mind could very imperfectly attain the 
indwinep the watch attains, not requiring any mental 
labour. /The observation of the prograas of time, by the 
situation of the sun in the day, or o( particular stars at 
nighty ^ labouf* reouiring great attention, and various sorts 
of accurate knowledge, it is therefore ,ntAer attempted, 
except when mcgi have no machines tot registering time. 
In the manner, the labours of 1^ mind have 
been saved, in a ihousand wtyi^ by ooier contrivances 
of science. ' ^ 


The foot-rule of the carpenter not only gives him the 
Btandardof a foot measure, which he could not exactly 
asceruin by any experieime, or any mental process, but 
it is also a scale of the proportion of an inch, or several 
inche^to a foot, and of the parts of an inch to an inch. 
What a quantity of calculations, and of dividing by com- 
passes, does this little instrument save the carpenter, be- 
sides ensuring a much greater degree of accuracy yi all 
his operations ! The common rules of arithmetic, whiclb 
almost every boy in England now learns, are parto of a 
real invention for saving mental labour, Tne higlier 
ranches of mathematics, of which science arithmetic is a 
portion, arc also inventions for saving labour, and for do- 
ing what could never be done without these inventions/ 
There are instruments, and very curious ones, for les*4einng 
the labour of all arithmetical calculations ; and tables, 
that is, the results of certain calculations, which are of 
practical use, are constructed for the same purposp. 
When you buy a joint of meat, you often see the butcher 
turn to a little book, before he tells you how much a cer- 
tain number of pounds and ounces amounts co, at a certain 
price per pound. This book is his " Ready Reckoner,” 
and a very useful book it is to him ; for it enables him to 
dispatch his customers in half the time that he would 
otherwise require, and thus to save himself a great deal of 
labour, and a great deal of inaccuracy. 

Jf any of you follow up the false reasoning which has led 
you to think that whatever dimini»hps labour diminishes the 
number of labourers, you might conclude, that, as there is 
le.ss mental woik to be done, because science has diminished 
the labour of that woik, there would, therefort, be fewer 
mental workmen. I'uank God, the greater facilities th.it 
have been given to the cultivation of the mind, the greater 
is the number of those who exert themselves in that culti- 
vation. The cflects of saving unprofitable labour arc the 
same in all cases. The use of machinery in aid of hodily 
labour has set that bodily labour to a thousand now em- 
ployments, and has raised the character of ilia employ- 
ments, by transferring the lowest of the drudgery to wheels 
and pistons. The use of science in the assist.iiice of mental 
labour has conducted that labour to infinitely more nu- 
merous fields of exertion, and has elevated all intellectual 
pursuits, by making their commoner processes the play of 
childhood, instead of the toil of manhood.— CAa/n6vr»*s 
Edinhur^k Journal, 

VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 

The following account of an aerial voyage, in the month 
of September 1817, is given by the voyager himself. 
Prince Piickier Muskau, in a work whicii he ha^ recent- 
ly published, entitled " Tutti Erutti,” and which contains 
some amusing sketches of continental scenery and man- 
ners. 

** 1 had scarcely recovered from a severe illness, when 
Mr. Reichiiard, the aeronaut, came to Berlin, and paid 
me a visit, for the purpo.se of receiving introductory 
letters. He is a sensible, well infoimed man, and his 
interesting narrative awakened iti me an irresistible de- 
sire to soar once in my life to the empire, of the eagle. 
He interposed no obstacle to the gratification of my 
wishes, and we decided that be should construct a bal- , 
loon at my expense. Truly the sum was iio bagatelle, ^ 
as the different items amounted to 600 rix-dollars. But 
even at this rate the pleasure I enjoyed was cheaply 
purchased. The day which wc selected was one of the 
most heavenly that could be imagined : scarcely a%lottd. 
was to be seen in the firmament ; half the population of. 
Berlin were assem* led in the streeU, squares, and on the 
roofs of the houses. We entered the car, and, out of 
the centre of this motley multitude, ascended majesti- 
cally towards the heavens. Our f^ail aerial bark, not 
much larger than a child’s cradle, was surrounded by 
a network, as a protection against any giddinns that 
might ensue ; but notwithstanding the weakness which 
remain^ after my indisposition, I dqi not experience 
the slightest disagreeable sensatioD. As we gently and 
slowly ascended, I had sufficient time to salute and re- 
ceive in turn the farewell salutations of my friends below. 
No imagination can paint any thing more beautiful 
than thq magnificent scene now disclosed to our enrap- 
tured senses. The multitudes of human beings, the 
houses, the squares, and streets, the highest towers 
gradually diminishing ; while the deafening tumult be- 
came a gentle murmur, and finally melted into a death- 
like silence. The earth which we had recently left lay 
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eiteuded m mmiatare febef iMoeath us , th« ma)6«tic 
linden trees appeared like (rreen furroers, the river 
Spree like a silver thread , and the gimntic poplars of 
the Potbdam A116e, which is several leagues m length, 
threw their shade over the immense plain Vlfs had 

f irobably ascended hf this time some thousand feet, and 
ay softly floating in the air, when a new and more 
superb b^ctaele burst upon our delighted view As 
far a^ the eye could compass the horizon, masses of 
threat^niii ' clouds were chasing each other to the im 
mei«unhU heights above, and, unlike the level an* 
peaidnce which they wear when ^n from the earth, 
their e itire altitude was visible in ^oftle, expanded into 
the mo'»t mon^trolls dimen>ions--chains of snowwhitc 
moiniiins wrought into fantastic forms seemed as if 
they »tre tumbling headlong upon us One colossal 
mass prcs'scd upon another, eiicompasMng us on every 
«ide, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared 
fiigh above them, where they now lay beneath us, roll 
mg ovir each other like the billows of the sea when 
asititei by the”violence of the storm, obscuring the earth 
entiiely from oiir view At intervals the fathomless 
aby<»s wts occasionally illuinintd by the beams of the 
sun and resembled for a moment the burning cratt r of 
d volcano, then new volumes rushed foiwaid and clos 
ei up the chasms all was stiife and tumult Hmc we 
beheld them piled on each other white as the drifttd 
snow thore in fe'irfiil heaps ot a dark watery black, 
atone instant reaiing tovuers upon towers in the next 
cr Lting 1 gulf, at the bight of \^iich the brain became 
gidiy dashing eternally onward in will confusion 
] ne\ir before witiics-sid any thing companble to this 
see le t ven from the summit of the highest mountains 
bcsile (torn them the eontinumg chain is gcneially a 
gteit obstf iiction to the view, which, after all is only 
pi till, but here there wis uotiiing to prevent the eye 
iiom ranging ovei the boundless expanse 

I he feeling of absolute solitude is raiely expeiienccd 
upon the earth , but in these regions separated fiom 
all human associations thi soul might almost fancy it 
bad pisse I the confim sof the gravt Nature was noise 
lcss->eien tlic win 1 was silent llierei ir receiving no 
opposition w< ntly riodtei ilong, an I the lonely still- 
ness was only interrupt d by the piogiess ot tlu cir 
an I its coin sal bill whicli self piopellid scemeilike 
tlu roikbirl H itteiing iii tin bite itber h inptured 
with till novel scene L stool up in orlci to enjoy 
niori compleK ly the suj) rb pio pect when Mr Ruch 
fluid ^itli greit barn, find told me I must be seit 
ed, for that owing to tlu un it histcwith whicii it had 
been constnu ti d, the cii wis meiely glue I and then 
foie might easily rome asinder uriUsswe were earetul 
It may readily be sippis 1 tbit alter nceiviug this 
intimation 1 renu el p ifeetly quiet \Vi now <om 
11 n I 1( '•ceil ling iil were '^evc al tunes oblii,cl to 
tJirow out so ne of the balUst in o der to rise again In 
the meantime we ilipped insc nsibly into the s( a of r lou Is 
wliieh enveloped us like a thick veil, and thiough 
which the sun ipp a el like the moon in Ossian Thib 
lUuiniiidtioii pi )d lecd a singular effect, and continued 
for some time iill the clouds sep irated in 1 we remain 
ed swimming about beneath the once more clear azure 
heavens Shortly aftei we beheld to our great astonish 
ment, a species of * fata morgana seated upon an im 
mense mountain of elouds tiie colobsal picture of the 
balloon and ourrti Ives surrounded by myiiads of vane 
gated rainbow tints A full half hour the spectral 
refleefbd picture hovered constantly by our s le I aeh 
slender thread of the network appeared distended to the 
size of a ship s cable, and we ouiselves like two tremen- 
dous giants enthroned on the clouds Towards evening 
It again bacame hazy , our ballast was exhausted, and 
we fell With alarming rapidity, which my companion 
'iscirtained by his barometer, although it was not ap- 
parent 40 the senses We weie now surrounded tor some 
time by a thick tog , and as we rapidly sunk through it, 
we lieheld in a f(^ minutes the earth beneath glowing 
in the most bnlHant sunshine, and the towers ot Pots 
dam, which we distinctly beheld, saluted us With a joy- 
ful carillon Our situation, however, was not so full of 
festivity as our reception. We had already thrown out 
oui mantles, a roasted pheasant, and a couple ot bot- 
tles of champagne, jvhich we had taken with us for the 
purpose of supping in the clouds^ laughing hi aitily at the 
idea of the consternation which this proceeding would 
cause in any of the inhabitants of the earth who happened 
to be sleepuig upon the turf, w case the pheasant should 


fall into hie mouthand tbeseinoat Ins feet , but we goutd 
not forbetf hofung that it wduid not descend n^n luL 
head, as fiisteadoTan agreeable excRemen^ iol^is brain 
it would act the part of a destroying ShnnderboU. Wo 
were ourselves, like the otbor articles, tumbling, but to 
our great consternation Ore saur nothmg bonedth Us but 
water (the various anna and lakes of the n\er Ifavel), 
only here and there intermixed with wood, to w hich we 
directed our course as much as po^vibte We approach-^ 
ed the latter with great velocftf, which appeared to 
me trom the height like an insigniflcant thicket In a 
few seconds we were actually banging op onn o^ the 
branches ot the shrubs, for such 1 really belteved them to 
be, in coiibcquenre of which, 1 commenced making the 
necessary arrangements to descend, when Reicbhard, 
with great animation, called out, * In GoJ's name, stir 
not , we are entangled on the top of an immense pme I* 

1 could hardly behtve my eyes, and it required the lapse 
ot several bCLomU to convince me tint what he asseited 
was really true having entnely lost in 1 few hours, thecd* 
pacity of measuring distance Wc were most certainly 
perched on the highest branches ot an enormous tree, and 
the means to descend setom inv n ivc poweis it defiinre, 
we called or rather shouted tor help— hrst in s< 1 >, then in 
duetto— till we bei,an to feat that we shoul 1 be obliged 
to support our character ot birds h\ roi^tingin the tree, « 
for night WIS fast approaching. \t length we saw an 0 h- 
eer tiding along the nigh road, which caused us to rt lew 
our cries with redoubled vigour he paused, but thinking it 
might be robbers who wt re endeavouring to inveigle him 
into the wood galloped off with the rapidity of lightening , 
but as wc continued vociferating, he gave a heiven diieot- 
e I glance d^covered ns, raised hiiqjself in the si Idle, ten- 
ed in hf» lioise, and with out'*fretched neck an i distended 
< >cs, endeavoured to asceitain, if possible, the nature of 
the singul ir nrst he behcl 1 in the gigantu pine At length 
having s itibht i himself tli it wc weie le illv not of the wmg- 
e 1 c reati >n he procured men lad lers, ind a ra riige from 
the neighbiurin^ town But as all this con'»umel no m- 
conbidi I able space of time wr remained perched m mid 
air, ind It was quite diiX when w aiiived at Potsdam 
with OUI balloon which by the way, wis very little in- 
jured We took up nir abole at the Hermit Hotel, at 
tint li ne hi lly (unlueteJ whcie we, alas ' hid ample 
reason to ri gret the los> of our s ipper ^Chambet s*s Ediu* 
buigh Joutnil 

F^araoise Hloaim 0, AM> oiiii>u Poi'Ms By Marx 
Bloxiiam, am 1 >NDON, 1834 

It miy appeal ( xtraordinary to the uninitiated reader 
that Mr liloxh i n sh mid have chosen for the subject of 
his poem adopting tlu self sane till — an argmn it that 
In'* been put into iin nortal vi isc by Milt)n But let our 
author cxpl uii why h his hem iiilu 1 to do so — 

My reasons for selecting the subjeit wire those— 
as a poet I desire 1 to he ill oi inn — \lilton stool at the 
hi id of 1* igli->h poet v — lie was said to have filled m tho 
Paiiadisf RroAiviD— t hid n vei real his work. n>r 
Ji ivi to this d IV -the s ih|e( t suited m\ taste , was of tho 
kind whu h dl )ne by m ignitude anl dignity tille I the 
crivings of my mind— in eoiisequeace of having been 
ilready tieatcd by Milton, met iny views oi emulation, 
as a poet— haviug betn unsuccessfully treated by him, 

(i lesult in my opinion the nee^a>ary cotiseqience of 
its requiring a saim-nes^ of maehmeiy, more or less, with 
that 111 which In hat bicu previouslv tiiumphant) the 
iiel I was open for the election of a building to h irmonize 
with his, iml pirft rt the gi neral effer t, without deti act- 
ing from the rAuvnisE L isi— [ also eo isileiel and do 
c msider the •*ubiect as affording the amplest materials 
for poetry of the high* st order ** 

Now, we think it might have occurre I to Mr Blox- 
ham, even admitting foi a moment that Milton had filled 
111 his * Paradise Regained,” that the cnnseq^nence of 
such failure on bia part being to be attributed, on our 
author’s shewing, to the necoasaiy sameness of maehiu- 
ery, IS a result to which Mr Bloxham himself was equal- 
ly liable But the feeling which prompts a man to under- 
take a subject to which he conceives Mdiou to hav« 
been incompetent, is not to be reasoned with We re« 
member something like it described by a poet of the laftiir 
end of the Iasi century Ho says,— 

** So might an ill-conditioned flea, * 

Upon 
And Cl y 
'Lord 


Its lusty limbs desrant, 
with saltatory glee, 
bless us ' I’lu ail elephant. ^ 
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We iheU My mit o* our author's 

** ParadiM H^gaita^** W»* are withheld fiom casting 
^diculc upon It, m sacir driest of the subject. It 
;nav lea*« to »*i\o oup «;peciinfn It w 

ratirr gritt\. anC rntyrird for recitation, but it roust 
serve for w jiU of a* Mftler 

JEMfope ij|n Btr tchejl, a m Ud and disroal view. 

Lay HfU oot<»pread —her darltlv I urmng lake 
Ofiiuid ii^ni trof -on whose lurid h^ave 
Of inouniun rv? rders, with unbioho crest, 
fn swelt<^ii) nd«p sucffeding othci, lay— 

Peircst liffhnnngs dirting, vengelul, lound, 

And hoirsiot rhiind( is harsh, astounding roar, 
liliMrngItv hulks ilNmintled, tempest-lost, 

Thntorue Arinidi foimed. the length of some 
Who glorious erst he' I hi i\en— hut now thiir turn. 
That penodu comes, to feel their crime ” ‘ 

W e would piopose a subp ct to Mr Bloxinm and in 
deed, to many of our modern poets , and w( do not know 
tl it it would not be well to institute a prize for the sue 
cessful CO npetitor T et the pot ra b< r died ‘ J lit 
Murder of I line " and they might then not only wntc 
the pocniibut ilso mine of the point eoiistmily 
recurring to the mind) he pretty lertiin of doing the deed 
a« they Benton 

But whit Tre we to siv of ’Mr Bloxham s * Miiioi 
Poems Wh\ wt shill si\ tint thiv ire worthy of 
the author of ** Piiidisc lligiimd* Here hjo cxqui 
Bite little gem — all tindiim s ind tceliMg' 

10 ANIMA 

ON SFFi’^o urn ^^F^plnlnr'l ai a imiif ASbiMiiiY 
** Ah mIiv my heirt, that hiiibting throb, 
to "W hv this h VI r in my veins— 

Ah, wlurefoM u» fhit maddened sob, 

1 ell me what this tumult means' 

Ah, when fore is tint thnllmg shock, 

Why my bum 1 1 ill on fiu — 

Ah.whvmv knees (ornulsivi rock, 

W hat— i motion such iii''piie ' 

Ah, win m fren bliiig limbs refuse 
riieii lot' ling loid to heir— 

Why mists ind clouds my sight suffuse 
Objects, all, eontusiou wear ' 

*‘*ri8 she horseU'— ih spp tint fice— 

.Once It fond v he imed on me 
'lis shell isdf hpr eveiygiaie, 

Oh, help' 1 funt * 

Oh ' th It I ist liri ' ( lieie IS undoubted I'cnius m the 

coneeptio 1 of tint la^i line We can miagini the author 
\ainly scratching In he id for the co i luding rhyme an 1 
so, m a gloiious hirst of poeiie phrenry, ininioitali/ing 
the BCiatrh upon piper 

But if, in the elegant-sentimental Mr Bloxh im his 
thus shown hins If preoid roiupiie not ios-. n inik 
ably successful has he proved liiui->elf in tho pitguy fuuny 
Here IS a specimen — 

^ EPIGRAM 

On the CirtenpiWflence uhich took place betuetn thi til 
of \IouiU Cashel and the nishop of let ns 
** I he loss of Ferns oa his Suffiigan 
Miy Dublin's Bishop weep, 

Tot At ih C uhd in his diocese 
Doth visiigtlon keep. 

“ Nop this he all the change to mourn. 

What further do we sec — 

The temporal I ord becomes the spiiituil. 

The spiritual teinpoial be ” 


AFFPomo Associattov of Idfas— Poggio has tom- 
memdffited in his Facetin, ( Test book) a mortifying ex- 

S Tanatusn which a noisy deelaimei pi ovoked by his over- 
V initv A monk pn lehing to the pqpulace, made 
a mdat enormous and uncouth noise, by w hich a good wo- 
man, one of bis auditors, was so much affected, that she 
burst 8t>od of tears. Hie preacher, attnbutmg her 
Niaeof fonscieoce, exctliM within her by hn 
^aeftt for her and asked her why she was so 
Jffeeted hy his dtscoumb. ** Ifoly father," an- 
ipQproer, 'lama poor widow, knd was accus- 
.b maibtaiit rays If by the tabor of Ftn ass, which was 
f tM by my Ia(8 husband. But alas ' wry poor beast is 
d, ana your preaching brohjdtthts braying so strongly 
^ my Tecollectiop, that 1 could not reatain my giief." 


ITALY. 

( from the Second Part Oc^f publuhed ) of Mr, DTiioafi, 

I Junior*b * Rei Uutnnat y i pick **) 

Set the red suu, the silver moon upspnng, 

And morn again its rosy radiance shed 

Upon the purple mount iins , o’er the plain 

The sunbeam bteals, and o’er th gloomy woods, < 

And into light the ilusky river>^ glide ^ ^ 

In n lose ine song of bifds from huniiy trees, ' 

1 hi ir leaver, all miiveniig in the gentle iir. 

The piiinal bieaiiiiflk of the waking world , 

1 dir lb the davyn^ ri{,ht fan, and full of hope, 
i hough riimson eve is memory s gorgeous dower , 
b an IS thi dawn ind poets love its breath ” 

But can its sunbeam on a faiier scene 
i hail tiiine f talia, rest when on the hill 
1 he ho lied i niivc nt crowns, it bnghtly falls. 

Flanked by i single tree the sea-boin pmi , 

Or p ii kling village with its tall thin tower 
Mid oichards buwere 1, and fiilds of Indnii grain, 

With vinrs enclosed and ploughed by milk white bteeis. 
Calls into lucid life ^ 


PHlLOLOGll AL CRinClSM 

1 1 the T iitois of the ^^u Yoik Mirror" 

We often sc an 1 liear^such phra'^e* .*'* the toilowiug — 
•* A g»)d many,’ or “ si^wd deal,” for i p eat many oi 
gieitdeil tlietmi Hist and two /iit verse " for the 
fint tutu and last twt verses, * ou iccoUnt of his t/l 
heiltk ’ for on account of his i/bie«s , ' I do not think he 
will itcovi f, ’ for I think he will not reiover “ a fine piece 
of cloth, foi ipiei f of/i ir r/ot^ , " hi is illy qualified,' 
for he it/ qiialiiied , * thin are i ^ud many eirecc/mg 
wt ll-wntten nrticles among them for a pi eat many eicee- 
diHgly well wiitti n iiticlcs , you are veiy mu h imstakni 
111 your supposition ’ foi you veiv wnr/i /ni*ti/e in your 
supposition, ' this house tilt* foi this house to be lei 
* tills offiie IS opinfioni tin to four, for ten till f ur, 
" hnjeopai dized every thing, for he je?paided eveij thing. 

FIlILOLOOIA. 

Tompt iniFNT TO Mn and Mns Wood iv liiEniCA — 
I III gailiutiyoi the Bostonim i \ ove )ial , inJall the 
world know tliatthej lie igen luussel o' fells v lx sides 
J hey ha\i litcly ippiuve I thenisi 'ves wort iv to h held 
in honour byahiiilsome lisphv of both the e commend 
abli qudlitieb , ai d tiu form in win h it ciineto our know- 
ledge wis tbit of an ilcgiiil silver vise presented to Mr 
in 1 Mis I 0 I by d f omniilU c of genlleiTien,eliirgtd with 
that pleasing otfic I by the sub f iibi rs whose money pro- 
em eel the i legant i,ifl This handiomi and merited com- 
pliment wis sugges'id at i social meeting, determined 
upon at once, ind c imed into i ffect with a Iiberali 
ty ind a piompcitmle ihirutenstic of Boston. J he 
vase is nearly fifUen mi lies in height, and twelve 
wide ind with the Ralvcr, weighs marly seven 
pounds Ihf dfsun of the chisel work is simple 
and elegant and the woikminslnp very^hne We are 
ebpecially pleised with the simple bicvityof the inscrip- 
tion, which ibiitbeiibed within a wreath, sustained by a lyre 
and a music -b ok, open , on one of the pages of which aro 
the first notes ofthe iir i otnposi fl hy Mi Maeder of Bos- 
ton, for the lines wiittcn bv Mr Powei, in reference to the 
pre sent the iiiscnplinn is nothing more than — " Pretjented 
to Joseph dll I Mill Wood, by their Boston friends, as a 
renienibniKi of km J wish s Boston, Miss, L S. A., 
Ml} 8, 18o4, The committee ch iiged with the piesenta 
tion consisted of rominodoie Elliolt, I f. S Sullivan, 
Thomas Power, Nithimel Gieeiij and John PreBton, 
Esquires i he vase was pieseiited on Monday, the 
twenty bixtli of May. ^ 

Queen £i ieablui -In he^evasive aoswei^ to therCom- 
mons in reply to their petitions to her qiajesty to marry, 
she has employed an energetic woid ** Weie 1 to tell 
you that I aid not mean to marty, I might say less that 1 
did mtc ud , and wr re I to tell yoMhat f do mean to mai - 
ry, J might sav more thin it is proper for you to know , 
therefore 1 give you an arisver. Ansnerless *-^D*Israeli, 
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Even in this latter case, themt should be limits to 
the insertion of such high emanations/ whetW In 
prose or verse. Thus: — if I were Editor Of the 
Bengal Annual, the Orient Pearl, the Orienial 06- 
server, or the lAterarg Gazette, or of all of them 
tog€;(her ; I should make it a Mede-and-Per- 
siaA law to insert every thing with whicU fnight 
be favored by the time-being Governor mnenl in 
Council, provided it were not more than one year 
old, and had never appeared, within that time, in 
any great British or Irish Periodical : hut 1 do so- 
lemnly declare I should put forth my Annual, or 
Gazette, ornamen ted with blank spaces, Mitber than 
fill up with t!ie kind of poesy which one sometimeg 
sees embellishing every one of our Indian Literaries. 
Any reader of this who happens to be blandly dis- 
posed, is welcome to class my own effusions high 
among the foregoing vituperated lots 9 and if be bo 
in a mood, or temperament, exceedingly bland in- 
deed, he may avail himself of jt to class also kis own 
(if any) even higher than mine in the same immor- 
talising roll, but let that turn out as it may, I do 
hereby most nobly and overtly protest against any 
more of Mr. T. B. Macaulay’s compositions being 
raked out of by-gone home publications, ana 
laudatively criticised, or republished, here. I shall 
explain why I make this protest, and then it will 
be found to he in no spirit of depreciation ; but 
upon a sound and wholesome principle, to prevent 
what would at last prove the catastrophe of pro^iti- 
tution of criticism, and a lowering of the literary 
character ; which ought to leave all direct and 
indirect flummery towards people in power, to 
political admirers, or assiduous place hunters. In 
a late* Literary Gazette there was republished, 
from a two year-old Friendship's Offering, a baUad 
called the Armada, and stated to be the work Of 
Mr. T. B. Macauley. 

Now I do allege (deny it all who choose) that 
whether that BaUad were the production of a 
Member of the Supreme Council of India, or of 
the youngest Cadet at a half batta Station, 1 
should praise it, as I hereby do, as one of the 
most spirited, and truly poetic fragments of the 
same nature, that I have any where seen. I equal 
it to the best of Lockhart^s Ballads (though it 
would not be the worse for one or two verbal im- 
provements of epithets ; such as/otr, or some like 
phrase, instead of gay lilies”— the word 
oesides, occurring a little higher up — and one or 
two more of the same naturef^ and 1 am only 
surprised how the man who covdd have so nobly 
* Late, that ia, to me, at thfa preaeat tia 


» 

POEtRY AND raO^E. 

BY CAPTAIN M*NAGHTfeN. 

It may be worth our while to enquire, especially 
as enquiry will do no good, into the cause and 
nature of t^e fact that Editors of Literary Periodi- 
cals hft up thtir voices, and cry aloud, for prose 
contributions ; and care less for poetical ones, in 
the long run, Vw taking one with another : — that 
is to say, A’s piece of poetry may be better than B’s 
piece of prose f but oi|t 4 Sf a dozen articles of each 
staple, there will be a far greater number of ptose 
than verse ones acceptable to the graciousness 
and acumen of the propitiated reader. Now a man 
may be a much less expert diver than what the 
writer of those good articles on Swimming evident- 
ly is ; and yet dive deeply enough into this matter 
to discover the cause of the asserted preference. 
It is this : ifot only is the greatest pro])ortion of 
periodical poetry (so to use the word) of low de- 
gree” in the scale of genius ; but mediocrity m 
poetry, unlike mediocrity in prose, is abhorred of 
the Crods, and is utterly unpardonable by mortal 
perusers. Further more, even as to good poetry : — 
It cannot be appreciated, as good prose can, by any 
but poetically soulcd readers ; and besides, it can 
be neither so succinct, nor so uninterrupted, as a 
medium for narrative, as prose can ; and for all 
and more, reasons combined there ever will 
be, as there ever have been, twenty pleased, or at 
least contented, readers of prose, to one devoted 
peruser of the gentler composition. Prose too, is, 
in master hands, flexible enough for any purpose ; 
but poetry is nut; and prose is on the whole, more 
easy to write than poetry, though Don Pope said 
not, in his reasons for versifying the Essay on Man. 

It 18 not, then, to be marvelled at, that the kings, 
whom 1 have referred to, under their other name of 
Editors, place a higher value upon unmetrical con- 
tributions, than upon those which are endued with 
the qualities of rhythm and rhyme 9 nor yet is it to 
be wondered at, tW the latter should be poured 
upon them in greater quantities than tho former ; 
for all writers being, by constitution, ambitious, it 
foUaws that most of them endeavour to achieve the 
more difficult enterprise, in which, because it is 
the more difiicult, it is also not to be wondered at 
that they generally fail — and hence are logically ac- 
counted for the multifanous rejections on the part 
of English Editdh, of “A. B.” “Tyro;” “A young 
must;” “ Anna;” and a number more — not like 
swans of any color— and the many entreaties of 
D L. R. for* prose contributions to the Bengal 
Annual. Being a Mt himself, he does not pre- 
tend not to valua. tHa genuine article r but being, 
unfortunately,, good-natured sort of Editor, he 
often gives a nook to certain specimens of the tune- 
ful craft, which nothing short of their being the 
compositions of the Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor General of India in Council ought for a mo- 
ment to indaence him in dressing up in typo. 

f . 


preMat Umo; INK Itwill !»• 

oldbefore tbe«e rDmarkit can bo laid beforo the retder. How- 
eror, we unfortunate, and exuibeated, up oouattV psopto 
muit be allowed reaaonable time to utter our ol^faotfoos to 
whaterer io done in the metropolio, with which 
any wltecoaoeraed. Should any more ouch, estr eifo mrm 
mediately appear, the principle of myoppoolti^ JJlUJBgr 
equally to Ubom ; so that oome ooit of genefu Pf tyw 
^ch the repetition cannot appear in^dlosiMM he 
entered before we get out Earl Mnnater or MulgrnreLjr 
t But eepedally one bad, tod, 
epithet, wMch the authoria towhy imptowg to an^g y e^ 
to forfeit S hoary quantity ofdiancter M nyean pMpw sad s 
true hiatorian. He oaya 

•• From aU the tottariaa afiba Towpr psti'd Issd flis traim 
ofy^ar;” 
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•uog ** our glorious sshcPjBR radem/— the ban- 
nes of our pride could ever have politically 
countenanced the set who exalted, in theijr pro- 
cessions, the tri-cSlor to a nearei equality with it 
thnn the result of battle ever sanctioned —but 
this IS no place for controversial politics, which 
at any rate, I h u * almost wholly discarded 
PraiS 3 enough 1 hi\ given to that billat^, and on 
the justice thereof I stoke, such as it is, my criti- 
cal repute , and it c uinot, therefore, be m impeach 
meat of the EJitor’s julginent, that I find fault 
with Its repuhlicition now Moreover I declare I 
Jhave no design, and no feeling of desire, to attri- 
bute the act to unbecoming flutery , — but how 
came it to be overlooked when th'> FnendsAtp^s 
Offering for 1833 first ariived m India , an 1 when 
Mr Macauley was not our legislative mc^nher of 
Council ?t Upon this principle, wlut deal of 
republication there would ha\e been, if Goorge 
Cdnnmg had come to reign over us ' — and well 
it IS for Lord Willia n himself thot he never com- 
tnitted rhyme lu his bo)ish da}s, to have it cast 
up to him now, in Ins maturity, by bad foe, 

Whereat 1 boldly b11o>,o that foai ontcicd not the ttout 
hearti of Bnifland on that memorable occasion It was a Ur 
leelin^ that swelled tho hi oast ot our noble Queen, 
as the rode down tuc rinks of her aimy, and declared to them 
that the<tliought U * 1 scqru that Parma should presume to 
pnghtto the realm she TOieiiieJl and the lespmsive ac 
claims of that K*^llant multit idt re echoing the pi oud scnti 
me&t, were not tho detaten ot a ei iron spirit Nay, tho 
whole voue of the Ball id lUelt eontridiets the assortion and 
the Tory iMXt line d fiob * thi existence ot an opposite soiisa 
tiop,sothat i think the d Htieh wis modollcd on lludibrass 
dictum — 

** One f)i frnir ml ono fji rhyme, 

1 think s sodicieiit at a time 

It may not bo easy to mike the require I emendation with 
out altoniig the whole eoiplet but bottei to ciase it alti^e 
tlior (It bdi ig pai(i> iurpluiage, at any rate as the eaiuio i a 
tear is just previously m nuoiiod) thii liavo it stand as it 
18 By toy kaiidomt it i poet ot Bess a own time had indited 
tuih a pUias«, h wiiIl hive stoii atm eliuiec ot a b)x ou 
the ea from th Riyil Hiiil a lieaity at least is tlie one 
its mttnitftPUve bestavred ou Lssex 


* 1 do not know upon what uuth irity a banner is male 
feminine mire espeeially here, whi re the Lion is so piomi 
iMAtly, and propel ly putioiih as the uatioual device Ait 
our writois, whether in veise or piosw hive agreed to make 
It neuter sailors aloiio soeiuiu^ to intriii^c ta» rule in 
favor of the male geutei, by eatUuj ou of oirLusi^usa 
Jack^lha Stan laid that waved ovei the evpinnj^ Wolte 
Abeicrombiv, Nelson, and Moore, hai been dLSenlitd us it , and 
the dag that ** foi a uiousuud years has brav d the battle and 
the bre^ae — the meteor ilag of Lnglaud^has not been eon 
Toicad by the Foot into a le niiiin a tide Iho officer who 
carries colours is called an Lasign,//om the colours, 
which could hardly b , it they were oouiiderod femmmiH-au 
isn^ugn tminc, with us at least (though it is too hot tor him 
to be Slgniferous) the opening blossom of tho male bud called 
a Oadet—and even cue French hajUs weio never described 
as shies, whwn tli u frequent captures wero noted in the 
Pemiiaulai de»atehes, and in tho traxitte of Waterloo An 
eagle, in the Komaii tongue, no doubt was feminine but 
fjwy, for 1 have no immediate means ok reference weie the 
Homan Bigles usaully eousidered not Dip into txsar, or 
ladtus, and see 
s. 


t Had he, now, on turning ovei some former Calcutta The 
eaurus of htciaturo, Ip. held a h iii Is i ue critique on his tiag 
nidnt, he might have justly cons dered it a geuuiue tribute t 
hia poetical merit —a feeliug he eauujt possiblj be imboei 
with imfr, though the abstract mciit is as ^reat as bwf irc 1 
1, or 0 li H or R 0 0 oi any o h r initial of a small, un 
ittOiMifetiak, Pamassian, wero to see one of out pieces thui 
'itanoug many, out of a l40udou woik, we uiigh 
the selection to the ciities aiucoio opimoi 
the mead for wnat other possible motivi 
r But in this case 1 defy it to be equally grati 
I rapeht my convictioa that it was the e tect o 
ot tho piece and dwt the notice is mentei 
^/Onth hear, provided there wad no forme 
the same It m tor the uidependenct 
that ■ hni thus anxious and ind^tmdLnoe whiol 
influOfhe of politics, wealth, attd other cireuin 
VO eliM lost to hnglaud For ag that I liavi 
e Mr M Jiecome a regular optttnbutor, am 
ns applopP on the scitetu ot IndJan Uttraturo 



OT worse friend Good gracious me'— when I 
become the military Memoerof Council"— but 
It be vilders me to thinly of it — especially as it is 
not, by^iny means, impossible Well, then, it 
may be seen at once, and no offence to any one, 
why 1 piotest against this kind ot resuscitation 
It will tike both a deal of time and a deal of room 
b''foida//Mr Macauley’s Edinburgh Review Ar- 
ticles, and Parliamentary speeches, can be rephb- 
lished (pity it was not thought of when ha was 
morel) Secretary to the Board of Controul ') and 
IS tew of them evince so much genius as the bal- 
lad, and as all of them have rather more of smart- 
ness than of depth, it m ly not be very agreeable 
t) us to hue them thus indicted, — wherefore I 
again piotest against the pnncijilt of the thing, 
while I justify and applaud D L Rs selection, 
as a matter of pure literary ta'ste • It he can get 
any MSS fro n the aame iiarter, and of equal 
poetic merit, let him be happy and thankful , for 
It will do honor and grace to his pages, even with- 
out the sirtiie of the writer’s name Noi need Mr 
M be loat i to relax fro n odif lal labours, fof some 
dalliance with the mu-^e , for a to idneoS for poetry 
never yet did a man’s mind any injuiy A greater 
lawyer than ever he will be, if he legislate f ir even 
fifty }ears, and that is, or was, Blackstonr, not 
only loved the muse, but confessed his tond, re- 
luctant delay m finally parting with her, for a 
matriinoni il alliance with the black Grace of law , 
and truly does Walter Savage Landor (therein a 
ci\ ihsed, rather than a savage, Lindoi) siy that 
poetry opens many sources of tenderness, that 
he for ever in the lock without it ” And it does 
so, not only in the rock of the wi iter's heart, but 
in that of the reader's likewise, foi many a chord 
IS struck hy a line of seise which till that moment 
had never i ibrated at all, or only m dibcordance 
The misfortune, for leaders and Editors, is that 
authors, especially >oung authors, estiecially^ me- 
diocre }Oung authors, especially album-entered 
mediocre young authors, love better to behold 
themselves in printed poesy than in jirmted prose , 
and, besides, the human heart is, when in the 
freshness of youth, at lea'vt, almost naturally poe- 
tical , and it h is a thousand thoughts and aspira- 
tions which It feels are inexpressible in oidmary 


* Notk by thb Emroa —We noticed tho Frisudshlps 
Offering for 1811 in the L ttrary Gazette for January iTth 
of the same yeir, but we apologized for making our ex 
tracts at random as we had not had time to peruse the 
work with care In our hurried gUnoe at the contents Mr 
Maoauley s poem escaped us A triend brought it to our 
notice after that gentleman s arrival in this country We 
then transferred it to our columns for two reasons in the 
first place because we ajipreciated its intrinsic beauty, and in 
the second place because the arrival of Mr Macauley gave a 
peculi ir interest to his produebons in the eyes of the iiflhan 
Community 

We are not at all shamed of ourmobvos If we could 
put a window to our breast on this occasion our leaders 
should be very welcome to a peep into the interior At the timo 
the late Bisbi^ H her camo to India speumens of his poetry 
weie also republished in the Calcutta Pbnodicals from a si 
milar cause When a faiur us personage comes amongst us 
and takes n prominent place in our society wt become *especi 
ally inteiested mhis sayings and doings But it is not only 
high place connected with high reputation ^hat occasions this 
keeling If a hair dresser or a plough boy or a tailor with a great 
European reputation tor literary genlos were to visit India w« 
sboiud undoubtedly give a fresh and particular attention to bis 
writings and be oagor to revive his dauns to general ad 
miration by laying apaumens of hts talent before our 
readeis 

Thu aippears to us so natural snd somudilnthe common 
course ok things that we never dreamed for a moment that 
we should have been suspected of a want af independence 
from tho aimple fact of our quotsag dnUioat comment a few 
renae of a man of genius who had Jnqt reacM our diores. 
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prose ; and which yet it is incapable of clothing in 
the language of poetry, though not wanting in the 
conception like the miids of children, which 
think much that the tongue cannot ade^ifately^* 
utter, and so much of which gushes forth at the 
sparkling and speaking* eyes. It is these lame and 
impotent attempts a^ich have most tended to 
*bring minor poetry, at all events, into disrepute ; 
and if their appearance cannot be avoided in the 
majority of even English Periodicals, where an 
Editor’s choice is no independent and extensive ; 
how, alas 1 can they be suppressed in India, where 

take and be thankful” is the accompanying ex- 
hortation ! 

There is yet another reason why poetry for 
periodicals is more abundantly supplied than prose. 
A piece of (loetry may be written without the labor 
ot inventing a plot ; a single thought, a solitary 
incident, will aullice for a piece, either good, bad, 
or in iidereiit, according to the powers of him, her, 
or it, into whose head the thought may come, or to 
whom the incident may occur. But a prose con- 
tribution must be, almost always, an essay or a 
tale ; for sentiment alone will not do for it ; and 
neither an essay nor a st(fry, to be good for any 
thing, is so easy a matter to perpetrate, as the 
dunce of a reader to whom it appears to be run olT 
■0 glibly, i-* very apt to conceive. But how ininy 
happy and beautiful ideas .are there occasionally 
gliding into, and through, every contemplative 
mind — being at the same time poetical — which 
could neoer lie expressed in pure or sober prose so 
as to convey half the delight to the reader that he 
otherwise experiences from their perusal. Burns’s 
address to the little mouse, or to the wounded 
hare, could not even by itself, have been so sweet- 
ly conveyed to us through the agency of prose ; 
and Hume and Sir James Mackintosh might have 
laid their historic heads together for a twelve- 
month, and not then, nor in any other given 
period, have presented us with so vivid, and elo- 
quent, a picture of the effect of the Armada’s re- 
ported advent, as Mr. Macauley has done in the 
splendid ballad herein before adduced. Well, 
then; when such conceptions are engendered in 
the said contemplative miud, its most natural eifort 
is to cast It forth to the swinish multitude in the 
pleasant form of a pearl-poetic -negligee ; which 
the said multitude are only too prone to receive iii 
butagnintmg kind of manner, on discovering (here- 
in differing from both the domestic and the jungle 
hogs) that the pearls have not emanated from the 
genuine oyster ; but are only imitations of that 
animal’s secretion, pretty enough to look at, but 
of no use to any body but the owner, and not of 
any^'emarkabie degree of utility even to him. Yet 
the original idea may have been as lofty, or as 
beautimlly simple, as any that arose in the breast 
of Milton, or of Burns, while thinking of melan- 
choly, or of the “ timorous beastie” whose rural 
domicile the ploughshare had destroyed ; only it 
had injustice done to its beauty by the unskilful- 
ness of the artist who transmitted it into language $ 
and, like man/a good story, got marred in the 
relation. On perceiving this mishap, the writhing, 
agonised, Editor to whom the effusion is sent, either 
exclaims with the voice of a Stentor, or breathes 
in a murmur so gentle that it requires the aid 
of the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s to enable 
the contributor to hear mm, that it is unworthy of 
a place in his fastidious columus ; or, that it is 
very pretty, indeed, but that he is at prei^ent over- 


loaded with accepted poetry, and wonld prefer a 
prose ariicle from the same giftid : or, worst 
of all, he inserts the composition in a relenting* 
hour, and insures to himself the anathema of the 
maltreated subscriber. It is true, there may bo 
such a thing (present company always politely 
excepted) as a lame article even m prose ; 
but still prose never limps as poetry often does f 
and until the march of intellect shaH have ad- 
vanced so many mental leagues as to alter ** ei^sting 
circumstances” so completely that the immense 
majority of readers shall be Athenian-like judg- 
es of classical composition, and turn away from • 
an iH-written article with as great a sense of dis- 
gust as th'it with which the lace, and indeed the 
whole person, of Monsieur Ude would be averted 
from a CklcuUa Supper until then, 1 say, the 
mass of peop e for whom a literary Editor unwea- 
nedly caters, will think as highly of very indifferent 
proseas of very different poetry ; and the demand for 
prose will continue to bo propoitionateiy great on the 
part of monarchs who reign over the Press. Yet* 
shall poetry How in upon them, for their sins, as con- 
stantly as Horace (if it was lloraf'p) told the clown 
that the river would continue to roll on to all eternity ; 
and I hereby proclaim my entire willingness to 
wager the extremely long odds of this identical arti- 
cle, in its intellectual value, dgain^t all the General 
Orders issued since the tiiiij ot the Marquis of 
Hustings, that both U. L. Richardson, and W. 
Kirkpatrick, tiie Editors of the two Calcutta uinnu- 
ah, will declare that in spite of all their most zeal- 
ous endeavours to procure plenty of good prose 
articles for their respective books, they have each 
received as much rhyme as would overflow their 
tomes though prosaic contributions were indig- 
nantly rejected. Happy are they who can com- 
miiiie with their readers equally well in either form 
ot speech ; and who can give to every thought the 
garb must appropriate to its particular nature : 
Look at William and Mary Howitt ( I only wish I 
could heartily forgive the latter, even for her 
beauty’s sake, for having once left out a whole line 
of my own, in correcting a proof sheet of a Helico- 
nian gern) how deliglitfully they write, in either 
guise, of tields, and flowers, and all nature’s love- 
liness ; and look also at Elia ; and, in prose parti- 
cularly, look at Leigh Hunt when ** babbling of 
green fields and at the delightful introductory 
stanzas of Scott, in several of his glorious Poems, 
addressed to his dearest friends, and expressing a 
thousand tendernesses and sympathies for which 
the best prose would have been *' all too rude 
and look how beautifully Muir (the Della of Black- 
wood) pours out the thoughts which, in minds so 
attuned, the sight, or the memory, of the delicious 
wall-flower faileth not to give birth ; and look at ** 
L. E. L. in her homage to violets, and her happy 
utterance of fine and delicate thoughts in her 
very original prose stories in the first Book of 
Beauty; and look at the many more similarly gift- 
ed people who are living, and who have lived, and 
agam let us exclaim happy are they who can clothe 
their sentiments in either verse or prose, agreeable 
to read ; and whose brains are not tormented by 
excellent ideas struggling in vain for proAiulgation 
as Addison’s were when as Secretary of state, he had 
to indite a Latin epistle of an oflicial cast, and was 
superseded in the employment, no| for want of 
knowing what to say, but for not being able to eay 
it with equal fluency and elegance ! Thus it cometh 
to pass t&t even clever and inspired men are awers 
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' of conceptions which they cannot describe in such 
manner as to satisfy themselves ) but the Intter pe* 
fculiarity is not in operation with the small poet 
whom Editors abnor ; for he always satisfies him- 
selft even if his success should extend no further : 
and if he happen to lucubrate upon a rose, and 
commit his pensive meditations to ink, he will be 
singularly delighted with the power of liis effusion. 
Now an article in prose has not this virtue, where- 
with to be its own exceeding great reward to the 
ready writer ; for we do not pore over our prosy 
emanations with that pelting sort of loath- to-part 
» affection with which we read and re-read our poetic 
ebullitions before we commit them to the tefider 
mercies of a Stepsire Editor, or the yet tenderer 
handling of some maleficent Printer who cries 
havoc, and lets loose the dogs of errafa on our 
darling composition. Again, therefore, it is no 
wonder that poetry is more rife than prose' in the 
balaam bqx attached to every literary periodical ; 
^and that the doomed Editors thereof should in 
‘^Bngland shiver, and In India perspire, with ap- 
prehension as they desperately tear open each fast 
following bundle of pabulum which arrives in their 
sanctum. Alas, poor poetry ! for in addition to 
the advantages already enumerated on the side of 
prose^ even its own regular professors arc easdy 
seduced into abandoning it for the rival sister; so 
that an admired poet is soon allured to try his 
powers upon a novel or a tour I Every good poet 
IS a good prose writer ; — a rule to which 1 am not 
aware of any exception ; — but as the reverse hold- 
eth by no means good, and as the majority of rea- 
ders have not poetry in their souls, it follows, over 
and over again, that even middling prose will he 
to them mure acceptable than excellent verse. An 
individual of that majority will sail the ocean, 
travel the continent, beholu the heavens, and yet 
not be conscious of any overpowering emotion of 
admiration or delight, arising from the magnifi- 
cence or the loveliness of the nature which he sur- 
veys : — 

** A primrose by the fountain's brim, 

A yellow primrose is to him,— 

And it ib nothing more I" 

and accordingly the most inspired of poets could 
never succeed in exciting any sympathy in 
Buch matter of fact sensoriums. No doubt a great 
many* male readers will prick up their amazing 
longitude of ears in utter amaeement at what I can 
possibly have to say about a daisy, and yet I have 
a good deal to say about it ; or rather a good deal 
to say which was once suggested to iny mind while 
thinking of the pleasant places in whicn that ** wee 
modesty crimson-tipped flower” used to raise its 
cheerful countenance : — ^in thinking upon them 
while 1 was far, far, away from them all, — boiling, 
broiling, stewing, and trickling, beneath the fierce- 
ness of an Indian sun, ** all in a hot and copper 
idty;” and while three fourths of those who deign- 
ed to think about me at all, imagined, in their 
cimrity, or their sapience, that I was hatching 
*^piteaoUva mischief.’^ 

MUSINGS ON DAISIES • 

Thedalsjrf the daisy !*-I long to see again, 

That sweet and unobtrusive flower, upon my native plain. 
With It how often have 1 wreath'd a co tonal, to deck 
The' brow' of same young maiden,, pr a garland for her 
neck ! • , ^ - 

A boyish and a girlish love, but not without its fued, 

If a nval braid was chosen, or if I another yxio'd ! 

Now pdbliAecI, in the Adi sense of the iroMb for the Ant 
time— but 1 kM>pe not for the last. 


Yet fond and light of heart would we to some wild bow 
eret steal. 

Unscath'd by all the bittergr grief maturer love must feel. 

Ti®. Baile’s flower of home, 

w Inch most of all recalls our hearts, though lar our foot- 
steps roam . 

We see the rose and violet beneath an eastern sky. 

And the briar and the wall-flow’r sweet will sometimes, 
glad the eye ; 

And blossoms liki the harebell blue, and primrose *pale, 
there be, 

And the perfume of the hawthorn sheds the scented bau- 
bool tiee : 

But the banish’d man would liefer view the dgisy white 
and small, 

The time-mark of bis boyish life of pureness, than them all. 

The daisy ! the daisy !— enameller of the green ! 

The sward hath nought of magic pow'r where thou art not 
its Queen. 

A brighter bud, and fragranter, may decorate the ground. 

But the heart — the heart— no home can own, wbe.e thou 
art never found. 

We’ve here no meadow's silken grass, where we might love 
to lie, 

And lu>ten to the cuckoo’s note, or streamlet purling by : 

Oh! cheerless is the wandeior’s lot, in alitin lands to 
dwell ; 

He comes, and hears no welc orfic said : he goes, and no 
farewell !• 

The daisy ! the daisy I— when I was but a boy. 

And e’er I knew enough of grief iny gladness to alloy : 

1 little deem'd the hour would come, when 1 could blithe- 
ly yield 

The hopes of worldly fortune for one daisy-dotted field. 

But bright was life’s boruon then, and bow iny spirit 
long’d, 

To snap the lein that checked me yet, and throng where 
others throng’d ! 

To run the race which manhood runs, o'er ocean, mount, 
and plain, — 

Oh ! would 1 had the daisied knoll, and thoughtless life 
again ! 

The daisy I the daisy !— spring's longest-living child I 

Thou call’st to niiud the liour^ when yet tlie heart was 
undefird ; 

When bounding o'er the fragrant fields, with fei^t that 
lightly sped, 

Thy small, elastic, stem would rise uninjur’d from our 
tread ; . . 

When flying on the spirit’s wings, we knew nor grief nor 
care, 

Blit deem'd the world a paradise, and all within it fair : 

How many a sear’d and weary man, in crime or sadness 
bleep’d, 

A harvest little thought of in that daisy time, hath reap’d I 


The daisy! the daisy !— oh, may my lot be yet, 

To see it grace the happy plains my heart doth not forget! 
To bee it wreath’d by other hands, as sinlespand as young. 
As mine were when its buds, to deck so.me Pen form, I 
strung ! 

To hear their burst of ringing glee, as o’er the meads they 
stray, 

And think my own wat loud as their’s, my spring-time 
mood as gay ; • 

When with the merry lark 1 rose, the linnet’s nest to seek. 
And the carmine-tin^mg kiss of morn was lavish’d on my 
cheek ! 


From this the reader, who has been already 
pourtrayed in the act and attitudb of elevating and 
pointing his elongated ears, in doubtful anti- 
cipating wonderment regarding what there was to 
say in connection with the lowliest floweret of the 
field, may learn that, on a like principle as beau- 
tiful glass is made out of even unattractive sand, 
BO pleasing ideas may be derived from ordinary and 
generally neglected weeds, or from buds scarcely a 


• This lino is ibrmsd of too bosutlAil a thought for me to 
appvoprUtc it, farther than 1 have done by rendering it into 
poOric motrei without an fMiknowledgnent that 1 am indebted 
fop It to a mournful observation oontained in that most agreo- 
side of aU journalised tours— the Diary of an In/alid. 
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degree superior to i^eda, in man’s pnisaie estima- 
tion. I do not at all deny the probability of a 
very modest person’s be^ng afraia to write upon 
any thing which had almdy receirod adbrnment 
from the fervid pen of Boros ; but in the first 
place, I do not set up as being a person of that 
description ; and, in the next place. Bums was not 
himself the first Poet, any more than I shall be the 
laA, attracted by the unpretending daisy ^which 

is, indeed, a piece of poetic property common to all 
worshippers of the rural muse, who are only for- 
bidden to trespass on their precursor’s thurnghts, as 
elicited by its virtue, acting on their own peculiar 
frame of mind and situation at the moifient. The 
daisy was wy favorite wild flower before I knew 
that such a person as Robert Burns had ever ex- 
isted ; and 1 experienced as young and as vivid a 
delight in* again beholding it, silver-specking the 
meadows, and the green slopes of the hedge, the 
other day in England, as 1 used to have on seeing 

it, the first thing, on the glowing morn of some 
sunshiny holiday, unembittered by the ferule or 
the l^the birch of the fasAj-master. But, next to 
the amiable desire ofjgratifyiiig myself (and, upon 
occasion, some one beside) which desire, and not 
that of fame, has ever been the origin of all iny 
rhyming deeds; 1 write the foregoing kind of 
sentiment for the solace of only poetic-minded 
people : 

** And if their gentle spirit love the strain, 

Knough for.me ; though midst the louder thrung, 

Few may be louiid to prize, or listen to it long." 


THE NOVICE. 

** Cct tht’c (o a Nunnery ** -Shahipeure. 

Vespers o’er, yet the convent bell 
Llteis 11^ aoleiiin :.uund 
’Tis a wdining knell, like a mystic spell 
i*ilhug the dir aiound ; 

And slowly tolls tne sacristan, 

Gicy>lidii d and blind, a feaitul man : — 

VV ithin hei gloomy cell 
1 he gentle Novice tieinblmg stands. 

And o'er her painled iniSsdi sighs ; 

J3ut liei thoughts die iiuiii it sirayiug 
And u*dis die ill her decp»blue eyes. 

And clasped are her small white hands 
Dejectidly iii pi dying : 

All uncoiitiii d, her golden hair 
In lingletb fulling on hei breast 
Wbieli pants with love or canker’d care 
i'umultuously opprest — 
looks ftom the cdsement's giddy height 
Upon the scene below 
The waving trees m the btai-Iit night 
And river’s rippling flow : 

And wistfully she gazes round 
List'ning to catch the faintest sound 
Like sculptur’d image of despair 
So beautiful, yet sad her air. 

Rosiiie's young heart is purity 
Clear as her crystal rotary. 

Yet Uie abbess has Sent 
With all speed to the good St. Leu 
And the abbot and friars two 
Arrive in wonderment. 

Wit^ the vast lefectory 
They sit with elder sisteis three 
With faces of dole and fearful trouble 
And the lady Abbess stem and pale 
Covers her figure with her veil 
Which age has beat so nearly double. 

The sister Maud, with nose so red, 

And eyes upturn’d in saintly head, 

Thinks their pretty sinful daughter 
Sbeuld mortuy on bread and water. 


II 

M 


Tie wane tbaii a Turk or a Hindoo 
nMmjmUing 

With her white iiand out o'window 
His time and his senses be^iling ; 
And then sneh scented Billet-doux 
Hearts and I](arts, so vastly stupid 
Seal’d with a horrid naked Cupid." 


Reading a perfum’d billcUdoux 
A Clime so acarlet and quite nev^ 

Says i'ahitha with neck awry • 

So shocks niH 1 could almost cry ; , 

Forty beads each morning fasting 
Will teach the Novice lesson lasting; 
And Ursula, her eye-brows knitting. 
Kindly suggests a midnii;lit whipping ; 
Slowly the Abbess »i eiico broke 
As leaning on her ci uteli she spoke : 
Our gentle pious sitters three, 1 

Like Faith and Hope and Charity, ! 
Have cotinselM well an 1 daiutily ; J 
We’ll therefuie call oui nnuglitv child 
And tell her of the Penance mild. 


1 he Novice was call’d, but did niTt appear, 
And the inessentcer nun return’ll in fear. « 
’I’he beautiful girl ' Slip is far away 
But whitlier, ah whither' J may not say ; 

Yet how sh' escap’d, the s|«ter truly told 
By a laddci ol rope for a Ring of Gold. 

ErN£ST. 


EAST INDIANS. 

(Concluded front the Gazette qf2\$t February.) 

What ought the generality of En^t Jndi t ir at pre- 

sent to do in order to intprooe their condition f 

Since my last I hav.? had an opportunity of 
converuin^‘ with Mr. L. B. D — -o, a you.i^ man 
who has actually put in practice the plan I pro- 
pose. With a small sum of money, the aivi- 
dend of one of the A/^ency housf'a, he has purchased 
a property consisting of about 5 bi^^^^ahs situated at 
a place called Gurcha, a little beyond Balli^unji^e 
and about three miles from the Govcrnmcait hoU'ie. 
lie has there a small pucka house, and is trym;( a 
variety of farininar Hcliemea, many of which, he as- 
sures me, have already turned out profitable, so much 
80 that he has been led to engage /(round upon isara 
or periodical lease for the ]mrpose of extending his 
operations. I have not however been fortunate 
enough to obtain from him the particulars of his 
plan, the publication of them he thinks^ would 
be premature at present. He however assures me 
that ground about his neighbourhood may be pur- 
chased at six or seven rupees the cottah, or hired 
at four impees per biggah per annum. Now this 
is considerably below thA estimate 1 haVe given of 
the average price of ground in the suburbs. 1 
mentioned thirty rupees the cottah, and shewed thabi* 
upon that rate a considerable improvement in one’s 
economy could be made. But hare we have ground 
available four times cheaper than my estimate and 
within the distance 1 reckoned upon from the spot 
where the public offices are now concentrated. In 
fact, my informer has adopted in regard to convey- 
ance precisely the same plan 1 have recommended, 
with this diTOrence, that instead of having Chris- 
tian neighbouri to join him in his jaunt to and frqm 
his office, he is obliged to content himself with 
some Natives who reside in his neighbourhood and 
daily attend office. If the plan I r|commend were 
to be more generally ailoptWl, Mr. D. have 
companions more like himself who would render 
his short journey perhaps pleasanter. 
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1 have lived both in the country and the town, 
and have invariably found a peculiar advantage in 
cthe former, wbic^ 1 have hitherto omitted to men- 
tion. it is the characterintic of rural life that 
the different members of each neighbourhood arc 
in some measure interested in the welfare of one 
another. They are general I v acquaintancee, and 
ready to assist one another when necesihry. This 
naturally arises from the thinness of population in 
the cwoQtry and from the manner of living of the 
few who form the neighbourhood being similar in 
many lesfiects. In the town the case is very 
« diderent. I may be a printer and my nevt 
door 11 iglibour may be a cook : such dissimi- 
larity in the vocations could scarcely generate sympa- 
thy, or load to friendship. Hence wo often find that 
in |iO mlous parts of a city, men have lived next door 
to each other for years without becoiiiing acquaint- 
ed and without being in a capacity to render that 
help to e^ch other which poets and moralists con- 
sider as essential duties of man in a social state. 

confess this state of things cannot be changed ; 
yet 1 may he permitted to point out the superior ad- 
vantages of a rural and friendly neighbourhood, 
and tnose whom any particular vocation does not 
oblige to put up in an unsocial neighbourhood may 
with advantage adopt my recommendation. 

1 shall now'proceed to notice some of the other 
particulars in which an East Indian of the mid- 
dling class may make a change for the better in 
his domestic economy. 1 have now before me a 
a printed paper subscribed by hundreds of eminent 
medical uen iii K.-igland, with the celebrated Sir 
Astley Cooper at tlicir head, deprecating the use 
of all sorts of spirituoiis liquors as a common 
drink, and maintaining that they should be kept in 
families only a.s medicines. I would strongly re- 
commend the East Indians to follow their advice. 

1 would have them banish from their tables 
this worse than useless article of expense. My.sclf 
and several others 1 know did some years ago mo- 
derately use wines and linuors at our usual meals, 
and considered them at tnat time as necessary for 
the support of life as food itself. We however did 
not continue long in that delusion, and habit has 
now made us so indifferent to this kind of perni- 
cious beverage that we seldom even think of wine 
whilst sitting at our family meals. Except on par- 
ticulair occasions water is the only beverage we 
have used, and can confidently say that not the 
least injury to health or inconvenience of any kind 
has attended a habit not generally adopted. If the 
use of spirituous liquors has been considered by 
the faculty as injurious to health in the cold cli- 
mate of England, how^much more must it be 
so under the burning sun of Bengal ! Indeed the 
custom of the aborigines in this respect ought to 
teach us that wines and liquors are not the proper 
beverages for thH country. None but the lowest 
class among them use it publicly, and the more 
respectable sort of people never indulge in it but 
privately as they would in any other forbidden and 
disgraceful act. The use of liquors was more pre- 
valent in England, when the English first came to 
this <x>|iQtry than it is now. This practice of 
drinking iS'iast being banished from that country 
not only by the silent workings of education and an 
improved state of morals, but aly) by the exertions 
of those praiseworthy institutional (he Temper- 
ance Societies. Drinking is one of those vicious 
customs of ^or European ancestors, 1 ob- 

served bstWe has been adopted by us without due 


reflection. We ought in this respect most as 
suredly to adopt the sober habits of the Natives of 
the country, and give u|^ the mischievous customs 
we hav^ learnt from our ancestors. 

But I may be told that a moderate use of wine is 
neither injurious to health nor expensive. 1 cannot 
really think in the very face of so many declara- 
tions of medical men to the contrary that even the 
moderate use of wines, particularly in this cliruate, 
is free from injury to health, and as to its expensive- 
ness that can be determined only by the length of e ich 
man's purse. But will any oiie assure me that 
every member of his family, nay he himself, is so 
infallible as never tooyerstep the bounds of mode- 
Mtion in this respect, having the' temptation conti- 
nually before him. I am ready to allow that there 
are many who could confidently say so; but I 
must again remind the reader that 1 am not talk- 
ing of particular instances of happy disposition, 
but of the people in general, and in regard to them 
1 think I am not far from the. mark when I say 
that at least flve out of every ten families could 
point to the ruin of some of its members arising 
from the inordinate use of wines and liquors. 
Then why not get rid this pernicious expensive 
article from the table ? why not confine > to its 
proper place — the medicine chest ^ 

Tea is another expensive article in common use 
among East Indians of the benefits of which 1 have 
no instance except when I am disposed to burn the 
midnight oil and refuse the invitations of balmy slee]^ 
Having never been to England I cannot speak well 
as to the nature of its climate and the benefit wLir'h 
this cxcotic drug may do there : but in this coun- 
try I know of no good which it doc.s, except what 
1 have mentioned, be sides possessing medicinal 
qualities for the cure of certain indispositions. On 
the contrary I have heard many medical men 
declare tea to be a slow poison. Slow it certainly 
must be, for I have known very old people who have 
been using it from their youth. But it is certaiiVthat 
in most constitutions it has had the elFect of pro- 
ducing a nervous irritability without which the 
patient would no doubt have been much better in 
general health. Banish, then I say, this article 
also, to its prope# place — the medicine chest, and 
when you have done so you will find it carry 
along with it a variety of useless items of expense 
which but for this native of the celestial empire 
would never have been thought of. 

Besides these there are a great man>i90ther items 
of table delicacies which in this climate are as 
pernicious to health as they are expensive; but 
regarding which particular observations cannot, 
within the limited space to which 1 must confine 
myself, be given. The management of all these 
matters must be left to the good sense of each 
individual, directed by his peculiar circumstances. 

A few general remarks, however, may not be out 
of place, llie generality o( East Indians, as I 
have noticed in the beginning of^ these strictures, 
are so fond of every thing European or English, 
and so averse to every thing magaUy, that one 
would suppose there was nothing «haa which be- 
longed to the former and nothing good which was 
indigenous. This predilection in favour of Europe 
articles should be checked. Indeed if there is to 
he any predilection, independently of that which 
the nature or the ouality of the thing may give 
rise to ; it ought to oe in favour of the produce of 
our own country. The contrary disposition ought 
therefore tube severely checked,aiid a careful scru- 
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tiny mode ip. regard to the uee of every fore^n 
article on the table. A}1 ^at are exfmeive '(which 
of them are not?) and oneuited tc^*the|clunat 0 
o'l^ht to be ^iven up as producing mielhief to 
health as well as the purse. , 'fhere are very few 
points, I believe, in which the disciples of Morison, 
• anQ Moat agree with the gentlemen of the faculty. 
Biie 1 have conversed both with Mr. Gardner the 
Hygeist and several medical men on the subject, and 
have had the satii>f.iction to find that both parties 
agreed in condemning the use of salt and pickled 
provisions imported from Europe, as highly perni- 
cious to health in this country. I know a friend of 
mine who is particularly Ibnd of Perigord Pies 
and all sorts of Europe hermetically sealed dishes 
Ills wealth, it is true, prevents him from feeling 
the calls uiiich these exotic luxuries make on his 
c\clu*q ierj but he has, notwithstanding a very 
good natural constitution, often felt the had effects 
of th 'S3 p.^rnicious importations from the kitchens 
of Pails and Bordeaux. The variety of good fresh 
an I w liolcsome meat, fish, and fruits available 
at thjMitterent seasons of the year in this country, 
c.re, 1 .should think, qliite gudicient to supply the 
wants of our table. The attentive observer of 
the economy of nature mil easily discover that 
the wisdom of Piovidoiicc has abundantly supplied 
the inhabitants of every climate with that food 
wliitdi is most proper for its particular tempera- 
ture In our own country thh wisdom is every 
u heie appirent. Ricc and wheat, the two articles 
of most permanent consumption in India, have 
each Its jirojier province assigned. The former 
glows abundantly in Bengal and the south east Pro- 
vinces, the la.lci 111 jirovinees which lie to the 
ii'Tth nest of the eli.un of hills that extend from 
Rajinahal westward acio>,s the Peninsula. The 
climate of Bengal veiy dilFeient from that of the 
cunntiy lying lieyond this range of hills, ihe 
periwdieal wiuds which prevail in either are also 
diflerent, and the pliV'^ical constitution of th^ in- 
habitants accordingly differ. The jieople of Ben- 
gal are a more delicate race than their conriti)- 
incn of the Upper Provinces. We accordingly 
find rice agree lietter with the people of Bengal 
than the Chupdtee roty^ or unleavened lircad, the 
u>ual food of the uji-conntry people. Indctd 
1 have known people of the Upper Provinces, 
when they have lived for some time in Bengal, 
cannot without injury to health make chupdfee 
rofy their ^common food: they are forced to 
use rice like the peo|)le of the country, which 
agrees with them well whilst they continue to so- 
journ in Bengal. From tnese general hints each 
individual may, if he chooses, draw inferences which 
niij^ht afford him some ground for making a judi- 
cious reform in his domestic economy 
But I hear some of my readers exclaim what ! 
will this stoic leave us nothing to enjoy ? No 
w ine, DO grog, ip tea, no french delicacies ? why 
V ithout these our tables will be barren indeed, 
and Sur desserts become a perfeot desert. Condemn 
me not so soon, gentle reader ! If I have deprived 
thee of luxuries 1 have pointed out the reasons 
which have induced me to do so. The alternative 
is between two evils, the mortification of acauired 
habits is painful 1 admit; but reflect well on all that 
l have said, and make thy choice. Besides my ad- 
vice may not suit particular individuals : these will 
of course pass it by unnoticed. What I have recom- 
mended is for the generality; and 1 am sure there are 
many who may profit by some of the hints I have 


taken the liberty }p submit for their coosideratiou 
Some, f have heeu' tald> object^to my plan un the 
ground that ean commanii the th» 

1000 rupees I spoke for the purchase of grohnd 
and the commenceiftieiit of' operations. Let me 
ask these, whether they cattnot make a retrench- 
ment in some of ^e euperduities I have jutt 
pointed out? If they can,'* I am sure it will not 
take them long to provide the meadli necessary 
for the gaining of the desiderated object. A per- 
son, resolved upon reform in such particulars as I 
have animadverted upon, can discover many means 
for^ accomplishing his object. The fact is— the* 
chief objection to such frugal and sober changes 
lies not i*i the intrinsic difficulties with which they 
are besel^ but in the want of resolution on the part of 
those who may vouchsafe their assent to some of 
my projiositions They should rather look to their 
own unbiassed judgment than to me for the answer 
of such objections as I am now considering, and 
I have no (louht they will be satisfied. , 

I am unfortunately not quite so familiar with the 
wardmbe and the toilet of the fair sex, as to pro- 
fane those sanctuaries with any detailed examina- 
tion, or advise them to adopt reforms m the fashion 
of their decorations But I must, before taking leave 
of this subject, ask their permission to offer«onc or 
two general hints regarding it. It is chiefiy upon 
the femal#» branch of a familv tint the manage- 
ment or the reform of the details of domestic eco- 
nomy depends. It therefore behoves them to look 
into the management of their domestic con- 
cerns with the view to the ])erinanent comfort 
of their families, and not to make every thing 
they can avail themselves of, subservient to their 
fancies and to the improvement of those charms 
with which nature has so abundantly supplied 
them Were they to examine their wardrobes and 
toilets with an economical eye, I am sure they 
woiild easily discover many more superfluous 
and uselessly expensive exotic articles of dress 
and ornament than I have been able ^to find 
among the luxuries of the table. In the ar- 
ticle of jewellery 1 cannot help bringing one par- 
ticular to their notice. Their trinkets are for the 
most part made of such substances as^ possess 
little or no intrinsic value. Their pnee is gene- 
rallv owing to the high polish or the beauty of 
workmanshi]). They cannot therefore bft consi- 
dered as properly available for more urgent pur- 
poses than decoration. They are composed gene- 
rally of ninrhbeck, of coral, of mother o’pearl, of 
glass hignly ])olished and curiously carved, and a 
variety of such things of little or no value except 
when expo'.ed in the jeweller's shop for the accep- 
tance of the giddy and the thought)pes. The 
jewellery of the natives, on the contrary, consists 
chiefly of pure gold, and stones which possess in- 
trinsic and permanent value. They are at any time 
convertible into money : xvhilst they answer the 
purpose of ornament, they might be looked upon as 
real property. I do not mean to insinuate that our 
ladies should wear jewels made after Ihe rude and 
clumsy fashion of the natives; but yet in making 
their selection from the jeweller's assortment they 
may choose such as would realize some value at 
least whenever they might he necessitated or other- 
wise disposed to make use of them for the pu'^pose 
of raising money. • 

In the subject of domestic economy aadpted by 
East Indiana, the above are some^ points 

which have occurred to me as reqmr^ a reform. 



and I have anbmitted mj fof 

aininatioatmder alia 
cal good nay yiM|| fjpan ii|i»^ 
fore give m JP^r pM>St 
error that mi|ltt^ W^r#' 

There are, tenieii points hotifjM w 

number of other partiemi^ m which o ^tnanw^ 
might be e%cted with advantage* not only hi |idat 
may be con Alered as sti ictly within the range of 
domealhifconomy, but also in other departments of 
life. These I should like to see treated by abler 
hands than mine, vet I may, on some future occa- 
•Sion and when better prepared for it, enter upon 
them. M. CT 


4^rleirt(1i ^rttnee. 


THE LAST UA\S OF POMPEII. 

• 

Bu the Author of “ Pelham,** ** Fugene Aram,** S^c, 3 voU» 
12mo. Loudm, 1U34. Bentley. 

It wdi b( nealii the kinilliiig sku'.. whost* warmth is in 
the roloiiritl c leations— It w IS Ainirl that buried <rity, to 
whose remains su( li ridlitv hds bei n given, tiiat Mr Bul- 
wer tiai *>(1 the Last Daynof Pompeii 1 he past has been 
coniurcd out of the pu ^ent 

The 1^1 lod he iias chosen appears to us well adapted 
for the purposes o1 ronianfti Knowledge and ignorant e, 
scepticism diid suptistition, civdi^dtion and barbanty, 
were sineularly blended the goiU wtie doubteti and the 
sorceier nelievtd riuie wts that m ignificeni c which 
belongs to the earth’s i irlier liistory, and that luxury 
which appertains to nfinement. Hun, too, was com- 
mencing that cnthuaibtK stnigglc, by whose power Chfib- 
tianitvhiially triumphed oicr the interests, the passions, 
and the moral daikness of tho pagan faith, i he martyr 
and the epicurean belonged to Uk* same time, and origi* 
nated in the same nicumst ince s , upon oidinary existence 
there was moreover flung atinf,e of poetry 1 lie hue arts 
communicated something of their own essence, and the 
picturesque blended with the scnsuil m a style that was 
peculiar tathc Greek and to the Roman I he chaplet of 
roses that bound the brow of the feaster, the flowers that 
weroflung on the purple tide that filled the graceful vase, 
the mubie that mingled with perfume in the painUd hails, < 
the poetry familiar to eveiy ear, the statues whose perfci t 
mould has never yet been equalled, the pictures that 
crowded the walls, — all thi se gave a gra< c to the i day, 
to which distance has lent only an added enchintmcnl 
And here Mr. Bulwer has avoided an error into which 
a less thoughtful reader would have fallen He has flung 
itb full illusion over the scene —the invrtle is wreathed iud 
theluteisheaid , but we never lose sight of the vices ot 
such a social system, when the many were sacriiired to 
the few, and when higher hopes and generous feelings 
were all but lostm enerviting corruption, and the sivige 
selfishness which especially marks the oppressed and the 
oppressor , tlie sybarite and the slave are companions. 
Another common eri or of those who ask of research the 
facts necessary to give character to their conceptions, is 
overlaying the story with desciiptions, and of dressing 
instead of delineating their dramatis persontf. Mr Bulwer 
•j.as not taxed his memory in'>tea(l of his imagination , he 
has given enough of costume, and, if we mav use the 
phrase, of scene-painting, to make the story characteris- 
tic ; but he has not forgotten his creations in his classics— 
thara is still human nature, though in another garb and 
clkna* It 18 a maxim of ours never to analyse a narrative . 
wa hold it to be hteraip homicide, and that we have no 
more nsHt to take the life of a story than of an individual, 
We will therefore content ourselves by saving, that the 
tala is is interesting in its progress as it is unesp^ted in its 
We will rather dwell upon soma of the 
actors • an^mong these the foremost m Arbaees, the 
Enptiao. X|||.iisin is a fine, bold coiu^ption, power- 
fttlly workedWk One sentence somsitp so muck ot his 
natura^*^ the conscience of Arbaees waa solaljf of the xn- 
tellect.** He faiMis own superiority, ha desires to use 
thatsupationly os power, give him mvouraH* circuni- 
atanca, ixid field, and the wld is ovek*inas^rod 
by a SiUboiilpBr K Napolaon. But hare such a spirit 
is draws, cabined and donfinen. W ith no external nope* 


ttt to iiod/th^whole menial machinecy i% aj irbi><(cd to 
evil. DeBlMtbisway, the asm is dree ted to influence; 
I andpl^utlkaKipida daspwd and deaireJ, is the ultima- 
tum of iXistaoW, « Wone than an inhdel— a prolaner 
of the mngipn to whlim ha belongs -he has yeti hit own 
^8timiiM|ihpn i ^hs.bpiiev^iii. those starry uorttnis to which 
, interpratalloff. Herein r shewn trueknow- 

||j|n|2nr natnre— a min of great powers netda 

smvb^f.were It but to account for himself. J ho liu- 
' malrmind never divKed a more imaginative oi picture‘!q le 
faith than that which placed ito bright belief in the star*.. 
It was a strange and l^tical elevation of our destiny, to 
deem it iniictibed m the shining planets of the midnight. 
Of a totally diftyrent order— one of the most delicate and 
touching cieatures that the fancy of th^ poet ever 
** gently bodied forth”— is the blind girl Nydia from the 
first to the last we are filled with the softest pity, biie is 
an orphan, stolen from country whose sunsnine she re- 
roemberSf and a mother foi whom she vainly pine<«. A 
slave BubjLCted to the most cruel treatment, she is first 
brought before us surrounded by all that can awaken an 
almost painful pity from this miserable state she is re- 
leased by the Athenian hero , but it is to learn a yet keener 
suffenng. She loves her benefactor, with that vnld ind 
passionate love known only to the unhappy and the solita- 
ry. 1 he unhappy cling with earnestness to any illu*>ioii 
tb It carries them out of themselv the imagini.Mon is 
ever most active in sorrow, whde solitude exajjgeiates 
every fci ling whu h enteisets domain of shadovi*, Ihe 
good and evil in such a being — ill impilse, anu a ting 
solely under such sudden and violent mfluc nces— i*. inely 
discriminated Ihe following is one of those r marks 
which when we meet them make us pause and think how 
true this II. »” 

“ Ihe lessons of adversity are not always silutary— 
sometimes they soften and amend, but as oft n they indn- 
1 ate and pervert If we consider ourseUf moie hi ,lily 
treated by fate than those around us, an! tlo not 'iikiiow- 
Icilgein our own deeds the cqu tv ot the si vi iit^ , wi be- 
come too apt to deem the world our enemy to case oui- 
selves in defiance to wrestle against our softer self, and 
to indulge thi darker passions, which aie so easily fei meal- 
ed by tlip sense of iniustire ’ 

1 lie ( iiaiactei of Arbaris is well contrasted with Olin- 
thus the fiery pi oseivte and Steadfast niaitir to the cause 
of infant Christianity. Wc will give his britl but power- 
ful sketch — 

** But the Xazarenc was one of tho«e hardy, vigol >us, 
and enthusiislK men, among whom God in all tiine>* has 
worked thf revolutions of earth, and above all, whether 
in the establishment whether in the reformation, of IIis 
own religion, who weie formed to i o ivert, becausu formed 
to endure — men whom nothing disi omages, nothing dis- 
mays in the fervour of belief they arc inspire 1 in 1 thv.y 
inspiiG. Their reason first kindles their passion, but the 
passion IS the instrument they use , thev foice themselves 
into men’s hearts, while they appear only to appeal to 
then iiidgment Mothing is so contagious as entliusiuim , 

It IS the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus— it moves 
stones, It charms biutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincentv and truth accomplishes no victoAes without 
It.” 


We will now proceed to miscellaneous extracts. We 
mav hkiD it to opening an occasional shutter in some rich- 
ly furnished house, giving dim glances of the treasures 
heaped in tho vanuus chambers — 

The Fifht Meeting of the Hero and f/eroiws.— " Sevefal 
months ago, I was 8e|ourniiig at Neapolis, a city utterly 
to my own heart, for it s ill retains the manners and stamp 
of Its Grecian origin, — and it yet meiits the name of Pai - 
thenope, from its delicious air, and its beautiful shores. 
One nay [entered the temple of Miner? a, to offer up mv 
praveis, not for myself more than for the city on which 
rallas smiles no longer. The temple was empty»and 
deserted. The recollections of Athens crowded fast snd 
meltingly upon me . imagining myself stiD alone m the 
temple, and absorbed in the earnestness of my devotion, 
my prayer gushed from my heart to my lips, and 1 wept 
as I prayed. 1 wasstartlea m the midst of my devotions, 
however, by a deep sigh ; 1 turned suddenly round and 
^ust behind me was a female. She had raised her veil also 
in prayer , and when our eyes met, methought a celestial 
ray shot from those dark and shining orbs at once into my 
soul. Never, my Clodios, have I seen mortal face more 
exquisitely moulded ; aoedaip meUncholy toitenedand 
yet elevated its expressioa ; that unuttarahle som^xng 
which springs from the soul, and which our sculptora 
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have impaTied to Ae a*p^t of P^Ae, , 
know n<n what of divine an^JHpblo , tid 
down hereyes I go^ . 

Athenian lineage , and thatiki di| ^Afori 
beat t had ^espondod to mine. J apokotu 
with a faltonn* vbSce— * Art thjia ltot,|oo.“AtK 
I, * oh beauUfnl virgin V At the ipiiiidof m 
• blnvhed, and half drew her Veil abroaa.ber ^ 

fore^ther’b ashes/said ahe, * repose by tfie wi 

sns , my birth is of ^eapolis , but iny heart, at my lineage, 
18 Athenian/ * Let ns, then,' said I, * make ouroffenngs 
together and, as the pnest now appeared, we stood side 
by side, while we followed the pnest in his ceremonial 
priver, together we touched the knoes of the goddess— 
together we laid our olive garlands on the altar I felt a 
strap re emotion of almost sacred tenderness at this com- 
panionsh p. We, strange's from a far and fallen land, 
stood toge ther and alone in that temple of our country's 
deity was It not natural that my heirt should yeainto 
mv countrywbman, for so 1 might surely call her ? I felt 
as if I had known her for years, and that simple rite seem 
ed as by a miracle, to operate on the sympathus and 
ties of time Silently we left the temple, and I was 
about to ask her whore she dwell, and if T might be per- 
mitted to visit her, when a youth, in whose feUures there 
was some kindied resemblance to her own and who stood 
upon the steps ot the fane took her by the hind She 
turned round 4nd bade in» hie well The crowid sepanted 
us , I saw her no more. On uV Inn my home I found 
letters, which obliged me to s »t o it foi Athen for mv re 
lations threiteiied me with litigation ronceining mv inhe- 
ntince When thatsirt was happily over I r( pined once 
more to \eanolis , I instituted inquirus throughout the 
wholt (ity, I could discover no clue of my lost countiy 
worn m and hoping to lose in gaietv all remembrini e of 
tint beiutitul ippiTition T hastenel to plunge m\self 
a r idst the luxn ir s of Pompeii This is ill my history I 
do not love but I lemc mber and i egret * 
hatinal T on'linehb — * ‘ Is nature ordinanlv so unit- 
traciiic asked the Oicek Mo the li'»sipatel — ves * 

* An iiistere reply, but scarcely a wise one Pleisure 
delights in ( ontrists it is from dissipation tint we learn 
to enioy solitude and from solitude, dissipation * So 
think the soung philosophers of the garden* replnd the 
Igiptian. Mhey mistake lassitude fer meditation, and 
imi(ine tnit, beeaust they aie sated with others, they 
know toe delight of loneliness But not in sueh laded 
bosoiiA ( an nature iwakcn that enthusiasm which alone 
draws from herchaste reserve all hei unspeak ible beauty , 
she demands from )ou not the exhaustion of passion, but 
all that feivour horn which vou only seek, in adoiing her 
a release When young Athenian, the moon revealed 
hersclt in visions uf light to Endyinion, it was after a day 
passed, not amongst the feverish haunts of men baton 
the still mountains and in the solitary valleys of the hun- 
ter " 


Dinner Scene At that instant the slaves appeared, 
bearing a tray covered with the first preparative initia 
of the least Amidst delicious figs, fresh herbs strewel 
with snow, apghovies, and eggs, were ranged small cups 
of dilated wine spanngly mixid with honey As these 
were placed on the table, young slaves bore round to each 
of the hve guests (for there were no more) the silver basin 
of perfumed water and napkins edged with a purple fringe. 
But the mdile ostentatiously drew forth his own napkin, 
whiqj^ was not, indeed, of so fine a linen, but in whicn the 
fringe was twice as broad, and wiped his hands with the 
parade of a man who felt he was calling foi admiration 
* A splendid mappo that of yours,' said Clodius * why, 
the fnnge is as broad as a girdle '' * A trifle, my Clndius , 
a tnfle ' 1 tell me this stripe is the latest f ishion at 
Rome but Glaucuiaattends to these things more than 
1.’ * Re propitious, O Bacchus '' said Glaucus, inclining 
revereiftially to a beautiful image of the god placed in 
the centre of the table, at the corners of which stood the 
1 ares and the saltsholders. The guests followed the pray- 
er, and then, sprinkling the wine on the table, they per- 
formed the wonted libation. This over, the conviviaiists 
TTClined themselves on the couches, and the business of 
the hour commenced. * May this cup be my last '' said 
the young Salhist, as the table, cleared of its first stimu- 
lants, was now loaded with the substantial part of the en- 
tertainment, and the ministennft slave pourra forth to him 
a brunming cyathue— ' May this cup be my last, but it is 
the best wine 1 have dnma at Pompeii * Bring hither 
the atophom/ sudOlaneiu, ' and read its date and its cha- 
racter. The slave hastened to inform the party that the 
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* ”%oosa<pdfMtstt6y before we love 

that we imagine that our poets iiave truly described the 
pasbion— the instant the sun rises, all the mrs that had 
shone in his absence vanish into air. The poets exist 
only in the night of the hpdit , they are dothingto us when 
we feel the full glory ot the god.’ '' *> 


We think this dbseition might be met by another. It is • 
not tfll we love that we leel the truth of what poetry ero- 
bmlips , like the moon hhining toi th upon the purple mid- 
night, a tenuii light is thrown on beauties we had not 
noticed be to re 

Combat tn the Cnrvs — We hsve only to observe (hat 
both toe combatanu have been victorious in one species 
of combat, but that Ljdon is young and unpr ictisco, and 
only stimulated by the liopc that the prize will bay his 
fathers fretdoin — ‘ Ihioughuut that mighty assembly^ 
there now ran a universil niovcinent, the people breathed* 
more freely, and re-settled thcmselvc-t in thnr seats A 
grateful shouer uas cast over every inw, from the con- 
cealed conduiU In cool and 1 ixurious pleasure they 
talked uve r the late spectacle uf blood Lumolpus re- 
moved his helmet, and wipid his brows, his close- 
curled haii and shot t beard. Ins noble Homan featuies 
and blight dark eve, atti acted the general admiratioit Us 
was fresh, unwounde 1, unlitigiiLU ihe Lditor paused, 
and proclaimed aloud that as ^lgL^'•4 v oiitid disabled him 
from again eiiUimg the areni, Lydon was to ho the 
successoi to the slaughtered Ncpini is, and the new com- 
batant of kumolpis * Vet 1 }don, iiidcd he, * if thou 
wouldst decline the combat with one so brave and tried, 
thou mayest have full lilierty to do so Kuniolpus is not 
the antagonist th it was origin illy decioed for thee. J bou 
knovve<ct bcbt how fai thou canst cope with him If thou 
faili St, thy doom is honourable death . it thou ro nqncrest, 
outot my own piiisclwill double the stipulitcd pnze * 

1 he people shouted applause 1 ydon stood in the fists— 
he gued around , high above, he beheld the pale face, 
the straining eyes of hii» father He turned away irresolute 
to? a moment No' the conquest ot the cestuswasnot 
suthcient— he hail not yet won the price ot victory — 
fatiier was still a slave ' * Noble icdile' he replied, in a 
film and deep tom * 1 torink not from thiscombat. lor 
the honour of Pompeii, 1 demand that one tiained by its 
long < elebrated Lanista shall do battle with this Roman '' 

1 he people shouted louder than befoie * >our to one 
against Lydon'* said ( lodius to LepiUus. * 1 would not 
take twenty to one ' Why, Luinolpus is a very Achdies, 
and this poor fellow is but a tyro f > umolpiis gared hard 
on the face of 1 ydon , he smiled , yet the smile was fol- 
lowed by a slight and scarce audible sigh— a toych of 
compassionate emotion, which custom conquered the 
moment the heart ackuou ledged it. And now, both clad 
in c omplete armour the swoid draan, tho visor clo'^d, 
the two last combatants of the arena (ere man, at least, 
was matched with beast), stood opposed to each other. It 
wa> }ust at this time that a letter was delivered to the 
Prestor by one of the attendants of the arena , he remov- 
ed the cincture— glanced over it for a moment— liii 
countenance betrayed surpnse and embarrassment^ ^ 
He re-read the letter, and then muttenog,— * 1 ush * it is 
impossible '—the man must be drunk, even in the morning 
to dream of such follios ! —threw it ca/biessly aside, and 
gravely settled himselfonce more in toe attitude of atten- 
tion to the sports. The interest of the public was wound 
up very high. Lumolpushad at first won their favour , but 
the gallantry of Lydon, and his well-timed allusion to tho 
honour of the Pompeian Lani^ta, had afterwards given 
the latter the preference in their eyes. * Holla, old fel- 
low '* said Medon*s neighbour to him. * Vour son le 
hardly matched , but, never fear, the Editor will not per- 
mit him to be •laio,-‘no, nor the people neither , he bee 
behaved too bravely for that. Ila' i homo 

thrust '—i well averted, by Pollux * At him again, Lydon I 
— tliey stop to breathe ' What art thou ^utter^ng, old 
boy '’* * Prayers ** answered Medon, with a more calm and 
hopeful mien than be had yet maintained. * ifajayers 
trifles * The time for gods to carry a man auflflpi a cloud 
IS gone now. Ha, Jupiter '—what a blow side— 
thy side I— take care of toy side, Lydon 1* Them was con- 
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%ttliive tremor throughout the asBembly. A fierce blow 
fr&i Eumolpao, full fin the cre^t, had brought lydooto 
*hio knoe * Habet j-<->he ha« it '* cned a shnll toale 
voice * he has It I— huzza' ' It was the voice of the girl 
who had so aniioudy anucipated the sacrifice of some 
criminal to the beasts. ' Bl silent» child said the wife 
of Pansa, haughtily. * iVon habet /*-he is not winded I' 
* 1 wish he were, it only to ^pite old suily Me^on, mutter- 
ed the girl. Meanwhile LyOon who had hitherto detend- 
ed himself wfth great skill and valour, began to give way 
beforelbe vigorous assaults oltlic piactised Homan, his 
arm grew tired, his eye dirzy, he bi tallied hard and pain- 
fully. 1 lit i ombatants pausul again tor breath * \ oung 
man,* said J^uniolpus, in a low voice, 'desist, 1 will 
* wound thee slightly— then lowei thy aims , thou hast pro- 
pitiated the Iditoi and the mob- thou wilt lie honourably 
saved '* 'And my lather still enslaved '* groaned I ydon to 
himself * 'Mo' (lentil or liis lieedom.’ At that thought, and 
seeing that, Iih strength not b( ing C(iual to the f nduranre 
ol the Homan, every thing depended On a suuden and de- 
sperate elTuit, lie threw hinisLlI heiccly on Luiiiolpus , 
the Homan wanly rctieatcd — Lydori thrust again — Lu- 
molpus drew liinistlf aside — the swoid grazed his cuiiass 
— Lydons * breast was t xposed— the Komaii plunged lii<> 
swoid through the joints oi the armour, not meaning, how- 
ever, to inHiet a dit p wound , 1 v ion, we ik and exhaust 
cd, lell foiward — hll light on (hi point , itpassed through 
and through, e\cn to the bai k ' 1 uinolpiis dit w forth Ins 
blade, Lydon still in idc an clloit to tin Ins balance — 
his sword left Ins grasp he struck in chaiiK illv at the 
gladiator with Ins naked hand, and fdl piostiaU on the 
arena.** With one accoic} J ditor and as^^cnibly luidctlu 
signal of mercy —the olliecis oi the aunt ippioaclud- 
tbey took off the hclimt ol the vanquislu d Jli still 
breathed , Ins eyes rolled fieri ily on Ins hx , the savigf 
uesb he bad acquired in Ins calling giju J Irom his ga/e, 
and lowei ed upon tin blow dnkened ilieady with ilu 
shades of (hath, tlnn with a roiivul ive groan, with a 
halUtait h( lilted Ins eyes above Ihey rested not on 
the lace ol the hdilor, nor on the pitying blows ol his le 
lentiiig ju l^es He saw them not they wtre i il the 
vast spat e w IS desolate and but , om pile a^ulnslllg lue 
alone was all he niognised , one oi a hioken lieait 
was all that, amidst the muriiiuis ind the ^^liouts ol the 
populace, reached his iai i he feroiity vanished. Iioin 
nisbrow, asolt, i temUr, expiessioii of sinctifvin^ but 
despaiiing liiial love pliyed over his icatuie-. — played — 
wueil — (Tarkened ' His lai c* suddenly bee 1100 locked and 
n^d, resuming its toimer herieticis Jle lell up >n the 
earth ' Look to him,’ said the A dib , * he has done his 
duty I” 

We have reserved some of the exquisite lyiics lor our 
poetical department, and only icgiet that our limits will 
notallow us to give any of the di niiitic set iics ol the last 
day itsell. hvtry new attempt must in its success, add 
to the reputation ol an autiior, that addition has bt-en 
made by the woik wlneb we now lioaitily commend to the 
public^ And here we cannot but remark 111 wh it a dillei 
Out btvle each production ot Mr Bulwer has been eon 
ceivcd How unlike Lugene ham was to Belhaw, and 
how opposed IS Ihe lust IJaysoJ Pompeii Ui either I It is 
more pu tun sque, more iiehly coloured than its piedcecs- 
8or», indeed only like them in its deep knowledge of, and 
Its profundsyuipatliy with, human nature.— Lmtdon /iis< 
rury Gazette, 


. Livps OP iiiP PoEis —Mr. Allan Cunningham having 
completed hiB edition of Bui ns, has, we heai, turned his 
attention to the Lives oi the Bnti»h Poets, lor which, we 
know, he has been many years gatheiing materials. Mo 
complete work ot the kincl exist* I he valuable biogra 
phies ot Johnson, come down but to the day. of Oray 
and Collins, and reach no lartlier back than Cowley 
we want Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, anel Jonson 
among the older chiefs of song, and Goldsmith, Chat- 
tenon, Cowper, Bums, Byroo, bhelley, Scott, and Co- 
lenilg^ among other masters of later limes. J he Lives 
by Dr. Mmson, will be included, with notes, and it is 
propoapdute introducing Dunbai , Dduglas, and Lynd- 
aay, to eflBect the days of Chaucer with those of Spen- 
ser, and render the History ofzour Poetic Litera- 
ture unbroken and eomplete. It is nitendhd to publish 
the work peiiodically , and four or five poitraits from ttie 
most esteem^ pictures, will illustrate eacfitiolume.— Mr. 
Sharon Imber too is, we are happy to hear, ptepanng 
a eeconct volume of his 'Sacred History of the Worlds 
which will bo published about Christmas.— AtfesnoBum. 


JOHN GALT. 

The Ltt^ry L^$ and Mulbllanwei of John Galt, 3 vols. 

12mo. l^inburgh, 1834, Blackwood , London, Cadell. 

*' Othello's occupation’s gone Our business ih fairly 
taken out of our hands, all we can do h to give Mr. 
Galt’s review of himself, such a review being ttic m^(e- 
rial ofthe present work. We shall only ventme to sav, 
that the present pages contain a great deal ol qu?mt, 
curious matter And now let Mr. Galt speak ior himself — 

ihe King’s Letter acknowledging the Dedication — 

«Sir,— 1 have had the honour of submitting your letter 
of yesterday to the king and 1 have r eived his majes- 
ty’s command to assure you of his ready aiquies'cnce in 
your wish to dedicate your Lit* laiy Life and Miscella- 
nies to him. Hw majesty, indei d, feels obliged to those 
who have suggested in ippluation wliuh oil rs him the 
opportunity of manifesting ihf interest he must, in « 0 u- 
mon with hw subjecth, take in tlic success of the pio- 
posed publication, and liis sense ot the ments ol m in- 
dividual whose woiks have so well establish I Ins o\n 
reputation, while they have iiised the literary c h n 1 t r 
ol this roiintiy I have the honour to be wti grett 
regard, sir, your most obedient, humble 1 1 , 

H Iaxlok 

Theatricals^*'- One of them was in the line ol llf^h 
Life below btaiis, when Davy is mtrudel how-to m i- 
nage the stable Ihe ina^ns^er, a tievt persoi.plajed 
Davy, and wim he is tuto c I to let the ii 1 y lioises 
eatahcmm^c , he sud, aside, to the beggaily i ouit of 
empty benches, * By Jove, you’ll soon eat the minsger 

Alchemy — ‘ I wis aUo a reader ol aUiwniu il boo*-, 
to a veiv gicat extent, both in rhyme anl recoi It 
must strike the leader, as he opens the hrsl aliiiyniK il 
book, that it is a science most absurdly arrim-*! In- 
stead ol deriving its nomenclature from the q j ilities of 
sulistinces it consists of aihitrary names loi all the 
things of which it tikes cognizance. In i word tiic 
study of the science is, in asteitsining the qui luiot 
things to which the names give no cue Bcyoiul itii>., 
the reader need not b® told, howeve that 1 ma le no 
great progress, ccrtiinlv, at leist, 1 nevtr lei n d tne 
art ol making gold, but 1 went ^0 lai as to t.it 
gold could be made, at a cost, hiwevei, tint shtwe l 
they wcK not veiy wise who pursued it But, lot all 
this, 1 mide some soil of discovtries, or resust it itious, 
odd as it in ly seem even to tho-.e who think they Jtiiow 
me best lor example, 1 found out the mode ol in ik- 
ing the b) ick imperishable mk used ancirnily by the 
most accomplished wiiteisot maiuscripts Gather rnun I, 
oh ' courteous re<idi rs, and I will mike tlu discovery 10 
you, for the binelil of all pnnleis and painters it is no 
other than bruising (oal into an impalpab i 
this may be done by crushing it eithei in witei or oil. 

1 he piocess costs so liille, that I hope my dismteiested- 
ncbsin making the diselosure will not be rcckined v ich 
as^ittle giatilude as toipoiations reckon, but remembered 
with the story ol C olumbus’ problem of the egg 1 
have been acquainted with gentlemen who knew tint tne 
best black ink or paint was made simply f([^in coal, hut 
they did not know how to ni ike a propc r impalpable poA- 
dei, and made themselves, in ( on'-cque ice, like < hiniticy- 
sweeps, was^td then mon“y in vain attempts, or blew 
It away by fanners, un philosophically forgetting that a 
current ot air inovts mas-nes in propoition to its strength. 
My old liiend, President W est, made a cur 0 is discoycrj , 
which almost encroached upon my secret , namely, he 
found that 1 itian an ' many ot the old painters painted 
with pure colours, and afltrwards employed black paint 
to tone thur pictures Inhislattei divs he painted 111 
this style, but he employed the common black paint, 
whit his not at all equal to what I -caH the alchymiial 
black. My ingenious and imaginative friend, Air Mar- 
tin, got from some-body a hint of coil as the best ^nuci- 
ple of black , but in his attempts he employed too much 
oil, and in consequence made a brown, which ntrt finding 
good, he abandoned on the first experiment. Afterwards, 

1 set him nght, by telling him, that what made in his case 
only a brown, earned a litle further, would make a black. 

I have likewise told Mr. Moyes, the printer, how to pio- 
duce printePs ink, of a permanent and anchangcable black, 
from coal , and now that the world at large is in my con- 
fidence, It owes me something for the disclosure By 
the by. the alcbymists say that the hue of black made 
from coal may be deepened by heating the miiieral*h. So 
simple a process as making blacking of coal may be 
known to many, though, in the alchymical books, it is 
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wrapped up in Rieit Were I. hoeyver, m 

vouneei man, and able to go about* I would reoder this 
knowleilice inert hantable , lor^ coQsiderine the quantity 
ofchp artirleinu^e itdeservea this aiteatien, | ought 
to mention t^at I discovered a painter in the dockyards 
ot Porumoiith, who hatl stumbled on the secret without 
being a VI are of its value. He made a kind of paint from 
coaK not very good, of which he shewed me stripes as 
*cot "pdied with other blick punt on a door , little aware 
tti It h wia sp'^aking to a man who was alieady acquaint- 
ed, to a much finer d< gre<*, with what he thought d dis- 
covery 1 do not know it the slighting manner in which 
1 spoke to hi n of whit hethoigu a wondertul hit, had 
any edect, but X have never since heard of hia disco- 
vtiv • 

Citti'‘ism on hu Tragedies — ** Soon after the publica- 
tioi of iiv tragedies I went to Gibraltar, and it they were 
notu cd n the monthly periodicals 1 do not recolh ct what 
wass) 1 of them I r itiier think they were not, foi, the 
inpn ion being small, I could afford few copies foi di->- 
t I ) iiio 1 unites-* in lee I, I may say they were all for dis 
t I M I >n re niniing me of a maternal saying to a waiter. 
Oil one o casion, when my mother was coming in the 
mill fiom SLOtluid to London, finding herself rather 
* sc omtishe I she ordeied tea while the horses were chang- 
ing b It l» fort It was ready the guir I blew Ins horn, and 
oblige I her to leave it untasted Ihe wutei followed 
to the coat h and icminded her that she had only paid 
foi the tea and h it nothing for the waitt r \ left for 
tht waiter saul she settling fh liei place, *and yell 
111 t shut the d )or ’ Some time ift r ray leturn horn llie 
llo K there was however i ciitique m the Quartet /y ne 
lieu by Mr Cioker, intended to be a*» severely ironical 
IS Ins * poor abiht>, to use a phrase of Cardinal Wolsev, 
(null lid tc but inst ad ot afflicting as he hid hopitl 
It uilyti kied me exceedingly, owing to an accilent 
liti t foieseen At that time there wis a foreign noble 
min 111 I ondon whoo ('osionallv came to see me He 
spoKc and wrote English veiy well for a foreigner but 
without that peiceptnn of the iiiH xioris m the meamiig 
ot worls so seldom attained by oitlandish peoole Ihe 
diy th It the review was publishel he receivtil a copy 
and read Croker H article with all the lelight and enthu 
siasn of a fnend — not perceiving it was iioriical Per 
haps It was, indeed so clumsily done, that even a native 
might have been mistaken >itxt morning, however at 
an iineommonly esriy houi,he came to eongiatulate me 
on bemg arknowle Ige I bv the review aa another Shaks 
peare, a name which he had somewhi re read of Not 
imagining that he coull have been m> stifled for he pos 
sesbed great tall at, 1 filt ill the ecstasy of an author at 
the intdligence and i ninediately after breikfist sent for 
the publication which presently, alas' set all right as 
to the chaiacter of the criticism But before reading 
the article half thiough 1 was so amused at tin conster- 
nation ol my fru nd a- I exphinc 1 to him the real mean 
ing that although the iiony seemed to enter his soul. 
It was to me really liverting bi auurully illustrating that 
mercifulness with which Providence tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb * 

However, ihe following observation has its consola- 
tion — 

“If Mr John Wilson Croker be the author of the 
article in the Quarterly, 1 am sorry for it, because I 
hope he lives to repent it , and penitence is not a very 
pleas ant inmate of the bosom ** 

FttUtei ing Cut losity — “ In some respects I may be 
justified in being proud of the Annals of *he Parish, as 
u has been the means of procuring me many civilities 
and some amusement 1 cannot imagine, however, that 
It would be agreeable to those by whom I have been 
obliged, to mention* their names, but one incident wa*. 
curious. In coming through St Jamesb Park 1 was 
overtaken by a thunder ntorm, and oblig^p*! to run to a 
door in Queen s square for shelter While there, the 
Wind shift^, andpblew the shower right against me In 
this dilemma 1 knocked, and giving my card to the sei- 
vant, requested permi'^on to take shelter in the hall. 
In a short time the servant took in my card, and a lady, 
who asked me into the library, inquiry if the Annals of 
tlu Parish had been wntten by me, as they were just 
then reading the book up stairs , and presently 1 could 
see, witb the tail of my eye, that a gentleman, and 
others of the fomily, came inch the room to look for some 
thing, but went away unthout finding what they wanted, 
eyeing, however, cunqasly the intruder. Soon after 


this, 1 had one of my severe attacks, and Imvfi nktueep 
been often out of pijr room.'* . ^ 

** My neat pubhcaTipn to iheKvpiBfli 
risk TVsaturf was the Mofolo* I ananot veiysiici^, bus* 
1 think it was<-occasional essays and reviews I ri^nn of 
no account. Ihe cause of my wntmg that work ia til* 
terly forgotten , but at all times addicted to imaginntive 
literature, I conceive that I must have been actuated by 
a wiwh to try how far a story could bo constructed by a 
combination of incidents calculated to illustrate the 
mystical feelings connected with our sj mpafhieg and an* 
tipathies 1 thought it li id lieen quite ncglectedf .and m 
my Autobiography very dolorous on the subject, for 
1 consideied it \n original woik, containing passages and 
descriptions not despicable I mentioned even one 
incKlent that I imagine ought to have di awn some attention 
to the book, stating that, except by one of the monthly 
reviews it w is wholly overlooked Ihe incident alfuded 
to was the manner in which the I* mperor N ipoleon is said 
to have di^ov^rcd the leader of Puhtgius conspiracy^ 

1 he Majolo was long published beloio the tvi nt referred 
to happened I had mule tin hem discover a murderer 
by the same process of thmight wlnt li in the emperor waa 
considered at the time very ahsiid, if not injmposition. 

1 he case with me was this I h we ohst rvccl m life that 
men are sometimes aflected bv vt ly unaci ountable feelings,* 
and th it when these antipathies or sympiti ks make a per- 
manent impression they always tcrniiii ite in some remark- 
able event vs if the demon of ut ti ly weie in the patient's 
feelim,*' loillustiate this I madi a young man, under the 
influence ot that monomania whu h is called demoniacism, 
poison his in ister, and my hero di«i overed him by a men- 
tal process, to be the murdcier Jhe same leiterafed re- 
turn of the s ime conjer hire irism t trom some indi sci ibable 
antipathy took place in K inn ipirte s case 1 his is, how- 
ev(i not the place to enter into any explanation on the 
suhjict but Ills cuiioi>* that the book itself gave rise 
to a very striking com idtnce of the same sort On the 
1st of October last (183i> J w is advised by my medical 
fiiends to make an exi iirvton into the country, m), taking 
m} voiinfycst son with t i is I could not walk, 1 went 
into town to tike tiu Windsor stige When we aiiived 
it was gom Blit is any kin 1 of locdfeotion was trouble- 
some I took the fiist coach in readiness, not canng 
which way we went in I it h ippened to be a M udstooe 
stage When we u >t to thit town m the evening 1 was 
much tired and in no humour to hoi I any conveisation , 
but, * as the old cock crows the voiing cock learns, 'the 
boy sent one ot the w iiti is to i circulating library fw a 
book Ihe book bioiight, stiaiige]> enough, was a Gms. 
gow publication and, among other things, it contained 
a biographical sk etc h of me— wondei fully correct upon 
the whole -and the tale of the “ Physiognomist, * taken 
from the Ma; tlo uid trom the self-same ^tory that I have 
just allude d to But this was not all On returning home 

next evening 1 found the Eclectic Peuiew an my tible, 
containing a very shrewd critique on my Autohiogiaphy 
just nublished, hy whieh it appealed that it was the 
penouicil that had given what rr ally appeared to be a 
fair notice of the Mn)olo W ith these incidents I was 

mightily ploised because I hadt>uppo««e I the work had been 
quite neglec ted, and had said a short *ime before, * It 
would be great piesumption m any man to say that his 
own work deseived more consideration than it had ie« 
ceived ' but still I do think that the merits and origi- 
nality of the sentiments described in the Majolo have 
not been adequately valued, either for Ihtir truth, their 
simplicity, or the influence whic li they are shewn to haiui^ 
on action 1 hen upon 1 took occasion to declaim in 
good set terms on my favounte maxim, namely, if a man 
can only wait, he never fails to attaTn the substance of 
his ends ' Here is a work,' quoth I, * that Mr. All- 
the-world had turned, as I thought, his back on , but m 
two little days it seems not only deserving of a dresbing 
and combing, but worthy of a new bib and tucker.' " 

Pleasant Reminiscences 1 he Wandering few has 
never been reviewed, and yet two cdnsidei able editions 
have been sold of it 1 myself think it a very curious volume, 
full of striking incidents, and displaying erudition. Ha- 
narchthe Jew is there represented as being pieyentat 
all thepnncipal events which have happened on the eartn 
since the conquest of Judea by Titus , and somffof the 
passages Burpri<Ne mvself, even yet, at fiheir pictniosque 
eloquence How the work should have been so long 
unnoticed, while others which treat of the fame lubject 
have attracted considerable attention, loaqm say, but 
this 1 know, that many of my own far mSrior produc- 
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tions ia originality and beauty, have been much applaud- 
ed. and yet I doubt if they have sold so weU*'^ 

* The Last of the LiHrds,^** The character 1 hid in ?iew 
• was a laird of Smi^stown, who was alive in my b<^ho^. 
His first leddy was the first corpse that 1 saw, and the 
scene, though it must have been contemplated when I 
could not have been above three or four years old, is still 
very vivid in my recollection, and so exceedingly ludi- 
crous, that no effort ol fe.i^on can oblige gossip memory 
to describe it with becoining seriousness. Mrv grand- 
mother took%ie to SCO tlio spectacle, and as it is one of 
thosejpld Scottish exhibitions which no longer can any 
where now be siicn, 1 may be excused for introducing 
SOI >14 accout of It here, moderating as much as possible 
with deconirn the unaccountable propensity 1 feel to 
• laugh whenever 1 think of that death-chamber. It was. 
of(‘Ourt>,‘. a hpilroom, and the widows admitted if dim 
funereal Iiglit, the panes being covered with napkins in 
the 'tiost melancholious manner. The looking-glass was 
aKo covered j indeed, as 1 have said in the /lirgie, one 
ot my evcellent songs in the vernacular of my beloved 
country. 

A damask nervit cn'er the gl im, 

And a’ was very decent. 

The bottom of every chair was also dressed with white 
^towels. Ihe lalnl himself sat in a solemn elbow-chair 
at the bed-head, and some three or four old women op- 
imsito to it, all in the most mournful pastures. But the 
bod itself was * the observed of all ob‘4»rver-».’ On it lay 
the mortal remains, at full K'ngth, of the leddy in her 
throud of white crape, ino^r ingeniously ornAmr*nted with 
bows-aiid scalloping (as 1 must call it, not knowing the 
techDignl name), and on her bosom was a whit« mystical 
plate. of mingled earth find salt. What was deficient in 
the funeral paiiiphcrnelia cannot now bo called to luind 
but something so tickled 

The wcnd'ring innuccnco of iny young funry, 
that I began to laugh and ask questions, which obliged 
my grandmother, as 1 stood at her knee, to roiighlv .sluke 
me into silence. 1 noticed one thing, however, which no 
intimidation could awe me fio n inqiiiiing whit it meant. 
The laird was well stiickcn in years, and not being, of 
cou^, the wisest |Lmen, had an unseemly custonof 
making his lips go as if talking to himbell, and I, hear- 
ing no sound is«>uing from the * country gentleman,* be- 
came very importunate to know it he were conversing 
with the dearlleddy, ashiswoids were so like nothing; 
but the answer \ouclisdfrd to my inquisition at the tunc 
has accidentally fallen into tlic pit of oblivion. The 
quMon, hnw^v%r, afterwards gwe rise to a very philo- 
Mpnical controversy among the matioiw, when we re- 
tired, in which one oi them stited it as her opinion that 
ha was praying. In that pious notion the otiicis were 
an the point ofconcuning. 1 happened to hear her hy- 
pothecs, and inquired, with all the sagacity becoming my 
'years, how he could expect to be licaid so tar up at the 
skies, for although I had .said my prayers every night 
with all my bir, I was not sure of having yet been 
heard? Here 1 may once for all state, that the cheiish- 
ing of a preference myself for some of my compositions, 
which ate not well tiiought of by ' my public,* is owing 
to no feeling of disrespect towards the opinion of my 
readers. It is a pardonable egotism to suppose that some 
of them may not have excited so much attention ao they 
de-serve.” 

•Pyrrti.— '* I should also mention, that I continue to 
think that the novel of the Three liroihrn was a juvenile 
workwiittenby Loid Byron. Since the publication of 
Aittobtnwrtpfcy, I have observed in it numlwrless al- 
lusions of thought and expression which are quite By- 
nnic— youthful, htwever. At fir-t I thought it highly 
improbable that so young a lad should have written such 
M extensive work ; but 1 am no longer of that opinion, 
xtr. my youngest son, under the age that Lord Byron 
ntxit have been at the time the Three Brothers was writ- 
ten, writes as well— I think better— than the general com- 
plexion of that work; and therefore, instead of thinking 
the novel in which Byron owes so much, the production 
of one^Pick^gill, 1 believe it Was realljr written by his 
lordships* out though firm in this opinion, I am not 
now ina cofilEtion to renew the' controveiay on the sub- 
ject. ^ It is, hawever, a curious point in the history of 
English Uteratdffi, "and worthy of being elucidated. 
Before 1 finish ffhat I have to say respectufg Byyon, 1 
•hoold mention a charactenstic anecdote which has o&n 


.• UWM Picken^iU, who was am ef. 

Jeer In the Bengal Awny-r Atf. Cei, Lit. Ofit. 


tickled me. He delighted in mystificationsi, etpedfilly 
when be thought any. one conld betaken in. According- 
ly, in one of bu playful fito, he told me very gravely that 
his mebher M been a pupil of Miss Hannah More's, but 
ioft her. * Why r said 1. * Because it was reported that 
Hannah had a child by Wilberforoe.'** 

Mr, GuU*t general Estimate of his own Powers,^** My 
volumes of TVqvefs evince some observation, ingenuity, 
and enterprise. The Life of Wolseyt and my Historical 
Skeichest afford evidence of research. In my biogra|iliicaI 
works candour is not wanting. My various l^ays shew 
that I was not ignorant of the subjects of which they 
treated. My ^foveU and ' clishmaclavers,’ of that class 
of fiction to which they belong, are said toshew knowledge 
of the human heart, as well as picturesque description. 
Much of my Poetry is little known as mine, and it is only 
lately that 1 have set up any pretensions at all as a verse- 
maker. And my published Dramas, for number and 
variety, entitle me to be ranked among the most considera- 
ble dramatic authors of my native land ; and I have se- 
veral manuscripts of plays, at least half-k-dozeo, lying 
by me.” 

Surely, after all this, any remarks of ours must be su- 
perfluous ; we will therefore only bid our old friend a 
kindly farewell.— Loifdoa Literary Gazette, 


COLKRIDGE. «• 

About the close of tltb first revolutionary ws*- it must 
hswo been, or in the biief interval of peace, that Cote.idge 
rerorted to the English l^akes as a place of residence. 
Wordsworth had a natural connexion with that region by 
birth, breeding, and family alliances. W^ordswoith attract*, 
ed (’oleridge to the I.akes ; and Coleridge, tliTOiigh his 
amniiv to Southey, eventually attracted him. Southey, 
as IS known to all who take an interest in the Lake colony, 
married a «istei of Mrs. Coleridge'^: and, as a singular 
eccentricitv in the circumstances of that marriage, I may 
mention, that, on his wedding day, (at the very portico of 
the chuich, I have been told,) Soutliev left his bride, to 
omb.irk forlashon. Ills uncle. Dr. Heibcrt, was chap- 
lain to the Eiigjish factory in that city ; and it was to 
benefit bv the facilities in that wayopened to him for seeing 
roitugdl that Southey now went abroad. lie extended 
his tour to .Spain ; and the result of his notices was com - 
inutiicatefl to the wnrid in a volume of travels. By such 
accidents of personal or family connexion as T hav^ men- 
tioned, was the Lake colony gathered ; and the entics of 
the day, nnawareof the real facts, supposed them to have 
assembled under common views in literature -particularly 
with regard to the true functions of poetry, and the true 
theory of poetic diction. Under this original blunder, 
laughabje it is to mention, that they went on to find in 
their writings all the agreements and common character- 
istics which their blunder had presumed ; and they in- 
corporated the whole community under the name of the 
Lake School, Yet Wordsworth and Southey never bad 
one principle in common. Indeed, Southey troubled 
himself little about abstract principles in any thing ; and 
so far from agreeing with Wordsworth to^.the extent of 
setting up a separate school in poetry, he told me himself 
(August 1812) that he highly disapproved both of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s theories and of his practice. It is very true, 
that one man may sympathize with another, or eveo 
follow bis leading, unconcious that he does so ; or he may 
go so far as, in the very act of virtual imitation, to 
himself in opposition ; but this sort of blind agreement 
could hardly be supposed of two men as discerning and 
as self-examining as Wordswenh' and Southey. And, in 
fact, a philosophic investigation of the difficult questions 
connected with this whole slang about schools, Lake 
schools. &c., would shew that Southey has not, nor ever 
bad, any peculiarities in common with Wordsworth, be- 
yond that of exchanging the old prescriptive diction of 
poetry, introduced between the periods of Milton and 
Cowper, for the simpler and profounder terms of fiaily life 
in some instances, and of the Bible in others. The bold 
and uniform practice of Wordsworth was here adopted 
timidly by Southey. In tbb respect, however, Cowper 
had already begun the reform ; and hb influence, con- 
curring with the now larger influence of Wordsworth, has 
opera^ooextensivfly.ae to make their own original dif- 
ferences at this day less percqplible. 

So little were Southey and Wordsworth connected 
by any personal intercoaraeln those days, and so little db- 
posed to be connected, that, whilst the latter had a oeitaga 
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in Gnmere, Soatker pitehad bi< Mntat Oratt Httl, aa a 
^ Tittle emmenceiuiQgimiiMdiftteljrlMim the romaaiic nver 
Oreta tad tbd toi*aof Keiwicj^ Ortumere » in Wtftmore* 
land, Ktsntck m Camberland . and they anf thirteen 
good mileii apart. Colendgeandbu family were domiei- 
fiatediu Oreta Hall, abarmi^ that bouse» a toteiably large 
oDi, on «omc principle of amicable diviaton, with Mr. 
boethey. But Coleridge personally waa more often to be 
* found at Grasmere -‘Which presented the threefold attrac- 
tionf ot loveliness bo complete, as to eclipse even the sreae 

5 j of Derwentwater , *i pastoial state ot society, tree from 
ic deformities of a little town like Keswick, and, finally 
the society of Wordsworth Kot before 1815 or 1816, coulo 
It be said that Southey and Wordsworth were even upon 
friendly terms , so entirely is it untiue that they combined 
to frame a school ol poeti y Up to that time, they viewed 

eich other with mutual respect, but also with mutual 
didike , alrao<«t, 1 might say, with mutual disgust. Words- 
worth disliked in Southey the want of depth, as regards the 
power ot ph\Josophic aliHti action of comprehensive views, 
and of severe principh s ot thought bouthey disliked in 
Wordsworth the air ot dogmatism, and the unafFihle 
h lughtiness of his manner. Othei more trivial leasoob 
combined with tbesv 

It was not long after that my oik n introduction to Cole- 
n l(,t 0 cuned At that timt some negotiation was pending 
b tw est him and the Uoyal InsilutiO), which ended in 
1 ell eu iginghim to del^iei a couise of lectures on Poeti y 
an I the line Arts, during thoi enduing wintei lor tine 
bents (twelve or bixteen I think,) he leceived a sum of 100 
guineas. And eonMleniig the slightness ot the pains 
w tilth he bestowed upon them he wan well lenmneratt 1 
1 teai that till y did not meieast hm renut ition, foi never 
di 1 any man licit Ins lu lienee with ii s icspcct, or hit 
tj'.k with ltb» e ireful attention 1 was m London foi part 
of the time, anj ean repoit the circumstances, hiving 
made a point of attending duly at the appointed hours 
CoUiilgi was at that tune living uiicomtort ibly enough it 
tne C( ui w othce, in the btrand I n sueh a situ ition, an 
no>ed b> the sound of feet passing his clumber d oi (ou 
tinu illy to the printing rooms of this (,reit esi ibhsiiinent 
and wi h no gentle nunisiratio is ol female h inds tosustii i 
his eheei lulu s<> natuialh « nout,h liis s,)ifits{li(,ned itid 
he took inoio thin orilinir\ dcs s u< op ii 1 cilb I 
upon him daiU, and pitie I in h hin to d iioii IIhk 
w lb no bell in the loom, which toi miny monllis a i-neicd 
typ^jouble p iipO'«e of be i rjoni 'iiid sittiiis looii ( oils 
queinly, 1 oil n saw him, picturesq i ly eii\( loped 1 1 itii,l t 
lapb, surinuuiitc I by ha idkerchuts < i lu b d upon h ind 
k( leliiets, bliouiing tiOTii the itiK s ol the Ci i c OHk i 
down three or four flights of staiis, to a cert tin ' \Jis 
Brainbiidge, his sole attendint uho^e d\^elllll^wl in 
Hiesubleiia lean re^ionb ot the house llicre di 1 1 uttc i 
the pliilosopher with a most 1 igubrioub face i ivokiri^ 
With all his might this uiieouth nimeof Biaiiibrul^, 
each syllable ot wliieli Iip intonated with lont Iriwii 
emphasis, m order t) uieipowei the hostile hubbub cot 
mg downwards tioin the pi ess, and the roar from the 
Stiand, wIiKhcuUied at ill the front windowb Mib 
Biambndgt * I sty, Mrs Brainbridge ' ’ was the perpe 
tual Liy iiiltil 1 expected to hear the btrand, and distant 
kleet Street take up the echool * Hriinbndge'* Jhus 
unhappily situated, be sank more than ever under the do 
111 non of opium , so that, at two o’c lock when he <>bould 
have been 1 1 alien lance at the Uoyil liibtitution he was 
often miable to rue from bed 1 lien Camc dismissals 
oTbttdicnce after audience with pleas ot illness , an I on 
many othis leclujodays, I have 8 ciiall Albemiih Street 
clobira by a lock ’ of caiiiages filled with wc mm ot dis 
tinction, until the servants of the Institution or thr ir own 
footmen advanced to the ciniagc doors with intelligence 
that Mr Colendgp had been suddenly tak( n dl i hin 
plea, winch at first had been received with expnssioiw of 
conqgrn, repeated too often, began to rouse dib.;ust borne 
in anger, and some in real ufieerldint) whctlic r it would 
nut be tiouble thrown away, ceased to attend And we, 
that were more constant, too often found reason tobedis 
appointed with the quality of his lecture Bis appearance 
was generally that of a person struggling with pain and 
overinasieimgiUnesa His lips were baked with ieverish 
beat, and often black in colour , and in spite ot the water 
whu h he continued dunking through the whole course of 
his lecture, he often «eemed (o labour under an almost pa 
ralytie inability to raise the upper jaw tiom the lower In 
sueh a state it is clear that nothing could save the Itc.uie 
lUoU from leflacting bis own tcebleneas and exhaustion, ex- 


cept tho advahtta^of having been precomposed in son 
Imppiermood. But that never happened, most unl^ 
tunaielyTie relied npoqfhwextempoft ability to cany hm, 
through Now, had ho been m bpuitbfor had hr* galheted 
animation and kindled by his own motion, no wmtdn 
lecture could have been more eflTectual than one of hi4 un- 
premeditated colloquial haranguea. But eitner be waa 
depressed originally below the point from which any re- 
pcent was posMble, or else this reaction was intei copied 
by continual disgust, flroni looking back upon hit own ill 
success, for assuiedly be never once locovCied that free 
and eloquent moiemcutot thought which ho coutt com- 
m ind at anv time in a piivatc company. J he passages he 
read looieover in illustrating his doctrines, weie generally 
'“'happilv chosen because chosen it hap-hazard, froiq 
the pifliculty ot finding at a moments summons, those 
passages which In had in his eye Nor do 1 remember 
any that prodi ed much effect, f \i ept two or three, which 
1 myself put ready maiked into his hands, among the JVIe- 
tiioai Aoipances edited by Kitson 
Generally speaking the selections weie as injudicious 
•nd a** inippropnate, as they were ill dtliveiod , for 
amongst ( old idges accomplishments good reading was 
n«jt om , he had neither voice, nor nn la^c iint of voice. 
Ihi^difect IS unfoitunitc m a piblu lutmer, foritu 
ini onecivable how much wi ight ind effd 1 1 il pathos caif 
be communicated by ‘•oiioroiis dipth md melodious ca- 
dences of the huiiian voice to st ntiniciits thr most trivial , 
nor, on the othei hand ho i tin ^^andcst aic emasculated 
by i style of reading which fails in distrib iting the lights 
and sh idows ol a inuMcal mtonatio i II iwcvci , this de- 
fect c hiefly ( otK cri cd the iniiTicdiitc impression , thr most 
afilic line to a friend ut ( oleiidgt ^ was the entire Ahsenco 
Mills own peculiar an! majestic ml licet no Iieait, no 
soul was in aiiyiliing h said, no strength of let ling m 
recalling universd truths, no power of originality or 
( on pass of moi il relations in lih novelties— all was a poor 
laiiit ictiiction ti m juvels once scattered in tin high- 
way h\ liimseh, in tin jifo(li},ality ol his eailyopiilence— 
i mendicant depend nut on tin alms dropped from his 
own ovciflowing tn isury oi happici timev buch a col- 
lipst such a qiicnt hino of the eat^l^ lilons never was 
ecu hclorc Anil as 1 utuincd tflii one of the most 
ifllit tin„ ol tlirscdisappuntmcni , Itouldnot but repeat 
ti niy*iclt parts of that divine ( lioius,— 

Oh ' d irk, dark daik ' 

Amid the bh/t of noon 
Irrccoveiibiy dirk total eclipse, &c &c 
1 he III xt opportunity I had i f seeing ( uleridg» was ^ the 
likes in till wiiitci ot 180^andup to the autumn or the 
following veir Ouring this period itwis that he eairied 
on the orii inal pubhcationuf 7 hr i net d and for much 
Ihi {^leatii pail otllie time 1 saw him diilv lie lived is 
ivivuoi in the house occupied bv Mr Moidswortli , this 
hou*>e was ut Grasinen and m another pirt of the same 
vak, t a (li^taiiie ot baidy one mile, 1 iny-elf had acot- 
tige ind a I oiisidi rable library Many ol rny books being 
Gem an, i ()leniii,i boiiowtd them in gnat numbeis. 

11 mug i „( ill lal lieeni c fiuiii me to use them as he would, 
lu was in the habit oi aceumulaiing them so largely at 
Allan Bulk, (the naim ol Mr V^oriLwoiths hojse > 
tint sornttiuKs as miny as five liundied wen absent at 
once , which J inintioii iii oiuer to notuea practieo of 
(oh idees indiiating lus veiy bcriipulou't honuui, m 
what icbaiileil the lights ol uwner'.liip i iteniy people 
lie not alwiy'v so siiict m r **pf ting piopcily of tail 
desiriptDn, mil 1 know moie than one cihbiateJ man, 
who piofestes is a maxim, that he holds it no dut]yj£ 
honoui to ie»tore a bonowed book , not to speak of manv 
icis celebrated persons who, without openly profiling 
such a principle, do hovvevci, in fact, exhibit a lax mo- 
rality 111 «ucli cases 1 he more honourable it was to pool 
Colei idge, who bad means so t itiinf, of buying books for 
hiinsell -that, to prevent mv flocks from mixing, and be- 
ing confounded with the flocks already folded at Allan 
Bank (his own and Woids worths,) or rattier that the/ 
nuqhtmn without dangci, he duly inscribed my ndine 
in the blank leaves ot every volume , a fact which bevitno 
rather painfully nude known to mo, for, as he had 
chosen to duhme Lftyuiiii, many ycais afur this, )tco t 
myself and a k male fiiend somo weeks ot labour to bunt 
out these mulutndlnons memorials, and to erase tins neial- 
dic addition — which else had the appearance to a Strang r 
of having been confcired by myself 

The Fnendt m ito oiiginal puolii aUon, was^ as a pecu- 
niary speculation, the leobt judicious, botli la its objects 
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Penrith, a town in Cuinberland, on the outer verge of the 
lake district, and piectsely twenty-eight miles* removed 
«frooQ Coleridge’s a^de. This distance, enough of itself 
in all conscience, was at lea&t trebled in effect by 
the interposition of Kirkstone, a mnuiitam which is scaled 
by a carriage ascent of three miles long, and so steep in 
parts that, without four hoises, no solitary traveller can 
persuade the neighbouring innkeepers to can y him. Ano- 
ther road, by way of Kpswick, is subject to its o^n sepa- 
rate difficulties. And thus in any practical sense, for 
ease, for certainty, and lor despatch, Liverpool, ninety-five 
miles distant, was virtually nearer. Dublin even, or 
Coik, was more eligible. Yet, in this town, so situated as 
1 have stated, by way of purchasing such intolerable 
, difficulties at the highest puce, Coleridge was advised, 
and actually persuaded to set up a printer, by buying 
types, &L , instead oi resorting to some printer already 
established in Kendal, a large and opulent town, not 
more than eighteen miles dibtant, and connected by a 
daily post , whereas, between himself and Penrith there 
was no post at all. Building his mechanical arrange- 
ments, upon this utter** upside-down'* inversion of all 
common sense, it h not surprising (as ** madness ruled 
the hour* ^ that in all otlicr circumstances of plan or 
execution, the work moved by principles of downnght 
crazy disregard to all that a judicious council would have 
suggested Ihe subjects weie genet ally chosen, obsti- 
nately in defiance of the popular taste , they were treated 
in a style whu h avowed contempt for the popular models , 
and the plans adopted lor obtaining payment were of a 
nature to ensure a speedy bankruptcy to the concern. 
Coloriifge had a list, nobody could ever say upon whose 
authoiity gathered togother, of bubscribers He tcllsng 
himself that^many of these renounced the woik from an 
early period, and some (as Lord Corkc) rebuked him 
for his piceumption m sending it unoidered, but (as Cole- 
ridge abicrts) neither returned the copies, nor remitted the 
price. Ana even those who were conscientious enough 
to do this, could not remit four or five shillingb foi as many 
numbers without putting Coleridge to an expense ot 
treble postage at the least. 1 hit he complains of bitterly 
in his Biogtaphia l^anth forgetting evidently that the 
evil was due exclusively to his own dclectue ai range- 
meats. People necesbaiily sent their subbcriptions tliiougli 
such channels as woie open to them, or suchasweie 
pointed out by Coleridge himself. It is also utteiiy 
unworthy of Coleridae to have taxed, as Ik docs, many (or 
all, lor any thing that appears,) ot his subsenbors with 
neglecting to pay at all. Probably nobody ncglccud. 
And, outlie other hand, some, perliau<*, diJ, asamust 
conscientious and vinerable female relation ot mi own, 
who had subscribed merely to oblige me, and out of a 
general respect for Coleridge's powers, though finding 
nothing to suit her own taste • she, I happen to know, 
paid three times over, sending the money through thicc 
different channels accoiding to the slutting diutiions 
which leached her. Managed as the readei uill lolKct 
from these indications, the work was going down lull 
from the first. It never gained any accessions ot ikw 
subsciibers from what source, then, was the continual 
dropping off of names to be supplied 1 he printer becanu 
abankiupt Coleridge was as much in arrear with hu 
artiples. as with his lectures at the Royal InsUtution 
That he was from the very fiist , but now hew is dis- 
gusted and desponding , and with No. 28, the work came 
to a final stop. Some vears after, it wa> recast, as Che 
phrase was, and republished. But, m fact, this rccdbt 
■ta3 pretty nearly a new work. Ilie sole coniiibutor to 
the onnnal work had been Wordbworth. who gave a very 
valuable paper on Abe principles concerned in the com- 
posiUon of Epitaphs , and Protestor Wilson, who, in con- 
fuDCtion with Mr. Blair, an early fnend, then visiting at 
htt place on Windermere, wrote the letter signed Matketes, 
the rpply to which came from Mr. VVonlsworth.— Tbit's 
Mugiixins, Oetobir 18M. 

» 

1HK SONNEr. 

There ie not a popular Sonnet in the En^h language ; 
there are hyMireas m the Italian. Whence oomes this 
disparity l^Many of the best sonnpfs of opr greatest 
tuthm-Shikmare, Spenser, Mihokl, Gray, )»Cowper, 
and Wordswortb^M exceedingly unequal in their tex- 
ture, obscure in their verbiue, and lumbering in the mo- 
iKWijfthw veiee.* The Italian onps lemarM^y con- 

* We outer eniMy from this opinion. Ed. CoL tat.Ca» 


trastwitb these; being dtstiaguUhed, even above other 
poetic coropoBitions iqi^hat most delicate, voluble, and 
melodious tongue, by exquisite finish in respect to diction, 
clear dshslopment of the one fine thought which they en- 
close* and the musical succession of cadences cirricd 
through to the last syllable of the fourteen line4,^lino<t so 
admirably arranged, that the place of each m the time 
(if we may so speak) can be almost known by the ear^ as 
well as by the correspondence of rhyme, and connection 
of sentiment. The sonnet, theiefore, has been unworthi- 
ly depreciau^ in England, because it has been impei* 
fectly exhibited by English wiiters , partly from the diffi- 
culty of furnishing relays ot rhyme to meet at the ip- 
pointed stations, and partly from the Procrustean model, 
on exact attention to which the perfecuon of ttie sonnet 
depends. 

If it be asked, Why should asonnet be confine 1 to four- 
teen lines rathei than any other number ^ I know not tliat 
the question can be better answered than by askng an- 
othei,— Why should the height of a rorinthian coluinn 
l»L ten diameters ’ The cestui of Venus must be of some 
particular length, both to fit and to alo n the peison of 
the goddess a hand-breadth taken awa/ would have left 
It scanty, and a hand-breadth superadded would have 
made it icdundant. The quota of lines, and the irran^e- 
rnent of rhymes and pauses, already estiblished in the 
regular sonnet, have been deeme I, iftcr the experience 
3 f five ccntuncs. incapible of nnpro ment by extension 
3 r lediiction , whili the form itself has been provwd to 
he lilt mo-t convenient ah J graceful that evi e was in- 
vented. for disclosing, embellishing, and enconpi.sing 
.lie noblest or the loveliest the gayest or the gravest id« a, 
hat genius, in its happiest moments of rapture or ot me- 
ant holy, ( ould inspire. The employment ot this form by 
the finest Italian poets, for cxpicssing, with pithos ind 
)owci iir(>si>tible, then selec lest and purest conceptions, 
> 111 argument ot fict against all •»peciilati>c oh|C( tioiH, 
n favour of the intrinsic excellence and iinpuallcllcd 
>ti tection of the sonnet — ^fontq if s L^ctai e$ on F )eti y, 

BREAKTASr. 

(Concluded fiom otn fast ) 

Wt have said iiotinng of coffv anJ chocolife it b^ealc- 
ast, though d good deal was quotx 1 in our last piper from 
Ir J) Ism ill ispei. ting those bj\eiagL» VVe conhned 
urselvt- to tti, because itia the staple drink. A \ licip 
offie liowevei , oi imitation of it, h is takiMi plate ot te i 
nth ininv , ind the poor have now their “ coffee bouses,” 
s the ri( ii useil to have. Wo say “ u-ied, ’ b« cause cotfeo- 
I liking in suth places, among the iith u ta t going out 
1 coastquencL ot the latci hours of dinner and the altrac- 
ons ot the club houses. Coffee, Ikc tea, u.ed to form 
lefii shinent by itself, some houis after dinner. It i» 
owtiken is a digestci, right upon that meal , and boine- 
mos dor s not even clobc it, lor the digester itselt la digested 
V aliquenrolsomesoit, called ic/ia^ae cafe (coffoe-chacei .) 
Ve do not, howt ver, pretend to hi Itaineu in theie mat- 
ers. Ifwthnd oiiiselves at a iich table, it is but as a 
Tdiiger in the laml, to all but the lasting b'umanities of 
. A Lustom mav < hange ni xt year, and find us os igno- 
int ot It, as tht tootman is otherwi!»c.* 

we cl urn the laroiliar intimacy of the reader, in this 
ur most private-public Journal, and have had it cordially 
isponded to by fair and brown (who wtd notcrvoiitas 
critic did against Montaigne, toi sdsiug he liked siiCtiy, 
Who the devil cares whether he liked blieriy oi not *’*) 
6 shall venture to observe, tn co nment upon the thou- 
ind inaudible remirkson this qu» stiou which we heir 
1 all sides of us, that for our parts we like coffee better 
laii tea, once in a way, but tea *' tor a, constancy," And 
le after the other makes a “ pretty vanety , (as Dr. 
}hnson, or Mr. Pepys, would phrase it). To be p^ifect 
point of taste (we do not say, of wholesornene»s) coffee 
lould be strong, and hot, with little sugoi and milk, la 
le East they drink it without eithei , wnich, we should 
ink, must be intolerable to any palates that do not begin 

• We advert to the knowledge of this perwmage,oat of no 
idoe teellaa either towards himself, or thoso whom he serves 
oth dosses comprise nataree of all soits, like othuri 
at fashion, in ittdf, is a poor Iniamess. evertasdiigly shifting 
I customs because it has nothing hut change to ito upon , 
id with aU our respect for good poeplo who wear its Uveites, 
hothor master or toohnanf we own wo have no sort of vene- 
,Uon for the phaeet of neokclodia and coats, and the ticusii- 
des of the modes of dining. 
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tvi^h It in cialdhood, or aro aot in want of u tevara stimu- 
Uqu as those of aaiton^though by tha way» we understand 
I'mt tobacco^hewing is coming mio^hion t ) It Has been 
drunk after this modem some 1|>arts of Europe »^ut the 
p 1 die hive no wheie ( we believe) adopted it. The favo- 
rite wav ol (IrinViog it as a meal, abroad, is with a xreat 
suiif*iHuity of unlk.-^very pioperly called in Fiance Caft- 
an laitf Coflei ta Ihe milk. One of the pleasures we re- 
ceifl md I inkidf; coffee IS, that being the uiiiverbal drink 
*111 the K ist, It reiuiuds of that region of the Arabian Nights, 
as sinoking does loi the same reason though neither ol 
these reheiih uents, which are now identified withOiieotal 
manners, is to be loiiud in that enchanting work J'hev 
had not been discovered, wli»n it was wiitten. The diinic 
w IS sliei hut, and its dccompanimenti cakes and fruit. One 
can hiiiify unev, what a J urL oi a Persian could have 
done without coffee and a pipe, any more than the English 
ladies and genticint n before the civil wars, without tea for 
bicikfast. As tor chocolate, lU iiclincss.if made good, 
icndoisit lathei a food thin a drink Lmnxus seems to 
hi\e Dcen foud ol it , tot it was he, we believe, who gave 
It Its generic name of i'heobiomd, or food ol the gods. U 
IS said to be extremely rouiishing,* but heavy lor weak 
stomachs Cocoa (cacao) is a lightei kind of it, made of 
of the bhel! instead of the nut 1 bey make German ffutes 

of the wood of the r hocolate-tiee. An Italiin wit, who 
ffouiished when tea, coffee, and chocolate hid not loug 
b(.cn muodiiced into his i uutiir\, treats them all three with 
great contempt, and no lo^^s humour — 

Talk oi Chocolate > Talk ol Tea ' 

Medicine-, mid , \e bo Is, as they are, 

Arc no medi inea made for me' 

1 would soonei take to poison 
Than a single cup net eyes on 
Or tint biltei and guilty stuff ye 
lilk of bv the name oi Coffee. 

] el the ^rah-. iii 1 the Lurks 
< o inr It ’morigst ilicir < ruel works. 

]?oe ol m inki 1 1, 1)1 ick and turbid, 

Let the t uoits ol slaves abaorb it. 

]) )wn HI 1 irtiTUs, 

Down in I' ( inis, 

*l was the dittf iHble I iltyf invente 1 it , 

I he tunc-. th» n look it, 

1 o grind IP 1 to ( lok it, 

An<l to P 0 cipiia ail three presented it 
If (he ^fus-•ulmda in Asia 
Doits on 1 lievciag so uns« cinly, 

1 dilKt with the ma i extremely 

Bacchus in Tmuanij 

These vituneration-* however aie put into the mouth of the 
rolofwinc,, WHO miyjuatly have icaciibd the mtioJuc- 
tioii of 

the cups 

Which cheer but not inebriate *’ 

Chocolate is a co n non leliei'i nent in Italy, in a solid 
shape I'he pdsli v-i ook» sell sweetmeats of it, wrapped 
up in little papcia wiili piinied mottos, containing some 
couplet of humour of gaihiitry 1 Uey have made their ap- 
peirance ol lueviais in Kiigland, owing, we lielifvc, to 
the patronag# ol bcoige tlie Fourth, who is said to have 
order to a Pans iiianutacturer, to the value of 

Off, 3 fC inferio- goods, ye comparative sophistic itiuns, 
P^fhups fleeting fashions, and let us bethink ourselves 
of the everlasting virtues of beautiful milk and bread ' 

“■"^lilk,” says a venerable text, “ is fit for children.” 

It 18 too often unfit for men, not because their stomachs are 
stronger than those of childien, but becau'ie they aie 
weaker. Causes of various sorts, soirow, too much think- 
ing, dissipation, shall lender a man unable to digest the 
good wholesome irtk-bowl, that delighted him when a 
cnijd. He must content hiiiiseU with Ins expencMice, anJ 
T to ttie be«*l account, especially for others. 

A child over a milk-bowl is a pleasant object. He seems 
to belong to evefy thing that is young and innocent,— 'the 


U* •^<P*^»»tnnce,oii whoso veracity we can rely," says 
OnpinVih)?** his Hwlopy of Pruitt, ** informed us. that 
Napoleon a army from the north, he for 

TOerrod the life of himself and a friend for 
over ttttd they could procure no other toed what 

b«rtheT omcers peiiahod for want 
V: ^ Botanical Ac- 

Third Edition, p. 

t The daughters of Danaus, who killed their husbands 


mpmiag, the fields, the dairtea. Aod no fenr of uuhgea* 
tton has be, nor ofnapdiled complexion. He does not 
sit up tilU twelve nt pight; nor le^ beanty Ught laoiR^ 
hetself f nor does hp suspend his sromach m breathless- 
ness, with wriung ** articles,” and Uifoking of good and * 
e\il. 

Pleasant object also, nevetthel^jM, u the milk-jug ta 
the grown man, whether sick or dfoll, provided be hay* 

** an e>e.” White intlk in a white jug, or cream in a 
cream-coloured, presents one of those aympathiob of co- 
lour, which are sometimes of higher taste thaa«any contrast, 
however delicate. Drummond of Hawlhornden has hit 
It with a relishing pencil . — 

In petticoat of green 
With hair about bereine,® 
s Phillis, beneath ao oak, 
bat milking her fair dock , 

' Monga that sweet strained moisture frare 
delight) 

Her baud seem*d milk, m milk it wa-, so 
while t 

Anacrcou beautifully compares a finely tinted cheek, to 
milk with roses in it i here is a iichne<>s ot colounng, as 
well as ol substance in the happy scriptuial designation of 
an abundant country.— “ A land overflowing with, 
milk and honey ” Milk and lioney suit admiiably 
on the bieakfost table, ihttr colours, their sinplunty 
their country associations, all harmoni/e Wc have a 
dairy and a bee-hive beloie us,— the bicath of cows, and 
the bu/zing over the garden Hy the way, tlieie is a 
very pictty design, in Cooke s edition ot Parnell s Poems 
ot a girl milking a cow, by Kirk, a young bcotch artist of 
gS|iatproiui!,e, who died preinatui^ly, which has wandered 
to the tea-cups, and is to found on somu ot tho ciii apest of 
them Wc happened to imetwith it inltalv, and Iclt all our 
old Ians apts bctoie us, — the meidows, the ircca, and tho 
village church , all which the artist has put into the back 
ground The lace is not quite so good on the ten-cup as 
III the engraving in that, it h eminently beautiful,— at 
least ill the wot k now betore us. We cannot answer for 
le-piints It M one ol those laces ol ^eetness and natural 
refinement, which aie to be met wit|piti the humblest as 
Will as highest clashes, wheie the parentage has been 
genial, and the bunging up nut discoiilant. The passage 
illu‘>tiated IS the pjetty exord.um of the poet's Eclogue 
entitled Health — 

Now early shepherds o’er the meadow pass, 

Aud punt long tuiutep^ in the glittering gias. 

1 he eow^ negleettul ol their puture stand, 
by turii» obsequious to the milkei s hand. 

Is Knot better to occupy the fancy with sueii recollections 
as these over a common bioakla-tt, than to be lamenting 
tiidt we have not an uncommon one * which perhaps also 
would do us a mi.chicl, and toi the gam ol a little tickling 
ot the palate take lieallli in 1 good teuipei out of us for the 
r(-,t of the day. Bc->ide->, a palile unspoilt has a relish of 
milks and tea^, and other simplo foods, which a Nabob, 
hot It 0111 his mulligaUwiiey and 1 ih megrims, would envy. 

Wc look upon it as a blessing, tor our parts, that wa 
retain a iikiug loruveiy crust. Wuwere educated at a 
school, vv Here the food wa» pooroi than the learning ; but 
the monks had lived m its i loisiers, and lelt us a spring of 
delicious water. Hence we have the pleasure ut enjoying 
a crust ot biead an 1 a diauglit of water to this day. Olten- 
tunes have we '* spoilt our dinuer,” when it has not come 
up in lime, with a " hiiiik” oi biead, choosing lather to 
spoil our diniiei than oui spiiits . and sweet have baatsi 
ttio-e inouihluls oi the puio staff of life, and relishmgof 
the corn, lo our apprehensions thgie is a sort of vmta 
t.iste m bread, analogous to tiie colour, and reminding ut 
ot the white uiilkmess of the wheat. We have a respect, 
both of self-love and sympathy, with the poor light-heart- 
ed player in Oil bias, who went singing along the country 
road, dipping his crust m the stream, bonuw had no hold 
on him, with mnety-uine out of her hundred arms. Care- 
lessly along went he, safe from her worst handling, m his 
ficedom from wants. She might have peered out of her old 
den, aud grown softened at liis chaunt. but he wentalone 
too he had none to care tor ; which was a pleasuia also. 

U would be none to us,— one thing provided. There aro' 
pains, when you gdt heartily acquainted witli tliem, whicii 
out-value the reverse pleasures. besideA we muH all get 
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ihrou($h our raticv, as manfully ami cht^erfully as we can : 
losing, if poo-iblp, no handsome pleasure by the and 
Mstainin^ ourselvp«r]^y the thought that all will die for the 
best, provided we do our best for all. It is not the exist- 
* encp of oain that ^oils the relish of the world ; but the 
not knowing how to make the most of pleasures, and there* 
bv reducing the pain« to tlieir most reasonable size and 
their r*ost useful account. 

You mayn*ake a )dnrN»ap''. if you will, out of your 
br akfast table, betJer t'lm Mr. Kirk’s piri«ire. H^rc 
where th« bread ^iand«, is iti father, the field of co»n, 
plowing in the sun, cut by the tawnv reapers, and presenU 
ID? a path for Iovim The village church ( where they are 
to 1)0 married ) is on a leify slope, on one side ; and on the 
other is a woody hill, 'vitli fountain^. There, far over the 
water, (for this b i^in of water, wi»li island lumps of butter 
in it, sha'i be a sea) are our f iends the Chinese, picking 
the ’jivos of thoir tea-trees, — » bestiful plant; or the 
Arabs plucki ig the be-ries of the coffee-tree, a still more 
bmiiiifiil one, uIMi a p'^ofiisiin of white blossoms and an 
odour like j.i's,imine. For the sugar (instead nf a bitterer 
thought, not ho li'irmonio'js to our purpose, but not to be 
forgotten at Ji,e times) you may think of Waller’s Sicln- 
rissa,* so nani'»d from the Latin word for sugar (sichirum) 
a poor compliment to the lady ; but the lady shall sweeten 
^ tho sugar, instead of the cug.\r doing honour to the lady;- 
' and she was a very knowing as well as beautiful woman, 
and saw fiith»r into loveonil sweetness than the sophisti- 
cate court poet ; so she would not have him, notwithstand- 
ing his sugir ; veises. but ni.iriio 1 a hi^he'* n ituie. 

Bread, m'lk, and butter are of venerable antiquity. 
They taste of the morning of the world. .laol, to enter- 
tain her gnest, " biougbt forth butter in a lordly dish.” 
Homer speaks of. a nation of milk-eateia, whom ho gpys 
the juste^of men.*’ To ** break bread” was from wHe 
immemorinrtho Eastern signal of hospitality and confi-. 
dencc. We need not add reasons for resppcting it, still 
more tcverend. Bread is the “ staff of life’* throughout 
the greater parr of the civihzefl world ; and so accordant 
In its taste with th** human palate, that nature, in some 
places, seems to have gr''wn it ready-made on purpose, in 
the shape of the 9read Fnvt Tree. There is also a Milk- 
tree , but we no ^idfere finri a carniferous, or flesh hearing 
tree ; nor has the 8ly vet been discovered in which the 
pig run through the «tr«et« readv roa'«le<l, with knives and 
forks stuck in their si-Us.” Chvilired nations eat meat, 
but they can also do without it, living upon milk, grain, 
and vegetables alone, as in India. None but savages live 
without those. A.nd common breakfasts, without any meat 
in them, have this advantage over others, that you can look 
back upon them without any sort of doubt or disgust, nor 
are their leavings off msive to the eye. It is one of the 
perplexities of man's present condition, that he is at once 
carnivorous, .and has very good reason for being so, and 
relishing his chop and his steak, and vet cannot always re- 
concile it to the rest of his nature. He would fain eat his 
lamb, and pity it too ; which is puzzling. However, there 
are worse perplexities than th^se ; and the lanil>s lead 
leasant flowery lives while they do live. Nor could they 
ave had this taste of existence, if they were not bread for 
the table. Let us all do our best to get the world forward, 
and we shall see. We shall cither do away all we think 
“Wrong, or see better reasons for thinking it right. Mean- 
while, let us dine and breakfast, like good-humoured peo- 
ple ; and not '* quarrel with our bread and butler.**— Leigfc 
Hunt*t London Journal. 


A GAMESTER WITH A WIFE TOO GOOD FOR 
HIM. 

• - - -r 

This rare, because pleasing passage, in the domestic 
history of a gamester (we do not mean the having a wife 
too good for him— which must be the case with all 
ggidestors whose wives are good for any thing— but the 
a^eablc surprise which she had prepared for him against 
his downfall) is related by Goldsmith in his life of Heau 

* SaObittoa was Lady BoroChy Sidney, ofthe great and truly 
noble iMlWr of the Sidneyn. She married a alnoere, affection- 
ate, and'CMMooiM man, Robert Spencer, 0arl of SunderUmd, 

wlio was ultad four yoara afterwaw, in a canse for which lie 
fhowM huwff bound to quit the annooni the woman he loved. 
efolbciMid luSliwd waa of the Snmhe 

a^ibeeflnff Wwer at a card table, Lady Sunderland ashed 
hnS, In in>od humonrod and not ungrbtefm recotbietion of his 
fins verHos, 'irbeo he srenid write any more Mb - upon her 
towhich the «s>pi^l*o*' poft, either foom or want of ad- 
drcaa, had the mertv o# spirit to reply, Oh, madam ; drhen 

your ladyship is as young again." 


Nash. It looks like a page out of one of Fielding’s novelg . 
We have only to imsgine Dootb grown less civil, and 
Amelia remaining what she was, and the incident would 
have p^fectly suited her. • 

At ’Punhndge, in the year 171.5, Mr. J. Hedges made 
a very brilliant appearance ; he had been married about 
two years to a yoiinglady of great beauty and largefortune ; 
th^y hatl one child, a boy on whom they bestowed all that 
aflfection, which they could spare from each other. *He 
knew nothing of gaming, nor seemed to have the least* 
passion for play ; but he was unacquainted with his" own 
heait ; he l>egan by degrees to bet at the table for trifling 
sums, and his soul took fire at the prospect ef immediate 
giin ; he was soon surrorndtid with shikpers, who with 
dimness lav in ambush for his fortune, and coolly took 
advantage of the precipitarey of his passions. * 

His lady perceived the ruin of her family approaching, 
but, nt fl^^t, without being able to form any scheme to 
prevent it. She advised with his brother, who at that 
time was po^sp'^sed of a small fellowship in Cambn'd re. 
It was easily seen that whatever passion took the lead in 
her hudmn I's mind, seemed to be there fixed unalteiablv : 
it was determined therefore to let him pursue fortune, 
hut p.evioasly take measures to prevent the pursuit being 
fatal. 

Accordingly, every niglit this gentleman was a con- 
stant attender at the hazard tables , he understood ne th^'r 
the arts of sh irpers, nor even tbp allowed strokes ol a 
connoiscur, vet still he played. Mw consequence is 
obvious ; lu* lost his estate his equipx^c, his wife’s jewels, 
and every other niovcible that could be parted iv’t'i, ex- 
cept a repciting watch. His agony, upon this occasion, 
was inexpressible ; he was even mean enough to ask a 
gentleman who sate near, to lend him a few pieces, in 
order to turn his fortune ; but this prudent gamester, who 
plainly saw there were no expectations of being repaid, 
refused to lend a farthing, alledging a fornrier resolution 
against lending. Hedges was at lisr fiiriaus with the 
continuance of ill success, and pulling out his w'atch, 
asked if any person in company, would set him sixty guineas 
upon it : the company were silent ; lie then demanded 
fifty ; still no answer . he sunk to forty, thirty, twenty ; 
finding the company still without answering, he cried 
out.** By G—d It shall never go for less,” and dished 
It against the floor ; at the same time attempting to dash 
out his brains against the marble chimney-piece. 

This last act of desperalbti immediately excited the^i 
attention of the whole comp inv ; they instantly ^gather- 
ed round, and prevented the effects of his passioh ; and 
after he again became cool, he was permitted to return 
home, with sullen discontent, to hm wife. Upon his 
entering her apartment, she received him with her usual 
tenderness and satisfaction ; while he answered her caresses 
with contempt and sevoiity ; his disposition being quite 
altered with his misfortunes, ** But, mv dear Jemmy,'* 
savs his wife, '* perhaps vou don’t^ know the news I have 
to tell , my mamma’s old uncle is dead, the messenger is 
now in the house, and you know his estate is settled 
upon you.** This account seemed only to increase his 
agony . and looking angrily at her, he cned, " There you 
lie. niy dear ; his estate is not settled upon me.** *• I beg 
your pardon.” said she, ** I really thought it was, at least 
you nave always told me so." " No,” returned he, ** as 
sure as you and 1 are to he miserable heie, and our 
children beggars hereafter,! have sold the reversion of it 
this day, and have lost every farthing I got for it at the 
hazard tiMe.” ** What alP” replied the lady, ‘‘y**** . 
every farthing,” returned he, ** and I owe a thehsand 
ounds more than I have got to pav.” Thus speaking, 
e took a few frantic iteps across the room. When the 
lady had a little enjoyed his perplexity, " No, my dear,*' 
cried she, ** you have lost but a trifle, and you owe no- 
thing : our brother and I have taken care to prevent the 
effects of your rashness, and are actually the persons who 
have won your fortune ; we employed^ proper ^persons 
for this purpose, who brought their winnings to me. Your 
money, your equipage, are in my poH^-ssioti, and hwe I 
return them to you. from whom they were unjustly taken. 

I only ask permission to keep royjairels, and to keep you, 
my greatest jewel, from such dangflPfor the future.” Her 
prudence had the proper effect. He ever after retained a 
sense of his former follies, and never played for the smallest 
attOi8,eveQ for amusement.— Ls^A Hant'i London Journal ^ 
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EMIGRATION. 

A Bgo, i heard a native ask a young 

man who had J^^rived in the country^ why Eu- 
ropeans came in aueh numbers to India, since their 
native land, according to their own account, was 
ill every respect preferable. The questioned party 
seemed at a loss how to reply either for himself 
or others, but at length answered that he ha() come 
out here because his uncle was an East India 
Direclpr. 

There is scarcely a pountry in the world whose 
native population has not an opportunity of mak- 
ing a smiilar enquiry. Groat Britain sonds out 
emigrants to almost every habitable region and 
every accessible shore, and supplies thousands of 
victims to be immolated by the cholera of 4jia, 
the yellow fever ot the West Indies, the plagues of 
the Mediterranean, and the slow consuming agues 
of Nova Beotia and NewfouniBand. That the ma- 
jority of those who go abroad so for the purpose 
of bettering their fortunes, is very evident, though 
few of them are willing to proclaim to the in habi- 
tants of the foreign land in which they may hap- 
pen to take up their abode, that they have come 
among them because they were without the means 
of living well at home. England is justly said to 
derive wealth, grandeur, and prosperity, from her 
extensive colonies, but I do not intend to enquire 
what the etiects of these immcusc possessions are 
in a general and national point of view, but to con- 
sider how far their existence is favorable to indi- 
vidual happiness and social refinement. 

The British colonies arc distinguished from those 
of other nations, by being peopled chiefly by emi- 
grants of the middle rank of life. The East and 
West Indies annually disencumber England of an 
immense number of young men who find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to establish themselves at home 
in that style of life which they deem essential to 
their happiness and respectability. The outlet 
which tropical regions afford to the male sex, is 
reg ularly calculated upon in most large families, as 
''^"ff^neans of providing for those children who are 
not likely to push their fortunes in their native 
country. Charles requires «neither Latin nor 
Greek,” savs some fond father ** for we mil get a 
cadetship tor him in the Honorable Company's 
service.” “ Yes,"*' replies the mother, “ and Henry 
is such a wild, turbulent, head-strong boy that we 
had better send him to learn to be a planter with 
his uncle in* Jamaica.” Thus are two children 
effectually provided fOr, and the parents, while ar- 
ranging their probably have a prospec- 

tive eye to the future consignment of a surplus 
daughter to the care of each of the young men 
when they have advanced to independence in their 
respective professums. 

This state of things encourages the ambitious 
propensities of the inferior classes^ and makes them 


cultivate a degree of tenement which* is unsuit- 
able to their natural waition. The opportunities 
of acquiring woalthdjinjd securing a respectable 
station in societjr, whicn the colonies so abundant- 
ly afford, are seized upon with avidity by persons 
who^e sphere of life would unavoidably be humble, 
and whose m '^ans of subsistence would be narrow, 
were they to remain in their native country. The 
man who has no expectation of being any t^ng 
better than a mechanic or shop-keeper at horns, is 
delighted to obtain an appointin.^nt abroad, which 
will elevate him to the rank of gentleman^ at least 
in his own estimation, and ensure to him, though 
even at a very remote period, a liberal income and* 
an eventual competency. For this reason, persons 
of inferior condition and limited nrciirnstances, are 
now in the habit of educating their children for situ- 
ations abroad, and teaching them to look forward 
to a degree of advancement in the world which they 
Mtee no right to expect, and.Vhich, if they do not 
aciain, they consider themselves unfortunate, and 
perhaps continue discontented daring the rest of 
their lives. 

Let us for a moment suppose Great Britain to 
be suddenly deprived of her colonies, and of the 
outlet whicli they afford to thj surplus population 
of the middle ranks. All the yo^gmen who now 
go abroad, would then b.* obli^d to remain at 
home, and to establish themselves there in what- 
ever line of life they might find most lucrative and 
desirable. All the learned professions would be- 
come immensely overstocked. A host of lawyers, ' 
clergymen and medical practitioners, who had 
studied their respective pursuits in the expecta- 
tion of exercising them in the colonies, would be 
thrown upon their native country, in which they 
would in vain seek for employment even in its most 
retired and obscure places. They would encouuteV 
persons of their own class every where, wd thid 
all situations and appointments occupied wd mcM 
nopolized to the total exclusion of adventurer 
intruders, however great their pretensionaiwd 
talents might be. Those who had expected to find 
a professional sphere abroad, would, under such 
circumstances, have no alternative but to change 
their vocations for others which offered a better 
prospect of yielding a livelihood, or to . undertake 
the subordinate duties of the department in which 
they had expected to bear the character of prijUMi* 
cipals. The lawyer might find it necessary^ tcMw# 
come an attorney’s clerk or a * constable. 
clergyman would be obliged to officiate as aifiWper 
or schoolmaster, and the physician, de8cend||l|[ hi . 
the menial duties of an apothecary’s apprintxce, 
would be forced to ” cramp his genius over n 
pestle and mortar.” The young planter who had 
looked forward to the possession of a sugar and 
coffee estate in the West Indies, would perhapa 
be compelled to accept the situation of a gentle- 
man’s gardener at home. The merchant educ^t* 
ed fqr the East Indies would becopie a elerfc Cin 
some Douee of agency in Sweeting’s Alley or Htn* 
Lane; and the cadet, anxious fat ^military 
tion and high army tank abroad^ vnmla 
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cease to have any chance of seeing his name 
gasetted except perhaps as a bankrupt. ^ *• 
t The above suppositions may appear very un- 
natural and extravagant, but were Britain to lose 
her colonies, they would all be realized, and every 
man would become dependant upon his own re- 
sources in obtaining a subsistence at home^ perhaps 
by the practice of some of those mechanic profes- 
sions wnichr are now so mt^ despised, pur ex- 
tensive territories abroad hi^e been the means of 
occasioning a va^t encrease df luxury and refine- 
ment among us, alike by the wealth flowing from 

• them, and by the extensive arena for exertion/ind 
employment which they afford to the surplus po- 
pulation of the educated classes at home; and 
were this, by any national mi«tfortune, to be closed, 
or rendered unavailable to the British plople, so- 
ciety would softer a retrograde movement equally 
in|urious to general prosperity and individual hap- 
piness. • 

• About two centuries ago, when there were no 
colonies to afford an asylum to those members of 
the middle ranks of society who could not find 
employment at home, jieople’s ideas of respecta- 
bility, expenditure, and domestic life, were infinite- 
ly more moderate than they now are. 'J'he learned 
profetlsions, and the higher branches of the mer- 
cantile one, were almost exclusively engrossed 
persons whose condition and ciicumstances enabled 
them to compass the means of education, and 
whose manners and acquirements formed, as it 
were, passports to public confidence, and guaran- 
tees of their fitness to perform the dutio'^ of their 
respective vocations. Men having neither projicr- 
ty nor particular pretensions, contentedly became 
mechanics, petty merchants, and shop-keepers, nor 
did they expect to find the means of placing their 
children in a sphere of life higher than their own, 
or ever trouble themselves with any attempts of 
the kind. But at present, individuals of this class 
generally endeavour to send their sons to some of 
the colonies, not only that the latter may have an 
opportunity of attaining what is callet^a respectable 
rank in society, but that they in.iy also make a for- 
tune, a thing supposed to be a matter of course 
with a man that goes abroad, though he should 
continue out of si^t of land from the day of his 
departure till that of his return. 

Were it not for the high degree of luxury, re- 
finement and extravagance which prevails in Bng- 
landi even in the middle classes of society, the 
■npplying of the colonies with European residents 
womd be left almost entirely to the inferior ranks 
People of cultivated habits universally prefer their 
native country to any other, and never voluntarily 
««Vvuld leave it, if they could obtain the means of 
emying a moderate share of its pleasures and 
a^Wtages, and Of securing to themselves an eligi- 
fribiUition in society. But in the present day, 
flpMe, jrequisites are beyond the reach of many who 
nifil only well qualified to estimate their value, 
botontitied in a manner to participate in them. 
Ill Bsg^d, if a man is not able tp keep up cer- 
tain entaro^ appearances, he must fall into the 
back glOMUd, ana bo contented to jremsun there. 
But eVMdkbuld the means of pushing himself for- 
ward in the 'World lie within hia power, he will 
oftendM tbosn be of an objectionable kind, and 
BttSmcsnnotbnpnt in practice without aftnoy- 
htimffiifeoii* Under eirciifiietaaccs 
te etstemii^ tipon gnkii^ioed where 
^ will at least be considered on a let el wilb those 


around him, and where he will enjoy independent, 
and command air the essential comforts of life 
withoilt sacrificing his ease or being subservient to 
any one. 

When one goes abroad it is too often viewed as 
a tdcit confession that he cannot live at home, but 
this is a great mistake. Many individuals emigfkte,) 
to avoid the barrassing occupation, the ^personal 
restraint, the subordinate dutirs, or the hopelet 
obscurity, that would mark the tenor of their 
existence were they to remain in their native 
country. A disagreeable or unhealthy climate, a 
paucity of enjoyments, and even a sedusion from 
society, are counterbalanced by easy duties, daily 
leisure, and an exemption from pecuniary cares. 
In a colony too, a man finds that his personal con- 
sequence IS not only mneh greater than it was or 
ever could be at home, but that it is also more 
easily encrcased and su[)ported ; and a conviction 
of this kind lays a “ flattering unction'* to almost 
every iiiirnan soul, and tends to put it in good hu- 
mour with Its actual condition. 

The state of society which pjod.iccs thesef incite- 
ments to einigi ation IT] the 'iinddle ranks, cannot 
be viewed with any degree of coinpla. oiu) We 
hear much of the refinemcLls of lifi m England, 
of the universal spread of knowledtj taste, and 
education ther'’, of the social iiap|)iiiLSs of its peo- 
ple and of the iinjirovin'r manners of ail classes, 
but at what expenccan these fine things purchas- 
ed? None hut poisons of large fortune or liberal 
income, can aifoid to enjoy themselves or to exer- 
cise hospitality. A man is considered a mere ci- 
pher in society, unless he has a certain kind of 
house, a certain show of equip*' qe, and gives a 
certain number of dinners annually. People 
possessing a few hundreds a year only, must starve 
themselves at home if they wit;h to appear res- 
pectable abroad. One individual lives at a coffee- ^ 
house at the rate of five shillings a day, and gives 
as many guineas a week for his lodgings. A bar- 
rister keeps three clerks though he has not the 
same number of briefs in the course of a month, 
and a physician, who visits his patients in a hired 
carriage during the day, will be found traversing 
the streets on foot on a rainy night, under the 
shelter of an umbrella. Every thing is sacrificed 
to external show, and many persons avoid asking 
their acquaintances to their houses, lest it should 
be discovered that the style of their domestic life 
does not correspond witn the appeariince which 
they exhibit when abroad. Who would not rather 
reside in Sierra Leone or Port Jackson, than be 
fettered by such restraints and humiliated by 
such disguises ? 

1 believe it has been remarked of late years, 
that in Britain, fewer marriages in proportion take 
place in the middle^ranks of society than in the 
higher or lower. Among the former, there gene- 
ro&y is wealth enough to support ^.n establishment 
more or less splendid, and among the latter nothing 
of the kind is required. A poor mechanic iSi not 
ashamed to shew his poverty, and if he possesses a 
house, a bed, and the means of subsistence for a 
month or two, he may fearlessly and conscien- 
tiously marry auy woman who is bold enough to 
accept of him. But a person moving in what is 
called a respeiBtable sphere of life, must act with 
more caution. He must calculate whether lus 
circuotstances will admit of his holding a place in 
a certain circle of society, and whether he can 
afford to allow his wife to dress in a eertahi style. 
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to attend certain public places, and to give a cer- 
tain number of parties every month or vear. 
Should his means appear^ inadequate to the fulfil 
ment of any of these particulars, the match (how 
ever well inclined to it the lady may feel) will be 
opposed by her friends and relations, as unlikely 
to be productive of happiness to either party. 

* On taking a 8U|ierficial glance at the middl 
raifks of society in England, it is impossible not to 
discover hundreds of individuals of both sexes who 
have been prevented from entering into the mar- 
ried state oy considerations of the above nature 
'The uhmber of bachelors and old maids seems to 
encrease daily. Those of the former who are poor, 
fear to pay their addresses to any lady, or to solicit 
her hand, lest they should find themselves unable 
to support^her in that style of life which they sup- 
pose she has been tatight to regard as essential to 
happiness and respectability. The female, on the 
other hand, frequently is prevented from allying 
hei ^elf to a man of narrow fortune, by th^repre- 
sentations of her friends, a respect for the opinion 
of the.world in these matters, and the dread of fii- 
tui e poverty and destitution. It surely would be 
better were noth parties in such cases^to throw 
a^de the tnunmels imposed upon them by the 
usages of a corrupt state of society, and boldly get 
married at once, either renouncing all attempts at 
vain shew, and all pretensions to genteel appear- 
ances, or setting oil* for some of the colonies where 
tliey might conform their mode of life to the dic- 
tates of reason and nature. 

These impediments to marriage form an incite- 
ment to emigration which operates powerfully 
among persons in the middle ranks of society. 
When a man enjoys a prospect of estabhshinghim- 
self in domestic lite at home, his roving propensi- 
ties, should he natui ally have any, are repressed, 
and he looks forward placidly to spending ms days 
in h^s native country. Hut should there exist a 
great improbability of his ever being able to form 
any ties of the kind, he will feel a restlessness and a 
want of purpose which may prompt him to become, 
as It were, an adventurer, and to aspire ** to see the 
wonders of the world abroad.” 

'The remarks which I have made respecting the 
inducements to colonial emigration that present 
themselves when one takes a view of the existing 
state of society in England, of course refer to those 
persons only who go abroad at a comparatively 
advanced period of life. The young men who are 
sent to tlie East and West Indies before they have 
completed their minority, merely follow the plan 
of life laid dot^n for them by their parents or guar- 
dians, without exercising their individual judg- 
■WMnt upon the subject. 

It will easily be perceived that India is different- 
ly situated from any other of the British depen- 
dencies, its European inhabitants not being allow- 
ed to ho d landed property or to reside permanent- 
ly in the countf^r. llie colonization of Asia by 
the British, is a measure which has often been re- 
commended, and much canvassed as respects the po- 
litical conseqittnces which would be likely to result 
from its adoption. With these however 1 have 
nothing to do. but intend merely to offer a few re- 
marks upon nature of the society which would 
acquire an existence here, were the shores of our 
Indian possessions thrown open to all who chose to 
resort to them, and become permanent residents. 

At first, it may reasonably be supposed, that 
the emigrants would be of the lower ranks of life. 


But when these had got over the difficulties of 
settling themselves, and. as it were» clMed ^ 
way for their superiors in fortune and edocationj^ 
a set of men. similar to the planters of the Southern 
states of America, would arrive, and purchape 
landed property, make improvements, and build 
httdsome houses. The European adventureni 
who have hitherto taken up their abode in tropical 
countries during tlie infancy of trade and cultivation, 
have generally been rude and barbarous in the 
highest degree ; but it ought to be recollected, that 
the existence of slavery around them could not but 
exert a very unfavourable influence upon their . 
character. From this evil the emigrants would be 
exempted h^'re, while the diffusion of civil officers 
throughout the country would prevent them from 
committing any excesses with impunity. 

J. H. 

TO MY NEI*flKW, EDMOND, IN HIS 
Fonnil ^ LAU. . 

SY CAM AIN ih'n^CHIIN. ^ 

** They who acldrCM pcx'try to even infRiit children, shoultW 
Uke (are to sprinkle ith lifrlittienH Hith Mhok'Hoiiio Aontiucnt^ 
bO that It ina>, at oikp, pio\e iiiaiucinu to ihildnuof ma* 
turcr \i‘aT<i , and eventiiallv to the >ouiii.i r oii»*b, wliin their 
minds hhall have uriived within catty roach d its m'enmg.” 

Anon, 

In the beauty ot childitoud, its^purenew, and joyi 
' tiiiblcKiisird by cdie, 1 behold thee, lair boy! 

No thought of the future disturbing ihy breB«t, 
j\o grief foi the past , and the present all blest : 

J^rospenty beaming thv p ithwav along. 

And flowcisoii thy course, through the woild’s yaried 
tliiong. 

Such scemeth the lot which the dioit-iighted eye, 

Of man can alone in thy vista descry ; 

And that %uch, in a long tiain ol years, it may be. 

Is the prav’er of my heait, mv young kinsman, for theS. 

But there h many a s lare inid the flowers may be laid 
And thy passions may cause each glad pro3]>ect to fade. 

I augur not evil to damp thee, but warn, 

When thy ^ng mind hath power fiom my lessoa to 
leain. 

On thyself 'twill depend— spile of all that may now 
Thy onward career with bright colors endow,— 

On thyself \v/i\\ depend whether over ihy lot, 

Calm VII tue shall shed her pure halo, or not. 

Of tliy beauty ne'er suffer thy heart to be vain. 

Though a gift often transient with thee should remain. 

And when wealth shall be thine, let it nurture no guest 
Like scoin for the less favorM crowd, in thy breast; 

But be aflhble, gentle, and easily mov’d 
To relieve the afflicted, if thou would’st be lov'd. 

When 1 gaze on thy face, so surpassingly fair, 

1 sigh while I think the world’s blijfht may come there , 
And I feel the vain wish that (could nature depart 
From her order, and keep thee the infant thou art) 

Thou might’st never know more of a world so defil d, 

1 ban thou kaow*st at this moioeut, thou beautiful child ! 

But hope comes and gilds these sad thoughts with hei' 
smike. 

And whispen thoult conquer its vices and wiles; 

Rise high o’er its follies, its meannesses shun. 

And the proud race of manhood untaintedly run 
Still pieving, if tried by adversity's test. 

At a Christian, resign’d ; as a man, undtpren' d. 
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CUOAU& OF WilCUbb. 

Where the cAeetnc bolts are flashing 
With their deepest— Jreadest roar, ^ 

And the bnlowa fiercecit dashing 
On the ahiuptcst marble shore , 

Where the crackling bowsprit’s riven» 

And the Helmsman b cheek is pale, 

And the inastieb<> bai k 19 driven 1 , 

Like a* leal before tlie gale, 

. We aie there 

Where the desperate seaman's stealing 
l>rom drunkciiae8» respite. 

And the craven Athei»t's kneeling 
Uy the Levin s ghastly light , 

Where gleams through black dHhevelled tres^ 
J he mother s lustrous glare, ^ 

As wild, her new born babe she presses 
With a love that mocks despaii. 

We are there. ^ 

Where the helple'«s hulk is reeling 
On III sunken coral chain. 

And het loobenmg planks revealing 


2 he tempest s iron strain , 

Where the poop an 1 fore-^hip, bliattered, 

Divide, like sun btruck ice, 

And the boiling smge i-> Suattered, 

With floating baltb o( price, 

Wc are there 

Where tlie hrbt wild shriek ib rising 
i roin those who sink below 
The bitterness ol years ompiibiog 
In one bnei gtfsli ol w , 

W hete the lonely sea boy s clinging 
lo the tobs d and slippeiy oar, 

W liile his half numbed < ais are ringing 
With tones beloved ol yuie. 

We are there 

Where the gasping swimmer's nearing 
1 he bold md lotty strand, 

And tliiuubh gloom and suit appearing, 

Dopt- points her beacon brand , 

Where the mouiuam wave letiriiig 
(that wave, so vainly hailed ) 

Leaves a niaiiglcd wretch expiung 
On jagged rocks impaled 
*• We aic there. 

Pumeah, P V I 

The Italian Gompan^ —The Lovers of inu- 
aic will hear with pleasure that the ||hlLan Com 
pany will stay at least one season more with 
Soote of their English friends have exerted them- 
selves m a very generous and spnted way, and 
have made or are making arrangements by which 
the public will be secured a continuance ot the de- 
lightful entertainment which it has received from 
these talented and meritorious foreigners Mrs 
Atkinson's valuable assistance is to be given to the 
Italians^ and will no doubt add greatly to their 
general recourses 

Theatre Mechanique — ^This exhibition, the 
advertisement ol which we noticed some weeks 
WE, IS to be opened this e\ening at No 259, Loll 
Basar The performance to commence at half 


£uiar The performance to commence at half 
past seven. IhclAts (first class 4 Rs and second 
class 2 Rs ) to be had at the Hurkaru Office 

lODiGAL — We are very glad to hear 
thatf tha sjmrited Propnetor of the Literary Gazette 
puMlhed at Madras is about to establish a Qiuir- 
tzrly MbpesMs. The Madras Literary Gazetts is 
alr^y b successful work, and we hope that ihe 
new Mayeudm will also be a prohcal^e specula^ 
tion. 

RHAKESPBAM’aHlNDUSTHAHAtkNpKNOLlSH 
Diotiohary -tA . Romanised** ediuou^ of this 
work and Yates* Hipdustham Onuosmar as$ in the 
pnm. Ordm aib received by llessina Thacker 
ioidCo.a]ulMrF T.iHtdL ^ 




JLAN PAUL RICHIER 

Ludterout dekcnpUon of a timtd gentleman'^* jourttey 
by coach, 

3 FAS Paul RiciiTeit ons of the worthies of German 
literature, died not long ago Samples of Iih genius, and 
a masterly cnticibm upon it (which we h ive re id tOice 
over for the mere pleasure received from the force and 
abundance of the thinking) are given in the third volume 
ol Mr Carlylp’a Specimens of Get man HomaneeSt from 
which the following passage is taken We aie mu h 
mistaken if we are hazarding the usual periln of kn over- 
weening introducer of a ]e»t, when we candidly express 
our anticipatious of the reader b heaity laughtei There 
is caricatuie enough, but like all Richter aneatures it is 
grounded on tiie deepest and km Ihest knowledge to leal 
1 haracter, kindliness and depth being indegd neces>>ary 
at eoinpaniments in a man s knowledge of his fellow ere i- 
tures But how he can go heaping one extravagance 
upon another, m this successful wxy, is amazing (for 
there is a whole seventy pages full of it) We think, 

* very want that nothing fuither can be piled upon the 
joke like childicn seeing a tower of cards threatening to 
topple over , wiien lo ' mother stor and anothej yet b 
lehieved, to their delighted astonishment, in 1 Inn i clap- 
ping buiatsol liughter PtrhaVs, trom wha» little we 
have bemnabltd tus i of the {,eniusof Jean Piul (for 
the (jcrmms lovi to Hesi.,n ite him by his Christian n lines, 
as the I* leni h do 11 lus eau ) i general idea ot it m ly be 
given by buppobing him i sort of piobe Shakspi are acting 
the pait ot one his owniools In the l>oo^ b fore ii> 
he unites Rabelais with the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy 

Ihe twenty second of July, on Wc Inesday, ibout five 
in the after loon, (qu>th th* ‘ in ignanimous iiious^ 
bchmelzle — toi he 1 elites hi» own exploit) w is now hy 
the way bill ot the it,uhi p>st coach, me vocably hxed 
for my depaiture 1 InJ still half a diy to ordei mv 
house , from which, for two nights anJ two day*, mi i 
hilf iny breast, Its bn ibt woik andpilisilo wmnov, 
along with mysilt, to be withdrawn HcmI stii«, my 
I good wife Bergelciien as lealUd my i it)b tgi, was 
immediately to travel alt r mo on I? ridiy tin twenty 1 mrth, 
in Older to set and make pure hase> it the yeaily fni 
niy, she was rcidy to have g>ne along with mi tin fMih 
tul spouse I theulore i s( inbled my little knot of di- 
mentics, and promulgated to them th'> household Kw and 
valedictory icscript which dftei my departure m the fir-t 
place before the outset ol my wilt and in the scroii 1 pi u e 
altei thw outset, they had rigorously to obey , expl urn 
to them, especially, whatever, in < is'' ot coiifli^ ati > u, 
house breakings, thunder stoims, 01 transit of t oop*. it 
would behove them to do lo my wife Id livcred an 
inventory ot the best goods m our little rei,i ter siiip , 
which goods, blie, mease the house took hre hid in the 
first place to secure I orderei hei on stor ny nights 
(the peculiar thief- weather), to puloui ^Lolianhirp mthe 
window, that so any villainous prowlei imgllt 1 nagine I 
was fantasymg on my instrument, and tlieiefore awake , 
for like rtabons also, to lake the house-dog m dooi^by 
day that he might sleep then and so be livelior by uiglit. 

I further counselled her to have in eye on the focus of 
every knot in the panes of the stable window nay, on 
every glass ot water she might set down in the house, fpi**" 
I had alieady oftei recounted to her examples of such 
incidental burniug glasse having set whole buildings lu 
flames Itben appointed her the hour when she to 
set out on Friday morning to follow me » 
fated more emphatically the household 
prior to her departure, she must afresfl laCwMeTa 
domestics. My dear heart-sound, bloonm Berga. uAl 
swered her faithtul lord, as it seemed* ver^^^^lHly V tg jgtd 
thy vfeys, ht*le old one , it shall be done all % 

velvet. Wert thou but away * Ther^l^ iilmd * 
thee*" Her brother, my brother-in-law, ^ 
for whom, out of Complaisance, I had pim thtf 
fare, m order to have in the vehicle along with nif6 a«tqi9p 
swordsman and hector, as spiritual relative and^niwlfc 
rock, so lo speak . the dragoon 1 say, on heanng theiumi C 
reflations, puckered up (yhich 1 easily forgave the ^ 

wild soldier and bachelor) his sun-burnt ikceconsideivlP 
bly into Hdicule, and said, •• VYeie 1 la thy place, sister. ^ 

into tnaee laguiatioii papets of bist 
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'* Oh an^wtred I loisfoitune may conceal itaelf like 
a scorpion m any corner I might siy that we are like 
children, who lookin at their^ nly-painted toy-box, soon 
pull oft the lid, and pop ' ouf spnaga a mouse who has 
young ones.” 

** Mouse, mouse ' ’ said he, stepping up and down. 

But, good brother, it is five o’clock , and you will find 
wl\gn you return that all looks exactly as it does to-day , 
• the d Jg like the dog, and my sister like a pretty woman , 
allom done f * It was purely Ins blame, that 1, fearing his 
misconception, ha 1 not previously made a sort of testa- 
ment. 

I now packed in two dififerent sorts of medicines, heat- 
ing as well as cooling, against two different possibilities , 
also my old splints for arm or leg breakages, m case the 
coach overset, and (out of foresight) two times the mo- 
ney 1 was likely to need Ouly here I could have wish- 
ed, so unoeitain is the stowage of such things, that 1 had 
been an ape with cheek-pouches, or some sort of opossum 
with a natural big, that so I might hive deposited these 
necessaries oT existence in pockets which were sensitive. 
Shaving is a task 1 always go thro igh before setting out on 
Hiiiinevs, having a rational mistruat against stranger 
blood thii sty barbers, but on this occasion, I letained 
my beard , since, however close shaved, it would hive 

g rown again by the road to such i length, that I could 
ave fronted no minister and general with it 
With i vehement emotion, t threw myselfon the pith- 
heart ol my Berga, and, wtth a still more veliemoQt one, 
to e mvsclf away in her, howeifbr, this our first tn image 
6 p nation, seemed to produce hsi lamentation than 
tnumpli less consternation thin rejoicing , simply be- 
< nise she tuined her eye not half so much on the pi rt 
ing a^i on the meeting, and the journey after me, and the 
Wonder of the Fair Yet she threw and hung herself on 
my ^onc vhit long and thin nei k, almost piinfully, being 
indcrd i too fleshy and weighty load, and said tome, 

' Wiiisk the off quick, my charming Attel (Attila), and 
tro Idle tiiy hea 1 with no cires by the wav, thou singular 
m n A whiff or two of ill luck we c tn stand, by (j id s 
h 4 so long 18 mv father is no beggar And for thee 
Frinr,* continue 1 she, turning with some heat to her 
brother, “I Kive my Attcl on thv soul , thou well 
k lowest thou uild flv, whit I Mill do, if thou play the 
fool, and leave lu n any wheie in the luicli Her mean- 
ing here wi<i g'^nl, aid 1 could not tike it ill to vou 
also, my fiieid'i, her wealth ind her open hcarttUnev> 
are noihing new 

Melted into sensiliilily, I Mid ** Vow Bergi if th» rt he 
a reunion appoints 1 for us surely it is cither in IJciven 
Ol in klacU, an I 1 hop(,inOol, the Iittei ’ With these 
words we whiiUd stoutly aw iv I looked round thiough 
the bac k windows of my cia hat my good little village 
ofNciisaltcl, ind it seemed tome in my melting mood, 
as if ste(plesweie rising ilolt like in cpitaphium over my 
life 01 over my body, peihapx to return a lifeless corpse 
'* How will it all be,’ thought 1 * when thou at last, after 
two or three diys, coinest bick^ And now 1 noticed 
iiiy Bergelchen ' looking after us from the garret window 
1 feanei far out of the coacli-door, and iier falcon eye 
instantly distiagmshed my hei 1 , kiss on kiss she threw 
with both ha qTs after the carnige as it lolUd down into 


the valley. ** 1 hou true lieirtcd wife ’ thought J ' how 
IS thy lowly birth by thy spiritual new birth, made forget- 
able, nay remarkable ' 

1 must confess the assemblage and conversational pic> 
t)ie stage-coach was much le^s to my taste, the 
whole of them suspicious, unknown ribblt, whom (as 
markets usually do) the fUtz cattle niiikct was alluring 
by Its scent. 1 dislike becoming auquiinted with stran- 

I ‘other-in law, tho dragoon , who now, 
pul in a few minutes elbowed himself 
with the whole ragamufliq posse of 
at a person, who, m all human proba- 
, on her breast, a Dwarf, intendiMto 
le Fair , on the other side was a Kat- 
ne t and a Blind Passenger, in a red 
us down in the valley. No one of 
other-in-law, pleased me. Ihatras- 
ople would not studv me and my pro- 
ts, to entangle me in their snares, no 
urety. In strange places, 1 even, out 
Doking up at any jail-wiadow , because 
ehind the bars, may in a moment call 
slice, ** How goes It, comrade Schmel- 
I vr iwwvr. because any lurking catchpole may 
fancy 1 m plteMg a rescue for some confoderate above. 


From as^lMr tort of prodeoea, t Itttle diffiMott from this, 
I am make a point of never tummg round irhon nnv bode 
calls** after me. • 

As to th^warf himself, 1 had no objectlou to hia tra- 
velling with me, wihtbersoever he pleased, bat he tboughjt 
to raise a particular delectation in our minds, by prominefti 
that his Pollux and Brother in Trade, who was also mak- 
ing for the Fair to exhibit himself, would by midnight 
with his elephantine face, infallibly overtake the coach, 
wd plant himself among us, or behind, on th^ outside. 
Both these noodles, it appeared, are in the habit of going 
m company to fairs, as reciprocal exaggerators of opposite 
magmtudes 1 he Dwarf is the convex magnifying gla«s ©f 
the Oiant, the Giant the concave diminishing glass of the 
Dwii f Nobody expie^scd miu h ]ov at the prospective ar- 
r 2^ Dwirf, except mv brother-in-law, who, 

(if I may venture on a play of words), seems made, like a 
cl > k solely for the purpose of tfciug and once actually 
said to me “ 1 hat if m the uppei world he could not get a 
j.pul to curry iiid touzle by i tim» he would rather go to 
the under, where mo^t probibly there would be plenty of 
culhng md to spare” Ihe llatcatchcr, besides thocir- 
ciimstinco th It no inin ran prepossesusi much in (us fa- 
vour, who live sob ly by poHoiiing like (hr Destroying 
Ang-l of Kits, till jMoiise \tiop is— i id also^ which is 
still w>ise th It &m li 1 fellow bid<. fan to become an in- • 
i rt iser of the vennin of the kingdom, tli » moment he may 
teaie to be a lessener of it— bosid'' ill this, I my, the pre- ‘r 
•ii nt Ritriu ’ll r h id ininy baneliil feitiiros ibiut him, 
fust Ills stibbinj; looic, picn me you like a stiletto , then 
the 1 an slurp bony visige,corijoimd vith hisenumci ition 
of his I on-iidcr ibb st >ck of poisons , tnen (f )r I hat 1 bun 
more an 1 mon ) his siy stillness, his s’y smile, is il iriro ne 
cower be noti ( 1 a mouse, as he ufould notice a man ^ To 
me Ideclaie fhougli usuilly I take not »he slightest ex- 
ception against people’s looks, It s(( a last as if his 
throat were a Dog-grotto a Ui itta del in his check 
bones cliffin and bif akcr^, lu. hot bn itli the win I ol a cal- 
c ining fuin I'-e and hi!> black I iiry bieist i kiln for parch- 
1 IL, and roistmg 

JS >r wis I f It wiong I beluve , for soon after this, he 
begin quite ooollyfo infoMi lb ciiipiny, in which were 
a dwarf an 1 i female, tli it in bh tunc he had, not without 
enjoyment, nin ten men tiuougli the body, hil with great 
convenu ncc hewn off i dozi n men :> arms , slowly split 
foui he i Is toi n out two hearts, in 1 mo e of the like sort , 
while none if them otbuwise peisuns of Hpirit, had in the 
li iNt re->isie 1 but wby^ ad led he, with a poisonous 
•vniile ind tikmg the hit from his olious bald pate . “ i 
an invulncnblc Letanv of the company tbit rfiuses 
1 iv as mur 11 fire on my crowp as he likes, 1 shall not 
iniiHl It ’ 

M y brother inHaw, the dragoon, diiectly kindled his 
tin ler box and put i heap of the burning matter on the 
rat it( her pob , b it tlu ft How stood it is it it hi 1 been 
a mi If picture of hre, and the two looked expecting! v at 
one anothfi , ml the former smiled very foolmhiv, saying, 

* Jtwis simply pleasant to him like a gool warming 
phister , for this was always the wintry region of his bo- 
dy ’ • 

Here the dragoon groped a little on the naked skull, and 
cried with amazement, that ** it was as cold as a knee- 
pan ’ * 

But now the fellow to our horror, after some prepara- 
tions at tuillv lifted off the cjuirter skull, and held it out to 
us siving , He In 1 saw d it ofFa mnid ler, his own hav- 
ing art irl“ntahy bee \ broken ind withal cxpliined that 
tlu !>tibbng and aim cutting lie had talked of was to be 
iindcrstoo 1 is a jest, seeing that he had merely done ititr< • 
the charat ti r of 1 imulus at an A utoinical I he itre How- 
ever, the jester set med to use little m kvour with any of 
us and for my part, as he put his hiaiii-lid and sham 
skull on igiin, 1 thought to myself, ** ihis dungbed bell 
has changed Its place, but not the hemlock it was made 
to cover.^ 

Further, I could not but reckon it a suspicious circum- 
stance that be as well as all the company, r the blind Pm- 
senger too), were making for this very blatr, to which E 
myself was bound much good 1 could not expect of this ^ 
and, in truth, turning home again would have been as plea- 
sant to me as going on, had 1 not rathci felt a pleasure in 
defying the future. ^ 

I come now to the Ued-mantled Blind Passenger , most 
probably an Emtgrd or Refugee , for he sfeaks German, 
not worse than he does French , and bis nme, i thinks 
was Json Pisrrs or Joan Paul, or somesqcHUnag^tifinfliad 
ho had any name. Ills red cloak, notwith^fflii^ipg this tug 
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identity of colour with the hangman, would, in itself, have 
remained heartily indifferent to me , hed it not been for 
tftil.BiDgular circuTodtance, that he had already five times, 

» eenttary to all expectation, come upon me Tii different 
towns (in Great Heriin, in Little Hof, in Coburg, Mem- 
Ingen, and Hayrettth), and oich of the^e times had looked 
at me signideantly enough and then gone his way. Whe- 
ther this Jean Pierre is dogging me with hostile intent or 
net 1 cannot say ^ but to our fancy, at any rate po object 
can be gratifying that thus, with corps of observation or out 
of loop holes, holds and aims at us with muskets, which for 
year after year it shall move to thu side and that, without 
our knowing on whom it is to fire. Still more offensive did 
Red-cloik become to me, when he began to talk about his 
toft mildness of soul , a thing which seemed either to be- 
token pumping you or undermining you. 

1 leuliu 1, Sir, 1 am just come with my bi other- ifl-law 
here, from the held of battle, (the last affair was at Pimpcl- 
stidO, and so perhaps am too much of a humour for tire, 
pluck, and war-fuiy, and to many a one, who happens 
to have a tearing waterspout ot a heart, it ma( be well if 
hiBclencal character ( which is mine) rather enioins on 
him mildni ss than wildness. However, all milaoes has 
Its iron limit, if any thoughtless dog chance to anger 
me, in thifhrst heat ot rage 1 kick my loot through him , 
and aftci me, my good brotliei here will perhaps drive mat- 
ters twice as f ir, for he IS the man to do it Perhaps it 
may be singular , but I confess, 1 regret to this day, that 
once when a boy L reenved three blows fiom another, 
without tightly returning them , and I often feel as if I 
must still pay them to his descendants In sooth, if 1 but 
chance to see a child running off like a distard from the 
weal^ attack of a child like himself,! cannot for my life 
understand Ins running, 'and can scarcely keep from inter 
fenng to save him by a dec isive knoc k 

J (le Passenger in the meanwhile was smiling, not in the 
best fashion. He gave himself out tor a Legations Rath, 
and seemed fox enough for such a post , but a road tox 
will, in the long run lute me as rabidly as a mad wolf 
will. For the rest, I calmly went on with my eulogy on 
courage , only that, instead ot ludicroub gasconading 
which directly betrays the coward, 1 purposely expiesscd 
mjself in words at once cool, clear, and firm 

** 1 am altogether for Montaigne s advice,** said I , 

. ** Fear nothing but fesr ’* 

** I again,* replied the Legations man, with useless wire- 
draw ipg, ** 1 should tear again that 1 did nor suthcicntly 
fear fear, but continued too dastardly 

** lo this fear also,’* replied 1 coldly, *' I set limits A 
man, for instance, may not in the least believe in, or be 
alraid ot ghosts , and yit by night may bathe hiinic It in 
cold sweat, and this purely out of terror at the dreadful 
fnght he should be in, (especially with what whiff of r pi- 
leptics, falling-sicknesses, aud forth, he might be visited) 
in casSf simply, his own too vivid tancy should create any 
wild fever image, and hang up m the air before him ” 

** One should not, therefore ” added my brother-in-law, 
the dragoon, contrary to his custom moralizing a little, 
*' one should not bamboozle the poor sheep, man. with 
any ghost tricks ; the hen heart may die on the spot ** 

Aloud Btoim oftliunder overtaking the stage-coach al- 
tered the discourse. You, my friends, knowing me as a 
man not quite destitute of some tincture of natural philo- 
■opby, will easily guess my precautions against th inder 
1 place m>self on a chair m the middle of the room (often, 
when suspicious clouds are out, I stay whole nights upon 
it), and by careful removal of all conductor, rings, buc- 
kles, and BO forth, I here sit thunder-proof, and listen with 
m cool spmt to this elementary music of the cloud kettle 
drum. Ihese precautions have never harmed me, fori 
am still alive at this date . and to the present hour I con- 
patulate myself on once hurrying out of church, though 
I had confessed but the day previous , and running with- 
out more ceremony, and before I had received the sacra- 
ment, into the charnel-house, because a heavy thunder- 
cloud (which did, in fact, strike the cliurch-yard linden 
tree) was hovenng over it. So soon as the cloud had dis 
loaded Itself, I returned from the charnel-houie into the 
church, atid was happy enough to eomem after the hang- 
man, (uinally the last), and ao still participete in the 
Feast of Love. 

Snch, for my own part, is my 1001111107 of proceeding , but 
in the full Bta|e-coach 1 met with men to whom natural 
philosophy was no philosophy at all. Fofi%hen the clouds 
gathered dreadfully togethefover our Coach canopy, and 
narkbnjr, began to play through the air, hke 10 many dre- 
ftaa, anal at lad could not but request that the sweating 


wouldat , 

money, and such Hke, and pul them all into one of the 
can iag<^- pockets, that nonaof us might have a conductor 
on his body, not only woula no one of thorn do At, but my 
own brother-in-law, the dragoon, even sprang out, witn 
naked drawn sword, and swore that he would conduct the 
thunder all way himself. Nor do 1 know wluther this 
desperate mortal was not acting prudentU , for ou repo- 
sition within was fnghtful and any one of us might every 
moment bp a dead man. At last, to crown all, 1 goOinto 
a half altercation with two of the rude members of our 
1( dthern household, the Poibooer and the Harlot , seeing 
by their questions, they almost gave me to understand, 
that, 10 our conversational pic-nic, especially with the 
Blind Passenger, I had not always come off with the best 
share. Such an imputation wounds vour honour to the 
quick, and in my breast there was a thunder louder than 
that above us , however, I was obliged to carry on the 
needful exchange ot sharp words as quietly and slowly as 
possible, and I quarrelled softly and in a low tone, lest in 
the end a whole coachfni of people, set in arms against 
each other, might get into heat and perspiration , and so, 
by vapour steaming through the coach-roof, conduct the 
too near thunderbolt down into th e midst of us. At last 1 
laid before the company the whole theory of electricity, in 
clear words, but low and slow, (striving to avoid all emis- 
sion of vapout) , and especiallv <*ndeavoured to fnghten 
them away from fear. For, indeed, thiough Year, the 
stioke —nay, two strokes, ^the eh etne 01 the apoplectu — 
might hit any one of us , since in J^xlcben an I Keimarus, 
it is sufficiently proved, that violent fear, by the transpi- 
rition it causes, may attract the lightning 1 accoiding- 
ly, in some fear of my own and other people*^ fear, repre- 
sented (o the passengers that how in a coa h so hot and 
crowded, with adiawn sword on the coach box piercing 
the very lightning with the thunder cloud hanging over 
us, and even with so many transpirations from itu ipient 
fear, in shoit, with such visible danger on eipiv Inn 1, 
they must ihsnliitcly fcir nothing, if they would not, all 
and sundrv lx mitten t > death m a tew minutes. 

“O heaven*’ tiied I "Couiage* onlv coinage’ No 
fiar, not ( ven fear of Lar ’ Would you have Piovidtnc e 
tobiiootyoii lieii sitting, like so many hares hunted into a 
pmfol P K n if you like when you 11 c out of tne c 01 h , 
fe ir to voui heait ^ content in other idae s where then, is 
Us-, to be afraid of , onlv not here, nothtre ’ ’ 

I shall not d( termine, since among millions scarcely 
one man dies by tli indcr clouds, but millions ],xrhaps 
by snow cloud'^, and rain-cio ids, and thin mist— 
whether ray coach-sermon would have made any claim 
to a prize fot man-saving however, at last, all un- 
injured, and driving towirdsa 1 iin-bow, we entered the 
town of \icibtadten, wheie dwelt a poat mastei , in the 
street which the place had. 

i he Post-master was a churl and a striker , a class of 
mortals whom I loexpressibly detest, as my fancy alwavs 
whispers to me m their presen e, that by accident or dis- 
like, 1 might happen to put on a scornful or impertinent 
look, and hound these mastiffs on my throat. Happily, 
in this case, ^supposing I had even made a wrong face), 1 
could have sliielded myself with the diagosn , for whose 
giant force such matters are a tidbit. 1 his brother m-law 
of mine, foi example cannot pass any tavern where he 
hears a sound of bat tie, without entering, and, as he cros- 
ses the threshold, shouting, “ Peace, dogs'*'— and there- 
with, under show of a peace deputation, he directly snatch- 
es up the first chair leg in his hand, as if it were an Am’** 
rican peace colnmet, and cuts to the right and loft among 
the belligerent povers, or he gnashes the hard heads of 
the parties together (he himself takes no side), catching 
each by the hind lock , in such cases, the rogue is in hea- 
ven. 

1, for my part, rather avoid discrepant circles, than seek 
them , as 1 likewise avoid all dead or killed |Kople the 
prudent man easily foresees what R to be fOt b^them , 
either vexation or injunous witneswig, or often even 
(when circumstances conspue) painfnr^inveitigatiqn, and 
suspicion of your being an accomplice* 

In Vierstadten nothing of importance presei^ itself, 
except to my honor, a dog without a tail, which came 
running i^ong the town or street. In the first fire of pas- 
sion at this sight I pointed it out to the passengers^ and 
then put the question, whether they could reekon a sys- 
tem of Medical Police well arranged, which* nke this of 
Vierstadten, allowed dogs openly to scont about, when 
their tails were wantmg ^ ** what am I to do," wid I, 
** when this member It cut away, and any inch beast 
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cotnes nnniiiK towards me, and 1 cannot, either by the 
tail being cocked up or drawn in, since tlie whole is snipt 
off, come to any conclusion witether the vermin ds mad 
or not ? In this way, the most prudent man niav be bit. 
and become rabid, and so make shipwreck purely for want 
of a tail compass.’* 

The blind nassenger (he now got himself inscribed as a 
seeing one. God knows for what objects) had heard my 
%bservatioii«i : which he now spun out in my presence al« 
niostlhto ridicule, and at last awakened in me the suspi- 
cion. that by an overdone Battery in imitating my style of 
speech, he meant to banter me. ** The dog-uil.'* said he, 

U, in truth, an alarm-oeacon and finger post for us, 
that we come not even into the outmost precincts of mad- 
ness ; cut* away from comets their tails , from Bashaws 
their s. from crabs their’s (outstretched it denotes that they 
arc burst) ; and in the mo^t dangerous predicaments of 
life we are left without clew, without indicator, without 
hand im margiae ', and we perish uot so much as knowing 
how.” . 

For the rest, this stage passed over without quai> cling 
or peril. About ten o’clock, the whole party, including 
even the postillion, myself excepted, fell asleep. 1 indeed 
pretended to be !>leepiiig, that I might observe whether 
(lOme one, for his own good reasons, inigiit not also be pre- 
tending it ; but all continued snoring; the moon threw 
its biigh^niug beams on nothing but down-pressed eye- 
lids. 

1 had now a glorious opportumty of following Lavatei’s 
counsel, to apply the physiognomical ellwand especially 
to sleepers, since sleep, like death, expresses the genuine 
form in coarsei line&. _ Other sleepers, not in stage-coach- 
c«, I think it less advisable to mete with this cllw ind ; 
having always an apprehen‘*ion lest some fellow, but pie- 
tending to be asleep, may, the instant I am near enough, 
start up as in a dream, and deceitfully plant such a knu.*k 
on the physiognomical men:»uratni\ own facial strurture, 
as to exclude it for ever from appearing in any Phybiogno- 
mical Fragments (itself being reduced to one) either in the 
stippled or line Myie. Nay, might not the most honest 
sleeper in the world, just while you are in hand with liis 
pliysiogiioxnical dissection, lay about him, spurred on by 
honour, m some cudgelling scene he mav be dre uuing ; 
and in a few instants of clapperclawing and ki king, and 
trampling, lull you into a much more iaslmg sleep than 
that out of which he was awakened \ 

In my AdumbraUng Magic Lantern, as I have named 
the wo*k, the whole physiognomical contend of tins same, 
sleeping staite-coach will be given to the woild : tliere I 
shall explain to vou at large how the poisoner with 
the murder-cupola, .ippearcd to me devil-hke ; the 
dwarf old cliild-like ; the harlot languidly shame- 
less ; my brother-indaw peacefully satisfied, with leveiige 
or food ; and the legation'^-ratli, Jean Piet re, heaven only 
knows why, like a half angol, - -thouah perliaps it might be 
because only the fair body, not the other half, the soul, 
which had passed away in sleep, was affecting me. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that in a little village 
while my brother-in-law and the postillion were sitting at 
their liquor, I happily fionted a small terror, Destiny hav- 
ing twice beeifoQ my side. Not far from a hunting-box, 
b^ide a pretty clump of trees, 1 noticed a white tablet, 
with a black inscription on it. This gave me hopes that 
perhaps some little monumental piece, some pillar of ho- 
nour, some battle memento,* might here be awaiting me. 
Over an untrodden flowery tangle, I reach the black on 
; and to my horror and amazement, 1 decypher in 
the moonshine ; Beware of Spring guns ! Thus was 1 
standing, perhaps half a nail’s breadth from the trigger, with 
which, if 1 but stirred my heel, 1 should shoot myself off 
like a forgotten ramrod into the other world, beyond the 
ve^e of time ! 

The first thing I (fid was to clutch down my toe-nails, 
to bite^ and, as it were, eat myself into the ground with 
them ; since 1 might at least continue in warm life so long 
AS I pegged my b^y firmly beside the atropos-scissors and 
hangman’s block, which lay beside me ; then I endeavour- 
ed to recollect by what steps the fiend had led me hither 
unshot, but in my agony I had perspired the whole of it, 
and Could recollect notning. In the devil's village close 
at hand there was no dog to be seen and called to, who 
might have Mucked me from the water ; and my brother- 
in-law and vlie postillipn were both carousing with full 
can. Hcureirer* 1 summoned my courage and determina- 
tion ; wrote ^wn on a leaf of my pocket-nook my last will, 
the accidenfkf manner of my deatii, and my dying remem- 

* Owr here was an army-chaplain. 


brance of Berga, and then, with full sgil, dew helter-skel* 
ter through the midst of it the shortest way; expectiqg et 
every step to awaken the murderous engine, aim thus! to , 
clap over my still long candle of life tlft a«miotr, or, estin* 
guisher, with my own hand. However, 1 got witAot^ 
shot. In the tavern, indeed, there was more than one foK 
to laugh at me : because, forsooth, what none but a fo^ 
could know, this notice had stood there for the last teq 
years, without any gun, as guns often do^ without any no* 
tice. But HO it is, my friends, with our game police, which 
warns against all things, only not against warnings.— Ls^h 
Hunt*s London Journal, 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

Some people (saith our authority, and old magazine) 

J iosH^s the art of speaking inwardly, having the power of 
brmiuf^ speech by drawing the air into their lungs, and of 
modifying die voice in such a manner as to make it seem * 
to proceed from any distance, or in any direction. This 
art of vocal deception is called Ventriloquism. The pub- 
lic of late years have had their acquaintance with it re- 
newed by means of the admirable Entertainmfnts of Mr, 
Mathews; but never, we believe, were such triumphant • 
exhibitions of it as are related in the following anecdote, 
furnished about fifty years since by the Abb6 de la Chapelle, 
of the French Academy. 

This gentleman having heard many surprising circum- 
stances related concerning one M. $t. Gille, a grocer at 
St. Germaiii-en-Laye, near Pans, whose astonishiug pow- 
ers as a ventriloquist had given occasion to many singu- 
lar and diverting scenes, formed the resolution to see him. 
Struck l>v the many marvellous anecdotes related con- 
cerning him, the Abb6 judged it necessary to ascertain the 
truth by the testimony of his own senses, and then to in- 
quire into the cause and manner by which the phenomena 
weie produced. 

The Abbe having waited upon M. St. Gille and inform- 
ed him of his de!»igD, was very cordially received. He was 
conducted into a pailour on the ground floor, and iVI. St. 
Gille and himself sate on the opposite sides of a small fire, 
with only a table between them, the author keeping his 
eyes fixed on M. St. Gille all the time. Half-an-hour had , 
passed, during which that gentleman diverted the Abbfi 
with many comic scenes to which be had given occasion 
by his talents, when ail of a sudden the Abb6 heard him- 
self called by his name and title, in a voice that seemed to 
come from the roof of a house at a distance. He was al- 
most petrified with astonishment ; but recollecting him- 
self, and asking M. St. Gille whether he had not given 
him a specimen of his art, he was answered only by a 
smile. But while the Abbe was pointing to the house 
from which the voice had appeared to him to proceed, his 
surprise was cncreased on hearing himself answered, * it 
was not from that quarter,” apparently in the same kind 
of voice as before, but which now seemed to issue from the 
earth, at one of the corners of the room. In short this fic- 
titious voice played, as it were, every where about him, 
and seeraeil to proceed from any quarter or distance from 
which the ventriloquist chose to transmit it to him. The 
illusion was so very strong, that prepared as the Abb4 was 
fortius kind of conversation, his senses were incapable 
of undeceiving him ; though conscious that the voice pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of M. St. Gille, that gentleman 
appeared absolutely mute while exercising his talent, nor 
could the author perceive any change in his countenance. 
He observed, however, at this first visit, that M. St. GilHi * 
contrived, but without any affectation, to present only 
the profile of his face to him while lie was speaking as a 
ventriloquist. 

The next experiment of this ventriloquist was no less 
curious. M. St. Gille being on his way home from a 
place to which he had been on business, sought shelter 
from an approaching thunder storm in a neighbouring con- 
vent. Fiinmng the whole community in moiiroing, he in- 

J iuired the cause, and was told that one of their bod v had 
ately died who was the ornament and delight of the so- 
ciety. To pass away the time, he walked into the church 
attended by some of the monks, who shewed him the tomb 
of their deceased brother ; and spoke freely of the scanty 
honours bestowed on his memory. Suddenly a vome is 
heard apparently proceeding from the roof of the choir, 
lamenting the situation of the deceased in purgatory, and 
reproaching the brotherhood with the^r lukewarmoese and 
I want of ze^ on his account. The fnan, as soon ss thesr 
astonishment gave them power to speak, consulted to- 
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gether, and agreed to acquaint the rest of the community 
ilith this singular efeut, so interesting to the^hole so* 

^ M. St. Gille. wfio wished to carry on the joke still fur- 
. ilier, liiasuadca them from taking this step, tel !ing them 
that they would be treated by their absent brethren as a 
set offools or visionaries. He, however, advised them to 
call the whole community immediately intoMhe chufcli ; 
where the ghost bf their departed brother might probably 
repeat his complaints. Accordingly, ail the fri irs, novices 
lay-brothers, and even tiie domestics of the convent were 
summoned and collected togethur. In a short time, the 
voice from the roof lenewed its lamentations and reproach- 
es, and the whole convent fell on iheir faces and vowed a 
solemn reparation. As a preliminary step . they chaunt- 
ed a de -profundU, in full choir, during the interv&ls of 
which the ghoit occasionally exprcs:>cd the comfort he re- 
ceived from their pious exercises and ejaculations in bis 
behalf. W hen all was over, the prior entered into a se- 
rious conversation with M. St. Gille, and on Che strength 
of wliat had just passed inveighed against the absurd in- 
credulity of modern sceptics and pretended philosophers 
in regard to gliosts or apparitions. M. St. Gille thought 
it now tim'b to undeceive the good fathers. This, however, 
he found it very difficult to effect till he prevailed upon 
them to return with them into the church, and there be 
witnesses of tbe manner in which he had conducted this 
ludicrous deception. 

In consequence of three memuiis presented by the au- 
thor to the Royal Academy of S dences at Paris, in which 
he communicated tu them the observations he had col - 
lectei^ upon the subject of ventriloquism in general, and 
those he had made oif M. St. Gille in particular, that 
learned body deputed two of its members, M. de Fouchy 
and i\l. le Roi, to accompany him to St. Germaiii-en- 
Laye, in order to verify the facts, and make observation 
on the nature and causes of this extraordinary faculty. 
Ill the course of this inouiry a very singular plan was laid 
and executed, to put i\l. St. Gille’s powers of deception 
to the trial, by engaging him to exert them in the pre&ence 
of a large party, consisting of the commissioners of the 
Academy, and some persons of the first quality, who were 
to dine in the open forest near St. Germain-en-Laye, on 
a particular day. All the members of this party were in 
the secret, except a certain countess, who was pitched 
upon as a proper victim to M. St. Gille’s delusive pow- 
ers, as she knew nothing even of M. St. Gille or of ven- 
triloquism : and we may imagine, perhaps, for another rea- 
son, which ihe Abb£ through politeness, suppresses. She 
had been told in general th.it this party had been formed 
ill consequence of a report that an aerial spirit had lately 
established itself in the forest of St. Germaine-en-Laye, 
and that a grand deputation from the Academy ot Sciences 
were to pass the day there, to enquire into the reality of 
the fact. 

M. St. Gille, it mav be readily conceived, was one of 
thi*i solei-t parly. Previously to his joining the company 
in the forest he completely deceived even one of the com- 
missioners of the Academy who was then walking from 
them, and whom he accidentally met. Just as he was 
abreast of him, prepared and guarded as he was against a 
dece|>tion of this kind, he verily believed that he heard his 
associate, M. de Fouchy, who was then with the com- 
pany above one hundied yards distance, calling after him 
to rettirn as exneditiously as possible. His valet too, af- 
ter repeating to nis master the purport of M . de Fouchyb 
supposed exclamation, turned about towards the com- 
i^ny, and with the greatest simplicity imaginable, baul- 
■ ed out as loud as he could in answer to him, ** Yes. 
Sir !” • 

After this successful beginning the company sate down 
to dinner, and the aerial spirit, who had been previously 
furnished with proper anecdotes respecting company, 
soon began to address the countess, in a, voice that seem- 
ed to be in the air over their heads ; sometimes it spoke 
to her from the tops of the trees around them, or from the 
surface of the ground at a pretty large distance ; and at 
other to speak from a ooneiderable distance 

underset feet. During dinner tbe ^spirit seemed to be 
absolutely inexhaustible in the ^lantcies he addressed 
to her, though he sometimes saia cinL things to another 
lady. This Icii^ of conversation lsh<e8 fltWt two hours, 
and the counts was firmly i^he rest of the 

company affected to be, that this wasthe nioe of an aerial 
spirit. Nor would she, as the author affirios, have been 
' undeceived, had *not the rest of the company, by their 
uDguaided behaviour, at length etcited in her some eus- 


picions. The little plot against her was then owned, and 
she acknowledged herseir to be mortified only in being 
waked ftom a delicious derasion. 

Several other instances of M. St. Gillens talents are re- 
lated. The author, in his course of inq^uiries on this sub- 
ject, was informed that the Baron de Mengen, a German 
nobleman, possessed the same art in a very high degree. 
The Baron constructed a little puppet or doll, the lower < 
jaw of which he moved by a paticular contrivance : ^itb 
this doll he used to hold a spirited kind of dialogue, in the 
course of which the little viraao became so impertinent, 
that he was at last obliged to tbfnst her into his pocket, 
where she seemed, to those present, to grumble and com- 
plain of her hard treatment. , 

The Baron, being at the court of Bareuth, along with 
the Prince of Deux Fonts, and other noblemen, amused 
himself with this scene. An Irish officer, then present, 
was so firmly pursiiaded that the Baron’s doll was a liv- 
ing animal previously taught by him to repeat these res- 
ponses, that he watched an opportunity at life close of the 
dialogue, and suddenly made an attempt to snatch it 
from his pocket. The little dull, as if in danger of being 
sufTocated during the struggle occasioned by this attempt, 
called out for help and screamed incessantly from the 
pocket, till the officer desisted. She then became silent, 
and the Baron was obliged to take her out, lo convince him 
by handling, that she was a mere piece of wood. • 


A RHINOCEROS HUNT. 


The rare sight of a Rhinoceros in England,— (a sort of 
hog-elephant, or mixture of elephant, hog, tapir, and 
eattle-mouth, cased in compartments of armour, and 
with a bit of horn on his nose,— whence his name,— Rhi- 
noceros signifying Nose-horn,) will give double zest to 
the following description of a hunt of him in the new 
novel, Makannu or tli£ Land of the Savage t — a book defec- 
tive in artifice of management, but very interesting upon 
the whole, both in a general point of view, in incident 
and in character. 

The Rhinoceros, with its strange compound of sensi- 
bility and callous skin, acuteness and awkwardness, 
irritability, bulkincss, mildness, and huge appetite, looks 
like a soil of lesser Dr. Johnson among animals^as the 
elephant seems the larger and more respectable prototype, 
it was, doubtless, from an instinct of this sort, that Davies 
the buukscller struck out that simile, which every body 
thought so unaccountable and yet some how so happy. 
He said that tlie Doctor laughed like a Rhinoceros. 

For a long way the track continued to traverse the 
lower bed of the hollows, now piercing through fields of 
dry reeds, whicii, in the proper season, form a chain of 
morasses, or threading the broken jungle that fringek the 
hanging woods above. The hunters were even becoming 
carmess from the dull unvarying sameness of the pursuit, 
when, in passing a thicket, Laroon observed that the 
tender branches of a small euphorbia bad bm so recently 
cropped, that the corrosive, but, to tne eye, milk-like 
juice of the tree was still strickling from its wounds. 

'* Zounds," said Cootje, quietly, the Dwyka is at 
hand. Not a beast of the forest can stomach that poison, 
save himself.— Hist !" i 

The precaution was needless, for not a leaf stirred, and 
tbe humming of a be . was audible at twenty yards. * 

"Now," said Cootje, in a low whisper, as the part^ir pass- 
ed on into a more open space, where, for the first time, a 
glimpse of the expected nver might ^e discerned through 
some scattered ' wrer-houts* ('iron wood-trees), winding 
sluggishly, like a black serpent, along a rugged«chasm, 
while a reedy swamp stretched out in front, and the jun- 
gle to the right, as the ground ascendgd, thickened into 
forest. 

" Yes, now's the time to put the Dwyka op his mettle ; 
—the hill and trees will sicken him for sp^d-^nd if he 
tries the swamp, we shall puzzle him' worse tlsan either." 

The jusitice of this opinion appeared to be.^nerally ad- 
mitted, and immediate arrangements were iwFde to act up- 
on it. One of the first of these was to send two HottentoU 
into the wood alone, with tlie view of rousing the gentle- 
man’s attention. D'rakensteto and Vernon roadedowlv 
for Ae farther side of the swamp, while. Laroon was left 
to hold the incensed animal in check should h e attempt to 
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retreat by hie former path into the jungle. In his present 
condition little could be exp^ted from Gaspal, to whom 
was therefore assigned the more easy task of finng Ae reeds 
if nccasion demanded. 

This distiibution offeree was ver^udiciously effected, 
but nothing appeared to follow it. The intense green of 
thg wood above drank in the sunbeams in undisturbed se- 
• rerenity as before ; and except the low crooning of a wood 
pigeon, or the remote chatter of a baboon, that seemed, as 
he moved on a neighbouring tree, to mock their patience, 
the hunters found no token of life or motion. 

This uDiatisfactory stiffness bad continued for some ten 
minutes longer, when suddenly a small portion of the wood 
above becime violently agitated ;--the higher branchy 
smote together, and some of the tallest trees bowed their 
le fv heads as if the axe was at their roots. 

The ronimotion increased,— trees fell, and, with a harsh 
grunting snort, the ponderous beast burst through the 
crashing branches 

Not a shot had been fired, and the * Dwyka,* making 
for the bwamp, finished Ins gambol by rolling i'l the 

miMl. 

1 lie creature was still splashing about most gloriously, 
when the Hottentots, following his Hack, issued from the 
wood. Hitherto they had acted with cxetnplarv prudence 
bv doing nothing -—but now they maired all by firing 
wilhouf aoy propei \iin, or chance of success. 

Astone^’cd by the leport, or lather pricked into attention 
by 1 trifling flesh-wound, the Swarthv monster sprung to 
the land, foi .i few seconds he stood puzzled and iiieso- 
lutc, swinging hi: grotesque hc'»d fiom s.de to side, with a 
stiangc impatient motion. ha fever might have been 
the intention ut this )nr1«^quinade, it was soon over, for 
with a sudden lunge, the creature threw himself into ex- 
treme speed, and charged full in the direction ofLa- 
roon. 

Long inured to emergencies of danger, the quick-cyed 
Cieolc foiesaw the attacl. and waited coolly for the pi o- 
per moment to guard against it, by wheeling his horse 
behind a hammock of rock, most invitingly at hand. 
This moment had arrived,— the * Dywkc’ within some 
hundred paces, was rushing snorting forward amid a cloud 
of dust, when, had the manoeuvre been effected, his 
skull must have been daslied against the projecting rock, 
for such was his speed, that halt or turn was equally im- 
possible. 

T|ie moment bad arriveil, but when Laroon attempted 
to give his horse the necesbary impulse, he found the 
conscious animal shivciing and motionless, paralyzed by 
fear. 

The time for thought was past : with the icy chill of 
desperation at Ins heart, but still not disconcerted, La- 
roon cast hi«« rifle on the adjacent rock, with convulsive 
energy withdrew hib feet fiom the stiri ups, pressed them 
on the shoulders of his steed, and vaulted in the same di- 
rection. 


Scarcely was this desperate spring effected, when the 
* pwyka’ came in contact with the horse, and crushing 
him against the rock, with the blow staved in his ribs, at 
the same moment as, by a jirkof his head, he disembow- 
eled him. The * Dwyka's horn hung rather in the chest 
of his victim : and in a second effort to withdraw it, the 
vicious beast fell on the mangled body, 

Cootje said, afterwards, that at this juncture Laroon 
might with ease have dispatched the enemy, and that with 
^^en a single shot. He that as it might, the ' Dwyka' 
soon arose, and shaking the clotted gore from his head, 
looked around, as if in search of a second conquest. 

Gaspal with Laroon*s led horse, were at hand ; but the 
*Dwyka,* as if disdaining the slaughter of Hottentot or 
cattle, with a loud wild snort, galloped off in the direction 
of Cootje. • 

Now was the time for firing the reeds ; and Gaspal ma- 
nage# the matter so adroitly, that as the * Dwyka’ floun- 
dered through the morass, the crackling fast-spreading 
flames gatheredsflercely and terrifically around. Defend- 
^ by his impenetrable hide, the obdurate beast, though 
bellowing with affright, still dashed impetuously forward, 
while ever and anon, his huge and dusky bulk, rising 
with sudden bounds from amid the burning reeds, as the 
black hull of a storm -tossed boat staggers through the 
foam of broken waves, was seen by starts, environw with 
a flashing ocean of glowing fire, or disapp^ngin whelm- 
ing eddies of wli^g smoke. 

On such ooeHpK^fhe damage is not so great as might be 
imaging ; ancTMim the retreadog' Dwyka* made the 
shore, he was m fact more dauledby the glare, and inti- 


midated hjf the crackling and 8rooke,ihan scorched by 
names. Vpon the whole, however, nis valour was on the 
wane, and, totally sick of the adventure, he very prudent- ' 
b prepared for flight, by rushing past Laroon, to ictraeo 
his former path through the hollows. « 

Among the jungles of this level, his tremendous strength 
as the hunters knew, would most avail him : and they 
accordingly made every possible exertion to impede hie 
course. 

Two of the rermouoted Hottentots put their horses on 
full Bi^ed, in a parallel direction, with the hopeofoverw 
Ac beast ; and Drakenstein, Vernon, and Gas- 
pal followerl, p61e-m£1e. on the * spoor.' 

^ Hoarse shouts and frequent snots, now rattling in the 
junde or booming from the hollows, gave a wild animation 
to the scene. From time to time, too, a small cloud of 
white smoke, arising here and theie above the distant fo- 
liage, gave notice that the expedient of firing the herbage 
was again had recourse to ; but as the tumultous rout pas- 
sed oflf, and its discord, growing remote, died on the ear in 
a faint hoarse murmur, little idea could be formed as to the 
ultimate event of the t base. 

But who, in so stirring a moment, could reason so cool- 
ly ? Absorbed in the headlong fury of pursuit, the hun- 
ters had passed Laroon unheeded ; and no sooner wereP 
they gone, than obeying one of those impulses that were 
as the leading angels of his fate.— the latter mounted 
the spare horse before mentioned, and venturing on 
the wild track through which the * Dwyka* had broken, 
sought, with an anxious look, took, the deepest shadows 
of the forest.” 


A LAST WISH. 


When the blood shall quit my heart. 

When my spirit shall depart, 

And these eyes no longer see ; 

When the bright thoughts no more come 
Like the sun-light in a room ; 

Lay me gently on the tomb. 

Lay me in (he open air, 

Underneath some grassy mound, 

Where the wild-bee’s murmurs are, 

And the green leaves round. 

And as 1 shall view the spot 
From dwelling place afar 
Be no ritual forgot. 

Nothing left my rest to mar. 

And that there may be some shade 
Where my mouldering bones are laid, 

Let there be 
Over me 
One green tree, 

Circled round with rosemary. 

I abhor the close abode, 

Where the spider and the rat. 

And tlie spirit-clulliog toad, 

And the harpy -winged bat, 

Disrespect the solemn stones 
That imprison dead men’s bones. 

I believe I could not sleep 
W here such things their vigils keep. 

And another cause 1 have 
For a heaven-cover’d grave : 

From Apollo unto me 

Came the gift of poesy ; * 

Therefore when my life is done, 

Let him shine upon his son. 

I want no funereal show, 

Prancing g^ed, and nodding plume ; 

Nor of hypocritic woe 
The detested gloom ; 

Nor followers in dark disguise. 

With white kerchiefs at their eyes* 

Acting scenes of obsequies. 

Nor give me what vain glory rears. 

Nor aught by money bought ; 

Nothing I ask, no firiend 1 task • 

Beyond a few kind tears : 

Strew flowers, and give me these. 

And 1 shall rest at ease. 

Itrigh NiifiPf London SowmaL] $. R, J. 
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SUMMER. 

t • • 

• (The following extract from Mr. Ilovritt’e Ddok of the Sea- 
■ons, requires no more introduction than a fine day itself. 
Me luxuriance glows upon you at onco, and remaiua fervid 
end beantil'ul to the last, like a proper piece of July.] 

Summer f glowing summer ! This is the month of heat 
and 'sunshine ; of clear, fcrvied skies, dusty roads, and 
shrinking streams*; when doors and windows are thrown 
open:~a coo) g-ile is the most welcome of all visitors, 
and every drop of lain is worth its weight in gold! such 
is JulT commonly; yet it is sometimes, on the con- 
trary, a very showery month, putting tlie haymaker 
to the extremity of his patience, and the farmer up- 
• on anxious thouglits for nis ripening corn. Generally 
speaking, however, it is the heat of our summer. The 
landscape presents an air of warmth, dryness, and maturi- 
ty ; the eye roves over brown pastures, corn fields already 
white to harvest, dark lines of intersecting hedge-rows, 
and darker trees, lifting their heavy heads above them. 
The foliage at this period is rich, full and vigorous ; there 
is a fine haze cast over distant woods and bosky slopes ; 
and every lofty and majestic tree is filled with a soft sha- 
dowy twili^t, which adds infinitely to their beauty, a cir- 
cumstance that has never been sufficiently noticed by (either 

f >oet or painter. W illows are now beautiful objects in the 
andscape : they are like rich masses of arborescent silver, 
especially if stirred by the breeze, their light and fluent 
forms contrasting finely with the still and sombre aspect of 
the other trees. 

Now is the general season of hay-making. Bands of 
m-ower# in their light dresses and broad straw hats, are 
astir long before the fiery* eye of the sun glances along 
the horizon, that they may toil in the frusliness of the 
morning, and stretch themselves at noon in luxurious case 
by trickling waters, and beneath the shade of trceR. 'J'ill 
then with regular strokes and a sweeping sound, the sweet 
and fiowery grass falls before them, revealing, at almost 
every step, nests of young birds, mice in their cozy domes, 
and the mossy cells of the humble bee streaming with li- 
quid honey ; anon, troops of hay-makers are abroad, toss- 
ing the green swaths to the sun. It is one of Nature’s 
fisstivities, endeared by a thousand pleasant memories and 
habits of the olden days, and not a soul can resist it. 

There is a sound of tinkling teems and waggons rolling 
alon^ lanes and fields the whole country over, aye, even 
at midnight, till at length, the fragiant ricks rise in the 
farm yard, and the pale, smooth-shavan fields aie left in 
solitary beauty. 

• * • * • 9 • 

With the exception of a casual song of the lark in a 
fresh morning and the blackbird and thrush at sunset, or 
the monotonous wail of the yellow hammer, the silence of 
birds is now complete ; even the lesser rced-sparrow, which 
may very properly be called the English mock-bird, and 
which kept up a perpetual clatfer with the notes of the 
sparrow, the swallow, the white-throat, &c., in every 
hedge-bottom, day and night, has now ceased its song 
also. 

• • * « 

Spring-flowers have given place to a very diflTerent class. 
Climbing plants mantle and festoon every hedge. The 
wild hop, the bryony, tho clematis or traveller’s joy. the 
large white convolvulus, whose bold but delicate flowers 
will display themselves to a very late period of the year,— 
vetches, and white and yellow ladies' bed-straw invest 
every bush with their varied beauty, and breathe on the 
bttsers by their faint summer sweetness. The Campanu- 
la rotundifolia, the hare-bell of poets, and the blue-bell 
of botanists, arrests the eye on every dry bank, rock, and 
way-side, with its airy stems, and beautiful cerulean ^lls. 
There too we behold wild scabiouses, mallows, the woody 
ntfhtpshade, wood-betony and centaury ; the red and 
white striped convolvulus, also throws it^ flowers under 
TOUT feet; corn-fields glow with whole amies of scarlet 
poppies, cockle, and the rich azure plumes of the viper's 
ougiost ; even thistles, the cuiae of Adam, difluse a glow 
of Doauty ow waste and barren jjiacesi, 

But wfatimr would taste all thojafeetness of July, let 
him po ih pldaiMnt company, if possible, ti|U> heaths and 
wooifef itks then, in uncultured heante, .that summer 
now l|Qla8 her court. The stern cajstfe, tne.^w)y convent, 
the dote, end the forester, hasp vanishedf thepce many 
ege8,-yet netute stin. casts round the ferost Mdge, the 
^fverfedha^ and louely mere, the saiue charms as' ever. 
The most hot and sandy tracks, which we might naturally 


imagine would now be parched up, are in full glory, 'i'he 
Arica Tetralix, or bell-heath, the most beautitul of our 
iudigendas species, is now in bloom, and has converted 
the brown bosom of the waste into one wide sea of crim- 
son. The air is charged with its honied odour ; the dry 
elastic turf glows, not only with its flowers, but with those 
of the wild thyme, the clear blue milkwort, the yellow 
asphodel, and that curious plant the sundew, with<^its 
drops of inexhaustible liquor sparkling in the fiercest sun 
like diamonds. There wave the cotton-rush, the tairfox- 
glove, and the latter golden mullein ; there grows the 
classical grass of Parnassus, the elegant favourite of every 
poet, there creep the various species of heath-berries, 
carnberries, bilberries, fitc. furnishing the poor with a 
source of profit, and the rich of simple luxury. * What a 
pleasure it is to throw ourselves down beneath the verdant 
screen of beautiful fern, or in tlie shade of a venerable 
oak, in such a scene, and listen to the summer sounds of 
bees, grashoppers, and ten thousand other insects mingled 
with the more remote and solitary cry of the pewit and 
curlew ! Then to think of the coach-horse urged on his 
sultry stage, and the plough boy and his teem plunging in 
the depths of a burning fallow, or oftur ancestors, in time 
of national famine, plucking up the wild fern roots for 
bread, and what an enhancemint of our own luxurious 
case ! 

but woods, the depths of wood», are the most delicious 
retreats during the fiery nouns of July. The great azure 
campanulas or Canterburjb bells are there m bloom ; and 
in chalk and lime-stone districts there are also oiw to he 
found tho^e curious plants the hee and fly orchis. I’lie 
soul of John Evelyn well might envy us a wood-lounge 
at this period : 

All the coool freshness of the humid air, 
the walk by the border of the brook chiming over the 
shadow-chequered pebbles, the green and hn^ezy canopy 
above us, and luxurious thoughts in our hearts.— 
London Journal. 


ThA.— It appears from the evidence of the East India 
Company’s officers, from whom we are constrained at pro- 
sent to (ierive most of our information on these points, that 
the tea-plant in China has two distinct varieties, if not spe- 
cies, which lespectively yield the black and the green teas. 
The tree is an evergreen. The pickings of the leaves begin 
about May, when the plant is in full leaf, but ready to 
shoot out other leaves. lathe black-tea plant, the. first 
shoot, on the bud coming out, then covered with hair, 
forms the fine A few days’ more growth 

makes the hair begin to fall off, the leaf then expands, and 
becomes the black-leafed pekoe. Some young shoots have 
fleshier and finer leaves, wliich make the souchong. The 
next best leaves make the campoi, the next congou f and 
the refuse and inferior leaves the bohea. These are the 
states in whi ch the black teas are collected by the tea- 
farmers. 'I’he varieties of green teas appear to originate, 
not from the stages of picking, like the black, but partly 
from dilference of treatment and manipulation, partly from 
diflerence of soij. A large proportion of twankay tea is 
the growth of a different district from that whcch produces 
the hysons. W hen a tea merchant buys green tea from 
the farmer, he subjects it to the following process ; he sifts 
it through one sieve, which takes out the dust, the young 
hyson and the gunpowder ; then through another sieve, 
ximich passes the small leaf hyson of commerce ; two other 
sieves successively take out the second and largest de g igg 
of size, and whatdoes not pass the third sieve forms hyson- 
skin. The teas then indergo the process of firing, in an 
iron pan, at a great decree of heat, which ^ives the leaves 
a tighter twist, end bnngs them up to their colour. The 
tea which paases tlie first sieve is then put into a winnow- 
iug-machine, and the fan blows out iflo light leaf at the 
further end, the larger broken leaf at a shorter di^ance. 
The heavier teas, as the gunpowder and hyson, falfnear- 
er or further from the hopper, according to their gravity, 
and are then separated by the winnowing^achine. When 
fairly made, the difference between the gunpowder and 
the young hyson will be this : the young leaf, which takes 
the long twist, will form the young hyson, and that which 
takes the round twist will form the nnpowder. The same 
mode of A&nufacture is pursued wrtn respect to twankay 
tea, the fine leaves of which make hy9on.^Tlts Times. 

Paofouno avd Noblb ^ifABX.-**The happiness of 
the worst man of the species is as much an integrant part 
of the whole of human happintH, as li that of the best 
man.— Beidkam. 
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WOMEN. 

That there ai^i end have alwM beeoji numlien of beau* 
tifiil women in France as well as in England, and beau- 
tiful in figure too, and plump withal, no Antiallican, the 
most pious that ever existed, could take upon him to denir ; 
though the praise conveyed by their word sjnbonjMtNtC in 
good case,) which means** fleshy and fattish,*' (as the 
■poet has it,) would imply, that the beauty is not apt to be 
of thtct order. The country of Diana de Poitiers, or Agnes 
Sorel, and of all the charmers of the reigns of Valois and 
the Bourbons, is not likely to lose its reputation in a hurry 
for" biivies of bright dames.’* Charming they were, that 
is certain, whether plumps or not ; at feast in the eyes of 
the princbs and wits that admired them ; and French 
admiration must go for something and have at least a geo- 
graphical voice in the world, whatever Germany or Goethe 
niinself may think of the matter. On the other hand, far 
are we from abusing all or any of the dear plump Ger- 
mans, who h^ve had graceful and loving souls, whether 
fifteen, like poor Margaret, or ** fat, fair, and forty,** like Ma- 
dame Schroeder Devrient. We have been in love with 
them, time out of mini, in the novels of the good village 
pastor, the reverend and most amatory Augustus La Fon- 
taine. The Peninsular au(|^uth American ladies, albeit 
beautiful walkers, and well-grounded in siiape, are 
understood not to abound in plump figures ; yet wno shall 
doubt the abundance of their fascinations, that has read 
what Cervantes and Camdbns have said of them, and what 
is said of their eyes and gait by all enamoured travellers 1 
Is not Dorothea for ever siting by the brook-side, beau- 
tiful, and bathing her feet, in the pages of the immortal 
Spaniard? And was not Inez de Castro taken out of the 
tomb, in order to have her very coffin crowned with a 
diadem ; so triumphant was the memory of her love and 
beauty over death itself? Italian beauties are almost 
another word for Italian paintings, and for the muses of 
Aiiosto and of song. And yet, admiring all these as we 
do, are we for that reason traitors to the beauties of our 
own country, or do we not rather the more admire the 
charmers that are nearest to us, and that perpetuate the 
train of living images of grace and afTection, which runs 
through the whole existence of any loving observer, like 
a frieze across the temple of a cheerful religion. 

And yet all this does not hinder us from wishing, that 
the generality of our countrywomen walked better and 
dressed better, and even looked a little less reserved and 
misgiving. A Frenchman is not bound to wish the gene- 
rality of his countrywomen plumper, because he admires 
them for other beauties, or sees plumpness enough in his 
friends. A Spaniard may reasonably wish his a little more 
red and white, if it be only for the sake of their health ; and 
if a jovial table-loyiog Viennese desired, after all, a little 
less plumpness in his adorable for the same reason (and in 
himself ton), we should not quarrel with his theory, how- 
ever it might object to his practice. 

The handsomeat female we ever beheld was at Turin ; 
she was a maid-servant crossing a square. The most 
lady-like looking female in humble life was a French girl, 
the daughter of a small innkeeper. We heard one of her 
humble admiKrs speak of her as having the air d"une petite 
duchesae (of a little duchess). But the most charming face 
that ever furnished us with a vision for life, (and we have 
seen many) was one that suddenly turnra round in a 
concert-room in England— an English girl’s radiant with 
truth and goodness. All expressions of that kind make us 
love them, and here was the height of material charmingness 
added. And we thought the figure equal to the face. We 
. know not whether we could have loved it for ever, as some 
faces can be loved without being so perfect. Habit, and 
loving-kindness, and the knowledjire of the heart and soul, 
could alone determine that. But if not, it was the divinest 
imposition we ever fliet with. 


* JAMES PRICE. 

James PnicB^was an English chymist, who in the 
course of experiments exhibits in the presence of seve- 
ral men of science and reputation, produced a wonderful 
powder, which, if it did not actually turn all it touched to 
gold, like the fabulous philosopher’s stone, made very 
near approaches to that miraculous transmutation. Half 
a grain of this wonder-working ingredient, which was of 
a deep red colour,, and weighed by an indiflerent person, 
prevented qiupksiiver from evaporating or boiling, though 
the crucible which contained it, was surrounded by an 
intense fire, and was itself become red hot. 1 will not 


puzzle my readers, nor incur the risque of exposing my- 
self, by describing in technical terms every part of the 
progress. It is suflicient to observe, that Dr. Price di- » 
rected, but touched nothing, and thht at the conclnsioit 
of the operation, when ^ the crucible was cooled, and' 
broken, a globule, weighing ten grains, of a yellow metal^ 
was found at the bottom, whicli a skilful artist, after 
trying it by the common tests, pronounced it to be pure 
gold, for wliich he would give the litgh^ price that was 
generally asked for that metal. A variety of experiments 
which it is not necessary to particularize in this place. * 
and of which the principal nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Guildford, the doctor’s residence, were 
witnesses, established lieyond a doubt the fact, that by 
means of his extraordinary powders, for he produced a , 
white as well as a red one, silver and gold, in the propor- 
tion ^f28 to 1 , and in other insiancesof 40 to 1, and 00 to 1, 
was rep^^t^dly produced. Notwithstanding such unex- 
ceptidiublc evidence, the world still incr^ulous and 
suspecting.deception, demanded further experiments ; but 
the sanguine expectations of the friends of l)i‘. Price were 
checked by the reply he made; " The whole of ii'y ma- 
terials have been expended in the experiments 1 made, 
and I cannot furnish myself with more but hv a process 
tedious and operose, whose eflects I find have already 
been injurious to my health, and of which 1 decline the* 
repetition/* Whether the operator had impaired his for- 
tune, his intellect, or his spirits. 1 cannot tell ; but 1 un- 
derstand that he not long after died by his own hands, 
and his secret, to the experimental chyrnist, so highly 
interesting, perished with him. The philosopher and 
staiCbinan who may lament the loss or an art, which 
would apparently have enabled ais to pay off the riational 
debt, and to set at defiance the exhausting circumstances 
of war, will, however, cease to repine, and estimate the 
doctor’s secret at its proper value, when they arc told, as 
he confessed to a friend, a few months before his death, 
tiiat the materials necessary to produce an ounce of gold 
cost seventeen pounds.^ Lounger* a Common-Place Book. 


TRAGICAL DISAPPEARANCES FROM LIGHT 
AND LIFE. 

The following concentrated heap of tragical circum- 
stances,— much melancholy in a little compass — is from 
the hook mentioned in our last, entitled " Six Weeks oo 
the l..oirc.” It begins with frightful private evidences of 
public tyranny, and ends with some tragedies of a different 
sort, unintentional, unm'ilignant, and relieved by the very 
youth and gentleness of the parties.^ We never met yi\th 
a more complete blossom of tragedy (if we may so term it) 
than the account of the poor girl who perished in the 
height of her health and spirits while leaping over an 
unseen abyss to catch at an almond tree. 

Chiuon is on the right bank of the Vienne, and is shel- 
tered between craggy hills; on the top uf the loftiest of 
which, are the remains of the once formidable castle, 
which for a thousand years held the surrounding country 
in awe. It was the favourite residence of Henry the Se- 
cond of England, and the scene of his last moments in 
1189, when, brokenhearted by the undutiful conduct of 
his children, he left the world with a malediction on them 
upon bis lips. And here, ten years afterwards, his son, 
the lion-hearted Richard, closed his valiant career, aud 
his giant-like ambition in the narrow precincts of the 

§ rave. This castle was the chosen abode of Charles the 
evenlh. The apartments he inhabited are still intolera- 
ble preservation, as is ^so the room in which Joan of Arc 
was introduced^ into his presence, aqd selecting him, in 
his assumed disnise, from the nobles by whom he was 
surrounded, declared to him her divine mission. Here 
likewise it was that his unnatural son 
whilst yet Dauphin, dared to propose 
his parent to the Comte de Chabannes, the favourite minis^ 
ter, who had virtue enough to shrink from the horrible 
crime, and revealed the intention to his royal mastor, 
I’he dismal ** oubliettes** may still be traced, close behind 
the fire-place, in the principal sitting-room ; so that the 
haughty prince might be stretching his legs over the fite. 
with the utmost nonchalance, at the moment ^that ^the 
wretch who had offended him, might be precmitafjfi^.. at 
his very side, into this horrid grave. ^les ! that bntqrj 
should have recorded this to have actually bm tho;caM, 
with thafUnirror of chivalrous honour, Fnuudi the FM# 
in comply widi one of bis mistresses n hut fiavtng. ^leea 
such incontrovertible proof of the monatrous crneltf of 
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the agetofdespotiftin. 1 can now believe almost anything 
th^t is told of them j and amonnt the rest the account of a 
ranch writer, which, before, 1 thought only adapted for 
the pages of a romance. . 

The chambjBf which this monarch occupied," says he, 
speaking of Louis the Eleventh, at the Chateau des Loch- 
es, ** was exactly over the frightful dungeons m which the 
unfortunates, cast in by his orders, fangiiished. What 
reflections could s king make, thus taking up his abode 
above the horrible vaults from which the last signs of his 
expiring victims were breathed. What hope of pardon for 
these despairing wretches, when he alone who had the 
power of granting it, could thus unfeelingly repose over 
the spot where they were suffering ! A considerable 
, time after the death of Louis the Eleventh, a captain of the 
name of Pontbriant, governor of the chateau, discovered 
an iron door which he caused to be opened and traced by 
the ligiit of flambeaus, the subterranean passages, the 
entrance to which its purpoit was to close. After advane> 
ing a little way, he perceived a bocond iron door which 
was opened, as the first ; lie then penetrated into a vast 
dungeon, at the extremity of which he beheld, exactly 
under the apartments of Louis tlie Eleventh, a man sitting 
on a stoncd bench, leaning his head on his hand. No 
doubt the unhappy wretcfi had died in this position of 
famine and despair I There was notiiing near him except- 
ing some linen in a small trunk. Portbriant approached 
and touched him ; but only a hideous skeb'lon, of large 
proportion, remained beneath his hand, at the pressure of 
which, sliglit as it must have been, the flesh and gainients 
had instantly fallen to the earth a heap of dust!** It 
is natural enough that tyrants should be cowards : tiio 
castle 6f Chinon, like most of the same period, has several 
subterranean passages, to flavour escape in case of any 
suduen attack. One, in the corner of the king’s dormi- 
tory, ran not only to the river, hut under the bed of it to a 
chateau on the other side, within sight of the castle ; and 
thence to another ; it is said at twelve miles distance. 
What a picture might the imagination draw of a blood' 
strained, conscience-stricken monarch, thus flying bv torch- 
light through the very bowels of the earth ; fear leading 
the, way-— hate pursuing him ! whilst above, in the blessed 
sunshine and pure breezes of heaven, the shepherd throws 
himself on the enamelled turf 

** With all his little flock at feed before him,” 
ignorant alike of the troubles and crimes of the great. 
Hut ehough of horrors ! It isonly the powerful impres- 
sion objects so new to me, in England happily unseen, 
UDthought of, made upon my fancy, that can excuse me 
to mysdf, for having dwelt upon them so long. How 
different, how peaceful now the scene around ! From the 
7'our d* Arganton, once communicating by a secret pas- 
sage to the Maison Hoberdeau^ where the beauteous Agnes 
Sorel resided when Charles the Seventh was at the castle, 
from this tower we overlook the windings of the clear 
Vienne, the verdant banks of the Loire, the promontory 
of Landes, and the distant castle of Sauuiur, with a vast 
extent of country, all uniting in abundance and security. 
The interior of the quadrangle is laid out in garden 

} [rounds, watered by a well two hundred and forty-eight 
eetdeep. This well was eight years ago, the scene of a 
most calamitous accident : the mouth of it was by most 
unpardonable negligence left open, with only a tempo- 
rary covering of straw over it ; so much worse than no- 
thing, ns it hid the appearance of danger. Hanging over 
the aperture was an almond tree, which, luxuriant in blos- 
som, caught the attention of a young lady, the boast of La 
Touraine for her beauty, and the only child of wealthy 
parents, who with their daughter, and a few friends had 
come from some distance on an excursion of pleasure, to I 
explore, the remains of the castle — her eyes fixed on the 
fragrant flower above her head, she thought not of the 
cavity beneath, she sprang forward in youthful hilarity, to 
catch the branch— her foot touched the straw, in an instant 
ahe disappeared, and was no more ! Thus, without a mo- 
ments warning of her fate, realizing in days of peace and 
reflaitaient, the barbarous death of the ** oublUtUs'* in the 
darkdil am of cruelty. 

This safHBcital reminded me of a similar misfortune in 
Eoglandk wHbiu the same petipd, which bereaved a pro- 
feseieiial godljeman and his wife on their, only daughter, in 
thdHdom ofyouth and full of cliarme una talents. It was 
in Ipi romantic precincts of Bolton* Abbey in Yorkshire, 
th^iilio’wenf with her affianced lover aM^ pvty of young 
friqpds, to eidoy thg wild beauties of those unspoibid scenes 
of pathro. At the welLknown spot called the Stnia, where 
the river wharf rushes betweeu a cleft rock not more than 


six or eight feet in width, the young ladjr stopped an instant 
to look down the abyss, her companions turned round, 
they saa& her not. It wasifupposM that giddv with the 
sight, she had fallen forward, and was engulphed by the 
deep and fearful current ; as the youthful heir of Egre- 
mont had been, seven hundred years before ; drawn into 
it by the starting back of his greyhound, with wtiom he 
had attempted to leap the nanow space which was to Be;;ve 
him as the boundary between himself and eternity. 

THE BEGGAR. 

Not long since, an old beggar, named James, was in 
the daily habit of placing himself at the principal gate of 
a church in Paris. His manners, tone and language 
showed that he had received an education far liuperior to, 
that which is the ordinary lot of poverty. Ludd his 
rags, which were worn with a certain dignity, a 
still living recollection of a more elevated con'Iition. l Ids 
beggar also eqjoyed great authoritv ainoii ' 'tue prv. >'rs 
belonging to the parish. His kindness, his in.partiaiity 
in distributing aims among his felloviMiauperd, Ijh zoal in 
appeasing their quarrels, liad earned for him well -men ted 
respect. Yet his life and mia|^tiiucs were a complete 
mystery to his most intimate ^comrades, as wolf as to 
the persons attached to the parish. Every luoriiing, for 
twenty-five years, he regularly came xnilsal down' at the 
same place. People were so acoasiomed to see him there, 
that he made, as it were, part of the fuii.ruie of the 
porch ; yet, none of his fellow-beggars could relate the 
least pariicuiar of liis life. Only one thing was known : 
James never set liis foot mthe church, and yet he was a 
catholic. At the time of the religious services, wlien the 
sacred dome resounded with hymns of dev.Hion, woen 
the incense, ascending above the altar, rose wibii the 
vows of the Idithfnl towards heviven, when the grave iiad 
melodious sound of the organ swelled the solemn chorus 
of the assembled Christians, the beggar felt himself impelled 
to mingle his prayers witli those of the church : with an 
eager and contented eye, he contemplated from without, 
the bolcmnily which the house of God presented. The 
sparkling reflection of the light through tlie gothic windows, 
the shade of the pillars, wliicii had stood there forages, like 
a symbol of the eternity of religion, the profound charm at- 
tached to the gloomy aspect of the church : every thing in- 
spired the beggar with involuntary admiration. HTcars were 
sometimes perceived to trickle down his wiinkicd face : 
some great ini.sfortune, or some profound remorse seemed 
to agitate liis soul. In the piimitivet times of the church, 
he might have been taken for a giea criminal, condemned 
to banish himself from theassemblyuf the faithful, and to 
pass, like a silent shade, thiough the midst oftlieliving. 

A clergyman repaired every day to that church to cele- 
brate ina^s. Descended fromo ne of llie most ancient fami- 
lies in France, possessed of an immense fortune, he found a 
joy in bestowing abupdant alms. The old heggarhad be- 
come the object of a sort of affection, and cverymorning the 
Abb4 Paulin de Saint C; .accompanied with benevo- 

lent woriL his charity, which had become adaily income. 

One day James did not appear at the usuali(hoiir. The 
Abb4 Paulin, desirous of not losing this oppoituiiity for 
his charity, sought the dwelling of the beggar, and found 
the old man lying sick on a couch. The eyes of the 
clergyman were smitten with the luxury and the misery 
which appeared in the furniture of that habitation. A 
magnificent gold watch was suspended over the miserable 
bolster ; two pictures, richly framed, and covered with 
crape, were placei* on a white-washed wall ; a crucifix in 
ivory, of beautiful workmanship, was hanging at tlie feet 
of the dick man ; an antiquated chair, with gothic carvings, 
and among a few worn-out books lay a mass-book, with 
silver clasps ; all the remainder of the furniture announced 
frightful misery. The presence of the priest revived the 
old man, and with an accent full of gratitude, the^ latter 
cried out— 

** M. Abb4, vou are then kind enough vto remember an 
unhappy man 

” My friend,*' replied M. Paulin^ “ a priest forgets 
none but the happy ones. 1 come to inquire whether you 
want any assistance.” 

” 1 waht nothing,” answered the beggar, rov death is 

approaching ; ray conscience alone is not quiet.' 

** Your conscience! have you any great fault tooxpiate 
" A crime, an enormous crime ; a eriilie for Wfttch my 
whole life has been a ontel and useless expiation ; a 
crime, beyond pardon I” 
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•< A crlma beyondpardon I there does not exist aay 
The divine mercy U greater than all the crimes of . 

** Bat a criminar, polluted jvith the most hjrnble 
Clime, what has he to hope for r Pardon 1 There is none 
for me/* 

“ Ves, there is/' cried out the priest with enthusiasm ; 
to doubt it would be a more iiorribfe blasphemy than your 
very crime itself. Aeligioa stretches out her arms to 
ttpehtaoce. James, if your repentance is sincere, inipl^^ 

Che divine goodness, it will not abandon you. Make 
your confession.*’ j r 

Thereupon the priest uncovered himself, and after 
pronouncing the suolime words, which open to the 
peaiteut tiie gates of heaven, he listened to the beggar. 

“ rhe sen of a poor farmer, honoured with the affec- 
tion of a fauiily of high rank, whose lands niy father 
cultiv«ited, 1 was from my infancy welcomed at the castle 
of my masters. Destined to be valet-de-cliambre to the 
heir of the family, the education they gave me, my rapid 
progress in study, and the benevolence of my roasters, 
changed my Condition : I was raised to the rank of a 
secretary. I was just tui nud of twenty-five years of as j, 
when the revolution fir^l broke out in France ; my mjud 
was easily seduced by reading the newspapers of that 
period ; my ambition made .in a tired of my precarious 
situation. I conceive 1 the project of abandoning for the 
camp llie castle which bad been tlie asyl am of my youth. 
Had 1 followed that first impulse, ingratitude w mid have 
saved me from a crime ! J’lie lury of the rovolutiomsts 
soon spread through the province-,; my masters, fearing 
to be aireated in their castle, dismissed ill their servants. 

A sum of money was realized m haste, and selecting trmn 
amoug their rich fumituro a tew articles, precious for 
family recollections, they went to Paiis to seek an asylum 
in the crowd, and find repose in the obscurity ot the 
dwelling. 1 foilowe 1 them, as a child of the house. 
Terror reigned uncontrolled throughout France, and 
nobody knew the place of concealment of mv masters. 
Jrisjnbjd oil the list of emigrants, confiscation had soon 
devoured their property ; but it was nothing to them, for 
itiey were together iranciuil and unknown. Animitod by 
a lively faith iu Frovideuce, they lived in th'i expectation 
of better times. Vain hopa ! the only peison wiio could 
reveal their retreat, and snatch them from their asylum, 
had tlie baseness to denounce them. This informer is 
mysuli. The father, the mother, four daughters, angels 
iu iuaiity and innocence, and a young boy, of ten years 
Ot a.je, were thrown together into a dungeon, ainl deli- 
vered up to the horrors of captivity. Their trial com- 
menced. The roost frivolous pretences were then sum- 
ci ml to coudenin the innocent ! yet the public accuser 
could hardly rind one motive lor piosecuiion against that 
noble an I virtuous tamily. A roan was found, who was 
the CO itidant of their secret- and their most intimate 
thoughts ; he m.iguiried the most simple circumstances 
oftheii lives into guilt, and invented the fiivolous crime 
ot cjnspiracy. This calumniator, thU false witness,! 
am he. Fhe fatal sentence of death wdr passed upon the 
whole family, except the young son, an unhappy orphan, 
destined to weep the loss of all his kindred, and to curse 
bis assassin, if Iro ever knew him. llesigncd, and tauding 
consolation in •their virtues, that unfortunate family ex- 
pected death in prison. A mistake took place in the 
order of the executions. The day appointed for theirs, 
passed over, and if nobody had meddled with it, lh®y 
would have escaped the scaffold, it being the eve of the 
ninth ot Theriuidor. A man, impatient to enrich himself 
with their spoils, repaired to the revolutionary tribunal, 
caused the error to be rectified ; his zeal was rewarded 
with a diploma of civ ism. riio order for their oxecution 
was delivered immediately, and on that very evening the 
frightful justice of tha.e times had its course, riiis 
wick^ informer, I am he. At the close of day, by 
torch-light, the fatal cart transported that noble lamily 
to deatlp! The father, with the impress of profound 
sorrow on his brow, pressed in liis arms his two youngest 
daughters ; iho motber» a heroic and christian-like woman, 
did the saiM with the two eldest; and all mingling their 
recollections, their tears and their hopes, were repeating 
the funeral prayers. * They did not even once utter the 
name of their assassin. As it was late, the executioner, 
tired of his task, bad entrusted a valet with this late execu- 
tion. Little accustomed to the horiible work, the vroel, 
on the way, begged the aasisunce of a pas8er;by. ! no 
latter consented to help him in bis ignoble function. 1 nn 
man, is myself. The reward of so many crimes, wm a 
sum ot three thousand francs in ©aW ; ano {ho precious 
arucles, still deposited here around me, are the witnesses 


of my guilt. After 1 had committed this crime, I tried 
to bury tlie recollection of it in debauehery ; the gold obe 
tained by iny iufamaus conduct was hardly spent, when • 
remorse took possession of my soul, fifo project, no en- 
terprise, no labour of mino, was crowned with success. 1 
became poor and infirm. Charity allowiid me a privile^ 
place at the gate of the oburch, where I have parsed so 
many years. Tlie remembrance of my crime was over- 
whelming ; so poignant, that, despairing t4di vine goodiiais 
1 never dared implore the consolation of religion, nor, 
enter the church. The alms I received, yours especially, ' 
M. Abbe, aided me to hoard a sum equal to that 1 stole 
from my former masters : here it is. The objects of lux- 
ury which you remark in my room, this watch, this cruoi- 
fix, this book, ihe-e veiled portraits, were all taken from my 
victims. Oh! how long and profmiid lias my repentan ;e 
been, but how powerlesi ! J\] . Abbe, do you believe I can 
hope oaidon from God V* 

“ My son,” replied tha Abbe, “ your cri me, no do ibt, is 
frightful, the circumstance^ ofit are atrocioii-4. Orphans, 
who were deprived of their parents bv the revolution, un- 
derstand better than any one else, all the bittern of the 
anguish suffered by your victim- ! A whole life passed in 
tears, is not too much for tlie expiation of siicU a crime. 
Vet the treasures of <Jivi .e imrey are immense. Relying ^ 
0 1 your repentance, anl full of courilmco m the inex- 
haustible gviodness of God, I tiiink I cau assure you of hU 
pardon," 

The priest then rose up. The beggar, as if aniunted by 
a new life, got out of W and knelt down. The Abb6 
Fmlia de Saint C. was going to pronounce the powerful 
words wbiju mud or loosen the sins ot man, wlieij the 
beggar cried out : • ^ 

“ Father, wait! before I receive God's pardon, let me 
get rid of the fruit ot my crime. Take these objects, sell 
them, dUuibute tiie price to the poor." In his hasty 
movemtMits, tliii beggar snatched away the crape which 
covered the two pictures. “ JLdiold !*' said he— “ behold 
the august iiii igea of my masters !" 

At this sight, the Abbe Faulin <lc Saint C. let these 
woids escape " My lather! my mother !" 

Immediately, the remembrance of that liorrible catas- 
trophe, tlie presence of the assa-^iiif the sight of those ob- 
jects, seized upon the »oul of the priest, and yielding to an 
uiie.xpocted emotion, he tell upon a chair. His head 
leaning on his hand., he shed abundant tears; a deep 
wound bad opened alrcsh m his heart. 

The beggar, overpowered, not daring to lift up his looks 
on the son of Ins ina-ter?, oii the terrible and an gry Judge, 
who owed him vengeance rathei than pardon, rolled him- 
self at his feet, bedewed tliein with tears, and repeated, in 
a tone of de-pair My master ! ray master !" 

Thu pnext endeavoured, without looking at him, to 
check hib grief. The beggar cried out : 

*' Ves, 1 am an assassin, a monster, an infamous 
wretch ! M, Abbe, di^paie of my life ! VViiat rau-t L do 
to avenge you !" , . • 

“ Avenge me !" replie<l the priest, recalled to himself 
by tliuae words— “ avenge me, unhappy man 

•* Was I not then right in saying that my crime wis 
beyond pinion I 1 knew it well, tliat religion itself would 
repulse me. HepenUnce will avail nothing to a criinitial 
of so deep a dye ; there is no forgiveness for me— no moro 
pardon— no forgiveness." 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible accent, 
reached to the soul of the priest. Iiis mission and his duties. 
The struggle between filial grief and the exorcise of his 
sacred functions ceased immediately. Human weakneis 
had for a moment claimed the tears of the saddened son* 
Religion then stirred the soul of the sergpnt of God. Tha 
priest took hold of the crucifix, his paternal inheritance, 
which had fallen, into the hands of this unhappy man, 
and presenting it to the beggar, he said, in the strong ac- 
cents of emoUon : 

Christian, is your repentance sincere 1 


“ Yes.” 

" Is your crime the object of profound hprror 1** 

« Yes.** 

** Our God, immolated on this cross by men, grants you 
pardon 1 Finkdi your confession/’ 

Then the priest, with one hand uplifted over the beggar, 
holding in the other the sign of our redcrantioo, bade Jim 
^vine mercy descend on the assassin of his*whole familgr f 
With his face against the earth, the beggar remtihecl 
immoveable at the priest’s feet. The latter stnMed out 
bis hand to nuse him up— he was ao morel— Nine- Voi* 
Mirror, 
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DOMESTIC USURPATIONS. 


In the noBt of well-regulated families, the httsba&d, of 
' rouise, is the peioon of most consequence. A wife, to be 
sure, is a wife, especially if she be a lady. , Bat still there 
is in general so much dependent upon the industry of the 
liufiband, and so much influence does he possesa, like the 
House of Commons, by his Command of rhe purse, that, if 
he gets any thkig like fair play, he cannot tail^o be regard- 
ed with tnuch defeienee by all the other inembers ot the 
housi l)( id. '1 0 hib conienience, or, as he would represent 
it, to the cimvciiience of his profession, eveiy domestic 
matter must be accommodated. He has the unquestioned 
pouir ot dictating the meaMiour&'. Servants must rise 
early oi late, as he mav choose to ring them u]^. The 
children niubt walk softly past his business-room, if he has 
one ; and Mrs. Balderstone must wait bis time, before she 
can get his company for a walk. If there be any thing 
better than another at table, it must be devoted to him. 
IVomen ran live on any thing— in fact, are not dining 
creatuicnatall ; and whenever Monsieur is from home 
for a day, it may be observed that Madame contents her- 
self with the simplest trifle in the way of dinner, trusting 
solely to, her evening cup of tea. But a man-body, as the 
Ecoich housewives Biiy, is an entirely different thing. He 
must have something substantial, something nourishing 
and comforting, not only because he deserves it after his 
toils for the general interest, but in older that he may be 
able to continue iliose toils. In shot t. the first and best 
of every thing must be surrendeied to him— the arm-chair 
by the fire in winter, the whole sofa for a loll in summer. 
If hecomes^honie with any thing like damp feet, the whole 
houtie must fly to his rescue, and every thing be kept in a 
stir till be has changed ’ them. If he take any little 
illness, Uie alarm and commotion are extreme—for he is 
comparatively seldom ill, and much depends on his health. 
While he lives at home, all goes on well, notwith- 
standing the great trouble wliicli wife and servants 
and every body acknowledge he occasions. But if he 
be absent, the dullness and emptiness, the perfect 
stund-still of every thing, gives the house so hapless 
an aspect, that all of them would far rather that he 
weie at home. In sboit, under ordinary domestic 
circumstances, Mr. Balderstone is a troublesome, im- 
perious, monopolising, consequential, dear, delightful, 
ndispensable pet son. 

Masterlul, however, as Monsieur may be in gene^ 
ral, there is one contingency in married life wfiich 
seldom fails to deprive him of his domestic sceptre. 
It is nut that his wife rebels against his authority, 
or that hib children rise, a fierce democracy, and attempt 
to chase him from his throne. The revolution is ac- 
complished in an entiiely different manner. Madame, 
ill virtue of a critical species of illness, suddenly be- 
comes invested with all that interest which had pre- 
viously rested upon himself, together with ten tunes 
more, derived from the circumstances in which she 
is supposed to be placed ; and all at once — in one 
hour, one little hour— he feels himself deposed from 
his high state, as effectually as ever was Darius, 
king of the Persians. Yesterday, Monsieur was a 
man^ a sovereign, a dictator : no one disputed his will 
01 disobeyed his command ; his every word was law ; 
and there was nothing he wanted that was not sure 
to be at bis elbow even belore he had formed the wish. 
But to-day, what a sad change ! The queen-consort 
has suddenly become the queen-sovereign ; and Mr. 
Balderstone, like another Peter 111., is thrown aside, 
in order that she may reign in his stead. No one 
attends to him now. The servants, like ungratefui 
courtiers, have lorsaken him to pay homage to the 
usurper. He gets, nothing that he wants ; no one will 
take his order— and he dare not ring. By Ylay he 
sneaks about the hpuse like a condemned peivon, and 
at night lie has to steal away with a paltry dtp. stuck 
without supporting-paper into an unclean candlestick, 
to hide his spriows in some garret room, where a 
wntehed thirdVrale bed has b^n prepared for him, 
as a fhyour of which he is haftUy vyomy. All the 
respect ifvith wliich he was fortderly reni^ed is now 
gone^ he is not even allowed to he^the Prince of Den- 
■ mark.* AH interest, all reverenhea' care and feel- 


, * The etnrpbnldOQ of some English m, was sbowing til 
. Maible attention to Vucen Aone, to neglect of her 

'^ikiiibahd* Mw, thsagh a good'Catarcd mail, was at last stung 
dirfsai^t, a.nd exclaimed, *' Whif, gentKteira, 
thereooUeot that 1 am at leatt prince George of Damnaih.*' 


ing, are concentrated upon Madame in the best bed-room, 
and nothing remains for him but a grudged toleration of 
existence. Under sueja deplorable circumstances, he 
might perhaps find some small consolation in the com- 
pany of his elder children ; but they, from the very com- 
mencement of the revolution, have been banished the 
house— cantoned out among aupts and cousins, at the 
rate of one to each, except in the case of Aunt ,hiary, 
a kind worthy soul, who has been favoured with iKe two 
youngest and most trouble&>ome. When lie enters (what 
he has been accustomed to consider) his own house the 
very errand-girl, hired for a week' only, will chide him 
for the noise he makes, and order him to take <Wf his 
shoes, if be asks for his dinner, he id hustled into a 
side-room half filled with lumber, allthebettenapartmcnts 
being occupied with the pomp and circumstance of tlie 
usurpation; and there he has to wait in grim patience, 
till some one chooses to remember his wants, and, after 
remembering, is pleased to think of relieving them. Al- 
most every thing he does, every step he takes, every word 
he utters, provokes some reproach from the powers that 
be ; till he is at last fairly scolded and gloomed out of all 
spirit, and could almost wLh that the day were blotted 
out of the calender when it was said that either a man-child 
or a woman-child, as the case may be, was born. 

I'he usurpation, it may be well supposed, is more pas- 
sive than active on the part Madame. In all proiiabi- 
•lity, however, she has constituted a regent in' the shape 
of a mother, or a skilly neighbour, or some other female 
hypogriif, who is sure td sway the new authority with even 
a more uncompromising severity than could, under any 
circunistiinccs, be expected from the original usurper. 
Awfully impressed with the importance of the occasion, 
this vice-queen movies solemnly but noiselessly through 
the house, taking care that every thing is disposed with a 
regard to the service and comfoit of her constituent, and 
r(‘prcssing by the mere weight of her most tremendous 
countenance the least rebellion of words, deeds, or 
things, against the one great cause. Monsieur, but yes- 
terday perhaps, saw nothing in this lady but a kind relation 
or a good neiglibour, ana he might now be disposed to 
treat her accordingly. But in the brief space that has 
since elapsed, she has entirely changed her character. 
He now feels awed down by her piescnce, like some 
little boy before a right awtiil and deeply pinnered 
grandmother. Submittingly does he see every key 
sun endered into her hands, sees her assume unquese 
tioned empire over the drawers and cupboards, and 
become sole dictairess of the bread and butter. It may 
be that there is occasional reason for blame; but that 
is of course out of the question. If he only can con- 
trive now and then to get a meal or so, even although 
it should come to him with the wrong end foremost, 
he must consider himself well off. To get any thing 
like a share of one’s own goods under such circumsiauces, 
is as fair subject of self-gratulation as when the people of 
a besieged city, some desperate sally, can manage to 
take in a few of tmir own beeves or flour-bags. If, besides 
the bare necessaries that are confusedly and unrespectful- 
ly thrust in upon liim, he should obtain the least modicum 
of any favourite indulgence, he may consider himself most 
peculiarly fortunate —for it is a rigid rule of such provision- 
al governments, that every thing of pleasant or good that 
the house can afford, is to be reserved for the lady, or, if 
not enjoyable by her, must at least be enjoyed by no other 
body, as if the enjoyments of others, while she was in her 
present condition, were pi ivalioDS to her, or, as it were, 
marks of a disregard for tier distresses. As for getting hot 
water in the moi ings, or having his shoes brushed, or any 
other of those little services which in onlinaiy times are 
conceded to him as matters of course, he must take care 
never to dream of such things ; for if he docs, it will only 
be to awake to a painful sense of thecr utter unattainable- 
uess. Quite possibly, the powers below could serve him 
as usual without difficulty ; but, secure from his auger they 
deliberately refrain from doing so, and enjoy for a couple 
of days the delicious luxury of neglecting a habitual duty . 

One of the most oppressive features m the system is its 
terrible silentnesB. Talk of quiet revolutipnu: there can 
be no revolution conducted with such quietness as this. 
From the first moment, whm the knocker was tied up and 
the beH gagted with a slip ef white paper, there has 
reigned a suence only comparable to . that of chaos. 
Every living b^g about tite, house seems to have sud- 
denly become shod in velvet. In the sick-room itself, 
all things are conducted by gesture, like an academy of 
the deaf and dumb. A mysterious quiet womau, whom 
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you aever saw befoi'e, but wh6 has boen brought ib as 
nurse, points to one of a distant range of phials, and as 
the servant who is sent for it |^ak^ 'a near approach or 
the reverse to the minute object wanted, the directness of 
the proceeding contorts her body and countenance in a 

S reater or less degree, till at length, the girl having hit 
le right thing, she sinks ddwn into the tranoutlUty of 
approval, and mildly waves it forward. I'he doors have 
instinctively ceased to creak, the cat to mew, the flies to 
buzz.* The utmost noise ever heard is the silken suioo^ 
of the vice-regent, as she glides along the passages. 
Strange communings are sometimes obrarved to take 
place at the door, between your own servants and those 
of your friends, who are now sent with complimentary 
inquiries;* but not a syllable is ever heard. A long re- 
cital will be given without even an aspirate. Warm 
flannel will be telegraphed from bed-room to kitchen by 
a noiseless toss of the arm. Molly will be chid for letting 
the fire get low, by a dart of the eye. If you should 
yourself makp a Uetle, a very leetle noise, the whole 
womanklflid of the establishment will pour upon you 
like a 'cataract of wild-cats~but not a particle of noise 
all the time. You will be pommelled almost to death by 
a gesticulated srolding-match, and stabbed all over with 
daggers spoken thirty degrees below the zero of articula- 
tion. 

Usurpq^ions such as I have faintly attempted to de- 
scribe, usually last about a week : great mercy they 
seldom' occur oftencr thXn otige in a year, or they 
would form a truly grievous deduction from the hap- 
piness of life. It is curious to see how, gradually, as 
Mrs. Baldcrstone gets better, and resigns the interest 
arising from hur critical situation, Mr. B. shakes ofl' the 
unwonted trammels in which he has been bound— shows a 
little less chicken-hearted under the authority of the 
Awful Woman, ventures to call one morning for hot 
water, and next day says something rather smart about 
tiie lclay in producing his shoes— how, by slow and 
irnpi^rceptible degrees, he becomes re-invested with the 
respect to which lie is entitled as head of the house, 
and is once more looked to by all and sundry as the 
important, money-producing, indispensable person which 
he really is. At length he one day finds himself set 
down in his customary dining-room to something like a 
dinner, with even perhaps a consolatory something over 
anil above his usual fare ; and as he sips his first glass 
after the withdrawal of the cloth, he feels, with an ex> 
quisite gust of serene and sclf-flaltering sensation, that— 
Richard’s himself agai n !--C/iamhers*5 Edinburgh Journal, 


A HINT FOR DANCERS. 


IFrom the new~French periodical published in Paris and 
London f and entitled the " CumtUon,**'^ 

The existence ofthe country-dance is threatened. The 
galopade has been tried ; but the galopade deranges the 
ladies’ head-dresses, tumbles their clothes, and flusters their 
faces. As the Igdies have no right to make themselves ugly, 
the galopade must be given up. The muzurka comes next, 
and it has numerous partisans. We shall see! While 
these revolptions are hapglng over us, there is one thing 
which alone would keep a man from dancing at all ; a 
difficulty that re-news itself at every first dance. If you 
invite a lady to be your partner, she is engaged. What 
will you do 1 Ask another. Very good. But then it is 
as much as to say to the former, ** 1 care no more for 
dancing with you than with any other and to the se- 
cond, 1 dance with you for want of a better, and because 
another has refused me !’' How is this to be avoided ? By 
notdancii^at.all ; because the lady you first made choice 
of is no longer at liberty. But in that case it may so hap- 
pen, thiA you pass the evening without dancing, however 
eagerly you may desire otherwise. 

In many towns tfl the south they manage after the fol- 
lowing fashion. Tooach man, as he enters, a basket of 
artificial flowers is ofihred, that he may choose out of it. 
When he would obtain a partMr, in lieu ofthe customary 
/rnmuhi,— seldom relieved bfNhe slightest variation,— 

** Madam, will you do me the honour to dance yvith me V* 
he offers the flower, which the lady fixes in her belt till 
the dance is completed. By this ' means, no one exposes 
himself to the mortification and risk of asking a lady who 
is already engaged, since whatever fair one is still without 
a flower^ is also without a partuer. 


FCESULAN IDVL.* 

wiwre precipiuie'l^ng, with one light bound, 
into hot Summer s lusty arms expires f 

fi® forth af Wve, at night, 

ooft that waut thewo WjiiSlfty wiih them. 

And softer skhs, that kj^V nomiat they want ; 
Under a wall, beneath an dffingo tree 
Whose ullest flowers could tell the lowiior ones 
ut sights m Fiesole right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off, ' ‘ ' 

55 they seem'd to shew me with their nods, 
ineir frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 

A came down tlie garden st. ps 

T k** pure treasure in her lap. 

j i. ®®r® *i*® branches rustle, aud slept foith 
i*? 5“?. • or mule, or gout, 

‘ I believed it must be) ; for sweet scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts. 

And nurse and pillow the dull memory, 

That'would let drop without them her best stores. 

J hey bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 

And tis and ever was my wish and way 
i 0 let all flowers live freely, and all die, • 
Whene’er their genius bids their souls depart. 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluckt the rose ; the violet's head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproached me ; the ever-sacre l cup 
Of the pure lily hath between iny hands 
Felt safe, unsoii’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 

I saw the light that made the glo 9 >«y leaves 

Most glossy ; the fair arm, the faster fheek * 

Warm'd by the eye intent on its pur>iiit ; 

1 saw the foot, that, aliiio* half-erect 
From its grey slipper, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted ; I held down a branch 
And gathered her some blossoms, since their hour 
Was come, and bees had wounded them, and fliei 
Of harder wing were working their way thro’, 

And scattering them in fragments under foot. 

So crisp were some, they rattled unrevolved : 

Others, ere broken off, fell into shells, 

Fur such appear the petals when detached, 

Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow, 

And like snow not seen thro’, i>v eye or sun : 

Vet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the fiist — I thought not so, 

But so she praised them to reward my care. 

1 said ; you find the. largest. 

This indeed. 

Cried she, is large aud sweet. 

She held one forth. 

Whether for me to look at or to take 

She knew not, nor did I ; but taking it 

Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubts. 

1 dared not touch it, fur it seem’d a part 
Of her own self; fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 
To fall, and yet unfallen. 

She drew back 

The boon she tendered, and theii, finding not 
The ribbon at lier waist to fix it in, 

Dropt it, as loth to drop it, on the rest. 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
(By Leigh Hunt) 


How sweet it were, if without feeble fright. 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight. 

An Angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on oniy 
His divine eyes, and bring us from ni<« bowers 
News of dear fnends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed : as we shall kndw tor ever. 

Alas 1 we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths,— angels, that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare , 

Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,— > 

A child, a friend, a wife who^ soft ncaet sings 
In unisen with ours, breeding iu future wmgs. , 
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CHOWRINGHEB THEATRE. 

C ® ^ 

Wo were prorenl^d from attendinip the per(|piiaaca'^ the 
Uunchbaok niitU it 

Tiioatre during the lai^||l^. what little wlf"P 0 ^ ef the 

manner in which thif ]^ay!#a« got up, we were 14 sU 5 r de- 
lighted, and w^ heard from all par^nf the ^onae nothing 
but the warmest aj^iration. We are very 

glad to learn that the rtame play Is' to be^epeated on Mon*, 
day evening, ^s we aro unable to oifer a critique froini.i^; 
own pen, we extract a notice of the performance from W 
oi' Wednesday last.— £14. CaL Lit, Gax,] 

Moncfav night witnessed the greatest histrionic triumph 
of which the anng)s of the Chowringhec theatre present 
a record, 'fhe Hunchtui'ik was played in a style that 
would alino^it have satisfied Sheridan Knowles himself. 
jSfever, — so say the ohle.st inhabitants, —never did so. much 
deep and anxious interest pervade a Calcutta audience. 
From the beginning to the end of the piece there was a 
death-like stillness,— not the stillness of sullen discon- 
tent, but ihe calm silence of wrapt attention and intense 
enjoyment,— a silence only broken by rapturous bursts 
of applause, or vociferous laughter, as the serious and 
comic portions of the play alternately excited the emo- 
tions of the auditors. Mrs. Leach's Jw/m, take it all 
in all, was an extraordinary performance. The various 
and conflicting passions of the high-minded girl w.;re 
pourtrayed with a truth and vigor, that we have been ac- 
customed to delinef^ted o ily by the beat London ac- 
tresses. In this character the actress aooears under five 
different infiuences. She is the cheerful, careless, peace- 
ful, educated country giil then she is the same, a little 
in love and very much lovc l anon, she becomes the 
city madam, who adores a furbelow and sighs for a 
feather;— strai.glitwiv, <*110 is the creature of remorse and 
offended pride ; and finally presents herself to the pub- 
lic, a charming creation contending between love and 
filial duty. 'J’hesc aic the broad features of the charac- 
ter • but there is an under current of emotions,— a mil- 
lion minor passions, -the <lepictinir which heavily taxes 
the most brilliant talent, —the stoutest energies,— the most 
indomitable p/iy<h/u(!. In eacli and all, Mrs. Leach 
was excellent. ’ Her chief fault, for fault she had, and she 
can w'eH afford that it should be pointed out to her, con- 
sisted in her too rapid utterance of many passages of sin- 
gula beauty. She slurred over some magnificent sen- 
tences, which, properly dtdivered, would tell, as a droll 
friend of ours says, like ' pound shots upon the audi- 
ence." And then the little lady does not attend to into- 
nation. There was, at times, a wearisome monotony in 
her voice which, as she has the power, we trust she will 
kindly have the will to correct by Monday night. These 
little imperfections set oft' her head, Mrs. Leach’s 
was, in sober truth, a chef d’tfityrc, and warmly did the 
audience (a miserable audience for such a feast !) greet 
her stupendous eftbrts. Shouts from the men and tears 
from the women were the tributes to Mr. Leach’s admi- 
rable delineation. . „ i 

We have seen Knowles in Master IValter, and, of 
course, as he created Master Walter, we are bound to 
think, that he knew what sort of a person he intended his 
h^O should be *, but for this circumstance, we should say, 
that our Kean's conception of the past was most clever 
and correct, as his performance of it was certainly an evi- 
dence of the possession of great genius. We thought at 
times, that he might have manifested a gentler bearing 
towards Julio,— b» daughter, be it remembered ;---but on 
aliother occasions the performance wa.s unexceptionable. 
Master Walter arduous character, demand- 
ing much sustained gravity-oc- 

oasionalbluntne8.s,Jim]&|pacityfor the display of deep 
emotions. To perfo^ ii to the satisfaction of a critical 
audinnee is an unerring test of the splendor of the actor’s 
talents. Oui aj^atbur aid succeed in mote than satisfy- 

.Cli/ord,is an unamiable person— one who 
lives and loves by rule, square and compass. He talks 
, of his feolinpi, buthe vajnly e^ifs to enlist the sympa- 
. thies of readfift or auditors. Ha » a of nice, correct 

S ung gentleman,— ceitainly not * fiMned to make women 
se/ though ho contrives to captivitO Julia ; but very 
Kk35 to be engaged for fifty, gwundi sJ^Vy by a thrifty 
city hunk' wtlcular as to character ahd^abite.. He 
would net roh tUl« nor dishonor the houi^d maid, and 


that seems to us the Very extremity of his virtue. Witli 
such a ' yOa-nay, subject, * our Proteus' had an uphill- 
task ; *bat nevertheless t«it task was cleverly performed. 
Proteus invariably turns all he touches to gold. 

Helen is not quite adapted to Mrs. Francis's powers or 
perpatnip^L By diht of study, kq^ver, she was well up 
to the part, and contributed #ith her cousin Mpdia 
(Falfstaff), to excite the risibility of the audience. ' 

Lord Tinsel, ,by the gentleman who did Mrs. Bovs in 
Married Life, gives us, on each occasiou of his appear- 
ance, fresh reason for congratulatins the amateurs on such 
an accession to their strength. His exqusUe demeanor, 
and nonchalant beartlcssness were vastly amusing. Fathom 
(‘ our Bob') in a new line of cliiracter kept th€ house, as 
usual, in a roar. The rest of the charactefs were compa- 
ratively unimportant, but they were all admirably filled ; 
IFilj^urd being played by the gentleman who made so suc- 
cessful a dthut ill King Henry, and the others by two old 
favorites who are always found at their ^post. ' On the 
whole The Hunchback transcended, as we hear, all pre- 
vious amateur eflbits. On the falling of the curtain, loud 
shouts of bravo! testified the unqualified approbation of 
the audience ; and such, yesterday, was the expressed opi- 
nion of a very large propoition of the community, that the 
managers have resolved to present the piece again next 
Monday, at t/ts reduced prices of admission! May such 
and singular success ever attenu the efforts of tiie Chow- 
riiiqhee corps draoMtiguti J .0 ke6'p alive a taste for the pu- 
rest dramatic compositions. 


SpHYGOMOMETRE. — At One of the last sittings of the 
Acddemie des Sciences, Dr. Majendie made a report 
upon an instrument, invented by Dr. Herisson, called the 
^hyg omomelre, which shows the rate of the pulse, iU 
rlfythm, and anomalies. In pursiiancc of the conclusions 
of the eminent reporter, the Academy passed a vote of 
thanks to the author of this most useful and ingenious di- 
covery. Dr. Herisson has pubhsjied a memoir, showing 
theresultoof his several applications of this instrument 
in studying the diseases ol the heart. After 6 years of 
clinical researches, supported by numerous anatomical 
proofs, it is found capable of distinguishing organic affec- 
tions from cases which only assume the appearance of 
such allections. As the Sphygomometre gives the nume- 
rical force of the pulse, it has now become possible, accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr. Herisson, to prevent such 
attacks of apoplexy as arise from a too great determina- 
tion of the blood towards the head. By this instrument, 
also may be calculated the efifect of blobd-letting upon the 
strength of a patient. It is therefore a most important in- 
vention, and must excite the attention of all persons, whe- 
ther French or foreigners, who are capable of appreciat- 
ing its qualities— Gahgnaai’s Messenger. 

Portrait of Rousseau, by Madame oe Stael. — Rous- 
seau had little eyes, which had no expression of them- 
selves,^ but successively received that of tlie different 
impulsions of the mind. His eyebrows were very promi- 
nent and seemed proper to serve his morosCness, and hide 
him from the sight of man. His bead was for the most 
art hung down, but it was neithei flattery nor fear that 
ad lowered it ; meditation and melancholy had weighed 
it down like a flower bent by the storm or its own weight. 
W hen he was silent, his physiognomy had no expression ; 
neither his thoughts nor affections were apparent in his 
visage, except when ho took part in conversation ; but 
the moment he ceased speaking, they retired to the bottom 
of his heart. His features were common ; but when ho 
spoke they all acquired the greatest animation. He 
resembled the gods which Ovid describes to ns, sometimes 
quitting by degrees their terrestrial msguiset ajad at length 
discovering themselves by the brilliant rays enMAatipg from 
their countenances. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We ore very much obliged'lo the Native gentleman who 
sent us the “ Evening AfaUi'’ but the article ho wishes us to 
extract from it is not suited to a purely literary paper. 

Printed and Publimixd bt M. Crow, at the Indian 
Prxss, No. 14, EspLk^iADt Row, Calcutta. 
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THE PRINCE’S GLANCE. 


THE F1R8T GLANCE. 


Princ^ Ludwig after the death of his uncle took 
chaige of the reins of Government. He was then 
two and thirty years of age. Few Princes in his 
time possessed so much knowledge, so much learn- 
ing, as he did ; few had made such extensive tours 
throughout Europe, not from Court to Court for 
pleasure and dn^ersion only, hut travelling as a 
private individual to improve his mind. When 
only an hereditary Princtfhe was the idol of the peo- 
ple, for few persons were so kind,- so complaisant, 
so ready to assist the needy. He lived in a more 
simple style than many citizens in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, yet in no iustauce could he be re- 
proached with parsimony. His wants were few 
for himself, but he expended much towards the 
benefit of science, and the relief of persons worthy 
of assistance. He had Ins two sons educated with- 
out ostentation ; lliey were brought up to he as un- 
assuming as himself. To preserve the peace of the 
house, and chiefly to remain sole master at home, 
he was resolved not to marry again, after loosing 
his wife by death. He kejit two tutors for the 
education of the two young Princes, but only one 
servant for their personal comfort ; a secretary, a 
gardener, a cook, a groom, and two inferior ser- 
vants composed his whole household. He lived 
as secluded in his villa as if he were in bauish- 
iiient. His uncle, the reigning Duke, did not like 
him; it may perhaps he said that he hated him. 
Why ? It is not known. Rulers seldom hear a 
sincere love for their successors, probably because 
they behold in them heirs with impatient hope, 
and the future destroyers of their present plans. 

The old Duke loved pomp and order ; he was 
severe, sslf-willed, impatient of contradiction. Not 
only in his own household, but throughout his 
whole Dukedom, every thing went on as if it were 
by clock-work. No one dared to jierform more or 
less than was prescribed. The Duke himself 
looked close into every thing that was laid 
before him ; he busied himself n ith trifles. Thus 
he lost, as is always the case, a wide view of the 
whole. Misery and oppression were reigning 
throughout the land. Every inferior magi^^Pate 
had to send td his superiors monthly abstracts of 
hi% district, ' from which these again drew lists ; 
lastly, these materials were condensed into a gene- 
ral tabll^ lyhich was respectfully laid before His 
Royal Highness. In looking over this the Duke 
fancied he saw the actual state of the whole Duke- 
dom. Indeed he heUtt names, numbers, figures, 
and the most huml^^annotations. He was not 
a litUe proud to h|gre reduced into a regular 
machinery the wholS^ministratjon of the land, 
nor did he d&like'ifi^ told, thaFH required an 
ynasual greatoto's of dkind like his, to have brought 
his Governmeilt into such a routine, that he could 


^see every tfedng at one glance, ^is people Indeed 
% *1remained in a state of backwardness, whilst all the 


neighbouring kingdoms advanced* 

“ Where can the fault lie ?** the old Duke asked 
once in an assembly of his whole Court. The 
miestion ran fiom mouth to mouth like an echo ; 
Diu not one of his children ventured to give a 
humble reply to the enquiry of the Father of the 
land. A disagreeably long and respectful pause 
ensued. At last a young man of a cultivated mind 
and promising talents, Baron Vun Fehlinann, who 
only a few da 3 ^s before w'as nominated to a sect;p- 
tarysliip, stood forth. The young but inexperienced 
Baron, who thought the present moment the best 
opportunity of shewing his gratitude to the Duke, 
said, May it please your Royal Highness, in- 
stead of periodical tables, give more liheity to your 
administration, put less restraint on free discussion, 
and there will he more life,*morc activity, through- 
out the land ; every one will breathe more freely, 
and be happier. The best exercised armies on the 
parade when but mere machines will easily be cut 
to pieces, when placed in opjiosition to one, of 
which every man is animated by the same great 
impulse.*’ A pensioned Field Marshal, who 
token of disapprobation of the remarks of thay 
young Baron, continued to shajee HIh grey bead^ 
now bowed low towards the Duke and said, I'ho 
state as well as the army, can and should only he 
machines, without any free will. The former is 
aminatcd by the head of the Ruler, the latter by 
the soul of the Commander. WhilM th& former 
brings all his powers into one focus he becctdiea al- 
mighty ; the latter invincible when he can give to 
liU intentions the support of millions of arms. He 
alone is the suiil, the army, the Ixidy !” 

The Baron modestly replied : ** It appears to 
me that just in that, lies the great fault, which 
unavoidably brings ruin to the state, and the 
ami) ; in estimating men as nothing better than 
dolls, and relying but on the numerical strength of 
arms and legs. An army animated by one great 
motive, even if routed and cut to pieces, will like 
the Jieminii snake, live in all its parts ; and new 
heads will rise to re-place beheaded trunk, and 
thus continue forinidalile ; an army on the other 
hand levelled down to a dead machine will 

** Hold your tongue,” thundered the old Duke : 

** and argue not with a Field ^arshal, you, that 
scarcely can mend a pen !” 

The Baron blushed deeply; first from shame, 
then from anger, when the Duke pointed to the 
door with his outstretched >^urm. He bowed and 
retired. 

The Duke cast at him a 'and 

displeasure, the courtiers perc&MKl''it ; every one, 
as if by an involuntary motion, repeated^ it. The 
Field Marshal now spoke of impertinence of 
certain young men who, not knowing how to go- 
vern themselves, presume to gift advice to the 
wisest, and most beloved of all living mo^tarchs 
(glancing respectfully towards the Duke). Then 
tne Chancellor who should have liked to put his 
nephew in Fehlmann^e place* humbly raised bis 
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Voice; he said that there were exceptions'^o the journey, with my servants, to Amsterdam. Wliat 
Field Marshal's gej^eral observations, and^ men- is to be done?’’ 

tinned en passant the great modesty of htf nephew. The Bhron seemed to bQ cpnsidering ; the Count 
dfter which the CUef J ustice, Papa of soinewhM a without waiting for a reply continued : ” If it lies 
plain-looking daughter, to whose charms^he Biiron in your power to assist me, do oblige me in buying 
had been rather insensible, addressed himsflljr in this parcel of me; for indeed I phould be sorry to 

jespectful terms, not sparing poor Fehlmann ; lose it. Keep it until being arrived at home I may 

thus every one had something to Say ag^iinst the send you the sum.” “ Permit me .Count” said t^e 
unlucky Baron. . Baron “ to enquire the name of your country ? 

On the following day he received an official The Count somewhat embarrassed named the very 
communication that he was to set out bn a journeyf^' ^town from which the Baron was banished to learn 
to team to mend pens, and that after his return he to mend pens. 

might apply again for the Secretaryship. The Baron looked somewhat astc^ishcd in the 

Count's countenance, shook his head iticrediilously, 

AjpuuAiNTANCB. and said : “It is true that since my return from 

The Baron struck his forehead at reading this the University I lived there but six months, jet 

letter, he felt himself in the wrong, not in the the town is not so very large that I should never 

thing itself; but the time and place was ill-choseii. jjavc heard of the noble family of •Von Risenstein.” 

One is never in the right to act imprudently : pretended Count blushed deeply. “ Will you 

“ Fool ! wilt thou never learn to hold thy tongue, believe on my word of honor, that immediatelv' 

wilt thou Always stand in the way of thine own after my arrival home I will send vou the 300 

Preferment!” said he to himself, whilst with tears pounds to any place you may direct?’ a-sked the 

in his eyes he reconciled himself to quit his native Count in a faltering voice. “ Why not?” replied 

land for a long journey. Baron : “ 1 have the suw with me, it is at 

It might as well be observed, that the fool was y^ur disposal, but on one condition only ” “ On 

but 23 years of age; to be sure there arc many any condition!” replied the Count: “I shall give 

older fools, but that is no excuse to the younger jt in writing. You are fully entitled to he some- 

ones. *He was now an his journev to learn to ^y'nat distrustful as I have ” “ Not at all 

mend pens. His parents were gathered to their Count ! your open countenance inspires me with 
fathers, leaving him an ample fortune, he was an ^be fullest confidence. Indeed I should ho glad 
independent man- He travelled through Germany to know, whether the man, whose face bears the 
to Switzerland where the snowy mountains, the „tainp of honesty, is caiiabh: of deceiving. I wish 
shining lakes, the constant variety of scenery de- other security. But to tlie condition— it is 

lighted him. Then he passed thro' beautiful Italy, »» dear Baron, your way of pro- 

^roamng under a foreign yoke, to Paris, whicli at ceeding is too generous. You have strong reasons 
’that. time had not yet seen a Napoleon ; misery be distrustful, as I have already told you what is 
and voluptuousness went hand m Hand ; tyranny jpug. But I am ready to jirove to you that I am 
and oppression were the order of the day. From Actually a native of that town ; you are correct. 
France he embarked for England, that free-think- there is no family of the name of Resinstein there ; 

ing and’ yet Priest-ridden country, where religion let me tell you who I reallyam ” “By 

is considered as a cloak that every one is compel- „„ ,neans Count, leave me rnv whim, I don't wish 
led to, coyer himself with; pleased with its singu- jo know your name ; therefore without anymore 
lar constitution he remained there for a consider- j^io will you receive the sum you require under a 
able time. . . sini qua non condition V' “ Here's my hand, Ba- 

One day passing througb^|meets of the Me- ron, I pledge my word to any condition.” “ Well, 

tropolis he heard a stroil<Bp0^^ation proceeding condition is, that you shall not mention your 

from the shop of a booksellel^* Being a stranger he name, neither to me, nor in your letter to my slew- 

naturally enough turned that way and recognised ard ; not even your place of residence ; take the 

the face of a countryman whom he had often met parcel with y«ui and repay the amount to my stew- 

before, whose handsome features, whenever he saw ard, after you arrive at horns; here is his address, 

him, had attracted his observation. He called handing it to him: you have pledged ySur word 
himself Count Von Risenstein, and was a young of honor.” With these words the Baron drew his 
maaof elegant manners, benevolent and well in- Portfolio, presenting the Count the required sum 
formisd. The Count purceiying the Baron nodded in bank notes. The Count moved by this unusual 
to ,him, the Baron stepped in. trait of generosity, paid the bookseller, and with 

“I am in the greatest perplexity” said the tears in his eyes said to the Baron: “Before I 
Count to him in German, and looking towards the quit England afford me an opportunity to know 

bookseller, he continued “ 1 purchased from this more of you. Come with me to ray Motel in Bond 

man a most superb* collection of prints, maps, and Street. Let us dine together. A glass of Cliatn- 

books, I believe at a moderate price. This hap- pagne may melt your obstinacy, and you will give 
penally about two months ago, the agreement was me leave to tell you whom you have Relieved from 
I 0 ada,in' ^writing, as Jt was certain of letters of ex- the desperate situation I was in. What say yoif?” 
changp within one ihonth. Conceive now ray em- “ By all means. But you are on foot. Count ?” 

barnmiqp^t when this very day I received a letter “ Yes.” “I am likewise; permit me to go and 
from ifty fath^ Ijhlering my immediate return to call for a coach whilst you are settling with the 
GermsnjMP#;pat in Amsterdam:! should receive bookseller.” ^ 

a Utter of. mcokange of 150 pounds^ defray my The Baron Von Fehlmaim^ent off ... . and did 
travelling .i^q^mes, and that nirt send not return. The Count waited impatiently for 

me a penny io England. I oifF tnis man 300 more than two hours ; an^ .sent the several boxes 
pouQQf,' aimdie ^osns to take^baek tim things and to his Hotel. Early on the Avowing morning he 
eqncel the, bargain* Be thrtakns me Vitblaw. I received a note from the Bar#, apologizing for not 
no mote.lhiui 30 in cash to defray my haying returned to the bookseller, as that in look- 
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iiifC for a coach he had loet hisiyay, ^nd not havin|( Petersburf^h, really my promotion must be the 

noticed the name of the street he could not make effect the Princess’s glance ^or I had no oppor* 

enquiries; he also bid h^ farewell bein^pon the tunity to shew bravery before Oczakow, I stood 
point of embarking for Smckholm. The Count wi^ a Regiment before the foitress, an idle roec- 

was somewhat piqued at being thus deprived of an tator, with orders to drive the storming army PMk 

opportunity to testify bis gratitude, especially as towards the fortress in case they should turn their 

he wished to know more of Baron Fehlmann, not- backs, but Heaven be praised there was no neces- 

» withstanding his singular behaviour which, all sity for it. * 

things considered, was a proof of his nobility of Potemkin took care to give the new Colonel a 
thinking. He resolved to proceed immediately to Regiment that was on its march towards Finland 
his lodging. He found it without much trouble, ^^ainst the Swedes, where he served about a year, 
but the Baron was no longer to be seen. pTeace being concluded in the camp of Wercla the 

• — — war was terminated. 


THR glance. 

On. the same day Fehlmann wrote to the Count, 
he wont indeed on board a ship, which then sailed 
for Copenhagen, where he remained until he found 
an opportifnity to embark for the city of Palaces, 
St. Petersburgh. Catherine the Great was at that 
time the Autocrat of all the Russians. Baron Von 
Fehlmann, who had letters of introduction to some 
great man in Petersburgh, had an early audience of 
the empress, and was received with great distinc- 
tion arfd favor. The Baron could not see how he 
came by so much Honor. ''Good Heavens!’* 
replied his friend laughing who had introduced 
him, ** this can be no riddle, the cmjiress is a wo- 
man, and you a man of the most symmetrically 
beautiful mould ; the wonder would have been 
had your reception been otherwise than it was. 
You wish to enter into the Russian service. De- 
pend on your success. Your wish is already com- 
plied with. With the best princes human nature 
is invariably the main Influence of their decisions, 
without their suspecting it, still less acknowledging 
if. Many a meritorious man has been rejected 
though supported by higher recommendations. 
The young Baron Von Fehlmann is recommended 
by nature. 

“ You believe then that her majesty will give 
me a company ?” 

To be sure I do, nay I have not the least 
doubt, that you will get more than you have asked 
for. I saw the glance she cast on you, when turn- 
ing she looked at you again. Count Kasumousky 
saw the glance, so did Prince Daschkowmen Po- 
temkin. Immediately after you had retired every 
one spoke with the highest enthusiasm of you. You 
were perfection personified. Potemkin did me the 
honor to take me aside, he made many enquires 
after you apd spoke of you in the warmest terms. 
I can tell you moreover that the empress has named 
you to Potemkin. Rest assured your fortune is 
made. 

Only a few days after the Baron received a 
polite invitation .to call upon Prince Potemkin. 
After the most flattering reception the Prince sur- 
prised him by handing to him a Brevet as Lieuten- 
ant Colonel ' to a Battalion of one of the newly 
erected Regiments of Cavalry. The young Lieut. 
Colonel in his new uniform enjoyed soon after the 
honor of kissing the hand of his august protec- 
tress.* After which Potemkin hurried him with 
the greatest spped to his Regiment with which he 
followed the standards of Romanzow and Repnin 
towards Oczakow ; he was present at the storming 
of this fortress, when th^xcessive scenes of cruelty 
which the Russians exereised, revolted his feeling^ 
to such a degree that he was resolved to send in 
his resignation. Fate however determined other- 
wise ; her majesty rewarded him for his bravery at 
the taking of Oczakow^with the rank of Colonel. 
** Really** wrote the new Colonel to his friend in 


Though the Colonel met during that time with 
various adventures, and had occasion to make 
many experiments, he could never forget> jhie 
London acquaintance, Count Von IResinatein. In 
the letters from his steward to whom the Count 
was to repay the 300 pounds advanced to hinr in 
London, no mention was ever made of ^ch a snnr 
received. 

It appeared that the Count had forgotten to 
make ii.se of the address of the steward. It 
not the loss of the sura of 300 pounds that grieved 
the Baron, for he was a rich man ; but it pained 
him that he had made such a mistake in his sup<^; 
posed knowledge of Physiognomy, to be corppelled 
to admit that there are men Vhose open handsome 
countenance is a lie, men who can be go 
dishonorable, so depraved as not to feel themselves 
bound by the full conlidence others have in their 
honor. Yet as often as the Count's im^e was 
pictured to his mind excuses for his be&viour 
crowded themselves upon him; he might have 
fallen into poverty, or into any other misfortune, 
or he might have paid the debt of nature, the only' 
debt ever paid by so many. He would willingly 
have sacrificed a similar sum to be informed of the 
Count's fate. 

After some time the Colonel received a letter 
from his steward mentioning a very advantageous 
oiler to buy his estate. He had already made up 
his mind to adopt Russia as his country and to 
settle there, having no (jrcat desire to return into 
his father land. ** I might receive again the well 
meant advice from the gracious Duke to go on a 
new Tour through Europe to improve myself in 
mending pens." He gave full powers to his 
steward to sell his estate, retaining only a small 
farm on which his faithful steward lived ; as he did 
not wish that he should be displaced in his old 
age. 

By chance the Baron became acquainted with a 
Polish Starost who in want of money o^red him a 
considerable and advantageously situated estate in 
Poland, at so low a price that after he had obtaiD0d 
leave of absence to inspect it, and having convinced 
himself of its real value, he struck the l^rgain. 
He then resigned his commission and resolved to 
live on his estate and enjoy a true philoso- 
phical repose; indeed, he bought Amcultural 
implements. Physical instruments, and a largt,. 
library, he gathered a colony of Gennan artificen 
and traders, and took possession of his really f|iie 
Villa. 

Whilst he was occupied with improvements and 
embellishments, the thought sometimes stold oh 
his mind that the best improvement and OihbollhAw 
ment would be a female companiomfor life } indeed 
the Colonel was now nearly thirty veura of ate, 
and at Uliat age who can help such {ntpights ? He 
was beddea one of the richest ttobUmn in fhe 
land, and frequented and flattered by the first 
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fainilicA in the country, not Ichh by those in which 
th^e were younj{ ladies to be disposed of. « Every 
Qne wished him joy: days, weeks, months, glided 
on in continued festivals and mirth. 

The wheel of fortune suddenly turned. Bad 
days came like a thunder storm on him. Poland 
was at that time in fonnidablb disturbances on 
account of its Dhsts and constitution. The Baron 
had resolved not to enter into disputes and differ- 
ences that were foreign to him, but when he was 
arked his opinion and advice by the neighbouring 
Btarpsts and Woiwodens he was honest enough to 
•give it to them. Be satisfied, he said, rather with 
the worst state of your country than suffer any 
foreign power to obtain influence. You are lost, 
if for the sake of party-honor you weaken your- 
selves by division and look for support either to 
Russia or Prussia. 

From this time the Baron was considered a par- 
tisan of Kpsciusko and an enemy of the Russian 
cause. Though he declared himself for neither party, 
still he was reckoned amongst the latter. His 
name appeared in the long lists of proscription 
that were sent to Saint Petersburgli. 

Not long after tlic Russians invaded Poland, heat 
the Poles in the Ukraine and at the Duhienka. 
The Foolish army marched through the lands of 
Fehlmann. To preserve his life he was compelled 
to join them. The Russians soon followed and 
laid waste his lands, his magnifleent villa became 
a prey to the flames. The Baron lost his all and 
had to consider hirnvself happy, that he like so 
many Poles escaped with his life by a speedy flight 
into Germany. 

The Baron after he had arrived at Dresden was 
glad to remember that he still possessed the farm 
occupied by his faithful old steward where he 
would have leisure to console himself for the loss 
of hie riches. 

A COMPANION. 

His old steward shed tears of joy on again be- 
holding his master. He had informed him from 
Dresden of hiscomipg, and enjoined him strictly in 
the same letter not to mention a word of hi.s arri- 
val to any one under any pretence whatsoever, as 
he had his reasons for remaining Incog, for a con- 
siderable time. It may have been pride or shame 
that prompted him to make the re(|uest. For 
though he pretended not to care about the opinion 
of the public, yet when that opinion concerned 
himself, it touched him nearer than he cared to 
confess. 

There was however little need to be so care- 
ful to remain unknown. For unless he had the 
drum beat to apprize the public of his arrival in 
his country it would have required some extraor- 
dinary accidents to make it known. His farm situ- 
ated at the southernmost corner of the Dukedom 
was removed far from any public road ; no post- 
waggon, no traveller was to be seen ; the innahi- 
tants of the neighbouring obscure village were 
the only bipeds that passed the now neglected 
road pear his former estate. 

novelty to the Baron, so he pass- 
ca the ft m p imighi without much ennui, but soon 
even passed away. He sent for novels, 

and from the neairesf town ; but he 

quickn Ibunai^himself reading hit ,^6wn thoughts 
endrw ’hhstraeted from the book Ufore him ; he 
read ndm with his eyes; but reflelUjonwcontiDU- 
Ally spaded Atmselves du his mind/ he now fan- 


cied himself a prisoner, then he thought of his Po- 
lish villa, his splendid adventures in Russia, then 
again be beheld himselL^ banishment for an un- 
certain period, perhaps tor his life. 

There were none of his former school friends in 
the neighbourhood, none who cared for him, 
nor for whom he cared. He only remembered an 
old Parson his former tutor. Though he lived at 
the other end of the Dukedom yet the desire to 
see him again became strong enough to induce 
him to visit him. Pleaserl with this new idea that 
promised some variety in his monotonous life, he 
filled his huntsman's bag with the nesjessary 
provisions, .slung his gun over his shoulder, and 
took his way by foot. The distance to the Parson- 
age of his friend Gyger was three days’ journey; 
in a tavern of an insignificant small town he took 
his first night’s lodging, where notwithstanding its 
insignificant appearance, a most significant adven- 
ture happened to him. On his desire that sapper 
might he brought to him without delay, as from 
economy he had forgotten to dine, the landlady 
told him that he might sup in company of a young 
lady, who an hour before ha l arrived w/th her 
father and chamher-iaaid, ' who no doubt were 
one of the first families of the Metropolis. That 
the old gentleman complained of a violent head- 
ache, had only taken a cup of tea, or two, she could 
not exactly say which, and retired to bed imme- 
diately after. The old landlady though no doubt 
of the female gender, was yet extremely talkative ; 
she communicated a thousand more particulars of 
that family, which as the Baron only replied to by 
yawning, it can scarcely be supposed the reader 
would take a particular interest in knowing. 

When however the Baron entered the well-lit 
room — the table well provided and cleanly laid 
out, his hungry stomach was agreeably surprised, 
but his eyes were still more so, when he saw his 
table rornpanioii entering the room. That she 
was transcendantly handsome cannot be denied, 
lea.st of all could the Baron deny it ; she seemed 
to be one of the Houris promised in Mahomet’s 
Paradisic 

The Baron made her the most respectful and the 
most graceful bow he could command in the hurry 
of the moment, which she returned lilushing. Why 
she blushed is difficult to say, though the fact is 
undeniable. Every reader may put his own con- 
struction upon it. The Baron was so much ab- 
sorbed in his efforts to make himself agreeable to 
her that he forgot he was hungry, though he mi- 
nutely examined every dish in his anxiety to 
choose the most delicate morsels to offer to her. 
This gave occasion at first to single syllables, then 
he felt encouraged to address words, then came 
questions upon questions, — assurances ; at last, 
conversation wa' actually going on, such as two 
persons of good breeding may enter into. Yet 
they sometimes looked strangely at each other as if 
they had no very good conscience, asking pardon 
when no offence was given. 

llie supping pair must have been an extraordi- 
nary sight to the good family of thetfiavem keeper; 
for landlord and lady, the butler, cook, and ' ser- 
vant maids, as well as some citizens of the town 
that were seated at the ot||^r end of the room set- 
ting the affairs of Europe'to rights, stared at them, 
the one forgetting the household, the other Politi- 
cal Economy. ** They mtist be bride and bride- 
groom!” said the one. '' They are certainly bip- 
ther and sister P' said the other. The women 
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were assured they never saw such a. truly hand- 
some man as the Barony the men on tn^ other 
hand swore that Catherine, called par excellence 
the Village Beauty, was a scarecrow compared to 
her. Indeed it was worth while looking at the 
pair, especially as the sight was gratis, 
m The lady spoke of the residence, — the Baron 
wa»nevcr weary of asking new questions. He 
cared little enough for the residence, but more for 
her graceful utterance, the naivete, the fine judg- 
ment of her answers. He would have questioned 
her the* whole night had she not risen to take leave 
to go and see her sick father. 

The Baron was drumming the tatoo on his 
plate with his fork, and he might have continued 
it the whole night, had not the landlord come to 
remind hiih that his hed was ready. He arose, and 
passing by the seat of the lady perceived her 
glove lying on the ground. Of course he picked it 
up as though it were a precious jewel ; this glove 
thought he, will give me an opportunity to begin 
some obliging talk with her in the morning. 

Thellaron having ly)wever, retired to rest at a 
late hour and forgetting to calculate upon the fa- 
tigue of his journey, the sun shone in his apart- 
ment for some time ere he awoke. He suddenly 
rose, his companion, the glove, the morning salu- 
tations, were the first thoughts that crowded them- 
selves on his mind. He made his toilette with all 
the care that his means permitted, every particle 
of dust he brushed off with the solicitude of a mili- 
tary man who is prepari ng for parade. 

During this operation an occasional deep drawn 
sigh escaped him; he associated his thoughts on his 
Polish e.state with those on the glove, though there 
seemed to be little connection between the two ob- 
jects; then his present philoso])hical means ob- 
truded themselves on his mind, and his bosom 
echoed a long drawn sigh. 

His toilette uas now nearly ready. After many 
an abortive effort to draw on his hoots, he was 
struck with the celestial sound of the voice of an 
angel. With one of his boots sticking at the heel, 
as if unwilling to admit the entire foot, ho hopped 
towards the window. Ilohud heard for sometime 
the sound of packing and preparing a carriage, 
but the worst did not strike his mind, for throwing 
open the window in blind haste, he beheld, O 
Heavens! the lovely Hebe, just in the trying 
moment wAen she was placing her cinderellian 
foot on the steps of the carriage, the corpulent 
landlord with his white woollen cap under his 
arm, assisting her with his profane hands. Before 
the final disappearance of the carriage as she was 
seating herself she cast a glance towards the open 
window, where the agitated Colonel was standing ; 
her heavenly eyes seemed to wish him farewell. 
The landlord shut the carriage door, it sounded 
in the poor Baron’s ear like the hollow sound of 
the first clods of earth falling on the coffin lowered 
in th8 grave. The carriage drove away, passed 
the gate of the town and vanished. The Colonel 
stood for som^ time at the window absorbed in 
thoughts as if transformed into marble, but when 
he was finally convinced that nothing more was 
either to be heard or seen, he had to console him- 
self the best way he could for his Paradise Lost. 

By way of diversion he now swore all the Rus- 
sian oaths which he had ever heard in the Ukraine, 
Moldan, Finland and Wallachia. He did’nt ex- 
actly know^ why he was thus swearing, but it did 


his heart as much good as it does a Saint to bestow 
a benefliction. For the same feason, viz., for ifo 
reason at all, be now gave a kicle to his hunting 
bag, so that it fiew in a bomb-like course towalrds 
the door ; this happened in the most unluck jr "mo- 
ment of the world ^hen my landlord bringing in 
a tray with hot coffee, sugar, rnilj^, egg^' bread, 
butter, &c. prepared his face for the most friendly 
look to wish a good morning. The hunting b^g 
first alighted on the astonished landlord’s pug 
nose, thence it rebounded on the tray betwixt cups 
and saucers, thus the whole untasted breakfast 
and service lay scattered on the floor in heteroge- 
neous harmony. The landlord so suddenly relieved 
of his burden, lost his equilibrium, and naturally 
fell backwards, besides his being nearly blinded by 
the boiling coffee streaming over his face : 

“ Fool of a fellow, go to the devil” cried tho 
Baron - ** How dare you thus besmear my hunting 
bag!” 

The fat landlord not doubting in the hurry of« 
the surprize that he had actually committed some 
blunder, ])icked up the ruins of the breakfast ser- 
vice, begged pardon and went off: this casual acci- 
dent had the best effect on the Baron, for from a 
very bad humour he suddenly fell into ahorse-laugh. 
He now seriously busied himself to arrange his 
hunting bag. He heaved a deep sigh as he touched 
the glove. Notwithstanding he propo.sed to keep it 
as an inheritance of the beautiful table compa- 
nion, and as a memento of the adventure. 

He now descended into the lower apartments to 
take his breakfast in the hope that he would there ^ 
obtain some consolotary information of the name 
and vocation of the departed gentleman. But he 
might have been altogether silent, no one know- 
ing the name. In a melancholy mood he paid bis 
reckoning, including the l)roken breakfast service, 
and continued his journey on foot. 

(To be continued.) 


MIDDLETON AND HEBER. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

— On perusing the article lately published 
by you entitled Poetry and Prose, I remembered 
having seen in Le Bas’ Life of Bishop Middleton 
a train of thought which I conceived very much 
tended to illustrate part of your contributor’s 
theory ; and on searching in the work I found that 
ray memory had not deceived me. It is a beauti- 
ful contrast between the above named exalted and ex- 
cellent characters; and it is so strictly true, that the 
imagination has obviously not been permitted td 
have any part in the description. They really appear 
to have been the existing personifications of poetry 
and prose, in the finest, and mest exalted, and 
intellectual understanding of the separate terms. 
So many of your readers must be able to judge, . 
from personal knowledge, of the delineation, that 
your laying it before them can scarcely fail to ; 
excite their interest and afford them gratification. 

Yours, 

.A Rzadsb* 


* The imaginatioa can scarcely, perhaps, picture n . 
itrast, in some respects, more striking than diat which 
i exhibited in the characters of Bishop Middleton and 
successor. It is, neveriheless, such a wntrast nay •’ 
II exist between two great and good men. Many - 
ilitiesthev had in common with each other. , £Mh wap 
Hneuishdby rich and various meqtalaccpnq^lishinentsi y 
a noble and almost saint-like disregard of me^ penonal 
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interest, and by an entire dedication of himself to the holy 
cause whirli called tlsem forth from ilieir country^ Wutin 
the geneial ‘ form and pressure* of their minds, they were 
totally dissimilar. *The aoul of Mober was essentially 

n 'ifcil : he surveyed with tlic eye of a poet all the reaions 
of a»t and nature — tiu; achioveineuis ol man, and the 
works and word of God. 'i'hc* powM of poetry descended 
upon his dreams, and vi>it«d him in nis private meditations 
and devotions, aitS often shed a celestial radiance over his 
ministrations in the sanctuary. In Bishop Middleton 
the imaginative faculty was ,lar less predominant : his 
chief endoivmcnts were a profound anil penetrating 
sagacity— a va^t strength of purpose— a robust frame of 
mind, less fitted to pursue the bright creations of fancy 
than to wrestle with severe truth, or to grapple with 
the stubborn realities of life. Tiie charac^rs ol these 
two men may, perhaps, be said to have borne towards 
each other a i elation somewhat icsembling that which 
painting bears to sculpture- the canvass delights in the 
glow and richness of vivid colouring, the inti icaie vicis- 
situdes of light and shadow, and the endless comlnnation 
of objects and variety of distances. All lliese the marble 
rajocts. It' may be able, indeed, to bear the impress ot 
every passion which can agitate our nature, or of every 
excellence which can dignify it ; but ilii! elfoctis always, 
*more or less, accompanied hy homclliing of a sober and 
austere simplicity. It is, perhaps, scarcely, too fanciful to 
surmise that, of those who intimately knew each ol these 
eminent worthies, there might bo some who would so far 
enter into the spirit of tliis comparison as to desitlerate a 
painting of Heber, while they rt-gardfed a statue as tlie 
more appropriate Teprescntatiori of his gn at predcce-ssor. 
The same contrast width ran throiigli their moral nature 
prevailed in their intellectual. The souls ofbotliwere 
thoroughly pnvailed by a solemn sense ol Christian duty ; 
but this principle was displayed according to the diflercnt 
tenipcranienls of the men. In the one, it often took the 
form of steady and inflexible resolution ; in the other, 
the aspect of facility and ndldiieh**. 'I’he one seemed in- 
cessantly watchful over himself, lest the pleasuie ol com- 
pliance should betray him into the surrender of something 
which duty commanded him to maintain : thcollier ap- 
peared fearful lest the responaibililies of public lile should 
make him insensible to the feelings and^ the wishes of men 
whose worth entitled them to re-'pect. Tlie one was on his 
guaid against the suggestions of easy and mistaken bene- 
volence : the other was fearful lest oflicial integrity and 
firmness should petrtfy, at last, into obstinacy and 
self-will.*’ 


TO MY NIECE, AGNES, IN HER THIRD YEAR. 

IIV CAPTAIN m'NAOIITI-N. 


•* They who address poetrv to even infant children, should 
take care to sprinkle its lightness with wholesome seiitiinent : 
■o tliat it may, at oncMs, prove instructive to children of raa- 
tUTor years ; and eventually to the younger onus, when their 
minds shall have arrived within easy reach of its moaning.'’ 

Anon, 

Thou pretty, gentle, guiltless thing, 

Of thee what can the Muses sing, 

Beyond an artless, cra8le-lay. 

At w’hich ihou’lt smile some future day ! 

When round thee gay admirers throng. 

And pour soft praises in thine ear. 

Wilt thou despise the early song. 

Which fondly mark*d thy young career ? 

Oh ! manv a flattering word will then 
. Be brcathM, and many a selfish pen 
Employ’d, to win thy guileless heart. 

And many a honied vow be spoken, 

Which thou’lt believe devoid of an. 

And deem that they can ne’er be broken 
If thou bo'st sway’d by flattery’s tongue, 

Whi^Ittres the lovely, frank, and young. 

idl vain these rhymes will be, 

' if dangerous hour they prove 
. 4,guardi^8pell, sweet child, to rflee, 

, ' Agninst w snares and wiles of ; 

■ Iv tttitfd W them, thou'lt try to toarii 
Thie worth from specious to discei^j 
Abdt.aii.thy suitors scheibo or rav^ , 

To sphin the fool, and hate the knave* 


Still of thyself mistrustful be, 

Nor to thy passions yield the sway. 

Lest pride, or pique, o^anity, 

Should prove a treach’rous foe to thee. 
And draw thy youthful mind astray ; 

But seek that counsel, in tlijr need. 

Which hath no interest to mislead. 

Yet wheiefore in a strain so sage. 

Accost thee at this infant age ? 

Time yet hath years in store for thee. 

From anxious care and thought-pang free } 
And still the day is dUtant fur, 

E’er sorrow on thy heart can jar. • 

Of childhood’s pleasures take thy fill, — 
The nursery tale, the doll, the toy, 

The romp, and gleeful laugh,— which still 
Btspeak the mirth without alloy. 

For thee the past leavof no regret, 

The futuie hatii no boilings yet ; 

For. free from worldly care and strife. 

The present is ihy all of life ; 

A nd J could almost wish I were, — 

While gazing on thy happy brow,— 

A child, unsear'd by grief and care. 

As I was once,— as thou art now ! 

Vain wish ! Vain wish ! — Oh, never may 
Thy life be darken'd by a dav, 

When thou shall sigli, in nu n'al pain, 

For childhood's happ^ time 'again ' 

And could but act or piay’r of mine. 

An influence lound ihee cast, 

Bright joy should o'er thy life-day shine, 
And peace illume its eve’s decline, 

Nor quit thee at the last ; 

And those blue eyes, through all thy years. 
Should ne’er know grief’s embitter'd tears. 


CHOWRINGIIEE THEATRE. 

Sheridan Knowles’ play of the Hunchback was 
repeated on Monday last, and comniendablc as 
was the first performance, its repetition was still 
more successful. It is loufj indeed since we have 
seen on our Cbowrinj^hee Boards any piece so well 
(fot up and so strongly cast. The gentleman 
who personated the Hunchback is a very favorite 
tragic actor, and we have never iterlinps seen him 
to greater advantage than on this occasion. His 
fine clear voice, his energy of manner, and his 
excellent judgment were turned to admirable ac- 
count. But we are ‘^nothing if not critical” and 
must notice defects, or our praise would be of little 
value. His delivery in a few instances was some- 
what too precise and slow, and his transitions from 
a solemn stateliness to violent action ^ere rather 
too abrupt. It was like an incongruous mixture 
of the opposite styles of Kean and Kemble. He 
also occasionally went beyond his natural voice in 
bursts of emotion, and changed its rich deep 
tone for a harsh and indeed ludicrous falsetto. 
But passing over these exceptions his performance 
demanded unqualified commendation and exhi- 
bited traits of histrionic genius that would be re- 
cognized in any quarter of the globe. 

The part of Sir Thomas Clifford, by the Proteus 
of our stage, was chastely and accurately peiVorm- 
ed, but with the exception of a fine burst of 
passion in the scene in which he presents himself 
as Master Walter’s secretary ; we cannot say that 
it excited that strong admiration which the same 
gentleman has called forth in many other charac- 
ters. We have seen his ^reat and versatile powers 
to more advantage both in humorous and in seri- 
ous parts, for like Garrick be may be ^presented 
as standing between the two Muses of Comedy 
and Tragedy. Upon the whole^ however, though 
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lie is favored by both, we like him best when he 
is under the influence of the livelier lady. 

Cousin Modus was a iipry capital perfoAnance, 
and his sly sheepishness in tne love-scene, in 
winch he was so spiritedly supported by Mrs. 
Francis, clicked the best applause a comic actor can 
desire — the hearty merriment of the audience. 

But decidedly the most elfective piece of comic 
actTnjf in the play was our Keeley’s Fathom, His 
expression of fearful surprise, when after exultantly 
plottin;^ the esca])e of Julia he discovers the Hunch- 
back behind him, was the finest specimen of his j>ow- 
ers of Rroad humour that this amateur has eyerex- 
liibited on our boards. Ilis look and attitude were 
ioimitably good. It would be impossible to praise it 
too highly. It was a perfect histrionic picture, and 
ought to he transferred to canvas. Even his bro- 
ther actor, who performed the part of the Hunch- 
back, and who has generally a command of his 
countenance, was unable to meet him with the 
stern gravity that the moment called for. Our 
Indian Kceley may safely rest his fame upon this 
most (elicitous passage in his performance of Mon- 
day last. He cannot,possdily surpass it. 

Lord Tinsel by the gentleman who personated 
Mrs. Doce in the Karce of Married Life” was 
excellent in dress and manner, but his voice was 
rather indistinct, and we thereby lost much of the 
humour. This is a fault we should not have ex- 
pected to find in one who on a former occasion 
co!iirived that not a syllable of his part should 
escape the audience. 

AVhon we first heard tlic play of the Uimchbnvk 
nniiounced, we anticipated a decided and lamenta- 
ble failure in the part of Julia. AVe are bound to 
sny that we made a great mistake. Mrs. Leach 
has far more power than wc had given her credit 
for. There were many defects in her perforraunce 
of which the most obvious was her pronencss to 
be lachrymose, but upon the whole she displayed 
much judgment and sjiirit, and caught the leading 
])oints of the character Mutli great felicity and 
truth. It was an arduous undertaking, but she 
acquitted herself in a uay to satisfy the most an- 
xious friends to her reputation. If she had wejit 
less and if a few of the speeches had been cur- 
tailed for her, she would have given us very little 
opportunity to qualify our jiraise. 

The success that has attended the performance 
of the Hunchback ha.s led the managers to tiiink of 
getting upaanother of the plays of the same autlior. 
The Wife, It is to be preceded, however, by The 
Green-eyed Monster and The Critic which are to be 
performed on Thursday the 2(3th, when a new 
scene is to be introduced shewing (according to 
the terms of the advertisement) the full e^ent of 
the stage and disjdaying an expanse of ocean with 
the attack and destruction of the Spanisli Arma- 
da ! ! — Ed. 


Gkand Musical Festival.—A solemn High 
mass is to be performed to-morrow week at 1 1 
o’clock A. Mf in the new Catholic Church at 
Howrah, The assistance of the Italian company, 
of Monsieur Planel and several Amateurs will oe 
given to the musical portion of the solemnity. A 
iiermon is to be preached by the Revd. R. Sumner. 
The object of this Festival is to raise funds to com- 
plete the buildings connected with the new Church. 
Tickets for the centre aisle and gallery 4 Rupees, 
and for side places 2 Rupees. 




MARIA ELKONORA SOHOMNG- 

A TRUE TALE. 

Bij the late^ Samvel Taylor Coleridge, 

Maria Eleonora Schoning, was theAlaughter of a Nu- 
remberg wire-drawer. She received lier unhappy existence 
at tlie price of her mother’s life, and at the age of seventeen 
she followed, as the sole mourner, the bier of her remain- 
ing parent. From her thirteenth year she had ps^2d her 
life at her father’s sick-bed, the gout having deprived him 
of the use of his lirnhs; uiirl beheld the arch of heaven 
only wIicrAlhc wont to fetch food or medicines. The dis- 
chai go ol her filial duties occupieil the whole orhertimo 
and 'I her thoughts. She was hia only nurse, andfortlie 
last iwo years they lived without a servant. She prepared 
his sraii^y meal, she bathed his aching liinhs, ami though 
weak and dedicate from constant confinement and the 
poison of melancholy thoughts, she had acquired an un- 
usual power in her anus, from the habit of lifting her old 
and .suffering father out of and into his bod ohpain. Thus 
pas.scd away her early youth iii sorrow : she grow up in 
tears, a stianger to the amusements of youth, and its mor% 
dolightl'ul schemes ami imaginations. She was not, how- 
ever unhappy : she •attributed, indeed, iiomeiit to herself 
for her viitues, Imt for that reason were they tlic more her 
reward. 1 he which passeth all understanding, dis- 
clo'.ed itself in all her looks and movements, it lay on 
her countenenee, like a steady unshadowed moon-light; 
and her voice, which was natiir&Ily at once sweet andsub- 
tle, came fiom her, like the fine fiuto-tones of a inasterly 
performer which still fioating at some uncertain ‘ dis- 
tance, seem to be created by the pKiyer, rather than 
to protx'cd fiom the instrument. If you had listened 
to It in one of those hiiet sabbaths of the soul, 
when the activity and discursiveness of the thoughts 
arc siv<pendcd, ami tlin iiimd quietly eddies round, 
instead of llowing onward— (as at late evening m the 
spring I havi* seen a bat wheel in .silent circles round 
and loiiml a fniit-trcc in full blossom, in the midst of 
winch, as within a close tent of the purest while, an 
un.seen nighliiigale was piping its sweetest notes) — in 
.-ucli a mood you might have half-lancied, half-fell, that 
her voice had a sepm ate being of its own— that it was a 
living somclliing, whose inode of exi-tence was for the 
eai only : so deep was her le-isjuuUoii, so entirely had 
ii bei'onie the unconscious Ualutoi her nature, and in nil 
she «li«l or ‘•aid, so perfectly were both her movemeiita 
and her iiiteiance without effoit and without the appear- 
ance* of effort * Her dying fathers last words, addressed 
to the cli igyinnii who attended him, were his grateful 
t'stimouv, tliiit during his long and sore trial Ins good 
,^Iaria had behaved to him like an angel : that the most 
di'.Agieodhle olfii es and the lea^t suited to her age and 
si-x, hail never drawn an umvilling look from her, and 
that w'iienever his eye had met her s, he had been sure 
to s» o 111 It either the tear of pity or the sudden smile 
expiessive of her affection and wish to cheer him. God 
(said he) will reward the good girl for all her long 
diJiifiilness In me ! He departed during the inward 
prayei, which followed these his last words, flis wish 
will be fulfilled in eternity ; Init for this world the prayer 
of the d\ing man was not Imard ! 

Mai 111 sale and wept by the. grave, which now con- 
tained her father, her friend, the only bond by which 
.she was linked to life. But while yet the last sound 
of his death-bell was murmuring a#vdy in the air, she' 
was obliged to return with two Revenue Officers, who 
demanded entrance into the house, in order to take pos- 
session of the papers of the deceased, and from them to 
discover whether he had always given in his income, 
and paid the yearly income lax according' to his oath, 
and III proportion to his property. After the few do- 
cuments had been looked through and collated with 
the registers, the officers found, or pretended to find, 
sufficient proofs, that the deceased had not paid his 
tax proportionably, which imposed on them the duty 
to put all the effects under lock and seal. They therefore 
desired the maiden to retire to an empty room, till the 
Ransom Office had decided ou the affair. Bred up in 
suffering, and habituated to immediate cotnpliance, the 
affrighted and weeping maiden obeyed. She hastened 
to the empty garret, wbUe the JUvonue Ofllcett placed 
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the.l<]^'k and seal upon the other doors, and finally took 
awiy^the papers to the Ransom Office. , . , 

• Not before cvefiirfgdid the poor taint Mana/exhausted 
with weeping, rouse herself with the intention of going to 
tier bed ; but she found the door of her chamber sealed 
up and must pass the night on tliu floor of the garret. The 
omcers had had the humanity to place at the door the 
small portion of food that happened to be in the house. 
Thus passed several day'^, till the officeri returned with 
an order that Maui a Ellonora Schonino should leave 
the bouse without delay, the commission Court having 
confiscated the whole property to the City Treasury. 
The father before he was bed-ridden had never possessed 
any consuki able property; but yet, by his industry, had 
been able nut only to keep himself free from debt, but to 
lay up a small sum for the evil «lay. I’lirea years of evil 
days, three whole years of sickness, had Ibnsumed the 
greatest part of this; yet still enough remained not only 
to defend his daughter from immediate want, but likewise 
to maintain her till she could gel into some service or em- 
ployment, and have recovered lier spirits sufficiently to 
bear up against the hardships of lile. With this thought 
the dying father romlbrleu hinibulf, and this iiope too 
proved vain ! 

A timidFgirl, whose past life had been made up of sor- 
row and privation, she went indeed to solicit the commis- 
sioners in her own behalf ; but these were, as is mostly the 
case on the Continent, advocates — the most hateful class, 
perhaps, ot human society, hardened by the frequent 
eight of misciy, and seldom superior in moral character to 
English pettifoggers or Old Bailey attoniies. She went 
to them, indeed, hut not a word could she say for herself. 
Her \ears and inarticulate fiounds— for these her judges 
had no cars or eyes. Mute and conluuiided, like an un- 
fledged dove fallen out from its mother’s nest, Maria be- 
took herself to her home, and found the house door too 
now shut upon her. Her whole wealth consisted in the 
clothes she wore. She had no relations to whom she could 
apply, for those of her mother had disclaimed ail acquain- 
tance with her, and her father was a Nether Saxon by 
birth. She had no acquaintance, for all tlie friends 
of old Schoiiing had forsaken him in the first year of 
his sickness. She had no play-fellow, for who was 
likely to have been the companion of a nurse in the 
room of a sick man? Surely, since the creation never 
was a human being more solitary and forsaken, than 
this innocent poor creature, that now roamed about 
frienrlless in a populous city, to the whole of whose 
inhabitants her filial tenderness, her patient domestic 
goodness, and all her soft )et difficult virtues, might 
well have been the model. 

But hoiDeleas near a thousand homes she stood. 

And near a thousand tables pin'd and wanted food I" 
The night came, and Maria knew not where to find a 
shelter. She tottered to the chuich-yard of tlie St. 
James’ church in Nuremberg, where the body of her 
father rested. Upon the yet grassless grave siic threw 
herself down ; and could anguish have prevailed over 
youth, that night she bad^been in lieaven. The day 
came, and like a guilty thing, this guiltless, this good 
being, stole away from the crowd that began to pass 
through the church-yard, and hastening tlirough the 
streets to the city gate, she hid herself behind a garden 
hedge just beyond it, and there wept away the se- 
cond day of her desolation. The wening closed 
in : the panel of hunger made itself lelt aiaid the 
dull aching ot self-wearied anguish, and drove the suffer- 
er back again into the city. Yet what could she gain 
there ? She had not the courage to beg, and the very 
thought of stealing never occurred to her innocent mind. 
Scarce conscious Svhither she was going, or why she 
ivent, she found herself once more by her father’s 

f raye, as the last relict of evening faded away in the 
orizon.* 

She was seized by the watchman of the night— a wel- 
come prey, as they receive in Nuremburg half a gulden 
from t|ie police chest, for every woman that they find in 
the etreets after ten o’clock at night. It was midnight, and 
she .wee taken to the next watch-house. 

The si^ykJnagistrate, before whcm she was carried the 
next morawfe arelaced his first question with the most 
opprobikiii that ever beloagw to the most hardened 

* cmnted here a passage ef some length respect- 

ingl^ tiititia destraction of ^ poor ghifi innocence.— JEtf. 


Street- walkers, and which man born of woman should not 
address even to these, were it but for his own sake. The 
frightful name awakened the poor orphan from her dream 
of guilif, it brought back the consciousness of her inno- 
cence, but with it the sense ^kewi8e of her wrongs and of 
her helplessness. The cold hand of death seemed to 
grasp her, she fainted deal away at his feet, and was 
not without difficult recovered. The magistrate was so 
far softened, and only so far, as to dismiss her lor the pro- ^ 
sent: but with a menace of sending her to the House of 
Correction if she were brought before him a second Vime. 
The idea of her own innocence now became uppermost in. 
her mind ; but mingling with the thought of her utter 
forloinness, and the image of her angry father, and doubt- 
less btill in a state ofbewiidennent, she formed ^tlie reso- 
lution of drowning herself in the river Pegnitz— in order 
(foi this was the shape which her fancy had taken) to 
throw iicrself at her father’s feet, and to justify her inno- 
cence to him in the World of Spirits. She hoped that her 
father would speak for her to the Saviour, and that she 
should be forgiven. But as she was passing through the 
suburb, she was met by a soldier’s wife, who during tlie 
life-time of her father had been occasionally employed in 
the house as a chare-woman. This poor woman was 
startled at the disordered apparel, and more disordered 
looks of her young mistress, and questioned her with such 
an anxious and heartfelt tenderness, as at once brought 
back the poor orphan to her natural feelings and .the ohii- 
galions of religion. As a frightened child throws it&elfinto 
the aims of its mother, and hiding its head un her breast^ 
half tells amid sobs what has happened to it so did she 
throw herself on the neck of the woman who had uttered 
the first words of kindness to her since her father’s death,, 
and with loud weeping she related what she had endured 
and what she was about to have done, told her all her 
apliction and miseri/, the wormwood and the gall ! Her 
kind-hearted friend mingled tears with tears, piessed the 
poor forsaken one to her heart ; comforted her with 
sentences out of the hymn-book ; and with the most 
affectionate entreaties conjured her to give up her horrid 
purpose, for that life was short, and heaven was lor ever. 

Maria had been bred up in the fear of God : she now 
trembled at the. tiiought of her former purpose, and follow- 
ed her friend liarlin, for that was the name of her guardian 
angel, to her home hard by. Jjie moment she entered 
the door she sank down and lay at her full length, as 
if only to be motionless in a place of shelter had been 
the fullnc.Sh of delight. As when a withered leaf, that 
has been long whirled about by the gusts of autumn, is 
blown into a cave or hollow tree, it stops suddenly, and 
all at once looks the very image of quiet— such might 
this poor orphan appear to the eye of a meditative 
imagination. 

A place of shelter she had attained, and a fiiend willing 
to comfort her, all that she could : but the noble- 
hearted liarlin was herself a daughter of calamity, one 
who from year to year must lie down in weariness and 
rise up to labour ; for whom this world provides no other 
comfort but sleep which enables them to foiget it; no 
other physician but death, which takes them out of it! 
She was married to one of the city guaids, who, like 
Maria’s father, had been long sick and bed-rtddcn. Him, 
herself, and two little children, she had to maintain by 
washing and charitig ;* and sometime after Maria had 
been domesticated with tiiem, liarlin told her that she 
herself had been once driven to a desperate thought by 
the cry of her hungry children during a want of employ- 
ment, aiid that she had been on the point of killing one 
of the little-ones, and then suricndenng herself into the 
hands of justice, lo this manner, she had conceived, 
all would be well provided for; the suiviving child 
would be admitted, as a matter of course, into the Orphan 
House, and her husband into the Hospital ; while she 
herself would have atoned for her act by a public execu- 
tion, and together with the child that she had deslroyed, 
would have passed into a state of bliss. All this she 
related to Maria, and those tragic idpas left but too 
deep and lasting impression on her mind. Weeks after, 
she herself renewed the conversation, by expressing to 
her benefactress her inability to conceive how it was 
possible for one human being to take away the life of 
another, especially that of an innocent little child. For 
thatreaMn, replied Harlin, because it was so innocent 

* 1 am ignorant, whether there be any dasaical authority 
for this word ; but 1 know no other word that expressea 
occasional day labor in the housoa of others. 
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and 80 good, 1 wished to put it out of this wicked 
world, 'i'hinkeet thou then that 1 would have my 
head cut off* for the sake . of a wicked child '( Tj;ierefore 
it was little Nan, that ! idhant to have taken with 
rfie, who, as you see, is always so sweet and patient ; 
little Frank has already his humours and naughty 
tricks, and suits better for this world. _ Tliis was the 
auswer. Maria brooded awhile over it in silence, then 
^passionately snatched the children up in her arms, as 
li' she would protect thorn against their own mother. 

For one whole year the otplian lived with the soldier’s 
wite, and by their joint labors barely kept off absolute 
want. As a little boy ( almost a child in size, though in 
liis thirteenth year) once told me of himself, as he was 
guiding nje up the Brocken, in the Ilartz Foicst, they 
had but “ little of that, cf uhicha great deal tells but for 
little. But now came the second winter, and with it came 
bad times, a season of trouble for this pour and meritorious 
household. The wife now fell sick : too constant and too 
hard labor, too scanty and too innutritions food, had gra- 
dually wasted away her sticngth. Maria redoubled her 
efforts in order to provide bread and fuel for their washing 
winch tiiey took in ; but the task was above her pow'ci . 
Be^iiJe*), she was so timid and so agitated at the sight of 
strangers, that sometimes, with the best good-will she was 
left without employment. One by one, every article of 
the least value which they po'-sessed was sold off, except 
the bed on wliich the husband lay. He died just before 
the approach of spring but about the same time the 
wife gave signs of coiivalcsceiice* The physician, though 
almost as poor as his paliento, had been kind to them : 
silver and gold had he none, but he oecasiunally brought 
a little wine, and often assured them that nothing was 
wanting to her perfect recovei v, but better nourishment 
and a little wine every day. 'Phis, however, could not be 
regularly proVured, and Ilarlin's spirits sank, and as her 
bodily pain left her she became moic melancholy, silent, 
and sclt-involved. And now it was that Maiia’.s mind 
was incessantly i.ickedby the liightful appiehoiiMon, that 
her friend might be again meditating the accoiiiplislinient 
of her former purpose. She bad gr<»wn as pas.«ionately 
fond of the two childien ns if she had borne them under 
Ilf r own heart ; but the jeopardy iii which she conceived 
Iier friends .sn/yc/tio« to stand— was her predominant 
thought. For all the hopes aud fears, winch under a 
happier lot would have been as^ociaied w'itli tlie olijects 
of the senses, were transferred, by Maria, to her notions 
and images of a future state. 

In the beginning of March, one bitter cold evening, 
Maria started up and suddenly left the house. The 
last nioisel of food had been divided betwixt the two 
children for their breakfast ; and for the last hour or 
more tho little boy had been crying for hunger, while 
his gentler sUtcr had been hiding her face in Maria’s 
lap, and pressing her little body against her knees, in 
order by that mechanic pressure to dull the aching from 
emptiness. The tender-hearted and visionary maiden 
had watched the mother’s eye, and had interpreted seve- 
ral of her sad and steady looks according to her precon- 
ceived apprehensions. She had conceived all at once 
the strange and enthusiastic thought, that she would 
in some way efl- other offer her own soul for the salvation 
of the soul of her friend. The money, which had been 
left ill her hand, flushed upon the eye of her mind, as a 
single unconnected image : and faint with hunger and 
shivering with cold, she sallied fortii— in search of guilt ! 
Awful are the dispensations of the Supreme, and in his 
severest judgments the hand of mercy is visible. It was 
u night so wild with wind and rain, or rather rain and 
snow mixed together, that a famished wolf would have 
stayed in his -cave, and listened to a howl more fearful 
than his own. Forlorn Maria • thou writ kneeling in 
pious simplicity at jthc grave of thy father, and thou be- 
camest the prey of a monster ! Innocent thou wert and 
without guilt didst thou remain. Now thou goest forth 
of thy own accord->but God will have pity on thee ! Poor 
bewildered innocent ! in thy spotless imagination dwelt 
no distinct conception of the evil which thou wentest forth 
to brave ! To save the soul of thy friend was the dream 
of thy feverish brain, and thou wert again apprehended 
as an outcast of shameless sensuality, at the moment when 
thy too spiritualized fancy was busied with the glorified 
forme of thy friend an<l of her little ones interceding for 
thee at the throne of the Redeemer ! 

At this moment her perturbed fancy suddenly suggest- 
ed to her a new mean mr the accomplishment of her pur- 
posdi: and she replied to the night-watch, who with a 


brutal laugh bade her expect on the morron^ the uninanly 
nunishmenl, which to the disgrace of human nature tl^ 
laws of Protestant states (alas ! even "those of our own 
country,) inflict on female vagrants, that shecaipe to.de- 
liver herself up as an infanticide. She instantly 
taken before the magistrate, through as wild and ptfitUt a 
storm as ever pelted on a houseless head ! through as black 
and ** tyrannovs a night'* as ever aided the workings 
of a heated brain ! Here sue confessed she had been 
delivered of an infant by the soldier’s wife, liarlin, that 
she deprived it of life in the presence of liarlin, and ac- 
cording to a plan preconcerted with her, and that Harlin 
had bulled it somewheic in the wood, but where she knew 
not. Duiing this strange tale she appeared to listen with 
a mixtuie of fear and satisfaction, to the howling of the 
wind ; and t^ever suie could a confession of real guilt have 
been accompanied by a more dreadfully appropriate 
music ! At the moment of her appiehcnsion she had 
formed - ‘^c scheme of helping herfiieiid out of the world 
in a state of innocence. When the soldier's widow was 
confronted with the orphan, and the latter had repeated 
lier confession to her lace, liarlin answoied in these woids. 

For God’s sake, Maria ! how have 1 deserved this of 
thee 1” Then turning to the magistrate, saic^ “ I know 
nothing of this.” 'J'ins was the sole answer which she 
gave, and not another word could they cxtoit from her.* 
'J he instruments of torture were brought, and Harlin was 
warned, that if she did not confes-s of her own accord, the 
tiulh would be immediately forced from her. This 
nieiiace convul'^cd JMaiia Sehoning with affright: her 
intention had been to emancipate iierself and her friend 
fiom a life of uniitixcd suffering, without the eiime of 
suicide in eithei, and with no gui({t at all on the fart of 
her friend, 'i'lie thought of her friend’s being put to the 
foiture had not occurred to her. AVildly and eagerly she 
pre.ssed her fiiend’s hands, already bound in prcpaiation 
foi the torture- she pressed them in agony between her 
own, and said to her, “Anna! confess it I Anna, dear 
Anna* it will tiicn be well with all of us! all, all of us! 
and Frank and little Nan will be put into the Oiphan 
House I” Maria’s sclieine now pa«sed, likea flash of 
lightning through the widow’s mind, she acceded to it at 
once, kissed Maria repeatedly, and then serenely turning 
her lace to the judge, acknowledged that she had added to 
the gmll by so obstinate a denial, that all hci friend had 
said, had been true, save only that she had thrown the 
dead infant into the river, and not buried it in the wood. 

The were both committed topiison, ami as they both 
per.-eveied in their common contession, the process was 
soon inade out and the condemnation followed the 
trial : and the sentence, by which they were both to ba 
beheaded with the sword, w'as ordered to be put in force 
oil the next day but one. On the morning of the execu- 
tion, tiie delinquents were brought together, in order that 
they might be reconciled with each other, and join in 
common prayer fur forgiveness of their comniou guilt. 

But now Abana’s thoughts took another turn. The 
idea that her benefactress, that so very good a woman, 
should be violently put out of life, and this with an infa- 
my on her name which would cling for ever to the little 
orphans, overpowered her. Her own excessive desire 
to die scarcely prevented her from discovering the whole 
plan : and when Harlin was left alone with her, .and she 
saw her friend’s calm and affectionate look, her fortitude 
was dissolvedi^ she burst into a loud and passionate w'cep- 
ing, and thrtming heiself iuto her friend’s arms ; with 
convulbivc sobs she entreated her forgivene.Hs. liarlin 
pressed the poor agonized girl to her arms; like a tender 
mother, she kissed and fondled her wet cheeks, and in 
the most solemn and emphatic tones assured her, that 
there was nothing to forgive. On tife contrary, she was 
iicr greatest benefactress and the instrument of God’s 
goodness to remove her at once from a miserable world 
and from tho temptation of committing a heavy crime. In 
vain ! Her repeated promises, that she would answer 
before God for them both, could not pacify the tortured 
conscience of Maria, till at lengtli the presence of a clergy- 
man and the preparations for receiving the sacrament 
occasioning the widow to address her thus — " See, Maria I 
this is the Body and Blood of Christ, which takes away 
all sin ! Let us partake together of this holy repast wita 
full trust in God and joyful hope of our approaching 
happiness.” These words of comfort, ut^red with cheer- 
ing tones, and accompanied with a look of inexpressible 
tenderness and serenity, brought back peace for a while 
to her troubled spirit. They communicated together; 
and on parting, the magnanimous woman once mere 
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embraced bcr young fhemi : then stretching her hand 
toirard Jieavcb, said. ** Be tranquil. Maria! by to- 
morrow morning we^ ai« there, and all our sorrows stay 
here behind us. ^ 

1 hasten to the scene of execution : for I anticipate 
my reader's feelings in the exliaustion of my own lieart. 
Serene and with unaltered countenance the lofty-minded 
JIarlin heard the strokes of the death-bell, stood before 
the scaffold whi|e the staff was broken over her. and at 
length ascended the steps, all with a steadiness and 
tranquillity of manner which was not more distant from 
fear than from deliance and bravado. Altogether dif- 
ferent was the state of poor Maria : with shattered nerves 
Sind an agonizing conscience that incessantly accused 
her as tiie murderess of her friend, she did not walk but 
staggered towards the scaffold, and stumbled up the 
steps. While JIarlin. who went first, at every step 
turned her head round and still whispered to her, raising 
her eyes to heaven.—'* but a few minutes. Maria ! and 
we are there !*' On the scaffold she again bade her fare- 
well, again repeating *' Dear Maria T but one minute 
now. and we are together with God/' But when she 
knelt down and her neck was baied for the stroke, the 
unhappy jrirl lost all self-command, and with a loud and 
piercing shriek she bade them hold and not murder the 
innocent. ** She is innocent ! I have borne false witness I 
1 alone am the murderess ! She rolled herself now at 
the feet of the executioner, and now at those of the clergy- 
man. and conjured them to stop the execution : that 
the whole story had been invented by liersflf ; that she 
bad never brought forth, much less destroyed, an in- 
fant ; that for her friend's sake she liadimule tins discovery ; 
that ^or hiTrselfshe washed to die, and would diL* gladly, 
if they would takeaway her fiieiul, and promise to free 
her soul from the dreadful agony of having murdered her 
friend by false witness. 'I'he executioner a^ked Hailin, 
if there were any tiutli in what Maria Schouing hud 
said. The Heroine answered with m<iiiife<4t ndiicUnce ; 
" most assuredly she has said the truth : T confessed my- 
self guilty, because I wished to die and thought it bet>t 
for both of us : and now that my hope is on the moment 
of its accoinpli<ihmenl. 1 cannot he supposorl to declare 
myself innocent for the sake of saving my life— but anv 
wretchedness is to be enduied ratlier than tliut poor 
creature should be hurried out of the world m a stale of 
despair.** 

The outcry of the attending populace prevailed to sim- 
pend the execution : a report was sent to the aKseinbled 
magistrates, and m the mean time one of the priests re- 
proached the widow m bitter words for iier former false 
confession. “ What,” she replied sternly but wifliout 
anger, ** wliat could the truth liave availed i Before I 
perceived my friend’s purpose I did deny it : ray assur- 
ance was pronounced an impudent lie: 1 was alieady 
bound for the torture, and so bound that the sinews of roy 
hands started, and one of their worships in the laige white 
peruke, threatened that he would have rae stretched till 
the sun shone through me ! and that then 1 should cry 
out, Yes. when it was tootJale.*’ The priest was hard- 
hearted or superstitious enough to coutiiiuo his reproofs, 
to which the noble woman condescended no further an- 
awer. The other clergyman, however, was both more ra- 
tional and more humane. He succeeded in silencing his 
colleague, and the former half of the long hour, which 
the magistrates took in making speeches^ the impraba- 
bility of the tale instead of re-examining the cuipnts in 
person^ he employed in gaining from the widow a connect- 
ed account of all the circumstances, and in listening occa- 
tipbally to Maria's passionate descriptions of all her 
.friend's goodness and magnanimity. For she had gained 
an influx of life ahd spirit from the assurance in her mind, 
both that she had now rescued Harlin from death and was 
about to expiate the guilt of her purpose by her own exe- 
CuUon. For the latter half of the time the clergyman re- 
mained in silence, lost in thought, and momently expect- 
ing the return of the messenger. All which during the 
deep nlenoe of this interval could be heard, was one ex- 
olamtioD of Harlin to her unhappy friend—" Ob I 
tfariaJt wna ! couldst thou butbave kept up thy courage 
.hut minute, we should have been now in hea- 

venji Tai laeasenger came back with an order from the 
proceed wifh thor Ha<;ution ! With re- 
aiiftaMiiid cowteoanee liarliu placm her neck on tho 
^epaa]^ her Lead was severed from Mr body amid a ge- 
amt, shriek from tM croH- TbireaecutioQer fainted 
.alW'thoblow. and the ubier hangman was ordered to 
UbhispUc#. He was not wanted. Maria was already 


gone : her body was found as cold as if she had beeix 
dead for some hours. The flower had been snapped in 
the at^rm. before the scythe of violence could come near 
it. • 


A STORY OF MODERN GREECE. 

[From a work we formerly mentioned as exceedingly de- 
serving of perusal, entitled ** Sketches of Greece and 
Turkey.** Ridgway, London. ISSS.] * 

About the year 1820, Charilo was residing in li*is na- 
tive village of Constantino, among the western mountains 
of Arcadia, which had been the home of his fathers from 
generation to generation. His sole w'ealtU consisted in 
his flocks, which fed upon the mountain pasture, and the 
produce of a small estate in the north of Italy, which 
liad been left to him by an uncle who had been a. 
Smyrna merchant, and afterwards long re.sident at Ve- 
nice. Owing to the remote and mountainous situation 
of this village, its inhabitants had been less exposed to 
the insults and exactions of their Turkish ‘masters than 
tho«e who lived in the towns or the more open country ; 
and the superior happiness of their lot had given tliorn 
something of a holder and more independent character. 
But about this time, for some reason that I could not 
learn, greater strictness and severity was shown in the 
collection of the annual tribute than had been U'>ual fur 
along period; and those w!.. had hitherto been most 
fortunate in escaping the comm, on lot of their countrymen, 
were now subjected to Olie same oppressive exactions. 
The individiiaU who had the charge ot (.'^ilectin.g the 
Turkish imports were generally the primates, who, being 
tliiH made the common inslrumenis of oppression, had 
become objects of general dislike anrl fear among their 
countrymen. The primate to whose juris liction that 
part of Arcadia at this time belon.gcd, was a man proud, 
rapacious, and revengeful, and thoroughly delcsieil bv 
all the inliabitanls of tiro pi'ovince. Charilo wa^ called 
upon by the emirt9.itics of tire primate to pay tire tribute 
that had been demanded, winch in Iris case amoiintcMl to 
more than half Ins yearly income. lie wns young and 
and. indignant at what he considered tire atrocity 
of the demand, reiused to pay it ; but, aware of the pro- 
bable consequences of his dit>obeuience, immedi-riely left 
the neighbourhood where he had resided, drove his flock 
to the most inaccessible pai ts of tire mountains, and for 
some time succeeded in eluding the pursuit of the sol- 
diers who were sent to seize him. His house, however, 
was burnt to the ground, and he liigiself compelled to 
le,ad the life of a wanderer and an outlaw. But the 
primate, enraged at being thus ba/Hed of his prey, me- 
ditated a deeper revenge, and one well worthy of a pupil 
in the school of lurkish desputisin. 

Charilo was at this time deeply attaeheil to a young 

f firl who resided at a village a lew miles distant from his 
lomc. He had known her almost from infancy, had 
been the playmate oi her childhood, and the companion 
of later years, and was now anxiously expecting the 
day when her mother, her only remaining parent, hail 
consented that she should become his bride. The pri- 
mate, cither by accident or inquiry, heard of his approach- 
ing nuptials, and of the beauty of his Ixffrothed bride ; 
and he determinerl to take a bitter revenge for lire insult 
that had been offered to his authority. He intimated to 
a rich Turk of Tnpobzza, of the name of Ben Haraet. 
that at the village of Sinano there was a maiden 
worthy of his possession, a very pearl of beauty, who 
might grace the harem of the sultan, and who. living 
only under the protection of an aged mother, vvould be 
a prize easily w^n. In consequence of this intimation, 
the house was one night entered by a party of Turkish 
soldieis, who tore the maiden from the arms of her 
affrighted mother, and, in spite of tier tears and .suppli- 
cations, which indeed seldom move a Mussulman to 
mercy, placed her on one of their horses, and bore her 
away. Her little brother, a boy of about twelve years 
old. who had escaped the notice of ihi^ ruffians, imme- 
diately followed on their tract, and. keeping at such a 
distance from them as to avoid their observation, he suc- 
ceeeded in tracing the party to TripoLrzza, and learned 
too the name and residence of the Tuik whose property 
his sister had now become. 

When Charilo heard of this disaster, his first impulse 
was to go directly to Tripolizza. and, not considei’ing 
the utter hopelessness of such a measure, to tell his 
simple story to Ben Hamet. and entreat him to restore 
Zoetothe arms of her betrothed lover- He met with 
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such a leception as one not blinded by grief and passion 
must have seen to be inevitable, and turned away from 
the gale ofthe MuBsulman in an agony of despair! His 
first thought was of revenge; out a little refiection in- 
duced him to lay aside this for the present, in the hopes 
that by still lingering near the spot, and keeping out of 
observation, he might by some lucky accident effect the 
escape ofZoe,and fly with her to the mountains, which 
%ad already been his refuge, and which he must now 
look ID as his future home. 

With this view he remained for some time in Tripolizzn, 
lingering near' the house which contained all he now 
loved, assuming various disguises to avoid notice, and 
Jiving upon the hope that he might be able to inform 
Zoe that he was watching near her, and wailing to res- 
cue her from captivity. At length, however, his inten- 
tion was discovered ; he narrowly escaped assassination,^ 
and was compelled to fly from the city, ani^ hide himself 
again among the mountains. He now turned his thoughts 
solely towa^s revenge, and determined to make the 
pnmate his first victim, as he more than suspected him 
to be the author of his wrongs. He hovered for some 
time about Andrizzena, where his enemy resided, ana 
at length hearing that he was meditating a journey to 
Soulina, he lay in wait for him in a narrow defile 
among the mountains, and shot him. In consequence 
of the hot pursuit made by the friends of the primate 
and the 'Turkish authorities, Charilo was obliged to 
escape to Italy, but had %iot l^^en there many months 
before the revolutionary war, which had been raging for 
some time in the norihcrn provinces, broke out almost 
8imuUancou<ily through the whole of the Morea. Chaiilo 
hastened to take his part in the struggle, and joining the 
troops that were Ubsembled under the command of Colo- 
cotioiii, ami afterwards of I’ietro Bey, distinguished himself 
gicatly in the numerous skirmishes and battles that took 
place, before the Turks, being completely driven from the 
open country, were compelled to take refuge in their cities 
and fortresses, and trust tor safety to the inexperienced and 
impel feet equipment of the enemy. These the Gieek 
chiefs next proceeded to attack ; and having invested and 
reduced iv,o or three of minor importance, the eyes of ail 
were soon turned towards Tripolirza, which, as the scat of 
the provincial government, and tlic scene of innumerable 
atrocities, had become an olijcct of peculiar hatred to 
the people. The patriot loaders, therefore, directed 
their chief attention to tlic reduction of this city. Troops 
were withdrawn from the sieges of Navarino and Malvasia 
to augment the forces ol the besieging army ; and seveml 
of the principal commaiiUeis, Ipsilaiiti, IMavrocordato, 
and Colocotroni, repaired to the place to superintend the 
operations of the siege in person. The city stands in the 
centre of a flat uninteresting plain, and its only defence 
consisted in a stone wall nine oi ton feet in height, and 
furnished with loopholes for musketry, but without any 
ba.stions, and the whole height of it exposed to the shot 
of the bc>iegeis. Such a fortification could not long 
have stood against an army provided with the artillery 
necessary for conducting a regular siege. But of this 
the Greek forces weie entirely destitute. A few field- 
pieces, ill mounted and worse served, were all they could 
procure : and as these were totally unfit for the purpose, 
their only hope of success was to attempt to reduce the 
garrison by famine. With this view they established a 
vigorous blockade, by which the siege was protracted for 
more than two months, during which the inactivity on 
both sides was inturrupted only by the occasional bailies 
made by the garrison to procure provisions, in which 
they were generally defeated by the besiegers, and driven 
back within their foitifications. 

In the meantime, Charilo, who was among the be- 
sieging forces, was waiting with impatience the orders 
for a general assaulf, which it was expected would pro- 
bably soon be given, as the garrison, now weakened 
by faiinine, and tlieir numbers considerably thinned 
in the numerous skirmishes with the enemy, could not 
be expected to flffer a successful resistance against a 
well-directed and ^neral attack. He could not brook 
this tedious inactivity, and, full of patriotic ardour, 
longed to be again in the storm of battle. But it was 
not his bravery alone that prompted this desire, nor the 
wish to flee his country from the Turkish yoke. United 
with these motives was another more powerful than 
either. He knew that the man, of all men living who 
had injured him most deeply, was within these walls, 
and he thirsted to avenge his wrongs. He had long 
marked Ben Hamet for 1& preyi and he feared lest some 


sudden capitulation should disappoint hfs hopes of ven^ 
geaiice, oLthat, if the siege were still^irotonded, his eneu 
my might nave sunk a prey to famine, or possKd]^ iMvd 
fallen by some other hand. In this stale of anifiisty and 
impatience, he assembled about twenty of Ids cotnpaniosfs, 
among whom was the young Mainote, from whom 1 had 
the particulars of this and the scene that followed, fie 
simply related to them the story of his wrongs— the savag^tf 
revenge of the primate— the cruel insoleofce of the 
sulman— the loss of his Zoe, and with her, of all his hopes 
of happiness ; and then, pointing to the city, he told them 
the ravisher was there. They all with one voice swore ts 
assist him in the completion of his just revenge ; and it 
was agreed upon among them, that whenever the signaf 
for assault should be given, they were to follow his steps 
over the breach, and he would guide them to Ae resi- 
dence of his enemy. 

In the meantime, famine was doing its deadly work 
among ilie inhabitants of Tripolizza. All supplies of 
provisions were entirely cut off, except such as were' 
occasionally bartered by the Greek soldiers thetnselveO 
for arms and money. The Turks were compelled to 
feed on the flesh of horses, and of the dogs that infest^ 
the city in great numbers. These resources, •however, 
were soon exhausted, and the saddles, harness, anj 
and slippers, with the hides of the animals they had kill-' 
cd, became their sole sustenance. Pestilence followed 
in the steps of famine ; numbers died daily in the streets; 
ami such of the garrison as had any thing to hope from 
capitulation, began to show symptoms of mutiny. The 
Albanians, who formed the principal strength of the 
'J'urkish forces, concluded a treaty for themselves, and 
offered to leave the city on condition of being aiffiw^ 
to return unmolested to iWir own country. In this state 
of things there seemed to be no hope of safety in protract- 
ed resistance, and the governor of the city opened a ne- 
gotiation with the leaders of the Greek army. Charilo be- 
came alatmcd at this proposal of a peaceful capitulation, 
and determined that whatever might bo the issue of these 
negotiations, his own hopes of vengeance should not 
be disappointed. Nor was he alone in this resolution. 
There were numbers in the Greek army who Were drawn 
to Tripolizza by tho hope of avenging similar injuries; 
and whom no agreement entered into by their' chiefir 
could have withheld from availing themselves of thid 
opportunity of retaliation. 

While the negotiations were still pending between' 
the Turkish governor and the Greeks, an unexpected 
occurrence suddenly changed the whole posture of 
afl'dirs, and brought about the catastrophe that Charilo 
had so ardently (lesired. 

It had been a frequent practice among the Greek sol- 
diers, notwithstanding the repeated orders of their chiefs, 
to exchange small quantities of provisions, such as grapes, 
fruit, and bread, with the besieged, who, pressed by 
famine, would often give even their arms to purchase 
these scanty supplies. It happened one morning, that 
some soldicr^^, having approached the wall with some 
large baskets of grape'll for %he purpose of exchanging 
them in this manner, entered into treaty for the safe of 
them with some Turkish sentinels who were posted o& 
one of the principal gates of the city. The Turks gave 
their mui^kets for the fruit, and the Greeks then persuaded' 
them to help them on to the wall with their baskets. No 
sooner had thd| done this, than they hurled the incautioUa 
sentinels over the parapet, opened the gate to their conf- 
panions, and planted the cross upon the wall. When* 
this signal was discovered from the Greek camp, it acted* 
like an electric shock. The call to arms resOundea on 
every side, and the whole army rushed tumultuously tw 
the attack. The alarm spread through the city; the 
Turks hastened to the fortifications, and turned their guns' 
against the confused crowds of the assailants, who, being* 
exposed immediately to their fire, and unable to return it, 
suffered forsometime considerably. But thegate was in the" 
possession of the besiegers, and here the conflict was inoi^* 
equal. The Greeks had thrown away their muskets, 
and every man fought hand to hand; Resistance Wis^ 
unavailiugl; the assailants, who werk^ fresh and vigonsUr, 
pressed fonvard ; and the Turks, weakened by famine; 
and discouraged bv this untbward accident, yet dispui^' 
bravely every yard of ground, retreated slowly* tewdm* 
the citadel. Some'took reflige in the htases, and# eni» 
trenching themselves there, kept up a vigorous- fey's? 
short time from the roof and windows; and gaVe^ m 
tem^rayy check to the ' advance of the 
their defences were soon broken into by their pidnUeli^ 
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and death was their only portion. All the horrora that 
^A^yait a city taken storm were let loose on 'I^ipolizza ; 
and here they were aggravated by the deadly hatred exist- 
ing between the coaqueiors and the vanquished, and the 
reinembrdnce of the thousand ciuelties and outrages that 
hail been mutually suffered and inflicted. 

Amidst this scene of blood and confusion, the dies of 
tlie victors and the fallen, tiie plundering of the spoil, 
the smoke of burring liouscs, and the rour of musketry, 
Charilo, with his band of companions, fought bis way 
fii I iously through the press towards the house of his des- 
tined victim. It was situated in the centre of the city, 
and it was Jong before they were able to reach it. When 
they at length arrived there, they found the only entrance 
strongly barricadoed, and several of the enemy wiio had 
taken refuge here fired upon them as they approaciicif. 
While .some of them returned the Are, others endcavouied 
to force an entrance through the door, winch, however, 
I'CHsied all their efforts, till they kindled a tire under it, 
and at the same time threw some burning brands tliruugli 
a window several feet above their head«i. At length the 
dooi gave way, and the assailants rallied through it to 
the court within. There, as they pained a moment to 
look roui^ for the best point of attick l)> which to force 
an entrance into the interior of the building, a Turk 
* appeared on the balcony above, his gin merits torn and 
bloody, and bearing evident marks of li.iving been en- 
gaged in recent conflict. He held lus cimeter by the 
blade in his left hand, and witii liis right beckom d to 
the Greeks below, as if desirous of a parley. Chaiilo 
instantly recognised Hen Hamet, and his fust impuUe 
was to spring up the steps that led to tlie balcony, and 
rush Sapoii his foe. Hut again the desire of once more 
seeing his beloved /ue seemed to rise up in liis mind, 
together perhaps with the fear lliat the Mussulman, if 
driven to despair, would rattier murder his captive than let 
her fall into the hands of his enemy. He therefoie called 
aloud, in a voice of thunder, “ Dog of an infidel, restoie the 
maid ofSin.irio to him who should possess her, heio on this 
spot, lu this moment, or thy hour is come !" As he spoke, 
a dense cloud of smoke issued from uri<> of the windows that 
looked into the court, and was immediatoly followed by a 
bright column of flame, that lOse high into the air, and told 
the Mussulman lliat his house was now a prey to the de- 
vouring clement. He looked upon it for a moment, and 
then, as if liis resolution were foiiiicd, lie waved Iuti 
hand, but without making any reply, and retreated into 
the house. They waited with anxiety for a few minutes, 
not knowing whether he would leliirn, but allowing him 
time to do so if such were liis inleution. 

At length the door, on which all eyes weie fixed, 
again opened, and the Turk appeared, leading by the 
hand a woman dressed in the Greek costume, but closely 
veiled after the manner of the Turki-h laches. Hen lla- 
iDCt led her to the top of the flight of steps that descend- 
to the court below, and then pausing, rclincpiished iu'r 
hand, and tore a w'ay her veil. Her face and figure seem- 
ed to be those of a girl, or one but just on the eve* of 
womanhood, and from the slmit glance that was allowed, 
iny informant described it as being eminently beautiful. 
She had by this time recognised her lover, and extended 
her arras towards him. Charilo uttered a cry of joy, 
clasped his hands, gazed upon her for a moment, as if 
to assure himself tiiat she was indeed his /oe, and then 
sprung forward to meet her. At this mumRiit tin- Turk 
stepped back, and drew bis ciineter. For one instant 
it flashed above his head, and in the next severed the 
neck of the unfortunate Zoi'. She fell forward down 
the steps, with her arms still extended towards her 
lover, as if rushii^ to his embrace. A cry of horror 
burst from the Greeks below. 'J'he cimeter d topped 
from the hand of Chaiilo, and he stood fixed to the spot, 
as motionless as if the blow that murdered his Zoe had 
changed him to a statue of marble. The Turk, profiting 
by inis fnomeut of paralysing agony, retreated lo the door 
from which he bad issued, and disappeared. 

To .that cry of horror, and that pause of awful silence, 
now succeeded a yell of vengeance. The G reeks rusher! 
to the balcMy,,and assailing the d|oor with the butt-ends 
of their biMv.niiskets, it soon bu^st down before tliem. 
They/usb^ into the house, and forced their way through 
halbt.jana'corndors, and painted chambers, without meet- 
ing inth^any i^ositifm hut the barricadoed doors, and 
thatna^ now extended to .every part of the 
bi^Hiiu. No lividg person., was to br soeu; and it ap- 
P0»m:aeif the garrisoD had^*bandoned the house to the 

however) directly 


towards the anartments of the harem, which they knew 
would be the last retreat of the Mussulman. At length, 
at the tnd of a long corrid^, having forced open a door 
.«»omewliat more strongly defended than the rest, they 
found themselves in a lofty chamber, at the farther end 
of which, dimly discernible through the smoke that 
filled the room, was seen the figure of a Turk, his right 
arm bare, and brandUhing in it a bloody cimeter. It 
was Hen Hamet. I'he Greeks uttered a cry of ven-* 
geance, but Charilo called out in a voice almost ftcifled 
u'itii rage, Stand back, comrades ; he is mine !’* and he 
rushed upon his loc. 'J'hc conflict was short and des- 
iierate. Hoth were «o intent to slay, that they tiiought 
little of defence ; and, regardless of the crackling floor, 
and the flames that now burst into the room, it"* was evi- 
dent that being once met, death only could separate 
them. There was the fury of hate again^it the fury of 
despair, and it w.is a moital atiuggle. Charilo, having 
ri'ceived one or two severe wounds, prostrated his foe, 
and instantly unsheathing his yatagliam, igas about to 
plunge It into his body. At this moment a loud crash 
was heard in the adjoining room ; the floor had fallen 
HI. and the hery element issuing from below, seemed to 
have secured and half devoured its prey. A suddcA 
thought appeared to .strike the mind of Charilo. He 
.sheathed lus yataghan, and seizing upon his victim, drag- 
ged him along the corridor io tlie brink of the, burning 
chasm, and iIilmi lifting him from the ground, threw him 
headlong into the abyss b^low, ‘exclaiming, in a voice of 
iriuniphant passion, "There, fiend! die iC thine own 
element *** 

The flames were at length extinguished, avarice and 
vengeance were alike satiated with their spoil, and the 
silence of desolation succeeded to the horrors of the siege 
apd the assault. Hut (.'harilo was nowhere to be found; 
li^ had retired on the coiupb^tiori of his revenge, and it was 
long before lie again appeared upon the stage. 


LONDON DIAI.LCTS. 


A gentleman whose name was TapHn, or, familiarly, 
Tom Taplin, from one of the midland counties, while on 
a vi«it to a friend in London, deiiyed great amusement 
from the manners and language of the people. On one 
of the days he had chosen for a rainlile in scaich of 
such enleilaiiinient, he accidentally mot an old school- 
fellow who had arrived ill town the piecoding day, ami 
picvailcd on him to join iii the seuicli after a laugh. 
" Wo,’' bilid he, " make a small audience for a theatre 
so vast, and such a multiplicity of actois. 'I'liere is i 
iiielo'drarna in every couii, a ftirce in every street, a 
coiuody in every square, and I enjoy tlieiii, for tragedy 
1 ilislike.” " Thi-. is a strange propensity of yours,” 
said hib friend Deanston. " Is there nothing to diead? 
London is a most extraordinary place ! Often at home 
have ( watched the bees crowding in and out of their 
hive on a sunny day, busied in their various occupa- 
tions, all their seeming disorder made regular, all their 
appearance of confusion Hindered systeiiatic ; but it 
falls infinitely short of giving any idea of thu arrange- 
ment and appropriation in the pursuits of these metro- 
politans.” "Very true,” said Tom. "1 have always 
ail endless source of amusement on my arrival in this 
huge town. Here there is a concentration of all kinds 
of rneaiis'of pleasurable recreation. If 1 desire an agree- 
able promenade, St James’s Park is open to receive 
me. if anxious for a luxuriant saunter, the delightful 
gardens of Kensington expand their gates at rny ap- 
proach. 1 could not derive a greater pleasure if they 
were my own. If 1 desire to be conveyed in a carriage, 
the word ‘ coach’ raises a contention ‘as to who shall be 
my charioteer. If the vehicle were mine, 1 should not 
feel more gratified. If 1 feel inclined to partake of a 
sumptuous entertainment, 1 can select from an hundred 
hotels one suited to my wishes ; I can jbiu in the juco- 
larity of the table ; in imagination I can heighten my 
humbli^t beverage to sparkling champagne, and not be 
more happy were the whole party regaled at my expense.' 
If 1 desire to experience the raptures that music can 
impart, I put on my pumps, trip to the Opera, and am 
delighted beyond expression. Were I to engage all for 
a private concert, there would be no better time nor 
tune. If 1 desire to read, a thousand libraries are ready 
with the works 6f the learned, the scientific, and the 
imaginative : 1 could not be more benefited if all the 
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volumes were my own. If 1 desire to exercise in v tute 
or judgment on the fine 'arts, what museums, galleries, 
and exhibitions are open to my investigation !^I seem 
to float in a sea of glory. All these are what every one 
who comes to London on a visit runs after as regularly 
as to see the lions ; but I have an additional pleasure 
in observing the bears, and, what is rather extraordinary 
gratis !*’ 

• *' Come, then,*’ said Deanston, *' l*m with you, for 
I iiitqiid to see all the animals before I return.” 
" Good !” exclaimed TapUn. ** Now, have you not 
been informed that the best English is spoken in Lon* 
don V* Ay,” replied Deanston, “ from the bar, the 
pulpit or the theatre. '^That may be,” said Tap* 
fin; '*buuthere is an insuflerable dullness attaching to 
set speeches and studied effects. I do, before all artful 
arrangements, admire a genuine unsophisticated address or 
reply. Did you hear that scream 1 See, a horse has 
thrown his rider !*' 

The two friends ran to offer assistance. Up came ser* 
vants, hackney-coachmen, stable-keepers, and all the 
ordinary et extera of the streets. The rider was not hurt * 
covered with mud, he could not speak, hut stood as if pe- 
trified, while cruel remarks, in vile slang, were vociferated 
around him. One advised him what to do when he should 
be so situated again ; another instructed him on what 
he should have done this time ; a third was very loqua- 
cious on ‘what he hatl done ; a fourth, * seed him as he 
coined along all no how, and cot^’dnt think but as that he 
would be smashed all to pieces, so that it w^s well it was 
no worser ; but seeing as how a rnan mought be sliattered, 
he was coming with a hand-basjeet for to pick up some of 
the pieces ; howsumdever, as the gemman was only spilt, 
and not done for, he had better j^et a sponge and water, and 
wash his use's knees, for to tell if he could see the bones or 
no.” ** There, do you hear that'?” said Taplin. “ Yes,” 
replied Deanston; ” but! scarcely understand.” “ Oh, 
It is a fine specimen of stable eloquence.” The gentleman 
called a coach, and hired a man to lead the horse to some 
livery-stable just hy. The coach drew up, imt when the 
diiver saw the deplorable state of the gentleman, he refus- 
ed to let him enter, saying, ” Blow me if] takes such a 
fare as that ere. Now, 1 'peel to any gcminaii what is 
present if that ere fare is fit for to get into this ere coach ? 
Only look at them ere seats and linings, and tell me if it 
won’dnt he a blowed ‘shame of such a fare for to put his 
dirt on them ere cushions ? I sha’nt ; and so you may take 
iny number. I an't ufcard of bf’ing pulled up 'bout this 
ere’” ‘ ''riieie,” continued Taplm, “ tliere is an appeal, 
and a dotemiination to act in contonnitv with his own will, 
is not that a rare specimen of coach-stand oratory!” 

Before the assemblage of persons had separated, two 
individuals seeiiUMl to bo quarrelling, because they used 
violent gestures and loud talking. The two observers up- 
pioaclied. ” Yes, yes,” said oue of the disputants, *' I 
knows all that-— all that I knows wery veil ; and arter all, 
do you know that Hatton vuddent go and see that ere sis- 
ter of hissen. So, vot d'ye think 1 says to him ? This is 
vot 1 said : I says says 1, ‘ Vy don’t you go ven she haxes 
you so ? ’ * I vont,’ says he. ‘ You hort to go,' says I. 
No, I shuddedf,’ says he ; ' and it’s no business of yourn.' 

* Yes, hut it is,' says I. ‘No, but it isn’t,’ says he; and 
so we had sich a hargument ; but! got the better on him, 
because this ere is the pint. I knowed as how he h id got 
some money that was hern. It wasn’t hissen. you undt^r- 
stand ; so him and me set off to his sister’s, but she warn't 
at ome.” — The orator paused ; then, looking Tom in the 
face, incmiied if that was not right. ** No doubt,” he re- 

fiiicd. Deanston had great difficulty in suppressing his 
aughter at the interest which iiis friend seemed to take in 
a business of whicb he knew nothing, and almost dragged 
him away, while he v^as advising that the affair should be 
followed up properly. ” Are these not strange people f” 

” They^re indeed ; and they are English people, 1 ^up- 
pose.” ** They speak the vernacular tongue, certainly,” 
said Taplin ; ** bu^how unlike the English language ! [ 
had been told of this, but doubted tlie possibility that per- 
sons residing in the metropolis, where they have opportu- 
nities of hearing their native tongue well pronounced and 
grammatically correct, could deviate so widely from ac- 
curacy.” 

As the two acquaintances approached Westminster 
Bridge, 'they were accosted by at least a dozen men, 
crying the words, “A bo/ sa!”— which, being inter- 
preted, signifies, ” A boat, sir and an assent being 
expressed by the parties addressed, one of the watermen. 


the more active of . the group, rushed down the steps at 
the side of the bridge, and commenced to prepare his 
little vessel for their reception. Being safely embarkeft 
in the wherry, Toro, who was always on the seent for 
peculiarities of character, took an inqinsitive look at the 
boatman. '* Why,” said he, ” do you wear that cOat, 
my good fellow t” ” Whyl” said he, “because 1 han't 
got ere another.” “That is, not what Imeao,” conti-. 
nued Taplin ; ” for what reason do you wear a jacket 
with those full skirts, which is the costume of two hun- 
dred years ago?” “For what reason ?** said he: “be- 
cause I am a vaterman.” •' And why,” continued Tom, 

“ have you that mass of metal with the figure of a port- 
cullis on your arm ?” “ Vy ?” said he ; ** vy, because I 
am a fireman.” “ In my opinion,” said Deanston, 

“ a bucket or an extinguisher would be more appropri- 
ate.” “Ay,” retorted the boatman, “if you are out on 
a lark— whereof, you, see. there’s more thao^ what's 
good— such, without giving no offence, I just run 
my boat in at the first stairs, and hax you for to valk 
ashore.” i'aplin here winked at his companion, and (ben 
inquired of the boatman “ Why he would do so.” “ Do 
so!” said ho; “because I don’t see any right and title 
whatsumdever for you to be running your rigs on me, 
whereby I an't obliged to stand it. Come, no me 
giggling. Now, only look here : you two gemmen comes • 
up to me, whereby 1 haxed you to take a boat, Well, cs 
such, without giving no offence whatsumdever, T goes to 
my verry ; wery veil, you cOmes aboard, whereby you 
haxes me about my coat, and all that ; as such, 1 {;is you 
a civil answer, wliereof you makes no more on it, but 
begins .a-quiz7.ing.'’ “My good fellow,” interriipted the 
interrogator, “ 1 did not intend to give you any offenj^e. <1 
am too fond of the water to do aify thing of the kind.” 

“ Now, only look here,” answered the boatman ; if so bo 
as how you did— and you mought if you’d a chosed — 
whereby i must a stood the goin as such, it goes against 
the grain, gemmeu ; and a man had better a went any where 
tlidti to a come here for to be rigged, whereof a man gets 

?uite out 0 * sorts and gis a roughisli answer. So wheresnall 
take you, gemmen ?” “ To Clulsea,” was answered. 

“ Do many accidents happen on the'riiames here about V* 
was inquired. “ Vy, yes,’' replied the boatman, “ I can’t 
say but there is. Now, only look here, gemmen. If peo- 
ple will let boats, whereof there is plenty along shore, 
without taking no care to what people, why, what can 
come of it but capsizing ? Nothing eUe ; as such many 
lose their hv<'s, whereby many never takes a verry now 
what used often, whereof it comes hard on us ; and then 
there is them biidgcs, people valks ov«*r 'em just as if 
them vasii’t a vatennju ’tween Uediiff and Waxhall. 
That’s how it is, gemmen. And then there’s the steamers ; 
vy, they may jii-t as well put their hand' into our pockets 
and haul out every fanleti wo ytm.” They quitted the 
boat in good humour with the waterman, who to(d them 

that was the first money he bad taken that day, and that 
he had a wife and four childien at home. ^ “ I'lieie,” said 
I'aplin, “ you had a fine specimen of Thames oratory. 
Now as we are seeking adventures, what shall we do 
next ? We mu^t get back to town. There U an omni- 


bus.” 

The vehicle having stopped, they got in. “ Well, I’m 
sure,” said a well-dressed female, next to whom Tom 
seated himself, “ you can't conceive how happy I am at 
you gentlemen getting in as you have.” Deanston stared, 
and inquired if there was any peculiarity in the manner. 

“ Oh, dear me, no, sir,” said the lady ; “ but now, yon 
see, we shall not stop any more.” Taplin inquired how 
Deanston would like to proceed thus without stopping, 
fur ever and a day. He thought the sooner thev came to 
a period the better. 'I'he lady did not seem to Hoed this, 
but smell to a rose she held, and conversed with another of 
the fair sex who sat beside her. The gentleniiitn could, 
not help overhearing what was said. “ Well, as I was 
saying. Miss Jemima, Mr. Thomson could not help this, 
because Miss Polly had set her cap at him.” “ Leuk !’' 
said the lady so addressed. *' Yes, and do you know 
oh, she is an artful puss— he had just had a little bit of 
money left him ill the funds.” “ Dear me!” said Miee^ 
Jemima. “ Yes ; and do you know ?— he did not ,, 
think small-beer of himself. He wore silk stocking^J 
I'll be ^und he was the first of the family that 
put on a silk stocking ; and he laughed aim wieeii 
about just like a pea on a drum-heail , aela Up hit , 
nose, and talked load and strutted like cr^ io, 
a gutter." ** Lauk-a-daUy !*' said her edmpanion.; 
“ Yes; and of course^ you know, Miss ^ly aeemed 
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to now two inches taller ; and such dresses I Such 
for my part, I can't think who could give her credit, 
laces!— such silks 4 Somebody must suffer sure. 

Well, you know, the stream of love does not always 
run smooth. Mf. Thomson took it into his head to think 
young Watkins had a sort of sneaking kindness for Miss 
Polly, and she, with two strings to her bow, got quite 
proud." “ Only think !’’ said Jemima. “ Yes ; and do 
you know I— one afternoon, Mr. Thomson met young 
Watkins ; amfi says he, ‘ J understand, that you want 
to pay your addre^'su-sto Miss Polly Bannister ; and I must 
telfyoa'^-but there, 1 don't know all they said or did ; 
but the house was too hot to hold 'em, and we know that 
Mr. Thomson had a sad black eye ; and that, you know, 
is not a wedding favour.” “ Lauk-a-daisy me !’* again 
resounded Miss Jemima, in a tone of increasing surprise. 
*' Yes ; arnl do you know '{—the very next day Miss J’olly 
was seen arm in aim with young VVatkins." “ Good for 
ever gracious !” here exclaimed Miss Jumiina, with a 
veiy pretty air of extreme astonishment. ‘‘Yes; and 
what is more, she wrote him a letter ; and what is inoie, 
she said that poor Mr. Thomson was served light ; and 
what is moie, she went to the fancy fair with young Wat- 
kins ; and what is more still, she absolutely went m a 
glass coffch with him to the Beiilar Spar.” “ Well, now 
such a miss I who would have thought it ^ ' exclaimed 
Mis4 Jemima with a feeling of fashionable hoiror. “ Yes 
and do you know" — here there was a pause ; the hands 
were raised, and gently ciossed on hei lap, as she empha- 
tically continued, “ You haven't an ideal r !” 

Deaiiston now wliwpercd to his friend that he had 
heard enough, and ridden as fai as he wished. Both, 
theRBfore, bade the laities good morning, and quitted the 
omnibus. On their walk to town, they amused themselves 
with conjectures respecting the ladies. 'I'licy hail no 
costume by which their professional pursuits could he as- 
certained ; their cxteiiors hud been well attended to, oven 
tastefully decorated ; but their minds- Pray,” said 
'I’om, “ forbear ; that is a sore point ; you know the 
mind ‘ ha'nt got no dressmaker,’ though such will most 
likely be some day thought of in the number ot embel- 
lishers of the liurnau species.” 


FLAX.MAN AND IIIS WIFE. 


The name of John Flaxman is among the most distin- 
. guisWdof British sculptors; and after reading an account 
of his life by his eloquent biographer, Allan Cunning- 
ham,’’^ one cannot refrain from believing that the world 
never contained a better man. Ills mind was earnest, 
enthusiastic, ami highly poetic; his temper serene: his 
afFections warm and benevolent ; and liis whole character 
shone with the angelic light of pure dismteresiedm-ss and 
cheerful piety, lieligion was not with him a thing set 
apart for occasional use, regaided only for the sake ol the 
world's opinion, or because the world had lo!»l its attrac- 
tions ; it was the vivifying piinciplcof his existence— it 
guided every feeling, was blended witli every thought, and 
passed into every action. Much of the simplicity ainl 
spirituality of his character is reflected in his marbles ami 
* his drawings ; they are remarkable for an expression of 
V aerene loveliness and quiet devotion. His favourite works 
were those by which he embodied passages of scripture. 

• In early life, Flaxman was poor, and his health feeble. 

HeiiMVjll^Bupport himself by making drawings and de- 
signs ccicbiated porcelain manufactory of the 

WedgwOipaS, When ho became eminent, he loved to al- 
lude tcyheBe humble labours of his early life ; and since 
his death the models have been eagerly sought after. But 
though Flaxman was largely endowed with genius, he 
found noVoyal road to fame. He met with mortifications 
and disappointments, and gained final success only by the 

' Jhost laborious industry. From his twentieth to his twen- 
ty-teyenth year, he lived, as all young artists must do who 
have tio other fortune than clear heads and clever hands. 
His laboun for the Whdgwoods maintained him ; but he 
circles, and was abstemious in all 
thihga $m(P& a hun^ring and (hirsting for knowledge. 

In tM-year ITO‘2, whap twanty-»cven years old, he 
quiit^lhqpatelnalTaof.hiredaainail house and studio 
in Wan^ur l|treet, collected a attick of ghoice models, 
set hU sketch^ in good order^ and took, unto himself a 

• Lives qCIlritish Paintm, Sail^n, aadAfvhitects, form- 
tuff Mvat^Lyelaipeil qrtiie FanOty library. Marray, Loudon. 


wife- Ann Denman^-one whom he had long loved, .and 
who well deserved his affection. She was amiable and 
accomplished, had a taste for art and literature, was skill- 
ed in*-F rcnch and Italiau^and, like her husband, had ac- 
quired some knowledge of the Greek. But what was 
better than all, she was an enthusiastic admirer of his 
genius ; she cheered and encouraged him in his moments 
of despondency, regulated modestly and prudently his 
domestic economy, arranged his drawings, managed now 
and then his correspondence, and acted in all particulars, 
so that it seeined as if the church, in performing a irforriage 
had accomplished a miracle, and blended them really into 
one flesli and one blood. That tranquillity of mind, so 
essential to iliobe who live by thought, was of his house- 
hold ; and the sculptor, happy in the company of one 
who had taste and entiiusiasm, soon renewed With double 
zeal the studies which courtship and matrimony had for a 
time interrupted. He had never doubted that in the com- 
pany of her whom he loved he should be able to work 
with an inteiiser spirit ; but of another opinion was Sir 
Josiiua Reynolds. “ So, Flaxman,” saij the president 
one day, as he chanced to meet him, “ I am told you are 
married ; if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined for an artist.’' 
Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took her 
band, and said with a smile, “ 1 am ruined for an artist.*' 
“ John," said she, “ hoiv has this happened, and who has 
done it r* " It happened,” said he, •' in the church, ami 
Ann Denman has done it. 1 met Sir Joshua Reynolds 
just now, and he said man lage bad ruined me in my pro- 
fes‘.ion.” j 

Fora momenta cloud hung on Flaxma;i’<' brow; but 
this worthy couple understood each other too well to have 
their happiness seriously marred by the unguaitied and 
peevish remark of a wealthy old bachelor. They were 
proud, determined people, who asked no one’s advice, 
who shared their domestic secrets with none of their neigh- 
bours, ami lived as if they were unconscious that they 
were in the midst of a luxurious city. “Ann,” said the 
sculptor, “ 1 have long thought that 1 could rise to dis- 
tiiictum in ait without studying in Italy, but these woids 
of Reynolds have determined me. 1 shall go to Rome as 
soon as my affairs are fit to be left; and to show him that 
vved ock is for a man’s good rather than his harm, you 
shall accompany me. If J remain here, I shall be accused 
of Ignorance concerning those noble works of art which are 
to the siglit of a sculptor what learning is to a man of ge- 
nius, and you will lie under the charge ot detaining me.” 
In this resolution Mrs. Flaxman fully concurred. They 
resolved to prepare themselves in silence for the journey, 
to uitorm no one ot their intentions, and to set meantime a 
still stricter watch over their expenditure. No assistance 
was pi offered by the academy, nor was any asked ; and 
five years elapsed from the day of the memorable speech 
of the president, before Flaxman, by incessant study and 
labour, had accumulated the means of departing for 


me linage ol U laxman’s household immediately after 
Ins mariiage is preserved in the description of one who res- 
pected his genius and his worth. “ I remember him well, 
so do I his wife, and aUo his humble little bouse in War- 
dour Street. A II was neat, nay elegant ; tiic figures from 
wliirh he siudied were the fairest that could be had, 
and all in Ins studio was propriety and order. But what 
struck me most was that air of devout quiet which reigned 
every where ; the models which he made, and the designs 
whmh he drew, were not more serene than he was him- 
self, and his wife had that meek composure of manner 
which he so much loved in art. Yet better than all was 
the devout feeling of this singular man ; there was no 
ostentatious display piety; nay, ho was in some sore 
a lover ql mirth and sociality ; but he was a reader of 
the Scriptures, and a worshipper of sincerity; and ife- 
ver purity visited the earth, she resided with John Flax- 

man. ' 


At Rome, Flaxman, likdmost other artists, was obliged 
to do something for his support. H% was employed by 
persons of his own nation to make illustrairations of Ho- 
mer. Aschylus, and Dante. These splendid work.s oro- 
cured him extensive reputation. The Illustrations of 
Homer were made for Mrs. Hare Nayler, at the price of 
some fifteen shillings ajoiece ; but the fame which they 
brought tpjhe name of Flaxman was more than a recom- 
pense. Long ere this time of life, he had shown, in nu- 
merous instances, that he regarded gold only as a thing 
to barter for food and raiment, and which enabled him to 
realise, in benevolent deeds, the generous wishes of his 
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heart. Aa a fountain when .^e splendour, honour and res- 
pect might flow, he never considered it ; and in a p^in 
dress, and from a frugal table, he appeared among the rich 
and the titled, neither seeking their notice nor shunning 
it. In all these sentimentsiliU wife shared. Those who 
desire to see Flaxman aright during his seven years' study 
in Italy, must not forget to admit into the uicture the 
m^est matron who was ever at his side, aiding him by her 
knowleckc, and directing him by her taste. i$he wasnonh 
ofthose Knowing dames who hold their lords in a sort of 
invisible vassalage ; or with submission on their lips, and 
rebellion in their hearts, make the victim walk as suits 
their sovereign will and pleasure. No; they loved each 
other iruly-jthev read the same books— thought the same 
thoughts -prized the same friends —and, like boncsoftlie 
same bosom, were at peace with each other, ami had no 
wish to be separated. Their residence was in the Via 
Felire ; and all who wished to be distinguished for taste 
or genius, were visitors of the sculptoi's humble abode. 

After a residence of more than seven years in Home, 
Flaxman returned to England, hired a modest house in 
Buckinglum Street, erected shops and studios, arranged 
his models and his marbles, and resolved to try his fortune 
in poetic sculpiare. “ For this,’* says the poet Campbell, 
he had an expansion of fancy, elevation of thought, a 
holy beauty ot feeling, llis female forms may want lin- 
islied luxuriance, but they have a charm more expressive 
and inexprc'-sible, from the vc|ta1 purity of bis sentiment, 
than finish could have given thein.’^ 

Tho'.o who had hitherto supposed Sir .To'.hiia U»;ynolda 
was in the light, wheu he said wedlock inu?t spoil Flax- 
iiiun for an artist, now began to think they could derive 
some honour from being associated with him; and he was 
unanimously elected a member of the Royal Academy. 
Hi- fame was now so well csiablished, that he might have 
HSMiciated with the iiolile and the wealthy had ins meek 
and placid character allowed him to form such wishes, 
ilui lie loved ills home, and gave himself up to the quiet, 
tisieMil iiiriiisernenfs of liis own fireside. Sir Thomas 
Lawroneo said, “ Hi.s solitude was made enjoyment to him 
by a (aricy teeming with images of U'lideriicss, purity, or 
g andciir. ' Drawing was at once Ins Inisin'-ss and Ins 
i‘'f’icalion. His biographer says, “ riiere is a prodigious 
affluence ofiinagination m all his ski lchcs and drawings ; 
and his shops, studio, and skctcli-bnoK, exhibit them ni 
hundreds, nay, in tiioiisands. Tonime all his sketciies 
would ocruoy many pages, and to do-'Cribe tliem, at the 
rate oi five lines to each, would be to compose a volume. 
•Some of his iliustration.i of the Pilgrim’s Progress equal 
that religious romance m simplicity, and far surpass it in 
loftiness. Something of the same soil may be said of his 
designs for Sotheby’s translation of Oberon— forty in 
number. But the work on which his lanoy most dcdiglited 
to expatiate was Hesiod. He loved the days of inno- 
cence and the age of gold, when philoso.sopher.s went 
bareftjoted, kings held the plough, princesses washed their 
own linen, and poets sung, like tlie noi them minstrel, for 
foo l and raimpiit. There are thirty-six illustrations ; and 
for simplicity, love1ines.s, and grace, they fairly rival any 
of Ids other workg.” 

In dress, Flaxman was ns plain as if he belonged to 
the Society of Friends. Unlike most of his brother ar- 
tists, he kept no coach or servants in liveiy. To the men 
he employed, he was extremely liberal and kind. When 
they were ill, he continued their wages, and paid their 
doctor’s bill. He rnade himself acquainted with llieir 
wants and with their families, and aiilcd them in the 
most agreeable and delicate way. If any of them were 
unavoniably absent, be .said, *' Providence made six days 
for work in the week ; take your full wages," He was so 
generally beloved, and so widely known, that if you stop- 
ped a tipsy mason in the street, and asked him what he 
thought of .Tohn Flaxman, he would answer, “ the best 
master Gcd ever made.” No alloy of meanness mingled 
With his nature. He ha.s been known to return part of 
the money for a monument when ho thought the price 
too high. 

An eminent artist said of him, “ Flaxman i.s inaccessi- 
®*ther-to censure or praise : he is proud, but not shy ; 
diffident, but not retiring ; as plain as a peasant in his 
dress, and as hunible as the rudest clown ; yet even all 
that unites in making up this remarkable mixture of sim- 
plicity and genuis. He paused a little, and added, “ I 
wwh he would not bow so low to the lowly : bis civility 
opprejwes.” 

A distiuguished sculptor being asked concerning Flax- 
man g mode of study and his conversation, replied, “ I 


cannot tell you. He lived as if he did not belong to the 
world— his girays were not our way8« He had odd fa- a 
shions : he dressed, you know how he dresSed ; he dined 
at one, wrought after dinner, which no (Aher artist doi» ; 
drank tea at six $ and then, sir. no one ever found him in 
the evening parries of the rich or the noble : he was hap- 
py at home, and so he kept himself ; of all the members 
of the Academy, the man whom 1 know least of is Flax- 
man.” • 

He caused a quarto volume to be made, in which he^ 
wrote the story and illustrated the adventures of a Chris- 
tian hero, who goes out into the world to protect the weak, 
aid the suffering, and punish the bad. Temptations in 
every form surround him— good and evil spirtta contend for 
victory— his own passions are around him in terrific shapes 
—he follows a guar lian an;el, ami escapes all daugers-^ 
becomes a purified spirit, and is commissioned to watch 
over the i<ood on earth. In this capacity, he spreads 
spiritual light around, watches over innocence, and pro- 
tects the oppressed. 

The sketches, which are forty in number, are delicate, 
graceful, full of poetic beauty, and surrounded as it were 
by a serene and holy atmu'>plierc. On the first page of 
tiiis book was drawn a dove, with an olive'branchoin her 
iiiuulh ; an angel is on each side, and between is written • 
”Ta Anil Flaxman;” below, two hands are clasped as 
at the altar, two cheruiis bear a garland, and the allow- 
ing inscription to llis wife introduces the subject ; — '* The 
aiiniver^ui-y of your birth-rlay calls on me to be grateful 
for fourteen happy years passed in your society. Accept 
the tribute of these sketches, which, under the allegory 
of a kiiigliL-crraiiL's adventures, indicate the trials of virtue 
and the conquest of vice, prepanildry to a happier state 
ol exi.stencc. Alter the licio is called to the spiritual 
world, and ble^t with a celestial union, he is armed with 
pow(*r, for ttie exercise of his ministry, and for fulfilling 
the di-pens.ition.s of i’roviiJence ; he becomes the associate 
ot F.iitii, Hope, and Chanty, and. a.s universal Benevo- 
lence, IS employed in acts of mercy.— John Flaxman, 
October 2, 179().” 

For thirty-eight year.s Flaxnun lived wedded; hia 
health was generally, good, liis spiiits ever equal; and 
111 -, wife, to whom bis fame was liappine.ss, had been 
always at his side. She was a must cheerful, intelligent 
VVUI 1 I. 1 I 1 . a collector, too, of drawings and sketches, and , 
an admiier oi Stolhard, of who.se designs and prints she 
h.id amassed more tlian a thousand. Her husband paid 
hci the double respect due to affection and talent ; and 
when any difficulty m composition occurred, he would 
say, wiili d smile, “Ask Mr*,. Flaxman; she is my dic- 
tioiidiy.” She maintained the simplicity and dignity of 
her husband, and refused ;^ll pre.surits of paintings, or 
drawings, or hooks, unless some reciprocal interchange 
were iiidile. It is almost rieedUisa to say that Flaxman 
loved such a w'omaii very tendcily. The hour of their 
separation approached— she fell ill and died in the year 
Id'iO, and from tlic time of this bereavement soinethifiA 
like a lethargy came over his S(»int. ' ' 

He wds now in his sixty-sixth year, and surrounded ' 
wiih the applause of the world, flis studios were filled 
with oiders and commissions. His sister— a lady of 
and tdicnt like liis own '-and his wife's sister, were ^pf nBl$ 
hoiist’liold ; hut .she who had shared all his joys and * 

row.s was gone, and nothing could comfort him. 

He coniinued, however, the same habitf*^ of industry, 
the same kind interest in the situation and qf' 

oilici.s, the same cheerful intercourse with his' 
rishod friends. JIi:> health was feeble, but he sufierm 
little. 

One morning a stranger called upon 4iim, andy pre- 
senting a hook, said, *''ihis work was sent tovou by an 
Italian artist, and 1 am requested to apologise for Jts ex- 
traordinary dedication. It was generally believed 
throughout Italy that you were dead : and my friend, 
wishing to .show the world how much he esteemed your 
genius, has io.scribed his book ' A1 ombre di Flaxman’ 

[to the shade of Flaxman]. No sooner was it published, 
than the report of your death was contradicted ; and the 
author, affected by his mistake (which he rejoices to find, 
a mistake), begs you will receive, his work, as an ap^ogy.^’ 
Flaxman smiled, accepted the voliiue with unaffootea ; 
modesty, and mentioned the circumstance as carfpjun fo 
his own family and some of hia friends. * ' 

This singular occurrence happened on the 2d QfSfh- 
cember 18^. The next day he took a cold, frpiii\rwhich' > 
he never recovered ; and he diwl peacefttllyf tt hh bad 
lived. — Chambers** Ihlinburgh JournaU 
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DUilEi*. 
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We desire, in this part of our Tournal, to pay all the 
respect we can \o the memory of Mr. Nicholas Gouin 
WufieL lately deceased mihis lountry,— a gentleman, 
whom ue had not the honour ot knowing penonally, nor 
even in the roost impoitant ot his wiitings, but whose 
labondtik 'career of literaiy public spiiit was emouraged 
men of all piities. and whose ^x^Miitta French 
aticT^^sh Dictionaiv (foi we do nut hesitate to call it 
so) would alone give him a to the regard of all lov 
ers ^ knowledge A book altogeihcr so beautifully got 
up** for general Use. we never beheld, whether we coiim 
der the remarkable abundance of its rontenfl, Us utility 
to all kinds oi readers, the most technical included, or the 
peifcction of neatness exhibited in Us type, anangeincnt. 
and very bparding Let any body but look into and iian- 
die it, and see if we say too iiiu( h But what completed 
the charm of even a Dictionary in our c yc s. was the motto 
which the liberal and spirited man pul into the title- 
pafeA.— 

** Les hommes ne se hairont plus, quaud ils s entendront 
tons " 

<*MeiWwtll CCB 80 tn hate om aiiothci, when they all un 
derataud ant another " 

Even the elegant singuhrity of Mr Unfieft putting 
bis cotiof arms in this title page, with lU, motto of Sf mpe r 
FideliS'-’Always Fiitliful (to the Bouibons, to wit) did 
not disconcert us with its innncc nt paity appear nice . for 
a rokiti ^ho lb ualiy 7e*ilo(ia lor tin (,ood ol all his 
fellow-creatures as he wls, baa is muc li light to In'* poll 
tlcg) predilections as to the timilv alfections in which he 
was brought up . ahh thoveh wc m ly not agic < with this 
person oi that m ms estimate of the objc cts of his pre dilec 
tioHj (anymore than he with ours, ) wc hcaitily sympa 
thiae with every genuine and honouiablc feeling about it 
and with the colourings of fine v and love which it ac- 
quires in passing tliiough his iniiui Sue h me n t ikc the 
common light ot day and turn it, like c ithedral window a 
into the hues ol heaven 

An unknown correspondent, who has our hcstthinU 
for the inlorroation, tells us that Mi Diihcf wes boin u 
Nantea, of a royalist family, who siiilucd hiUc ih fioin the 
French Revolution, and weie dincii into exile IJis 
father, H knight ol Saint Louis was one of the list dc- 
fendai^of the loyal cause among the noble ^' 1 e in Ibittinv, 
bis mother was a kinswonuin of the iamous (,< iicral ( lii- 
rette, with whom, like the Du Pins and loiii ot Aicbof 
old, (while her husband was fighting in (jermany) she 
actually served at the head of troops of her own raising, 
and was present at more than one hurdied engage inents ' 
Madame j3uhof was uliimafcl} obliged to fly with iier 
children mio Jersey M Nicholas Duhei went to Ame 
nca, and being under the luccssiu ot Ic rniugtlu I n- 
glisb language, was led, by the dis idvinlaires he oxpiii- 
;|atfceo, to turn (like a ptoper genius in bis \oc'ition) tbo'.e 
imry ?disad vantages to account and produced in conse- 
quence the system of Ireneh tuition which hisacc|jiied 
celebiily under the title of Natuic Displayed in in i 
Mode of Itiching Language to Mm,*' Otc In this 
woik, to the nieiit of whic h we regret that we cannot a Id 
the temirnony of our own expeneiiee (as wc nevci saw it) 
beisimderslood to have followed and woiked out, the 
pmm^es laid down by Locke, Condill ic, D Alembert 
’ and that hiswoikisin no need 
of t M p Mim onv we are unable to give it, is evi lent from 
the fllwltable opinions expressed of it by men ot all 
mrtNlBir wherever Trench and 1 nglish arc studied toge- 
ther, including that ol a man who may be said to liac e 
been one of th9 princes of the human race, in talent as 
Well as position, and who was nut quick, we believe, to ex- 
press eo strongly of people’s merit as tie did 

in this II the late American President Jefferson, 

Mr.D . mated an anxious, zealous, and useful 

cafeer oi [2th of the piesent month, aged fift> eight 
years, baling fallen ill on the day Ins Dietionaiy was 
complebjjd, and uevdr having rccoveied the le adiou of 
a wanMm tcitemeut He may be considered, ** a roar- 
iyr** (InB our correspondent) to the cause of Educa- 
tion. |la united, we are tola, &u "a rare but most desita- 
ble d eiwe i 'the habits of a puoqtual and even precise 
siinMHRuimieB with Ae mdet gonume bberty, and 
tbou|Hlpaf^**inaq, and a moralist, abhorred persecution 
: eahibitmg from first to last (to conclude in 
the WeBhf^f oimuthority ) ** pfserfid Application instead 
of (Uw^ndihg «5mplai!tt , stfict honouf and indeucn- 
dence initead of subterfuge and servility ; and a whole 


life calculated to excite the esteem and gratOitil recollec- 
tion of mankind.** 

W*e take this opportunUy of observing, that H ie a very re- 
markable, a very noble and a very iteut feature of |he age we 
live in, that the ambition of doin& good to mankind is taking 
place of the more egotistical ampitionsof former times, and 
becoming the ordinary characteiistic of active and gene- 
rous intellects, instead of being confined, as it used to )ie, 
tAa ** martyr* hefo and there. Sincere public real, nay, a 
zeal for the happiness of all men, is no longer thoVlght un- 
worthy ot the most practical underttandings all the real 
intellects even among the most excluskrk psjriies, are gra- 
dually venturing forth, if it be but with a tip end of the hand 
they wiite with, to warm themselves at this qew sunshine 
of promise for the world , and it is a wrong to all other 
parties, nay, to those too (for their ultimate good is 
ronr(in((Pin it) to conceal from the struggling classes 
the honouiablc and fiehng testimony borne to those 
who adorn them by the generous enthusiasm of some 
of the aiislocrkcy Ihe following tribute to the rising 
empire of knowledge, with the noble couplet at the end 
ol it, 15 fiom a poem wiitten by a man of birth as well 
as genius, who only wants to have gnen more way to his 
iriipulses as a wiiter to show how real a spiiit of poetrv as 
well as generosity belongs to him. He is speaking ol the 
metropolis. 

Wibdom IS in her halls to none refused 
Are V\ isdom's precious mI as heretofore, 

When clrikfi their knowledge seln hiv misused 
All may (he tide u of sen nee now eft^lore 
Perish th( \ im monopoly of lore' 

The gloom dispelling radiance of the morn 
Deliglitetli not the using tiavellcr moic, 

I hen it doth glad my heait, that lofty scoin 
Recoils from iht lepellant stiengthHfi wisdom lowly 
bom. 

CllANDOS L llOH. 

W hen the ru h and the nobly born write in this m inner, 
what may not be hoped for by all 


Cnir iMPoniANCb — *A long timoago, when civic ho- 
nours were honouis indeed, a newly tlci ted magistrate of 
a beottish provincial town, itter shutting up Ins waiehouse 
loi the da} look a stroll in the suburbs to inhale the 
pure iir Stepping along with the newly adopted cane 
in hind, and m the evident and cnliie possession of h» 
leienily acquiied honours, a countrywomAn whose cow 
had btraved that evening hastily accosted him in these 
words— Man, saw ye Hawkey, my cow, as ye ram* 
alangthe load?*’ to whuh mtenogation the magisiiate 
m ide no rcpl}, hut passed on A second time the anxious 
gudcwife put the same question, l*m si} in,* man, did 
you see my cow*’ on which tho bailie turned lound, 
shook his head, and looked things so uuuttei able, that it 
may appeal btiange why the honest women did not at 
once comprehend w hat was intended to be conveyed , but 
the tiuth uas, she held property in the cow— hei whole 
piopertv— and was incapable at the tiiqpof enteitaining 
anotliei idea beside , consequently the same question was 
again propounded, and viiili greater eainestiicsb than ever 
— I'm savin’, won, are ye deafl— did you see iiiy cow 
Hawkey as yc cam’ alang the load'” I he bailie, now 
finding that looks wereentiiely thrown away on this stupid 
peison, was forced at length to open hismoutb, and dcclaie 
himself in these words—*' Woman, 1 tell you l*mno a 
man? Im a magnhate** Mutable, liowevei, are all 
eaithly lliingh. ihe term of tins oflicial personage came 
to a close— the gulden chain passed to another— the cane, 
as a matter of course was hid aside— and the hailie once 
more appeared a plain citizen , lu these altered circum- 
stances what could he do, but confess, as he actually did, 
that now he was a man again ? 

bbNotNO TO CovFNTR\ .—1 he phi^sa of ^ sending to 
Coventr}* is mentioned by Hutton, the Birmingham his 
tonan, as having originated in consequence of the Birming- 
ham people apprehending all messengers and euspected 
pel sons, and liequently attacking and reducing small 
parues of the Royalists during the civil war, whom they 
sent prisoners to Coventry. 
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THE PRINCE'S OUNCE. 

{Continued from our last ) 

• A HUNTING SCENli. 

The more he advanced the more he thought of 
hie old friend Parson Gyger ; occasionally too o‘' 
his amiable companion, when he could not help 
drawing; forth the glove^and reprardin^r itnitli much 
apparent affection. lie pressed it with passionate 
fondness to his bosom The glove led him to 
represent to ‘himself finger^, hands, and arms, to 
the arm he added the shoulder ; from the shoulder, 
the transitioft is so natural, he thought of her 
slender well proportioned wai^t, and by degrees he 
conjured every part, or rather she stood in his 
fancy hefo^ him in all the majesty of innocence 
and y(#ith. The Colonel had indeed nothing better 
to dg than to make reflections ; he had time in abun- 
dance, the road presented little variety, there 
were pine and beech trees thickly growing on each 
side of its;th6 road jiassed on gloomily between a 
M'ood. Od A sadden he nas startled by the firing 
of a gun, of which the ball nhizzed close to his ear 
“ What can that be thought he, vhen a fox lan 
across the road, and shortly after a huntsman ap- 
))eared coming out of the wood blowing his bom 
“ Missed, Mr. Huntsman” said theBaion, “but I 
was near enough your mark. 

The huntsman turned towards the Baron say- 
ing ; “ How ! can it he po> ihle ?” and approach- 
ing nearer touched his cap and observed in a very 
gentlemanly wav : “ I hope I am not mistaken, 
you are Baron Von Fehlmann “ And you — oh 
yes, I now remember. We saw each other — some- 
where : Oh I have it ! it was in London You 
are Count Von Risenstcm !” replied the Colonel. 
“ £>ccelle|^ man 1” exckiiraed the Count embracing 
the Baron vKth enthusiasm. 

Questions now followed questions “ Come mth 
me !” exclaimed the Coiiqt . “ near this jdace a 
huntsman’s breakfast stands ready, cold loast, and 
a glass of hoqUBUtner. Come let us partake of it.” 
They weat» UnSreakfast stood under a large oak 
tree, guarded by a young huntsman. The Count 
directed the huntsman to return home with the 
hounds, to order dinner at the uiual hour, that the 
hunt was over and that a stranger should be his 
guest. 

The huntsman departed; the Count embraced 
the Baron agyn saying, “Baron, I cannot e.x- 
press my joy to be with you again. I wish you 
knew how many thousand times I have wished, 
for you. Let me tell you that you have become 
extremely dear to me. But whither are you 
going now? Have you any thing to do? Can 
you remain with me for a few days only, if not 
for ever? How delighted 1 should feel to live 
with you ! Are you married I Have you got a 
family? Are yon nappy ? 


Baron Fehlmann, Acted partly by tlDs friendly 
enthusiasm shown by the Coqntr warmed 

by the|?ood old wine, assured return how 

frequently he had thoi^ht of Ths CoUnt 

listened to him with delight. 

“.There is true sympathy between us fbiP Baron I 
Wher I saw you m London I felt the moat IHandly 
feeling for you ; but when you handad tn me tbU 
bank note, Avhich saved me from the ntoat bitter 
dilemma, in which by the cruelty of my uncle 1 
was then placed — truly Baron, never, nq^r in my 
life has ever a man made such an impreaaion on; 
me ; I have no friend — with every wish to find ft 
sympathetic heart, I have hitherto been disap* 
pointed. Can you, will you, dear Baron, become 
my friend ?” 

The Colonel seized both his hands in his i “ Ba« 
ron I am very unhappy” continued ihe'Cotmt in a 
melancholy strain, and with his eyea Bxw upon 
him : “ I am very unhappy ! the qxieation now 
remains whether you will ?” 

“ Will what !” replied the Colonel with enthu- 
siasm, remembering the unpaid bank note : “ Un- 
happy, well HO much the more merit to you. I am 
unhappy too; there is then one motive more for us 
to agree. In case of need we will divide all we have. 
1 could never he persuaded that a face that carries 
the stam]) of honesty could deceive. 

“ Count, let us be friends for ever. Let us be 
brothers, brothers created by the Almighty fm: 
each other. Amen !” '' 

“ Amen, brother Baron ! I have found at laal 
that only one for whom I have wished.” 

“ Then let us swear fnendship and brotherhood 
according to the accepted rules and forme!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel emptying the last contents of 
the bottle into their overflowing glasses : “I am 
thine for ever !” 

The Count beizcd with equal enthusiasm lidd : 
thou art my friend for ever! thou shall never 
have c luse to repent of it ! thou art my brdiher. 
I am no longer unhappy now. 

After the usual ceremonies under (pich cir- 
cumstances were over they arose on a sudden. 
** Here under the oak tree,” said the Count so- 
lemnly, “ I will erect a marble monument. 
Shouldst thou ever prove faithless to me, PB remind 
thee of this monument under the venerable oack.** 
“ How so I” replied the Baron, I thought thou 
wert unhappy on account of embarrassed l 
circumbtances, and now thou thinkeet 
marble monuments !” The Count rsrilwtinilxDg : 
“ My misfortune, dear Fehlmann, want of 

money.” 

“ It was then a misunderstanding.” 

Thus the conversation continued; arm in aim 
they passed unconsciously through the wood. At 
some distance a fine hill seemingly growing in 
the midst of a luxuriant falfey of severd lulet 
long, soon made its appearance. *Aa 'UkUy ap- 
proached nearer, a magnificent villa ereQtud on it 
adding to the romantic beauty of the view, could 
be discerned. 
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The Colo«6l relatm^ to the Count lue journeje* 
hiA adventures, his campaigns, his unlucky faie 
in Russia and Aland, by what unftfrtunate 
circumstances he was deprned of his all, did not 
perceive the elefpint displa> of the gardens through 
which they were now walking, hut when freed 
from every bush and tree, e\ cry unevenness in the 
road, when a beautiful eKtensive Palace Hyopen 
before them built in the most nohS taste, and 
adorned with pillars of the eolnpositc order, when 
on proceeding further they were surrounded by 
artincial water spduts, cascades and other hvdrau 
lie exhibitions interspersed with statues of bronre 
and white marble or most of the heathen gods, 
then the Baron began to move slower, looked 
about him with surprise, stood still and asked, 
4 ** to whom does this beautiful Palace belong 

“ To myuncle,*’ replied the Count, “ but I in 
habit It ^ou seest I am not pinched for room 
to lodge thee ” 

The Bafon became more serious and pensive at 
vsvery step as he appro iched the P ilaci Being now 
sudiciently near he could discoiei o\er the gate the 
Ducal arms Some scriants making their ijijiear- 
ance with respectful silence took charge oi the 
guns of the Count and Biron 
** Is dinner ready asked the Count ' hen- 
aver yhur Royal Highness com n inds ” 

The Baroh looked at the Count, then agiin at 
the Palace ‘‘ What does the h How s ly > * isked 
the amazed Baron pointing towards the retiung 
servant. 

How so ?” 

It sounded like ” stammered the Baron 

* 1 heard as, as 

“ May I tell thee now my name, my deir Bi 
ron?” interrupted the Count ‘"In Lmdon 
thou didst absolutely forbid me to do so ” ‘ Well, 
1 think It IS high tune now,” replied the B non 
. “ My name is Ludwig ” 

"Very well, but I suppose thou hast a family 
name too ” 

" Why, my dear Baron, do not be angry— I am 
the Crown rnnee” The Colonel disconreittd 
was raising his hand to liis cap “ How now ' 
shall I already reconduct thee to the oik tree 
where thou just now vowed etein il friendship to 
me,” replied the Crown Prince 
"The foundation of true friendship is u anting 
between us,” answered the Baron—** equality 
‘'Before the world it is, my dear Fchlminn, 
but not between ourselves Befon the world give 
md l^e usual titles , but between us, I am for ever 
thy brother,— coll me Ludwig ” 


DENOUEMENT 

In the society of the Prince the Colonel forgot 
to visit the ParlOn Gyger whom, it is true, he 

S wanted to see to vary the tedious hours he 
either alone or in the company of his old 
d Both young men were m the right 
when they were saying that they were born 
for each other , both hated, loved, esteemed, and 
detpisea thf same objects The one tempered the 
passion die Other, and raised him when he seem- 
ed hib own opinion Each felt as if he 

f obHged party , thSir pleasures, pur- 
i AfodtSs were now the tame The Baron 
I little persuasion to be induced to remain 
.Ance's companion, the Princ^onthe other 
himd seemed to revive lA the agramble and m- 
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structnc company of the Baron Kept at a dis- 
tanet hv the reigning Duke, almost hated by him, 
his life might ratlier be compared to that of a pn- 
soner, or to a man iif banishment than to the 
Piince of the Dukedom 

A few I lys after the Baron's residenc** at Fne- 
densUben (the name of the Palace the Pnnee in- 
habited) he had an opportunity of being fully con- 
vmced what unneces^aiy harshness the Duke 
shewed towards the Prince 

The Piince awar* th it the Baron had lost nearly 
all his fortune and that he was rather in needy 
circiimstinces was desirous to make him a pecu- 
ni iry gift He jir rented him a sum of money as 
inteic^t of tint which he hnt him in London, 
saying th it though he had sent the amount to the 
steward immediattly on his ariival m his country, 
ytt It was f)i a sum of money foi which he felt 
he onglit I ) pay interest as long a^s he lived ; 
that it had sivnl him fiom the despait m 
which he was phingtrl by the seventy of the Duke, 
in leaving him without assistance and ordering 
him in the most peiemptory manner, neither to ' 
incur del)ts noi to uninisk his Incog That more- 
over he railed him op a •lu I l^^n — " And 1 don’t 
know,” continued the Prince, “ w* at might have 
been the consequences h id I been neglet ^%1 of jiei- 
forinitig the minutest part of his absolute orders ” 

Fhixi addiess of th Ptmee gave occasion to 
spt ik ot the pretended repiyment of the bon owed 
sum The Prince siirpiiscd it the Biion s not 
hi( ming to know anv thing ibout it looked foi and 
piodiKtd the ILL i|)t ol the Post o bee for that 
sum It was now d teimincd to sitt the iintltr to 
the bott >111 ind w iih that \ icwthey took a ride to thi 
sti w inl s , on till old m m protest ng that he h id 
nner III lived such a sum, tin. Prince had the 
uctipt ot thi PMortitc |)resent«»d to the Post- 
master, who in i jily luiifl (I in ordei ot the Duke 
m which he w is gricnusl) pki^ed to orler that 
all lilUisand packets ti )in, an 1 foi the Prince, 
for one whole )cir alter his i tuin fiorri hi-s ] )ur- 
ncy, should without evception be sent irainedi itcly 
to the Piivate Secretaiv of His Royal Highness 
The Lfiigin i was now imriddl d, but th p ims 
which weie taken to come to that solution brought 
iboiit some unexpected con qu nee') By these 
me ins the Duke hi came at q i imted w itli the Ba- 
ron'h residence at Frieden^leben He thought 
^him piohihl) an ill contented personage endea- 
vouiing to attach himself to the Crown Prince 

Shortly ifter an ordci was handed fo the Prince 
to lemoie the Baron instantly from his society, 
and banish him from his neighbourhood 

The best policy was to submit, lest by shewing 
resistance the Duke might be led to dictate still 
harsher measures The Colonel returned to his 
farm, and he now felt his solitude doubly His 
only happy ho rs were when that solitude was 
interrupted by some stolen v isits from Ins pnneely 
friend, or for want of an opportunity to communi- 
cate then thoughts m wnting, for they did not 
wish to hazard letteis through the regular Post, 
they sometimes met at intermediate places Each 
had become to the other of absolute necessity , the 
seventies they expenenced had only the effect to 
cement their friendship still closer 

CHANGES 

On a stormy winter night — the snow was lying 
the depth of man, — ^long before the morning 
dawned the Colonel was awoke by a sudden noise 
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in his farm yard. . He .heard rapeated knocks at 
the gate. Light was brought, the ^ gate ppehed, 
he heard the hooffl of boniest l^hortly altlr» all 
the people in the farm ’^re up. ^The Cplonel 
thought immediately of his friend the (^rown 
Prince, who arrived driven by some new fatality, 
for on account of the deep snow he had neither 
%eei)| nor heard of him for many days. ' 

A short tin^e after the ,old steward entered the 
Colonel’s Room, and with a light in one hand, and 
a huge letter in the other,. stei)ped before the bed 

of the ^aron. \i[ho is arrived at this hour 

of the night?” he asked Ducal courier 

from the capital with this letter.” 

The Baron felt alarmed. " His Royal Highness 
the Duke” whose glance of the eye never forsook 
his memory, ** intends nothing good towards me, it 
is probably a most gracious order to show the. door 
to the Prince whenever he should make his ap- 
pearance in the modest room of my small House. 
But what — this letter is not for me, it is addressed 
to the President of our secret council Baron John 
Von Fehlmann.” “How so?” called the Colonel 
springing up from his^bed. “ Am I awake !** 

He now opened the letter aiul read his nomina- 
tion drawn out in the usual form to the first place 
in the realm, with a gracious request to proceed 
immediately to the capital. The letter was signed 
Ludwig. A post-script was added in the Prince’s 
own hand-writing. “ My first act on assuming 
the reigns of Government, is to call (bee, my dear 
Baron to my side. Haste to join me.” 

The Baron was struck dumb witli amazement. 
"When somewhat recovering himself, he asked the 
steward if the old Duke was dead, 'fho steward 
being completely ignorant of it went out to make 
enquires of the Ducal courier. “ Of an apo- 
plectic stroke” was the reply. The steward being 
a corpulent man was always haunted by a singu- 
lar apprehension of apoplexy, and he felt a be- 
numbing sensation at the. bare mention of the word. 
When he returned to the Baron he said : “ His 
Royal Highness is dead.” “ Dead, so suddenly !” 
“ His R. H : was always pleased to he quick in 
his resolutions.” 

This news not being exactly of a nature to 
break the Baron’s heart, lie dressed himself, called 
for his steward’s conveyance, and in the best hu- 
mour drove towards the residency. 

disc(m;rse on the life of princes. 

Tlie great alterations and reforms which were 
made immediately on Duke Ludwig’s assuming the 
government in the administration, as well as in 
the personale of the first civil and military office.^, 
are known facts. He was no lover of the pomp 
thought necessary to support the Ducal dignity ; 
on the contrary, he was of opinion that a Prince 
should be magnificent in his deeds only, and 
display the matest dignity in his personal 
worth. Throu^out the Dukedom he constructed 
lasting roads. Without distributing alms to 
the poor he erected for their use work houses, 
and public Schools. He looked for talented 
officers but preferred honest ones. Inexorable 
against negligent or culpable officers he was 
more rigid towards the higher than the lower 
class. One he dismissed with disgrace for not 
having kept bis word pledged to one of his 
subordinates who was obliged to rely on him. He 
was compelled to indemnify him for all losses to 
which the subordinate was subjected in conse- 



quence, who was restored to the __jS^ 

which was so unjustly depr^yed. 
reprimanded with the utmost severity th^ 
bearing and proud behaviour tdwards ‘ 
classes. Nothing was greater nleasure^ 


classes. Nothing was greater pleasure^ tp'Jiihl 
than to find out a meritorious man and to rawiipll 
him according to his deserts. He only was a thaR 
of merit in his eyes who perfornibd not only hiia 
duties with assiduity and good faith (“ for ths^t 
you are paid forinmmkey as well as in distinction** 
he repeated frequently), but he who causes some 
advantage or glory to accrue to the state. 

It is really incredible how much life and acti- 


vity was thus suddenly thrown into every depart- 
ment of the state. Before the expiration of one sin- 
gle year, a new tone per^^aded the whole I^ke- 
dom. 'Fhe higher civilians personally respon- 
sible for the work done in their several . omc^ 
watclied their inferiors with unabated care. It was 


pleasing to see with how much kindnesf^ the lowe^ 
the people were now received in every govern- 
ment office, with what patience they were hear^ 
and \^nth how much promptitude their business 
was despatched. 


“Well 1” said the Duke one day to his friend 
in a hajiiiy humour, “ well, my dear Fehlmann, our 
affairs go on well. I ran .see inthelookaof the 
])eople that they arc pleased with us. I am glad 
of it, for it gives me really a respect for myself. 
From the tone which pervades the land the man 
at the holm of it may be known. True in many 
things you do more than I ; but it is my merit to 
have placed you at the head of affairs, and should 
you question my merit in that instance, call it if 
you })lcase my good fortune. What more can wo 
wish for ? We have no lack of business. Much 


yet remains to be done. But of all of our im- 
provements I am most [ileased to have cleared the 
personale surrounding me, that hypocrisy and 
shameful intriguing no longer exists, and thatl may 
rest assured that every one will now do his duty, 
not from a wish to please me, but from a love of the 
duty itself. 


“ My good Prince !” replied the president of 
the secret council, “ dost thou reallv believe all 
that ?” “ Certainly I do.” I, on the contrary, 
am of a different opinion,” replied the Baron : “in 
a country like ours in which the Prince has the 

E rivilege to do whatever he pleases, where no law 
inds his will, or rather in which he himself is 
law, there can be no security either for the^ves 
or the pro])erty of individuals, since all is sub- 
ject to the power of one man. The regard eveiy 
one has for himself is changed into that kind 
of prudence which teaches him to appear to do 
what he fancies will please the powerful man. 
Every one, as far as he can, will endeavour to 
turn to his advantage the institutions of the Coun- 
try, as well as the habits and peculiaiities of the 
Prince ; and is he to blame for that ? it would 
be surprising indeed, if the most innocent, tha 
most righteous individual, whom not even 8(m- 
dal has touched, might not by a mofc gUmoe 
from thee be stamped the vilest criminsu. imauh 
diattiy a thousand faults will be found in hit m^it 
innocent actions by which he may forfeit hialmi^, 
which may cause the loss of his fortwno*. 
yea, even life itself. In a country ii^whij^t^ Pdlica 
nas the right to do wrong, his 
find as many panegyrists as his besti^AW. . -Thfi 
morality of the ranee is the wont» t^ 



^^6^ coMtitution; it M the coastitation of tha i 
^ countries.” ^ 

are are really as badly off as in Turkey. 

Much worse* because the most righteous man 
may lose here his liberty, he may be utterly 
ruined, he and his family stripped naked in the 
best form of lams, there by brutish force only. For 
with us the law is no protection to ti^e middle and 
.poor classes, it is a lens fittedf^ to the eyiss of the 
Judges, as the.lens is held near or far from the eye 
it sml enlarge or dimmish objects, nay, it may serve 
OB a burning glass if held to a proper focus. Well, 
what is in our country, Law, right and security V* 

. I cannot understand you, Fehlmann” 

Because you think too nobly to understind 
what is base. But that is the fate of all Princes ; 
they neither can arrive at the true knowledge of 
those that are near them, nor through others at 
their own. Princes become generally despots not so 
much because they wish to be so, but because thei^ 
subjects want to he slaves. The greater the fault 
you commit, the more it will be gilded. Be cruel, 
they will deify, will fall at your feet and adore you ; 
but your iioole character being known no one 
will be guilty of such meanness. You do not 
know the man, but only what ho wishes 
to appear when he approaches you. Every one 
masks himself to please, nor does he endeavour 
to please you for your sake, but for the sake of his 
own interest or his security. It is said that a magic 
circle is drawn round Princes, but it is not drawn 
by any hereditary inclination of the Prince hut 
by the hereditary business, the cowardly selfish- 
ness of men who would be slaves. Indeed there 
are few men who approach the throne regardless of 
either hope or fear and who possess self-esteem 
enough to value their own principles, their virtue, 
higher than the opinion of the Prince ; again there 
are few Princes to whom any deference or respect 
would be paid were they to descend into private 
stations and be valued only according to their per- 
sonal worth. There is much truth in the proverb — 

'Princes have no friends.* “ Yet I have thee** 

"Therefore thou art an exception to the rule.** 

'' And I perceive that thou art very obstinate to- 
day; come let us take a ride towards Friedensle- 
ben. You are not in good humour to- day.*’ 

" I am in excellent humour. It would be worth 
while to make a trial to know which of us both is 
in ^ right in this matter” — " But how make the 

Gbuse for instance, the most righteous man 
in the^whole dukedom. Seem to be only disjdeas- 
ed, east but an angry glance at him, then 
look how every one will fall on the unfor- 
tunate man, how the innocent roan shall be cri- 
minated in the hope of pleasing you. Be then 
eoilVinced that the most noble minded man, of the 
most unspotted character, if you but wish him ill, 
is '^Httiar secure of his good name, his liberty, or 
his fortune. You know for instance the Registrar 
of 'Altbives Belmond, that talented, indefatigable, 
hOAMt man, whom up to this hour not 
eyeu muM^a^dared to touch, a man indeed who 
seems tq^^H^yypnd the reach of scandal, who by 
hii income never; was importunate 

abojiiw^ncrew of pay, and who performs 
aUJpif Suries of the State Archival*, who has a rich 
It large fortune enjoying idl 4he luxuries 


h^^tntee 

whicL i 
Buttb 

une'a.sine8s1lHl^ ~ 
" Yef'tlv^qr 
be worth a _ 




. ™ viftg Beir 

Vou say. He 
Usp-e'proTOTiy, a 
'fk . flPldbi^L journal, 
yjli enough'fon his^trouble. 

i^n oda hour only oi 
" ''noVdo.it-^ 

raw. from il ^ulcf 
„ . ^ 'hp for a short 

time to the Pharij^^’ this hour fiO one knows 
any thing againstihirli* "Shortly after the whole 
town will resound with enroll ” You will thus 
learn to know the satellites moving inVour atmos- 
phere. But rely on it I shall not sufftr 'Belmond 
to sink entirely. I will come forth as his defender 
in the eleventh hour. Then let hiiii be rewarded 
in a princely style, and indemnify him foehis having 
been made a sacrifice to a higher cause.” 

1 cannot conceive what can bo said against this 
brave man — "Neither can I, but for that very rea- 
son let in see the consequences. 

Well Fclilinann, be it so. I wish to see if my 
people can be such slaves. 

THK PRIVdE’rt glance. 

" Is not that person who is passing the square 
Registrar Hiilinorid ?’* asked the Duke one day of 
Ids courtiers, whilst leaning against the window of 
of his Audience ILdl and attentively observing 
him. 

" It is” — replied several at once. 

** A most disagr?(?ahli?, imbearabla face,” conti- 
nued the Duke. " There is certainly in his looks 
something very conceited, no frankness in his man- 
ners." But I think he is an honest man, replied 
the Chief J ustice V’^on Storm. 

" There is something cold, deceitful, hypocritical, 
jesiiitical, in his fcature.s, that cannot be denied,” 
observed the State Archivar Von Kuhn ; " but as 
much as I know of him, he i s an honest man in his 
way.” 

" Honest man !” exclaimed the Duke casting a 
scornful glance at the same individual who had not 
yet passed over tlie square : " you are too good 
natured, Kuhn to know your people. I think Bel- 
mond cannot be trusted, he seems to be full 
of poison and malice. But do not speak to rne 
any more of that mau. I wish he were anywhere 
but in rny service !” 

The Archivar turned pale when he saw the pas- 
sionate glance of the Prince — All were mute. 

" Why do you turn pale, Kuhn ?” asked the 
Duke after a pau.se of dead silence. " Let me hope 
that yon make no common cause with the mau !” 
— God forbid it, I am in no connection whatever 
with that man, e.xcept in so far as business compel 
me to it. Indeed I always felt the greatest re- 
luctance to have anything to do with that man, for 
I confess it, as your Royal Highness very justly 
observes, that man seems to .be full of gall 
and falsehood. I often intended to represent 
most respectfully to your highness that it would 
be advisable to discharge him altogether from the 
service. He is an author, corresponds much with 
foreigners ; papers of the greatest importance to 
government are under that man’s hand. Really he 
is not trust-worthy.” 

" Without being convicted of a crime I will not, 

I cannot give him hU dismissal ; it would not be 
just.” 

1 have s^led him an honest man, said the 
Judge Von Storm; 7 -^for God knows! that it is oL 
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HrgjTB iiamful |d m« aik^ mWr es« 

pecialijF a man wit% childhta ^ I «8hdidd 

no( vish to llArm to 

oqe. But aiQee tour Rom^igty^j^ malat^ opA 
knowing more^ef that incntldtM dyity 1yid r^pect 
do not* permit me *t0 c(jpo«al 
I^H damnable wntmge aMv^mdKH yould^have 
nchlj dEeserredfto workib tpe gAllpya; or at least 
to be banished for lifct.l^eklytt'Me Cnvone nor the 
altar, nor a pnbhc nor a jjVilrate character can be 
for a moment secure from 4he malicious, furious 
attacks of this jespititalljr inclined man In his 
literary and political journal, he has frequently 
given vent to the most calumnious invectives and 
the most diabolical remarks and insinuations not 
only against our dearest rights, against our Go- 
vernment, generally, but he has even endeavor- 
ed to bring the sacred person of your Royal 
Highness into the contempt of the people No 
thing 18 sacred to the man How is it possible 
that where such licentiousness remains unpunish- 
ed, there can be any love for the Prince and respect 
for the Laws ' I am ready to stand his accuser 

Now the Arch-deacion, then some Generals, 
after which the Director of*the Polue, and thus 
one after the other told of so many crimes of poor 
Bclmond, that even in the Baron s eyes he 
no longei appeared so innocent, so iinmacul ite, is 
he seemed to him to be at fust ir not only 
proofs were oflTcied to various accusiLions, anec- 
dotes lelated in which Bclmond played the most 
sh luieful, dishonorable put, but the most res- 
pectable men weie named to be rcaly to stand 
witness to the facts that were mentioned 

“ It that mail is indeed so very b ul and d m- 
geious” said the astounded Duke, “then why 
was he not long ago brought to tii il to inswei to 
the charges now brought iorward agaiiiat him and 
dealt with according to the J^aws 

All on a sudden, and m veiy bad humoui, he left 
the assembly 

CTo be Continued) 

TIIL ll ALIAN OPERA 

The Opera ii\ed upon as the first of the new 
series of Italian Perfoi manccs ^at the Town Hall) 
is the Semiramide of Rossini Madame Pasta’s part 
of Semiramu will be t iken by Mrs Atkinson, and 
Sunora Schieroni will take bignora Brambille’s 
favorite inalp part of Arsaces (a commander m 
chief) From a note m a copy of the Opeia we 
take the following particulars which may be inter- 
esting to our readers 

* Rossini having given some offence to the Vcnetiins, 
endeavoured to make Ins peaei by calling hi'i tilents into 
action m the Opera of ' Semn a/nir/e, wincli wa<4 for the 
first time peiloiined at the Lhtatie Della ience, in which 
a part was sung by Oalli 

A passage in the Overture tended much to conciliate 
the audience, and obliterate the foimer untavoui able iin 
pression, and this telling was strt ngthened by an iir of 
Arsdces, which is full of beauty and sweetness, i he 
next piece that called foith applause was the Duet be- 
tween Semiramide and Arsaces, besides which an air 
ot Assui, and aj'erzetto were received with tumultuous 
applause. This Opera obtained an enthusiastic success 
at Vienna, where it is continually performed, and it is a 
popular piece on the piincipal btages of Italy, and 
throughout Europe Rossini was called for at the end 
of the Second Act, and came foiwaid with a humble 
obeisance to reoeiye this token of reconciliation Critics 
speak highlf of the movement, with Chorus that forms 
the I* male nf the First Act. This Opera combines most 
happily t^ easy, flowing, and expreuive melodies of 
Italy, with the severer b^uties, and the grander accom- 
paniments of the German school.*’ 
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^ BY CAPraiN m'naOI|TLN. 4 

Dearest Clara ’ when thou shall be sever’d from me. 

By the sternness of fortune s decreeing, 

Most fondly 1 11 keep love’s renieinbriincc of thee. 

But in thv heart what thoughts will have being ’ 

^ hen tbouMt leave me, in giicf and despondence, behind, 
vV ill a sigh for me sometimes steal oveiathy mind I 
Will affection a homo in thy pure bosom hiid ^ 

And wilt thou remember 1 lov’d thee 7 

Doth Hope falsely «peak, when her visions disclose 
fhy iei vui in ibstnce encreasing , 

Win n blight mid her dreamings, flic sweet future glows, 
\\ ith the light ot thy fondness, unceasing f 
V\ hen thv smill, snowy fingers tliy harp shall glide o’er, 
Will Its soft tones illure thee to warble once more, 
fo ita oquent music my bOnj,s a<> before * 

And wilt thou lemembci 1 lov’d thee 

When thy d( irejessh ill dwell on some giniui fraught lay, 
liieli we 1 otii lov 1 ihou ll tl ink of me then , 

And hippv llioiiltp luiotlu far di*t int day^ 

W hicli shall bnng me be side Ihct igiin 
But ih ' if inotlu r «.h\ll sit in my pi i t • 

Of a mind mote en i )w d, and shall gi/e on thy face, 

W itli a show of more fondues'*, and eli inn wiMi his grace, 
Mill ivilt thou reniembi r I lov il thee ’ 

If at sun*** t s ( dm hour or the i ihiicr of night. 

When th( f in moon ^hall cloudlessiy shine, 

1 hou shilt str 11 by th it otlit r on s s de with dehgllt, 

V\ lit thou tiiiiik how tlmutifr stioll il by mine ' 

Anil if VV irmly / e t( 11 whit if) ( tion he feels, 

Audi \i in tiu deipton ot pis ion reveilb 
And if 111 t lit lion to tliv hi iil he ippeiU 

1 hen wilt thou leiiieinber I lov d thee ^ 

And when thou lit lorn Iv— it may be in giief— 

And hi t no OIK t) whom thou utdiii 
J 0 htal thv torn I som and vuld thee n lief. 

Will tiiy heirt softly wish 1 were neat ’ 

But it to some other more lov d thoj should st tell 
1 111 son ws winch 1 < ould have onci sooth d o will, 

W hen with him on tliy woes thou sliill tiiistini,ly dwell, 

J Ik 11 will thou lemembei 1 luv d thee 

I \\ Ik n the pray i shall be lie ird whieh so oft 1 have pray d, 
i (11 k piiverofthi hopelcN>t) to die 
{ It tl u V < I s( 1 the spot where it peace 1 am 1 lul, 

W ill my fate di^ivv one tear iioin tl me eve ^ 

W lit tl uu till n while th it tear ah ill thy beauteous check 

I IVf 

Belli VI 111 the love whu h sought rest in the grave 
I And till heirt wIik h tiom misery death only r ould bave. 
And wilt thou then kel that 1 lov d thee ' 


The Tiifatrl —On Monday next will be 
perfoi med the Chimm> Piece, and the Critic 
Rehearsed At leabt this is the present announce- 
ment, but the plays and the times fixed for tlftir 
pt I formant e .lie so often changed that as we ate 
obliged to bend our paragraphs to press on Thurs- 
day 01 liiday, we sometimes find that befoie our 
piper IS published a change takes place in the 
aiiangemcnts of the Theatre that contradicts all 
our theatiical intelligence , 

Hindoo Studenis — ^The examination of the 
Students of the Hindoo College on Saturd^ last 
was attended by a great crowd of vibitors of both 
sexes and of all ranks It is pleasant to bee so 
much interest exhibited in the progress of native 
education The Governor General, the Bishop of 
Calcutta and Sir Edward Ryan were present oe 
this occasion, and seemed much gratified by the 
propiiety and readiness of the replies of the 
dents to their different questions ^me pf the 
younger boys recited short poems •and gave pas. 
sages from plays with great animation aodai^arent- 
ly with a true feeling of the character of their 
parts 


^ THS tiLcvitA LilimAilir ' 


A SKJt£i'CH FROM LIFE. 

• C f 

I saw him wh^ he had jn<it arrived in India, 
youn^, and full of hope, well educatedf generoue 
and independent, and courted by every aociety. 

Ah! cried Gerald, Forrinj^ton will be here to- 
nijirht, we shal^iiot lack uayety. 

He waa the ^reat inaf^ician of the avenin;;. His 
presence was the sij^nal for mirth and wit, — and 
then the aon^ ! who could enchant his audience 
with music like happy Forrin;; 5 ton? 

I again met him six years afterwards — in debt, 
deserted— pitied — worn out iu constitution, and 

disgusted with himself he rallied, took to a 

course of econ»)my, and had Jip]iart;ntly reformed ; 
again he became the life of society; so on he 
pursued his way, and as his reformation boro the 
stamp of stability he increased in ])()pulariLy — in- 
vitations were pressed on him, which lie could not 
refuse, awd late nights told on a constitution 
^already grievously shaken. 

I went to his house about 10 o’chick one morn- 
ing; he had h ’^m the preci-eding evening at a 
large party — he was a^ieep, j),il • and cmcaciatcd — 
1 awoke him, and h** w.k th-Mi any thing but the 
lively being of tlu* hv-g jiic ui -lit. 

“ U is of no use till king, E --I must he at Mrs. 
Swin’s to-ifight, she will not UN.en to any excuse, 

1 must, addeil he (sighing) get faiseh/ well before 
evening — look at tliis pah face and these trem- 
bling limljb, even my cojc * is thick, and my breath- 
ing laborious, but watch the magical effects of a 
little stimulus” — he took the glass and drank off 
the deceitful antidote — he wa.s speedily an altered 
man — "Did I not tell you so, I well* know tlii.s 
cannot last — but to-night jfW / ray Last debauch, 
aufl then I will reform,” — I shook rny head. 

After a period of I' . clve months I again saw him 
— be was an outcast fiom society — I had heard he 
was Jrery ill, and would not see a medical man. 

Arrived at his house, 1 was informed by the 
servant " his master was asleep, and could not see 
Eiiybody” — I jiassed on ; it wan a dismal and fear- 
ful night, the rain descended in torrents, the light- 
ning llashed, and the roar oi thunder uas inces- 
sant — 1 had now reached a dark room rul joining 
his bed chamber; he could not see me, and i 
paused to gaze on the victim of dissi|ialiou : — ilis 
room was in wretched confusion — here was the 
table covered with hooks and papers, and there lay 
empty bottles, boxes, hats, cheroot boxes, &c. &c. 
But these were merely sad accessories of the pic- 
ture. The object of my vi :it was leaning with his 
head between his hands on the table ; his figure, 
attitude and appearance completing the touching 
scene. 

Poor Forrington, I inwardly sighed, and has it 
indeed come to this ? 

I walked forward, and assumed an air of cheer- 
fulness — " I am come to have a chat and carouse 
with you.” — [ did not v/ish to despair, ^and I pur- 
posed to remain a few days with him and endea- 
vor gradually to wean him from dissipation — ^Alas ! 
it was too late ! 

So £ir be bad revived, and was entering with 
avidity on ;^lSe plan I broke to him;— suddenly 
however ho itayted un, and exclaimed, "It is tgo 
lato-7^^^ God ! how noriible— and yet what is it 
but the elTc ci cf a shattered ^state Vif the nerves— 
of in i^verstrained imagination”? At this time I was 
at him intensely, fcatnren W<lre flushed, 
and^bu eyes frightfully brilliant and apparently 
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starting from their sockets.' But death, was in 
their ^eypression. Be seized my arm with a fierce 

grasp, and •^said slondy and calmly, " £ , I 

know you must fancy ihe weak, and mad — and in- 
deed my ^elings are more than reason can sup- 
port. At one tnoment my spirit seems fluttering 
between Earth and Hell— at another 1 am totally 
unconscious of all sensation. Then again.I fancy 
my soul parted from its earthly tenement,^ and 
hanging over an unfathomable d^th of darkness 
— Then again this darkiiess vanishes, and I am 
tortured by racking pains. My hour 1 feel is come 1 
That horrible darkness returns ! Again It clears 
off, and I behold all that is enchanting — A fairy 
land! — what glorious figure?! Once more that 
horrible darkness involves all I Oh! Heaven!” 
His voice now failed him. He heaved a convul- 
sivc sigh and dropped dead in my arms. X. 


Military Code. — Mf'SNi-s. Thacker and Co. 
are about to publish a very valuable Code of Gene- 
ral Military R^g'ibitions for the Bengal Army 
compiled by Mr. (i. Jephi^on, the Regisrer of the 
Adjutant General’s Ofjice. ■ vVe have .seen a speci- 
men of the first four ])ages. The form is a royal 
octavo, and the typography is extremely neat, and 
indeed handsome. The work is to extend to twelve 
hundred pages, and as they contain a great mass 
of matter and arc got up in an expensive .style we 
think that the sum of two gold mohurs, which is to 
he the price to subscribers, is very moderate. 
A less sum would not cover the c.vpense of this 
spirited undertaking. The work will be pub- 
li.sheil some time in the course of the present 
year. The following passage from the pio.spectus 
explains the views of the compiler. 

“ I’lie compiler’s intention is to produce are-print of all 
oxhiis contained in the Codes of Green, H enley, and Car- 
rol. wliioii hnve not been formally ciincellcd nor become 
obsolete, with the addition of the Staiidiiig Oiders and 
Circulars issued fiom the oHice of the Adjt. Geni. of the 
army, between .July 1817, (up to which date Carrol’s 
Code extends) and the 1st Januaiy 183.‘>. The General 
Oiders issued to Ilis Majesty’s troops on this estiibiish- 
iiieiit, within the same period, will oUo be included, and 
the work will be iIlter^pcrbed with notes, in explanation 
of orders liable to nminterpretatton, or olficial forms and 
rules not generally known to tiie junior uiiicers of the 
aimy. 

The compiler is aware that a Code of Regulations for 
the Pay and Audit Departments, prepared by order of 
Government, is now going through the pre.ss; he is also 
aware that a copy of Clothing Regulations has been sup- 
plied to each corps. It IS believed, nevertheless, that the 
work now oflered vill be found useful even on those sub- 
jects, and the omission of chapters on Pay and Clothing 
IS therefore not contemplated. The idea, originally en- 
tertained, of leaving out the oideis relative to the Gun- 
powder and Giin-carridge Agencies and the College of 
Fort William, has been abundoned, and every exertion 
has been iiiade to rendci the complication useful to all 
branches of the st vice.” 

The Grand Musical Party. — We have not 
yet heard when the Grand Musical Party of the 
Governor General is to take place. ** All the Ta- 
lents” are to be engaged. We understand that 
the Governor General with his acmistomed muni- 
ficence has taken a very large number of tickets 
for the whole proposed new series of Italian Operas 
to be got up at the Town Hall. 

Musical Festival. — ^I'he sacred Musical Fes- 
tival that was to be performed at the new 
Catholic Church at Howrah, is now to take place 
at the Principal Catholic Church in Calcutta on 
the 7th of April at 7 o'clock in the evening. 
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PIERRE'S MECHANICAL THEATRE. 

We attended this Theaire on Tuesday ^even- 
ing last, and were much better pleased than we 
had expected to be. Such of our aristocratic 
readers as would not deem it a degrading con- 
descension to venture for an hour into the Loll ^ 
%azaar, the Billingsgate of the metropolis of In- 
dia, and who wouhl not shudder to sit on the same 
benches with the more humble, but not less ho- 
nest classei who would perhaps stand cap in hand 
in their presence in another place, might find a 
single visit to this ingenious exhibition, a very 
pleasing nnv'elty. We recommend them to try 
the experirii'^iit. On their arrival at No. 259 of 
the Loll Bazaar, (not far from the north end of the 
Cossitoliali* and on the ojiposite side of the street,) 
they will bo attracted by the words at the head of 
this article in an illuminated traj|i3parency ovc- 
the gateway of tlie house. The room upstairs 
into which thoy will be ushered is divided into 
two compartments ; the one which is nearest to 
the end of the room, atwhicii a little stage is erect- 
ed, is for 1st class siib'^Tihers, at four rupees a tick- 
et, and the other is for the'*second class who pay 
but half that siirii. I’lie room is of a commodious | 
size and is well-lighted. When the curtain is drawn j 
up, however, shades aie dropped over the lamps and j 
the only light that is left proceeds from the minia- 1 
tore stage before mentioned, until the curtain again 
falls at the clo^e of a scene and the wall-lights 
reappear. 

The first of the six scenes which arc exhibited 
in the course of the evening represents the magni- 
ficent building of Greenwich Hospital as viewed 
from the opjiositc bank of the 'rharnes. They who 
have not witnessed similar exhibitions can form 
but a very faint idea of the lively and pleasing 
elfect of this moving picture bursting upon the 
darkened room. Tiic light of a cheerful summer 
day in England, the varied and animated appear- 
ances of men and carriages passing along the shore 
and of boats rowed or sailing in all directions on 
the royal Thames, and the national associations 
connected with one of the noblest institutions in the 
world, transport us in a moment to dear and 
long remembered scenes. We not only see the 
carriages move, but even bear the rattle of the 
wheels. The boats and vessels on the intermediate 
water and the admirably coiistmcted figures of 
their actiw crews display the ingenuity of the 
mechanist to the utmost advantage. The boats 
are extremely numerous and varied, and are scat- 
tered about the river in a very natural way. The 
only fault is that the strokes of the oars are so.me- 
what too slow, and even this was not observable 
in some of the subsequent water scenes. 

The second picture is a view of '* The Black 
Forest in Buabia.'’ This is rather too bright and 
cheerful, and t 90 much enlivened with human 
figures for the nature of the scene. The sky is 
hot and glaring, a fault which may he found 
with most of the scenes in this series of pictures. 

A stag hunt* is introduced. The action of the 
animal's head is admirably true. The huntsman 
who is on horseback takes aim at his victim, and 
actually fires off his lilliputian fourling piece with 
real powder and a due report. 

The third picture represents the rising of the 
sun in a beautiful situation on the Rhine. We 
have first a thick darkness. This gradually turns 
into a^morniog twilight. Then the sky bnghtens 


ill the east. Early risers liecome more thickly scat* 
tered on the bridges and uUier, roads, and 
increase in uujjii«er upon the water. At last the 
sun hits its golden rim above the* horizon, add in 
a few moin.ni.s a broad aud cheerful light is 
spread upou i:ie scene. The effect is magical. 

The fourth piciUic gives us a view of “The Valley 
of Moiitiiioreiicy." ii is perhaps She Jea.st inter- 
esting oi the whole ; but ii ba:« yet some pleasant 
featoie.s. We wore much arnuo.^i at a very unso- 
pliistioateJ gUi-iJi ner, who while wliceiing a barrow 
of ilowcrs sudhciily stopped in the way to take off 
his cap and scratch his head. 

“ The Straits ot Uardanelle'’ is the fifth picture and 
a very lively and pictiirj.sque scene it is. The Sliips- 
of-wai salute the Cailles, and the compliment is 
returned. The liriug is very ingeniously managed. 

Tiie last seeue, ** A oLorin at Se.i,'’ h perhaps the 
best oi ail, u we except a seriouo defect in the lue- 
chanisin ot the vi^atjr. iinL ili.* i*uj.sing of the 
ship, the uncinate pitciiy darkness :ini .dud Ii rlit- 
iiiugglare, and ine solemn tliu ruler to ijavd 

a very sji. c.icCu too audiencj who, as 

soon Us i.icy ic..o.wiod iroiii their syiiipaitictic 
interest in tno gave c.v^ressiou to tlioir de- 

light in ii^Lid ami iepca,.ed plaudits. 

Upon iiic wnoie Cuia oxiiioition deserves to be 
belter Kiiowii, aiai stiwngiy rucoinuiojU* loose 
who are vei ; n.co iu ibe.i .. .^'Kiate-' to in me up 
little parties o* tneir ow . , and, ir parcuis, to taite 
their ciiiiaren w;:n in*.., ../r ♦».tnoui, ojuuctujg 
any i.iing iio.a o.ir prai>c oi inis enter- 

tauiui.n , we may o.mc. ve mat tho vaiicly oi hltie 
moving signro. a..o utiior u'.jjjis and tiio novel 
chiiiactcr oi tOo a ii.;i.‘ '‘COiuc iiiiijion, arc pecu- 
liar!) caicaiLit..! t.» wijIvj ti).i mi':giiialioji of the 
youii_ ^ v-witiloi and to ^iV.* !iiin lar more real en- 
joyment than lie iiivciy to Ooiiv c from an exhi- 
bition 01 a order. — Ei>. 

A NOVEL STU.VTAvjliM: OR “THE WON- 
DbilFuL LVldi*." 

(From a Natioe (Jijrrespo.tiientJ 
An old woman, suspecting that a thief had en« 
tered her nyimi, was at a l(J^s howto get rid of 
him or to noiicj him wiihoui danger to herself. 
But iiiv'ciitiuii is at tne finger's ends of neces.sity, 
and she hit u um a curious jilaii. She was spin- 
ning by a lam|), ami wiiu a very familiar face, she 
thus addressed it • “ On, my dear lamp ! wiiy are 
you silent to uigiu .' 1 ir. because you suppose some 
sudiiger to l)B present .•* No uody is here. Speak 
to me wit.ioui ap,)reujnsum !” The thief hearing 
these wvir.ls couid not help supposing that the 
lamp was a magical lamp and had the faculty of 
speecii, and m his triglit he inwardly but not quite 
inaudibly inuUercd hem! The old woman on hear- 
ing this, quite sure of her aim, exclaimed, “ do 
you hear, lamp? I went this morning to the bazar 
to sell my threads, and as I was coming back with 
money in my hand, and some fish and vegetables, 
a fierce-looking man attacked me, and J cried out 
murder! Baprd ! a thief! u cut-throat and 
suiting her voice to the occasion, .she .shouted out 
with all her might till the whole neighbourboadcame 
• crowding into her room, where the thief,, taken 1^ 
surprize remained sjieechless and motionless ! He 
was soon seized, and the old womtm had the satis- 
faction to see her property preserved from bis 
clutches by the success of her stratagem 
7th March, 1835. G. 
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AMIABLENEafir syPElllOll TO INTELLECT. 

In oiir article, live other day, upon the gossipping old 
gcntletnan who appeared to sympathise so excessively with 
the lady's tooth<acn, we omitted to caution some of our 
readers against supposing that we were contradicting our 
usual sympathetic theories, and laughing at any innocent 
exemplification of them, however trivial. But though the 
gentleman was hiirmle>s,cxcept in his tediousness, and not 
an ill-natured man, and did far better than if he had set 
himself to waste an equal portion of time in the manifesta- 
tion of antipathy, yet sympathy was not the ground ot his 
proceeding : it was pure want of ideas and a sensation, — 
the n<Tt'S5ity of killing time. Wc should not object even 
to any innocent mode of doing that, where a human being 
lives under a necessity so unfortunate, and lias not the 
luck to be a hedger or ditcher ; but it is desirable not to let 
sympathy be mistaken for something different fiorn what 
it is, especially where it takes a shape that is lidiculotis. 

On tiie other hand, with regard to the common-place of 
the inatter/»apart from an absolute extravagance of insipi- 
jlity, far are we from wishing to treat common-places witl 
derision, purely as such. They are the common clay of 
which human intercourse is made, and therefore as respec- 
table in our eyes as any other of tlie ordinary materialH of 
our planet, however desirous wo may be of warming 
them into flowers. Nay, flowers they have, provided the 
clay be pure and kindly. Tiie air of healtli and cheerful- 
ness is over them. 'I'hey are like the common grass, and 
the dailies and buttercups. Children have them ; and 
what children have, the most uncommon grown peo- 
ple may envy, unless they have health and checrfulnesi 
too 

It is Sir Walter Scott, we believe, who has observed 
somewhere, that men of superior endowments, or other 
advantages, arc accustomed to pay too little regard to the 
intercourse of ihcir less gifted fellow-crcaturcs, and to re- 
gret all the time that is passed in their company. He says, 
they accustom themselves so much to the living upon 
sweets and spices, that they lose a proper relish for ordina- 
ry food, and grow contemptuous of those who live upon it, 
to the injury of their own enjoyment. They keep their 
palate in a constant state of thirst and irritation, rather 
than of healtiiy satisfaction. And we recollect Air. Hazlitt 
making a remark to a similar effect, namely, that the being 
accustomed to the society of men of genius renders the 
conversation of others tiresome, as consisting of a parcel of 
things that have been heard a thousand times, and fioin 
whicii no stimulus is to be obtained. He lamented this, 
as an effect unbecoming a reflecting man and a fellow- 
creatuie (for though irritable, and sometimes resentful, his 
heart was large and full of humanity ) ; and the couscciuence 
was, that nobody paid greater attention than he to common 
conversation, or snowed greater respect towards any en- 
deavouis to interest him, however trite. Youths of his 
acquaintance are fond of calling to mind the footing of 
equality on which he treated them, even when children grave- 
ly interchanging remarks with them, as he sat side by side, 
like one grown person with another, and giving them now 
and then (though without the pomp) a Johnsonian ** Sir." 
The serious earnestness of his ** Indeed, m’um !" with lift- 
ed eyebrows, and protruded lips, while listening lo the 
surprising thingjs told him by good housewives about their 
shopping or their preserves, is now sounding in our ears ; 
ami makes us long to see again the splenetic but kindly 
philosopher, who worried himself to death about the go^ 
of the nations. c 

There is but one diing necessary to put any reflecting 
IMIIWD at his ease with the common-place ; and that is, 
tbtoir own cheerfulness and good-humour. To be able 
to ba displeased, in spite of this, is to be insensible to the 
beet results of wisdom itself. When all the MUs Smiths 
meet all the Miss Joneses, and there is nothing but a 
worHofsmiles, and recognitions, and gay breath, and 
loud askiogl e^r this person and that, and comparisons 
o/bonneletwoFoaks, and “ So glads !” and “So sorrys!” 
nod ToesrlOflobiti or more lovely gdod«natured lips, who 
httfhour of his owO, or power to extract 
.Oipleehm from pleasant things, desires wit or 

gio}|ie.|n this f^lf blown exhibition of comfortable burnt- 
might as well be sullen at net finding wit or 
geonijil^lii a can full of flowers goiDgalon^dio street, or in 
tho,epni[ig cry of *' FriinFoeeii.T 


A total want of ideas in a companion, or of the power 
to receive them, is indeed to be avoided by men wno re- 
quire irtellectual excitement ; but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the most disfieruing men demand intellect 
above every thing else in their most habitual associates, 
much less in general intercourse. Happy would they be 
to see intellect more universally extended, but as a means, 
not as an end.^as a help to the knowledge of what is 
amiable, and not whai is merely knowing. Clever men, 
are sometimes said even to be jealous of clever cojnpa- 
nions, especially female ones. Men of genius, it is no- 
torious, for a very different reason, and out of their own 
imagination of wliat is excell«'*nt, and their power to adorn 
whdt they love, will be enamoured, in tlieir youth, of 
women neither intelligent, nor amiable, nor hjindsome. 
riiey make them all three, with their fancy ; and are 
soinetimcs too apt in after life, to resent what is nobody's 
fault but their own. However, their faults have their 
oxi‘U'403, as well those of other men ; only they who 
know most, should excuse must. Hut the reader may 
take our word for it, from the experience oi' long inter- 
course with such men, that what they value above every 
other consideration, in a companion, female or male, U 
amiableiios ; tliatls to say, evenness of temper, and the 
willingness (general as well as particular) to please and 
be pleased, without egotism and without exaction. This 
is what we have ever felt to be tho highest thing in them- 
selves, and what gave us a preference for them, infinite, 
above others of their own class of power. We know of 
nothing capable of standing by the side of it, or of supplying 
its place, but one ; and that is, a deep interest in the 
welfare of mankind. The possession of thi^ will some- 
times render the very want of amiableness touching, 
because it seems to ari^e from tho reverse of what is un- 
amiable and selfish, and to be exaspeiated, not because 
itself U unhappy, but because others are so. It was this, 
far more than nis intellectual endowments (great as they 
were), which made us like Mr. Hazlitt. Many a contest 
has it saved us with him, many a sharp answer, and in- 
terval of alienation ; and often, perhaps, did he attribute 
to an apprehension of his formidable powers (for whicii, 
in onr animal spiriU, we did not care two-pence ) what 
was owing intircly to our love of the sweet drop at the 
bottom of his heart. Hut only imagine a man, who 
should feci this interest too, and be deeply amiable, and 
have great sufferings, bodily and rnental, and know his 
own errors, and waive the claims of his own virtues, and 
manifest an unceasing considerateness for the comfort of 
those about him, in the very least as well as greatest 
things surviving, in the pure life of his heart, all mistake, 
all misconception, all exasperation, and ever having a 
soft word in his extremity, not only for those who con- 
soled, but for those who distressed him ; and imagine how 
we must have loved him ! It was Mr. Shelley. His 
genius, transcendent as it was, would not have bound us 
to him ; liis poetry, his tragedy, his philosophy, would not 
have bound us ; no, not even his generosity, had it been 
less amiable. It was his unbounded heart, and his ever 
kind speech. Now observe, pray, dear reader, that what 
was most delightful in such a man as this, is most de- 
lightful, in its degree, in all others ; and that people are 
loved, not in proportion to their intellect, bfi’t in propor- 
tion to their love-ability. Intellectual powers are the 
leaders of the world, but only for the purpose of guiding 
them into the promised land of peace and amiableness, 
or of showing them encouraging pictures of it by the way. 
They are no more the things to live with, or repose witn, 
apart from qualities of the heart and temper, than the 
means are without the end ; or than a guide to a pleasant 
spot is to be taken for the spot iiself, with its trees, health, 
and ouiet. 

It has been truly said, that knowledge is of the head, but 
wisdom is of the heart ; that is, you, may know a great 
many things, but turn them to no good account of life and 
intercourse, without a certain harmony of nature often 
ssessed by those whose knowledge is little or nothing, 
any a man is to be found, who knows vihat amiableness 
is, without being amiable ; and many an amiable man, who 
would be put to the blush if you expected of him a know- 
ing definition of amiableness. Hut there are a great many 
people held to be very knowing, and entertaining the 
opinion themselves, who, in fact, are only led by that opi- 
nion to tbjnk they may dispense with being amiable, and 
who in so thinking confute their pretencion to knowingness. 
The truth is, that knowledge is by no means so common a 
thing as people suppose it; while luckily, on the other 
hand, wisdom is much less uncommon ; for it has been 
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held a piuot ot uae of the ((reatest iaatances of kno^vledge 
that ever trxisted, itiat it knew how little it did know ! 
whereas every body is wise io proportion as he is happv or 
patient ; that is to say, in pro^^rtion as he makesMie best 
of good or bad torluuc.— Leigh iluni't London Journal, 
I9t& Oct, 


, ancedote of a highwayman. 

(From the “ Lounger's Common Place Booh,**) 

A clergyman on ins way from London to the parish in 
wliicli lie rcMdud, within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
as the evening Was closing, overtook a traveller on horse- 
back, an I as the ro.id had been long notorious for frequent 
robh^'iic^. begged leave to join company, which was 
agreed to. 

i'he appeal anco of the stranger, half-suppressed sighs, 
and a rooted luelanoholy stamped on his countenance, 
against whu;li he seemod to be ineiTectually struggling, 
interested the old gentle man in his favour. They convers- 
ed on various subj.:(.t<4, and soon dissipated that unsocial 
reserve, which hiis ^rometimes been considered the cha- 
racteristic mark of an Englishman. Politics, the weather, 
and tlie danger of traveUing near London at night, with 
other extemporaneous topics of new acquaintance, were 
successively tiie subject of their conversation. “ I am 
burpiiaed.” said the ecclesiastic,** that any reasonable 
being, should expose hiirf«elf t(^the infamy and destruction 
wiiu'ti sooner or later always follow the de'^perate adven- 
tuies ol a highwayman ; and my astonishment at the 
infatuation increases when I recollect several instances of 
wanderers in this dangerous path, who were men of 
sound intellect, and, previous to the fatal act, of sober 
life and conversation ; they must have known that in 
this our Clirisiian country, there were inexhaustible re- 
sources of pity and relief, in the hands and hearts of 
the chai'ilable and humane, many of whom make it the 
business ot then lives, to seek fur, and assist r^al distress 
in any tunn." 

“ I agree to the truth of your description generally 
speaking” replied the traveller ; "the princely revenues 
and bulky rnagiiiticence of our vaiious public hosuilals ; 
the vast subscriptions on cvciy occasion of general c.tla- 
inity or mdivi iual distress ; the thuu^aruL, and tens of 
thousands, led, cloathed, and instructed ; the (riillic 
fugitives, and the shual.<> of exiles f|:oiii every part ot the 
continent, confirm the justice of youi panegyrics on 
Bntisii benevolence and hospitality ; hut there is a 
species of surteiing which siiriuking trom public notice, 
and l.rooding in silence over ita ooirows, often escapes 
Uie beaigiiarii, but rapid glance of modern charity. There 
are spirits, Sir,’’ continued tiie stranger, in an elevated 
tone of voice, his eyes li.i^hing at the niuniciit with fero- 
cious pride, and tortured sensibility, ** there are spirits 
wliicii would rather perisli by inches than attempt to 
waken the generonily, or expose themsolves to the neglect 
or contempt of the giddy unthinking part of mankind ; — 
spirits, Sir, which would not hesitate a nioraent in flying 
for refuge in instant death, in order to evade the arrows 
of misfortuift, and conclude their own miseries, but who 
cannot see a wife, a child, or a parent, berett of the 
necessaries of life, without resolving, at any risque, to 
alleviate their difficulties I There is a species of distress 
which does not always strike the wealthy, which they 
cannot often find out, and which prudent ra^n when 
th^dosee it often laugh at and revile; they tell the 
sufferer that he is poor and miserable only because he 
deserves to be so; that while ho ha^ legs to support 
him and arms able to work, he has no right to expect 
relief; that it would be injustice and bad policy to 
bestow on imaginary poverty, refined indoleacer and 
culpable affectation, the meed due only to ^retrievable 
calamity and indigent infirmity. Your appearance, 
Sir, from the moment you approached me, and your 
conversation 8i|}ce, have strongly prepossessed me in 
your favour, and 1 am resolved, without fear or re- 
serve, to inform you of a secret, which 1 never meant 
should have passed my lips ; it will account for that 
anxiety and dejection, which cannot have escaped your 
observation. 1 am a wreti^ed being of that class, 
which, as 1 have just said, the gav overlook, the 
prudent censure, and the ignorant despise : 1 was 
reduced by a union of folly and misfortune, from ease 
and affluence, to a total deprivation of the means of 
existence ; 1 cannot dig ; 1 am ashamed to beg ; but 


this is the least jpart of my affliction, an kMie despiliiite, 
(1 do not sty justifiable) step, woidd hi oaqe reOMiTe 
me fropi the evils 1 endure ; hq^ the |Muigi of wiai| 
aggravated by the bitter reflexion, that a belovad 
sn aged parent, and three lovely ^htldran an {ATOheil 
in the same runo. Too proud to appeal to thebumaidKy# 
1 resolved to work upon the fears of mankind^ and X 
have foi some time supported my family by fore# of 
aims. 1 confess without scruple that to procure a purs# 
at all events is the business of Af present journey-* 
be not alarmed. Sir, at the avowal,'* cried the stranger* 
seeing the cleriSyman somewhat terrified at his words, ** jba 
not alarmed ; 1 would cut off my right hand rather 
than abuse the confidence you have placed in me. It 
is on individuals of a very different description that I 
mean to raise contribution ; on the luxurious, the wealthy, 
and the indolent, who parting with a little loose cash 
are deprived of only a minute portion ot their suphr- 
fiuitv which they would otherwise dissipate in lolly 
or vac.** 

The divine, somewhat recovered from his enbarreif- 
ment, now ventured to speak. 

1 cannot by any means be prevailed on to agree to 
your positions, nor can X, as a minister of the gospel, re- 
train from warning you against the fatal conclusions you 
draw from them ; such is the discriminating sense, inch 
the enlightended philanthropic spirit, and such the pfir- 
seveiing benevolence of the times, that 1 am convinccHl 
tlieie is no species of distress, however it may recede from 
public view, or bury itself in obscurity, that can escape 
the sharp sighted optics ot English humanity. Not con- 
tent with conferring favours on humble applicants, it isqpe 
of the most prominent textures of the present day to form 
societies, for the express purpose of exploring tlig darkret 
recesses of human misery ; no grievance properly explain- 
ed and well authenticated, is suffered to go unredres^ ; — 
remove all posibility of imposition ; and to know calamity 
m England, is to remove it. Hut allowing for argument's 
sake that the case was otherwise ; on what principle of 
religion or right reason, are you authorised, rash and mis- 
taken man, to desert the post at which providence piac^ 
you, and at the first appearance of difficulty or disaster, 
forgetting duty, interest, friendship, and everv social tie* 
insolently to rush into the presence ot your Creator, your 
hands reeking with your uwu blood ; and murder most foul, 
vile, and unnatural, branded on your cheeks, in defi- 
ance of divine precepts, and in direct violation of that 
principle which he has so wisely and so merciAilly implaot- 
ed in your breast.” The good man would have proceed ; 
but his companion seeing, as the moonlight shone through 
the parting clouds, a post-chaise ascending the hill, thus 
interrupted liini 

"'J’o know calamity is to relieve it,if 1 rightly under- 
stood you, is one of your positions V' — " it is " An op. 
portunity for putting to the test the truth of your assertion 
now offers itself,” said the stranger ; " the carriage which 
is coming is, in fact, what I have several hours been ex- 
pecting. The owner of it is a richman, and tf my infonnt- 
tion be correct, has a considerable sum of money with 
him : 1 will without exaggeration or reserve, explain my 
situation to him ; according to your honourable, but 
in my mind, romantic and unfounded doctrine, 1 will en- 
deavour to prevail on his reason to acknowledge the just- 
ness of my claims, and try to interest hit feeUng to relieve 
my distress.” 

I'hc trier of this dangerous and unlawful experiment, 
immediately turned his horse, and dereending the hill, in 
a few minutes met the gentleman's carriage. Itequeating 
the driver to stop he advanced to the door, without any 
appearance of violence, and, in a gentle tone of voice, 
thus addressed the person who was iy : " Sir, the urgency 
of my wants must be an apology for this abrupt ajpplica- 
tion ; myself, my wife, and an infant family, are in want 
of support, our accustomed resources have vanished ; you 
arc plentifully supplied with the means, have you toe in- 
clination effectually to serve me V* 

The gentlemen considering what be said as the common- 
place cant of mendicant imposture, by which the hcM of ^ 
the frequenters of London are so naturally* but too. indis- 
criminately hardened, sometimes against the wailinador 
real misery, yet not able wholly to suppreM those fee$l|p 
which an mdberiminate address had awakened, t^istod.tll 
his loose silver into a paper, gave it to the j^ttoner and 
ordered the post-boy to drive on. " This trifle, 1 m sorry 
to say,” replied the illicit collector, " is b;y no means adn^ 
quateto the pressure 1 feel : it will notprevuie for my family 
a week, A fifty-pound bank note* whioh will not be miii- 
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•din vourabuadaace, would removo all difficuldei, 
and givo me time toajwlf to a wealthy relation who livt-a 
in dhother kingdom* you can prevail onydbraelfto 
afford me this timely jimitaooe I will five you my name 
and addfem, to a nlaioie wnhre you will eee podtive proof 
that your benevolenoeliae uot been impos^ o.i, and Imay 
poaiibly recover by diligence and good friends, my custo* 
mary place in society.** 

** You are trontjesome, ungrateful, and impertinent,'* 
said the gentleman, somewhat irritated ; ** ^san you sup- 
pose 1 am to be duped by so shallow an artifice, can you 
expect me to give so serious a sum to a mao whose face 1 
never saw before and probably shall never see again; I 
'Will do no such thing ; you are mistaken in your man : 
ppst-boy I insist on it, that you drive on directly. Let 
nim do it at his peril V’ cried the robber raising his voice 
and presenting a double barrelled pistol ; ** stir not an 
inch ; before we pan 1 must Have your money or your life. 
There is in your portinanteau that which will relieve all my 
wants ; deliver me instantly the key ; your pocket-hook 
which 1 see (you have dropped to the bottom of your 
chaise, must with its contents be also surrendered. Driver, 
alight directly, and if you have any regard for your safety, 
stand steadily at the heads of your horses, throw aside your 
whip, turn ^our back to the carriage, and unless you wish 
for a slug through your head, take not the least notice of 
anything that is doing.** The key of the portmanteau was 

S roduced, the cords and straps divided with a knife, and 
iiee hundred guineas, in two yellow canvass bags were 
conveyed to the pockets of the highwayman. Having 
amply supplied his pecuniary wants, the marauder did 
not neglect to take the necessary means for insuring his 
own safety ; cutting pieces from the cord which had se- 
cured the baggage, he tied the hands and feet of the gen- 
tleman and the post-boy, placed them in the chaise, liien 
takingtbe harness from tho horses, he let them loose on 
the heath, remounted^ and quickly rejoined the clergyman, 
to whom ne gave a circumstantial account of the whole 
transaction : declared himself confirmed in his system, 
ipurred his horse, and wishing him a good night, was in 
a few minutes out of his sight. The old gentleman soon 
mched his bouse, refiectiug with a heavy heart on the 
circumstances of the evening ; the stranger so obsti- 
nately persisting in a theory so opposite to all laws, hu- 
man and divine^ and defending violence by argument, dis- 
orderml his feelings and kept him awake more than half 
the night. Rising early, he walked to the seat of his bro- 
ther, a magistrate, who resided in a neighbouring village, 
to wndm he related the ac^venture of the preceding night. 
They resolved, assisted by a gentleman who presided at one 
of the public offices, to whom the ecclesiastic immediately 
wrote, to watch the progress of the unhappy man, whose 
destruction they saw was certain. It was not long before 
what they dreaded came to pass : in a few posts they 
received a letter from their friend in London, informing 
them, that by means of one of the bank-notes in the 
pocket-book, the robber had been detected, taken into 
custody, and conveyed to prison. So vigorous, indeed, 
were the means pursued, and so rapid the march of justice, 
in consequence of the Ju^es of tne Assize being sitting 
at the moment of the offender's apprehension, that an 
indictment was prepared, the bill found, and the cul- 
prit actually arraigned at the bar, by the time the cler- 
gyman was able to reach town. He hurried into court, 

. ^tnxious to be convinced that the prisoner at the bar was the 
companion of his nocturnal joarney, in whose fate he felt 
himself so strangely interested. Pressing with some diffi- 
culty through the crowd he instantly recognized him ; and, 
to add to the sorrow he^ felt, a verdict of guilty, in conse- 
qnence of evidence which it was impossible to resist, was 
pronounced against at the moment of entering. The 
worthy priest was notable to suppress or conceal his emo- 
tions at beholding a young man, of pleasing person and 
manners, and of a good nnderatanding, who might have 
p^n an ornament to bia country^ the delieht and solace of 
bia family, thus cut off in the prime of life, by adhering to 
a iyatem^ radically ^ preposterous and unwarrantable. 
Buraing a pm t he atteting scene, he relieved himself by a 
abjOiror^^Mui. The criminal soon after suffered an igoo- 
minim jim /But the worthy clergyman did not let his 
feelbipM his duty. He considered virtue 

as ipn^ing more than a well-sounded period, or an bar- 
mdiiipbaflow ofwords and reoollectinvtjiat the deceased 
bad left a mother, widow, and childfon,- he hastened to 
them, and became a parent to the fatherless, promoting, and 
larg^y contributing to a subfcription itflneir fevour. In 
nxerdkiihg thu kind office, he procured further ialbrmatioa 


concerning tlii'i unhappy man ; he found that he was the 
son of an industrious and successful mechanic, who had 
realizecl'a small tortune by frugality and perseverance ; but 
instigated by the vanity or fbllypf his wife, and perhaps 
glad t9m.ike that an excu<ie for indulging his Own, he had 
yielded in an unlucky moment to the infatuation of the 
times. He gave his eldest son a genteel and expensive 
education, that pernicious weakness in large families of 
small fortune ; he taught him to demise that humble, but 
ho'i^^st ait, which had raised his family fiom indigence ^.the 
fabrication ol some one part of the complex machinery of u 
watch, in the formation of which human industry is divid- 
ed into so minv s,;parateand distinct branches, while the 
putting the whole together and superintending its irioye- 
ments, coii.stitui<“s another repiitalile einploymeBt. 'Flie 
young man w>is thus disqiialihed for treading in the fout- 
•teps of his father, which woulil have led him by tlie paths 
ok duty and regularity, to health of body, peace of mind, 
and competency : he became tliat wretchedest of all 
beings, an accomplished gentleman without fortune, 
without any intellectual or material dezterity, which would 
enal)le him to procure one ; a class of men to whom the 
gaming-tables, or tlie road, afford a common list resource. 
He had been iauaiit to spen I, and a tually had spent 
thousands, but had not been luitiated iu the more merce- 
nary art of earning hi- <linner. But this was not the whole 
of the evil ; in iiivolous or vicious pursuits, he had dissi- 
pated a lar;ei)ortiim ot tint property, which, at his father's 
death, ought to have been equally 'livided among himself, 
his brothers, and sisier. The mi-erabie parent felt, when 
it WHS too late, the effects of hi? mistake, c.-d injudicious 
partiality. In me decline of life he was deprived of those 
little indulgences, tho-e sweet reliefs of age and pain to 
which lione-t indu-try is fairly entitled. This fatal error, 
ot whicii i believe every person who peruses this page can 
produce numerous instances, embittered the old man's 
declining days with unavdiling repentance, and hurried his 
son into a disgraceful death. 


SroTiiARD. — Ml. Stutnaid Had thesoul in him of a ge- 
nuine and entile painter. He was a designer, a colour- 
ist, d gio'ipci ; and above all, ho had expression. Ail 
that he wanted, wa^ a more perfect education, for he was 
never quite <'tire of his ditwing. The wuntwasa great 
one ; but if liiose who mo-c loudly ob)'3cted to it, had had a 
tenth paitof lus cominan i over the human figure, and even 
of his knowledge of it, (foi the purposes of expression,) 
they would have ten'tim.s the right to venture upon cri- 
ticising him ; and having that, they would have spoken 
of him witli reverence. His class was not of the very 
highewSt order, and yet it bordered upon the^ gentler por- 
tion of it, and partook of tliat portion ; for siuce the days 
ot the greatest Italian painteis, no man felt orexpre-sed 
the graces of innocence and womanhood as he did. And 
his colouring (which was little known,) had the tiue 
relish, such as it was. He loved it, and did pot 
colour fur effect only. Hu hud a bit of Rubens in him, 
and a bit of Raphael— and both of them genuine ; not 
because be purpo>ely imitated them, but because the 
seeds of gorgeousness and of grace were in his own 
mind. The glowing and sweet painter jyas made out 
of the loving and good-natured man. This is the only 
process. The painter, let him be of what sort he may, 
IS only the man reflected on canvass. The good quali- 
ties and defects of his nature^ are there ; and there they 
will be, let him deny or disguise it as he can. In youth, 
Stothard was probably too full of enjoyment, (and had too 
little energy at the same time, to study properly. In the 
greater masters, enjoyment and energy, sensibility and 
strength of purpose, went together. Inferiority was the 
consequence : but inferiority only to them. The genius 
itself was indestructible. 

Mr. Stothard, for many years, was lost sight of by the 
public, owing to the more conventional elegancies of some 
clever, but inferior men, and the duliiess of public taste; 
but it was curious to seje how he was welcomed back again 
as the taste grew better, and people begtn to see with the 
eyes of his early patrons. The varietu as well as grace of 
his productions soon put him at the head of designers for 
books, and there he has since remained. What he did 
of late for the poems of Mr. Rogers is well known, and 
his picture of the Canterburv Pilgrims still better, though 
we caaaot think it one of his best. Many of his early 
designs for Robinson Crusoe and other works, especially 
those in the^old Novelist's Magazine far surpass it ; aud so 
do others in Bell's British Poets. There is a female fi- 
gure bending towards an angel in one of the volumes of 
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Chaucer in that edirion, which Raphael himself might 
have put ia bis portfolio ; and the same may be said of 
larger designs for editions of Milton and Shakespeate* See 
in particular thosa.for Coinua,%nd fur the Two Ge^teman 
of Verona, where there is a girl in boy's clothes. Mbthing 
can be more true or exquisite than the little doubinil ges- 
ture of fear and modesty in the latter figure, blushing at the 
chance of detection. Stothaid excelled in catching these 
• fugitive expressions of feeling — one of (he rarest of all 
beauties. But he has left hundreds perhap'« thousands of 
designs — rich treasures for tli • colleidor and the student. 
He is one of the few English artists esteeme I on the con- 
tinent, where his productions are bought up like those 
of hi-i friend Flaxman, who, we believe, inav be reckoneil 
among Jiis imitators ; for Stothard's genius was richer 
than his, and included it. 

ENGLISH OPERA IN AMERICA. 

^ THK WOODS. 

It happened unfortunately for those admirable artists 
Mis. and Mr. Wood, that they should have anived in this 
country at a time when our playgoers were not only *>0111 
what exhausted by the great interest creaUd tor ttie Kem- 
bles, hut looking in their particular department of excel- 
lence to an experiment in favour of which the x\orld of fa- 
shion had just embarked not only their purses but their 
prejudices. An Opera-house and the Italians, was the 
cry : and no sooner didt the ^autiful and commodious 
structure for the signors and signoras arise, than even those 
who only felt the soothing softne'^s of the sofas, fancied, 
themselves connoisseurs, and “ lapped iaelvsium," not bv 
the seats but bv the sounds of thn most hediitifui of the 
dramatic temples of America. Those who could not un- 
derstand a syllable of what they heard, protested that the 
eloquence of tonus was quite enough for the car of one who 
truly loved music, and that none but the uncunqiienibly 
obtuse could require an interpreter when a fiddle from 
Florence chose to lift its voice. 

On the subject of musical expression, we would repeat 
a story we have somewhere read of a dispute upon the 
question between a musician, exper* at every instrument, 
an I a painter, equally ready with liispenci'. The inu-i- 
cian agreed to lefer flic decision to tlie eff'-ct which the 
respective arts should produce upon (he waiicrs of a fo- 
reign restaurateur, to whose house the pa r adjourned to 
order a dinner, preceded by a servapi loau'^d widi tne im- 
plements of iheir different arts, 'i'be bill oi fare was de- 
manded, and the musioia.i began passages with h's violin 
now adagio, now allflgro, expressing, in his own imagina- 
tion, pea^sonp and tmst for two. The waiter stared in stu- 
pid amazement ; but neither soup uor toast appeared. 
The musician ascribed the want of • duct to the want of ge- 
nius in the listener, and thoiigiil a more common-place 
dish might be more readily understood by so common- 
place a mind : so he settled on having plain beef, and 
took, first hisclarionet and next hisbabsonn, rumbling away 
to imitate a bull’s roa*', but to no purpose. Our dispu- 
taiits began to growhiingiy; and tfic musician tried to 
express a sheep’s bleating, a calf’s bellowing, a cock's 
crowing — bud neither mutton-chops, nor veal, nor chick- 
ens came for his reward. He now changed his course, 
^ith hand and voice he gave a superalmndancc of Ita- 
lian shakes, hoping it woubl bring macaroni, hut no pros- 
pect followed of anything but starvation. The painter 
could stand the trial no longer. lie sketched a chicken 
upon a scrap of paper, and forthwith the sufTurors cot 
their dinner. We advise any one who still doubts that 
the power of expression in music can have a limit, to try 
the same experiment, and we think, even in the refectory 
under the New-York Italian Opera-house it'^elf, they wifi 
not fail of becoming converts to our incredulity. 

« ••««« 

When we in America get among the Woods we may 
perhaps be excused for wandering rather more largely than 
>s expected elsewhere. But to the shrine of such a god- 
dess as we can ifbw boast of in the Woods, from the wild- 
est roamings we must return and worship. And we re- 
gard it as an event of much and serious importance to the 
taste of our republic, that we are enabled to hear a tong- ^ 
stress so admirable. The clearness of Mrs. Wood's into- 
nauon, the feeling and distinctness with which she utters 
tlio poetry of her music, gives it the double power of at 
once touching the senses and the heart. Her voice is 
^ually remarkable for vigour and for variety ; its transi- 
tions are rapidand from its ''lowest note to the top of its 
compass,” she can make it glance with at once the swift- 


ness of lightning and vHth its brilUancf . Thfik rare faeiKty 
istherq|ttltofmmosllahoriott8 qpdT devoted stndytand 
practice, comUaed with natnimI:dtts1i6catTO|iftQfa very 
high order. Nothing short df siicn^ anion of qjccellence 
innate antf acquired, could havedwfed her to rndhp fMd 
her stand upon the boards of the Italian opera in loiiooD* 
where the auditors are accustomed to the finest effoita of 
the finest talents in the world, But to the unusual genlae 
of a splendid cantatrirs, Mrs. Wood tdds that of an ea* 
cellent actress, botli in tragedy and comedy. This com* 
bination is a very rare one in an English artiste, and if 
Pasta excels her in Italian, we can scarcely name a sing- 
ing actress in our own language who can contend for thie 
palm with Mrs. Wood. We shall be happy, however, if 
^ we could say she had educated her mouth as well as she 
" has the sou nds which come from it. She certainly is given 
now and then to making exceedingly awkwaid facet at 
her own exploits in music ; and in these moments we have 
only li-e resource of looking ** downward to her feet/' 
when our eyes can readily agree with our ears in deeming 
her quite angelic, for her feet are very, very beautiful. » 

Mr. Wood’s theatrical rise, if we have lumrd it rightly 
reported, is a singular one and rather interesting. He was 
working on a farm, and bis '* native ivsod-notgs wild," at- 
tractcil to his plough almost as much attention as wasei- 
cilod to that of Eurns by his excellence in the sister aft 
of song. He strolled carelessly liom praise to praise in 
smaller spheres, to the metropolis ; and there hisuMophis- 
ticated and earnest and sincere character of singing and 
acting, very soon gatnei him the applause of the London 
public, and ere long the heart of the London public’s fa- 
vorite. His history may almost be read in his style ; and 
it is one which can nowhere tell with more effect Ihan in a 
country so eminent as our own for its interest in genius ri- 
sing thus unaided from obscurity to eminence. 

But it is time for us to break off. We must not do so, 
however, without a par'ingwoid to recommend every one, 
even in these bad times, to go once at least to the theatre 
and listen to the artists of whom we have spoken so large- 
ly* It is not every panegyrist who would venture upon 
exposing the subject, of nis praises to such a test. Wo 
can, and the couple we applaud will be the gainers. If 
opera ought to be supported where the mere music is all 
which can be understood, that opera must be more than 
doubly entitled to encouragement which combines with 
the perfection of sound the intellectual treat of the best 
acting and a play which any auditor can comprehend*.—* 
New York Mirror, \2th April, 

THE PARK lllLAiUE Ai M:*W YORK. 

THE KSIIBr.ES. 

On Monday next the Kembles will commence their last 
engagement in America. Our delight of once more be- 
holding their transcendent performances, is mingled with 
deep regret at the thought of their so soon loayiog tha 
scenes which have gained them a buccession of triumphf, 
and in which their departure will create a vacancy that 
can never be supplied. No— other actors may, and doubt- 
less will arise hereafter, endued with a delicate perception 
and forcible expression of the varied emotions which agi- 
tate the human breast : future generations may applaud 
histrionic excellence as great as the present now witness : 
but never can genius or ^ucation, the native or aequirea 
powers of the mind, again exhibit to an a«lmiiing public, 
the unique and soul -enthralling personifications of Miss 
Kemble. When we have once lost that bright particular 
star, whose ascent to the zenith was simultaneous with its 
rise above the horizon, wc may in vain^look for its peer— 
for one star differeth from an other star in glory, ana how- 
ever brilliant in their several spheres, mone may assume the 
station of that which is set— like the lost Plmad, we can 
know it only by its absence from the clustering train of its 
sisterhood — and, while gazing upon the vacancy once ra- 
diant with light, we can say, in the expressive words of the 
poet, *« Heu ! quanto minus ost cum reliquis versari quam 
tui meminisse. 

The advent of the Kembles was an era in onr dramatie^ 
history, which can be paralleled by the single instance of 
the arrival of George Frederick Cooke, in 1812. The new 
aud refined style of acting, which we beheld in Cooke, did 
much to improve the performers of that time, by preaeilt- 
ing a model which may be deemed faultless ; and at the 
present day, the change produced by tne Keinbles in the 
popular style of acting, must be perceptible to all. But 

• Since the date of the above article the Woods have re* 
turned to England.—* Ad. Cat, Idt, Gag, 
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what can imitation avail to replace the peerless original ? 
Wa must gather from such means as imperfect ap idea of 
the prototype, as the faint evening twilight gives of the 
glonesof tne descended sun. The distinct and strongly 
marked personifications of the Kembles, thott|h, like the 
•ttccessive images in a turned kaleidoscope, they can never 
be reproduced, will remain deeply impressed upon the 
memoi 7 of all who claim to be possessed of cultivated tasie 
and refined sentiifieiit. We need hardly advise our read- 
ers to avail themselves of this last opportunity to behold 
them, since public interest is so highly excimd, and such 
appears to be the universal determination among tbe ino^t 
wealthy and literary classes to attend during tier closini; 
•ngageinent, that any recommendation of our'sto that effect 
would be unnecessary. Still our duty as editors, and our 
personal admiration impel us to add our voice, how- 
ever feeble and inadequate, in furtherance of the general 
design. 

Miss Kemble deserves yet greater support and commen- 
dation from the public, for the facility which she has 
accommodated herself to American habits, and bccom>! 
one of us not only in name but in reality. In her varied 
intercourse with the best society tliuiughout this widely 
extended cqtintry, presenting so many differences of opi- 
nion,^ not only upon political matters but those of taste 
find judgment, she has contiived, with a singular and 
felicitous tact, to secure the e<)teem of all ; having often 
obliged to combat and conquer predetermined liosti- 
lity and preconceived prejudices. With an indepeodence 
worthy of all imitation, she has disdained to use toward 
her directors any other tlian the convincing arguments of 
character and actions, and they who came to blame, re- 
iDained*to praise. 

The contributions of Miss Kemble to American litera- 
ture which have appeared in this journal, have laid the 
editors under a deep obligation. Biilliant and sparkling, 
or replete with mournful sentiment, they have been ad- 
mired not less on account of their intrinsic merit, than as 
shadowing forth the tone of feeling and habits of thought 
of their ^ author. May she continue to enrich the store:* 
of English literature with similar efibrS, and find count- 
less subjects in the picturesque scenery and historical tra- 
ditions of our country. 

We are gratified to learn that Miss Kemble, immedi- 
ately after retiring from the stage, will be united to a gen- 
tleman of a sister city, who well deserves to possess so 
talented and accomplished a bride. We shall then meet 
with her in a new relation, and we can truly say it will be 
one in which she will least of all need to consult art— 
with heir noble nature for her guide, she cannot hiil of 
success.— New York Mirror, \9th ApHl, 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 

Doctor Brewster, in his work on Natural Magic, gives 
some striking instances of muscular strength, and also of 
the effects produced by applying tbe principles of the me- 
chanical powers to the human frame, from wliicii we ex- 
^act the following 

Firmus, a native of Seleucia, who was executed by the 
Emperor Aurelian for espousing the cause ofZenobia, 
was celebrated for his feats of strength. In his account 
of the life of Firmus, who lived in the tiiird ceiuuiy, Vo- 
pveus iaforms us that he could suffer iron to bo fogged 
uppD an anvil placed upon his breast. In doing this he 
lay upon his back, and resting his feet and shoulders 
agmnst some support, his whole body formed an arch, as 
we shall afterwards more particularly explain. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century, the exhibition of 
mch feats does not Mem to have, been common. About 
thfijear 1703, a native of Kent, of the name of Joyce, ex- 
Ifibited such feats of strength in London and other parts 
of that he received the name of the Second 

Samson. Uis own persona] strength was very great ; but 
be had also discovered, without the aid of theory, various 
poritions oLthe body, in which men even of common 
Strength mild perform very suiprising feats. He drew 
against )ibli||;Kand raised enormous weights; but as he 
actttaU!^,eg|ub9^ nis imwer in ways which evinced the 
onbrmdos stl«^glh . of his own muscles, all h» feats were 
ascribM to the cause, in the ceurse of eight or ten 
years, however, his methods were discover^, and many in- 
dividhali of ordinary strength exhibited a number of his 
principal performances, though in a manner greatly inferi- 
or to Joyce. 


Some lime afterwards. John Charles van Eckeberg, a 
native cS Harzgerode, in Anhalt, travelled through Eu- 
rope, under the appellatiog of Sainsoo, exhibiting very 
remarjuble examples of his strength. He was a man of 
the raiaolesize, and ofonlinary strength ; anl as Doctor 
Dfisaguliers was convinced that his feats were exhibitions 
of skill, and not of strength, he was desirous of discovering 
his methods ; ami with this view he went to see li;in, ai'com- 
paniedbythe Marquis of Tuliibardine, D»»ctor Alexan- ® 
der Stuart, and Do tor Fringle, and his qwn mechaw’cal 
operator. They placed themselves round the German. 
•<oas to be able to observe accurately all that he di 1, and 
their .success was so great, that tliey were able to perfor.n 
most of the feats the same evening by themselves, and 
almost all the rest when they had^ piovided tue pioper 
apparatus. Doctor D saguliers exhilnted some ol the ex- 
periments before the Royal Society, and has given s'ich 
a distinct explanation of the principles on wiiicn they de- 
pend, that we shall endeavour to give a popular account 
of them. I. The performer sat upon an incline I board, 
with his feet a little higher than ids hips, llu f etwore 
placed against an upright board well secured. Round 
rds loins was placed a st ong girdle with an iron nog in 
front. To this ring a rope was fastened. Tiie ri'pe p iss- 
ed between his legs through a hole in tlm upiigl r boird, 
against which his feci were braceil, and sevuial •.•en or 
two horses, pulling on the rope, weie lOiible to draw him 
outofhis place. 2. lie also f:i iSTu <1 a rope to a high 
post; and having passed it |liroii(''h ,'n iron eve fixed in the 
side of the post some left lowi-r o -.vn, secured it to Ids 
girdle. lie then planted his feet again *1 iIi" post near the 
iron eye, with ids legs coiitracted, and siiiii'. ‘dy stretch- 
ing out his legs, broke the rope, and fell backwards on a 
featherbed. 3. In indlalion of Firm’is, li; l.iid himself 
down on the ground ; and wlien an anvil was placed upon 
his breasf, a man hamnieicd with all Ids force a piece of 
iron with a sledge-hammer, and sometimes two smiths cut 
in two with chisels a gieat cold bty of iron laid upon the 
anvil. At other times, a stone of huge dimensions was 
laid upon his belly, and broken with a blow of the g eat 
hammer. 4. The perfoimer then pb‘ .ed his shouldeis 
upon one chair, and his heels upon anotu.:r, forming, with 
Ids back-bone, thighs, ami leg.s, an arch. One or two 
men then stood upon hi> belly, rising up and down while 
the pcrforuiei breathed. A stoiir* one and a half feet long, 
one foot broad, and half a foot thick, was then laid upon 
his belly, and broken \;y a sledge-hammer— an operation 
which was performed with much less danger than when 
his back touched the ground. 5. His next feat was to 
lie down on the ground. A man being then placed on 
his knees, he drew his heels towaids his body, and, rais- 
ing his knees, he lifted up the man gradually, till, having 
brought his knees perpendicularly under him, he raised 
his own body up, and, placing his arms around the man's 
legs, rose with him, and set him dovvn on some low table 
or eminence of the same height as his knees. This feat he 
sometimes performed with two men in place of one. 6, 

In his last, and apparently most wondmful performance, 
he was elevated on a framework, and supported a heavy 
cannon placed upon a scale at some distance below him, 
which was fixed to a rope attachrd tohisgitdic. Previ- 
ous to the fixing of the scale to the rope attached to hia 
girdle, the cannon and scale rested upon rollers ; but 
when all w'as ready, the rollers were knocked away, and 
the cannon remained supported by the strength of his 
loins. These feats may be biiofiy explained thus The 
feats Nos. 1, 2, and G, depend entirely on the natural 
strength of the bones of the pelvis, which form a double 
arch, which it would require an immense force to break, 
by anv external pressure directed to the centre of the arch ; 
and as the legs and ^highs are capable of sustaining four 
or five thousand pounds when they stand quite upright, the 
performer has no difficulty in resisting the force of two 
horses, or in sustaining the weight of a cannon weighing 
two or three thousand pounds, 'i'he feat of the anvil is 
ceitainly a very surprising^ one. The difficulty, however, 
really consists in sustaining tbe anvil ; mr when this is 
done, the effect of the hammering is nothing. If the an- 
vil were a thin piece of iron, or even two or three times 
^ heavier than the hammer, the performer would be kill- 
ed by a few blows ; but the blows are scarcely felt 
when the anvil is very lieav^, for the more matter the 
anvil has, the greater is its inertia, and it is tbe less 
liable to ^be struck out of its place ; for when it has 
received by the blow the whole momentum of the hammer, 
its velocity will be so much less than that of the hammer 
as its quantity of matter is greater. When the blow, in- 
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deeil, U struck, the man feels less of the weight of the an- 
vil than he did before, beciiise, in the reaction of IM stone 
all the pans of it round about the hammer rise towards the 
blow. This property is illustrated by the well -knojin ex- 
periment of layioga stick with its ends upon two diroking 
glasses full of water, and striking the stick downwards in 
the middle with an iron bar. I’he slick will in this case be 
broken without breaking the glasses or spilling the water, 
^ut if the stick is struck upwards, as if to throw it up m 
the Olr, the glasses will break if the blow be strong; ami 
if the blow is not very quick, the water will be spilt with- 
out breaking the glasses. VVhen the performer supports 
a man upon his belly he does it by means of the strong 
arch formed by his back-bone and the bones of Iih legs 
andiiiiglA. If there were room for them, he could bear 
three or four, or, in their stead, a great stone, to be broken 
with one blow. 

A number of feats of real and extraordinary strength 
were exhibited about a century ago. in London, by Tiiomas 
Tophdin, who was live feet ten inches high, and about 
thiity-one years of age. He was entirely ignorant ot any 
of the methods for making his8treQ{;th appear more stir- 
piising; and he often performud by his own natural pow- 
ers what he learneti hiul been done by others liy artificial 
means. A distressing example of t'ns occurred in his at- 
tempt to imitate the feat of the Cier:nan Sani'ion, hy pul- 
ling against horses. Igiioriint of the method which we 
hfive already described, he ouated himself on the ground, 
with his led agaiu'it two sAiiiip-f und hy the weight of his 
body he succeeded in pulling against a single horse ; but 
in attempting to pull against two horses, he was lifted out 
ol his place, and one of iiis knees was shattered against 
the stirrups, so as to deprive him of most of the strength 
of one of his legs, '1 lie following are the feats of real 
strength which Doctor Dcsagulieis saw him perform 1. 
Having rubbed his lingers with coal ashes to keep them 
fiom slipping, he rolled up a very .stiong and laige pewter 
plate, 'i. Having laid seven or eight short and strong 
pieces of tobacco-pipe on llio first and third fingers, he 
broke theiij by the force ot his middle finger. 3. He 
bro^e the bowl ot a strong tob.icco-pipe placed between 
ins first and thud fingers, by pressing his fingers together 
side-ways. 4. Having ihiustsuch another bowl under 
liis garter, his legs being bent, he broke U to pieces by the 
tendons of his hams, without altering tlie bending of his 
leg. 5. lie lifted witli his ii:eiii, and held in a horizon- 
til position for a considerable liiiie, a uhle six feet long, 
with Haif a hniuliedweight hanging at the end ofit. The 
feet of the table rested again-.t liis knees. G. Holding in 
his right liaud an iron kitchen poker lliree feet long and 
three inches round, he struck upon his bare left arm, 
between the elbow and the wri-it, till he bent the po- 
ker nearly to a right angle. 7. Taking a similar po- 
ker, and holding tlie ends of it in his liand^, and the 
middle against tlie back Of his neck, he brought both 
ends of it together before him ; and he then pulled it al- 
most straight again. This last feat was the most difficult, 
because the muscles which separate the arms horizontally 
fiom each other are nut so strong as tiioae which bring 
tlieiii together. 8. He broke a rope about two inches 
in circumfereflce, which was partly wound about a cy- 
linder four inches in diameter, liaviug fastened the otiier 
end ofit to straps that weut over his shoulder. 9. Doc- 
tor Desaguliers saw him lift a rolling stone of about e^ht 
hundred pounds weight with liis hands only, standing 
in a f'ranie above it, and taking hold of a frame fastened 
to it. Hence, Doctor Dcsagulieis gives the following re- 
lative view of the strengths of individuals ; 

Strength of .the weakest men 125 lbs. 

Strength of very strong men 400 

Strength ofTopham 800 

The weight of- Topham was about 200 lbs. 

One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments relative to the stienglh of the human frame, is that 
in which a heavy man is raised with the greatest facility, 
when he is lifiec^ up the instant that his own lungs and 
those ol the persons who raise him are inBated witii air. 
'1 he bcavirat person in the party lies down upon two chairs, 
his legs being supported by the one and his back by the 
other. Four persons, one at each leg and oneateachsliould- 
er, then try to raise him ; and they lind his dead weight 
to be very great, from tiie difficulty they e.tperience in 
supporting him. When he is replaced in the chair, each 
of the four per^on^ takes hold of the body as before, and 
the person to be lifted gives two signals bjr blapping hU 
hands. At the first signal, he himself ana the four lifters 


be^u to draw a long and full breath : and when , the inba- 
laiKMi is completed, or the lungs fill^^ the second stgn^ iS' 
given fo^ ralring the person from tne chair. Torn* own 
surprise and lhak of his bearers, he rises with tW^realei^t 
facility, as «df he were no heavier than a feather. tVhen 
one of the beareia performs his part ill, by making the in- 
halation out of time, the part of the body which he tries to 
raise is left, as it were, behind. 

Among the remarkable exhibitioitl of mechanical 
strength and dexterity, we may enumerate that of sup- 
poitiiig pyramids of men. This exhibition is a veiy an- 
cient one. It is described, though not very clearly, by the 
Homan poet Claudian ; and it has derived some impor- 
tance in modern iime'>, in consequence of iu having been 

erformed in various parts of great Britain, bythecele* 

rated traveller Belzoni, before he entered upon the moro 
estimable career of an explorer of Kgyptian antiquitias. 
The simplest form of this teat consists in placing a num- 
ber of men upon each other’s shoulders, so that each row 
(onsi»t.s a man fewer, till they form a pyramid terminaN 
irig in a single person, upon whose head a boy is some- 
times place i with his feet upwards. 

REVOLT IN AN AMERICAN S TA TE ’PRlSON* 

A more impressive exhibition of moral courage, op- 
posed to the wildest terociiy, under the most.appalling 
circuiiittances, was never seeu, than th^it which waa 
witnessed hy tlie officers of the Massachusetts slate prison 
in the rebellion winch uccuned about five years since. 
'Three convicts had been sonlenced, under tlie rules of tho 
prison, to be whipped in the yard, and hy some Effort ef 
one of the other prisoners, a door had been opened at 
niid-day communicating with the great dining-hall, ani 
through the wardens lodge with the street. Tho 
dinilig-hall is tong, dark, and damp, from its situation 
near tlie surface of the ground, and in tliis all the prisoners 
assembled, with clubs and such tools a.s they could seiza 
111 passing thiougli the woikshops. knives, hauiiffim, amt 
chisels, with every variety of such weapou.5, were in tha 
hands of these ferocious spirits, drawn away from their 
eiicroacliinents on society, foimiiig a congregation of 
strength, vileness, and talent, that can hardly be equalled 
on earth, even among the famed brigands of Italy. Men 
of all ages and characters, guilty ot every variety of infa- 
mous crimes, dressed in the motley and peculiar garb of 
the lustitulion, and displaying the wild and demoniac:, 
appearance that always pel tains to impiisoned wretches^ 
uere gathered together fur the single purpose of prevent 
ting the punishment which was to be inflicted on the mor- 
row upon iliiee of their comrades. 

Thu warden, the .•surgeon, ami some other officers of 
the pii-ton, were there at the time, and were alarmed at 
the cori»equence'i likely to ensue fiom the conflict neces- 
sary to restore onler. They huddled together, and could 
scarcely be .^aid to consult, as the stoutest among theiix 
lost all presence of mind in overwhelming fear. Thj 
news rapidly spread through tho town, and a suboi'diaat.> 
officer of most mild and kind disposiiioii hurried to th« 
scene, and came calm and collected into the midst of tha 
officers. '1 he most equally tempered and the mildest mail 
in the governnieiit was iii this hour of peril the firmest. 

He instantly dispatched a request to Major Wainwright 
coinniandei of the marines stationed at the navy yard, for 
as!»istance, and declared bis purpose to enter tho liall, and 
try the force of firm demeanour and persuasion upon thj 
enraged multitude. All his brethren exclaimed against 
an attempt so full of hazard ; but iu vain. They offered 
Imii arms, a sword and pi»lol<:, but ha refused them, and . 
said that he had no fear, and, in case of danger, armj * 
would do him no service; and alone, with only a liula 
rattan, which was his usual walking stick, he advanced 
into the hall, to hold parley with the selected, congre- 
gated, and enraged villains of the whole communweaith. 

He demanded their purpose, in thus corning together 
with arms, in violation of the prison laws. They repliedi 
that they were determined to obtain the reiiiission of tb^ 
punishment of their three comrades, tie said it was im-* 
possible ; tbe rules of the prison must be obeyed, and tliei^ 
must submit. At the hint of submission, they drew a UtUot 
nearer together, prepared their weapons for servi^, auc|«. 
as they were dimly seen in the farther enJ of the hall, bjf 
those who observed from the gratings that opened up to, 
the day, a more appalling sight cannot be conceived* nr r 
one of more inoral grandeur, than that of the singlo man* 
standing within their grasp, and exposed to be lorn limb 
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from limb instantly, if a word or look ahould add to the 
alfeady intense excitepnent. r 

That excitement, too, wa4 of a most dangerous kind, It 
broke not lortii in noise and imprecatioiK, but was seen 
only m the dark looks and the strained nerves, that pbow- 
ed a deep determination. The oiHcer expostulated* .He 
reminded them of tim hopclessne^^s of escape t that'the 
town was alarmed, and tliat the government of the prison 
would submit tfi nothing but unconditional surrender 
He $aid that all those wiio would go quietlyv away should 
be forgiven for this offence ; but that, if every prisoner 
was killed in the conle'it, power enougii would he obtain < 
ed to enforce the regulations of the prison. They instant- 
ly replied that they expected that some would be killed, 
that death would be better ttian such imprisonment, and 
with that look and tone which bespeaks an indomitable 
purpose, they declared tiiat not a man should leave the 
nail alive, till the flogijing was remitted. At this period 
of the dis'MisMon, their evil passions seemed to be more 
indarned, and oneoi two offered to destroy the officer, who 
still stood firmer, and with a more temperate pulse, than 
did his friends, who saw from above, but could not avert 
the danger that tbreatunod him. 

Just at this moment, and ill about fifteen minutes from 
^the commencement of the tumult, the officer saw the 
feet of the marines, whose presence alone he relied on for 
succour, filing by the small upper lights. Without any 
apparent anxiety, he had repeatedly turned his attention to 
their approach, and now he knew that it was his only time 
to escape, before a conflict for life liecame, as was ex- 
pected, one of tlie most dark and dreadful in the world. 
He stepped slowly backwards, still urging them to depart, 
before the officers were driven to usu the last resort of 
fire-arms. When within three or four feel of the door, it 


was opened, and closed instantly ngam, as he sprang 
through, and was so unexpectedly restored to his friends. 

Rlajor VVainwright was requested to order Ins men 
to fire ilown upon the convicts through the little windows, 
first \wth powder and then with ball, till they were 
willing to retreat ; but he took a wiser as well as a bolder 
course, relying upon the effect which firm determination 
would have upon men so crilioally situated. 11c ordeied 
the door to be again opened, and marched in at the head 
of twenty or thiity men, who filed through the passage, 
and formed at the end of the hall oppoMte toiheciiini- 
nals at the other, lie staled tliat be was empowered to 
quell the rebellion, that he wislicd to avoid shediiing 
blood, but that he should not quit tli.it hall alive till e\eiy 
convibt had returned to hU duly. I hey seemed balancing 
the strength of the two parties, and replied that some of 
them were ready to die, and only waited for an attack 
to see who wa-; most powe'.ful, swelling that they would 
fight to the last, unless the flogging was. remitted, for they 
would not submit to any siicli iiunHlunent in the pri'-on. 
Major Wainwriglit ordeied liis maiines to load their pieces?, 
and, that they might not be saspcv:tcd of trifling, each 
nan was made to hold up to view the bullet which he 
afterwards put in liis gun This only cau-sed a growl of 
determination, and no one blenched or seemed disposed 
to shrink fiom the foremo=;t exposure. They knew that 
their number would enable them to bear <lown and destroy 
the handful of marines after the fiist discharge, and before 


their pieces could be reloaded. Again they were or- 
dered to retire ; but they answered with more ferocity than 
ever. The marines were ordered to take their aim so as 
to be sure to kill as many as possible— their guns were 
presented— but not a prisoner stirred except to grasp more 
firmly his weapon. 

Siill desirous to avoid such a tremendous slaughter as 
xnust haw followed the discharge of a single gun. Major 
. Wamwright advanced a step or two, and spoke even 
; nore firmly than before, urging them to depart. Again, 
and while looking directly into the- muzzles of the guns, 
inrhich they had seen loaded vvith ball, they declared 
. their intention " to fight it out.” This intrepid otficer 
' then took out his watch, and told liis men to hold their 
ty^ned at the convicts, but not to fire till they had 
arden Mm turning to the prisoners, he said, You must 
give you three minutes to decide— if at 
th^sviP^lPhat time a man reniains, he shall be shot 

eitaatiOiL of greater interest, than this can be con- 
ceived. At onfiend of the hall It fearfhl multitude of the 
most desperate and powerful men hroTpation, wailing for 
the Assault— at the otner, a little band of, disciplined men, 
waiting with arms presentedi Rtid ready, upon the least 
aoiion or sign, to l^gin the carnage— and uieir tall and 


imposing commander, holding up his watch to count the 
lapse pf three minutes, giving as the reprieve to the Uvea 
of numbers. No poet or painter can conceive of a spec- 
tacle of more dark and terrible sublimity— no human 
heiirt can conceive a situation of more appalling suspense. 
For two minutes not a person or a muscle was moved, 
not a sound was heard in the unwonted stillness of the 
prison, except the laboured breathings of the infuriated 
wretciies, as they began to pant, between fear and rd^ 
venge. At the expiration of two minutes, during ohich 
they had faced the ministers of death with unblenching 
eyes, two or three of those in the rear, and nearest to the 
farther entrance, went slowly out; a few more followed 
the example, dropping out quietly and deliberately ; and 
before half of the last' minute had gone, every man was 
struck by the panic, and crowded for an exit ; and the hall 
was cleared as if by magic. 1’lius the steady firmness of 
moral force, and the strong offect of determination, acting 
deliberately, awed the most savage men, and suppiessed a 
a scene of carnage, which would have instantly followed 
the least precipitancy or exertion of physical lorce. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The highest mountains known are the Himalaya in 
Ihibet, particularly the Dholagir oi White Mountain, 
which by one Tneasurenmnt been asi'ertained to be 
2(),H72fcet, and by another, feet high. Almost 

every geographical work coiiliiiii.s a inole showing llu; 
heights of tlie different mountains ; thuiotoiw, into turthrT 
details on this sulijcct wc need not enter, ll may be ob- 
served, however, that, in co isoqiicncu ol their very gieat 
height, many mountain'-, wbeti the atino*»phere^ is clear, 
may be seen at a very considerable distance. 1 be Iliiiia- 
laya moiintaiiH were seen by Sir W. .lones at a distaiico 
of 214 miles, Biucc saw Mount Aiaral 241) miles off; 
Mount Athos was seen by Dr. (!Iarke at a distance of 100 
miles ; tlic Pe.ik of tbe Azores by Don AI. Ciigigal, 120 ; 
and llumlioldt saw tbe Peak ot Teiieriire 100 laibs off. 
Yet, noiwitliManding tbe prodigious height which these 
and other mountains appear to us, they are in reality not 
suflinenily high to alter in any sensible degree ilie figure 
of the earth . 

In ascending a mountain, wc find tliat the higher we 
piocei'd the colder becomes the teinparatuie_ ot the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, unld we at length arrive at what 
IS termed the region of perpetual snow, where snow will 
be invitriably found at certain seasons ol Ibe yeai, or all 
lli« year round. J be boundary which marks the com- 
mencement ot this region is called the snow-hne, and es- 
timated according to its height above the level siea. 

Thus, under the equator, the snow-line is 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; on the Cordilleras 14,0 (m ; 
on the Pyrenees 8,400, 6cc. ; the snow in all whicli high 
regions, it may be observed, is particularly white and 
granular. The position or degree ol elevation at which 
the snow-line is found, varies at ditfereiil seasons ot the 
year; liut at the equator it varies little, owing to the 
temperature of the climale in that regiou,premaining very 
uniform ; this is not the case, however, in more temperate 
regions, where the temperature varies considoiably accor- 
ding to the different seasons, and where the snow-Juie 
therefore is high in winter and low in suminer. As we 
advance into the higher latitudes, where the lempeiature 
is uniformly very cold, the snow-line is lound sidl lower ; 
until wc come to the arctic regions, where the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow -all the year round. 
The cause of snow being thus found on mountains at a 
ceitain height, is that the suns rays do not iinpart any 
sensible heat until reflected from an opaque body ; and 
the tops of these mountains are above the sphere of the 
heat so reflected. Hence, aeronauts, or persons who 
ascend in balloons, find the temperature become extremely 
cold in proportion as they rise into the higher regions of 
the atmosphere. , , . *i. 

In mountainous regions, it frequently happens that the 
snow accumulated on a mountain begins to molt a^ “J® 
under surface, and then the whole incumbent mass fa Is 
down into the subjacent valley, where it overwhelms the 
vineyards, cottages, and every object withm its jeacb. 
A calamity of this description befel the village of Biel 
in Rwitterland. which contained three or , four hundred 
inhabitants. “ One morning,’* says Came m his Warra- 
iive."mostofthe men were at work m the held ; few» 
except the aged or the sick, remained withindoors; and 
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the former were busied ia their household occupations. 
The fall of snow had beon that year unusually heavy, 
hut it could not be conceived that death was to be hurled 
from the distance of two leagues— from the sumnnt of a 
mountain that was not even vUible— butso it was. The 
morntug was a clear and beautiful one, when those who 
were at work in the field suddenly heard a rushing sound, 
and, looking back» saw an immense body of snow issue 
forth from the mouth of a ravine. It bad travel Ic i six 
IViiie^ through this ravine from the precipice where it fell. 
The oillage lay directly underneaih, which was immedi- 
atelv overwhelmed— cottages, gardens, trees, ail disap- 
po.ircd. It w'as but the work of a few moments, for the 
loo'tene I mass foil with the rapidity of a cataract ; and the 
wMi:hed villagers looked on the calm and dazzling surface 
of sn.) w tlfdt slept horribly on their hearths and homes 
Ivn'Mtii. The shouts of the children, the rdieerfnl call of 
th‘' mother, tlie guardian cry of the village d‘\g, were 
now ail Imshetl. They gathered quickly round, and 
plied every effort of sirength and skill to remove the 
snow. The pevants from the nearest hamlets hastened 
to assist, but the snow lay o.n the roof to the de.ath of 
many hundred feet, and for a long lime tlieir efforts were 
in vail!. It was a lingeiing and miserable vvork. foi no one 
knew tlio fate of those who were beneath. The father 
knew not if he were 'hildless, nor the husband if hf> 
should find his wife living or dead. Thev called aloud, 
and shouted duiing their toil, hut notliing save some 
faint groans or cries could be heard. At length, when 
the c.iMopv of^now w.^s romovet^-aiul this was the work 
of some davs— It seemed the dead wore more liapny ilian 
the living who were found. 'Fhe latter were miserably 
maimed and crushed, and they h.id remained long be- 
neath t)ie snow, without food, or light, or motion ; for 
the d.iikuess, they said, was dri'adful to bear. Numbers 
lay dead ; some in the chambers that were scattered above 
(hem, tome without doors in theii little gardens, or wher- 
ever the destruction fou nd 1 horn . They had either lingered 
or died alone, for none in the sudden darkness and terror 
could help the other. Siytv or eiglitv of the wounded 
weie carried to the nearest hospital ; and poverty, sorrow, 
and loneliness, were the fate of every family that sur- 
vived.” 

Such vast masses of snow and ice in tlieir descent often 
detach and carry down with them large fragments of rock, 
which are often found aecuimilatcd at the foot of the 
mountain. The sides of the inounlain. also, from tho 
nisliuigof torrents, liecome furrowed, owing to the trans- 
portation of the siipinficidl soil which has been thereby 
loosened. The mfluence, however, of external phy-ieal 
agents, in modifying the aspect of a moimUin, depends very 
materially oil the n.Uuic of the rock of which the moun- 
tain la composed ; which suhiecl cannot be advantageously 
rliscnssed until vve have given some account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of rocks wliicli enter into llie structure of the 
earth. The nvist destruclive agent however, in detaching 
mountain masses, is water, wiiieh, by infiltrating into the 
interstices of tlie rocks of which they are composed, 
force their layers mechanically asunder. Thus, on the 
2T1 of September 1713, the sumrniu of the mountains 
called Diableret, in Switzerland, fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, a»d buried hundreds of cottages in the ruins. 
The du'^t that was laised by the fall of the mountain 
occasioned, we are informed, for some moments, a dark- 
ness like that of night, although the event took place at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and in fine weather. In 
17.11, near Sallenche in Savov, another mountain fell ; and 
in like manner the quantity of dust raised bv the fall of this 
mountain was prodigious, and remained like smoke sup- 
porting itself in tiie air for many days. Saussure informs 
us that it was even supposed, from the effect it produced, 
that a now volcano had broken out in the Alps, where 
the ravaged of subterraneous fires had never before l)een 
known the iiatbralist Doirati, having been seat to 
the spot, soon dissipated these groundless fears. 

Mountains act on the climate in several ways : they 
attract the vapour suspended in the atmosphere, the 
condensation ofVhich gives rise to fogs, rain, &c. j 
tli.‘y by the aspect they present contribute to reflect 
the sun’s rays, which communicate genial warmth on 
the district around them ; they also, a^ we have else- 
where shown, have a very great effect in interrupt- 
y** L diverting the course of the winds. When, 
furthermore, mountains are crowned with forests, all 
tboi^a beneficial effects are enhanced, and they afford 
the adjacent country additional shelter. The mt^ 
rity of iDountams, and also of hills, are of igneous origin ; 


( that la to say, appear Jo have been thrown up by the 
action qf .yolcanic fires from below the sulrface^ of thq 
earth^upott which belief are founded im tneor^. 
Aecordiqg to the qiie, they were, it Ik presqmed. throwti 
up by aeries of violent and rapid movements j according 
to theqther, they were, it is supposed, upraised by 
unlimited repetition of local and slow movements. 
latter view has been recently ingeniously and ably advo- 
cated by Professor Lyell ; and altbough it may be correct 
when appli^ to the formation of large qpntinents, it does 
not, according to the opinion of an eminent geologist, apply 
to such mountains as the Pyrennoes, and tlie primary 
chains of Scotland. — Chumben'i Edinburgh Joarnul, 


SHORT REMARKS ON MEN AND THINGS. 

[Prom Macnish’s “ Book of Apho.-’isms," 1831.] 

Tlio^c who are ino^t ardently solicitous of obtaining praise, 
and make tlio greatest efforts to attain it, are generalhr 
less .surc«'®sful than those who give themselves no trouble 
about tliu iiiatter. The laltt^r often do unconsciously wbat 
procures tlih kind of iiicenso ? while the extreme care and 
anxiety of the former veiy often defeat the purpose they 
have m vi«nv— so perversely do people refuse a roan 
what he longs for, and give him whai he is tindifferent 
about. ^ 

Persons with small, fine, compressed lips, have ge-* 
nerally much sensitiveness of character, accompanied 
with great irritability, and a tendency to be finical and 
particular. 

Never judge of a man’s honesty nr talents by the certifi- 
cates he pi oduce'k. .Siieli ducuiiieiils arc just as likely— or 
rather mueli more so— to be false as true. The ty'eati^st 
knave can at all times oiitain them in proof of hU mtegri- 
tv ; and any illiterate blockhead may by their mean i make 
himself appear om* of the most learned and acco-nplished 
men of tin* age. No degree of kti ivory or stupidity is tho 
le.i$t har in the way of obtaining the most splendid aud 
unoualifird testimonials. 

One of the greatest mysterie.s is the expression of the 
human eye. It depends upon .something beyonl mero 
organisation, for T have .^eon the eyes of two persons which 
in tbeii structure and colour were, apparently, quite the 
same, and vet the ocular expression of each individual 
was perfectly different. Some owe the expression of their 
countenance chu*Hv to tlip eyes, others to the mouth ; nor 
]'» it, upon the whole, easy to say which feature is the most 
oxp^e^siv(^ I'lie intellect, 1 believe, is more e.ipecia11y 
communicated by the eyes, and the feelings by the mouth. 

I never knew a man of inuginitivc genius who had not 
fine eyes. 

It has been the occasion of snrp.ise to many, that 
Switzerland, the most romantic country in Europe, has 
never produced a po^t. They imagine that the scenery 
should generate poetry in the minds of the inhabitants ; 
but this is confounding the cause with the effect. ^ It is 
not the .scenery whicli makes the poet, but the mind of 
the poet which makes jmetiy of the scenery. Holland, 
perhaps the lamest dhtriet in the world, has produced 
some good poets ; and our own immortal Milton was 
born and brought up amid tlie smoke of London. Spen- 
ser, the most fanciful of poets, was also a Cockney. 

In the modem education of ciiildren, too much time is 
devoted to the cultivation of the mind, and too little to 
that of the body. What is the consequence ? The in- 
tellect, from such premature and excessive exertion, and 
the body, from an opposite cause— a want of exertion- 
arc both iniured. The mind should never be forced on, 
but allowed to acquire strength with the growth of tho 
body ; ami the invigoration of the latter, above all, ought 
to be encouraged , as upon it depends^most materially tho 
future health of the individual. Education should bo 
made a pastime with children, and not a task. The young 
mind, when forcibly exerted, becomes weakened, and a 
premature decay or its energies takes place. It is sew- 
dajous, as well as absurd, to see the manner iti which 
children are confined several hours together within tho 
walls of a school-house. Some parents declare that they 
cannot bear to see their offspring idle j but when a 
is enjoying itself in the open air, and acquiring health, It 
cannot be said to be idle. With health comM strength 
of body, and with strength of body strength of mind, ■ 

There are some people upon whom^ is impottibiq to 
affix a nickname : there is a propriety or force of mma 
about them, which repels the scttorwuet, anamweitt^- 
eoil with ihame upon the contriver. There le an essefttiaJ 
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wmi about a man upon whom aiifticVnamc U easily faslen- 
€•1 ; he is either very weak, or has some very absurd point 
iiidiis character. o ^ t V 

Nevf-r praise or talk of your children to other people, for 
ideiu nd upon it, no person except yourself cates a sin- 
glj fartliiut; about them. 


COMPLIMEJfl’ TO A NEW MARRIED PAIR. 


Ry the r.ATE Mn. Rrainard. 

I saw two clouds at rnorning, 

'J'ingcfl with the rising sun ; 

And HI the dawn they floated on, 

And minuled into one : 

I thought that morning cloud was blest, 

It moved so sweetly to the west. 

T saw the summer currents 

Flow smoothly to tlieir meeting, 

And join their course with silent force. 

In peace each other greeting * 

Calm was their course through h.iitks of green, 
While dimpling eddies play'd between. 

Su'^li beyour gentle motion. 

Till life's last puli<e sliai) heat ; 

Like summer's beam, and miner's stream, 
Float on in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms sliall cease 
purer sky, where all is peace. 


PENN’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


It is worthy of notice that sjinc of the modern ideas res- 
pecting cdiiculion weie s<*t befoie the world more than a 
centiir^ago, by tlie vciu'rablc* Penn. “ Wo are in pain,*’ 
sgys he,*' to make children scholars ; to talk, rather than 
to know ; which is true canting. The fir-^t thing obvious 
to children is what is siMisiblc ; and that we make no part 
of Iheir rudiments. Wo press their memory too soon, 
and puzzle, strain, and load them with words and rules 
to know iramihar and rlietoric, and a strange tongue or 
two, that It is ten to one may never be useful to them; 
leaving their natural genius to mochaiiical and physical 
or natural knowledge uncultivated and neglected ; which 
would be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through 
the whole course of thfiiKliv&^- 'To be sure, languages 
are not to be despised or aegjbcted ; but several things are 
Btill to be preferred. Ohildreii bad latlier l>e making 
tools and instruments of play ; •shaping, drawing, fiaming, 
and building, than getting some rules of iiropiiely of 
speech by heart ; these would follow with more judguieiit, 
and les.« trouble and time. It w'ere happy if wc studied 
nature more in natural things, and acted according to 
nature ; whose rules aie few, plain, and most reasonalde. 
Let us begin wdicrc she begins, go her pace, and close 
always where she ends, and we cannot miss of being 
good naturalists. The creation would be no lunger a 
riddle to us. The heavens, eaith, and waters, with their 
respective, various, and numerous inhabitants, their pio- 
ductioni^, natures, seasons, sympathies, and antipathies, 
their use, benefit, and pleasure, would be better understood 
by us ; and an eternal wisdom, power, majesty, and 
goodness, very conspicuous to us thmugh those sensible 
and passing forms : the world wearing the mark of its Ma- 
ker, whose stamp is £very where visible, and the charac- 
ters very legible to the children of wisdom. And it would 
, go a great way to caution and direct people in their use 
of the world, that they were better studied and knowing 
in' the creation of it. For how could men And the con- 
ndeode to abase it, while they sau) the great Creator 
etaring them in the face in all and every part thereof? 
Their ignorance makes them insensible ; and to that 
iosensibiTity may be ascribed their hard usage of several 
parts .01 tn^iiohle creation ; that has the stamp and 
voice every where, and in every thing, to the 

oba^ryg|r^flris pRvjt therefore, that books have not been 
CQmjwj | g. for "yoiith, by some curious and careful 
natonum^, and also mechanics, in f he La|m tongue, to be 
u^j irt'the schools^ that they mjgh^krn things with 
wotda; thiofis obeiorus and familiar tfkliem, and which 
wouatnake tho tongue easier to be obtaioitt by themr 


TRUE GRKAiNEbS. 

The greatness of the warrior is poor and low ^mpared 
with the niagnanimily of^irtue. It vtgiiihes before the 
greatness ot piiiiciple. Tne martyr to humanity, to fiee*> 
doin, or religion the unshi inking adherent of despised and, ' 
deserted tiuth : who alone, unsupported, and scorned, 
with no crowd to infuse into him courage, no vaiiety of 
objects to draw his thoughts from himselt, no opportunity 
ol eflurt or resistance to rouse and nounsii ciieigy, still 
yields himself calmly, resolutely, with invincible ifliiiau* * 
tliropy, to bear prolonged andexquisitcsutr'eiing, which 
one retracting word might remove ; such a man is as supe- 
lior to the wanior as tlie tranquil and bouiidloaa heavens 
above us to the low earth we tread beneath our feet. 

Great geiieraU, away from the camp, are boMinooly 
no greater men than the mechiinician taken from his work- 
shop. In coiiyersaiioti tiiey are often dull. Works of 
prolouod lliinkitig on geiieial and gieut topics tliey cannot 
comprehend. '1 ue conqueror ol Napoleon, the hero of * 
Waterloo, undoubtedly pu<>scsses great iniiifary taleuts ; 
but we have nevei heard of liis eloquence in the senate, 
or of his sagacity in the cabinet ; and we venture to say, 
that he Wiil leave the world without adding one new 
thought on the gieal themes on wliicli the genius of philo- 
sopiiy and legislation has meditated forages. We will 
nut go down lui illu^tiatiou to such men as Nelson, a man 
gieat on the deck, but debased by gross vic>.'B, and who 
never pretended to enlargement of intellect. 'To lustitote 
a compaiUon in point ol ^talen'-and genius betweeo Buch 
men and Milton, liacun atid iSliakstpeare. is almost au ihsult 
on these illustrious names. 

Who can think of tiiese truly great intelligei’^es ; of the 
range of their minds througii heaven and eaitij ; of tl e r 
deep intuition into the soul ; of their new and glowing 
combinations of thought; ot the energy with which they 
grasped and subjected to their iiiaiii puipose the inhuite 
materiaU of illustration winch nature and lite aifoid— who 
can think of the forms of transceiidant beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which weiu rather emanations of 
their own minds ; of the calm wi'idom and tei vid impetuous 
iinaginatioii which they conjoined ; of the doininiou which 
they have exerted over so many generations, and which 
time only extends and makes sure ; of the voice yf power, 
in which, though dead, they still speak to uaiion-s, and 
awaken intelleci, sensibility, and genius iu both hemt^ 
spheres; who can think of such men, and not feel .the 
immense inferiority of the most gitted warrior, whose 
elements ot thought arc physical toices and physical 
obatructiuiis, and whose employinent is the coiiibmation 
ot the lowest class of objects on which a poweiful mind 
can be employed f '-Chnnmng. 

Govr.uN£ssi:s. — An eiiiiiieut Lngliaii physician states, 
that, of the female inmates of madhouses, the lai geA pro- 
portion consists of women wlio ha\e been goveinesse/j. 
We should like to have this veiihed ; although we agree 
with the author of“ England and America,'’ w hen he 
asks, '* VV hat condition of life is more detestable than 
an English governess ! In England (says he), gover- 
nesses, young, beautiful, w'ell-iiiformed, virtuous, and, 
from the cuniiadiction between their poverty aud their 
iutiinsie merit, peculiarly susceptible, *ure generally 
very liarshly treated ; imprisoned, set to hard labour, 
cruelly irionilied by tlie pareiiU and visitors, worried 
by the children, insulted by the servants ; and all lor 
whdt ! — butlers' wages.” 'The vasi number of this re- 
spectable and educated class of leiuales, and their dif- 
hculty iu piocuring comiortable situations, lorm indeed 
one of the must remarkable cbaractenstics of Euglisli 
society in the pi-esent dayot « 

A UEMAnKABLEt^oinciDENCK.— When Isaiah Thomas of 
Massachusetts was pnnling ins Almanack for 1780, one 
of the boys asked him what he should put o]>i>oaite the 
12th of J uly . Mr. 'i homas beiug eiigagedi replied, M Any 
thing, any thing.” The boy returned to the office, ana 
set** Ram, hail, and snow.” 'The countiy was all 
amazement : the day arrived, when in, actually rained, 
hailed, and snowed violently. From that time Thomas’s 
Almanack was in great demand. 

A Friend in N eed.— A gentleman " unaccttstomed to 
public speaking” becoming embirrassed, whisporecL# hi* j; 
friend—*' Quick, quick! give me a word.’* ** G^tainly’V' 
replied the other, ** what woid do you want?” 
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, ON THE SENSE OF SIGHTS 

Mr. Gordoti lins di.spiit<>d the truth of tlie Berkleian 
theory of vision, publiNhed in 1709, and, on acGuimt of 
itff inherent reasonableness and its agreement with facts 
of sabseqiient discovery, adopted by all succeeding me- 
taphysioiniis 

Before. Clie above era, the whole world believed with 
Mr. Qiyrdon, that* the sight, untaught by uiiy other sense 
could enable aato> appreciate, not only the colours, ana 
visual (“ angular'' or “ apparent”) niagnitudes, but also 
the precise forms, ohd approxiinately, the tactuul (leaL' 
magnitudes, of the objects which surround us ; and, on 
this snbject, the only ditfereuce between the popular and 
the then current philosophical creeds, was, that the for 
mer regarded our perceptions as obtained dirertly from 
the objects themselves, while the latter consideied 
'^images” of them, presented to the mind, as r he imme- 
diate subjects of perception. 

In attempting to maintain the tiiith of the received 
doctrine, I think it necessary, in the first place, to define 
the limits which separate the opinions of Mr. Gordon 
from those of Bishop Berkeley and the coiuinon-smse 
sclioul of Reid, Stewart and Brown, whose exposition of 
the theory is the subject of Mr. Gordon’s attack ; and, if 
I err in my stdtemuiit, 1 trust that Mr. Gordon will set 
me light 

Mr. Gordon is of opinion that a person of mature age 
^ and good understanding, hut Mind from his birth, on 
whom sight should be suddenly be.stowed, vvilliout the 
performance of any paiiilul or disturbing operation,— so 
that his eyes might, nfrer getting aocustumed to the iin- 
pressioii of light, be in all respects healthy and fit for 
their office,— would, on their tiisl application to use, and 
without the as>istaiice of the sense of touch, perceive. 
Dot, as according to the received opinion an uiiriieaiiing 
assemblage nf variously outlined, coloured and shaded 
spots, apparently situated in the eyes themselves, but an 
orderly and intelligible series of signs, from which he 
would at once infer the presence, and an approximation 
to the true magnitudes and distances, of the external 
objects which they actually represent. 

lu opposftion to this hypothesis, we have the striking 
and conclusive evidence allurded by the examination of 
Snccessfaliy treated cases nf congenital cataract, whose 
subjects have all declared that tlmir sight though giving, 
with the assistancf^of cataract glasses, a perfectly dis- 
tinct picture of the colour and vitnml outline of the ob- 
jects before them, alTorded them, when nnassisted by 
toiirli,no ii.fo^natioa whstev^ re.specting their distances 
and real magnitiides, and but very imperfect ioforraation 
respee tiiw their (Iriple-dimensioiied) ./orrMs the most 
familiafji^ects, '^asch as a chair or a table, not being 
with-otPttiiiity recojgnized without the assistance of the 
hands 

I observe that Mr. Gordon endeavours to nullify the 
appeal to thes^ facts, by assuming that the eye, in all 
anch cases is diseased.” Bui he gives no grounds for 
this assumption ; and, so far as we know, from the phy- 
sical facts of the case, the eye which has been snccess- 
fnlly treated for cataract, and which is assisted in the 
office of refraction by a proper artificial lens, affords, 
after becoming accustomed to the stimulus of light. — 
defined vision of ^^vbjects; although its possessojr 


his utter acquaintance, at first, with the meaning of ^ 
mysterious and ever-varying symbols which are preeented 
to his mind by the newly acquired sense, is foe ODme time 
obliged to trust to his practised and perfect setMCjof touch. 
Thruiigh this alone, with the aid of his acute hiej|rfllEi hqi 
is enabled to interpret the new language of sight. wSloh^ 
ultimately, from its rapidity and precision, becoDiee hi* 
habitual medium of cominuniration with the 
world. ' ^ 

Mr. Gordon may now ask — “if vision, nnassiste^W.' 
touch or by memory, as in th« case of a series of hpjfrf 
objects placed, at different distances, before the 
Used eye, without the presence of knowp «l|piijlAird|E'Jof 
comparison, be incapable of communica^ 
any knowledge of the dimensions and 'thosh ; 

objects ; how comes it that the . 

lar situation, can enable the mind to jndjgc'of dimc4t« 
sions and distances of tiios«^nk^w« My 

answer is, in the words of Dr. in two 

words,— the “ different feelings*’ are pq^ceived 
in the eyes when directeil alternately to near and to 
distant objects, and which are truly referred by the 
possessor of practised sight, to the relative proximity 
and distance of the objects 

Of i\\esr feelings, Mr. Gordon wholly denies the exis- 
tence. He says: — “ My first objection to Dr. Brown’s 
explanation of the manner in wliicl^he knpWl^dge of 
distance is acquired is, that no bumaiimjif|g''ft)g|^8oioa9 
of feeling, or remembers to have ever^ifelf, 41^90 rJ^visqal 
sensations” to which he alludes. 'And to a*^ 

gesting and conihiniiig feelings, a tho 

existence of which we are altogethet^^^^jiibi^ 
as originally co-existing with others, Or as sobsequently 
suggesting them, is to state what appears to me to he 
altogether at variance with rational philosophy.” 

Of their reality, however, any one may conviuce him- 
self, by looking, alternately, at the distant objects seen 
through a glass door, distant a foot or two from the’ eyes, 
and at the bars of the door itself, or at the streaks and 
flaws ill the glass. If his sight be perfect, he will find, 
that while his attention is directed to the distant objects, 
he has not distinct vision of tlio.se in the glass, though 
situated in the same lines of sight; and vice versa:— for 
the success of this experiment, witli a short-sighted per- 
son, the use of proper spectacles will be necessary. At 
the instant of shilling his attention from the one set of 
objects to the other, he will be conscious of a distinct 
sensation in his eyes ; similar, in looking at the near ob- 
jects to that which attends a muscular exertion in any 
other part of the body ; and analogous to mnsoular re- 
laxation, ill looking at the di.stant objects. Dr. Brown 
has injudiciously mixed up this sensation, which is a 
trne measure of distance, with the sensation occasioned 
by more or less of the retina being *occapied by the ob- 
ject of vision, which sensation is simply a measure of th^ 
angles subtended, at the eye, by the virions diameters of 
the object, and no measure whatever of the distiucesand 
magnitudes of unknoum objects. 

No doubt is entertained by physiologists, that the' 

“ strain of the eye,” in looking, with one ey^, nt * ^ry 
near object,— which is part* of the feeling in qnestionf 
is occasioned by a violent and painfnl effort, to incriiie 
the refractive power of the eye : bi^ whether the sent of 
this effort be in the crystalline, lehs' ehdeavonring to as- 
sume a more nearly 8pheri|^l in the strong eii^rnat 
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muarlf'a of the eye pressinff, or (he delicate ciliary 
proceeseM contracting^ the globe laterally, ao as to iixtc€ 
theSranAparent part»*or cornea, into the Ibrnf of the 
section ofu sphere of smaller radius, and to increase its 
distance from the retina,— -has heeii the subject of doubt ; 
—Kepler rnuintaiuiiig the last of those hypotheses, Leen- 
wenhoe<A. Descartes uml Dr. Y'ouiig the first, aii<^ Sir 
Evcrard Home, frmn the accurate micrometrical observa- 
tions of llaiusdeni the second, which for many reasons is 
tlie must probable. It is impossible to (|u)t this part of 
the subject, without remarking how expressly aud ad- 
mirably, here, m in innumerable other instances, iiiaiii- 
niate- nature is filled for the convenience and pleasure of 
man and oi>' the mure perfectly constituted aiiiiimis. The 
toss of one eye greatly impairs the power of estimating 
distances, by depriving the individual of the seiisatiuii. 
jiist referred to, occasioned by tiie connerfjeneg of axes; 
although, in conronnity with the universal and hcautifnl 
law of coinpeiiNntiori, there can be little doubt that in 
such cases the sensation occasioned by adaptation of focus 
in the remaining eye becomes, through the greater atten- 
tion' paid to iti heightened and improved to a degree 
which rempdias in some measure, the iiiconvenience 
resulting from the loss of its feiluw. But were ligh» not 
subjected to the existing laws of recliliiifal rndiatiuii 
(whether of flying atoms or of mere uuduhilions) and 
refraction, the compenaation here adverted to would not 
happen, and the single eye could interpret the distances 
of known objects on/^, by the ineasiire of the angles 
which they subtended. 

Of such pajpable existence are the viMiial sensations 
now disbelieved by Mr. (iordun, that tin y constitute an 
obvious and insuperable, tliough almost the only remain- 
ing, Jifficulty, in perfecting the illusion attempted in .such 
works H.S the great paiiuruniH of London, in iMr Horner’s 
Colusspiiiii, tile pictures of the Dioraina, &r. Tiiere, the 
perspeclive both linear and aerial, the eliinr osciiro and 
colouring, are ail that can be desired. Yet the specta- 
tor cannot be deceived in thinking that he looks at 
something more than a painting 'fhe third dimension 
is wanting. The Mpacepenetrating piiwcr of lii.s eye i.s 
not called into action He tinds that, with the same 
focal adjustment and the same convergenrv of his eyes, 
he sees^ with equal distinctness, the nearest foreground 
and the most distant horizon of the picture \ — and the 
illusion is gone. 

It is possible that the common place arguments which 
I know now advanced may not have the effect of induc- 
ing Mr. Ciordon to ahandon opinioiis which he appears 
to have held for at least eight years; and it is very proba- 
ble that he may discover defects in iiiy sfntenieiit of 
those arguments. In this case, 1 hope that he will 
favour me with a reply, adhering as closely as possible 
to tbe siihject immediately under discussion, and, for the 
aake of clearness, to the terminology of the modern 
Scottish school, according to which the active immaterial 
mind is the only sentient and percepient ; the acts of 
seeing, hearing, snieUing, tasting and touching are sensa- 
tions and perceptions, and are also, with the addition of 
reasoning, willing to, operations of the mind; colour, 
figure, sound, taste, smell, feel and weight are sensations 
of the mind, and also, with the addition of extension (or 
apace) are qualities or properties of matter suggested to 
the mind by the corresponding sensations. Mr. Gordon’s 
rnancialioii of his arguiuf^nt, “The sensations which the 
lenae of sight seem to me to comprehend are colour 
apaC9,4nd figure,’' inclitie.s by far too much to the loose 
phraseology of the exploded school of Hume ; which, by 
an unia^tiooBl vagueness of language, by an unpbilosu- 
phiqal uisregard of axioms founded on common sense, 
aujfl by fertUa^A^empts to build the edifice of mental sci- 
ebea withdipH||m siihstructions, has, with 

tbe reivayAiM^if dm Indolent, (he igimraut and (he in- 
tereated'^jflAe iailnlte harm to its character, und disser- 
vice nniversal cause of ' philo 90 |>hical know- 

ledge, j ^ fa rnat that Mr. Gordon will tatr^' my request in 
good palpand will not by unnecessarily 
we citnished conventional terms, gl4te the ** small 


wits” occasion t ) ridicule tbe supposed ioconclusiveneas 
of metaphysical argument*. In the same hope, and not 
in the spirit of verbal criticism, I shall now take a retro- 
spect of his e8.say, for the double purpose of answering 
any arguments that may have escaped my observation, 
and of indicating, by Italics, his deviations from the 
received technology. 

Page li29, cohiuiii : “ Every visual object expresses 
a sensation of colour space and figure.” 

P. 130, c 1 : “ Do we not in looking rouud a room see 
directly that it occupies a certain area or space V” Sav- 
ing the words directly” and “ space,” no doubt has 
ever been expressed that this question may he uiisw'ered 
in the affirmutive : area (ungiilar, apparent, or superficial 
dimension) is the object of purely visual perception, but 
so IS not space or ^olid dimension. 

Loc Cit. “Cun we believe that no difference is di- 
rectly seen between the small bush and the large tree ?” 
This is not a fair subject lor argiimeut. It fs true that 
a ditTerence is visually perceptible ; but that dilference 
consists, first in the ramilicutiou aud foliage ; secondly, 
ill the aerial perspective resulting fioiii the blue haze 
which softens the lints of the more distant tree, nud 
thirdly in the linear perspective, wiiicii diminishes tbe 
leave.s of the tree and the asperitie.s of its bark into in- 
distinguishable points. AhstinQt the atmospherical ef- 
fect, aad make tiie shrub,*^ in all other respects except 
apparent magnitude, an exact miniutuie of tiie tree, and 
on Mr. Colon's hypothesis, no dilVereiice whatever, 
direct cr uifeired, would be perceptible: yti, in truth, 
theie wutihi be u great dilfereiice ; that arising from the 
different couvergeiicy uiwl focal adjustment of the eves, 
necessary for distinct vision ol tlie two separate objects. 

P. 130, c. '2: Dr. Brown happens to say that ** Light 
which comprehends all the Vrinelies of colour, is the 
chject, and the only object, of tlie sense which we are 
considering;” and this is peifectly true, as Mr. (lordou 
will admit on a review of the general subject of optics. 
Mr. Gordon takes the popular view ol Hjht, as uii unde- 
liued “ something wilhoiit winch colour, vcsible space 
uod figure could not he sei n.” Dr. Brown takes the 
scientific \iew of it, as (on the etheriul hypothesis) an 
iindul ilion propagated on all sides from some source uf 
light, and reflected and relracted in all possible diiec- 
tions by the muteiial bodies on which the undulations 
impinge. Surely, on tins view, there can he no moie 
difficulty ill conceiving the variously loloiited liglit.s, cur- 
re.sponding to the different \eloeiiie'» ol iindnlafion, from 
dS'^OUO, 000,000,000 to 707,000,000,000,000 vibrations 
ill u second, projier to each tint uf the visible spectrum, 
as the only tihject of tbe sense of sight) than iii conceiv- 
ing the variously pitched sounds cunespuiidiiig to the 
different velocities of vihralion, liuui Pi to 40,000 in a 
second, proper to each note of the audible scale, us the 
only objects uf the sense uf hearing. Prom' a aut ot duo 
attention to the merely physical part of the question, and 
from his not adhering to any fixed iiomeuclutnre, Mr. 
Gordon's iiieuning, in this part of his essay, is here and 
there rather obsciiie. 

P. 131, c. 1 : “ Wo have now to examine what the 
author means by calling ’dolour tbe original semation of 
sight, it must be remembered, that, as used by Dr. 
Brown, colour does not include space or figure. It is 
sometliiiig perceived by itself. Now I cannot help 
thinking, that as an actual sensation, colour, without 
space and figure, is us unintelligible as light.” The drift 
uf this passage is not quite obvious : but, for argument’s 
sake, I may ask Mr. Gordon w'ly light^ like every sub- 
ject of thought, may not be considered and imagined 
abstractedly. Suppose a person immersed in a mist of 
sufficient density, and with sufficient privation of light, to 
render his own body invisible to him, would he not be 

• ** Whan twa men are arguing, and the ta’en disna ken 
what himsel’ or the t'iclier' is speakin* aboot, — that's 

mfftaphecsica:" Mathews at Houi€.^k. di^erent autho- 
rity says of one tribe of the then exisuug metaphysicians,— 
** fla savant ce’ qu’ils cherchent— 'ce qu*fls ne savent pas.^'r- 
Leihnitx* 
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In n nitttHtion, not only to imagine, bat actunlljr to see a 
uniform expanse of dark rjrey light, without figore or 
apace, "not area or srtperji§ies, bat the triple-dimen- 
aioiied sparer (posseasiiig lt*ngth, breadth and (hicknebe,) 
which ia spoken of in technical language* If he can tee 
this grey liglit. cannot he conceive the posaibilitj of such 
an iilteration. of the laws of light, as might convert this 
• light into red, bine or any other colour? If no, 

clMonr without figure and (real) space is** noi “ unintel- 
ligible.’* If Mr. Gordon ha\e inisiinderstuod Dr. Brown's 
** space** to ini .m area, he is so far right in his opinion ; 
for colour cdUuuL be supposed to reside in a mathemati- 
cal poifd- 

Tiie above remarks are intended as an answer to Mr. 
Gordon’s “first** objection, p. 131, c. ‘2. His “ second’’ 
objection, p. 132, c. 1, is based upon too limited nn in- 
terpretation of the phrase “tactual 8en8atiun“ employed 
by Dr Bro^n. If, as i.s supposed by Mr. Gordon, the 
phrase be restricted in its application “to those cases in 
which we look at a bnd\ held in the hand,** the tactual 
sensation mii.st be a stranger to ali classes of animals, 
except man and his quadrumanous relatives of the forest. 
Vet the hawk, the bull, the wasp und the tiger will 
spring and sloop with unerring precision upon their vic- 
tims, although they may previously have had no opportu- 
nity of ascertaining by tcKlual |^xperimenl the real dimen- 
sions, and cannot tlierelbrc measure their distance by 
the “ apparent** size, of the objects of attack. The bird 
and beast arc undoubtedly guided by the sensations 
appropriate to the divergency of light, so oftrn referred 
to ahiive, and by their knowledge of the intervening 
ground and of the surruiindiiig objects : nnd it may be 
conjectured that the insect is similarly enabled to mea- 
sure the distance of his mark, by the situation of the 
individual pair of lenses, out of all his nuinerouK and 
imiiioveable eyes, through which he has, /or each sucres- 
sice moment, distinct \i>ioii of the ohject. But when 
the real dimensions of the object are known, as in the 
case of the house imagined by Dr. Brown, “apparent** 
size, or the area occupied on the retina h> the image of 
the house, comes in as a suliiable auxiliary to the other 
means of estimating its distance \ and the knowledge 
thus acquired assists us again, in correcting the estimate 
from liis “apparent” and supposed real dimensions, 
which we bad formed of our distance from the liorsemaii 
approaching the house. Contrary, therel'oie, to Mr. 
Gordon’s belief, “certain ra).s of light” can “suggest 
tactual feelings which we formerly had of an object sepa- 
rated perhaps miles from touch “ the real object of 
sight IS [\ariously colouied] light;** and the house and 
the horsemen are “seen by us,” becau.se tlie ethcnal 
undulations propagated from their surfaces alTect our 
retinae, in such a manner, as to caa.se the sensation of 
divers colours, in a certain arrangement; which the 
mind, thrniigll constant practice, and with the numerous 
aids already detailed, almost instantly interprets to sig- 
nify the existence, at certain distances, of a house and a 
horseman : — I say almost, m>cause although the complex 
process of attention to the various separate criteria of judg- 
ment with which the eye is endowed, may appear, and 
in coiiiinou language is called, inytantaneous, it must never- 
thi'less occupy a certain portion of time, however short. 

At page 132, col. 2. There is acurioitS misapprehen- 
sion of Dr. Brown’s meaning, when he sa\s that a piece 
of white, paper, looked at through a coloured or convex 
gl iss, seems to acquire the colour of the glass, or to be 
increased in size, thongh it really continues precisely of 
the same colour and dimensions : The plain meaning is, 
that to the same eye, without the interposition of the ab- 
sorbing ur refracting medium, the paper would iiiaintain 
the same appearance, or continue precisely the same 
and it is unnecessary to answer the remarks which have 
arisen out of this misconception. The argument from 
the structure and powers of the microscope cannot be 
answered, without a detail unsuitable in this place ; bat 
Mr. Gordon will find, on looking into the theory of that 
instrument, his objections answered by facts which are 
mere corollaries from those above stated. 


. Mr. Gordon’s arguments from the sight and habile of 
infants, leheii fully stated, answer kh^^mselves. |i 

the first sense of the infant, that is called into actihSi 
and the only sense which is essential to the preservation 
of its existence. Sight gradually comes into play, bat 
is at first quite as deceptive as the sight which has been 
suddenly given to the adult blind from birth. The prin- 
ciple of cuiiosity seems to be born viiih us; and “the 
desire of handling objects,** as is truly said by Mr. Gor- 
don, “is universal among infants.’* The infant hao 
learned to associate the joint presence of the coloured 
rays of light, in his eye, und of the objects from which 
they emanate in the hemisphere which is visible to him^ 
He is conscious of the piesent existence of a variously 
coloured surface, indicative of the existence of sundrt 
tt.ateriul substances; but of distance, or the third dL 
mension of that surface, which converts it into space, his 
notions ute, at first nil; and, for a time, extremely im- 
perfect. He pushes out his little hands in a wrong di- 
rection, anti Kometimes beyond the object which has 
attracted his sight ; and anon will fanej the moon for a 
plaything, and cry because he cannot have it* How fre- 
quently, also, at mature age, is the size and-space-mem 
silting power, which Mr. Gordon considers os direct and 
accurate in its concliiHionH as touch itself misled by the 
state of the interposed iiieditiiii ; a short figure, close at 
hand, magnified by mist into a distant giant ; and a tall 
man, .seen through four miles of the transparent atmos- 
phere of the Ande.s, dwindled into a dwarf; both, decep- 
tions resulting fioin an undue reliance on the uniformity 
of aerial perspective. This valuable, but not infallible 
or intuitive power, is n(tt an inherent and cognate attri- 
bute of sight ; but is slowly built tip of the various ele- 
ments enumerated. Through constant practice, we 
acquire the power, by a succes.sive aeries of efforts of 
attention to each of those elements, of estimating size 
and distance with wonderful accuracy, and with a rapi- 
dity which baffles direct observation of their sequence, 
and whicii ha.s therefore caused the denial of their 
existence. 

D. Butter. 

SultanpAr Awad'h, 9th March, 1835. 

Maps of the Rivehs Hooghly, Bhaghuttbb, 
Jellinghee, Ganges and Jumna, from 
Calcutta to the Himalaya Range, by 
J. B. Tassin. 

This is the neatest, the most complete and the 
most useful work of the kind that has ever been 
published in this City of Palaces. It is strange 
that a publication of this nature should not have 
made its a])pearance half a century ago. It is sure 
to have a large sale and to yield a handsome 
reward to Mr. Tassin for his talent, his enterprize 
and his labour. We should think, that no person 
will now prepare for a long voyage up the country 
without providing himself with a copy, for the 
work, considering the expence and trouble it must 
have required in the getting up of it, is published 
at a moderate price, and its great utility will more 
than repay the cost to the purchaser. It is to be 
had of Messrs. Thacker and Co. for 16 Rupees. 

Chowrinqhbb Tiieatrb.— We were unable 
to attend the Theatre on Monday last, and we are 
sorry for it, for we have been given to understand 
by those whose opinion is worthy of all credit that 
the performance of the Critic was very admirable. 
The part of Puff was so good, it is said, that it 
would be difficult to praise it too much, and Sir 
Fretful Plagiary and Sneer and Dangle were also 
very successful. The Chinmev Piece has been pro- 
nounced a pleasant trifle ; and the ^ea-fight and 
destruction of the Armada were skilfully managf^ 
and with a very picturesque effect. The boaae 
was crowded. 
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THE PRINCE’S GLANCE. 

(Conchdedfrom our last.) 

CONSKaUKNCER. 

Belmond soon felt the efTccts of the Prince’s 
Glance. Evcr;^ one kept aloof from him. It 
vent from ear to ear that matters stood ill with 
him, and that he was in disgrace. Those high in 
oflSce treated him with nidencss ; his former friends 
prudently avoided him ; and when hy chance he 
fell in with one, he was treated with great reserve 
and coldness. His enctnies, (for who has not 
enemies ?) 8howe<l their cruel wit at his misfor- 
tunes, or ironically pitied him. 

Belmond perceived that things were not as they 
ought to be. He enquired here and there. Peo- 
ple shrugged up their shoulders — No one knew 
any thing. Belmond remained tranquil. ** What 
can the mptterbe? every one, I cannot hut perceive 

treats me as if I were afflicted with the jdaguR” 
said he to himself: “ yet I have not given offence 
to any one. 1 have to my knowledge done nothing 
wrong. I discharge my duties with my itsual 
punctuality. What cun the matter be? Fortu- 
nately their friendship is not necessary to my 
hapjpinfjss.” 

He said so aloud, but silently lie thought 
otherwise. It grieved him more deeply than he 
was inclined to confess to perceive that he was 
ahunned, that he was studiously avoided by 
the circle of hi.i acquaintances. His reception 
amongst them was marked with coldness, his 
visits never returned. Renouncing all compa- 
ny he left his house on business only ; he lived for 
and with his family. Blessed with an excellent 
wife, a most amiable daughter, and two very 
promising sons, he felt it the more easy to renounce 
the world, llie charming Erntna, the pride and 
joy of her parents, seemed to he formed hy Heaven 
to bless the noblest man in the world ; yet though 
she had passed her twentieth year no one had 
applied fur her beautiful hand. i:3he was poor. 
Belmond was known to be in rather needy cir- 
cumstances ; liis pay was insufficient to defray the 
education of his growing children, he was therefore 
compelled to edit a journal for which he had not 
great talent and in which he had consequently 
little luck. 

Belmond, not to disturb the serenity reigning in 
his family, concealed his sorrows, his uneasiness ; 
not a word escaped him of the sinister omens 
which he saw written on the face of every one he 
met — they could not see the darkening horizon, 
the heavy clouds apjiroaching the zenith, 'fhe 
thunder burst all at once on them. One day the 
state Archival* sent for Belmond. lie came. Von 
Kuhn received hipi with marked pride, and with- 
out noticing him even hy a look he pointed to a 
magazine, asking, Who has inserted that arti- 
cle about the Budget of the country ?” “ 1 did.'’ 

Who authorized you to ilo it ?” 

There have frequently been similar statements 
in tbiB periodical ; and >’ou never said a word 
against tnem.” 

** A woi^against them ! how could I, never read- 
ing yoiu mmpery Magazine. * But 1 know that 
your instructions arc explicit ; without my permis- 
sion yQU are n6t to conuuuniirate to^any one, far 
less to publish Documents of the Archives.” 

** V^ouH copies of the financial ^^tate of the 
land are ya circulation, there are extracts from it in 


the Hamburg Zeitung. I did not take those Do- 
cuineni;a from the Archives.” 

” All this did not futhorizs you as employ^ 
of the government to give it publicity. Go; you 
will have to answer for this.” ^ 

A few days after Belmond was summoned be- 
fore the Judicial Court. Ere that day appnred an - 1 
other occurrence took place. Tlie dve read- 
ing a foreign newspaper, found some Sill usions 
to a correspondence between the late D&ke and 
the minister of one of the great powers, and being 
curious to see that correspondence he called for the 
original of it. The state Archivar referred to the 
Register for the original papers, who could not 
produce them though they had been entrusted to 
his care. 

The following day some Police OfficeVa entered 
Delmond’s House and apprised him that by order 
of his Royal Highnesss the Duke he was under 
arrest in his house. This said, they proceeded 
without more ceremony to seal his papers which 
they took to hand to the director of the Police. 
What a tremendous blow to his family ! Belmond 
alone remained quiet ; , con.sLious of his innocence 
he endeavoured to console them all 

In the formal examination of Beiuiond’s pa- 
pers which was made in his presence, the requir- 
ed correspondence was not found, but the exami- 
ners fell upon many documents from the Archives. 
He e.xplained how they came into his house; that 
being confined at home hy a severe sickness he had 
received permissiim to take all necessary papers 
that he might do his duties at home. That they 
were not returned he confessed was an omission 
from forgetfulness, to which he pleaded jfl^ilty and 
asked pardon. His private essays, memoranda, 
and letters were then rearl to endeavour to find 
out traces, whether he: had made use of the above 
mentioned secret correspondence. And indeed 
there were some scattered expressions and allu- 
sions in letters addressed to him which looked 
suspicious. 'Fhcre were also found copies of his 
private letters in vvhicli were some unmeasured 
expressions about the election of the new Presi- 
dent by the new Duke, whom he termed in a 
humorous style, a favorite; other articles referred 
to some jihilanthropic alterations and new institu- 
tions made by the new Duke and his Mentor, from 
which he sarcastically promised immense benefit 
to the country at large. Belmond represented 
that these letters whose dates were a sufficient 
proof, were written within the first mouth of Duke 
Ludwig’s assuming thc^eins of Government, 
since which time he had repeated reasons to 
change his mind upon those matters, as well as 
every body else ; he further represented that those 
paragraphs that now gave umbrage were but super- 
ficially expressed opinions to confidential friends, 
which could witu no better reason be brought to 
bear against him than any verbal ^expressions. 

But the letters were written. Various para- 
graphs were also found that betrayed discontent ; 
these were eagerly caught at — they served the pur- 
pose to condemn poor Belmond. Sentence was 
jironounced against him, as criminal against the 
State and an unfaithful servant o( Government. 

When Belmond heard this unjust sentence pro- 
nounced against him, he rose, and addressing the 
Court he said, ” You are determined to find crimes 
against me, and you find them. I confess that 
from forgetfulness a few documents were left in 
my house, which ought to have been returned to 
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the Archives, but did the State receive any harpi 
from it? 1 say, No. 1 confess farther tl^^t in 
confidential expressions towards friends^ I gave 
the sincere interpretations of my thoughts about 
the changes and alterations made in the state, m 
words as well as in letters. Did any damage foU 
Jow from it. Again I say no! By referring you 
, to giore recent letters to my friends, of which 
copies lie before yon ; by more public expressions 
in later numbers of my journals, it would be easy 
to convince the most incredulous, that 1 had since 
totally changed iny opinions, that I have spoken in 
the highest terms of the very same alterations 
which 1 too hastily condemned at the beginning. 
But of what use would it be? I was at the begin- 
ning of this mock trial, condemned to be found 
guilty. Lst me ask the Question if there is any 
one amoiig'^t you, my jiuiges, who can lay his 
hanrl on his heart and say, I never committed a 
fault from forgetfulness, I never made use of 
words, spoken in confidence to friends, which 
could not bear to be brought on record ; let ray 
private letters be opened, nothing to criminate me 
will be found in them.” 

Us continued to speak shmetime longer, lie 
spoke with the pride and energy of conscious inno- 
cence. Hia voice, which was scarcely audible in 
the hsgimiing rose in proportion to the indigna- 
tion his speech created amongst his conscience- 
stricken judges and accusers, and was heard in 
spite of their loud murrniirings. Not willing to 
hear him any longer the President ordered him to 
he silent and remanded him to jirisou. 

When silence was restored, the old Counsellor 
Von Erlach rose and said in a loud tone of voice : 
‘Ms it justice to stop the man's mouth in the 
middle of his defence ? J upitcr seldom uses his 
thunders but when he is in the wrong. 1 say fie 
ii})on you to doom a man like foul i^ends. 1 protest 
against this iniquitous proceeding. 1 demand that 
my protest shall be inserted in the Protocol. 1 
wash my hands in innocence 
They tried in vain to bring the old gentleman to 
a different way of thinking; they warned, theyin- 
iieatcd him in vain; in vain was he threatened 
with the high displeasure of his Royal Highness the 
Duke, “lam grown grey in the service of the State. 
pf ith one foot in the grave, shall 1 lend my hand 
m this shameful proceeding? Never. Shall I sink into 
it with such a blot on my character ? No! Go, 
trouble me ifb longer with your entreaties ; if not 
in this world, you will have to answer in the next 
for your iniquitous judgment. His Royal Highness 
will think of me as he pleases. But should he 
approve of this trial, then — let me beg leave to 
think of him as I please.” 

The Duke suffered the law to have its own 
course. He as well as the Baron heatd of every 
proceeding, of Belmond's imprisonment, as well as 
the sentence pronounced against him. But when 
the disrespectful expressions of old Erlach were 
reported to him he started with surprise. All the 
courtiers around him observed attentively the 
Glance of the TPrincc. “ Are we to ruin Erlach 
also ?” was legible in every countenance. 

Belmond's hou|e was now the house of mourn- 
ing ; the father was wanting. He was confined in 
the state prison, accused of heavy crimes. Not 
even his wife nor his children were permitted to 
see him ; no one was admitted to visit the poor 
man ; though the prohibition was superfluous, for no 
one, except his family, cared to sec him. Only a few 


weeks after the calamity hia family were in 
how to carry on the common ^lousehold c^peiM|r 
Mrs. ET was under the painful necessity to go 
borrowing; trifles were given by a few, formerly 
intimate friends; many begged to be excused say- 
ing that— but why repeat what every one knows? 
She, and every member of the unfortunate family, 
were studiously avoided, as if tRe mark of Cam 
were stamped on their foreheads. When not ob- 
served in time, from a distance, people turned hack 
abrufjtly for fear of becoming contaminated by 
breathing in the same atmosphere. 

THE JEWELLER. 

Duke Ludwig had his likeness taken to be set 
m some d.ozen of golden boxes with brilliants and 
pearls for the purpose of making presents accord- 
ing to Royal usage to ambassadors, messengers of 
good news, authors who dedicated hooks to him, 
&c One autumn evening as Baron Felilmann 
walked through th> town wrapped in his mantle, 
and passing tise house of the Court jeweller he 
had the fancy to enter and see if the ordered boxes 
M'ere in a .stale of forwanlness. 

The jeweller Hurpnseu at tlie unusual appear- 
ance of the President received him in his shop and 
seemed somewhat embarrassed. Though the 
boxes were in the ailjoining room yet he did not 
conduct him there. IJinler some pretext however 
he rail into that room, and soon returned with some 
boxes. Whilst the B.irou was looking at them, 
the door of the adjoining room opened, and a 
young lady attempting to conceal tho tears trick- 
ling from her eyes came out of it; the Baron o.i 
looking at the fair maiden, turned alternately 
cold and warm, his beautiful supper companion 
stood before him, the same who on a former occasion 
had made such a <lf*ep impression on him, and 
whom, in spite of state business, he never could 
forget. 

He silently bowed to her. With downcast eyes, 
vet blushing on recognising a former companion, 
sue hurried through the shop towards the glass 
door entrance. As the jeweller was about to open 
the door he remarked to' her : “ You are not well, 
madam !” He had scarcely said these words when 
fainting she sunk in the arms of the jeweller who 
brought her to tlie nearest clinir, whilst the Baron, 
With .1 bcdT.nig heart, and the jeweller’s wife soon 
after came running witli a glass of cold water. The 
lady on taking a few drojis of it recovered, and 
a few miniiies after said, “ I am quite well now. I 
beg pardon t\)r ha\ i ig occasioned .so much trouble.” 
She now rose to depart, nor could she be prevailed 
upon to remain a rnornsnt longer. “ Permit me 
to take the jirivilege of an old acquaintance to 
accompany you home” said the Baron, who, not- 
withstanding her declining it, |ook her arm to 
conduct her. The various questions which he 
addressed to her in the way w;ere answered in 
monosyllables ; with cold politeness she replied to 
his expression of sorrow at renewing their acquain- 
tance, only after such a long time, and in circum* 
stances seemingly so distressing to her. But tho 
poor girl could scarcely speak in her endeavours 
to suppress her tears. The few words she said 
were scarcely audible. Her voice was that of a 
dying person. She trembled on his arm as if 
walking on her last journey. All oh a sudden 4he 
courtesied and disappeared. 

The President of the Secret Council seemed 'to 
have Ion his seuse.s he neither could bear nor see; 
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he stood still and dreamed aloud: ** Ho'v very 
beautiful she is ! God, what an an^rel !*’ He at last 
thought of returnihg to the jeweller to enquire the 
name of the beautiful ladv, and tlie cause of her 
tears, and m his anxiety to become acquainted with 
that, and so many things else he was desirous to 
know, he ran himself almost out of breath in a 
4|uite different direction from the street the jeweller 
lived in. He had nothing better to do now ihan to 
correct his mistake and to turn on his hed. By 
way of excusing himself for his own folly he 
thought : “ To be sure I am a fool, but then, 
how beautiful she is, bow surpassingly handsome ! 
Angel, why dost thou despise me In half an 
hour he was with bis Jeweller, who conducted him 
immediately into the room in which the jewel 
boxes were placed. 

The name of the angel was Emma Belraond. 
But only after returning several times to the qiies. 
tion did he succeed in drawing from the jeweller 
the cause of her tears. The young lady with- 
out the knowledge of her mother, of her whom 


^ J young man, the same with whom 

she hjid supped the year before in a tavern— the 
same of whom she had^o often dreamed, awake or 
asleep— the same who diad been so respectful, so 
amiai)lc, so singularly obliging in his ways — with 
whom her heart and imagination were so frequent- 
ly occupied with so much secret pleasure— though 
in her solitary meditations she had so often wished? 
hoped, and prayed to meet him again i yet se’eine 
hmi so uncvpcctedly, so suddenly before her 
under the name of the personal enemy, as she 
thought, of her unfortunate father, the poor 
dromimg girl totally lost her presence of mind j 
and had fainted aivay. Reconducted home by him 
she could scarcely believe what had passed. But 
now seeing the pearls which she had made up her 
mind ^cver to see again, she could no Iqnger doubt 
It. She took thern out of their elegant box, 
pressed them sobbing to her heart and silently 
repeated, “ I have them then again, and now twice 
dear to me !*' 


grief had thrown on a sick bed, had sold to him a 
string of pearls with diamonds, the sole inheritance 
of an aunt, that she might be enabled to go on with 
the necessary household expeiices. She had re- 
lated, under frequent interruptions of sobs and 
tears, *how her poor innocent father reduced by 
hard and long labour to a very delicate state of 
health was now incarcerated in the state prison, 
and that compelled by dire want she came to en- 
treat him to become the purchaser of tlie only relic 
of her dear departed aunt. That he, the jewel- 
ler, had purchased accordingly the precious pearls 
yet giving her the promise that he would return 
them for the same sum any time within a twelve- 
month, and that ** 

“Send the pearls back to her immediately, 

I say ; within one hour you shall have the sum 
in your hands. Don’t forget, let it be sent im- 
mediately !” cried the Baron whilst he left the 
jeweller’s shop throwing the door violently behind 
niin. 

It was dark already when the jeweller returned 
the pearls into the hands of the astonished Em- 
ma. She was reluctant to receive them back. 

“ Oh as to that, do take them, you must take them” 
replied the jeweller with visible anxiety : “ I have I 
the most positive orders to return them into your | 
hands ; the sum 1 paid you has already been returned j 
to me.’' “ Do not mock me, I am unfortunate | 
enough” cried Emma Belmond. The tender heart- ’ 
ed jeweller of whom it could nut be said that ! 
silence was one of his cardinal virtues confessed all ! 
he knew. Emma turned scarlet. The jeweller laid ’ 
the pearls on the table and departed. 

His deuarture was quite apropos, as poor Emma ' 
much wished to be alone. There she remained for ^ 
half an hour insensible, dreaming, folding and ' 
wringing her hands, and sobbing sometimes aloud. 

The President of the Secret Council was not 
personally known to her, as she lived very retired, 
when she was at the jeweller's, crying for the 
loss of her sold pearls, the jeweller had rushed j 
into the room hurriedlv saying, “Dry your tears 
my dear madam, His Excellency the President of j 
the Secret Council will be here this instant, in fact 
he is here.” At which poor Emma felt much alarm- 
ed, for since tlje fall of her poor father she thought 
she had much reason to be afraid of this great Ex- 
cellency. She suddenly rose and left the room. 

But when passing through the Magazine, she be- 


THE TUTELARY ANGEL. 

Emma in tbe plenitude^ of confidence, of the 
kindness of her powerful secret friend, had re- 
solved to seize the offered opportunity of his in- 
tercession to crave the Duke’s pardon in favo,- of 
her old father. “My father is saved !’’ exclaimed 
Jvmina as she came running with tears of iov in 
her eyes and stood before the bed on which her 
mother lay sick being overpowered by the fainilv 
^lamity: “ My father is saved, I’ll write to the 
rresident,— Oh he is so very, very kind In 
. her hurry to explain she had all at once related 
incoherently the adventure, and her first acquain- 
‘heBwon: Ae poor girl’s heart was 
too full, in describing the Baron’s character, his 

figure from head to foot, it was not the 

picture of a man, it was that of a god. 

We believe readily what is ardently wished 
f()r, hence this relation had the most benefieid 
effect on the sick mother; hope swelled her bosom. 
Mrs Belmond seized with enthusiastic belief and 
confidence that Fehlmann would and could ffive 
his help to restore the father, was enabled to leave 
her bed on the following day. Emma was busy 
the whole day m composing a letter to His Excel- 

cy the President of the Secret Council, Baron 
I Von l*ehlmann; but not succeeding in pleasing her 
own mind she tore up the copies as soon as written 
1 he entreaties of mercy for her falhenwere always 
blended with some tenderness of the heart, which 
to be sure was quite out of place. Yet some- 
thing ouffht to be mtrWuced of thankfulness, 
should It he on account of the pearls only. But 
the difficulty to find words expressing her in- 
most gratitude, without conveying the most distant 
meaning of tenderness, was by no means an easy 
task. Mamma too at ^st began to write letters ; 
but Emma found these too cold and formal. “ How 
can a stranger's heart be warmCd to comraisserate 
pd assist us in our misfortunes, when our cries for 
justice and mercy are expressed so coolly, when 
they convey nothing of the warmtlPof the heart »” 
exclaimed Emma. 

They composed and wrote tUl it became dark, 
and no letter was finished yet#' At last mother 
and daughter agreed that each should try their 
best, they then should unite both letters into one 
taking the best part of each, thus the chilliness 
of the one would be tempered by the glow of the 
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They bad scarcely begun this pious Ubbr, 
vhen they were interrupted by the servant# maid 
entering to announce scypebody. This some- 
body covered with a long mantle stepped in short- 
ly after, and the usual ceremonies l)eing over, he 
said he came by order of His Royal Highness, to 
request both mother and daughter, to be no longer 
^ farmed about the fate of Mr. Belmond. 

\l?s. B. overpowered by the sudden turn of for- 
tune, was ready to embrace the messenger. Em- 
ma speechless from joy nearly fell at his feet, 
j)ut afraid to breathe for fear of losing one word 
she stood still with folded hands, her arms extended 
over her head, her face glowing, whilst from her 
upturned eyes the tears of gratitude trickled down 
her cheeks. 

However, the criminal suit against Mr. B. 
cannot be forcibly interrupted" continued the 
messenger, but let it end how it may, His High 
ness will take Mr. B. and his family under his 
paternal care. 1 hope this assurance may serve to 
tranquillize your minds and banish every kind of 
fear." 

“ Oh how good is /)ur Lord Duke ! may God 
reward him for itl 1 will not Attempt to thank you ! 
Permit me to run with this happy news to my 
unfortunate husband, it will not only console but 
revive the old man !" 

“ He is already informed of all and is now in 
a very cheerful humour. True, that for a short 
time you must renounce tlie pleasure of possessing 
or even of seeing him ; but it lies greatly in your 
power to accelerate his freedom." 

“ In our power ? 0 say, for God’s sake ! by 
what means ?" said both at the same time, ex- 
tending their arms towards him. 

To be silent towards every one, about the in- 
tentions of His Highness and not to mention that 
1 have been here to bring you the welcome new's.” 

“ We shall mention your name to none hut the 
Almighty God in our fervent prayers to him. Hut 
what is your name, if you please ?" asked Mrs. H. 

** Mother, it is the b^mefactor to whom we were 

writing even now " 

«*«««« 

The Baron accepted of their invitation to stay, 
the more readily as he felt that to listen to their 
sutferings, to hear their assurances of gratitude, 
would lighten their oppressed hearts ; he stopped 
the more willingly, being made certain that they 
should remaiiv alone the whole evening. 

“ For some time past men have avoided us as if , 
we were afflicted with a contagious malady" ob- | 
served Mrs. B " even tbose whom we had con- < 
sidered as intimate friends, have found out our 
house no longer." 

“ Accept of me then as your friend in need," 
replied the Baron, and permit me until your 
natural protector is restored to you, to offer 
myself in his stead, and as such I beg you will 
consider me." 

The Baron did not intend to delay longer than 
was necessary to deliver the Duke’s message, but 
the few minute# which were to have served that 
purpose embraced the whole evening. How noble 
was the mother, how angelic the daughter ! 

After Fehlmann’l departure mother anu datrgh- 
ter with a common impulse rushed into each 
other’s arms. Oh God 1 he is saved," exclaimed 
they. Till late at night they occupied themselves 
about the tutelary angel. It was not taken amiss 
when the tutelary angel took the trouble to make 


his apfiearance on many subsequent days to en- 
quire al^ut the wants and desiies of the iamilyf^ 

TUB SBNTBNCK. 

“ You were in the right Fehlmann !" exclaim- 
ed the indignant Duke casting the Judicial acts 
about Delmond (which he held in jjis Iiands) away 
from him : “ Princes are not half so much inclined 
to be despot.s as their subjects to be slaves ! What 
shameful offleiousness ! Then a mere glance of my 
eye is sufficient to put an end to their sense of 
justice and right. These wretched men in the hope 
of pleasing me are ever ready to trample under their 
feet the laws and rights of the citizen. Nei- 
ther life, honor, nor freedom are safe. Well, ray 
dear F iilmann, I understand it now, slaves can 
never be friends, nor can Princes have any, save 
perhaps amongst themselves. Do you then re- 
main my faithful friend, never conceal the truth 
fro n in % wipe away any delusion from |py eyes, 
else I am lost !" The Duke and the'B^ron embrac-^ 
ed each other and renewed their mutual as- 
surances of eternal friendship. 

“ My dear friend" continued the Duke : ‘'is it 
not shameful to discharge poor Belmond from hie 
situation, to banish him out of the Dukedom, and 
to confiscate the little property the old man, may 
possess, all on account of a trifling fault of 
forgetfulness, a few words uttered, many years 
ago, and in confidence to what he thought a 
friend, for the publication of a few accounts in the 
hands of the publifj, the promulgation of which 
was made criminal only by an ex post facto law— - 
The circumstance that the secret correspondence 
was found amongst the papers of my predecessor ia 
office who took them into his house without in- 
forming the Registrar of it, did not go to justify 
the much injured Belmond. They made it a crime 
in him that cither he must have known of, and 
concealed it, or that he had >been ignorant of 
what it was his duty as Registrar to know. lie 
was to be a sinner in either case.” After a few strides 
lie stopped again and continued : ” the noble bc- 
liav'ioiir of Von Erlach shall be made known at 
the public cxpencc. But the case is now coming 
}»cfore tlie highest tribunal ; let us patiently wait 
the sentence and then only let us act. 

The sentence of the highest Tribunal was pro- 
nounced m favor of Belmond. The Duke received 
it with joy. He .sent immediately for the President 
and said : “ Well Fehlmann thou seest, innocence 
has triumphed at last !" 

“ Because," replied the Baron, “ the high tri- 
bunal was informed how incensed thou wast, my 
noble Prince, at the shameful violation of the law 
by the Court. Hadst thou been able to restrain 
thy feelings longer, I fear Belmond would have 
been found guilty by that Tribunal {oo. 

" I cashier the whole court, I form a new one, 
at the bead of which I will place the noble, frank, 
and just Von Erlach. I cashier the state Archivar 
Kuhn, and put the honorably acquitted Belmond 
in his place. To put however this faithful man 
in his right place is but a duty 1 owe to the state. 
But we offer a different remuneration to poor Bel- 
mond ; we made him the sacrifice of our experi- 
ment. I have learned much indeed by this trial; 

I have learned that we princes, are rather to be 
pitied than envied ; by our peculiar ssituation we 
are rendered totally unfit to know either ourselves 
or those by whom we are surrounded; that we 
occasion frequently by a forward unintentional 
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iudirment,with the glance of the eye. more mie- 
chiM than we can do good with our best njtention 
and ability; that amongst fifty men there » scarcely 
one great enough to prefer truth and justice to 
every^other coi^deration. For all this knowledge 
I am under obligation to Belmond; I baye to 
thank him alea «at thou, hehlmann, hast now 
become to mo infinitely more estimable th^n ever. 
Let us consider how we can reward him. 


CONSEQUENCBS. 

It was a thunderbolt to many, but especially 
to the Judges of the Court, and particularly M. 
Von Kuhn, when they heard of the sentence of the 
high tribunal together with the resolutions of the 
Duke, and that the President by order of his Royal 
Highness went in person to wait on the imprisoned 
'^Belmond to declare him free and innocent, informed 
him of his preferment in office and increase of 
pay, then that Its took Belmoiid with him into hia 
own carriage to reconduct him m “J* 

own family ; they heard subsequently that the 
staU Archivar Von Belmond and his lamily had 
dined with his Royal Highness who distinguished 
him with marked attention, and before rising drank 
the health of the landlord and host, the state Ar- 
chivar Von Belmond. 

The friends of Belmond’s family thronged now 
again to that house abandoned so short a time 
before. The one asserted on his honor that just 
while the trial lasted he was absent trom town, 
another lamented he had been sick, a assur- 

ed him in confidence in what pecuniary difficulties 
he had been involved, that he was even ashamed to 
show his face to his best friends, a lourth swore 
that he had been so much overloaded with busi- 
ness &c. The former admirers ot hmina again 
made their appearance. Invitations to dinner and 
b yiis. cards, to club parties, private concerts, 
dejeuners a la fourchette, Ac. &c. poured in a 
deluge from all sides. 

Lady Von Belmond expressed an intention of re- 
fusing every invitation. “ Not so, iny dear, cb- 
eerved her husband. “Do not make yourself a 
recluse on account of the weakness of inan. Love 
all mankind as before, but trust only a very few. lo 
be happy in this world it is often necessary to de- 
ceive ourselves. Let us think better of mankind 
than they deserve, but let us act as it they were 
worse It is a greater misfortune to apprehend an 
earthquake all your life tune, than at once to he 
swallowed up by one. It is better to be deceived 
once in our lives than to remain in constant tear 
of being so. Let us do all for the love of man, 
but let us expect nothing from their friendship. 

hvman judgment. 

In the town as well as in the country the 
Duke’s seal for justice in rewarding Belmond 
was highly praised, though no one knew the 
concatSation of events except the Baron ; what- 
ever the Duke did can scarcely be caUed genero- 
aitv • it was mere obligation to wipe away a deed 
wSch bbrdered on cruelty. For without the 
Prmce’e glance and his expressions Belmond 
would never have so much aslieen accused of any 
c^e. But dhis is the way of manlund. They 
praise, they deify the acts of the great, they con- 
Semn them without knowing, or even enquinng 
into the secret, motives that prompt them to act so. 


Wanting the "ability to write a Romance, we 
shall -draw this matter of fact story to a conclu- 

sion. • 1-1 

At the return of spring Baron Von Fehlmann 
visited Belmond's family in their princely villa. 
One fine evening as the Baron with Emma on his 
arm, was walking in the gardens, after some 
turn of conversation Emma hid her face in the 
bosom of the Baron confessing her love. The 
happy couple ! the benedictions of the parent fol- 
lowed of course. The Duke took the dowry of 
his friend on himself. 

When now the president of the secref council 
Baron Von Fehlmann drove in his chaise through 
the town, seated at the side of his charming 
wife, the people in their way gazing at them said, 
shaking their heads agreeably to an qld custom. 
** She is handsome, to be sure, very handsome, 
that cannot be denied ! Well, well, the connection is 
clear ! Our Duke loves the Baron, the Baron loves 
Miss Belmond, thence it was necessary that the 
Registrar should be found innocent by hook or by 
crook, therefore the court was cashiered, therefore 
was the unfortunate state AjreUivar Von Kuhn dis- 
missed from all employments and thence has Bel- 
mond been overheaped with offices, titles, a 
villa, wealth, &c. It is not necessary to han^ 
invented gunpowder to see into all that. 

Heaven send us also such a son-in-law I Otiir 
Duke is a very good gentleman indeed, but weak, 
very weak 1 He does not see what is doing 
about him. We see it plain enough, God knows ! 
though from a distance only ; but the good man 
dazzled, he cannot sec with his eyes open. Such 
are the great.'' 

Duke Ludwig was now blamed in town and 
country, for weakness,, short-sightedness and cruelty 
towards those fallen into disgrace through the triu^ 
of Belmond. He was blamed with as much in« 
justice as he was deified before. Baron Fehlmann 
hearing of all these observations did not fail to 
inform the Duke of them. 

The Duke replied smiling : ** then I see it is as 
difficult for a Prince to know those that surround 
him as for a nation to judge rightly of their 
Prince. It is next to impossible. How many mis- 
understandings. political errors, confusions, and 
sud'erings of the Prince and people originate 
from this cause alone. 


SONNi:i\ 

FAIFllFS. 

0 never moie to charm our moitat eync 
Will fairii's gairhols play in moonlight mirth. 
Unless Imagination gives them birth, 

No KIvin sports will e’er again be seen, 

Nor faery roundels gladden all the scene ; 

Nor magic Music e’er be heard on earth, 

Nor tiicksy sprites e’er dance up§n the hearth 
Clad in their airy mantles of grass-green. 

Come balmy Sleep and lock me in thine arms. 
’^Sweeten my slumbers with a fairy dream. 

Show me their gambols till my rapt heart warms 
To sing the sports of faery land— a theme 
Worthy a stronger and a nobler lyre. 

Though in their praises mine can never tirc< « 
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THE DUEL OF THREE, 

A REA1. INClDfiV^; 

In crossing over one of tliose elevated ridges vvhich in 
'Jamaica lonii a natural boundary to many of thepaiishes 
in Ae interior, X was surprised to observe, lying upon a 
small level spot at the very summit of tlie pass, several 
large beainsof wood, heavily clamped with iron, asifin^ 
tended fur some laige structure. 

“ And what would your wisdom guess these were brought 
here lorT’ asked my trieiid, observing niy louk^ of curiosi- 
ty. 1 protessed my inability to form any probable conjee* 
lure. 

** They are the remains of a gihbet,’ he said, *' on which 
several unfortunate negroes were executed some veais 
ago (18!25,A tliink, he mentioned), for an attempted in- 
surreciion in the island.” 

** I think. 1 have heard something of that affair,** 1 ta. 
marked, *' and, like others, wondeied at the inconsislem y 
ot the statements on the subject.” 

My friend proceeded to naiiate many circumstanc( 3 s con- 
nected with the baffled conspiracy, cmioiisly illustrative 
of the negro character, as taken down from the dying lips 
of the unfortunate victims. One of their pruliininaiy rites 
at their secret meetings consisted in placing on the table 
tliice bottles, one of brandy, another ol rum. and a third of 
gin or whisky. The two former weie then mingled toge- 
ther in a bowl, and solemnly drunk by the assembled con- 
spirators. as indicating the fidelity of the various coloured 
classes of the island to each other ; while the uncoloured 
liquor was ponied out upon the ground, as expressive 
of their sanguiiiaiy purpose tow'aidathe white population. 

My triend also mentioned a curious incident winch tie 
witnessed at the execution of the negroes (where, as a 
militia officer, he was obliged to attend), which was order- 
ed to take place at the ahove’-nieutioncd spot, in order to 
strike terror into the dibatfected slaves of the district. One 
of the conspirators, who had been particularly active in 
gaining over proselytes to the cause, was sentenced to be 
decapitated after being hanged, and his head directed to be 
placed on the top of a lung pole or beam, so as to be seen 
for a great distance around. When the executioner wa<4 
prepaiing to fulfil the latter part of the sentence, rhe bro- 
ther of the dead man came forwanl and solicited permission 
to cut otr his relative’s head. The old native Africans in the 
colonies cherish a belief that after death their souls and 
bodies are transferred to their native climes, where they 
are again united \ and this re-union, it was suppu'«ed, 
would be prevented by the dismemberment of the mcless 
corpse by any other hands than those of a near kinsman. 
The sinplar and levulting request was judiciously com- 
plied with by the authorities, which gave great satisfaction 
tothe coiinliymen of the deceased, and the bloody head 
was fixed upon its elevated pedestal. There it grinned,” 
continued my informant, ** for many a long day, to the 
horror of every one that passed the place; and glad w'cre 
we all when ft was found expedient to remove it A wild 
desperado, an Irish overseer, named Lacy, in returning at 
night from one of his drunken frolics in Kingston, climbed 
up the pole and placed a tobacco pipe in the mouth of the 
dead man, where it was discovered next day, to the amuse- 
ment no doubt of some, but to the deep resentment of the 
negroes, in older to pacify whom, it was judged piudent 
to surrender the loathsome object to the friends of its ior- 
mer owner.” 

It happened several months after the period of the 
above conversation, that having occasion to travel towaids 
the northern part of the island, 1 was overtaken by a 
thunder-storm, late in the afternoon, in passing through 
the parish of St — I was much annoyed at the circum- 
stance for several reasons. In those districts where the 
properties are lange, and the owners reside personally upon 
them with their families, the society is generally respecta- 
ble, and often highly polished and agreeable. But among 
the mountains, where the plantations are poor and small, 
many of them scarce sufficient to defray the expense of 
management, and are under the charge of overseers with 
paltry salaries, the company one meets with is certainly 
ttot of the most fascinating description. Nor is this to be 
Wondered at. considering that a great proportion of these 
overseers are (or at least then were) individuals sent out 
to the colony by their friends, less for the purpose 


of securing the former a livelihood, than tor ridding the 
latter of their presence, as beigg found altogether in- 
corrigiffle at home. The properties in the parish of St~> 
were almost entirely; in the management of five or six indi- 
viduals of this description, whom 1 had often heard of as 
notorious for their reckless and intemperate habits. From 
one year's end to the other they were never separate, shift- 
ing in a body alternately to each other’s luftisus in succes- 
sion, where they resided for perhaps #weekat a time, and 
thus keeping up a continual round of riot and dissipation. 
It may seem somewhat strange, but it is^ fact, that, with 
certain constitutions, drinking may be llldulged in with 
impunity in the tropics, to an extent whicii would soon 
prove latal tothe inliiibitants of cooler climates; and the 
writer can only account for this by supposing that the con- 
tinual perspiration carries off the pernicious qualities of 
the liquor, and preserves the body from being fevered by 
the large closes of stimulant fluid poured into it. If such 
a suhi‘ ''.t, for lUbtance, can prove at ail interesting to any 
but medical rnen, the following detail of the daily regimen 
of such individuals as we are now speaking about^ may 
seem not a little cuiious : — Rising peihaps between six anq 
seven in the morning, a dram (technically called" the 
doctor*’), consisting either of rum and milk o% brandy and 
bitters, is found requisite to correct the nervous eflects of 
the previous nights orgies. About eight, breakfast, ly 
way of form, served; after which, a period of sickly 
lounging and loitering ensues. Between ten and eleven 
(sometimes earlier), a large jar of hme slieibel. with rum 
and rummer glasse^^, is placed on the sideboard, and the 
** business ot the day ’ may tlien be said to coruiiience, 
each compounding his tipple of what strength he thinks 
proucr. Hall u pint, or so, of ruro—Hcry, noxiefus stuff, 
fre.sn from the alill— will thus probably he swallowed by 
each before the hour of second breakfast. This meal is sei*vcd 
about noon ; it consists generally of some tasty stew, 
fiy, or curry, well spiced, and i.s washed down with a few 
long drinks of rum and water. The spirits and strength of 
the bacchanaU now begin to revive, and inaiches at quoits, 
backgammon, &c. (with occasional applications to the 
eternal rum and water), serve to kill the time to the 
ditiriei hour. This is usually about four o’clock, after 
winch the party set in to " serious drinking” (siiil nothing 
but cold rum and water) for the evening. Such a thimr 
a*? tea or colfee IS never thought of, and they stagger orf, 
or are dragged off, probably aliont ten or eleven oxdock, 
to then respeclable kennels. Such is the sort of life many 
of ihe^e men leail fora quarter of a century perhaps, with- 
out ever having a headache (except a rum and water one) ; 
while the sober and viiisleniiou-, it may be, pcribli around 
them in dozens. But I am digressing from my story. 

1 was very unwilling, as 1 have said, to seek the hospita- 
lity of any ot the individual’’! 1 have been describing, but 
neces«:ity is an imperative reasuner, and 1 thanked my 
stars when 1 found myself within a gunshot of what we. 
call in Scodiind biggit land, lust as the storm huist over 
my head. As 1 cantered up tothe door, I was apprised, 
by the shouts and laughter that proceeded from within, 
that I had come at the very iiour when they were engaged 
III their afternoon's meal. I vvasof course received with 
that frank hospitality which is one of the distinguishing 
ciiaracteii’^tic^ of the colonists, and was in a trice quite 
at home among the jovial crew. There were six of the 
party, besides myself; five of them were of the fraternal 
jiaml of overseers, consisting of three Scotsmen, an Eng- 
lishman, and an Irishman ; the last being no other, as 
1 soon discovered, than the individual who had struck 
the tobacco pipe into the jaws of the decapitated negro. 
1'he sixth person was a stranger like myself, a refugee 
from the storm, whom I had metwitlitance or twice previ- 
ously at Kingston, and who seemed a respectable intelli- 
gent man. 1 was glad to recognise any decent sort of 
individual under the circumstances, and the satisfaction, , 
1 could easily perceive, was mutual. The overseers were 
tolerably sober, but looked very like men detennined to 
be otherwise as expeditiously as possible. Not a morsel . 
passed down their gullets without its due modicum of grog ; , 
and two young negroes, with Kilmarnock covyl.s and dirty 
tattered Osnaburgh shirts, did little else, indeed, than , 
replenish the tumblers during dinner-— and hard enough •. 
woik it was. When the meal was over, the table and 
di inking materials (still rum and waterj^were removed to 
. the portico, that we might enjoy the coolness which tb# 
rain had produced in the atmosphere, and the party setdod 
themselves down with that air of iolid sa^facdon which men 
put on when about to commence some infinitely agreeable 
pastime. It is needless to narrate in detail the progress of 
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the night's debauchery ; suffice it to say, that never either 
beforgor since was it my lot to meet with such a set of 
thorough-paced reprobates. Conversation there wffl none, 
their talk being a more compound of profanity and ribaldry : 
and I could not help internally remarking, sw I recollected 
the humane efforts making to ChrisiianiM the unfortunate 
slaves, that a still stronger necessity existed, first of aU, to 
Christianise tho'sj who had the temporal charge of them. 
One circumstance Aruck rue particularly : 1 had been 
in many distant quarters of the world before, but 1 had ever 
.found the amor pafrice of Britons burn the warmer the 
farther they were removed from their native shores, and 
the presence of a recently emigrated countryman to revive 
all the enthusiasm fond reminiscences ot bygone years. 
But these men seemed to have undergone as thorough an 
expatriation in soul as they had done in person, if they 
alluded to their native country at all, it was only to abuse 
it foi a pool, starved, beggarly place, from which they 
were thank! ul of having escaped ; and they seemed to have 
as little regard for the future as the past. Their whole 
thoughts were centered in theprount, and that present had 
but one subject of thought-;-rum and water. For myself, 
seeing the necessity of remaining where 1 was all night, I 
determined to keep myself, at least, in a fitting condition 
for departing from this den of drunkenness by peep of dawu. 
The other stran^r seemed similarly disposed ; and in truth, 
the nauseous drink placed before us would have been of 
itstilfa sufficient preventive to excess. But our absteim- 
ousuess proved no check to the hilarity of our companioiH. 
On the contrary, our presence only furnished excuses for 
more than usual intemperance. Speeches were attempted 
in compliment to us, which ended in songs ; and »>ongs again 
were begbn, which terminated in speeches. Bets were laid, 
never to be decided ; and challenges given and accepted, 
never to be more thought of. Whatsurprised me especully, 
wa% that, wiihone exception, the liquor they swilled, instead 
of stupifyiug, only served to rouse them to a madder state 
of frenzy. The exception was the Englishman, appositely 
named Mr. Bull, who, as the revel proceeded, began to 
exhibit evident symptoms of giving may; and ultimately, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to stand it out longer, slipped 
off to bed, consoling himself doubtless with the rcfleciiuii, 
that, when a man fights as long as lie can, it is no disgrace 
to retreat. It was some time before his absence was ob- 
served by his companions ; but when they did become 
aware of his defection, a shout of drunken execration was 
raised, as if the fugitive iiad committed one of the most 
unfiiendly anji dishonourable actions in the ivorid, audit 
was unanimously resolved that he should turn out again. 
They accordiugly proceeded in a body to his room, hut Mr. 
Bull had had recollection enough to bolt and secure iiim- 
•elf against all intrusion, and resolutely remained deaf, as 
well to the thundering applications of feet, hands and 
sticks at the door as to the contemptuous and derisive 
epithets with which they tried to shame him back to his 
•* duty." Finding their efibrts vain, some of them next 
proceeded to the window ; but here, also, they wee foiled, 
wr the casement was filled with jealousies, instead of panes 
of glass, so as to exclude every thing above a couple of 
inches in calibre. Id these proceedings the Irishman was 
particularly active, and the variety of expedients he sug- 
gested for unearthing the cockney," fully sustained the 
character of his country for fertility of invention in matters 
of/uR. One of his proposals, I recollect, was to rig out 
cur host's fishing-rod with a dozen or so of hooks at the end 
of it, and, by inserting the apparatus betwixt the jealousies, 
to pull forth the culprit from his lair, like a mullet out ot 
amilldam; but as the owner did not chose to risk his 
tackle for such a purpose, the Irishman instantly hit upon 
another method of redqcinc the Englisliinan as nearly as 
possible to the condition of a fish. He instantly procu red 
inm our host a large squirt, which he charged from the 
noddy pool before the door. Then introducing the pipe 
through the jealousies of the Englishman’s chamber, he 
discharged the whole contents upon the person of the re- 
cusant. The dose did not require to be repeated. There 
can scarcely be a more furious animal than a roan unex- 
pectedly rotased from the balmy regions of Morpheus, by 
an appiic«tl(||a of this sort; and, accordiugly, in a few 
seconds Mr. dsdl burst into the room where we were sitting, 
foamib^ with rage and rum, and uttering imprecations, on all 
and sundry, his trousers drawn on the wrong side foremost, 
and his shirt drippifcg like a dishclout witlv the mi^dy bath 
be undergone. His appearance drew forth a shout of 
laughter from his persecutors; but the John Bull spirit 
was fairly rouMtd within him, and, advancing dpon the 
Irishman, who stood fiourishiiig bis instrument in all the 


triumph of success he let fiy at him with an energy that 
laid the Utter length-ways on the floor. No way abashed 
at his prostration, Pat started op and flew at his opponent 
like a lion, but they were seized and held back by their 
companions, who seemed to consider the scene as some* 
what derogatory before strangers, and insisted that they 
should setlie their dispute like gentlemen."* The pro* 
posal was eagerly agreed to by the combatants, who both 
in a breath, moreover, insisted that it should be decided 
iiistaiitly oil the spot. Begiuuiog now to be afraid of ^o* 
ing murder committed betore uur eyes, the other stranger 
and myself attempted to allay the ttireatened storm, and to 
dissuade the parties from coming to mortal arbitrament 
tuat night at least ; teeliiig tiie probability that, after a 
few hours’ sleep, not one of them would recollect ai^y thing 
at all about tire matter. But our interference seemed only 
to hasten tue catastrophe, by reminding the party of the 
presence ot stiaiigers. and the duly incuinbeiit on them of 
showing themselves to be geatle/nen. The sense ol impor- 
tance, indeed, which they derived from this consideration, 
seemed to have the efi'ect of reducing them all to a state 
ot drunken sobiiety ; and they strutted to and fro, and 
talked as big about “ insult," “ wounded honour, * •' satis- 
laetioii," and so forth as it they had belonged to the im- 
perial guard of J^'redeiick \ li. 1 was beginning to think 
ot oideriug my servant to get out our mules, late as it was, 
when a cliaucc oi tinnudiaie lu^schiet at least being averted 
seemed to pieseiit use) I, by the discovery that our tiost had 
no piaiuls Hi tiic house ht lor use., Bat rny hopes were 
soon dissipated by one of lli6 fnetidt suggesting that mus- 
ket* and laiiierus, with a tair distance, in Vankje fashion, 
was an equally lionoiii able mode ot settling such muters 
— and to my horror the proposal was at once adopted una- 
nimou.'^ly ! The mussels were brought and tuund fit for 
service." But a second ditlicuity occurred. No balls 
were to be had, nor a mould to cast any in. 1 again enter. 
Uined hopes tliat this want would put a stop to further 
pruceedings that night; bull was never uioie mistaken 
miiiyliie. " Tou have plenty ot lead. I’m sure, about 
the iiull-siuice," exclaimed one ; " why not take slugs]” 

“ Ay ! why not take slugs I’ — “ not take slugs i" — 
** slugs i”^was echoed on all hands ; and the slugs weie 
ordered to he got leady accordingly. 1 now seized my 
hit and hurried out ul liie door, deiermined to mount and 
depart iorthwilh, beloie worse came of it, when i was 
overtaken by the other stranger. 

'* Pray, sir, do not lei us leave these madmen to them- 
selves, or they will to a ceitaioty in.irder each other I" 

*' But now can we help it I" I usked, much embarrass* 
ed. 

That is more than 1 know," replied he ; *' but it is at 
least our duty to wait till the last moment, and do our ut* 
most to prevent bloodshed." 

i was sorely puisled ; but there was too much good 
sense and good feeling in the geulleinaa's appeal fur mu 
to resist it, and i sufi'eied myself to be led back into the 
house. But 1 loiiud we had only got ourselves deeper 
into the mire. As we had taken no part in the geno-comic 
incidents of the evening, and tliereture, as wiu supposed, 
were unbiassed towards one side or other, it had been 
agreed in oni absence that we should perforiq the part of 
srcundi to the principal parties in their approaching en- 
counter. I was about to declare at once explicitly niy 
resolution to have nothing whatever to do with such a 
transaction, but was inienupled by my tellow-guest agree- 
ing, without hefitatiou, in both our names, to their request, 
while he secretly plucked my coat as a hint to ofter no 
objection to the proposal. Imagining that he had devised 
some luck y expedient to avert a fatal catastrophe, 1 also 
signified my consent, though not without much hesitation 
and reluctance : and we were ushered into a side-room, 
with the muskets, slugs, and powder, to prepare duly for 
the combat, while one of the negroes was dispatched tor 
the lauterns. *' Hark ye, sir,” said my partner to the other 
negro, run and letch some tow or linen rag here directly, 
to wipe out the muskets with ; and do you hear (in a lower 
tone), roast a couple of handfuls of coflbe, and bring it 
herewith you— you understand now?" “ Yes, massa; 
what roe no 'stand for"— and away ran blackie to leport 
tiiat the two strange getilleineii were going to drink so-so 
coffee (plain, without any admixture), till Massa Bushers 
shot one toder— funny dat now !” 

• The reader must observe, that every white man, whatever 
may be his moral character, is held to be a gentleman in Ja- 
maica, provided he is always ready to aupport his pretensions 
wi^ a pair of pistols. 
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What." sdd 1 to my CQinpaaioa/' wnat h it you in- 
tend to do !" $ 

** Only to let them entertuia each other with a dose of 
coflfde instead of lead, till the mnice arrives, whom I have 
dispatched my servants for. We have only to delay pro- 
ceedings as much as we can," 

After the negro's return with the tow and lead, accord- 
ingly, we putofT as rnuch time as we possibly could, un- 
der pretence of cleaning the muskets, dec., until the prin- 
cipal parties would dmay no longer. We then issued 
forth to the destined place of combat, being a paddock, 
about forty yards square, immediately beliind the house, 
fenced in on three sides with a tiiick lime fence, in which 
the overseer's horse and a few sheep and kids were usual- 
ly kept,*biit which were now removed to make way for 
less innocent occupants. At the further end from the 
house a steep precipitous rock, an excrescence from the 
adjoining ridge, rose almost perpendicularly from the 
level spot, while betwixt it and the house the sides shot 
sheer down into the beds of two little streams, it having 
fajlen to nfy lot (by drawing cuts) to stand friend to the 
Irishman, 1 placed him at the end nearest to the house, 
while the Englishman was conducted to the other ext'e- 
niity ; for wc insisted on the full distance being allowed— 
an arrangement, by the way, at which our principals did 
not at all demur. All being in readiness, and it being ar- 
ranged that the parties were^lo fire when I cried " thrice/* 
the signal was given, and the explosions instantly followed. 
“ There were three guns hied !" I instantly shouted. 
“There were !" respondea the Englishman's second 
from the other end of the paddock ; “ some one fired from 
behind this hedge (next the rock) ; and— what do 1 see 1 
Mr. Bull is killed!" 

The whole party, including the unscathed Irishman, 
rushed foi ward to the fatal spot. At this moment a faint 
jSlininier of moonshine broke forth, and our host almost 
instantly exclaimed, “ 1 sec him — 1 sec the villain I There 
he is, swinging himself up the rock. Lacy, if you be a 
man, run in for the dogs ; we shall have the villain, though 
we chase him to the top of Blue Mountain Peak !” In 
less than a minute, the Irishman rushed forth from the 
house with a couple of the powerful blood hounds now 
kept only as watchdogs on most of the plantations and 
estates, and two or three negro cutlasses in his hand ; and 
only saying as he passed me, “ look to poor Bull," he 
sprung thiougli the fence and the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the stranger-guest and myself, set out in pursuit of 
the fugitive. All this passed in lass time than 1 have 
taken to tell it, during which the wounded man who 

? roaned heavily, was wholly unattended to. We now 
ifted him up, and carried him into the house as gently 
as wc could ; and to our inexpressible relief, the suigeon 
of the district entered almost at the same moment. He 
had been storm-stayed, like ourselves, at a neighbouring 
house, oil his return from a distant ride ; and after re- 
suming his journey, had accidentally met the servant dis- 
patched for the local magistrate, from whom he learned 
enough to induce him tu deviate from his direct route home. 
He lost no time in exaniiiiitig the wounded man, and, to 
our vexation and dismay, immediately reported him in a 
very dangerous condition. Several large square slugs had 
penetrated deep into his back and groins, so as to prove 
beyond doubt that the shot must have^been fired from 
behind. Little blood flowed ; but this the surgeon reck- 
oned only a more fatal symptom ; and the pulse of the 
patient was so low that he feared to proceed to the opera- 
tion of extracting. 

In about twenty minutes, the party of pursuers return- 
ed with their captive strongly secured ; the dogs having 
ulled him down and almost throttled him ere he could 
e rescued from their fangs. He was recognised by the 
planters and surgeon as the driver or head negro of a 
gang upon a neighbouring property, and as a man who 
had always been remarkable for his good conduct and 

r iaceable temper. But if such was his general character, 
have seldom looked on a physiognomy which farther 
belied its ownerf It was of that heavy, lumpish cast 
which bespoke the predominance of the animal passions, 
yet, notwithstanding its unintellectuality, it wore a sort of 
permanent sneer, as if in the anticipation of gratified re- 
venge. His hair was grizzled with grey ; and although 
heavy-limbed, squat, and square-shouldered, he bore alto- 
gether the appearance and gait of a man considerably 
above sixty. To the questions asked of him by the over- 
seers, he was altogether silent ; and to the surgeon, who 
appeared to have greater influence with him, he retarned 
enly the most brie? and sullen replies. 


** What could tempt you to commit such a crime, 
Cato asked the man of science# * 

“ No niatta," mumbled the down-looking savage. 

* But what possible cause of ill-will could you have at 
Mr. Bull?" 

* Me no ill-will at Massa Bull." 

' Then what induced you to shoot him 

* It no Massa Bull me shoot at," saj^ the prisoner, with 
considerable animation. 

“indeed!" interposed our host; " then who was it yoa 
did fire at, you scoundrel ?’* 

But the negro had perceived his error, and after a pause 
replied, “ Me no fire at all j what me shoot any body for?" 
Alter this he remained obstinately silent, and was removed 
into an inner apartment, where two negroes were appoint- 
ed to Wk^ch him till the arrival of a constabulary force. 
In about an hour, the magistrate, a respectable neighbour- 
ing planter, arrived, and entered into an investigation of 
all ttiH circumstances. The stranger guest and myself 
wero of course the only persons who could give an intelli- 
gible account of the first part of the evening's transactions, 
and our testimony was such as, combined with the snr- 

f [eon's report, tended altogether to exculpate the Irishman 
rom any share in Mr. Bull’s misfortune. Sei%ral circum- 
stances, indeed, besides those I have already noticed, tend- 
ed to confirm the guilt of the negro. The servant first dis- 
patched by the stranger-guest for the magistrate, mention- 
ed his having been stopp&l upon the road by an armed 
negro, who, after learning the purpose of his errand, hur- 
ried off in the direction of the house ; and one of our host's 
negro boys stated that when he was returning from the 
“ works" with the lanterns, he was met by the prisoner, 
whom he knew well, who questioned him particularly 
about the intended duel, where it was to take place, and 
every other particular ; after ascertaining which, he walk- 
ed away in tne direction of the paddock, with the purpose, 
as the boy imagined, of waiting to see the issue or the 
fight. All things put together seemed to leave no doubt 
of the prisoner's guilt ; but his motive for the act was quite 
inexplicable. He was again brought in afld ouestioned, 
but not a word could be extracted from him, beyond re- 
iterating that “ he had no ill-will at Massa Bull." 

Daylight surprised us while still engaged in these mat- 
ters, and I took my departure by oue road as the prisoner 
was led off in the opposite direction towards Kingstou. 
What remains farther to be added about this unhappy 
night's business, may be told in a few words. The unibr- 
tunate Englishman lingered for several weeks in great 
agony, and then died. The prisoner was tried at the 
next Kingston assizes ; and although there was only pre- 
sumptive evidence against him, it wu so strong that he 
was condemned to death. When he found all hope of 
escape cut oflT, he no longer scrupled to give an explana- 
tion of his conduct. He was the brother of the unfortu- 
nate man who, as stated in the beginning of the story, had 
been executed several years previously for treason, and 
upon whose exposed remains the Irish overseer had com- 
mitted such a wanton indignity. From that period he had 
cherished the most deadly hatred towards the latter, and 
had waited with unswerving resolution for a safe oppor- 
tunity of wreaking his revenge ; but something or other 
had always occurred to baulk his purpose. It was with 
this intention he was watching on the above evening, in the 
hope of his destined victim returning to his own plantation, 
when the account he received from the negro, whom ho 
had intercepted on his way to the magistrate, suggested to 
him the possibility of safely satisfying his own vengeance 
at the expense of another. The result of his plan we have 
seen: in the confusion and darkness of the night he had 
mistaken one individual for anothei^ and thus his fatal 
purpose was executed upon the wrong object.— ‘Chamfisrs's 
Edinburgh Journal. 


The fame of writers compared with that op ITATlt* 

MEN AND WORLDLY OREATNE8S. — The fame of mOD, Of- 

whose minds the fruits are spent upon their contempora- 
ries, soon dies ; of excellent authors the labours are per* 
inaneut, and eucrease in value and reputauon with tin}e* 
Make the comparison in what degree of hvelinese eiista 
the memory of Johusou and Burke at wia dai^ when set 
againit that of Pitt and Fox. Gompara Cord Cha^ljor 
Tliurlow, Lord Rosslyn, or even Lord Manafie]d»^th 
Gibbon or Robertson I Even Cumberland is stiU 
to us ; while Lord North, to whose grMtiM he looked 
with such httmbU reverence, is fading fast from our re- 
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collection ; — while Goldsmith, who lost his presence of 
mind betbre tlie pomp(|U8 splendour of the Duk^of Nor- 
thumberlund, lives on every one's Ups at the time when 
the forgotten Duke is entombed in peerage books. 


JOHN LEYDKN. 

^ 

The. subject of^this brief memoir will be long distin- 
guished among those whom the elasticity and Ardour of 
pniiis have raised to disiinrlion from an obscure and 
humble origin. John Leyden was the son of a person 
whose vocaiion was little above that of a day-labouier, 
and who had been some time settled upon tlie estate of 
Cavers, in the vale of Tevio^ Koxburghsbire, in the south 
of Scotland. J1 e was born at the village of Denbolni, on 
the 8th of September 1775. and bred up, likeothe/«hildren 
in the same humble line of life, to such country labour as 
suited his strength. 

About a year after his birtii, the parents of Leyden re- 
moved to llenluwshiel, a lonely cottage about three miles 
from Denholm, on the farm ot Nether 'J olts, which .was 
then held by Mr. Andrew Dlitlie, his iiiothet’s unde. 
Here tiiey^lived for sixteen years, during which his fa- 
ther was employed, first as shepherd, and afteiwar(U in 
ifianaging the whole business of Hie farm, his relation 
having had the misiortune to lose Ins sight. I'he cottage 
which was of very simple construction, was situated in a 
wild pastoral spot near the foot of llubcrslaw, on the 
verge of the heath which stretches down from the sides 
of that majestic hill. 'I'he simplicity of tlie interior cor- 
responded with that of its outw'ard appeaiance. iJutthe 
kind affections, cliceiful content, intelligence, and piety, 
that dwelt beneath its lowly roof, made it .such a scene 
as poets have imagined in their descriptions of the 
innocence and happiness of rural life. Leyden was 
taught to read liy lus grandmother, who, after lior hiH- 
band's deatii, resided in tiic fainily of her sou. Un- 
der the care of this venerable and affectionate instruc- 
tress, his progrc.ss wa.s rapid. 'I'liac insatiahle desire of 
knowledge, which afterwards formed so remarkable a fea- 
ture in his character, soon began to show itself. The his- 
torical passages ot the Hible first caught his attention ; 
and it was not long before he made himself familiarly ac- 
Quainted with every event recorded in the Old and New 
Testament. 

Thus Leyden was ten ycais of age before he had an op- 
portunity o( attending a public place of education; and 
as the death of bis first teacher, W illiam Wilson, school- 
master at Kirktown, soon after took place, the humble 
eliidies of the luture poet, auliquaiy, and oiientalist, were 
adjourned till the subsequent yedrn'7Bt),) when a Mr. W. 
Scott taught the same school. IJnt the sacred fiie had 
already caught to the leady fuel which nature had adjust- 
ed for its supply. The ardent and unutterable longing 
for infoimation of every description, which characterised 
John Leyden as much as any man who ever lived, was 
now roused, and upon the watch, 'i'he rude traditioiiary 
tales and ballads ot the once warlike district of Teviotdale, 
were the readiest food which offered itself to this awaken- 
ing appetite for knowledge. These songs and legends 
became rooted in his memory ; and he so identified his 
feelings with the wild, adventurous, and daring chai ac- 
tors which they celebrate, that the associations thus 
formed in childhood, and cherished in youth* gave an ec- 
centric and romantic tincture to his own mind, and manv, 
if not all, of the peculiarities of his manner and habits of 
thinking, may be traced to his imitatiug the manners and 
tssuroing the tone of a borderer of former times. 

Other sources of information now began to offer them- 
selvm, scanty, indeed, compared to those which are ac- 
cessible to thousands of a moie limited capacity, but to 
Leyden as invaluable as an iron spike ora Birmingham 
knife would have been to Alexander Selkirk during his 
aoUtary residence on Juan I'ernandez. At a country 
ichool he acquired some smattering ot the Latin language, 
nriacipally through his own extraordinary efforts, for he 
had none jb assist him in his juvenile exercises ; and to 
Chia earl j|i^Mndence on himaelf he imputed the wonder- 
Ail facility bhiob he aftei wards possessed in the acquisition 
ef JangUMOS. As is nearly always the case when an 
titttde fiar learning is ihown by a boy in the ranks of'Ihe 
peasantliy in Scotland, the parents of ydung kevden deter- 
mined breed their son up to the Chureb of Scotland, 
IhougfaAWithoutany means whatever of pushiiM him for- 
ward. Idr; Dttiican, a Cameronian minister « Denholm, 
wcama nar|||'hai.iikatnictar in Latin. It does net appear 


.that he had any Gs^< tutor ; .oevcithelesi, he probably 
^had aorjuSrad some. Knowledge of the elements of that 
language before He at^nded the College of Edinburgh 
in 1790^^or the purpose orcommencing his professional 
studies. The late worthy and learned Professor Andrew 
DaizeU used to describe, with some humour, the astonish- 
ment and amusement excited in his class when John Ley- 
den hrst stood up to recite his Greek exercises. The rus- 
tic yet undaunted^* manner, the humble dress, the high 
harsh tone. of his voice, joined to the broad provincialr ac- 
cent of Teviotdale, discomposed, oh this first occasion, 
tlie gravity of the professor, and totally routed that of the 
students. But it was soon perceived that these uncouth 
attributes were joined to qualities which commanded res- 
pect and adiniratioA. 'fhe rapid piogress of the young 
nistre attracted the approbation and countenance of the 
pioiessor, who was ever prompt to distinguish and eii- 
( oiiiagc merit ; and to those among the students who did 
not admit literary proficiency as a shelter for the lidicule 
due since the days of Juvenal to tli(! scholar's torn coat 
and unfashionable demeanour. Leyden was in'* no respect 
averse horn showing strong reasons adapted to their com- 
piehcusioii, and effecting their personal safety, for keep- 
ing their mirth within decent bounds. 

Leyden was now at the fountain-head of knowledge, 
and availed himself of former privations, by quailing it 
in large draughts. He not otaly attended all the lectures 
usually connected with the study of theology, but several 
othets, particularly some^ of tke medical (dasses— a cir- 
cumstance which afte. wards proved iniporMiit to his out- 
set in lile, alt liougli at the lime it could only ascribed 
to liH iC'.tle'.s and impatient pursuit after science of every 
ihscription. Admission to these lectures was easy, from 
the liberality ol the professor'!, who throw their classes 
gratiiirouslV open to young men educated for the church — 
a privilege of w'hich Leyden availed himself to the ut- 
most extent. There wen^, indeed, few branches of study 
in which he did not make some progress. Besides the 
learned languages, lu* acquired French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Gciniau. was familiar with the ancient Icelandic, and 
studied llehrew, Arabic, and PeiMAii. 

But though he soon liccaiue paiticularly distinguished 
by his talents as a linguist, few departments of science 
altogether e,scaqedv his notice. He investigated moral 
philosophy with the aidoiir common to all youths of ta- 
lent who studied elhus, under the auspices of Professor 
Dugald Stewart, with whose personal notice he was ho- 
noured. He became a respectable mathematician, and 
wa- at least superficially acquainted with natural philo- 
sophy, natural history, rlicmistry, botany, and mineralo- 
gy. 'I'hcse various sciences he acquired in different de- 
grees, and at different times, duiing his residence at col- 
lege. They were the fruit of no very regular plan of 
study : whatever subject interested liis mind at the time 
attracted liis principle attention till time and industry had 
overcome tlie difficulties which it presented, and was then 
exchanged for another pursuit. 

'I’he vacations which our student spent, at home were 
employed in arranging, methodising, and enlarging, the 
information which Tie acquired during his winter's attend- 
ance at college. His father's cottage affording him little 
opportunity for auiet and seclusion, he was obliged to look 
out for accommodations abroad, apd some of his places of 
retreat were sufficiently extraordinriry. In a wild recess, 
in the den or glen which gives name to the village of Den- 
holm, he contrived a soil of furnace for the purpose of 
such chemical experiments he was adequate to per- 
form. But his chief place of retirement was the small 
pari<<h church, a gloomy and ancient building. To this 
chosen place of study, usually locked during week-days, 
Leyden made entrance by means of a vvindow, read tliere 
for many hours In the day, and deposited his books and 
specimens in a retired pew. It was a well-chosen spot of 
.seclusion, for the kirk (excepting during divine service) 
is a place never intruded upon either by casual visitors 
or for any ecclesiastical purpu.se. 

Books as well as retirement were nec^issary to the pro- 
gress of Leyden's studies ; but these were of difficult at- 
tainment, and he subjected himself to the utmost priva- 
tions to purchase those that could not be borrowed from 
his friends. The reputation of his prosperous career of 
learning, however, introduced him to the acquaintance- 
ship of a number of persons of eminence in letters, both 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which tended to advance 
him in life. In the year 1796, after five or six year-« spent 
at the College of Edinburgh, the recommendation of Bro- 
fessor Dalzell procured him the situation of private tutor 
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to the soQs of M^. Campbell of Fair6^— a situation which 
he retained for two or three years. ' He-atteniBa Ul»two 
young geotlemea under hU cl^gO to their studies ft the 
College of St Andrew's. Here he had the advantage of 
tiie acquaintance of Professor Hunter, an admirable clas- 
sical scholar, and to whose kind iustructiont he professed 
much obiigatioii. 

On Leyden's 'return to Edinburgh from Sc. Andrew’s, 
fle resided with his pupils in the family ^f Mr. Campbell, 
* whefi he wai treated with that respect and kindness whjch 
every careful father will pay to him whose lesson^ he ex^ 
pects ins children to receive with attention and advaiitagef 
His hoiiis, excepting those of tuition, were at his own un- 
controlled disposal, and such of his friends as chose to 
visit him A Mr. Caiiipheil’s, were secure of a hospitable 
reception. 'I' his chiss began now to extend itself amlfng 
pcison^ of an older standing than his contemporaries, and 
embraced 'several who had been placed by fortune, or 
hail risen by exertions^ to that fixed station in society to 
which his cgllegc intimates were as yet only looking for- 
ward. His acquaintance with Mr. Richard Heher was 
the chief means of connecting him with several families 
of the former description. Among these may be reckoned 
the late Lord VVoodhousclec, Mr. Henry Mackenzie, the 
distinguished author of The Man of Feelinq, and the Rev. 
Ml. Sidney Smith, then residing in Edinhutgli, from all 
of whom Leyden received flattering attention, and many 
important testimonies of the interest which they took in hi.s 
.success. By the same iAtiodi«ction, he became inti- 
mate in the family of ]\Ir. Waller Scott, where a congenial 
taste for ballad romance and border antiqnitie.s, as well 
as a sincere admiration of Leyden's high talents, extensive 
knowledge, and excellent heart, secured him a welcome 
reception ; and by degrees his society e^ctended itsclfstill 
more widely, and compichended almost every one who was 
distinguished for taste or talents in Ldinhurgh. 

The manners of Leyden, whenife first entered the higher 
ranks of .so’iety, wcje very ueculiar. Unpossessed a large 
share of animal spirits, and nc delighted to be accounted 
a master in out-of-door .sports and athletic exertions, to 
winch he was very partial. In company, his manner was 
animated and unpolished, and he perhaps erred in reeje- 
oning at too low a value llie foims of a well-bred commu- 
nity, a circuni-tance which often excited a prejudice 
against him on liis first appear.mce. I'liis seems to have 
arisen from a faUe idea of sustnitiing lii.s independence of 
feeling, and of marking the humility of his origin. He 
bore, however, with great good humour, all deceiir rail- 
lery oil liL rough manners, and was oiteii ready to pro- 
mote such pleasantry by his own example. Ills temper 
was in reality of an exceeedingly gentle nature; and to 
gratify the slighte.st wish of a friend, he would engage at 
once in the most toilsome and difficult researches. He 
also avoided the most fatal errors of men of genius. He 
was rigidly temperate, and the purity of his morals was 
attested by the most blameless line of conduct. His tem- 
perance even approached to abstinence; and although 
his pecuniary resources were exceedingly slender, he ma- 
naged his funds so as to avoid all embarrassment. 

In 1800, Leyden was prdained a preacher ; but his pul- 
' pit appearance.'f were more scholarly than evangelical, and 
it does not appear that he cared about pursuing the pro- 
fession of a clergyman. He now engaged himself in pro- 
curing materials for the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,” a task congenial to his poetic temperament. In 
18(^, he was engaged by Mr. Constable to edit the Scot's 
Magazine, which he did for five or six months : and this 
employment was followed by the writing of liis Scenes 
of Infancy,” a pooiii exhibiting his own early feelings and 
recollections, interwoven with the descriptive and tradi- 
tional history of his native vale ofTeviot. But all this 
was but a desultory mode of living'. The writing of poetry 
yields no revenue, and barely furnishes bread to those 
whose talents arc of the loftiest order. The friends of 
Leyden began now to be anxious for his permanent settle- 
ment iti life, andjie seconded their views. In 1802, he 
made some overtures to the African Society, for under- 
taking a journey of discovery through the interior of Afri- 
ca ; but from this rash enterprise he was turned by the 
prospect of promotion in another quarter. A represen- 
tation was made to a member of the Board of Control, sta- 
ting the talents and disposition of Leyden, and ic was sug- 
gested that such a person might be usefully employed in 
investigating the language and learning of the Indian 
tribes. The only appointment that could be given in this 
quarter was, however, that of surgeon’s assistant, which 
could be held by none but a person having a surgical de- 


gree, and who could sustain an examination before the. 
Medical ^oard at the India House. ^ • 

It was upon this occasion that T.ieyden showed, in 
their utmost extent, his wonderful powers of application 
and comprehension. He at once intimated his readines 
* to accept the appointment under the conditions annexed 
to it*; and availing himself of the superficia^nformation 
he had formerly acouired by a casual i^ttondance upon 
one or two of the medical classes, he gave hi.s whole mini 
to the study of medicine and surgery, with the purpose o ' 
.qualifying himself for his degree in the short space of five 
or-six iifonths. The labour which he underwent on this 
occasion actually incredible ; but with the powerful 
assistance oC a gentleman of the highest eminence in his 
profession (the late Mr. John* Bell of Edinburgh), he 
succeederl ' in acquiring such a knowledge of this compli- 
cated amf most dilficuit art, as emhlod him to obtain his 
diploma surgeon with credit, even in t'le city of Edin- 
burgh, so long famed for its medical school, and for tho 
wholesome rigour .idoptud in the distribution of degrees. 
Another Scottish university conferred the degree of M, 
D. ubon him ; and he immediately prepared to leave 
the country. It is not necessary in this sketch to detail 
the difficulties he encountered before his iiitiin.|te depar- 
ture for India. After some trouble, he procured a pas-« 
sago in the Hugh Inglis, in which vc.ssci he sailed in the 
beginning of April 1803. Having arrived at Madias, he 
was transferred to the duties of his new profession ; but 
it was speedily demonstrated tint his constitution was un- 
fitted for tho climate. He was therefore obliged to leave 
the Presidency of Madias, suffering an accumulation of 
diseases, an^l reached with difficulty Prince of Wabss Is- 
land, situated on the coast of Malacca. In this more sa- 
lubrious spot he resided some time, busily engaging him- 
self in the pursuit of the languages and literature of the 
East, and in which he soon acquired an extraordinary de- 
gree of knowledge, calculated tube extensively beneficial 
to his countrymen. He olso continued to indulge his 
poetic fancies, and kept up a constant in^rcourse by- 
letters with a number of his old friends in Isurope, and 
some of his epistles fuinish many amusing details of Orien- 
tal life and manners, as well as of his own arduous 
researches. 

The liedlth of Leyden being restored, in 1806 he took 
leave of Prince of VValc^ Island, regreited by many friends, 
whom his eccentricities amused, his t<ilent.s enlightened, 
and Ins virtues conciliated. His reception at Calcutta, 
and the effuct he piivluced upon society, were exceedingly 
flattering. I'he efficient and active patronage of Lord 
Mirilo — himself a man of letters, a poet, and a native of 
Teviotdalc— was of most essential service to Leyden, and 
no le^s honourable to the 'governor-general. He was ap- 
pointed 'd profesMir ill the Bengal college, a promotion suit- 
ed to his studies; and from this function he wassubso- 
qiiently transferred to fill the office of a judge of the twenty 
four Purgunnahs of Cdlcutta. In this capacity he liul a 
charge of police, which jumped well with his odd humour, 
for the task of pursuing and dispersing tlie bands of robbers 
who infest Bengal had somctliing of active and military 
duty, lie also exe.rcised a judicial capacity among the na- 
tives, to the discharge of which he was admiraldy fitted, 
by his knowledge of their language, manners, and customs. 

To this office a very considerable yearly income was an- 
nexed. This was neither expended in superfluities, nor 
even in those orflinary expenses which the fashion of the 
Ea^t has pronounced indispensable ; for Dr. Leyden kept 
no establishment, gave no entertainments, and was, with 
thereceiptof this revenue, the very sami/ simple, frugal, 
and temperate student, which he had liecn at Edinburgh. 
But, exclusive of a portion remitted hfime for tho most 
honourable and pious purpose, his income was devoted to 
thepursuit which engaged his whole soul — to the iocreaso 
namely, of his acquaintance with eastern literature in a'l 
its branches. The expense of native teachers, of every 
country and dialect, and that of procuring from every quar- 
ter oriental manuscripts, engrossed his whole emoluments, 
as the task of studying under the tuition of the inter prefers,u 
and deciphering the contents of the volumes, occupied 
every moment of his spare time. ** 1 may dio in the at- 
tempt,” he writes to a friend ; ” but if I die without sur- 
pass^ Sir William Jones a hundred fold iu Oriental^' 
learfflig, let never a tear forme profane the eye of a bor- 
derer.” The term was soon approaching when these re- 
grets were to bo bitterly called forth, both from his Scot- 
tish friends, and from all who viewed with interest the ca- 
reer of his ardent and enthusiastic genius, whieh^ dsbpising 
every selfish consideration was Oiiiy eager secure the 
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fruits of k:in vlu'l^e, anil beld fv>r sufficient reward the 
faipe 0*' hiviiif^Rithefedlhem. • p 

InlBllf an etp’litioi having been f »rrm'l to proceed 
tot'ieislao'l of Java, L<iyden accompanied tlic governor- 
gynenl and t!ie forces, for the purpnie of invcstigatini? the 
manners, binguage, and Htoratiire of the tribes which in- 
Jiabit that inland, anl partly also becai^e it was thought 
bis extensive knowledge of ilic eastsarn dialect-: and customs 
might be useful inselt’ing the {fovernmeiit of the country, 
or in coramunicatirig ivitli the independent ponces in the 
neighbourhood of tlio Untcli setilcments. Ifis spirit of r >- 
Innntic adventure led him literally to rush upon death : for, 
with another volunteer who attended tin expediti'm, he 
threw himself into the surf, in ord jr to be tlie Arst Briton 
of the expedition who should set foot ufTon Java. When 
the 811 ''cess of the well-concerted movements of the invaders 
had given them possission of the town of Batavia, Ley'ien 
displayed llie same ill-omoned precipitation, in his haste 
1 ) esamine a library, or rather a wareliouse of books Jn 
whicii many Indian maniiscripts of -value were slid to be 
dr-posited. A library in a Dutcii settlement was not, as 
might liave been expected, in the best order ; the apart- 
in mt had nit been regularly ventil-ated, and, either from 
tins circu instance, or already afficted by the fatal sickness 
, P'^culiar to Batavia. Leyden, when he left the place, had 
a fit of shivering, and declared the atmosphere was enough 
to give aiiv mort.d a fever. The presage was too just: he 
took his bed, and died in three day?, on the cve of the 
battle which gave Java to the British empire. 

Thus died John L'^yden, in the thirty-sixth year of 
bis age, precisely al the period when every avenue of new 
and viteresting discovery was opening to his penetrating 
lesearcli. HU great abilities— his prospects of bonefiting 
his fellow-creatures— his stores of eastern learning, weie 
all in a moment quenched and sunk in death ; a catastro- 
phe the more lamentable, from having been produce I by 
a culpable degree of rashness and disregard of personal 
suffering. 

'J'he poetical reiuaim of Leyden wcie collected and 
given to timpublic in 1821, and in so ne instances exhibit 
a power of nu nbers, whicii, for the mere melody of sound, 
has seldom b td excelled in KnglUli p ictry. Be-<id(s bis 
poetical works, ho rompiled and translated the Com- 
mentaries of Buber,” from the Turk 1 language, a work of 
great interest to those who love the study of Indian anti- 
quities, and which was published in 1320, for the bcMictlt 
of his father. Of tliis old man, who, though in a humble 
walk ofdife, was ennobled by the possc.-sion ot an intelli- 
gent mind, t!ie following aifecting anecdote may be 
related, as a happy illujtr.ition of that manly pride and 
independence of feeling which characterises the viituous 
and industrious pea-iuntry of Scotland. Sir John Mal- 
colm, who had well known and been uitacliwl to Dr. 
Leyden in India, having visited the seat of Lord M into, 
in lloxhiirghshire, requested that old John Leyden, who 
was employed in the vicinity, might be sent for, as be 
wished to speak with him. lie came after the labour of 
the day was finished ; and; thougli bii fuelings were much 
agitated, he appeared rejoiced to see one wiio he knew had 
cherished so sincere a regard for his son. In the course of 
tile conversation which took place on this occasion. Sir J. 
Malcolm, after mentioning his re(|;ret at tlie unavoidable 
delays which had occurred in realising the little property 
that had been left, said he was authorised by Mr. Heber 
(to whom all Leyden’s English manuscripts had been be- 
queathed) to say, that such as were likely to produce a 
profit should be^published, as soon as possible for the bene- 
fit of the family. Sir,” said the old man with an ini alio ii, 
and with tears in his eyes, ** I was blessed with a son, 
who, bad he bead' spared, would have been an honour to 
bis country! As itis, IhegorMr. Haber, in any pub- 
lication he may intend, to think more of his memory than 
my wants. The money you speak of would be a great 
corafoitto me in my old age; but lam thankful that I 
have good health, and can still e-arn iiiy livelihood ; and 
1 pray therefore of you and Mr. Ilebcr to publish nothing 
that is not for my. son’s good fame.” 

of Leyden, honoured with every respect by 
Lord repose in a distant land, far from the green- 

''vjiod itravgk orhia humble ancestors at Uazcldesn, to which 
he. bids an alfecUug farewell in a solemn passage cMlu- 
ding hb'* Sc^es of Infancy.’* language U tWt of 
nature, moved the kindly associations of country and 
of kindred- affections. But little recku It. wheieour bo- 
dies rest and exhale jnto their primitive events. The 
best epitaph is the story of a yife engagojJ' in the prac- 
tice of viftife and the' pursuit of honourablu khow ledge ; 


the b^i monument^ the regret of the worthy and iho 


. JOSHUA FLEEHAlVr. 

(From Silliman's American Journal of Science and Ar%§,) 

An interesting border tale wns related to meby agjpn- 
tlcinan for several years personally acquainted wiMthe 
actor :-*.fo.siiua I'lcehart was born 'and brought up in the 
frontier settlement of Western Pennsylvania, in the days 
of her border warfare. He was as much a child of the 
fore-t as any of its copper-coloured tenants : his whole 
life, fiom boyhood to thirty years ot age, having keen sjjpnt 
in bunting bears, doer, buflalo, and occksionally Indians. 
He was also an expeiienced trapper ; and knew how, 
with astonLliingtact, to counteract and overcome the cau- 
tious cunning of the half-reasoning beaver, when once in 
their n.-'ighb'iurbood, of securing them in his traps. His. 
person had been formed after one of nature 's largest and* 
most perfect models, being several inches over six feet in 
height, with hands of uncommon muscular size and strength. 
His face was broad, with liigh cheek-bones, terminating 
ill a projecting chin, indicative of great firmness of pur- 
pose and natural bravery. A light hunter's cap covered 
his hcail, afl'oiding a slight protection to his small keen 
eyes, which always slione vvith uncommon lustre at the ap- 
proach of danger. He cpuld noiLhcr read nor write ; but 
as bis mental faculties bad been uncultivated, bis outward 
smses bjcatnc doubly acute and active. ili<i; usual dress 
was in the true back woods style, consisting of n ocassins, 
buckskin leggings, reaching above the knees, and fasten- 
e 1 to a garment around his loins ; a coarse woollen hunt- 
ing-shirt covered his arms and body, the shirt r aching to 
thetnpofhis le.gging>, and fastened round him by a lea- 
thern bull, to which was'suspended a hnuting-knife and 
tomahawk ; while a capacious powder horn and biillul 
pauch hung by a stiap from the opposite shoulder. 'J'lie 
lifle he was accustomed to use was of the largest call >re, 
and of Mucii a thickness and length that few men were able 
to laisc it to tlie eye w'ith a steady hand. 

His four brothers were all of the sime gigantic mould, 
one or two of whom %vere employed as raugeis by the 
Ohio Company during the Indian war. Two sisters were 
aUo more than six feet in lieight. When the colonists 
fi 0111 New England took posses non of the country about 
Marietta, Fleeliart resided with his wife and family of 
young childien on an island on the Ohio river, near Bcl- 
p.e, since become classic giound, as ilie scene of Aaron 
Bun’s conspiracy, and the abode of Blannerhasset, so 
touchingly descrihud by the pathetic eloquence of William 
Wirt. After the war bioke out (17cll), he removed them 
into ” Farmei’s Castle,” a strong stockaded garrison op- 
posite to the island, and resided there himself ; but in 
the most dangerous times he would hunt tcarlessly and 
alone, in the adjoining forests ; and whenever there was 
an alarm given by the rangers, who constantly scoured 
the woods, and the other tenants of the castle were seen 
Inirrving from their corn-fields within its protecting walls, 
Fleelidrt would almost invariably shouldqr his rifle and 
take to the adjoining wood'«, like honest Leather Stock- 
ing in the Pioneers giving as a reason that he could 
do more service th^re in a case of an actual attack ; aud 
also fueling himself more free and courageous when be- 
hind a tree and fighting in the Indian manner, depending 
ou his own pciNonal activity, than when cooped up in a 
garrison. During the Indian war in 1794, being tired of 
confinement, he determined to have a hunt to himself, 
and again breathe freely in the forest. Knowing from 
all expel lence that Ine Indians almost invaiiably confine 
themselves to the vicinity of their towns during the winter 
month-i, he pushed immediately for their best hunting 
grounds. Taking bis canoe, rifle, traps, &c.. he. late in 
November, ascended the Sciota river, to near the spot 
wlicre Chillicothe now stands, being ten or fifteen miles 
from the then Indian Chillicothe. H^re he built himself 
a bark hut, and spent the winter with all that peculiar 
enjoyment which is only known to the breast of a back- 
woods hunter. He has been very successful in the chase, 
and had loaded bis canoe with the bains of the bear, the 
elk. and the deer : to which he added numerous packai^es 
oftheir skins, of those of the more valued beaver. With 

* The above article ia chiefly condensed from • memoir of 
Leyden, written by Sir Walter Scott for tho Edinburgh An- 
nual Regiator, and recently republished in the cheap and 
elegant aeries of his MieceUaneona Prose Works* uow Ir 
Vro;freis. 
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all the precautions of an experienced warrior in an 
enemy’s cofintry, he had securely fastened his well -Haded 
cano 3 several miles below, behiid the willows which then 
borilercd the shores of the Sciota. The melting of the 
snnw, the ^ veiling buds of the sugar tree, and, above all, 
the flight of die wild geese on their annual northern tour, 
reminded him that it was time to depart, ile had cooked 
his last meal in his solitary hut, and was sitting on a fall- 
A tree in front of it, examining the priming and lock of 
* Ilia rifle; the sun had just risen, \yhen, looking up the 
bo'tom, he saw a large Indian examiiiing with minute ai< 
lention the tracks of his mocassins made as he returned 
toliisnmp, while hunting in the direction of the Indian 
town** the day before ; his acute and practical ear had 
distinguished the report of an Indian rifle at a remote dis- 
tance. Fleehart immediately stepped behind a tree, and 
waited until the Indian had approached within the sure 
range of his shot. Ife then fired. an<l the Indian, with a 
veil and a bound, fell lo the earth. The scalping knife 
Ji id coriimeTtf;e(I its operation ; but as he was not quite 
dead, lie desisted, and fell to cutting loose someoftlio 
siher bands with which his arms were profusely onia- 
incntcd.and tucked them under the folds of his hunting- 
shirt. While thusb.U'iily occupied, he looked up and saw 
four or five Tndians^plose upon him. 

This being too numerous a party for him to encounter 
alone, he seized liis rifle and took to liis heels. Thev 
fired iiDon him, but without efluct ; he soon left them all 
far behind but two, who, being more swift of foot than 
their companions, continued the chase four or five miles 
without his b"ing able to leave them ; he often stopped 
and tieeM, honing to get a shot and disable one of them, 
and then kilt the other at his leisure; as .soon as betook 
to a tree, the Indians did the same, and by (l inking to 
right and left, soon forced him to uncover, or staml the 
cinnee of a shot. Jn this dilemma he concluded to trv the 
bills, and leave the level ground on wbicli they had so long 
been stiuggling. His vast mus^'iilar power bore gavi* 
bim the advantage, as he could aswud the steep side of 
the bill more rapidly than bis lighter but le-s musnil.ir 
foes. Perceiving him to be leaving them, theTiidi.iiis 
stoppeil and fired ; one ball passed so near la's to cur aw.iy 
the handle of his hiintin'r-kuile as it hung at his siile, 
jerking the bl.He so violently against it as to make him 
think for a moment that In* wis wnimdcd. ]I<' immedi- 
ately retiunnl the siiot, when llio Indians, with a tremen- 
dous veil, abaudone 1 the cIi.hc. Fb'ehart, a little out 
ol wind, made a wide circuit in the hill", and info tin* 
river near to " fieie he had fisteaed his canoe ; friding .ill 
safe, he lightly jumped on board, an<l r^usheil vigmouslv 
through tiicdav ; dt night be lay down in liiso inoe ; and 
when he awoke in tlie morning, was just entering tic* 
Ohio. Crossing over to the southern shore, he co-i-,ted 
alf»ng its calm waters, and reached Farnicr’^ C.isilein 
z ifetv, laden widi the spoils of hU foes, and gratified with 
the admiration of his fonnur companions. After the 
pence, as the tide of emigration rolled westward, Fleehart 
still kept on the hordcis, and was finally killed in "onie 
petty qua ncl with Ms n i turn I foes, the Red Men of the 
foresU^Chambeiyji Edinburgh Journal. 


EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN IJA'V.SON. 

Sbenstone’s bnll.nd is comnicmorntive of the melan- 
choly and peculiarly hard fate of a youthful victim, 
who was sacrificed lo the liai.sli and uoreltMiting policy 
of the governineut, at the period of its triumph in I74ti. 
He was the son of a gentleman of f.anca&hi.e of the name 
of Dawson, and, while pursuing his studies at C’aniliridgc, 
he heard the news of the insurrection in Scotland, and 
tile progress of the insurgents. At tliat moment he hail 
committed some youthful excesses which iuduced him lo 
run away from his college, and either from caprice or 
enthusiasm, he proceeded to the north, and joined the 
Prince’s armv, whio^ had just entered England. He was 
made an officer in Colonel Towrily’s Manchester regi- 
ment, and afterwards surrendered with it at Carlisle. 
Eighteen of that corps were the first victirn.s s“lected for 
trial, and among these was young Dawson. They were 
all found guilty, and nine were ordered for immediate 
execution, as having been most actively and conspicu- 
ously guilty. Kennington Common was the place ap- 
pointed for the last scene of their punishment, and, as the 
spectacle was lo he attended with all the horrid barba- 
rities inflicted by tlie British law of treason, a vast mob 
from London and the surrounding counti y assembled to 


witness it. The prisoners, beheld the gallows, the bloek^ ' 
and the fir^ into which their hearts were to be throwng 
wiihout any dismay* and seemed to brave their fate on the 
scafTuhl with the same coueage that had prompted them for- 
merly to ri<k their lives in the field of battle. They also 
justified their principles to the last, for, with the ropes 
about th:/ir necks, they delivered written deviations to ■* 
the sheriff, ihatliiey diodina just cause, tljovdiTTnot repent 
of what they had done, and that they iHubtcd not but;, 
their dcatln vvoiild be afterwards avenged. After beiitif ' 
suspended fur three minutes from the .gallows, their bodies' 
Were stripped naked and cut down, in order to undergo the 
operation of beheading and embowelliiig. Colonel Town- 
ly tyas tlie 'Hist that was laid upon the block, but the exe- 
cutioner observing the body to retain some signs of life, 
he stiuck it violeritly on the breast, for the liurnane pur- 
pose of rendering it quite insensible to the remaining part 
of the punishiaent. This not having the desired etfect, he 
cut the .liifoitunate geulleman's tlirodt. The shocking 
ceremony oflaking out4he heart and tiirowing tiie boweU 
into the file, was then gone through, after wbicli the head 
was separated from the body with a cleaver, and both were 
put into a coffin. I'be rest of the bodies weie thus treated 
in succession ; and on throwing the last heart inU the fire, 
which was that of young Dawson, the executioner cried, ^ 
“ Cod save King Ueorgo !” and the spectators responded 
with ashout. Altliougii the rabble had hooted the unhappy 
gentlemen on their passage to and fioin their trials, it was 
remarked that at the execution their fate excited consider- 
able pity, mingled with admiration of theij^ courage. Two 
circumstances contributed to increase the public sympathy 
on this occasion, and caused it to be more generally ex- 
pressed. 'J'he fust was, the appearance at the place of 
execution of a youtlilul brother of one of tire culprits of the 
name of Deacon, himself aenlpiir and under Sentence of 
death for the same ciime ; but wdio liad been peimitted 
to atteml tills last scene of liU biother’s life, in a coach 
along with a guard, riic other, was the fact of a young and 
beautiful fem.ile, to whom .\lr. Daw o.i liad been betroth- 
ed, actually altencliiig to witness his execiition, as com- 
iniunoraled in the ball.id. This siugul.ir fart is narrated, 
as follows, ill rno-st of the jouinaU of that period. 

’* 'V young Iiidv of gooil family an<l hamUoiiie fortune 
had for some time extiemely loved, and been equally be- 
loved by Mi. .lames Dawsoii, one of tliw.so uiifoitunate 
geiitieiiu'ii vvlio siirteird at Kennington (/ouiiuori for liigti 
treiisofi ; and had lie been arqiiitte*!. or, al'ier condemna- 
tion, found the loyal iiieiry, ibe day of hU cuidige meat was 
to have bcpiilliat of their iiuinage. . , ^ ,, 

** Not all tlie |)eKsii(isioii.> of her kindred could prevent 
her from going lo tlie place of exeriition : she was deler- 
inir».'d to sec the last hour of a person so dearto oer ; and 
accordiiiRlv, followed tliesledgr« in a hackriry coach, ac- 
coiuparued by a gentleman nearlv related to her. and on o 
female friend. She got ne ir enough to see the fiie kindled 
which was lo coasiime that heart she knew was so mnni 
devoted to her. and all llie other dreadful preparations tor 
his fate, without being guiltv of any of lluwi exliavagaaciej 
her frieids had appreheiide.!. But when all was over, and 
shefound that he was no inore.slie diew her head back into 
the coach, and crving out. ‘ My dear, I fodow ihee-I fol- 
low thee. Sweet . I esus, receive both our souls together, 
fell on the neck of her ( ompauion, and expired in the very 

moment she was speaking. ^ .. , . 

That excess of giief. which the force of her resolution 
had kept smoilicred within her breast, it is thought, put a 
slop to llie viul motion, and suffocated at once, all the 
animal .spirits.” 

Come listen to my mournful talc, • 

Ye teiifler hearts ami lovers dear ; 

Nor will voii scorn to heave a sigh, 

Nor need you blush to abed a tear. 

And thou, dear Kitty, ppcrlftss maid, 

Do thou a pensive ear incline ; 

For thou can'st weep at evorv woe, 

And pity every plaint — but mine. 

Young Dawson wa.s a gallant boy, 

A brighter never trode the plain ; 

Jjind well he loved one charming maid, 

dearly was be loved again* • 


One tender maid, she loved him dear, 
Ofgentle blood the damsel ca»ne ; 
And faultless was h**r beauteous form. 
And spotless was her virgin tame. 
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But curse on party’s hateful strife 
'I'hat led the (avonred youth astray, r 

The day the rebel clans appeared, ~ 

Oh, had he never seen that day. 

Their colours and their sash he wore, 

And in the fatal dress was found ; 

And he must that death endure, 

Which g^ves the brave their keenest wound. 

• How pale was th^'n his true-love's cheeVs, 
When Jemmy's sentence reach’d her ear ! 

For never yet did Alpine snows, 

So pale or yet so chill appear. 

With fult’rinf; voice, she weeping said, “ 

^ ' Oh Dawson, monarch of my heart, 

Think not thy death hhall end our loves, 

For thou and I will never part. 

* Yet might sweet merey find a place. 

And bring relief to Jemmy*s woes ; 

Oh, George ! without a pray’r for thee. 

My orisons would never close. 

* The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame ; 

Aira every tender habe 1 boie 
Should learn io lisp the giver’s name. 

‘ But though he should be dragg’d in scorn 
To yonder ignominious tioe, 

He shall migrant one constant friend 
TojhaMfig cruel fate's decree.' 

O, then her raburning coach was call’d ; 

, The sledge mov'd slowly on before; 

Thdttgh )Mirne in a triumphal car. 

She hajd^ot lov'd her fav’rite more. 

She fallow'd him, prepat 'd to view 
Thu terrible bclie*'ts of law ; . 

And the last scene of Jemmy's woes 
With calm and stedfast eyes she saw . 

Distorted was tliat blooming face, 

Which slip had fondly lov’d so long , 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, 

^Which in her praise had sweetly sung ; 

And sever'd was tliat beauteous neck , 

Round wliicli her arms had fondly clos'd ; 

And mangled was that beauteous brea-t. 

On which her love-sick head repos’d , 

And ravish'd was that constant heart 
She did to every heart prefer ; 

For though it could its King forget, 

' Twaa true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames. 

She bore this constant heart to see j 

But when 'twas moulder’d into dust, 

‘ Yet, yet,' she cried, ' I follow thee.' 

* Mv death, my death alone can shew 
The pure, the lasting love 1 bore ; 

Accept, Oh Heaven ! of woes like uur’s, 

And let us, let us, weep no more. 

The dismal scene was o’er and pa«it, 

The lover's mournful hearse retir’d ; 

The maid drew back her languid head. 

And sighing forth his name —expir’d ! 

Though justice ever must prevail. 

The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 

For seldom shall she hear a tale. 

So sad, so tender, yet so true. 


AWFUL OBEDIENCE. 


The accdfhit of this affecting tragedy is taken fror 
one of the comprehensive and entertaining summaries jus 
Pttj^hed by the '* Society for the Diffusion of Usefu 
, 4 P|||R^dge,'’ entitled * The Hindoos.’ A daughter thu; 
mpiM* by an otherwise affectiOpate parent, a sort o 
Virginius, would make i striking drama ; onl^ 
^.‘the homely cucumstance which constitutes one^f thi 
{ most affectirg points in the angaish— the i^fusal of th< 
stomach to second the poison,— would have;^ be modi 
tied. The doses given must be changed into smhU ones- 
too small to produce any effect, except iA>irbaps m^excitec 
and eloquent wakefulness. When actugl and Mreadfal 


suffering is before us, such homily manifestations of it 
becO.ne nothing. The pettier is absorbed in ,the greater 
idea. Hut human beings, unless given to sarcasm and 
degradation, do not like to have physical weaknesses 
deliberately presented to their imaginations ; and even 
then they are apt to take refuge (such as it is!^ from the 
humiliation, in attempting to make a je-»t of it. A thorough 
delicacy, or philosophy, in reducing every thing to its ele- 
ments, moral or material, becomes s ipcrior to such polk.- 
lion. * 

Kishna Komari Bae, “ the virgin princess Kishna, 
was in her sixteenth year; her mother was of theChawura 
race, the ancient kings of Anhulwara. Sprung from 
the noblest blood of Hind, she added beauty of iace and 
person to an engaging demeduour, and was justly pro- 
claimed the flower of lleja»<t’lian. i'lie rapacious and 
blood-thirsty Pat'han, Nawab Ameer Khan, covered 
with infamy, repaired to Oodipoor, where he vvas joined 
by the pliant and subtle Ajit. He was meek in his de- 
meanour, unostentatious in his habits ; despising honours, 
yet covetous of power ; religion, which he followed wrtli 
the zeal of an ascetic, if it did not serve as a cloak, was 
at least no hindrance to an immeasurable ambition, in 
the attainment of which he would have sacrificed all but 
himself. When the Pat’han revelried his design, that 
either the princess should wed Maun, or by her 

death seal the peace of llajwarra, whatever arguments 
were used to point the alternative, the Rana was made to 
see no choice betweei^ conscgiuug his beloved child to 
the Rahtore prince, or witnessing the effects of a more 
extended dishonour from the vengeance the Pat lian, 
and the storm of his palace by his' licoulious 'diiherents ; — 
the fiat passed that Kishna Komari should die. 

But the deed was left for a woman to accomplish — the 
hand of man refused it. The harem of an eastern prince 
is a world ^ithiu itself ; it is the labyrinth containing the 
strings that move the puppets which alarm mankind. 
Here intrigue sits enthroned, and hence its influence ra- 
diates to the world, always at a loss to trace effects to* 
their causes. Maharaja Dowlut.Sing, descended four 
generations ago from one common ancestor with the 
Rana, was first sounded to save the honour of Oodipoor; 
but, honor-struck, he exclaimed, Accursed the tongiio 
that commands it ! Dust on my allegiance if thus to be 
preserved !" The Maharaja Jowandas, a natural brother, 
was then called upon; the dire necessity was explained, 
and it was urged that no common hand could be armed 
for the purpose. He accepted the poinard, but when in 
youthful loveliness Kishna appeared before him, tha 
dagger fell from his hand, and he returned more wi etched 
than the victim. The fatal purpose thus revealed, the 
shrieks of tlie frantic mother reverberated tiirongli the 
palace, as she implored mercy or execrated the mur- 
derers of Imr child, who alone was resigned to her fate. . 
But death was arrested, not averted. To use the phrase 
of the narrator, ** she was excused the steel, the cup was 
prepared," and prepared by female hands ! As the mes- 
senger presented it in the name of her father, she bowed 
and drank it, sending up a prayer for his life and pi os- 
perity. The raving mother pouted imprecations on his 
head, while the lovely victim, who shed 'not a tear, thus 
endeavoured to console her. “Why afflict yourself, my 
mother, at this shortening of the sorrows of life ; 1 fear 
not to die! Am I not your daughter 1 Why should I 
fear death ? We are marked out for sacrifice from our 
birth; we scarcely enter the world but to_ be sent out 
apain ; let me thank my father that 1 have lived so long." 

1 liiis she conversed, till the nauseating draught refused to 
assimilate with her blood. Again the bitter potion was 
prepared, she drai .cd it off; and again it was rejected ; 
but, as if to try the extreme of human fortitude, a third 
was administered, and for a third time nature refused to 
aid the horrible purpose. It seemed as if the fabled 
charm which guarded the life of the founder of her race, 
was inherited by the virgin Kishna. But the blood- 
hounds, the Pat'han and Ajit, woraimpatient till their 
victim was at rest ; and cruelty, as iT gathering stiength 
from defeat, made another and a fatal attempt. A power-' 
ful opiate was presented, the kasofmha draught. She 
received it with a smile, wished the scene over, and 
drank it. The desires of barbarity were accomplished. 

“ She slept I” asleep from which she never awoke. 
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. THE ALCHEMIST. 

A better tailor than Imam Bax there was not in 
all the city of Delhi. So he himself eaid and a 
great number of people believed. This belief oc- 
casioned his ahop to be much frequented, and he 
drove a^ne thriving trade to his own great gratifi- 
cation. Ilis shoj) was a scene of industry aud 
bustle ; workr^n in numbers, from the old man 
with a lioary white beard, who could scarcely 
thread his needle with his shaking hand although 
he looked at it as clearly as he could through the 
fipectaclcs perched oti hist nose, to the young boy 
first learning the preliminaric.s of sartorial art 
by drawing and t;hc jthrend for the use of 

his senior8.«.:C%ii^hs^^}lHi^f;^ kind<, lirocadcs and 
even shawls wereT|if|jmr43d about in profusion ; 
ahewiug that, had both many and wealthy 

customers, some of whom by the c#stly nature of 
their vestments were perhaps the scions of lloy- 
alty itself. Tlie .sho[) was in the (^houk, very 
near the Ma«jid, and looked full 

into the wide where was that nolile work the 

canal — the berrtScent river as the natives call it — 
under shady trees down to the Lahore gate of the 
palace — one long living scene of human life. 
At the lime 1 am writing of, Delhi had lost 
its last remains of splendour; the seat of power, 
of almost sufirerae jiower in political matters, had 
been removed from Delhi ; and whal was to the 
natives perhaps a severer blow, all the ]ionip and 
cirenmstan^ formerly attached to the Re.sidency, 
were abolished. Sawars, sepaliis, camels, elephants, 
silver sticks ami siicaxs di^ensed with, 

and the public of D^bi, dW^ith dismay and 
regret the Residency fiirniture and articles of 
worth and value exposed at auction — the Residen- 
cy at tlni^tiinc had not then been reduced to the 
low ebb aj which it has now arrived — it had not 
then a dirty and offensive vsalt and sugar office 
whence comes an odour of a most overwhelming 
nature, so that passers by drive their horses by 
the gateway with all convenient speed and expe- 
dition. When the political supremacy over Mj- 
pootdnd, Gwaliar, &c. was withdrawn from Delhi, 
it of course ceased to he the resort of the Vakeels of 
those and the other powers — and no longer did 
the Rajahs, Nawdbsaud Princes think it necessary 
to pay complimentary visits alone, where nothing 
could be obtained in return. But though all these 
deserted the city and caused a great diminution in 
the splendor ^f the appearance of the Chandney 
Chouk, (the usual promenade at 4 o’clock, p. m. 
of all die princes, nobles, beaux, bucks and 
blackguards of the town,) yet there is always some- 
thing in the look of Delhi that «annot but attract 
attention. Independent df th%.thou4and recollec- 
tionaof transactions of times pest, of the successive 
deeds of plunder, lust, and bloodshed, which the 
streets have witnessed, the daily manifest decry of 
all principles of religion and honor, nay decent 


respectability even in the ^houses and palaces of 
the highest, the number of indiA'idnals from all 
parts and ]>laces, tlie variety and diversity of cos- 
tume as to shape, size and colour cannot fail 
in making a strong impression. There is in 
Delhi and the neighbourhood a partiality for 
red ri • a color for tiirliaiul, which being generally 
worn always makes a crowd collected look gay. 
In one place you will see persons sitting on the 
side of tlie street selling all sorts of fruits and ve- 
getables, especially siigarcaiicn, oranges or melons 
as the season may allow. Of these tlie* people of 
Delhi are immoderately fond, and the quantities 
sold are enormous. In another place is a cooking 
establisliment where you may purchase most in- 
viting and good looking kabobs which are ready 
roasting over a fire on all small ^epit, from which 
an odour pleasant to a hungry man e.xhalcS'. If 
you be thirsty, hark ! li.sten to the clang of 
carrier’s brass pans ; it is a grateful sound tho 
hot weather when hi.s cheering cry is, heard, and 
he boasts of the excellency of the waiter which he 
has to sell, and the far distance frotU^lyfa^ be has 
fetched it. “Whiter from tlie wcR.i6f ike Awa- 
dance — cool, cool as icc.” Here is indeed a tempta- 
tion to drirdc ; and as the gratification is pro- 
curable fora f(‘\v cowries, it is seIdonu\yith stood. 
Do you want sweetmeats, tobacco, or spices? here 
they are in profusion ; you may buy them of the 
pcrainbalating hawker or of the st li d and steady 
shop-keeper. Do you feci an inelinaliou to smoke f 
hark ! sec the liookah wallas are returning udtli 
their pipes from the mid-day prayers at the jumm& 
Mas:jid and are preparing for any customer who 
may clioosc to take a whiff*. Choose which pipe 
you like ; but do not be always sure that tlie hand- 
somest pipe or the* best looking owner gives you 
the best chillum. No, look to old Peeroo ! he is 
neither handsome nor well dres.sed ; hut sec, he 
has a dozen hookahs on his establishment, and 
not only not one of them vacant, but a crowd of 
people besides are sitting in patient expectation 
that some one will finish his chillum and depart. 
Well is his tobacco spoken of ; all people go to him 
if they can. Do you want fresh looking apples, 
walnuts or pears, or good tobacco? Look in yonder 
tent where they are laid up in heaps for sale, * 
and three or four Moghals or Cabulees sit with 
turbans three quarters of .a yard in diameter, 
under which apjjear their whitef and red face**, in 
striking contrast with the inhabitants of the place. 
They will sell you a good horse if you wish it, 
or tell you where you will meet with a splendid 
Arab, at a still more splendid price if you give 
what is at first asked. They will sell you fura 
and skins, which make rich cloaks. Watch 
that young man witli an embroidered cap put 
rakishly oVer tlm right ear, with the long curling 
hur flowing down his left shoulder. Mark Ihe 
amnmdj^ waist pulled in to the iirnallest degree 
rand bound with a rod and gold brocade, 
lerneath the trowsers of rod silk at least 
sinking and blowing out as its master 
Itily parades about. Look at his spangled 
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shoes, look at the collyshim on his eyes; his 
heiyia-tipped finfi^er gently sweeps down his 
jetty inouHtachio and insinuates into the iifouth a 
piece of paun. This is a beau of Delhi — he looks 
as he walks right and left, to see if people be ad- 
miring him — and ever and anon he raises his eyes 
to the latticAS/^ and windows to see if he has at- 
tracted the atterftion of the frail fair who exhibit 
themselves in such places. Watch h^m again 
eying the surrounding houses; he is looking for a 
gambling house, hut he wishes to get in without 
being seen hy any of tlie Police.' lie need not care 
— there is no law against private gambling. There, 
on a sudden he slips into a house; and now he 
may dice at pleasure ; neither Daroga nor Cotwal 
will interfere except in cases of open gambling; — 
and not then, if on the steps to the gates of God’s 
own holy place — the Juinina inasjid — a place of 
resort for all the thieves and rascals of the city. 

Any jilaytliings for your children — here is the 
King, Aclihr Slia, sitting on his throne in great 
giory — at least worth two giindas. And here is 
his one-eyed minister Sceana Jai, who can see more 
for his own interest with one eye than others can 
with two. Look how he puts his chasms, his 
quizing glass to his cycj. And sec here ; here is a 
couple of Pennghocs sitting on a chair, curse 
Iheir sduls every one of them ; you may have them 
for one gunda'the pair — they arc not worth more. 
See, both have got a hottle of brandy in their 
hands — the kafirs are drinik. “ Playthings O, 
who’ll buy!” Hat pio! hut jao ! — clear the way’' 
is heard. Who come iicre? a camel with two 
drums sounding alternately; a few liorscmcn — a 
dozen silver sticks and some Peadas — a tonjohn 
and in it, a middle aged man showing the remains 
of beauty ; diamonds and jiearls profusely disposed 
over his person, lie has the licry eye of a Rajput 
and looks proudly were there not a touch of vanity 
in the glance. “ T’he great and mighty lord, the 
celebrated and unvanquished lion, the terror of his 
foes the Raja Kisheii Sing of Hishengurh’' is cried 
out by his suite. “ Who is that" says a stranger 
to a neighbour. “He must be one of your res- 
pectable inhabitants.’' “Shaba.sh!’’ is the reply: 
“He is no one hero — he is a stipendiary and is 
stingy to boot : the people here do not like him, 
for he alFccts to himself high airs. See he directs 
a man who came too near him in the crowd 
to be beaten. We’d shew it him if he dared 
to beat a citizen indeed ! But then there are 
the Feringhce.s and the paltans and jiolice— m.iy 
they be burnt hereafter." “After all", said 
Jehau Khan a hptander, “ what is the use of 
abusing the Raja. He is but a madman, and 
his grand foible is, that he thinks himself the 
handsomest man in the world. A question on 
.which he asks every one’s opinion.” At this mo- 
ment a Hindoo faljiiccr dressed m a tiger skin and 
his face smeared with ashes, cried out to the Rija 
for a rupee, (by the way this is a customary re- 
quest in D.dhi,) which request was answered by a 
shove from one of the Pcadas or footmen, and a 
kick from another. “The curse of Alee upon 
him" muttered the Sun3'4ssee. At this moment 
lialf a small brick fell on the tonjohn from above ; 
it must have come from the tpj) one of the sur- 
rounding houses, the Sunyj^ssee^ could not have 
thrown it. H#. however, seeing the brijek fall, 
cried out “ look then at the Rajd, he gives abuse 
to paupers, and Heaven rains bricks jn return.” 
The Raja liimsclf gave ordere tohis to. iota. 


round and move as quickly as possible to the CotwdUy 
Chahoij.ra, that he might there lay a complaint of 
conspiracy, against the tl|;rower of the brick. Who 
is that now coming on a large elephant with two 
mounted horsemen shabbily clad and a couple of 
dirty fellows on foot with two thin attenuated sil- 
ver sticks, the very utmost value of which could 
not exceed ten rupees. The reply is “ how do wa« 
know? he is one of the five thousand Sallatcen^ or 
desciiudants and relatives of the King. lie has, 
most jirobably, twenty or twenty-five rupees per 
month— but whether his rlcjihanf is his own or 
borrowed, 1 can’t say. If it be his, he is perhaps 
living on his wife's jewels — but it is, ten to one, 
only borrowed for this occasion." At this time a 
hiiliock carriage containing a number of children 
is coming from the opposite direction and proceed- 
ing in advance to the coming paltry pWession. 
The riders on the elephant, seated without any 
howdah on the gudhee. or pad, dressed in clothes 
of the most ordinary description and exceedingly 
dirty, and looking like the lowest scum of the city, 
called out to the mahout to go straight ; on this, 
the mahout turned his beast right into the centre 
of the street, and one 'of tlie m.in with the silver 
sticks running up to the man who was leading the 
bullocks gave him a knock on the head and asked 
if he did nut see the progress of Mirza-^Sahib. This 
compelled the Imlluckmen to back the carriage 
into the gutter, at which the poor frightened chil- 
dren scrcamfed — but no further injury followed. 
There was a buggy corning, and in it sat a 
respectable European resident of the city. He 
drove on and meeting with the elephant in the 
middle of the way, his horse started and began to 
get troublesome, in rearing and kicking. Not a 
step to the right or left would the elephant move, 
for the mahout would not turn him. There was 
but one step to take ; the gentleman lashed his 
horse, which ran on furiously, the shaft took out 
a })iece of fiesli from one of the sawar’s horses, and 
way was from sheer fright made for his progress. 
Immediately after came a gentleman on horseback 
followed by a sawsir or mounted soldier. “ Go on 
one side" cried the Sawar. Those on the elephant 
consulted together. *A Jamadar of Police and 
some ])e()rjs standing by the side of the road made 
a salam to the gentleman and ran on to assist 
him. “ It is the Judge Saheb’' said one of those 
on the flephaiit., “ give way, mahout !” The ele- 
])hant was driven on one side and th% gentleman 
snlFered to pass. Many persons had viewed this 
.scene, and oliservatioiis were freely made. One 
observed “ wonderful things surely ; these infidels 
are curious beings truly ; they conquer the country 
and make good laws, and yet they siilFcr themselves 
to be treated in this way.” “Treated in this way !” 
said an old man who wore a tattered uniform of 
the old Provincial Battalion, “ how should they 
else be treated, I would I had the treating them.” 

“ Silence, Meer Saheb !’' said one of his Mends in 
his ear. “ Silence !" said he, “why silence? Did 1 
not enter into the Fennghees' service and remain 
with them for nearly thirty years, t. Did I not do 
my best for them, did I not join in defending the 
injured walls of Delhi against a powerful foe, 
when the boasted British Battalions were not 
there to assist. For this and other services our 
reward in our old age is to be levelled to common 
barkand^zes, and not only that, but to be reduced 
also to starvation by the diminution of the Govern- 
ment establishments, and here I am aftvrso many 
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years a pauper. I wish to tlie holy Prophet of 
Go.d, (praise be to God for his having come among 
us) that Siiaikh Ahmed wu yet alive, I would join 
his force and fight well him ; but not as hard 
as I would against these faithless, lying infidels 
could I get the opportunity so to do. I am a Py- 
than and a blood drinker by profession ; I would 
*give much to cut the throat of an infidel. Bis- 
mSilah ! It would be a sure passport to Heaven." 

“ Don't collect together but disperse” cried a 
chokeedar of the city who approached the 
crowd gathered in sympathy with the violent 
speeches of the old sepahi. “You had better go 
to your houses ; it is getting late : the sun is near 
setting and true Mussulmans should goto prayer.” 
This had a.i effect. The true believers went away 
to say their prayers, and the Hindoos were quietly 
walking uome in a knot, when they heard the cry 
of Mirza Killed ! Mirzii Killed!” Thcylook''d 
and saw an English built carriage of the inosl 
shabby description drawn by four horses, with 
black postillions in red jackets driving in the 
direction of the Palace. The people yielded and 
went to the right and^ the left, while the carriage 
w'ound its way to the Lahdre gate of the Palace. 
Let us follow it and try to get a glimpse of roy- 
alty unmasked. The carriage proceeds through 
the lofty gateway, the ' troops salute and the 
wheels rattle in the arched passage. Lights are 
brought out to shew the illustrious Prince his way, 
and he ascends the steps to his house. In his 
Dewdn khana, which is a tolerably large yet dirty 
room, ornamented by one French mirror, two 
daubs of pictures of some jiast worthies glorying 
in all the lustre of red and white paint, and by 
one chandalier with half the drops off, are found 
five nautch-women of not the most elegant appear- 
ance, three players on instruments and two mas- 
sdlchees. These symptoms shew that there is some- 
thing more than ordinary about to happen ; and a 
long line of chairs placed close to the screens of 
the Zendnd, shew that a party of gentlemen is 
expected. The company come in by ones and 
twos, and take their seats. The Mirza sits in the 
centre of the line, and a fine looking gentleman he 
is ; but behold ! according to the etiquette of the 
Delhi court, he returns no man’s salute, and seems 
as if he was wholly nnconsciou.s of any one's pre- 
sence save those on liis right and left hand lo 
whom he says a few words occasionally. Who i.s 
that man leaning on a stick, paying such assiduous 
court to all the guests and peering close into their 
faces ? Oh ! that is the Raja whose name was pro- 
claimed in the bazar. He is the head man of 
business in the Palace, and his faction have it all 
their own way. lie is so busy in complimenting 
his master’s guests, that he .seems as if he wished to 
supply by his attentions the accustomed negligence 
of the House of Timonr. Now the musicians 
begin to play, and the hideous hag with only three 
teeth in her mouth, from either side of which 
flow two red streams of betel, opens the concert 
with a Satanic howl, enough to frighten all the de- 
vils out of Dtizak ; but which appears so delight- 
fully, exqusite to Mirza Kuleel, that he starts 
involuntarily and a “shabash” issues from his 
almost motionless mouth. The dance and song 
then proceed. In the midst of this, a rustling of 
clothes of many persons, a sort of gigling and 
whispering, and the jingle of female ornaments, are 
heard ; it is the ladies of the Harem with the wife 
of Mirzi Kuleel, who are proceeding behind the 


zenand screens for the purpose of seeing the 
dancer^, and perhaps the spectacle of so many 
Europeans of rank at once assembled. The set of 
singers and dancers is now changed, and the com- 
pany are amu.sing themselves witli making obser- 
vations to one another. Some, I see, are amusing 
themselves by talking with other^th^ the com- 
])any. Look at that spectacle ! There are some 
of them actually putting their heads to the zen&nd 
screens and talking to the ladies behind — and this 
too in the face of tlie Mirza their lord and master. 
Had the lowest weaver in India seen such a sight 
as this ill his own house, he would have taken off 
the head of the offender, and that perhaps of his 
wife besides. Here such things are allowed. I 
Avomii r that Mirza Killed is not more cautious as 
he has lost one wife already by European seduc- 
tion. But where is all this time Imfua Bax the 
tailor ? 

Imdm Bax was not only a good ti^ilor, but a 
plejisant man to hoot; and after he liad finished lys 
daily work he was fond of a chat witli any of Iris 
friends and neighbours who woiihl often look in 
upon him in the evening-^. When he had received 
hack and carefully examined all the work from his 
men, he paid them their wages, and bidding them 
to be prompt and ready betimes in the iporiring 
he wished them good evening. As he was putting 
on his iiirband and was locking his door previous 
to going to the Juinmii miisjid to say his ])rayers, 
he beheld one of his workmen Hasnoo coming 
along siijiporting his old father, who had" for many 
years been a friend of Imam Bax. “ Well” sain 
he to himself “ now my walk is all over when 
Shaikh Bahoran comes, and so I may as well re-open 
the door and light my iiipe.” Then turning to 
Bahornu and his son Ilasnoo, he made a salam 
and said, “ Ah ! my excellent friend, how is your 
health. My heart is gladdened bye sight of you. 
Yonr place has been long empty, and our eyes are 
sore with the weepings of impatience. Praise God ! 
be seated rny old friend.” Bahoran opened his 
arras and clasped Imam Bax in a fraternal em- 
hrare which was three times rejieated. Imdrn Bax 
led his guest into the house, caused him to be .seated 
on a stool, prepared the thaleyoon with a sjden- 
did rhillam of tobacco, and did the .«ame for him- 
self; Hasnoo liimsclf was not included in this 
arrangement, and he accordingly sat himself quietly 
down by his father’s side, while conversation flowed 
quietly between the elders. As they were talking his 
attention was engrossed by something which hap- 
pened, but which, long as had been the jioriod of 
iris bondage to his master, he had never heforo 
seen. In the tailor’s room there was a door which, 
led lo those apartments assigned for the ladies. 
When his master had opened the door occasionally, 
he had seen arms and feet of a iieautiful size and 
exquisite fairness, which gave rise to most extra- 
vagant notions of the face of the possessor — but 
his curiosity re.specting the fair Zebanwas not fur- 
ther gratified. Iinfim Bax’s only daughter was 
regularly warned not to go near the shop while the 
workmen were there. Now that they had gone, 
she made less scruple, and often came into the 
room for articles required within; but she was 
so wrapped up in her chadder, that it was im- 
ossible that Hasnoo could get a glimpse of 
er face. At length an opportifnity offered; a 
dish the had in her hand fell on the ground; in 
her attempt to pick it up, her chadder fell on one 
side and displayed a most lovely face, which if 
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once looked on must be loved indeed. Nor was 
the'display the less beautiful, when Zeban I/)okinpf 
first discovered a young man in the room, who 
had hitherto been sitting invisible to her on his 
father’s right hand. This scene passed unnoticed 
by the Iwo^ld men who were deeply occupied in 
their own c^oqvy; but it fixed itself firmly in the 
mind of the young inau who formed a ^rosolution 
at that instant to endeavour to make her his 
wife. As ho had no more hope of seeing his 
charmer for that evening he turned his attention 
to the convera-ation, which he f»>und to run on mar- 
riage and its tics. ** Zeban” said Imam Bax 
“ is a very good girl, and i should like to get 
a good hu.sband for her.” That” replied Baho- 
ran, ** i.s a very difficult thing in these days.” 
“That maybe,” returned Irnfim Bax “but I 
shall look well about me. I am myself of good 
descent, and this trade of mine is, praise be 
to Heavev ! productive of no trilling profit. 1 
h&ve a pretty good store-box and well filled too, 
of which Zeban will ho the heir. I think that in 
such a case I have a right to expect a respectable 
man as a son-in-law.” “ Molifiiak, may you be 
happy in your choice” was the answer; “ but alas!” 
added Bahoran “ good and resjicctable husbands 
in Delhi are very difficult to be found. At a 
time when the very princes of the Palace are 
seeking out fur husbands for their daughters and 
sisters, and making advances to every respectable 
foreigner in the city, how can it be expected that 
Im&m Bax the tailor’s daughter can find bettor 
luck than her ni iglilionrs ” “ 1 never hcanl of 

these things, Bahoran;” replied Imam Bax “ hut 
it is true, that I seldom move out into the streets 
to hear the news, while those who conic to me 
seldom touch on princes or kiiig«.” “ l*anch ka 
Khodfi” said Bahoran. “ Is it not as clear as the 
noon-day sun ? Is it not talked of every where 
that Mirjsa B ibber Bog the King’s uncle’s second 
cousin’s wife’s brother wrote a letter to the new 
sheristadar junI come up from Oude, telling him 
how respeeUbly he was, as he hail heard, con- 
nected, and recommending him to settle himself 
with a kouaehoUl ; to which end he, the Mirza 
should be hajipy to see him at any lime. Is not 
the meaning of this as plain as possible ? Had 
it been old Ilisliant-ool Ilak the former slierista- 
dar, he would have jumped attheofier; but the 
present refused it alleging that he had a wife 
at home.” Mdz ullah ! Maz nllah ! cried the 
tailor ” are things come to this pass ? Is the 
house of Tiinour so degraded ?” “ Worse even than 
this” said Bahoran “ is the present state of things 
, under the hands of this unclean people the 
English. We arc forgetting our religion, nay our 
very longue — our swords are rusting in our 
ffiieaths, and our hpnor is vanishing away like the 
clouds of night before the sun. Have you heard 
what has occurred at the house of that bold but 
eccentric character Fatwa Anda^ Beg Khan 
“I? no, not I” said Imam Bax “whose dog 
am 1 that people should talk to me respecting 
other people’s households. Don’t you think that a 
man has enough to do in keeping his own in order, 
instead of Ipoking after that of others. Oh no ! I 
talk on all bther bubjccts but that. But come tell 
me what occurred at Fatwa Andikz Beg Khan’s. 

I should like to •hear it nevertheless.”' “ Why,” 
said Bahoran “ it is a long affair, but the abridg- 
8Qer.t of the case is this, x ou know that two days 
ago one of Fatwi Andda’s skiers was married. 


and a feast was given to which were invited several 
female of the highest rank in the city. In the 
midst of these and in the heart of freedom of re- 
velling, sat a large well fed lady wrapped up in her 
chadder, who never opened her mouth or address- 
ed liny body. Those invited to the party were by 
far too interested to remark the fact, but one of 
the servants did, and called her mistress’ attpn-* 
lion. The lady of the house went up to her and 
spoke civilly, but the strange lady would not 
uncover her fiice, and appeared as if she wished 
to retire. To ascertain the fact, the servant pulled 
forcibly away the chadder which the ladfy held 
close, when lo and behold! the well trimmed whis- 
kers of a man. A cry was raised that a man was in 
tiic zenana. In a moment innumerable shrieks were 
uttered, and every soul closed her chadder over • 
her head. The ])retcnded lady had now brought 
himself into a pretty scrape ; as there could be no 
doubt that there was but one exit from the zenana, 
and that was through the hall where sat all the male 
guests who had come to the marriage feast. All was 
therefore to be hazarded; he drew frnn under 
his arm a zalFcr-takeA or. long dagger acutely 
sharp at the point and o*ii both sul > and made a 
push for the door, in hopes that the t«..ror of his 
weapon might cause his foes to give way. He was 
mistaken in his exjiectations, for he was im- 
mediately ovorpowered by numbers and disarmed.” 

“ Well !” said the tailor almost breathlessly “ what 
then — they ilrew their swords and jilungcd them 
into the hankrujit rascal’s Imtly ; say, () brother ! 

I beseech you, did they send his soul to burn in 
Jcliaiiriam ?” “Indeed,” said Bahoran “ they 
dill no such thing, d’hey all agreed that the 
youth, who was by tlie way a son of a respectable 
man, deserved death; but that if it were thou ef- 
fected it might perhaps be called murder, and the 
operators tried, and that matters were not now- 
a-duys as formerly, when murder was punished 
with imprisonment only, but that since the erec- 
tion of a gallows all offenders were hanged. The.sef’ 
weighty reasons induced them to release Khoda- 
dad Khan ; nor even would Fatwa Andaz Beg 
Khan let the case be reported at the Police 
ofiice, lest the names of the females should be 
mcritumed in the investigation.” A tremendously 
andihie groan issued from the bottom of poor 
Imam Bax’s soul, and he trembling with anger 
said “ a curse on the unbelievers, the destroyers of 
our faith. I have known the time wheA such con- 
duct as this would have met with different treat- 
ment. At such a feast of celebrity as that, 
our head Moluvee must have been there; what 
did Al)ter-uil-deen say on this subject? did he 
counsel the injured to abide by the Holy book, or 
by the laws promulgated by the Feringhee dogs?” 

“ Does he not hold office under them, and will he 
not abide near the tree which shelters him. But 
not all his persuasions would have stopped them, 
if they had not considered the gallows as an un- 
pleasant manner of death. Ah, ah, sad times when 
we cannot rule our own households.” “ Ha !” said 
Imam Bax, grinding his teeth witff rage at the 
idea” did 1 find any one in my zenana, 1 don’t 
think I should apply to the law or the canoons as 
they call them. I should make use of my old Is- 
phahanee,” pointing to an elegant looking sword 
in an embossed black leather sheath “and then 
after that I would do this” seizing his beard 
with one hand, and making a sign with the other 
as if he were cutting his throat “ and then they 
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may do as they please with me.” The conversa- 
tion then turned upon ordinary subjects 5f no 
particular interest to the rilifler; after a short pe- 
riod Bahoran and his son Hasnoo wished the 
tailor a ^food nii^ht and departed to their own 
home. Imam Ba^ went to sleep and dream of 
tils best way of marryin^f his daughter rcspecta- 
blyt and Hasnoo to He awake, tossing and turning 
on his bed all night, revolving in his mind how he 
could possibly gain the heart and hand of the fair 
Zeban. He had great doubts of his success bv 
any fail; means to secure his object ; for though 
his parentage was respectable enough, yet his fa- 
ther was poor, and Imam Ba< evidently ex- 
pected a rich son-in-law, if not one of rank, title, 

. .and affluence. It was rather presumptuous; but 
it was nafcnral. Hasnoo could come to no decision 
on tliis subject, but resolved as he had no better 
course to consult his father on the morning ; per 
haps after all. Imam Bax might give his consent 
to the son of an old friend, who was already one 
of the most promising artificers in the town, and 
who, if patronised liy tiie first rate tailor in Delhi, 
would soon he cnabled4;o af\,d to the savings accu- 
mulated in the strong box of his anticipated father- 
in-law. 

Next morning before he went to his daily labor 
Hasnoo opened all Ins mind to his father and ear- 
nestly requested of him to intercede with the tailor 
for his sanction to the marriage. He represented 
to his father that his skill in trade enabled him to 
support a wife, and that he was determined to 
marry; who was so likely to make him comfor- 
table as the daughter of his father’.s friend ? Shaik 
Bahoran pondered on all the various bearings of 
the (uiestion, and then quietly said “ my sou, I 
call Heaven to witness how much I feel for your 
distress, and how willingly I would sacrifice my- 
self for your happiness; but in this affair I can be 
of no use. I plainly see that Imam Bax has set 
his heart on having a noble son-in-law. What 
have I to offer him to induce to give up his inten- 
tion— nor wealth, influence nor rank. Think not 
of it iny son ; I will converse on the subject of 
marriage with your mother, and we will try to 
make a match for you. Discard Imam Bax and 
his (laugliter from your thoughts, for an union 
with her will never take place. If you could in- 
deed get a court chiiprass or some small situa- 
tion in the Foujdary office, you could turn 
to advantage the education which yon have 
received ; then indeed you might perhaps succeed 
in collecting what Imam Bax would think suf- 
ficient to allow of the marriage. But alas ! I arn 
a poor man myself, and have no interest to get 
places and appointments ; and so you must ever 
continue pricking your fingers with needles all 
your life. I fought my way in life and you must 
* sew yours.” These words did not satisfy Hasnoo, 
but it seemed useless to combat them ; for Ba- 
horan, who saw clearly through the matter, posi- 
tively declined to make any proposals which, as 
he said, were sure to be refused if not ridiculed. It 
was in this condition, that the heavy-hearted and 
spiritless Hasnoo used to go every morning to his 
daily work, and sigh whenever he saw the door 
open and say to himself, when again shall I 
see that moon-faced beauty, whose breath is as 
fresh as the dawn of day, and whose form is as 
graceful as an antelope.” His thoughts began to 
stray from his work ; he sat frequently with 
hands before him for periods of great length, he 


changed and disarranged his materials, and other- 
wise coQimitted so many blunders that he became 
subject to frequent reprehensions from his master, 
and whit was perhaps worse, his fellow workmen 
harassed him with jeers and jokes. Shaikh Bahoran 
saw with miichanxiety all that was goin£on, but it 
was a hopeless case. At length I^snoo, who no 
longer cared about anything in this world, began 
to neglect his attendance at work ; and instead of 
doing his duty, loitered and associated with light 
characters and rake-^ until he became so discredita- 
ble, that Imam Bax thought of refusing him all 
countenance, and of filling up his place with 
another person. Nothing but consideration for 
his old friend Bahoran prevented him from taking 
this coarse. Bahoran himself, however, now took 
the business into his own hands ; for finding that 
his son was going rapidly to destruction, proceed- 
ed to take the only step he could to rescue him. 
Hopeles.s as was the case, he still went yi Irnilrn 
Bax and related to him the real state of the affair, 
and requested a decisive answer. Had Imam 
Bax requested time to consider, hope might have 
found a resting place in Brihoran’s heart ; but 
no ! Imam Bax spoke plainly to the point and 
at once excused himself. He felt rather in- 
clined to langli at the ]^roposal, hut seeimj the 
earnest grief of the poor old man, he desisted; but 
told him that there was no equality in the offer, 
and that nothing ever could induce him to let his 
daughter marry any one of low degree or empty 
purse. Irnsim Bax was a man, who, as may have 
been collected from some parts of his conversation, 
had rather despotic ideas in respect to rule and 
governance of his own household ; he immediately 
thought of his inability to take notice, as he would 
otherwise have done, of any attempt to trespas-s on 
the sanctity of his zenana. He thought too that the 
access, which the idle and no longer useful lad, 
had to his house, might perhaps afford him oppor- 
tunities of carrying on communications with his 
daughter. All these thing.s he very distinctly ex- 
plained to Bahoran, and concluded by telling him 
that he not only could not listen to any such pro- 
positions as those tendered by In in, but that he 
should consider it necessary to break off all con- 
nection with his son, and could not allow him 
again to enter his house on any account. Bahoran 
resented the latter part of Irn/irn Bax's speech; 
the answer in the first part had been expected and 
he had beiui prepared for it. He laid a heavy 
curse on the venality of the times, shook the dust 
off his feet against Imam Bax's threshold, and 
sauntered home in no pleasant humour. The in- 
telligence which he brought completely unsettled 
the few re>nains of intellect which Hasnoo still 
retained. He said the world was no more for him ; 
that he would turn soldier, woul^ become a fa* 
(iiieer, in fact anything else in the world that would 
give hiin'a livelihood ; but remain in Delhi he 
would not. His father thought these words were 
but the effects of momentary anger and irritation ; 
but before the ne.xt morning Hasnoo had disap- 
peared, and his poor father searched in vain all 
over the city ; he could not find him. 

All these various events produced a conviction 
on Imam Bax's mind, that women were strange 
cattle to take care of, and that they were more apt 
to follow after others than their I&wful owner. 
He, however, resolved to get his wealthy daugh- 
ter off his hands as soon as he possibly might ; 
and to that intent, he called in several daldls 
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or go-betvreens, and stated to them his wants and 
wishes. He expatiated to them on his daiighter’s 
beauty and the ready money and jewels she would 
receive after his decease, and finally very delibe- 
rately told them all, that he was much mis- 
taken if the case was not one, in which some one 
of Royal tilbod might well stoop from his nominal 
eminence and 'ennoble the house, ;^lbeit though 
that of a mechanic, yet of one, who not only had 
a beautiful daughter, but who had money also, 
and who would therewith supply the wants of those 
who terming themselves Ma*^ ba dowlat, Mirzd 
and Nawab, could not, nevertheless, obtain credit 
for a rupee. Engrossed with this absorbing no- 
tion, and seeing plainly that plenty of rupees was 
most likely to assist him in his ambitious aims, he 
began to look less after the honest gains of his 
shop, and sought some means of speedily acquir- 
ing the desired fortune. His customers indeed 
observed^ this, and some of them began to desert the 
inconstant tailor; but this did not injure him in 
'public estimation, for the people all said that he 
had made as much money as gave him independ- 
ence, and that he was no longer anxious to please 
as formerly. Now the real state of the case was 
this. Imdm Bax, with all his good sense, was 
just as credulous as any of his sect. Among many 
other ways in which he had cogitated the speedy 
accumulation of a fortune, was the science of 
Koemyd or Alchemy, which is as firmly believed 
in by the wisest of the natives of India, as is the 
conviction of their several existejices. There were 
not wanting dupes to join this speculator in his 
labors, some of whom had spent their all in this 
ridiculous search for the Philosopher’s stone, and 
were by no means sorry to assist another in his 
folly, when not at their own expence ; and thus it 
happened that Imdm Bax was uselessly expending 
that treasure to which he had looked as the source 
of his glory and renown. In the mean time the 
dal^fs or agents had not been wanting in activity 
and diligence. Many were the negoriations entered 
into, and many were the suitors who had the con- 
fidence to appear expecting that that alone was 
•uilicicnt to secure their success ; but they were 
mistaken. Many there were of old families, who 
had scarcely wherewithal to subsist; but Imam 
Bax with his excited feelings, and being sure that 
he was soon about to procure that knowledge 
which would render his means inexhaustible, re- 
fused to listen to the best offers. Time thus pass- 
* ed for nearly a year, and no success had attended 
the proposals of marriage. One event had, how- 
ever, occurred which was nearly decisive of poor 
Zeban^s fate. Her father, notwithstanding his 
want of success, had become so infatuated with 
his pursuit, that he used to absent himself from 
his nouse for several days together. In one of 
these absences/ a servant of the house called 
Beeban Ayd, came and told her, tliat her father 
had required her immediate attendance on him in 
another mohulld, and had sent a covered carriage 
for her. Strange as wgs an act of this sort, yet 
she could not mistrust so old a servant as Beeban. 
She, therefore, went quietly to her court yard 
where $he found a common looking carriage 
awaiting her; into this she mounted, the cur- 
taiQB were dropped, and the carriage proceeded. 
'I%e first thing which alarmed Zeban was the 
ednsciousness that several horsemen were attending 
her carriage, and the meaning ^f ' it could not 
meet her comprehension. Why sHonld her father 


have sent men to escort her through the public 
townk' She had often before been out in her bylee 
or bullock hackery, bq{ never before had her fa- 
ther in his utmost glory sent horsemen with her. 
Suspicion was excited in her mind, and she observ- 
ed every thing that happened with vigilance ; and 
the more she thoughtw the more she perceived 
that something was wrong. After some furthet 
progress, she came to a spot from whence^she ' 
heard the challenges of sepoys changing guards ; 
she had heard of the forms and customs of the 
Europeans, and her suspicions led her to believe 
that they were taking her to jail, wh^e strict 
watch was kept to prevent any attempt at escape. 
Shuddering with fear, yet unconscious of any 
crime, she hastily looked through a small bole in ^ 
the kurwa cover of the vehicle, when great was her ' 
astonishment at seeing the led walls of tKe Palace on 
the frowning Lahore gate, in which a woman once 
incarcerated can come out but one way, and that 
is by throwing herself over the lofty wall. Many 
have done this, and ^ one has escaped. Horri- 
fied as Zeban was at the premeditated villainy in- 
tended against her, though by whom she knew not, 
she did not hesitate for one moment. She tore open 
the curtains, and leaping out ran t'j fast as she 
could to the nearest house for refuge. The saw&rs 
and people belong! to the carriage immediately 
ran after her. In vain she appealed to two ofithe 
Police officers stationed on the spot ; they said that 
she was evidently of His Majesty’s household, and 
they could not interfere. The people were drag- 
ging the unfortunate Zeban back to the carriage, 
and some of these inhuman brutes were gagging 
her to stop her cries, when tlie Judge of the city 
happened to pass by with two armed horsemen. 
Before they could accomplish their object of forcing 
Zeban into the hacker}', he was by her side ; the 
people appeared as if inclined to offer resistance, 
but the officer directed one of the horsemen to ride 
off to the Cotwully for aid ; At this the 
whole of the rufHans perceiving whom they 
had to encounter, galloped as hard as they could 
into the Palace grounds. Zeban was again put 
into her hylee and sent back to her own home 
attended by some police. Investigation was made 
by the authorities into this most atrocious act of 
villainy, and it was plainly proved, that it had 
been set on foot by one of the inmates of the Pa- 
lace. He had heard of Zeban’s beauty, and he was 
determined to possess himself of it, without the de- 
^adation of going through the marriage ceremony, 
lie had highly bribed poor Zehan’s old servant 
and hoped to obtain his object without much diffi- 
culty ; but his plans were frustrated. Known as 
he was, no remedy could be had against him, for 
he was in the Palace and the civil officers had no 
jurisdiction over him. 

Conviction will sometimes take place in the 
most stubborn souls, and so it happened to Im&m 
Bax. He had carefully considerea that although 
he had still a good store of cash, yet it was much 
diminished by the very method which he had 
adopted to increase it. His avadee had a hard 
struggle with his prudence before he would decide 
finally as to his foregoing his hopeful pursuit, 
and tnere was every chance that he would at once 
cease to smiander his resources in this unavailing 
manner. It still, however, was written in the book 
of fate that Imdm Bax was to have one more trial 
before he could arrive at any decided result. When 
the temptation came, the insincerity of his vows 
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became evident, and he yielded to the backsliding. 
Neither his wisdom nor his wealth was sufficient 
to keep him from his old^ways. The trade of his 
spot not now so much in repute as formerly, had 
decreased considerably ; Imam Bax visited it oc- 
casionally, and sometimes through mere tedious- 
ness and ennui. In one of these accidental visits, 
%s Jm&m Bax was sitting on a stool in a deep silence 
^ ana cogitating profoundly on the state of things, 
when a young man of very prepossessing appearance 
entered his shop, and Isegan to make bargains for 
various species of clothes of some value. Imdm 
Bax warned with the prospect of a better cus- 
tomer than he had for a long time had, entered 
into conversation with the youth on the nature of 
the things required. The youth displayed no care 
about th^ cost of tbe things, but simply said that 
they were wanted, and that the cash would be 
forthwith paid. “These are gay and fine things 
you require,” said Imam Bax “ and they will cost 
cash !” “ Cash !” replied the youth, whose name 
was Nabbee Bax” well what ^ that ? Did I not say. 
that you should be paid directly.” “ Ah, well!” 
replied Imam Bax, “I have no right to ask you 
questions. But if it may Wb allowable, would you 
be so good as to tell your servant, to whose house- 
hold your honor may be attached. There are but 
few of the Ameers and Wazeers of the city, who 
do not ask many questions and haggle about a 
pice, before they spend one.” “ In good sooth” 
said Nabbeo Bax, “ my lord and master is no in- 
habitant of this place, nor has he any care about 
pecuniary affairs ; ho has plenty of means at his 
disposal. Have you never heard of the great Shah 
Dana Sahab, who lias lately come into the city 
from the town of Bihtiiiagar. He is the possessor 
of the philosopher’s stone and — “ Sohhan Allah, 
Sobhan Allah” cried ont Tmain Bax ” you don’t 
say that in earnest, do you ? By your soul, young 
man, with a prosjierous face, tell me truly.” “ Why” 
replied Nabbee Bax “ shall I tell you a lie. May 
the father of all lies be cursed. 1 am no son of 
his to tell you an untruth.” ” Do you then really 
say” exclaimed the astonished tailor “ that tbe 
Shah Saheb can really turn base metals into gold.?” 

“ What can I say ?” said the young man ” you 
don’t suppose that if I knew the secret that I 
should remain with him as a servant. All I know 
is that he has as much money as he wishes for, and 
he dispenses it most liberally. Ah, you ought to 
have seen h®vv honored he is wherever he goe.s. 
Rajas and Nawabs all pay court to him. He is 
even now going to the English city to try how he 
can best make arrangements with the Government 
for his security. Other countries are unsettled, 
and avarice may cause him to risk his life. In the 
Company’s territories he can at least remain un- 
molested.” “ Say once again, does this father of 
chemists, praise be to him alone ! take shagirds or I 
followers ? Will he instruct those who are willing I 
to dedicate their lives to his service in his pro- 
found knowledge, your servant beseeches you to tell 
him?” “ I cannot well answer you on that point,” 
said Nabbee Bftx “ some I have known who have 
profited by his instructions ; but few will undergo 
the austerities and privations necessary to perfec- 
tion in the art.” “ Perfection” muttered the tailor 
to himself ; and pausing he considered, and again 
addressed the youth, and said, ” I have myself 
made some progress in this curious art, and have 
laid out much money upon it. Rather my sins or 
my ignorance have stood in my way, and 1 could 


never arrive at the point at which I aimed. Let vour 
servant pray to be admitted to the holy gate of /he 
Sh&h SUeb. Strictly will he ccftiform to thoae pnn- 
ciples and rules which lead to purity and ab- 
stinence ; and it may be that by the mercy of 
Heaven, and by ’ j^ood instructions, he may 
arrive at the summit of his wishes.-^ May your 
worship be pleased to have patieni^ for but a few 
seconds.” Iindm Bax retired to his inner apart- 
ment, and speedily returned with a large bundle 
of very valuable shawls and brocades, which he 
unfolded and again*refolded in thick stout cloth, 
and over the ends of the cloth placed several im- 
pressions of the private and personal seal, which 
lie ever wore on his own finger, and never trusted 
out r.f his own hand. “ Your servant requests 
that these few disreputable and useless articles may 
be favoiably received by the Shah Dana S6heb. 
He himself, will to-morrow appear at the 
ble.s<ied Shah’s threshold.” Nabbee Bax rose, and 
assuming to himself a dignity, which had been 
thus voluntarily assigned to him by a person whonf 
he a|)parently knew not, very quietly took up the 
bundle ; and as.suring the aspiring tailor, that he 
was certain of finding a hearty welcome from his 
superior in the art of alchemy, he departed. None 
saw the sneer with which he closed the door of 
poor Imam Bax’s house. • 

Imam Bax did not fail to visit the philosopher 
the very next day. He was a little astonished to 
find that the master of the world’s wealth assumed 
not the least appearance of state or grandeur, but 
preferred a retired and poor habitation. On second 
thoughts, however, this .seemed accounted for by 
the principles of severity and virtue so essential to 
one of the initiated; and a thought came into his 
mind, that if the .successful in this art were bound 
to poverty and abstinence they might just as well 
be without as with the stone. These thoughts, 
however, were all driven out of his head on his 
introduction to the astrologer himself. He was 
calmly seated on a carpet in the corner of a room ; 
a very large book was lying open before him. On 
one side were various articles connected with this 
mysterious art ; on the other side were seated two 
pupils, who seemed so wholly absorbed in their 
tasks that they barely lifted up their eyes on the 
entrance of the stranger. Shah Dana himself was 
an elderly and highly venerable person ; his head 
was grey, his beard was so long that it reached to 
his waist, and he wore a pair of green spectacles to 
prevent his tender eyes from being hurt either by-v 
the sun, or by the exhalations from the noisome 
compounds which he was in the habit of using. He 
scarcely deigned to answer his visitor*.s low salam ; 
but turning to his pujtils gave them a sign which • 
seemed to be known to them ; on which they rose and 
left the room leaving Nabbee Bax and their patron 
Dana Shah with Imdm Bax. It is needless to 
relate the conversation which passed. When an 
ignorant man goes professedly to a master to learn, 
the latter has it all his own way ; he may harangue 
ad libitum and there will be none to gainsay 
him. Thus it was that the awed and astonished 
tailor was overwhelmed with words which he had not 
ever before heard, and mentally cursed the time 
which he had lost in his useless journey on the road 
Avhich he travelled, though he did not know whe- 
ther it led to his wishsd-for goal or 90. Notwith- 
standing, however, all these sonorous and high 
sounding words, a little, a very little spark of 
doubt remained in the corner of hU heart, and be 
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thought he might as well try to get rid of that 
alsQ. Seeing is bej^ieving said Imdin Bax to him- 
self. Surely, he mentally thought there cah be no 
harm in asking for a proof of Sh4h DAnA’s perfec- 
tion in the art of commutation ; if this is once seen, 
I can have no hesitation in making over my hoards 
to him; thl> will be doubled, tripled, nay Heaven 
knows to what A[tent they may reach. \ may form 
a kingly connection for my daughter. Elated 
with this idea and the wish to satisfy his eye sight, 
and through that his mind, he turned to the learn- 
ed ShAh DAnA and made his petition. The SliAh 
seemed to get angry at his skill being doubted. 

Are you” said he “ even as the kAfirs from over 
the sea, do you believe our holy religion, that you 
do not credit what I say to you. 1 ask you neither 
for fee nor reward. You search me out and make 
requests. Do I so to you ? If you don’t believe in 
me, quit the house and go. 1 am none the worse.” 
ImAm Bax was dismayed at these words, and en- 
deavoured to pacify the Shdh by all the soft words 
he could think of, which greatly mollified the in- 
censed philosopher ; he indeed appeared so pleased 
with his penitence, that he said to him Enough, 
enough my pupil that is to be. Doubt not but 
that you shall in lime receive all that you require. 
At present I cannot well oblige you hy shewing 
you altpecit^en of my art, because certain forms 
and ceremows, which occupy some time are ab- 
solutely n0Oes1^ary. Nor is it at all times that we 
can make gold and silver or commute them ; and 
certain quantities can only be made at particular 
times, the knowing of which is one of the great 
secrets of our mystery. However, as you wish to 
eee something, give me a rupee. Here, you see, 
I put it in this box. Ijock the box, take the key, 
and seal the lid with your own seal. It will be- 
come gold in a few days. Next Tuesday is on the 
full of the moon ; come here Wedne.sday morning 
ou will find the box as left by you untouchetl, 
ut the coin will he gold not silver.” The happy 
tailor now took his leave with all possible defer- 
ence and respect for ShAh DAnA, who promised to 
commence giving his lessons on the beginning of 
the new moon, which was pronounced a propitious 
period. The Shah had also given him a bottle 
of red and brown colour, which, he assured him, 
would cure all diseases, and which would keep 
him safe free from death, unless liis last day was 
come; this he put carefully hy, and felicitated him- 
self on the possession of such a splendid specific 
against all the ills of life. 

When the full moon ajipeared, the next day 
ImAin Bax, who had been in a state of excitation 
beyond all description, proceeded to the house of 
ShAh DAnA and requested that the box might be 
opened, that he might have a convincing proof of 
the truth of alchemy. He marked accurately that 
the box had not been touched during his absence ; 
it was covered with dust, the seal was sound and 
whole, and in the same situation. The box was 
unlocked and the seal broken, when instead of the 
rupee there was found an ushrufy or gold mohur. 
Greedily did ImAm Bax take out his prize, clap 
his hand and exultingly toss it in the air ; he never 
thought how excellent mechanics the divinities 
presiaing;^om alcheny were, and that they could 
80 well 8lainp at their mint a gold mohur like that 
of the Company’s reign, so as that no one could 
difteern it from those issued by the Government. 
The ShAh, who felt, probably in coqsaquence of his 
perfect conviction of his own poWers, or at all 


events of the presence of gold in the box, perfectly 
at his ease pronounced a prophesy, that the owner 
was every way favoraj^le and that Imam Bax 
would always succeed in such pursuits. Now 
was Imam Bax more ardent than ever in his search 
after knowledge and the perfection of the sys- 
tem by which he must obtain every thing he 
wished for. He was, however, informed that a* 
two years* hard study would barely suffice *ior 
the acquirements of the final process in the 
practice, which put a crown on the whole by the 
complete production of gold. Imam Bax could 
scarcely contain his ill temper, at finding oat, that 
when he thought himself at the end of his journey, 
he found that he only just set out ; but though 
abusing his evil fates, he only doubled his resolu- 
tions and energy. With much beseeching and 
exhortation he begged and prayed to the Shah to 
come and live with him in his house, where he said 
that all should be done to make hitn comfortable. 
The ShAh at first strongly resisted his importunities, 
but at last consented to the measure ; on which he 
and his whole housftold took up their resi- 
dences under his roof, fro.n which the master 
of the house finding himself'no lon^^e.r necessitated 
to depend on his shop for subsisteiiw*^ ousted all 
his workmen and closed the shutters, llic people 
of the city heard of this proceeding with some 
wonder ; but when it was found out that he had 
undertaken the search of the Philosopher’s stone 
they shrugged up their shoulders and said nothiug 
— they anticipated the fate which had befallen 
many persons who had done the same — beggary 
and penury. ImAm Bax feared no such thing. 
Had he not seen what might he done ? He he a 
beggar ! no, not he indeed, and when he had 
married his daughter to the King’s son or nephew, 
how they would envy him. Now as ImAm Bax was 
to be two years studying, and had to feed the learn- 
ed Shah and his seiwants, and as neitheronenorthe 
other paid a coury for what they ate and drank, 
he, whose prospect of wealth had already rendered 
him stingy, began to think that the least the ShAh 
could do, would he to exercise his art on the 
strong box, where a good round sum was still 
lying ; by which means ample provision might be 
made for supplying all wants, and making every 
one comfortable ; whereas, if he went on sjiending 
his cash, there would be the less to double on when 
it began to be transmuted into gold, instead of cababs 
and sharbat, which was daily taking place for the 
comfort of the Shah and his people. The request 
to be made in this case was a great deal more im- 
portant than that once made to the Shah by Imam 
Bax ; in that case, namely his taking up his re- 
sidence at the tailor’s, he had shewn great reluc- 
tance to comply, and it was expected that when 
solicited on this subject he would strongly object ; 
hut full glad was Imam Bax when,'on application, 
he found the Philosopher express his willingness 
to oblige one who had been so very hospitable. 
Rejoiced at the prospect before him, he eagerly 
consulted with the Shah, when, where and in 
what manner this proceeding wa% to take place. 
These points were all carefully discussed and 
settled as follows. That the place should be 
in ImAm Bax’s garden on the west side, which 
pointing to the holy Kaaba at Mecca must bring 
good luck. As to the manner, it was requisite 
that the goods and cash to be transmuted should 
be buried in the ground, and be prayed over as 
well as subjected to magic forms and tests, to 
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which adepts alone could be admitted, and a tent 
was to be pitched in the garden. The time was 
now fixed, as dictated by^he books, at the dusk of 
the moon ; and the hour, on which the whole of the 
tale turns, remains to be told. 

There were three days yet wanting to the time 
fixed .for this ceremony. Im&nv Bax had given 
•out to his neighbours that he was going to give a 
gAat feast ; and on that account he took the li- 
berty of borrowing from each small sums, and 
vessels of silver and gold, which he engaged him- 
self to return after his entertainment. The fact 
is, that since Imdm Bax had beUiken himself to 
these pursuits his name had gone down in the 
bazdr, and few people would have lent him any- 
thing considerable; but few however, who had 
known him in his long and uninterrupted career of 
honest industry could refuse him a small sum, 
or the loan of an article, which common pro- 
bity forbid his disposing of. He had many real 
friends, and the small sums received from each 
amounted to a large total. ^ The value of all the 
articles, both in cash and plate, might have been 
a lack of rupees, of which sixty thousand was the 
property of Imam BUx aifd the rest, his neigh- 
bours'. Some heldars or diggers were called on 
and set to work in the garden close to the western 
or holy wall; the neighbours heard of it and re- 
ported that Im^m Bax was not only about to give 
a feast, but to dig a well ; he therefore gained due 
laud for his praise- worthy liberality. At last the 
night came on in which the grand experiment w;h 
to be tried. No sooner had the sun set and the dark- 
ness become so thick that the eye could no longer 
see, than the whole of the confederates were occu- 
pied in carrying the property and cash to the tent, 
where it was soon very safely dejiosited. On this 
transfer having been comjileted, the Shdh and his 
servants declared, that before commencing the 
mysteries it was nece.ssary to drink a certain liquor 
to purify their understandings ; nor, from this pre- 
liminary ceremony was the as yet uninitiated can- 
didate excluded. They all, therefore, took their 
several glasses ; and IrnAm Bax retired that he 
might be no longer an intruder where he could 
not stay. Even as he walked into his own house 
he felt something overcoming his senses ; he tried 
to sally but could not ; and laying himself down 
on a couch, he fell asleep. 

About mid-day liiidm Bax was awakened; he 
was hrst co|iscious of a curious see-saw movement 
in his head, accompanied by a severe head-ache, 
which seemed as if his head was split. By degrees 
he got to his senses, found himself in his wife’s 
hands and heard her shrill voice : “Awake, awake, 
oh 1 thou son of a degraded jackass ! Ah thou 
empty seedless caddoo ! Thou unshaved dog! Oh ! 
thou condemned to everlasting fire I Thou ill- 
omened owl — awake I say !” imdm Bax opened 
his eyes, and to his utter astonishment observed 
his wife uncovered, and displaying herself before 
all the servants. He rose instantly from his bed 
and asked what all this was. “Ah! you double 
dotted jackassf’ said his wife “ you unsainted cur, 
that by the intervention of the devil has been 
made my husband, tell where are my pearls, dia- 
monds, hykals of gold and all the rest of my 
finery ?” “ Hush ! silence woman and hold thy 
tongue,” answered Imdiu Bax “ did not I tell thee 
1 would give thee fifty fold”? “Pooh! you old 
fool,” said she “ why could you not keep to your 
calling, a tailor by trade, instead of dealing with 


necromancers and sorcerers. A pretty market 
have come to ! And where is your daughter Zaban 
gone too ? perhaps she has been converted into— 
anything hut an honest woman. This is your al- 
chemy ! is it — puh, puh, I spit upon alchemy, 
and the father of alchemy, and also the pro- 
fessors of such folly. Puh ! Bring'liack to me 
your wealth, my jewels and our daughter, and 
then all will be well. May your sleep be sound 
and healthy ! but until you have done as I tell 
you, it shall not he on the same bed that I lie 
on.” So saying slfe left the room contemptuously, 
and left her husband in unspeakable agony and sur- 
prize. With some difficulty he rose up, and pro- 
ceeding to the place where stood the tent, he saw 
the Uw^^stern or holy wall completely broken down, 
and not .i vestige of property left. Of his daugh- 
ter no tidings could be obtained and not the slight- 
est trace of the time and manner of her departure, 
perceivable. Overwhelmed with sorrow and grief, 
oor irndin Bax knew not what to do.* Had he 
een deceived and cheated ? or had the devil, fii 
retaliation for his dealing with magic and sorcery, 
thus carried away all his confederates? Yes, it 
might he that. But then what became of the cash, 
the plate, and his daughter? The two former and 
erhaps the latter also could he of little use to his 
atanic Majesty. He could now come to no other 
conclusion than that he was the dupe and victim of 
very deep duplicity, and that hereafter lie must 
live a life of poverty and jienitence. His living 
he might again secure, by working daily at his 
occupation; hut who could see the celebrated tailor 
thus fallen from his high estate ? the thought was 
scarcely hearable — hut what other resource was 
there? None hut death, 'riic now persecuted tailor 
at length had not even this wherewithal to comfort 
himself. This affair had now become bruited 
abroad, and none could concuive the jiossibility of 
the accident which had occurred without the parti- 
cipation of the owner of the house. Those from 
whom he harl borrowed goods and money now 
flocked u])un him to demand them hack ; be could 
give no answer, but asserted that his innocence 
had been deceived. Injured persons can seldom 
be satisfied with explanations ; nothing can con- 
vince such persons, hut positive redress, and this 
Imfim could not give. Some, more hard-hearted 
than others, sued imam Ba.x in Court, and swear- 
ing to their belief that he intended to abscond, 
moved to have him arrested ; hut he, pleading 
poverty, so convinced the judge that he was 
merely the victim, and not the accomplice in this 
atrocious case, that the Judge released him and 
set him at liberty to beg his livelihood from those 
who were inclined to favor him. And thus was * 
the rich, powerful, and generally esteemed Imdm 
Bax reduced from affluence to poverty from over- 
weaning vanity and a love of* the philosopher’s 
stone. 

Some few days after these proceedings, Imdm 
Bax and his wife, who now had no further pre- 
tence to respectability so as to conceive herself 
behind a curtain, were sitting on the steps to the 
door way of their house, which was advertised to 
be sold for a decree of Court. In the midst of 
their distress, they beheld coming towards them 
Bahoran’s son Hasnoo, whom Iindm Bax Lad so 
unceremoniously dismissed from has service. He 
very humanely sat down by them to solace their 
despair, but the task was in vain. After long 
conversations and professions of activity in behalf 
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of them, Hasnoo discreetly asked what would the 
old«man give should his daughter be restored to 
him. The tailor’s soul revived within him at this 
question ; he conceived hopes of recovering her, 
and praved that he might do so. His pride was 
utterly broken down ; his riches, his beloved 
riches he never ihoped to recover; he was all but 
broken hearted. ” Alas” said he " there is now but 
little left for me in this world ; but whoever will 
restore my daughter to me, may have her hand in 
marriage— though” said he, beaming his breast “ I 
had intended her for royalty. But the great God 
has punished my heedless ambition, and I bow the 
head to the most merciful.” Hasnoo's eyes were 
full of tears at this sight; he gently lifted up the 
couple and led them to a house at a short distance 
off, but so concealed from general inspection, that 
no one unacquainted with it could have found out 
the way. He caused the afflicted couple to be 
seated, an/1 while they were talking of the virtue 
apd kindness of one whom in their better days 
th^ had ill treated, Zeban appeared before them 
and begged their pardon for her filial disobedience. 
Hasnoo claimed their pardon, and called on Imam 
Bax to grant him the reward which he had pro- 
mised to him who should produce his daughter. 
The father and mother both agreed to fulfil what 
th^ had said ; they betrothed Zeban and Hasnoo, 
and sat down to eat in comparitive happiness. 

But there are other things to be narrated, which 
the present length of this story will not admit of 
;^^detailing. Hasnoo at length explained to his fa- 
: ther and mother-in-law to be, that it was he him- 
self, who had so suddenly and peremptorily been 
dismissed the house, knowing Imam Bax's magi- 
' cal propensities had taken this way to promote his 
ends. He had sent Nabbee Bax to spread his 
farpe at the credulous tailor’s, had acted the part of 
Shah Ddna, deceived him in the case of the rupee, 
by retaining another key to the box used, and 
causing a false seal to be made similar to his own 
on the bundle of clothes sent as a present, and had 
taken this way of depriving his old master of his 
wealth on the decided conviction, that Imam 
Bax was so infatuated that unless his pride was 
reduced, he never would allow his daughter to 
marry himself. The cash taken away by Hasnoo 
wa9 restored to his father-in-law — he paid back to 
every one that which had been borrowed by or lent 
to his father ; and to his father restored all his 
own cash. This singular case having been soon 
made public by these acts and by the marriage of j 
Zeban and Hasnoo, who had found means during 
his alchemical stay in her father's house to make 
^ love to her, lm4m Bax soon regained his good 
name. This affair caused more laughter than 
anything else. Imam Bax and his son-in-law 
Hasnoo no longert aspired to be great. The well 
known taste of the one, and the skill of the other, 
as well as sympathv for those who had suffered so 
severely, brought the old shop again into vogue, and 
it flourished most wonderfully. Both father-iu- 
law and his son made much money. Hasnoo and 
Zeban have now a boy, who gives token of his 
mother's loveliness, and his father’s acuteness and 
good feelinff. Indeed they confidently expect, 
that some these days he will become a principal 
Sudder Ameen with the title of esquire ; which 
A hopef pfay be%e case ; and also, that all friendly 
Teadfi^ may assist my hero, should they meet with 
him^and have the power to do so. , 

V R* 




A SURPRISE FOR A SULTAM. 

The following lively sketch, with its very dram atic ter- 
mination, is taken from the French, and appeared in one 
of the numbers of the Jamaica Herald, which has been kind-,, 
ly sent us by a correspondent. The Editor ot tlie Jamaica , 
paper calls it “ A Lesson for Husbands,” intending it for 
the benefit, we suppose, of some of his friends the planters, 
whose wives may be a little too fond of playing the em- 
press. We hope no Jamaica gentleman is afraid for his 
head. It is an allegory, perhaps,— meaning that the 
head of the house” will be brought low, if it does not 
take care, and that the pretty lips will reign in its stead. 

To call It, iiovvever, a “ Luisoii for Husbands,” is too 
exclusive. It is a lesson for wives also, and for lovers,— 
for dll, in short, who confound the merely beautiful with ' 
the loveable, and who in admiring wilfulness in' others, at 
once betray the propensity to it in their own natures, and 
tempt it to make them its uiipitied victims. A handbotne 
tyrannical husband may ‘*snap off his wife’s head,” 
as well as a handsome vixen her husband's. ” Jjessoiis” 
for either party are invidious. 13ad educations and un- 
disciplined wills are of bofh sexes, and have a right to de- 
mand instruction through the medium ul lessons fur all. 

Semiramis, whose name has ,>H>cniue proverbial f'oi an 
able and despotic female sovereign, bdj tlie reputation of 
having been one of those peiplexing per-mages whoi»e 
private and public actions appear to bo at vai'ance, and 
who have allowed theiusclves to do every bad thing they 
chose, upon the plea of turning it to some great general 
account. Catheiine the Second of Russia was such a wo- 
man, and has been called the "'Semiramt^ of ilie Noilli.” 
Semiramis is said to have really got lid of her husband by 
means of his own delegated aiithoiity ; though the FioiicU 
wiiter has invented the details. After all, she lived as 
far back as the time of Abialiam! so that our certainty 
as to her proceedings, whether of love or iiiuider, cannot 
be very precise. But the Fienchinaii lias wisely considin- 
ed, that a uilf'ul undisciplined nature has nutliing to do 
with chronology ; and that foolish clever women, dis- 
agreeable beauties, and other ill-iegulatcd phenomena, 
have talked aud acted in the same high style ol absurdity, 
in all ages. 

<* Yes, of all my wives thou ait the one 1 love best 

(said King Ninus to Semiruiiiis). No one possesses so 
many graces and attiaclions as you. Fur you 1 willingly 
renounce all my other wives. 

S. How the wisdom ot the king watches over bis words ! 
Bupoose 1 should believe my master 1 
K. So long as you love me, what care I for the beauty 
of others 1 

S, So then, if I desired it, you would sliiit up your 
seraglio— you would send away the women who fill it. 1 
should be tlic only one you would love, and who would 
share your power ; 1 should be your only wife ; I sliould 
be the quccii of Assyria. 

Semiramis spoke with an ardour which^made her a 
thousand times handsomer. However, to shut up his 
seraglio, and send away his wives, was rather a delicate 
matter. Ninus, therefore, did not answer her, but renew- 
ed his conversation and caresses. 

N. Queen of Assyria ! and art thou not so, since by thy 
beauty thou reign’st over the king of Assyria? 

6i. No, I am only a slave that you love to-day. Who 
can aiiswei for to-moriow ? 1 do not reign ; 1 Happen to 
please, if i give an order, they consult you befoiu obey- 
ing me. 

N. Do you think it then so great a pleasure to reign ? 

5. Yes, for those who have never enjoyed it \ 

N, Well-'would you reign for a few days in my place I 
S, Take care that you do not propose to be too ge- 
nerous. 

N, Nay, 1 repeat, if you would forgone day be the 
absolute mistress ot Assyria, you shall. 

S. Shall 1 ?— and every thing that I command— shall 
it be obeyed ? 

N. Yes, I will cede to you, for one day, my power, 
and my golden sceptre, its eiuolem. 

S. Suppose I should desire them to shut up tlie se- 
raglio! 

Ninus smiled.— I will not retract m^ word. For one 
day, one entire day, you shall be queen and mistress— 1 
swear it. It shall no longer be to me, that the palace and 
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empire pHy obedienre. but to you, to you alone. Summon 
up then all your whims and caprices, for you shall have 
absolute power. 

S. And when shall this b^? 

To-morrow, if you wish it. 

5. I do. 

Semirainis sweetly bent towards Ninus, letting her head 
fallou the shoulder of the king. She had the air of a pretty 
* woman, begging pardon for a little caprice, after it had 
b*n ceded to her. ^cver had she been so pleasing: 
never bad Ninus Ireen so happy. In the morning the king 
said to Semiramis,— ** Behold thy day to be queen ! 

Semiramis called her women and made them dress her 
magnificently— she placed on her head a crown of pre- 
cious sfones, and appeared with it in the presence of Ninus 
—Ninus, enchanted with her beauty, ordered that all the 
officers and servants of the palace sliould repair to the 
hall of state, and that they should take from the treasury 
his sceptre of gold, and bring it to him. When this was 
dune, ami every one had assembled before the throne in 
expectation of some great event, he made them open the 
doors of the chamber, where he sat with Semiramis, and 
taking hei by the hand, repaired with her to the hiill. 
All the officers and servants prostrated themselves before 
the king. Ninus conducted Semiramis to the throne 
placed in tiie centre of the hall, and made her sit on it ; 
tiien commanding every one to rise, he announced to them 
his wi<«h, that during the present day they should obey 
Semiramis, as if she w€re himself. He took the golden 
sceptre from the hands of the chief slave, and putting it in 
the hands of Semiramis— “ Queen," said he " behold the 
sign of sovereign power ; take it, use it, and command as 
queen. You have here only slaves, and I myself, during 
tne whole of this day, am but one among them. Whoever 
are slow to obey your orders, let them be punished, as if 
they had disobeved the king.*' Having thii<! spoken, he 
kneeled before the queen, who smilingly gave him her 
hand to kiss. The whole couit then passed before the 
throne of Semiramis, who touched each officer with the 
end of her royal sceptre, and received from each of them 
an oath to obey implicitly lier Gommand<4. She received 
their oaths with a majesty which Ninus admired. When 
the ceremony was ended, he complimented Semiramis, 
and asked her how she had obtained her grave and inajes- 
tic air? 

<S. Because whilst they were swearing obedience, re- 
plied Semiramis, I was thinking what 1 should command 
each of them to do. I have only one day of power, and 
I would employ u well. 

The king laughed heartily at this answer. Semiramw 
appeared to him more than ever, amiable and lovely. 
Let us see, thought he, how she will play her part, and 
with what commands she will begin. " Let the secre- 
tary of the king approach my throne," said Semiramis, 
in a loud voice. The secretary drew near — two slaves 
placed before him a small writing table. ‘‘Write? 
On pain of death it is commanded that the governor of 
the citadel of Babylon do give up the governTnent of the 
citadel to him who shall hand niin this order. Seal it 
with the seal of the king, and hand niu that order. 
Write! On qiain of death it is commanded to the chief 
of the slaves of the palace, that he give up the govern- 
ment of the slaves to him who presents this order. Close 
it— seal it with the signet of the king and give me that 
order. Write ! Oo pain of death* it is commanded to 
the general of the armies encamped under the walls of 
Babylon, to give up the command of the armies to him 
who shall present thi^vorder. Close it, seal it, and give it 
to me !" 

She took the three orders she had dictated, and put them 
in her bosom. I'lie court was thunder-struck— the king 
himself was astonished. ‘‘ Let all listen," said Semiramis 
— " in two hours all the officers of the state shall come 
to offer me presents, as it is the custom on the elevation of 
a new princess. Let a feast be prepared for the evening, 
Wait, 1 have sdll another order. On pain of death it is 
commanded to tne chief eunuch that he present this even- 
ing, at the feast, twenty of the most beautiful women that 
they may be added to the seraglio. Go; jet every one 
depart now, except my faithful servant Ninus— 1 would 
consult him on state affairs.** 

All the court went out— Ninas alone remained. 

—You see (said Semiramis) 1 know how to conduct my- 
self as queen, Yesterday you would not sacrifice to me 
your seraglio— io*4ay 1 have augmented it. Is not this 
generous I 
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Ninas began to hugh. “ My beautiful queen (said he) 
you play your part admirably ; but if your servunt/nigbt 
dare question, what are you goibg to do with those or- 
ders which you have dictated ? 

1 am no longer a queen, if 1 am to give you an ac- 
count of my intentions ; but (continued she, laughing)! 
wish to avenge myself of those three officers. 

N. To avenge yourself! for what ?^ 

S. The first, the Governor of the Citadel, is ugly, and 
frightens me whenever I see him. The second, the Chief 
of the Slaves, has twice presented you fresh slaves to wean 
from me your love : and the third, being General of the 
A I my under the walls, deprives me too often of your pre- 
sence; you are always at the Camp — I am jealous of the 
army, and noi being able to disband the whole, 1 will dis- 
grace their chief. 

This answer, mingled with folly and flattery, enchanted 
— VVell (sail! be) behold three great officers disgrac- 
ed tor very weighty reasons. 

Oh (continued Semiramis) it is my pleasure 1 tell you ; 

1 mean to put your empire in disorder for one day at least. 

Ninus and the queen walked in the gardens of the 
palace — tho slaves of the gardens prostrated themselves 
before Semiramis. • 

N. These handsome gardens are yours to-day, myqudhn 

S. Beautiful gardens do you call them I— what is there* 
in them that is royal, or that tlic meanest of your officers 
may not have '! Oh, how few know how to use the power 
they possess 1 

N, But you have this day the power, to make use of it. 

5. You shall see. Slave (cried she to the Clsiefof the 
Gardens), you see that portico on columns of granite, one 
hundred feet in height, and the terrace whicli surmounts 
them take the gardens with its flowers, its trees, and ite 
cascades, and place it on the top of that terrace. 

— . Queen ! ! said the chief of tlie gardens. 

. Thou diest, if I am not obeyed. Take a million of 
slaves, and do as I have ordered— Semiramis will thea 
have gardens worthy of her. 

Tlic chief of the gardens stood petrified with .surprise 
—Ninus laughed— an eunuch approached the queen. 

— . Great queen, (said he) liie lords of the court, heg 
that you will deign to receive their homage. 

S. Follow me, servant, (said the queen, smiling to 
Ninus), and she entered the hall of state. 

The grandees of the court passed one by one before the 
throne, each bringing apresenl. The majority had con- 
sidered it judicious to offer jewels and precious stuffs. 

Semiramis paying little attention to these useless presents, 
ordeicd the treasurer to give to each lord another, three 
times the value of the one lie brought. 

— . It is thus (said she to Ninus) that a prince ought to 
receive presents as a homage, not as a charity . 

After the ofiicers, came the servants of the palace. 
These offered flowers, fruits, and roses, or elegant animals. 
— Semiramis received their offerings with a giacious air. 
Then came the slaves, who having nothing, could make no 
offering.— The first slaves were tiiree young brothers, who 
bad been brought up in the same place with Semiramis. 
I'liey were young, fierce, and bold ; and served as guanli 
to the palace. Semiramis recognized them ; for one day, 
in the place where she had resided, the females were at- 
tacked by an enormous tiger, and it was these three bro- 
thers who rushed to kill the animal. The females during 
the scene had remained veiled ; therefore the brothers * 
knew not Semiramis. When they passed before the throne, 
she said to them, " And have you no presents to make to 
the queen.” ^ 

— . None (replied the first, whose name wasZopyrus) 
but my life to defend her. 

— . None (replied the second, who was ArtabaD,)but 
my sword against her enemies. 

— . None (replied the third, who was Aasur,) but the 
respect and admiration with which her presence inspires 
me. 

— . Slaves, said Semiramis, it is ye, who of all the court 
have made the best presents. I cannot recompense them 
with the riches of the treasury of the empire, as I havO 
done the rest ; but it never shall be said that Semiramie 
was ungrateful. Thou who hast offered me^ thy sword, 
against mine enemies, take this order ; flarry it to the Ge- 
neral of the armies encamped under the wall of Babylon, 
band it to him, and wait for that which he will do for theeS 
— Thou who hast ofier^ me thy life to defend mo,* take 
this order, carry it to the governor of the citadel, and wait 
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for that wliic:h he will do for thee. — Thou who hast offered 
me the respect and adn^ration which my presence i^ispircs, 
thoii seemest to me a courtier; take this order, carry it to 
the chief of the slaves of the palace, and wait foi that which 
he will do fur thee. 

The three hrothers went out immediately, and the rest 
of the slaves j^issnd on. 'fhe ceremony of gifts being 
finished, Scniiianiisile^ceiided from her throne, and desir> 
ing every one to quit tiir hall, remained alone with Ninus. 
*' 1 told you (said she.) that 1 would upset Your empire. 
You see 1 piityimr ;;<iidcris upon high terraces, and your 
slaves at the hc.id of armies ; hut now to my toilette for the 
feast. You wdl help me, wdl you qpt I and during that 
time we will judge of the beauty of the women whom I have 
added to youi seraglio. ’ 

There was in Semiruinis so much gaiety, tolly, and beau* 
ty, tiial Ninus had never been so much in love as now. 
He assisted at the toilette uf the queen. In a .short time 
they introduced, one by one. the women destined for the 
siraglio. There woie some beautiful, some only pretty. 
Ninus scarcely looked at them — he hail eyes only forSe- 
mirami.s. “ You are wiong, (said she) not to pay attention 
to your new slaves : look at this young girl ; what a timid 
air she has !t and how pretty.*' Fifteen women had ap- 
peared : the eunuch announced that he had not been able 
to get anymore. ** Very well, (‘•aid Ninus witu indiffer- 
ence,) very well.” 'J'hc eyes ut Setniramis lightened with 
anger. ** Slave, (saitl she) [ told you this inornitig, on 
ain of death, twenty women for this evening, and you 
ave only brought fifteen. VV here arc the others, that your 
head may not fall V 

The Eunuch did not answer, but kept his eyes fixed on 
Ninus. * 

5. It is not to Ninus that you arc to answei for your 
diAobedieiice— it is to me. Where aie the five women, 
wanting to complete my order — L will have them or thy 
head. 

E. My head will not fall unle.ss the king pleases. 

S. ” That word has eondcnined thee !” tlien striking 
her hands, the slaves cntere<l. ” Seize that slave, diag 
him to the court-yard of the seraglio, and take off Ins 
head— let a be presented tome before the feast this even- 
ing : begone.'* 

N. W'ill this be your last whim.’* said Ninus laughing. 
S. No ; 1 have yet six hours to reign. 

N. My lovely queen ('said Ninus, laughing,) [ willing- 
ly ^ive you the head of the slave; hut is it worth your 
while to be angry about it 1 It is true, your anger gives 
you new chainia ; but a few women, more or less, what 
lignifies it V’ 

Without thinking any fuither of the slave condemned !o 
death, Ninus conversed with Semiramis. Jn a short time 
evening, and the tune for the banquet, arrived. When 
Semiramis cutciedthe hall, a slave presented a plate, from 
which she turned not away her eyes, hut caiefullv examin- 
ed it. It contained the head of the Eunuch. * It i- well, 
(said she); place itin the Court of the Palace, through 
which the slave« must pass to llie least. St.ind you by it, 
and repeat, that three houis .since this man lived, but that 
having disobeyed me, his head was instantly struck off.’ The 
banquet was magnificent ; there weic dances, flowers, and 
perfumes, and a sumptuous feast prepared in the gardens. 
Semiramis, receiving the homage paid her, w'lth mucdi 
maiesty and grace, addressed herself constantly to N'.uus, 
as ifsho would pay him tlie honours of ihe feast. 

S. You are (said she) a stranger king, who comes to 
visit roe in my Palace. X must conduct myself to please 

They were soon at table. Semiramis confounded all 
ranks— Ninus was placed at the foot of the table ; he was 
the. first to laugh at this change of the etiquette of the 
palace; and the court, following his example, allowed 
themselves to be seated according to the caprice of the 
queen. She placed near her the three brothers. Are 
my orders obeyed," (she asked them). They answered. 
Yes.*' The banquet wa.s gay . A .slave having by ciiancc 
served the king first. Semiramis caused him to be hung 
up and flogged with thorns; his cries mingled with the 
laughter oi toe company . Every one waif disposed to be joy- 
ful ; it was a Gomeuy, iu which each played his part. To- 
wards the Md of ilie repast, when wine had inflamed the 
the gaiel^y^the court, Semiramis spoke*— Sire, the trea- 
surer h^ re^ me the list of tiiose who have offered me 
gifts on'the joyous event of my .sovereignty' j the name of 
one lordl^dy is wanting to complete it. 


N. Who is he 1 (exclaimed Ninus) ; he must be se- 
verely pbnished. 

S. it is yourself (replied Semiramis). Speak what have 
you given the queen tliis morning I 

Nmus rose, and with a smile, whispered that he had 
saluted her beautiful lips. 

S, The queen is insulted by her slave. 

N. 1 embrace her knees to obtain my pardon. Pardon 
me, poweiful queen, pardon me. 

a, (Abandoning iiiin iier hand, which the king was c^*- 
vering with kUse&i,) ” I do not pardon such an insult from 
a slave; (then added in a lower voice) Slave, prepare to 
die.’’ 

A*. What a little fool you are ! (replied Ninus, still on 
his knees) i will, however, give way to your whims ; but 
your reign will soon be over. 

S. You will then not be angry with something which I 
am about to order. Slave, seize this man— yes, even him 
— \iuus. 

iVinii> went laughingly up to the slaves, and put him- 
self into then hands. 

Diag iiim out of the iiall, take him in the court-yard 
of the seiaglu), prepare everythi ng for his death, and wait 
my oidei'i. ’ 

riio slaves obeyed, and took Ninus out. He went wil- 
lingly, laughing all ilie way. They lead him past the head 
of the miiidcred eiiiiiicii. Semiramis placed herself in a 
balcony. Ninus allowed tliem tc chain his hands. 

Hull to the fortress, /opyrjis — yru m die camp, Artaban: 
Assiir, shut all the douu'i of the palace. orders were 

given in a low voice, and were iminediatti) executed. 
“Well,” said Nirms, “ great queen, there remains but 
one word to end this comedy.” — “ Hear it,” cried Seriii- 
ramis ; “ slave, remember the eunuch. Stiike !” I'liey 
did strike, and before Nmus could utter a cry, his head 
fell on the ground, a smile still playing on his lips. 

“ Now 1 am queen of Assyria, (cried Sernnarnis,) and 
perish, as did the eunuch and Nmus, all those that dare 
to disobey.” 


MODERN ANTIQUES. 

PACANINl AN'L'lCtPATKD. 

( From the Common Place Book of a bookish Comedian.) 

** There is nothing new under the .sun.” 

My motto is nearly “ a.s old as the liills,” yet in spite of 
proverbial wibdoui, andthe march of intellect ; John Bull 
still letams all his inordinate passion for novelties, and 
eagerly welcomes every supposed rarity with his usual 
cuckoo cry, “ wonderful, wonderful ! and most wonderful 
wonderful!! and yet again wonderful !!! and after that 
out of all whooping !!!'.” lu reality, however, most 
modern marveU, are merely reproduced, or reimported 
objects of ancient popularity, and the fashionable plaudits 
of to-day, only echo the acclamations bestowed by the 
children of Cockeney on similar exhibitions .some centuries 
past. Public siiows of animal sagacity are to be traced 
from very remote antiquity. It is a.sserted,by classical 
authority that the elfeminate Sybarites taught their horses 
to tread a measure “ in graceful motion to harmonious 
sounds,” and evcr^elephants were displayed on the tight 
rope in imperial lluine. Zoological exercises are of early 
record in linta in. Caesar bears testimony to the skill of 
the Aboiigiuo in managing their coursers when he first 
invaded the i<^laud, and Mr. Suktt in his” Sports ami 
Pastimes” has copied from aM. S.of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the Bodleian collection, several curious sketches of 
horse display, with various others, one representing a 
cock dancing on .stilts to the music of a pipe and tabor, 
and another, a hare standing on his hind legs whilst beat- 
ing the latter instrument. At a latter period, Ben Jonsou, 
also, enumerates among the amusements of Bartholomew 
Fair, “ The Hare o’ th’ Taber” and a company of dogs that 
danced the morris. From the same nuiiute painter of 
manners and customs, it appears that the “ Industrious 
Fleas” now “ all alive” in Regent Street, are not original 
in their achievements, for Lovewit, in “ The Alchemist” of 
1()10, mentions among the" curiosities” then to be seen 
in London “ the fleas that run at tilt upon a table.” In 
the present age, the quadrupeds trained by Ducrow, though 
they may do every thing but speak, will never equal in 
fame, Bunkes’s celebrated bay horse, Morocco, so fre- 
quently alluded to by Shakspeare and his poetic brethren 
ol the Elizabethian era; nor will the name of Pucrow 
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himself, thoui^li the daring of his unrivalled equestrian 
i^ats might lead a spectator to imagine he bore a charm- 
ed life,’' descend to posterity with the singular honouis 
that closed the career of Uanfts and iu:> learned steed at 
Koine, wheie the skill of Morocco in arithmetic, dancing, 
<iice playing, and other accoiiiplUhments (some not veiy 
decoiou>;, aroused the horrois of superstition to such a 
degree, that both the muster and ins docile pupil weie, as 
rare Ben’' records in one of his epigrams,” “ hurued for 
^ondiwiteh” by coiniiiiiiid from tiie Pope, who decidi'd 
tint the wonders witnessed must be effected by too fami< 
liar an acquaintance with a certain per-^onnge iimneiitiona- 
ble to ears polite.” Of biped prodigies, 1 piesumc, the 
most rcmaikable now extant, is the musical magician, w'iio 
when iie4ii.st diew bow in Biitain, was shicwiily suspected 
of prartising, like poor Bankes, “ arts iniiibited and out 
of warrant.*’ Indeed, a poet not unknown to lame, openly 
sang, scarce scmi days since, of this *' observed of all ob- 
Scfveis 

* “ The utmost seem’d, 

'Jo f?eblf- or to melancholy eyes. 

One that had parted with his soul for pride. 

And 111 the sable secret liv’d foilorn.” 

With tlie-'C surmises resjiec ting the uiicartlily powers of 
Paganini lioalingin my meinoiy, 1 was much inteiestcd by 
ucciden ally meeiing in the coiiisc ol niy desultory .•.ludic?. 
u nil some nuiioes ut another individual so cxliaoidinary 
in tliLii coincidence ol circumstances as almost makes 
me waver in heliet, to hold epinio^i with Pythagoias,” lui 
ailmiliing ilu' possibility of. -ipintiial traiismigr.itiiin, L should 
at once bay Unit the moital iratno ot ttic Italian man^tro is 
but the temporaiy tenement of a waiideiing soul; pethaps, 
in ith prime\al si.iK-, the ammaiing es'iimn ol Oipl«i;U'-, but 
w Iiieli in tile Seventteuth Century luhubiiid the botiv of 
*' riiouias Bait/, . 11 , a I .ubockea borne” wlio iii l(i>8, at 
Oxfoid, Aulliony a Wood (aceoiduigto In', auioliiogia- 
pliy;, “ divl then and theie, to his veiy gseal ;i'.toiii>!iiuenl, 
lieie phiv on the violin. He then saw him itiu up iii:^ 
lingei^ to the end ot the linger boaui of the viuliii, and run 
thrill liack insensibly, uiid all wCh .iLicrily, and m veiy 
good tune, which he nor any in l-iugland s.iw the lik'* bo- 
loie.” At a MitjHiqiK lit luceting liall/.n “ plavetl to the 
womler ol all the audituiy and exerci''jug bis iiui'eis and 
and iiidrumciit several ways to tli^ utinoilof liis powei ; 

W ilson, then upon the public protessoi (the grealot judge 
of music lliiit ever was), did alter his liiinio.nsuiiie wav, 
btoop down to Ballzai’s feet to sec whether lie bad a 
liuir>on, that is to ^.ly, whether he was .i Devil oi not, be- 
cause be .icled beyond the paits of man.” Tiie seu..i.itioii 
created lieie by Pagaiiiiii’s first fippcaiaiice among the 
glcate^t jiidge.s of music that evio wa-," is -n well known, 
and corii spomis so cuMiplelely with honest Aiitiiouy’snai- 
ra'iive, that any furthercomn.cnl \vC!c .1 wa>le ol words, 
but vvhetliei tlie myateiious iiic'ii nation of melody, in que'— 
tiua, brought with liiiii “ ails lioui hc.ivcu, or lila-rs fiom 
hidl,” must a^suiedly it i.s veiy iorruiiale for the coipou.ii 
covering at piesent woin by him that iJuto du /e.s me no 
longer in tasliion. 

Our coiTcspoudent may be light, to a certain extent, iu 
saying tlcat “ theie is iiotliirig new uikI't the '^uu but lie 
will allow that i^is diriiciilt to say how tar old genius may 
not revive with new varialioiis ; and surely it w a firii* thing 
to have it back again .it all. One of the vory didights we 
feel in the playing of J^aganini, aii''Os liom leflcriiug that 
the wondertiil things one hears about tlie ancient Greek 
music are possibly realized in his " magic shell.” 1 he sim ' 
iiself under which there is nothing new, is a line thing. • 
We aie gUd of its shining, though our anccstoiN had it in I 
the liine.^ of Orpheus and iioioinon.— {luin\ Lou- j 
doH Jituniaf, | 

TO JiAIUNB. j 

That I do love thee, let not words express, 

But lather thine own feelings ; lor J lie 
In the abstraction of my happiness, 

Ga/ing devoutly on thy glorious eye. 

And practisiii)^ the sweet ustiology 
Of construing its beams ; nor lighter dwell 
Qn Cupid’s every other nectaiy. 

Dumb with intensest passion ; for I feel 
As though thy presence wore a beautiful .spell 

Which spe'ech would disdpatc : then let thy heart 
Be like the emerald, whose sympathies tell 
What else were hidden, even that thou art 
So much the object of my hopes and fears, 

That they are merged io thee ; thy being, theirs. 

G. E. 1. 


ON A STONE. 

Lookirl^ about us during a walk to see what subject we 
could write upon in this our second number, that should 
be familiar to every body, and affoid as striking a speci- 
men as we could give, of the entertainment to bo found 
in the cornuioiiest objects, our eyes lighted uyuii a stone. 
J! a common pebble, a flint ; suc^ as 'a little boy 
kicks betoie him as he goe.s, by way of making haste with 
a message, and saving his new shoes. 

" A stone ! ciie.s a reader, “ a flint ! the very symbol 
of a miser ! What can he got out of that V* 
i he question is wellg)ut ; but a little reflection on tho 
part ol uur interrogator would soon rescue tho poor stone 
Iroiii the comp.irison. Strike him at any rate, and you 
Will get something oiitol him : — warm his heart, and out 
come the genial sp.irks that .shall gladden your hearth, 
and put ‘-'U dishes on your table. This is not miser's work. 
A rrencu poet has described the process, well known to 
the niaid-sei "ant, when .she stoops, with Hashing face, over 
the tinder-box on a cold moiniug, and rejoices to see the 
li:>t laugh ol the fire. A .sexton, in the poem wo allude 
to, is striking a light in a church 

Boiruile, qiii voit qui la peril approclie,* 

JjCs aridli*, ct liiaiii uu tusil de sa poclie, • 

De» veiiJcsM iin cailloii, ipi’i! Ir.ippo au memo instant 
il but jailiir un fcii qui penile en bortaiit ; 

El biciitot an bia^icr d une meclie etdiaminee. 

Montie, a laiiie ilii soulio, uiie line alliimmec. 

But lea II, 

J he prudent sexton, studious to reveal 
Dark liole-, lieie takes tiom out liU pouch a steel; 
'J'heu siiiKCs upon a lliiit. lu many a .■^paik 
Boitli b*ap^ the ^.piiglitly fire against the liaik ; 

The tinder lecds tJie little lightning hit, 

1 lie match piovokes it, and a candle’s lit. 

We shall not slop to pursue till- ficiy point into all its 
consequences, to shew what a woild of beauty oi of lormi- 
dable power Is corit.iiiu'il in tliut single pro])erty ol our 
liiend lliiil, wbat liies, what light-, wh.it coiitlugi jiion,, 
what my 1 lads of r/ir/ij, ol liiggeis— .awtul .sounds betoio 
b ittle, when instead ot letting lii^ flint do its pri.per good- 
nat tiled work ot tooknig Iws .supper, and w.irming his 
wile.and himsclt ovei their ci>ltage-liiL‘, llie poor lellovv is 
made to kill unri bo killed by oilier poor fellows, who-e 
brains die sliuvved about the place for want of knowing 
belter. 

Jbii to rctiini to the natuial,qiii«it condition of our friend, 
and vvli.U lui c.m do for us lu a peaectul way, and so a- U> 
plea-e meditation ; — what think you of him a- the musici- 
an ot the brooks? as tlie unpretoading player on tho->e 
w.iteiy pipe- and flageolets, during the hot noon, ni tlio 
siieiK'o of tiio night ? V\ ithoiil the pebble the luouk would 
want Its pielliest murmur. And then, in reminding you 
ot these muiiiinr.s, he reminds you of the poeb. 

A noise as of a hidden brook 
lu the leafy luuulh of .fune, 

'I'lial to the sleeping woods all night 
Siugeth a quiet tune. -L'oleridi^e, 

Yes, the brook ; but it wouhl not sing so well, 

— il would not have that tone and ring in its music, with- 
out tlie stone. 

Tiieu 'g.ui the shcplicrd gather into one 
ilis siiagglmg goals, and drove them to a ford, 

Wiiose coerule sireani, rumbling in pebble-stone,* 
Crept under mo.ss as gieen as any gourd. 

Spenser's Gmt. 

Spem’er’h G/wt, observe ; lie wrote a whole poem upon 
a gmil, and a must heautiluj one too, founded upon an- 
oiiiei poem on the same subject written by the great Uo- 
maii ymet Virgil, nut because these gieat poets wanted 
or weic unequal to gi cat .subjects, such as all the world 
think great, but because they thought no care, and no 
Ictcliing out of beauty and wonder, ill bestowed upon the 
^>malle^t marvellous object of God’s workmanship. The 
gii.it. III their poems, is the creature that he really is, full 
ol elegance and vivacity, airy, trumpeted and plumed, 
and ilancing in the sunbeams, — not the contempt of 
some tliougiitless underhtanding, which sees in it nothing 
but an insi'Ct coming to vex its skin. The eye of the 
poet, or other informed man, is as once telescope aud 

• Bumbling in pebble-stone’' is a pretty enlargement of 
Virgil's” siiMurrantis” (whispering). Green as any gourd is 
also an Impruvciiient as well as an addition* Iho oppres- 
sion IS as Iresh as die colour. 
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niicroBcope. a l»Ie to traverse the Rreat heavens, and to 
dodustice to the least thing they have created. 

Bui to our brook and pebbles. See how one pleasant 
thing reminds people of another. A pebble reminded 
im of the brooks, and the brooks of the poets, and Ihe 
poets remind us of the beauty and comprehensiveness of 
their worda. whether belonging to the subiect in hand or 
not. No true poet makes use of a woid for nothing. 

“ C<erule stream^ says Spenser; but why cflfrnle, which 
comes from the Latin, and seems a pedaistic word, espe- 
ricilly as it signities biue which he might have had in 
Knglish ? The reason is, not only that it means tky-hlue^ 
and therefore shews us how blue the sky was at the time, 
and the cause why the brook was 'of such a colour (for if 
he had wanted a word to express nothing but that cir- 
cumstance, he might have said sky-blut at once, however 
quaint it might have sounded to modern cars:— he would 
have cared nothing for that ; it was his business to do 
justice to nature, and leave modern ears, as they grew 
poetical, to find it out): but the word cnsrule was also 
a beautiful word, beautitul for the sound, and expressive 
of a certain liquid yet neat softness, somewhat resembling 
the mixture of soft, hissing, rumbling, and inward music 
of the brqok.—We beg the reader’s indulgence for thus 
stopping him by the way, to dwell on the beauty of a 
''word ; but poet’s words are miniature creations, as cu- 
rious, after tlicir degree, as the insects and the brooks 
themselves ; and when companions find themselves in 
pleasant spots, it is natural to wander both in feet and 
talk. 

So mueh for the agreeable sounds of which the sight of 
a common stone may remind us, (for we have not chosen 
to go*so far back as the poetry of Orpheu-j, who is said to 
have made the materials of stone-walls answer to his 
lyre, and dance themselves into shape without troubling the 
mason.) VVe shall come to grander echoes by-uiul-byc. 
Let us see, mean v bile, how pleasant the sight itself may 
bo rendered. Mr. Wordsworth shall do it for us in his 
exquisite little poem on the fair maiden who died by the 
river Dove. Our volume is not at hand, but we remem- 
ber the passage wc more particularly allude to. it is 
where he compares his modest, aiticss, and sequestered 
beauty with 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as the star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

Is not that beautiful ! Can any thing express a lovelier 
loneKness than the violet half hidden by the mossy stone 
—the delicate blue-eyed flower against the country green? 
And then the loving imagination of this fine poet, exalt- 
ing the object of his earthly worship to her divine birth- 
lace and future abode, suddenly raises his eyes to the 
rmament, and sees her there, the solitary blai of his hea- 
ven. 

Hut stone docs not want even moss to render him in- 
teresting. Here is another stone, and another solitary 
evening star, as beautifully introduced as the others, but 
for a difFercnt purpose. It is in the opening words of 
Mr. Keat’s poem of Hyperion, where he cle.*.cribes the 
dethroned monarch of the gods, sitting in his exile 
Ucep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

Far sunken from tbe healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and Kve’s one star, 

Sate grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Quiet ns a stone I Nothing certainly can be more quiet 
than that. Not a syllable or a sigh will stone utter, 
though you watch and bear him company for a whole 
week on the most desolate moor in Cumbeiland. Thus 
silent, thus unmoVed, thus insensible to whatever circum- 
stances might be taking place, or spectators might think 
of him, was the. soul-stunned old patriarch of the gods. 
We may picture to ourselves a large, or a small stone, as 
we plcase-^Stone-henge, or a pebble. The simplicity 
and grandeur of truth do not care which. The silenco is 
the thing.— its intensity, its unaltcrabicncss. 

Our friend pehhle is here in grand company, and you 
may think him (though we hope not,) unduly bettered by 
it. But qeo what Shakspeare will do for him in his hard- 
est shapb/^i^ in no finer company than a peasant’s 
Weariness 

Can snere upon tho flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

Bleeping on hard stone would have been words strong 
eioiigh for a commoa poet ; or perhape’ be would have 


said resting, or “ profoundly reposing ;”or that he could 
havenadc his " bed of the bare floor and the last say- 
ing would not have been the worst ; but Shakspeare must 
have the very strongest wg^ds and really profouudest ex- 
pressions, and he finds them in the homeliest and most 
primitive. He does not mince the matter, but goes to 
the root of both sleep and stone— can snore upon the Jiint 
Weseethe fellow hard at it — bent upon it— deeply dunk- 
ing of the forgetful draught. P 

To conclude our quotations from the pods, werjyill^ 
give another line or two from S h:iki>pcarc, notmapplica- 
hle to our pioposed speculations in geneial, and atill less 
so to the one in hand. 

Green, a minor poet, author of the “ Spleen,” an effu- 
sion full of wit and good se nsc, gives pleasant advice to 
the sick who want exercise, and wlio are frightened with 
hypochondria ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

And this reminds us of a pleasant story connected with*' 
the flinging ot stones, ill one of the Italian novels. I'wo 
waggish painters persuade a simple brother of theirs, 
that there is a plant which renders the finder of it invisi- 
ble, and they all set out to look for it. They pretend sud- 
dtMily to miss him, ai if lie bad gone avvay ; and to his 
gical joy, while throwing stones about in bis absence, give 
him gicat knor ks in tlie ribs, and lioirible bruises, he 
hugging hirp'sclf all the while at tlie'^e manifest proofs of 
hi- success, and the liitlf suspu^i.n which they have of it, 

Jt IS amusing to picture Itim to' one's lancy growing hap- 
pier as the blow.** gr6vv worse, nibbing to- soic knuckles 
with delight, and baldly able to ejaculate a tiiumphant 
lldii ! at some excessive thump in the hack. 

Hut setting aside the wonders of the poets and tlie no- 
velists, Pebble, in his own person, and by his own family 
alliances, includes wonders far beyond the mo^f wonder- 
ful things they have imagined. Wionglvis llinf com- 
pared with the miser. You cannot, to be sure, skin him, 
but you can melt liim ; aye, make him absolutely flovv 
into a liquid ; — flow too for use and lieauty ; arnl become 
light unto your eyes, goblets to vour taldi , and a mirror to 
your beloved. Bring two friends of his about him, called 
Pota<sli .ind Soda, and I’lint runs into melting tenderness, 
and IS no longer Flint ; lie is Glass. You look through 
him; you dunk out of him ; he furnishes yon beautiful and 
triinsparcnt shiitlers against the rain and cold ; you shave 
by him; piotectmclures with him, and watches, and books ; 
aie assisted by liim in a thnusaiid cniioiis philosophies; 
are helped over the sea by him ; and lie makes your ca- 
thedral windows divine ; and euable.>} your mistress to wear 
your portrait in her bosom. 

But we must hasten to close our aiticlc, and bring his 
most precious riches down in a ‘^liower surpassing llio rain- 
bow. Stone m the liumhlc relation, nay, the stuck and 
parent of Precious Stone ! Ruby, Kmerald, and .S.ipphire 
are of hi.s family! — of the family of the Flints — and Flint is 
more in ihem than anything else ! That the liabitdtioiis and 
.secict bosoms of the precious inetaU aic .stone, is also true ; 
hut it is little coiripaiecl with this. Precious stone, for the 
most part, is stone itself— is Hint— with some wonderful cir- 
ciimsUnce of addition, nobody knows wlpit ; but without 
the flint, the preciousness would not be. Here is wealth 
and honour for tlie poor Pebble ! Look at him, and think 
what splendours issue from his loins : 

Fiery Opals, sapphire.s amethysts, 

.Tacinths, hard topar, gra*«s-gieen emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, spaikling diamonds, 

And sclil-seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them, indifferently rated, 

Aliy lit serv in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

Marlow. 

" Sparkling diamonds” are not properly in our list of 
pebbles ; for diamond, the most brilliant mystery of all, is 
a charcoal ! «, 

What now remains for stofie, thus filling the coflfers of 
wealth, glorifying the crowns of sultans, and adding beams 
to beauty itself 1 One thing greater than all. The oldest 
1 and stoniest of stone is granite, and granite (as far as we 
know,) is the chief material of the earth itsclf—tlie bones 
of the world — the substance of our star. 

Honoured therefore be thou, thou small pebble lying 
in the lane ; and whenever any one looks at thee, may ho 
think of the beautiful and noble world he lives in, and all 
of which it is capable.— iefgA Hunt’s London Journal, 
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FLOWERS ON THE BREAKFASr TABLE. 

If the man of ta^te is al>le to chuse his mode of (reak- 
fdstiog in summei time, he wil 4 of course invent it with all 
the natural luxuries within his reach. He will have it in a 
room, looking upon grass and trees, hung with paintings, 
and furnished with hooks. He will sit with a beautiful por> 
trait beside him, the air shall breathe freshly into his 
room, the sun shall colour the foliage at his window, and 
betwixt their chequering shadows upon the table ; 
*anu the bee shall come to partake the honey he has made 
for him. 

But suppose that aman capable of relishing all these good 
thiugs, does not possess one of them,— at least can com- 
mand noye that require riches. Nay, suppose him desti- 
tute of every thing hut tlie plainest fare, in the plainest 
room, and in the least accommodating part of a city. 

* TVhat does he do 1 Or what, upon icHection. may he he 
led to do ? Why, his taste will have recoutse to its own 
•natural and acquired lichcs, and make the utmo»t it can 
out ol the luateiiils before it. It vy ill shew itseli superior 
to that of thousands of ignorant rielu men, and make its 
good-will and its knowledge open sources of cnterrainmciit 
to him unknown to treasures whicii they want the wit to 
unlock. Be willing to be pleased, and the power will 
soon conic. Be a reader, getting all the infurmaiion you 
can ; and every fresh information will paint some common- 
lace aiticle toi yon with brightness. Such a man as we 
avo denciibed wdl soon learn not to look upon the coin- 
iiioiicst lahle or chair witlftmt dmiving pleasuic from its 
shape or shapc-ahilily ; nm on the cheapest and must or- j 
diiiary loa-cnp, without increasing that gratification with 
filly niuusing iccollections of books and plants and colours 
and strange birds, and the quaint doiuesticitica of the 
Chinese. 

For instance, if he breakfasts in a room of the kind just 
inentiuned, (winch IS putting the case as strongly as we 
can, and implies all the greater comfoits tliai can be 
drawn from situations of a better kind , ) lie will select the 
snuggest or least cheorie.^s partol the room, to s t his i 
table in. If he can catch a glimpse of a tree tiom any I 
put of a window, (and a great many more such gitmpses 
are to be had m the city than people would suppose; he 
will plant hi^ehiir, if possible, within view ofii; oi il no 
tree to be had, perhaps tiie morning sun comes into his 
room, and he will contiive tint his table shall have a slice 
of that, lie will not be unaniused even with the .fack- 
o'laiitein wliicli stiikes up to the ceiling, and dance-, with 
the stirring of ills tea, glancing and twinkling like some 
chuckling elfin eye, or renimding him of some wit making 
his brilliant reticctioiis, and casting a light upon cornmun- 
pldces. riie sun is ever beautiful and nuoie, and brings 
a cheerful ne>s out of heaven itself into the humble'-t apart- 
ment, if we have but the spirit to welcunie it. 

But if we have neitlier tiee nor sun, and nobody with 
us to make amends, suppose it winter time, and that we 
have a fire. This is sun and coinpaiiy loo, and such an 
associate as will eiiiier talk with us, if we chuae to hear 
it ; or leave us alone, and gives us comfort, un-heard. It 
is now Slimmer time however, and we had better reserve 
our talk of fires for colder weather. Our piescnt object is 
rather to pointtiut some new modes of making the best 
of imaginary wants, than to dilate upon luxuries recognized 
by all. 

Suppose then, that neither a fire, the great friend in 
doors, nor sunshine, the great fiietid out of doors, be found 
with us in our breakfast room,— that we could neither 
receive pleasure from the one, if we had it, nor can 
command a room into winch the other makes its way, - 
wh'dt ornaiiient is there,— what supply of bght or beauty 
could w'e discover, at once exquisite and cheap— that 
should furnish our humble board with a grace, precious 
in the eyes of the most intelliguat among the rich f Flow- 
ers.— Set flowers on youi table, a whole nosegay, it yuu 
can getit,— or but two or three,— or a single flower, 
rojfi, a pink, iiay, a daisy. Bring a few daisies and 
butter- cups from^your last field- walk, and keep them 
alive in a little water ; aye, preserve hut a branch of clo- 
ver, or a handful of flowering grass, one of the most ele- 
gant as well as cheap of nature’s productions,— and you 
bave something on your table that reminds you of the 
beauties of God's creation, and gives you a link witli the 
poets and sages tiiat liave done it must honour. Put but 
a ruse, or a lily, or a violet ou your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom in common ; for that great and 
wise man was in the habit of having the flowers in season 
Ret upon his table,«-oioraiiig« wa believe, noon, and night 


that is to say, at all his meals; for dinner, in his time, 
was taken at noon ; and why should he not h^ve flowers, 
at all hispneals, seeing tiiat they wgre growing all daiy ? 
Now here is a fashion that shall last you for ever, if you 
please, never changing with Bilks, and velvets and silver 
forks, nor dependent upon the capi ice of some finegen- 
tieiiian or lady, who have nothing but caprice and change 
to give them impoitance and a sensation. Tl|g fashion of 
the garments of heaven and earth enduges for ever, and 
you may adorn your table with specimens of their drapery, 
—with flowers out of the fields, and golden beams out of 
the blue ether. • 

Flowers on a morning table are specially suitable to 
the time. They look like the happy wakeninj; of the crea- 
tion ; they bring the perfumes oi the breath of nature into 
your room ; timy seem the repiesentations and emhodi- 
monts of the veiy smiles of your home, the graces of iti 
good-morrow, prools that some mtelleclu.il beauty is in 
ourselvc . or iho^e about Us, some lioU'.e Aurora (if we 
are so lucky as to have such a comp inioii) helping to 
strew our life wiili sweets, or in ourselves some masculine 
mildness nut unworthy to possess such a companion, or 
unlikely to gain her. 

Even a few leaves, if we can get no flowers, are far 
better than no such oiuameiit,— a branch froiia the next 
j tree, or the next lieib market, or some twig-, tiiat have^ 
been plucked fioni a flowering hedge. They are often, 
nay always, beautiful, partieiilaily in spring when tlieir 
green teiidciest. I'lie first new bougiis in spring, pluck - 
ed and put into a water-boille, have often an effect that 
may compete with Howois themiielve-., con:>iJcriiig their 
novelty, and indeed 

Leaves would be euiiuted flowers, if earth had none. , 

(Thetc IS a veisc foi the reador, ami not a bad one, con- 
sidering its trutli). Weoiteii have vines (such as they 
are, — better than none) growing upon the walls of our 
city houses, — 01 clemalis, or jessaiiiiue,— perhaps ivy on 
a bit of an old garden-wall, ora treo in a court. VVe 
should pluck a spng of il, and plant it on our breakfast 
table, it would slit.w liui the cheap elegancies of earth, 
the univerital gilib ol the beauty of naluie, are not thrown 
away upon us. I hcy ohaduw prettily over the clean 
table-cloth or the pastoial milk, like a piece of naluie 
brought 111 (iooi.->. 1 he tender bodies of tiie young vernal 
siiouis above mentioned, put into water, might be almost 
fancied clustering togethei with a .sort of virgin delicacy, 
like young nymphs, mute-struck, in a fountain. Nay, 
any leaver, not quite faded, look well, as a supply for the 
want of flowers, -—those ol the common elm, or the plane, 
or uie rough uai«., especially when it has become gentle 
with ii<» acoin tassels, or the hme which i» tasseledina 
more flowery manner, and has a breath as beautiful. Ivy, 
wiiicii lb seldom or never brought in doors, greatly deserves 
to be better treated, especially the yuungslioots of it, which 
point in a must elegant manner over the margin of a glass 
or decanter, setsming to have been newly soissared forth 
by some fairy hand, or by lU own iir.i-.inlo‘ quaint spirit, 

Ub it conscious of the tendency within it. Even the green 
tips of the fir-tree-., which seem to have been blushed by 
the golden pencil of the sun, when he rosumes his paint- 
ing, bring a soil of light and vernal joy into a room, for 
want of brighter visitors. Bui it is iior necessary to a loving 
and reflecting ^pii it to have any tlimg so good as tiiose. A 
bit of elm-tree or poplar would do, in the absence of any 
thing laici. For our puts, as tar as ourself alone iscoii- 
cerned, it seems to us that we would not be mastered by 
the blackest storm of existence, in the worst pass that our < 
pilgrimage could bring us to, as long as we hadshelter over 
oui beiids, a table witti biead and a cup of Lea upon it, and 
a single oiieofllicsc green siiiiles upon ^ho boaid, to shew 
Us that good-natured Natu I e was alive. 

I)oeb any reader misgive hiinself, ojid fancy that to help 
hiriibelfto such coinlorts as these would be ** trifling f” 
Oh, let him not so condescend to the ignorance of the 
proud or envious. If this weie trifling, then was Bacon a 
irifler, then was the great Coiidc a trifler, and tlie oKl Re 
publican Ludlow, and all the great and good spirU that 
have loved flowers, and Milton’s Adam himself, nay, 
heaven itself for iieaven made these harmless elegancies, 
and blessed them with the universal goodwill of the wise 
and innocent. To trifle, is not to make use of small plea- 
sures for the help and refreshment of our duties, but to be 
incapable of that real estimation of eitiiei? which enables 
us the better to appreciate and assist botli. The same 
mighty energy which whirls the earth round thesun,iuid 
crashes the heavens with thunderbolts, piodnces the lilie.s 
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of tho valley, and the gentle dew-drops that keep them 
fair. 

To return then to* our flowers and our breakfast table, 
--were time and place so cruel as not to grant us even a 
twin, •’till there is a last lesourc**, and a rich one too,~not 
quite so cheap as the other, but uhtainable now-a-days by 
a few pence, and which may be said to grow also on the 
public waR:, — ^ book. VVc read, in old stories, of en- 
chanters who dirw ganlcns out of snow, and of tents no 
bigger than a nut-slicll, which opened oU over a whole 
army. Of a like nature i*. the mpgic of a book,— a casket, 
from which you may draw out at will, bowers to sit undei, 
ami alTectiounte beauties to sit by, and have trees, flowers, 
and an exquisite friend, all at on^^ spell. We see it now 
before us, standing among the cups, edgeways, plain-look- 
ing, pci haps poor and battered, perhaps bought of some 
dull huckster in a lane for a few pence. On its back we 
read, in ohl worn-out letters of enchantment, the woid 
“ Milton and upon opening it, lu ! we arc breakfasting 
i'oi til with 

Rctwixt two aged oaks 

On herbs and oilier country messes 

Which the neat-handed IMiillis diesses, 
in a place which they call “ Alh'gro.” Or the word on 
Jhe back of tbe casket is Pope,*’ and in-^tantly a 
beauty in a “ neglige” makes hreakfa^'t for us, ami we 
have twenty sylphs instead of butterflies, tickling the air 
lound about UK, and cornpaung colours with the flowers, 
oi pouncing upon the crumbs that threaten to fall upon 
her stomacher. Or “ 'J’homsou” is the magic name ; and a 
friend still sweeter sits beside im, with her eyes on ours, and 
tells us with a piessuie on the hand and soft low word‘d, 
that ^ur cup awaits ns. Or we cry aloud “ Thcocii- 
lus !” plunging into the sweetest depths of the country, 
audio* we hreaklast down in a thick valley olleaves 
und brooks and the brown summer-time, upon cieains 
and boneycouibs, tbe guest of bcunlcd l^in and the 
Nymphs; while at a distance on his moimlain-top, poor 
overgrown l’ol\pheinns, tunicd and made mild with 
the teniblc sweet lace ol Jove, wlin'ii has fiighlened him 
with a sense of new thoughts, and of changes which can- 
not bo. sits ovei^hadowing half of the vineyards below 
him; and with his brow in tears, blows his liaish reeds 
over the sea. 

Such has been many a breakfast of our own, deal- 
readers, with |R>vuity on one side ot ns, and tlic-o ticlies 
on the other. Su<'h must be many of you is ; and as far 
as the.riclies are concerrieil, such may be all. But how 
is this I We have left out the milk, and the biead, and 
the tea itself! Wo must have anotliei bieaktd'.t with 
the redder, in order to do thcni jusUcc. —Lfi^'/i Hum's 
Loudon Journal, 


A DOUBT AND AN ANSWER, 

To Uui Fditor of the Loudon Journal^ on the Spit it of his 
llecent IVntinirs. 

Oh, 11 , thou first refiner 

Of the wordy strife, 

Making daily life 

And the human heart diviner ! 

Yet, think ! a smile for ever 
On all things thrown, 

Defeats its own 

Benevolent endeavour. 

Love is enhanc(‘d by sparing ; — 

For praise and blame 
Are both the same 

W bco the bad und good arc sharing. 

Too much does such approving 
Seem a studied task, 

Or a ready mask. 

And not a genuine loving. 

Such wiiolesale satisfaction 
With ill and good. 

To the full pursued 

Would stop all virtuous action 

Such doctrine, kind Professor, 

Keeping all bent 
in meek content, 

UB ^Yol] suits the strong oppressor. 


New blandishments are on thee 
I, Let it not be said. 

When the storm is fled, 

That the. sunny bCani has won thee. 

Canterbury Septetnber 1834. 

We thank our correspondent for his kind expressions, 
and fur the inteiest he takes in the consequences of 
people's writings ; but he misconceives us extiemely if he 
supposes that we are bent upon " smiling for ever,’’ and 
“ on all things.” Did we do so when we wrote the aiC^iclQp 
entitled ' A Human Being and a Crowd ?' Du we really 
do so afl* any time ? Js there no mixture of gravity, of 
seiinus thoughts, of thoughts elevated to pleasures above 
smiling? Do we not speak of death, of the stars, of 
tears, of the perplexities and struggles of evisting sys- 
tems? And do we. not attempt to peisuadc people out 
of artificial troubles and unchaiitable mistakes,— things 
winch imply a ground of seriousness, and a very grave one 
too, even when visited by the siin-shine of loving endea- 
vour, instead of the doubtful light of fire und sword !— 
Lei-^h Hunt's London Jon mat. *' 


DIL BUTTER AND MR. GORDON, 

7b the Fsditor of the (Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

Sir, — It Was my iutention to reply (o fhe observuliona 
iiiade by Dr. Butter, on my, Ivsav on Vision. Having 
however, been apppintecl to act as » C'ommissioner of 
Revenue, tfn appomtniciit the liiities of vvint.'' are exceed- 
ingly lahnriouN, it is impossible for me to find leisure 
lit pieseiit to dih-ciiss so dilficiilt a subject. In the mean 
time, I beg to assure my opponent, that 1 fake enfiiety in 
good pait, tbe strictures be has been pleased to pass, 
both on my opinions and on the char icter of my style. 

1 have the hoiioi to be 8ir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

9/h April, 1835. Evelyn AI. Gordon. 

Concert — ’I’lie Concert at the Government House on 
Thursday wet k last, was a veiy brilliant one. Mrs, 
Atkimson, Sciiicroni, Linton, and Piii'^oiii and Belfali did 
their very l>est to n iider the eidt rtaininent vioithy of tlie 
Host. The B.iitidmio; iniKle their first .ippearance and 
were greeted with much kindness; but their perfoimarices 
disappointed tiie audience as fiji as meie vocal povver 
vv.is coiiceined. ’I’liey sang vvilli spirit, but the want of 
voice was a puinlnl ciHwhack. Signoia Bartoiini made 
some unieiid.s lor tliiv by the admirahle skill and dexterity 
with which she handled the guitar. 

The Grand AIusic.nl Eestivai. at the principal /.Bo- 
iiian Catholic Cimri.li in Calcutta, so often poslpuMld it 
to be held, it is said, this evening at 7 o’clock. 7’ho 
Church i.s m Moorgeeimtla. 

r 

SiG.NoRA Baim'uli.m’s Priformiincet at the Town- 
Hall, on 'rhur.sd.iy evening, were very thinly altended. 
’I'here were not a Imndred persons present. She exerted 
herself to the utmost hut sbo is not equal to the eiiter- 
laiiiiiieitl of an as.seinbly for u whole evening, unaided by 
the talents of others. She played the guitar with great 
skill but hci voire is not good, 

*«* Tbe nbovo lo or and these throe littlo notices weroacd- 
dondy omit ed in the first part of the (fasette.— 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The tale of ** Rupert and Anne," will not ^answer our pur 
pose, though it IS not wholly without moKt. 

The ** Oflicer’s Relict" .'ind the ** Stanzas" on the same sheet, 
areiothur too inaccurate lor jiublicutiun. 

Thore is considerable cleverne.s8 in the lines entitled " 
Fragment," signed with a hand and a star ; but thero are pas- 
sages in them that do not quite suit us. 

Physophilist's communication is accepted. 


PuiKTED AND PuBUSIfED JIV M. CrOW, AT THE INDIAN 

Phebs, No. 14, Ebflanade Row, Calcutta. 
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• LETTER OF A TRAVELLER. 

Temi, 20th Sept., 1835. 

Dear It ia just two months since I left 

England with not the remotest idea of cominf( on 
hither, but I have been insensibly drawn on and 
on, until I now find myself within a few hour’- 
journey of the Eternal City ! I need not say that 
my course has been one glorious scene of excite- 
ment after another — aM being in for it, I have 
given up my whole soul most freely and enthusiast!- 
cally to all the influences of nature and of art 
around me. My preparations of last year have 
been of immense serviceiij to me, of course, and 
though travelling no doubt is more expensive than 
staying at home, I am able to economize both time 
and money more than most travellers. I came by 
Calais through Lille and Namur to Cologne, thence 
along the Rhine to Mayence, and then by lleidel- 
berg and Carlsruhe to Fribourg and SchafTIiausen 
the first town in Switzerland. I made a glorious 
tour through the best part of Switzerland, i. e. I 
saw not one-third of whole country, but I saw 
the very finest specimen^ df every sort of scenerv. 
If you have a good map of Switzerland, look at it 
now, and Pll tell you what I did. I went from 
SchafiThausen by the high-road through Zurich to 
Zug; there sailed down the lake to its southern 
point and ascended to the very summit of Mount 
Righi which stands just between lakes Zug and 
Lucerne ; descended the mountain on the western 
side and arrived at Lucenie. From there took 
boat again to the extremity of its S. W. bay and 
walked with my guide through the valley of Sar- 
nen and over the lofty ridgc called the Briinig to 
the town of Brientz situated on the lake which 
bears its name. Thence up the valley of Oberhasli 
to the town of Meyringen, and over the mighty 
Schwartzh«-n to the Glaciers of the Watterhorn 
and the lofty valley of Grindclwald. Thence down, 
by a circuitous route which brought me to the foot 
of the Jungfrau, to Interlaken and the lake of 
Thun, vineyards on one hand and eternal snows 
on the other ; till I arrived at Thun. From Thun 
to Berne, where I again joined the high post road. 
This mountain tour, from Zug to Berne, occupied 
me only four days ; but they were days of such 
fatigue as nothing but the unspeakable glories re< 
realed in its course could have strung me to the 
endurance of. The whole work was 47 leagues, 
or 141 miles; of which I positively walked 54, the 
rest being performed on horseback, in little coun- 
try-cars and by water. What I saw and felt can- 
not be recorded here or now. I have kept notes 
of all my wanderings, and perhaps I may digest 
them one day for your amusement. From Berne 
T travelled vid Morat and Moudon to Lausanne on 
the lake of Geneva — thence round its eastern shore 
by the Castle of Chillon to Martigong, Sion and 
Brigg, over the Simplon into Italy. Down into 
the plains of Lombardy, coasting the glorious 


Lago Maggiore, till I reached Milan. Thence to 
Turin, and stopped several daVsS at both these 
towns, very bu.sily employed. I fell in at the latter 
by a most romantic accident with poor— I and 
renewed an old friendship. 1 was indebted to his 
acquaintance for some delightful days with the 
British Minister at the Court of Turin— Mr. Fox, 
Lord Hidland’s eldest son, with whom he was 

living. Also, by a letter which had given me last * 

year ; became acquainted with Plana the illustrious 
Astronomer; and during a few days'*ilhi8ss I had 
(the consequence of mental much more thanpf 
bodily excitement) was nursed by my old friend 
and my new with a kindness that reminded me of 
my nursing-comforts */i Min ! When I left 
Turin I was loaded by these friends with letters of 
introduction to all parts of Italy — many more than 
I shall make use of, for Cheney’s arc not 2^ few to 
nobility, among whom my fortunes do not warrant 
my making acquaintance now, and whom 1 have 
no earthly need of. The Savans and Artists of 
Italy however, attract me much; and these are 
precious introductions. From Turin I at last 
came away; and by a road not often travelled, 
Saringliana and Mondovi, arrived in three days at 
Genoa. The novel road is by Acti and Ale.xandria, 
is three posts shorter, and passes witliin sight of 
the plain of Marengo. To be sure this last is a 
glorious recollection, though not a wglo thing can 
the sight of the spot give you which you do not 
already possess in your knowledge of the event. 
And except this, the road is, I believe, one dead 
uninteresting level; whereas the othei route abounds 
with scenery and with old towns and viUagffa .of 
the most romantic and picturesque beauty. It 
comes upon the Gulf of Genoa at Savona — a town 
itself worth a thousand Marengos— for the glorious 
scenery immediately around it, for the house (if 
fancy is to be the source of delight) in which 
Columbus was born, (may not this excite the s-iui 
quite as much as the battle-field where Depaix 
fell?) and for the extraordinarv beaut v of the 
scenery along the shores of the bay all the way to 
Genoa. At Genoa 1 passed several delightful days, 
visiting its architectural and pictorial treasures, 
which aro great to one who is as yet but on his ^ 
way to Florence. And at Genoa, 1 met Professor 
Viviani, an able Botanist, who asked me many 
questions relative to Wallich and the Company’s 
Garden at Calcutta. I was delighted to tell of the 
latter, and proud of the former as my personal 
friend. From Genoa 1 coasted the Bay as far as 
Lucca and Pisa, by a mountain-road^ of the mag- 
nificence of which f shall not pretend to give you 
any description. I have seen not a little of marine- 
mountain -scenery in my day ; but any thing like 
this I have never beheld. Yet in saying so, 1 
must explain that the chief glory of it lies in its 
amazing cultivation for one thing; nothing but 
vines, and olives and figs, terrtrccd where you 
would think human foot could never reach— >aad, 
above all, in its romantic towns, and villas, and 
fortresses, and convents, and ruined towers ; clus- 
tering down in nooks where the opening cliffs that 
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' beetle to the shore leave scanty room for the 
dnrtiUinj^ of man, or perched like eagles’ nests on 
their boldest promontories, or dotting the amphi- 
theatres, like slopes^ in all directions. And ever 
and anon the road shoots out to the furthest verge 
of the huge cliffs, and the sunny bay with its 
remotest headlands and its white felucm and 
galleys, bursts on the sight— and the ourgsHt tout 
loot BO far belov that you can see (if foo nave 
nerve to look down) but may not hefir it. As 
a monument of engineering skill 1 think this road 
quite as miraculous as the Simplon. It Xvinds up 
and down, and seems to baffle Nature with such 
ease! and when there is nothing else for it— its 
smooth and beautiful course glides through and 
through the mar6/e.rocks that would have defied 
it— as if man had put forth hi^ hand and said to 
the eternal hills ** make way 1" and ** the rough 
places were made smooth and the crooked made 
straight.” J ffid not stop long at Lucca or Pisa. The 
falling tower in the latter fell in my estimation when 
1 saw it— wonderful as it is. But a lusus Artis'* 
is disagreeable as a ** lusus Naturae** however 
curious. Then from Pisa to Florence, where I 
stopped many days and where 1 could live for 
ever. One thing however would forbid this last 
attempt — its climate ; which is very injurious to con- 
sumptivo invalids, and gave me an infernal cold 
and sore-throat— not a comihon cold, a most para- 
doxical and tantalizing one which 1 can only des- 
cribs in Milton's words, ns a melancholy damp 
of cold and dry” — a line which I always thought 
most excellent nonsense till I caught cold in Flo- 
rence. ril be bound it was the source of its 
inspiration, as well as of the description of Paradise 
which he is alleged to have borrowed from the 
scenery of Vallotn'orosa! But Florence, however 
cold in her streets, has a warm heart, one holy 
recess (call it the Tribune) where stands the Venus 
de Medicis beaming life and love enough to ten 
thousand Saint Anthonies, though every one of 
them stood in his shirt on the Lung* Arno ! But 
this is sorry profanity — writing of such a divinity. 
Verily, the serious mood is so unequal to the 
expression of rapture inspired by this matchless 
and immortal work, that one almost takes refuge 
from the overwhelming feeling awakened, in idle 
mirth. 1 know some pgople laugh at the rhapso- 
dies which have been penned on this theme ; but 
they are fools or worse, to do so. The rhapsodies 
in themselves are often no doubt prodigious non- 
sense — what then ? Does this prove that the ad- 
miration is ill-founded ? Does this prove that the 
** great mistress of yon princely shrine” is less a 
« goddess ? Quite the reverse— it only prove.i that 
her divinity speaks for itself to the very heart even 
of the most unlettered boor, that no tongue (al- 
though **it thaok the Gods amiss”) can keep 
silence in her praise. In fact, the best things that 
the best poets have written of her, are but sublime 
nonsense; which most satisfactorily, though not 
in the way they intended, proves the intoxication 
of their faculties. There are many other altars, 
bowdt^r» in this glorious city where the heart may 
not u^j^rently bow. I am afraid to begin even 
naming them Imt I should not be able to stop. 

I^ve coma thus far on my way from Florence 
to Bfgne. An^ my future course is as uncertain as 
waAmiy past. I have this morning visited the 
celmrated Cascata della Marmore . which Byron 
has led rushing with such ** hideout fuin*' through 
his glorious ver^e ; and I am now taking a whole 


afteriv>on of blank n^se in preparation Ihe 
scenes before me. This retrospect of my cours^* ^ 
has whiled the time acSittle. And here,Jn this^b* 
humble village-inn, I have met with one precious 
little memorial foreign to the scene. The book in 
which travellers put down their names, has among 
others, under date the 12th May 1832, those of 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Scott, Mr. Charles Scqftt; ^ 
Rome to Florence” written in a lady’s hand ; 
under Florence is written in poor Sir Walter’s own 
hand ” to Scotland.” Is not this touching ? Scot- 
land was the land he was bound to — an{} none 
other i there and there only could the weary heart 
and the old grey head find rest ! And on the leaf 
beside this record, are various scribbles which I 
think I may just copy for your amusement. The , 
first is as follows : ** This great and good man has 
gone to his long rest. Some unfeeling fool had 
endeavoured to defile his memory : the pious hand 
of a humble votary has erased what could only 
disgrace the writer, and in no way injure the 
memory of such great excellence, talent, and vir- 
tue.” And then follow these lines marked 1 ; af- 
ter which in anotlier hpd sl' h the verses marked 2. 

“ Let yon poor paRO a^^ail memorial keep 

How fooU could scribhli; where the good would weep : 

Hallow’d be every relic of the mind 

Whose magic charm’d, improved, adorned mankind— 

Though closed the evening ot his life in gloom, 

Kterndl sunshine settle on his tomb.” 

2 . 

” Needless the tribute, tho’ it be sfceere— 

Virtue and Genius, read ydur tiiumpli iicrc ! 

Here, in this short liv’d page, where those who roam 
Trace the Last Minstrel bound to his last homo, 

And not an eye that simple name may view 
But pays, or longs to pay, its homage due 
The liornage which no worldly pomp may move 
Of tearful gratitude, heart-worship, love , 

Two mighty streams of honor met in one— 

All reverenc’d the Bard, all loved the man ; 

For the Gie.it Wizard drew his potent art 
From the deep fountains of his vwn good heart. 

Thus thought of all that lime could de.slroy 
Our grief when keenest dash’d with holy joy. 

And Death seem'd hall defrauded of its prey 
Though the world darken’d wiien he pass’d away!” 

I have, seen worse lines than either of these in 
more enduring tablets than a Tavern Register; and 
BO have copied them, for 

" Thus, although 

idlesse il seem, hath its morality.’. 

And now I have scribbled and poetized myself 
into too sleepy a mood to write more, and shall 
bid you good night. I may add a few lines from 
Rome. 

Monterosi, 2 Iff September. My foot is now on 
the very threshhold of the Eternal City. Oh, for a 
grace to be said or sung before Rome ! but who is 
Archbishop of *he heart, and high-steward of its 
mysteries ? Of a truth 1 am half-frightened — and 
have some indistinct notion that I ought to turn 
back, and go^to school again, beginning at Corde- 
rius and Cornelius Nepos until I can get the 
length of Nardini and learn to see as far into a 
mill-stone as his editor. Then perhips I may make 
a little bette r way than I can grope for myself at 
present through the weeds and the dust and the 
mist of centuries. Roman History has one or two 
great leading facts to be sure that keep dates in 
remembrance— such as that Cataline lived and 
died before Sallust wrote his history, and that 
Romulus preceded Constantine, and the like. So 
with the help of these and a few other recollections^ 
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the Spanish and Italian paintings, and with the Greek 
•tatiieiT The merry African girls shriek with horr^ when 
they iirht look upon a white Uaveller. Their notion of a 
^Tteautiful complexion is a snn shining like Warren’s 
blacking. 

It is proper to understand, in any question, great or 
s'nall. tlio premises from which we set out, the point 
viiiicli is required. In the dress and walk of females, 
asinali other matters in which they are concerned, the 
» poftt of perfection, we conceive, is that which shall 
give us the best possible idea of perfect womanhood, 
\Ve<are not to cori^der the dress by itself, no^the walk 
by itself, but as the dress and the walk of the best and 
piea^^atite-t woman, and how far therefore it does her 
jn^iicu. * Thi4 produces iho consideration of what we 
look upon as a perfect female ; people will vary in 
thnr opinions on thU hea^ ; and hence even so easy a 
looking question as the one before us, becomes invested 
into diificultiea. The opinion will depend greatly on 
* the temperament as well as the understanding of the 
judge. (Tur correspondent for instance, is evidently a 
liv'^ly fellow, old or young ; and given a good deal rather 
to rhe material than to the spiritual ; and hence his notior 
of perfection tends towards a union of the trim and the 
lively, the impulsive, and yet with il to the self-possessed. 
He is one, we con'''fiivc, who would have no nonsense,’* 
as the phrase i<, in his opinion of the possible or desirable ; 
and who IS in no danger of the perils, either of sentimenta- 
lity or sentiment ; either of an atfecjcd refinement of feel* 
ing, or any very serious perception of any sort. He is not 
fni In ingiiig into the walks of p^licity, male or female, 
the notions of sequestered imagination^, not to have women 
glancing and bashful like fawns. He is for having all 
tilings tight and convenient as a dressing-case ; ** neat as 
imported polished, piquant, well-packeii, and W'ith no 
more flowers upon it than serve to give hint of the smart 
pungency within, like a bottle of attar of roses, of fleur 
d’epine. We do not qiiarnd with him. Chacun a son 
gout. Every man to his taste. Nay, his tade in our own, 
as lar as concerns the impiovoment of female manners in 
oidinary. We do think that the general style of female 
English diessing and walking would be benefitted by an 
inoculation of that which we conceive him to recommend. 
We have nopioiiiicction in favoui oi shuffling, andshouid- 
eiing, and lounginc;. of a mere moving onwards of the feet, 
and an absence of .ill giace and self-posseMon. We can ea- 
sily believe, that the French women surpass the English in 
this lespect, because their climate is livelier, and them- 
selves better taught and respected. People may start at 
that 1 . 1 st word, but theie is no doubt that the general run 
of French females are better taught, and therefore more 
respected than the same number of English. They read 
moie, tliey converse more, they arc on more equal terms 
with the Other sex (as they ought to be), and hence the 
other sex have more value for their opinions, and for 
their persons ; for the more sensible a woman is, suppos- 
ing liei not to be masculine, the more attractive she is, in 
her proportionate power to entertain. But whether it is 
that we are English, or fonder of poetry, in its higher 
sense, than of vers de societe, or the poetry of polite life, 
we cannot li^lp feeling a prejudice in favour of Mrs. Gore’s 
notion about the *' hundredth” Englishwoman ; though 
perhaps the ” hundredth” Frenchwoman, if we could see 
her, or the hundredth Italian or Spanish woman, w'ould 
surpass all others, by dint of combining the sort of private 
manner which we have in our eye, with some exquisite 
implication of a fitness for general intercourse, which we 
have never yet met with. 

Meantime, we repeat, that we give up to our corres- 
pondent's vituperations the gait of English females in 
general, and their dress also ; though it is a little hard in 
him to praise the smallness of tlie French bonnet at the 
expense of the largeness of the English, when it is recol- 
lected that the latter are copied from France, and that our 
fair countrywomen were ridiculed on their first visit there 
after the war, for the very reverse appearance. But it is 
to the spirit of our mode of dressing and walking, that we 
object ; and both are unfit either for the private or public 
“ walk” of life, because both are alike untaught and un- 
pleasing,— alike indicative of minds not properly cultivated, 
and of habitual feelings that do not care to be agreeable. 
The walk is a saunter or shuffle, and the dress a lump. Or 
if not a lump throughout, it is a lump at both ends, with a 
horrible pinch in the middle. A tight-laced Englishwoman 
is almost invariably a most painful sight ; because her 
notion of being charming is confined to three inches of ill- 
used ribs and liver ; while her l^gad is either grossly igno- 


rant of the harm she is doing herself, or her heart more 
deplorably careless of the consequenceato her offspriog. 

Are we of opinion then, that the dfess and walk of Ebg- 
jish women would be bettered, generally speaking, by tak- 
ing the advice of our correspondent 1 Most certainly we 
are : and for this reason ; that there is some sense of grace, 
at all events, in the attire and bearing of the females of the 
continent ; some evidence of mind, and somefestimony to 
the proper claims of the person ; whereas, the only idea in 
the heads ofthe majority with us is that of being in fashion 
merely because it is the fashion, or of dressing in a manner 
to shew how much they can afford. This is partly owing, 
no doubt, to our being a commercial people, and also to 
the struggles which eviry body has been n^aking for the 
last forty years to seem richer than they are, some for the 
sake of concealing how they have decreased in means, and 
others to shew how they have risen ; but a nation may be 
commercial, and yet have a true taste. The Florentines 
had il, A hen they were at once tlie leaders of trade and of 
the fine arts, in the time of Lorenzo de Medicis. It is to 
our fine aus and our increasing knowledge that we our- 
selves must look to improvement even in dress, in default 
of being impelled to it by greater liveliness of spirit, or a 
more convenient climate. We shall then learn tu op- 
pose even the climate belter, and to furnish ft with the 
grace and colour which it wants. In France, the bettee 
temperature of the atmosphere, as well as intellectual and 
moral causes, impels people to a livelier and happier way of 
walking. They have no reason to look as if they were un- 
comfortable. In the South of Europe, where every thing 
respires animal sensibility, and love and music divide the 
time with business, the most unaffected people acquire an 
apparent consciousness and spring in the gait, winch in 
England would be thought ostentatious. It gave no such 
idea to the severe and simple |>ante, when (in the poetical 
spirit of the image, and not, of couise in the letter), he 
praised his mistress for movipg along like a peacock,” 
and a crane.” 

Soave a guisa va di un bel pavone, 

Dintta sopra se come una grue. 

Sweetly she goes, like the bright peacock ; strait 
Above herself, like to the lady crane. 

Petrarch, speaking of Laura, does not venture upon these 
primeval images; but still he shews how much he thought 
of the beauty of a woman’s steps ! Laura too was a French- 
woman, notan Italian, and probably had a different kind 
of walk. Petrarch, expresses the moral graces of it. 

Non era 1’ audar suo cosa mortale, 

Ma d’ angelica forma. 

Her walk was like uo mortal thing, but shap’d 
After an angel’s. 

In English poetiy the lover speaks with the usual enthu- 
.siam of his mistress’s eyes ana lips, &c., but he scarcely 
ever mentions her walk. The fact is remarkable, and the 
reason too obvious. The walk is not worth mention. 
Italian and (we believe) Spanish poetry abound with the 
reverse. Milton, deeply imbued with the Italian, as well 
as with his own perceptions of beauty as a great poet, did 
not forget, in his description of Eve, to say, that 

Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

This moving and gesticulating beauty was not English ; 
at least she is not the English woman of our days. Mrs, 
Hutchinson perhaps might have been such a woman; 
or the ladies ofthe Bridgewater family, for whom he wrote 
his Coinus. In Virgil , iEneas is not aware that his mother « 
Venus has been speaking with him in the guise of a wood- 
nymph, till she begins to move away : the*' divinity” then 
became apparent. , 

£t vera incessQ patuit dea. 

And by her walk the Queen of Love is known. 

Dryden, 

The women of Spain, and Spanish America, are cele- 
brate throughout the world for the elegance of thev 
walking, and for the way in which they carry their veil 
or mantillo, as alluded to by our correspondent. Know- 
ing it only from books, we cannot say precisely in what 
the beauty of their walk consists ; but we take it to be 
something between stateliness and vivacity (^between a 
consciousness of their being admired, and that grace which 
is natural to any human .&ing who is well made, till art 
or diffidence spoils it. Ira the perfection, we doubt not, 
of animal elegance. We have an English doubt, whe- 
ther we should not require an addition -or modification of 
something, not indeed diffident, hut perhaps not quite so 
confident,— something which to the perfection of animal 
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elegance, should add that of intellectual and moral re« 
iincment, and jl security from the chances of coarseness 
ana violence. But alf these are matteis of breeding and 
bringing up,— aye, of birth, parentage, and education,*' 
and we should be grateful wlien we can get any one of 
ih( »n. Better have even a good wal!< th in nothing, for 
there is some refinement in it, and moral refinement too, 
though we dlay not always think the epithet very appli- 
cable to the possf^ior. (iood walking and good dressing, 
truly «n called, aro alilcc valuable, ou\y inasmuch as 
tliey afford some external evidence, however slight, of a 
dUposltion to ordeiliness and harmony in the mind within. 
T-of shapelnoss and grace in the habitual movemoots of 
the soul. r ^ 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

Mr. Planchd justly cautions one generation against 
laughing at the fashions of auotlier. He advises such Tadics 
as would ** SCI earn’* at tlie dresses of the fourteenth or even 
eighteenth century, to look into a fashionable pocket-book 
or magazine for the year I8l5or20, and then candidly com- 
pare notes. Appendages oreiiclosurcs arc one thing ; positive 
clinging di'sfigiiiemeiitsanother. The ugliest female dtess.in 
our opiniorf, without exception, was that which we conceive 
Hr. Planch^ to allude to, and which confounded all ages 
andshapes by giidling the gown under the arm-pit*.! and 
atickinga little pad at the back almost Ix-t.veen the shoul- 
ders t It reduced all figures to lumps of absurdity. No 
well-shdijecl woman, we may he sure, invented it. A his- 
tory of liie real oiigiri nl many f.sliions would be a curi- 
ous document. VVe should find infiirnity and unsightli- 
ness ciie'dting youtli and beauty into an imitation of them, 
and beaux and bedies piquing themstdves on lesombling 
the worst points about their cunning elders. 

As long as a man wears tlie modern coal, lie has no right 
to iespise any dress. What a thing it is, though so often 
taken for something “exquisite!” What a horse-collar 
for a collar ! What snips at the collar and lauells ! What 
a mechanical and ridiculous cut about tlienaps! What 
buttons Ml front that are never meant to button, and yet 
are no ornament ! And what an cxouisiiely absurd pair of 
buttons at the back ! gravely regarded, ncveithcdcss, and 
thought a.s indispensably necessaiy to every w'ell-condi- 
tioned coat, as other bits of metal or lionc are to the bodies 
of savages whom we laugh at. 'I'liure is absolutely not 
one iota of sense, grace, or evmi economy in the movlern 
coat. It is an article ns costly as it is ugly, and as ugly 
as it is useless, in winter it 13 not enough, and in hot 
w'cather it is too much. It is the tailors’ remnant and 
cabbaging of the coats formerly in use, and dc«erves only 
to be chucked back to them as an imposition in the bill. 
It is the old or frock coat cut away in front and at the 
sides, mounted with a horse-collar, and left with a ridicu- 
lous tail, 'i'he waistcoat or vest, elongated, and with the 
addition of sleeves, might supersede it at once, and be 
quite sufficient in warm weather. A vest reaching to the 
niid-thigli is a graceful and reasonable habit, and with 
the addition of a scarf or sash, would make as handsome 
oreven biilliant a one, as any body could desire. In 
winter-time, the same cloaks would do for it, as are used 
now i and there might be lighter cloaks for summer. But 
the coat, as it now exists, is a mere nuisance and expence, 
and disgraces every other part of the dress, except the 
neck-cloth. Even the hat is too good for it ; for a hat 
is good for something, though there is more chimney-top 
than beauty in it. It furnishes shade to the eyes, and has 
not always an ill look, if well-proportioned. 'I'hc coat is 
a sheer piece of mechanical ugliness. The frock-coat is 
another matter, except as to the collar, which, in its pre- 
sent rolled or bolstered shape, is always ugly. As to the 
great coat, it makes a man took either like a man in a sack, 
or a shorn bear. It is cloth, upon cloth cluinsiness made 
clumsier, sometimes thrice over,— cloth waistcoat, cloth 
coat, cloth great coat,— a “ three piled hyperbole.’* It is 
only proper for travellers, coachmen, and others who re- 
quire to nave no drapery in the way. A cloak is the only 
handsome over-all. 

The neck-cloth is worthy of the coat. What a heaping 
of mpnstrosity on monstrosity ! The woollen horse-collar is 
bad enough ; yet, as if this were not sufficient, a linen one 
must be superadded. Men muj|tlook as if they were twice 
seized with symbol ofapoplexy|P-the horwrcollar tqshorten 
the neck, and the linen-collar to squeeze ilf Some mian with 
ades{)erately bad throat must have invented the neck -cloth 
especially as it had d padding or puddings in it, when it 
first came up. His neck could not have been fit to be 


seen. It must have been like a pole, or a wiihered:?et.ilk ; 
or else 'he wa3 «ome faded fat dan iy, ashamed of his 
double chin. I'here can be^ objection to people s look- 
ing as tvell as they can contnve, young or old ; but it is 
a little too much to set a fashion, which besides being 
deformed, is injuiious. The man was excusablo, bceause 
he k iew no better ; but it is no wonder if pAinters, and 
poe!.s, and yoanz Germans, and other romantic personages, 
have attempted to throw off the nuisance, especially sucho 
as have lived in the south. The necx-clntli is uglyj’is 
useless, is dang^Tou- to some, and begeU effeminate fear 
of colds with all. The English, in consequence of their 
living more in doors than u^ed, fancy they have too many 
icasons for muffiing themselves up, — not aware that the 
more they do s«>, the more they sul>jecl thcmselves'^lo what 
they drca l; and that it is by a gener.al sense of warmth la 
the person they are to be inadg comfortable and secure, 
and not by filling up every creek and cranny of thtir dress 
to the very chin. 

But some may tell us they cannot fjcl tha^ gen'^ral 
warmth, without thus muffimg thern-elvO'. up.’ Tnie, if 
they accustom themselves to it; but it is the cu-toin itself 
which is in fault. They can have the warmth without it, 
if they please ; just as well us tliey can without miiffiing 
up iheii eyes. “ How can you go with your body naked? ' 
said a not very wl'>e person to an Indian. “ How can 
you go with your face niked ?” s.iiil the Indian. “ 1 am 
U‘<ed toil,” replied the man. “ Widl, and J am use ! to 
the other,” njoineil llje Iipliiii “ 1 lun all fine.'* Now 
it will not exactly do to be “ all f ice,' lo a civilized coun- 
try ; — the piilice would d^ect Piccadiby }< not Para- 
di.*.?. But tlieri it l» not nercs^-aiy to be all muffio. 

The ladies in the reign of Kdw iid I. once took to wear- 
ing aclotli ronni] their threats and cars, in .1 way which 
made a poet exclaim, “ Pur DUu ' I have often tlunight 
in my heart, when 1 have sccu a lady so closely tied up, 
that her neck-cloth was nailed to her chin.'* J hcro is a 
figure olher in Mr. Plariclic’s book, p. 115. Now this 
was the precise aptiearance of a ncrk-cloili soon* ^ea^s 
back, when it was worn with a pad or siiffencr, and the 
point ol the chin reposed in it : nav, it i-. >*0 at pr('*.cnt, 
with many. The stock looks even more stiff and apoplectic, 
especially if then* is a red face above it. When dandies 
faint, the neck-cloth is always the fiist thing loosed, astliu 
slays nrc with a laily. 

By the way, the dandies w-rar stavs too ’ Wc have 
some rcgaul for these gentlemen, bcca »rp Ihcv have 
reckoned great names an.ong tbcni in lir. cj of ohi, ami 
have some veiv clcvei and «mMl)lc one*- now, anil manly 
withal too. I hey may eir, wc grant, ficm an cxcc-s of 
sympathy w'llh what is admiitd, as well as fioin mere folly 
or effeminacy. Put wliaieM‘r sippnixiimites a man’s 
shape to a woman 's IS a dt im miry. We have seen some 
of them with hip*;, upon \vM( h they sl.iMihl have gone 
carrying pgils, and cried “ milk I ’ And who was it that 
clapped tiiose iiionstrnus protiibcr ru es upon the bosoms 
of OUT brave lite-guarUs ? No ma-ruline dandy we may 
be sure. A mairs brea.st Nliould look as if it would take a 
hundred blows upon it, like a glorious anvil ; and not to 
be deformed with a iiiglitencd wadding ; still less resem- 
ble the bosom that temleiness peeiiliaily <mcircles, and 
that is so beautiful because it is .so diffeient from hisow^. 
— Lci^k liintPs London Journal. 


Caution TO Dogmatic Devikrs. Progress or Know- 
ledge.— Previous to the establishment of the rotundity 
of the earth, and during the centuries of discussion which 
took place upon pd-i point, the existence of the antipodes 
was the theme of constant ridicule in the mouths of the 
opposers of the globular figure. The sentiments of Lac- 
tantius, De Falsd Sapientid^ cap. 21, may be taken as a 
fair spHcimeii of the common objections. He asks, is there 
any one loolish enough to think that there are men whose 
feet are higher than tiieir heads '! with whom those things 
that we place upon the earth, hang dowliwards from the 
earth? who have tiees and vegetables turned upside 
down? and rain and snow falling the wrong way? Will 
any one henceforward place the hanging gardens among 
the seven wonders of the world, when the philosophers 
make hanging seas, and fields, and mountains ! The con- 
fusion that here takes place between the words upwards 
and downwards will be now universally apparent, but was 
not so in the time of Lactantius, who lived a. o. 311; 
who, had he simply confined himself to the assertion, that 
the existence of antipod|p could not bo demonstrated, and 
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treated it a.« a philosophical speculation, possibly tnie, but 
probably fal'%, would have been justi^ed by the general 
state of knowledge then exj|png. But not so when he 
asseits that he can prove the thing to be impossible, and 
professes that he sees no alternative, but supposing its 
professors to lie joking, or intentionally lying. The French 
Encyrlopsedia is incorrect in stating that he appeals' to 
the sacred writers as deciding the point.— jPsnny 
•Cyclopedia* 


STORIES OF MADONNA PIA, AND OP A * 
LADY OF PIEDMONT. 

** The following story/’ says Mr. Hazlitt, in,^hia MV^otei 
of a Journey through France and Italy* ** is related by 
M. Bevie in his eliarming little work entitled De I* Amour, 
as a companion to the famous one in Dante ; and I shall 
give the wiiolc passage in his words, as placing the Ita«/ 
lian rha/!lctcr (in former as well as latter times) in d" 
striking point of view. 

I allude (he sa vs) to those touching lines of Dante: 
Dell ! quando tu sarai tomato al inondo 
Jtionrrlati di me, che son laPia; 

Siciina mi fc : distecemi Maremma : 

S.ilsi colui, che innanellata pria, 

Disposando, m’ avea con la sua gemma. 

P Purgatoria, Canto v. 

[Dante, the great Italian p5et, in liis imaginary pro- 
gre'JS thiough Hell, Purgatory^ and Paradise, meets with 
:i vaiiotv of his ooiintryineii and countrywomen who 
arrost him, or speak to othcis,* and in biief but intense 
words, relate, or refer to their story. In Purgatory he 
sees a feroale spiirit, who says, 1 pray thee, wlien thou 
rctiirnest to earth, that thou wilt remember me— wilt 
remember Pia. Sienna was the place of my birth, the 
Marshes of my death. He knows it who had put upon 
my hand the spousal ring/’J 

The woman who speaks with so much reserve (con- 
tinues M. Beyle) had in secret undergone the fate of 
Desdemona, and had it in her power, by a single word, 
to have revealed her husband’s crime to the friends whom 
she had left upon earth. 

Nello della Piclra obtained in marriage the band of 
Madonna Pia, sole hoiicss of the Ptolomei, the richest 
and most noble family of Sienna. Her beauty which 
was the admiration of all Tuscauv, gave rise to a jea- 
lou'^v in the breast of her husband, that, envenomed by 
wrong rcviorts and suspicions continually reviving, led to 
a flightful catostioplu;. It is not easy to determine at 
this day if his wife was altogether innocent ; but Dante 
has represented hei as such, Her husband carried her 
with him into the Tiiarshes of Voltorra, celebrated then, 
as now, for the pcstifctoiis effects of the air. Never would 
he tell his unhappy wife the reason of her banishment 
into so dangerous a place. His pride did not deign to 
pi noiince either complaint or accusation. He lived with 
her alone, in a deserted lower, of which I have been to 
see the ruins on the sea shore ; here he never broke his 
disdainful silence, never replied to the questions of his 
^youthful bride, never listened to her entreaties. He 
waited, unmoved by her, for the air to produce its fatal 
effects. The vapours of this unwholesome swamp were 
not long ill tarnishing features, the most beautiful, they 
say, that in that age had appeared upon earth. In a few 
months slio died.^ Some chroniclers of tliese remote 
times report, that Nello employed the dagger to hasten 
her end : she died in the marshes in some liorrible man- 
ner ; but the mode of her death remained a mystery, oven 
to her contemporaries. Nello della Pietra survived to 
pass the rest of his days in a silence which was never 
broken. 

Nothing can be conceived more noble or more delicate 
than the manner in which the ill-fated Pia addresses 
herself to Dante. She desires to be recalled to the memo- 
ry of the fiienfls whom she had quitted so young: at the 
same time, in telling iier name, and alluding to her hus- 
band, she does not allow herself the smallest complaint 
against a cruelty unexampled, but thenceforth irrepar- 
able ; and merely intimates that he knows the history of 
her death. 

This constancy in vengeance and in suffering is to be 
met with, I believe, only among the people of t^ 
South. In Piedmont I found myself the involuntary wit- 
ness of a fact almost similar ; but I was at the time ig- 
norant of the details. 1 waa ordered, with five-aud- 


twenty dragoons into the woods that border the Sesia, t« 
prevent the contraband traffic. On my arrival. in^the 
eveningsat this wild and solitary ^ace, I distin|rai|hed 
among the trecj} the ruina of an old ^a^tle ; I went to it; 
to my great surprise it waa inhabited. 1 there found U, 
nobleman of the country of a very unpromising aspect : 
a man six feet in height and forty years of age : he aflowra 
mo a couple of apartments with a very ill gftce. -Here I 
entertained myself by getting up son# pieces of music 
with my quarter-master ; after the expiration of a week we 
observed that our host kept guard over a. woman whom 
we called Camilla in jc^t: wo were far fioin siiape(U 
ing the dreadfill truth. She died at the end of six weeks. 
1 had tliejnelaucholyVuriosity to ace her i» Ifer coTin ;’i 
bribed a monk who had charge of it, and, towards mid- 
night, under pretext of ajinnkiing the holy water, he onti- 
ducted me into the chapel* J there saw one of ihoa ■ fine 
faces which are beautiful evenin'the bo^oln of dcatli : she 
hm^a large aquiline nnsc, of which 1 shall never forget 
the , beau tiful and expressive outline. 1 quitted this 
mournful spot ; but, five years alter, a detachment of my 
regiment accompanying the Emperor to his coronation as 
King of Italy, ! had the whole htory recountid io me. I 
learned that the jealous hu^l)and, the (hnint of — , had one 
morning found, banging to his wife’s hed-side? an English 
watch belonging to a young man in the little town wlwre 
they lived. The same day he took her to the ruined 
castle in the mid&t of the forests of the Scsia. Like Nello 
della Pietra, he uttered not a single woid. If she made 
him any re quest, lie presented to her, sternly, and in si- 
lence, the English watch, which he had ulvia^s about 
him. In this man ncr he passed nearly thiec ycais with 
her. She at length fell a victim to despair in ihe flower 
of her age. Her husband attempted to dispatch the 
owner of the watch with a stillelto, lailed.flcd to Genoa, 
embarked there, and no tidings have been heard of him 
since. His property was confiscated. 

** This storv,” observes Mr. Ha/liit, ** is iu’ercsting 
and well told. One such incident, or r>nf> pagi' in Dante 
or in Spenser, is worth all the route between tliis and 
Paris: and ell tins sights in all the po^t-ioinls in Europe, 
Oh, Sienna! If I hit charmed with thv nan i>w, tenant- 
less streets, or lookeil delighted through tiiv arched gate- 
way over the subjected plain, it was that soiTip rpcollec- 
tions of Madonna Pii hung up'»n tli-' bentings o my 
spirit, and converted a barren waste into the logiuns of 
romance. 


ST. ANDRE THE SUBGEON. 

Nathaniel St. Andre was a native of Switzerland, 
from which country he emigrated eaily in lifi*, and se- 
cured the friendship of a wealthy pation, who furnished 
him with the means of procuring a medical education.' 
He afterwards became a public lecturer on anatomy and 
a surgeon of eminence in London, a favourite of King 
George the First, the confidential friend of l.ord Peter- 
borough, and was employed by Bolingbroke and Pope, 
But the fairness of such professional pro‘<pects weie 
suddenly clouded, and his character stamped with an 
indelible impression of ridicule or guilt, by his listening 
to, and encouraging the impudent imposture of Mary 
Tofts, a woman who declared, and endeavoured to make 
the public believe, that she had been actually delivered 
of rabbits;— a delusion in which VVliistou, probihly se- 
duced by the credit of St. Andre, was aho involved. 

This eccentric divine, on other occasions sufficiently 
scrupulous, wrote a pamphlet to prove, that the monstrous 
conception literally fulfilled what diad been foretold by 
the prophet Esdras. 

To laugh were want of sentiment or grace. 

But to ue grave exceeds all power of face. 

It is not BO easy to account for the conduct of St. Andre, 
a man confessedly of strong sense and quick discernment. 
Of three opinions which prevailed at the time that he 
was disposed to try an experiment on national credulity ; 
that he was corrupted by money ; or that he was a man 
whose ruling passions were excitement and the love of 
making a sensation, no matter at what expense, the author 
of this notice strongly intones to the last. 

Professional dexterity, 'W his skill asm performer on the 
viol di gamba, introduced St. Andre to Lady^ Betty Mo- 
lyneux^ he attended her husband in his last illness ; and 
a marriage indecorously iiasty between the widow and 
the surgeon, with other circumitances never satisfactorily 
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iaultfd. involved tbem liotb in Ithe' odium 'df .bRtng; 

. w>tf ifiRfiRtal in bastehW the death ef Mr^ MolfaWj,, 
&ni wjipoi [a f illain, if the 

true; had received many favours. Theif ii'Uilt 
' TO6'*«pfc<>, whiij^L R^ertain period si^oiiRly agiutad tha^ 
puhlit; ihiad, nrpijt ndvt bR deteimiifd by a 
""aridiiiiQeirin^^t^il^nalw^ oCpriitiioed witb-dthtf nodlniplt^ouii 
fircuinpiatiiceSriHVshocIiog.impirtsttioTr'droyR ix. *Ati^^ 

m^ried couple, wait not ^n^ieot to reStorUi their 
t^ation, ^ * . • 

’Chance, inclination, perverseness, necessity ^r guiit,'* 
conspired to keep St. Andre in hot water tor a good part 
of his life. In the year 1725, before he had been debased 
by rreditlify, or shunnW^ a»biiag suspected of flagrant 
crime, and in the routine of aJucrative practice, he was 
ronsea from his bed at midnight by a stranger thundeidug 
at Ins door, wlio urgently desired*;him to visit, wit||pat 
dflay, a per-«on who was describe^ as <lesp(;rately 
wouiiderL In the heat of zeal, or the perturbation of 
broken sleep, St. Andre n'eglected that necessary piecau- 
tion for eve^y medical practitioner, on sucli occasions, 
the taking, on all midnight calls from persons he does not 
kifOw, his own servant with him. After following his 
unknown guide in the nocturnal gloom, through many 
an iitifrcqiicnte I court, remote street, and obscure alley, 
after being conducted, and re>conducted thiough pas- 
galleries, and stair-cases, heated, hurried, and 
confusu<l, he at last found himself in a retired chamber, 
the door of which lieing instantly bolted, the afTiiglited 
surgeon sv.is threatened with iiirnediiile death, if he did 
not directly swallow the contents of a bowl (of course 
poisonous) presented to him by two ruflidns, with instru- 
ments of death in their hands. Having paused for a short 
time on the horrible alternative, he drank the terrible 
dose, and with considerable precautions to prevent dis- 
covery, was replaced blindfolded at his own door. The 
condition of a man who had been compelled to take 
what he considered as poison, need not to be described. 
Without supposing that the drench contained one deleteri- 
ous particle, tlie inei-e idea was sufficient to communicate 
arsenic, hellebore, and sublimate to his disturbed ima- 
gination. Of this extraordinary transaction, an account 
sufficiently €xpre«sive of the terror of St. Andre, wa!> pub- 
Ji'<iied ill tli.^ Loudon Gazette, and a reward of 200/. offer- 
ed by goveiiMient to any person who would give informa- 
tion that luigut lead to discovery and conviction j but no 
dLcoveiy was made. 

One IS sometimes tempted to consider this singular 
narrative as the tabiKMtion ot a ie»tle.s.-> imiid, fertile in 
invention ; the laidc of a man, determined at every risque, 
to present himself as frequently as possible to the public 
eye, and become the subject of general notice and common 
couv isalion ; sucli chaiacters occui^in every age. A 
companion ot St. Andre, who, (in the hope of a legacy 
whicn never was bequeathed) endured much of his sar- 
castic brunt, and satiiical .sallies, was heard todeclaie 
that he had good reasiin lur believing, that the circum- 
stances lelfited by his friend were correct. He added, as 
indeed the event proved, that there was clearly no poison 
in the mixture, though made sufficiently nauseous ; that 
the whole was a cruel but harmless effort of ingenious 
levenge, and meant to torment the surgeon, who had 
supplanted a friend in the affections of a favourite iiiis- 
V-'ss. 

Whatever were the contents of the bowl, he survived 
its effects, a^ well as the ex luaiting consequences of the 
anxiety he suffered, ind the antidotes he swallowed. 
Finding the metropolis, on many accounts, unpleasant, he 
retired from public obloquy or private contempt, to a 
provincial town, where he occupied his leisure hours, and 
dissipated his superfluous cash m building and planting ; 
but discovered more of whim and caprice than goodness 
of taste, or correctness of design. J^ife however was 
strong in him somehow or other, for he lived to be upwards 
of ninety. 


A THUNDER STORM. 

We extract for our country enjoyments this week, an 
uxcttlleiit description of a Rain-storm from Adam the 
Gardener, the pleasant cbildrea Vbook lately written by 
Mr. Clarke, author of Proa Tain from C^ucer, A 


chikl^yilbok ills; but like all works of that sort, 
whicH) no well douf, is worth a mao’s perusal. The de- 
scrimiem iirf is full of t|f«th and relish. We be^in at 
thc!,oe||iA^ing, because there is also a good description of 
cattle it |:itft tveather, and some worthy hints about balh- 
cI^Rliness. 

said his father, “ I think it will not be many 
wfpre we have a thunder-storm ; the wcathei is 
there is, comes to one^s fago* 
p asif^^aq^through a bjike-house. Adam .said he liKd 
■ back under the mulberry-tree, without 

^ waist-coat, and with a wet towel on his face, 

j » «did not make him any cooler. His father 
^ j?®** . would go down the river and bathe. As they 
L remarked how very trouhlesolme the 

r si®® clinging their hands and faces angrily, and as 
.fP SpitefAliy. They also noiiced how bittcily they tor- 
e ihcnted some ‘cows, standing half up to their legs in a 
^ond urider the shade of some ash-trees. They kept lash- 
ftg their sides with their long tails to nopurpo.se; the 
little persecutors returned to the same spot the moment the 
tail passifMl to the other side. Sometimes they remarked 
that the animals made all the skin of their bodies to 
shiver, and this action might rouse up for an instant one 
or two timid flies, but the remainder of the swarm stuck 
fast to the hides of the beasts. Now and then a cow would 
lift up one forc-leg and stamp it down ag iin ; then, with 
a liin.d leg she would kick he- belly. Then she would 
shake one ear, then the 9 t ior ;*tu .3 up her head, wink 
with her eyes, in the eorn'.'r, of which i dozen tormen- 
tors were collected. All was to little purpos. *' lii tha 
hot country of India,” said Mr. Stock, “the buffaloes 
got into the pooK in shady spots, and leave no part above 
the surface of the water but the nose, to allow them to 
brc.ithe.” “ Ifl were one of these cows I would do so 
too,” said Adam. A> they were close by the place that 
was convenient for their bathing, they undre.ssed ; the 
father plunging in fir^t, and shaking his streaming face 
and hair, as soon as lie arose to the surface. 

Adam had been a courageous bather in the sea when 
an infant ; he therefere lumped in very freely, but began 
to be frightened at first, because the water took away liis 
breath, and he could not speak without sobbing ; all this, 
however, went off ill less than a minute, and he played 
about as happy as a duck, and tried to swim. When 
they iMine out, and while they were dressing, his father 
told him to bear m mirid as long he lived, iliat if he wished 
to be a healthy man. it was necessary that he should he a 
cleanly one. Next to kind and endearing manners,” said 
he, “ nothing is more pleasing m man or woman than a 
delicate cleanliness of person. And one of the surest 
means of being so, is to bathe regularly during the summer 
month.s, and m the winter ones as regularly to use the 
warm hath. There are few people who do not spend m 
wine and other luxuries ten times the sum of money, that 
It would cost to have a warm bath every day, all the year 
round.” As jMr, Stock finished speaking, they heard 
a very low rumbling, like the iioi<e of a heavy cart on an 
iron road. Presently they observed from a dark lead- 
coloured cloud a bright flash, like a fiery snake dart down 
upon a dnlant hill; after wailing for some time, the 
thunder followed as if it had b .vn the same heavy cart, 
that had fallen, and was afterwards dragged rattling along; 
then had stopped, then had fallen again, and ended by 
rumbling till it was out of beiiring. The dark cloud all 
this time was changing its appearance and shape; some- 
times it was very ragged at the edges, like wool, pulled 
or snatf hed cff. Every thing around was quite silent; 
not even a little bird was heard to whistle. The sheep in 
the fields huddled their heads together, and bent them 
down towards the ground. Presently the wind rose all 
at once with a great roaring, and whirled up the dust of 
the road in a cloudy pillar ; then ceased again, and all 
was silent. In a few seconds some large drops fell, and 
immediately after a broad flash burst out of the cloud, 
followed almost instantaneously by a crashing and tearing, 
as if houses were being overturned and dashed to pieces ; 
and every now and then there were great bangs heard, 
like cannon firing off. At the sudden bursting of this 
thunder clap, some horses in a neigbbouriug field snorted, 
started, and galloped away. For a moment or two after 
the thunder had ceased, there was a dreadful stillness, 
and then the rain came down in a torrent, driving up the 
dust of the road, and making a soft noise, as if it fell 
upon wool, till it was soaked through and beaten down ; 
when it made a quick splashing, and seemed to be lashing 
the ground. 
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They had now to run for it, and did not reacl^heihe till 
they were nearly soaked through. The lightniillg' and 
thunder still continued, and the rain*£eemeid.tte^ai)floke . 
along the ground, and upon me thatched root'tff.a 
opposite to tiieir iiqme. Sometimes the thundpi;.«Qui|dW|^ 
very high in the air, as if above the cl0Qds;%t4}fJkei^r' 
as if it wcie down in the road. That which but* •' 
minutes before bad been a lovely day, witfi h • 

and stately clouds like snowy rocks that scarg^v / 

tt^ll, was now^one dull, lead-coloured coverr^g..^ 

* about an hour it became lighter, and in aAdtlier;njiur^^«j'' 
they lyid the pleasure to see that stormy cloud 

away from them, still looking back, with its edg^.U^t^ O.. 
by the light of the gulden sun. From time to % ‘ 

heard tiyit the storm had not ceased, though, jls wai^. nqtji] 
so loud ; at length it was so far off, that the thu^er mj^ . 
only a low surly rumbling; and the cloud wlikh 
before looked so angry, when over and near them, now ^ , 
shone like a snow-covered mountain, with* crags and a 

• precipices, and deep hollows and caverns. The family 7 
all remarlkd how pleasantly cool the air had become, and 
how calm ; and admired the fresh glittering appeal ance 
of the gia^s, and the leaves of the trees, and the (lower*- 
in the sunshine ; and they snuffed up with delight the 
smell of the eaith after the rain. 

Adam asked a multitude of questions about thunder and 
lightning, of which his father told him it would he ex- 
tremely difficult at his age Id make him understand the 
explanation. He, however, informed him that thinuler 
was the report of the lightning, ^is tho noise after the flash 
of a gun was the report of that. Then he wisiied to know, 
how it was that it wa? so long after the flash that thev 
heard the thunder. “ Because,” said tliat lather, “sound 
occupies some time in coming to our ear fiom a distance. 

Do you not remember, when you once saw a inftin driving 
an iron wedge into the root of a tiec, that you lieaid the 
blow just after you saw liim strike ? It was because you 
weic at a short distance from him, and the sound was that 
length of time coming to your ear. Some clever poison 
discovered, that sound flies une thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet in a second of time, 'i’lierefore w’ith a watch 
you can tell how far off a storm is, by counting the num- 
ber of seconds between' the flash of lightning and the 
hearing of the thunder. Or you may make a rough guess 
bv counting the beatings of your pul-e in your wn-»t. 
About seven beats of an ordinary pulse are about equal to 
one mile that sound will travel. If, therefoie, tlie instant 
you see a flash of lightning you were to put your finger to 
your wrist, and count fourteen pulsations before you hear 
the thunder, you may know lliai the storm is somewhat 
more or lesi than two miles distant. You ought to know 
that rule in arithmetic, Adam, it is very ca-iy.” 


AN EPISODE FROM ONE OF GOETHE'S UN- 
TRANSLATED NOVELS. 

[We are indebted for the following story to tho kindness of 
a Incud who is conversaut witJi German, and with tlio writ- 
ings of the illustrious author. It is not given us as one of his 
best, but uuder ^he just impression, that any pruducuoii of so 
great a writer would not be unwelcome. Much of it is indeed 
not unwortliy of him, Imt ttic couclusiuii is surely otherwise 
unless more was intended to come of it. A mistress so much 
in the habit of sotting her will above hor cousiderateuess, 
would have made but a perilous wife.] 

Two neighbour childien, of comsiderahle families, ahoy 
and a gill, of propoitionate ages for being one day man 
and wife, were brought up together in this pieasuiU pros- 
pect, and the parents on both sides rejoiced m their fu- 
ture union. But it w<as soon remarked that the project 
appeared to miscarry; a singular aversion discoveiiiig 
itself between these two excellent natures. Perhaps they 
were too much alike. Both self-subsistent, distinct in their 
wishes, firm in their purposes ; each individually the be- 
loved and honoured of their playmates ; ever antagonists 
when met together, over building up for themselves alone, 
ever mutually deAroying where they crossed each other, 
not striving towards one goal, but ever contending for one 
vantage ; thoroughly well-disposed and estimable, and only 
perverse, even mischievous, in regard to one another. 

This wonderful relation showed itself already in their 
childish sports, showed itself with their growing years. 
And as it 18 common for boys to play at war, to divide 
themselves into parties, and give battle to each other ; so, 
on one occasion, did the audacious spirited girl place her. 
self at the head of a band, and fight with so much vigour 


and bitteniess, that the opposite parti' mult haVe^'beeif* 
sban^efttily put to. flighty had not htf ‘peiaonal * 

<^duQU|| himself with g{;eat bratery».*anAfliiaBy, 

, ea.hit eneiny, ami taken ner prrse^er* But eVeh. ' laa' ' 

CMftitiUed to def|md herself so^furidtuly; .that iq/pfeiiery#^ 

‘ h« ayW&ito, at the same fime'^ do;. Ille fais foe no* >hafm,' ^ 
• Ks'w^ qbligiKi 10 ftpU the tilk hernlkitir frames nackf 
l^^her hamdt with it behind her wickL - V . . . 

she :never cOuld forgifb^him.; nay. slia schemed 
vand.atte^ptediK^pai«everingly*.m''yieOrel to'ilo'him mis? 

. pirrent^i who had wng had an eye on the$e 

‘ Sttan^e vivacities,* came, to an' ^splanatfon with caeh 
^*otber, and resolved to part the tvto hostilejMiings, Snd 
^renounce 41>eir favourite hope*. » * * . . 

The boy soon distinguished liiuisclf .uqder his new 
[ cifbumstances. All kinds of instiuction took effect on 
‘ ‘him. The wishes of his fra^nde and Ins own incrinatiun 
deternenod him to the military ‘b^ofession. U’hc^i'ver 
he^Wtut he was loved and esteemed. His inaniul nature 
seetq^d to work only for the well-being and delight of 
others; and without being distinctly ciuiscious of it, he 
was right glad at Iieart to have lost the only adveisary 
nature had ever appointed him. 

The girl, on tiie other hand, slept at oncctinto a new 
position. Her years, her increasing atature, mid still 
more a certain inward feeling, withdrew her iroin life 
boisterous sports she had hitherto carried on in company 
of boys. On the whole, there seemed something wanting 
to her ; there was nothing round her which would have 
been worth the hating ; and loveable she had yet found 
no one. . , ' 

A young man, older than her former neighbour anta- 
gonist, of rank, fortune, and consequence, a tiivoiffile ill 
society, and sought after by women, fixed on liei his ex- 
clusive regard. It was the first time that a fiicnd, a lover, 
a servant, had made hw court to her. The preference he 
gave her over many that weie older, more advanced, 
with more show and prete.nsiqn than herself, was highly 
gratifying to her. His attentions, at once constant and 
never importunate ; his royal support iudivcm unpleasant 
emeigcncics ; his suit to her presents, explicit enough, yet 
quiet and only expectant, — for in factsne was still vciy 
young ; —all this prepossessed her in his favour: besides 
which, habit, and their external relations, already taken 
for granted by the world, contributed their share. She 
had so often been called bride, that in the end she took 
herself for such ; and neither to herself nor to any other 
did it occur that farther trial was nccp*-sary, when she 
exchanged rings with the individual who had so long 
passed for hci bridegroom. 

The quiet course wliich the whole affair had taken was 
not accelerated even by their betroth iiient. All was 
allowed on both sides to go on as heretofore ; they re- 
joiced in their long joint existence, and weie disposed to 
enjoy the present fair weather, as the vernal season of a 
future more earnest life. 

Meanwhile the absent had cultivated himself at ail 
points, had obtained mciitoiious promotion in his voca- 
tion, and came on leave of absence to visit his iiunic. In 
a quite natuial, yet strange manner, he again stood m the 
presence of Ins fair neighbour. She had latterly been 
entertaining none but friendly, bride-like, domestic senti- 
ments ; she was in harmony with all that surrounded her ; 
she believed herself happy, and after a certain fa:diion ae- 
tiially was so. But now, for the fust time after a great 
while, was something again opposed to her : it was not 
hateful, she was become incapable of hate ; nay, the chilt^-^ 
ish iiatred, wliicli, properly speaking, had been hut n 
blind recognition of inward woilh, expressed itself now 
in glad astonishment, dHighted looks, obliging confessionH, 
half- willing, half-unwilling, butirresistible approximation ; 
and all this was mutual. A long separation gave 
occasion for long discourses. Even their former child- 
ish unreason served the now enlightened pair as an 
amusing remembrance ; and it seemed to be regarded as a 
palter of necessity tiiat they should atone at least for that 
mischievous hatred by all manner of kind attentions ; 
should no longer leave their violent misunderstanding 
without openly expressed acknowledgment. 

On the youth's side all this kept within the bounds of a 
wise moderation. His rank, his connexions his pursuits, 
his ambition, found him such abundant employment, that 
he accepted the friendship of the fair bride os a grateful 
addition, without on that account regarding her with any 
personal views, or envying the bridegroom his possession ; 
with whom he was furthermore on the best terms. 
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With h(;r ilic case was very (Jiffcront. She seemed to 
herself aw.ilcjnod out rOf a dream. Contention with her 
yoiim; neii;hho'ir had been her earliest passion ; ^nd this 
violent cont'^ntio r had been, but under the form of anti- 
pathy. a vi.ilent, and as it were instinctive inclination. It 
evenfi^'jr.'d in her romembrance no otherwise than as 
tlioUfth sheiiad always loved him. She smiled at that 
hostile onset, sworj in han I ; she persuaded herself into a 
recollection of the plc>asintest feolin^s, wl^m he disarmed 
her ; site im-igiiie'l herself havinit experienced the 
greatest bli'«s when he bound her ; and all that she had 
attempted far the purpose of hurting and annoying hiin, 
now rcprosent{>.l itself to her inerely|ns a harmless ex')cdi< 
ent to attract his notice. She regretted that separation ; 
she mourned the sleep into which she had fallen; she 
hate ! the stnpi I, dreamy hihitude, througli which she had 
realiicil so indgnificant a bridegroom ; she was perplexed, 
doubly prM'plexed, forwar^jl, backward, whichever way she 
viewed it. 

Could any one have unravelled and taken part in her 
sentimen’s, wiiich she kept entirely secret, he would nut 
have been di’«posed to blame her : for in truth the bride- 
groom could not stand in comparison with the neighbour 
for a iTio.nKit, when one saw them together. If you could 
npt refuse a oerlain trust to tlie one, the other excited your 
fii'iipst confi le:i •« ; if tlie onu was an agreeable acqiiain- 
tau^'o, t'lr* other you wisimd for an associate ; and if you 
tlioughl of lii’;!iep4ympathics, of extraordinary accidents of 
fo.'lu I'S ih T • wi-. ground to doubt of the one, where the 
other gave funplcle iisiur.ince. For such lineaments of 
character women have by indincta peculiar tact ; and 
they h ^vc rt'\s()u, as well as oppoitunity, to cultivate it. 

The more pur lovely lirid i nourished such thoughta in 
her secr'it heail, auil tlie loss that any one was in a con- 
dition to uige wlnt Could t dl to tlie brilgrooiiVs Advan- 
tage, whit piopiioiY. what duty sefuicd to counsel and 
command, nav, whit an unaltciMble necessity seemed to 
exact beyond rfcall ; so nimdi the more <1 id the tender 
he.trt ill paitiality ; aivl while, on the one Imd, 

woill, fiinilv, hridsgroo.n, her ovn promiic, wore so 
many ties uf in li'^soluble ohlig.iiion ; on the other, the 
aspiring youth made no secret of his thoughts, plans and 
prospects, but conducted himself towards her as a faithful 
and n'wor O'l.’c ton ler brother : and now there w.is even 
a talk of his imme liato departure. Such being the pos- 
,lure of .iff lirs, it soeincd as though the spirit of her early 
childhoo I again awoke in her with all its splenetic vio- 
lence, an 1 nnv, oi a higher stage angrily prepared itself 
for working to more bsiious and destructive purpose. She 
reiolvo.l on ilvnig, to punish the once hated and now so 
violently loverl, for his wan' of sympathy : since she couid 
not posso^s hi.n, at It-asl she would marry herself to his 
imagin itio'i. to hi' rep'‘ni.inc,e, for ever. lie should never 
be delivered fron her dead image, should n aver cease to 
reproach himstdf that he had not recognise*! her sentiments, 
had not inve-siigAlcd and appreci iteJ then;.* 

This singular phrenzy accompanied her wherever she 
went. She concealL'd it under all sarts of forms, and al- 
though people perceived something singular about her, no 
one was attentive or discerning enough to discover the real 
inward cause. 

Meanwhile, fi lends, relations, acquaintances, busied 
themselves in contriving all mariner of festivities. Scarce- 
ly a day passed that something new and unexpected was 
not struck out. Scarcely was there a lovely spm m the 
. province that had not been decorated and prepared for 
'*the reception of many joyous guests. Our young way- 
Tarer also wished, before his departure, to perform his part 
and invited the young pair, with an intimate family circle, 
to a pleasure excufi^ion on the water. The party went on 
board a large, fine, richly ornamented vessel, one of those 
yachts that offvir the accommodation of a small parlour 
and several to nni, and pretend to carry, on water, the 
conveniences of land. 

Away they sailed, witli music, up the broad river. Tho 
company, iluring the mid-day heat, liad assembled below 
to amuse themselves with games of chance and skill. The 
young host, wh.o never could remain inactive, had placed 
himself at the lielm to relieve the old skipper, who, on his 
wde, was gono to sleep; and just at that particular 
time our steersman, his substitute needed all his caution, 
as he neared a place where two islands shortened the bed 

* These impulses, which are painted with great truth, 
are eikrely very unamiable, and do not' warrant the air of 
prospective comfort and eccarity given to the end of the 
atory.->£D. 
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of the river protruding theit flat* gravel shores, now on 
this side, now on that, preparing a dangerous passage. 
The careful and attentive ateersman was a 1 most tcmi.tcd 
to awake the master, bul^ he trusted in himself, and 
b^re towards the strait. In the same moment his 
fair enemy appeared on deck with a flower-garl ind on her 
hair. She took it off, and Ciist it towards rii.i steer^man, 
*' Take this,'' she cried “ for a remembrance.” “ Do not 
disturb me,” he called back to her, while he picked up 
the garland : *' 1 have need of all my strcngtii and atti^nl' 
tion.’^ I Will disturb thee no further," she cried ; “ thou 
seest me for the I'lst time!” So saying, she Imte’ie I to 
the foru deck of the ship, and sprang from thence into the 
* water. Several voices called out “Help, help! sue is 
drowning fr”. Hi was in the (Jre.id fullest perplexity. At 
the noise awoke the old skipper; he seized the rudder; 
^he younger resigned it to him ; but it was ii > longur time 
for changing masters ; the ship strunJed, and, in the same 
instant, casting off the most cumbprsoin.i ot ms garments, 

' he plunged into the water, and swam after liis fair enemy. 

The water is a friendly element for him who ii acquaint- 
ed With it, and knows how to manage it. it bore him up; 
and the skilful swimmer used it with mastery. He had 
soon reached the beauty th'it drifted befoie him ; he caught 
hold of her, managed to raise her up, and carry her ; both 
were violently swept along by the current till the islands 
and quicks indi weie left behind, andtiie river apin began 
to flow broad and slow. And now he collected himself, and 
recovered from that first fueling,, of a pressing necessity, 
under the influence of which he had without icfleo 

tion, merely mechanically. He looked ab ut with uprais- 
ed head, and swam With all his might towards a level 
bushy spot, which ran out, pleasoiUly and coinrnodioualy, 
into the rivgr. I'lieie he brought his fair prize on dry 
land; but no breath of life was to be traced in her. De- 
spairing, lii'i eyes lighted on a fu >l-path, leading throng h 
tne thicket. He loadel himself with the dear burden 
anew; he soon descried, and reached a sol ‘>:iy dwell- 
inj^. There he found worthy people, a yoii.i i married 
pair. The mischance, the extremity of the case, declared 
itself in a moment. A bright fire burned ; woolen covci- 
Iids were bud on a bed; furs, Hecrea, whatevei warm ilnng 
was in the house, were quickly brought. Mothing was 
left undone to call the fair, lialf-^.trlpt, haK-iiaked body 
hack into life. It succeeded. She un doied here.ves; 
she espied her friend; she embraced his neck with bir 
heavenly aruK. In this position she remained a lung 
time. A stream of tears gushed from her cye4, and com- 
pleted her cure. “ Wilt thou leave me,” she exclaimed, 

“ when I thus find thee again I” “ Nevei,*' lie Ciul; 

“ never 1” and he knew not what he said or did. “ Jiut 
spare thyself,” he ailded; “ spare thyself: Have consi lei- 
ation on thyself, for thine own sake and niiue. ’ 

She now collected herself, and remarked lor the first 
time the condition she was in. She couhl not be 
ashamed before her daiimg, her saviour; but hlie willingly 
let him go, that he might look after himself ; fur the 
clothes he bad on were still drenched and dripping. 

The young couple consulted with eacfi orlmr. He pre- 
sented the youth, and she t.ij lady, with their respective 
wedding app'di el, vvliicii i>fill hung tlierc^ all complete, 
equipping them in right bridal fashion from head to foot. 
Ill a short time our two adventurers wer.; not merely 
clothed, but full dicssed. 'riiey looked quite cliaimingly ; 
they stared at each other when they camis togetmer : and, 
with excessive emotion, yet unable to help a'<ort of glad* 
laughter at their masquerade, fell passionately into each 
otliei-s’ arms. Touth, health, and love, made it seem as 
if they had undergone ns danger, no anguish. 

To have passet* from water to earth, from death to jife, 
out of the family circle into a wilderness, out of despair into 
extacy, out uf indifference into inclination and passion, ail 
in an instant, —the mere head would not have been ade- 
quate to com prebend it, or to endure it. In such case 
tW heart must do its best, that so great a surprise may 
be borne. 

Quite lost in one another, it was some time before they 
could bring themselves to think of the anxiety, the cares 
ot those they had left behind ; and hardly coulil t iey 
themselves think without anxiety of the manner in which 
they should again meet them. “ Shall we fly shall vve 
hide ourselves 1” said the youth. “ We will remain 
together,” said she, hanging about liis neck . 

The countryman, wno had heard the story of the 
stranded boat, hastened without further question towards 
the shore. I'lie vessel came safely sailing along ; it had 
been with much trouble got loose. They proceeded on 
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at a venture, in hope of' anfaSn finding the lost ones. 
When the countryman had with cries and signs attracted 
the notice of those on hoard, ^ ran to a point where an 
advantageous landing-place pesented itself, and ceased 
not making signals and calling out, till the vessel turned 
in toivanis the shore ; and what a spectacle was it when 
they landed ! The parents of the two lovers pressed first 
torhe shore, The^ loving bridegroom had well nigh lost 
||is wits. Scarcely had they heard that the dear children 
w§¥e in safety, when they, in their strange masquerade, 
%hpped, as it were, out of their coppice. No one recog- 
nised them, until they were close at hand. ** What do 
I see !” cried the mothors. “ What do I see !’* cried the 
fathers. The saved cast themselves on their knees before 
them. V Your children !'* exclaimed the pair. “ Par- 
don I” cried the daiiistd. “ Give us your blessing -'"cried 
the youth. “ Give us your blessing I" cried both, while 
the sp(-( tators all remain mute in astonishment. “ Your 
l)le'-<iini: re-ionndcil tor the third time, and who could 
• have refused it ? — Leigh Hunt's London Journal. 


HAND-WUITINCS. 

From the Fifth Vol. (just published) of Mr. D* Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature. 

The art iudging of the ^haiarter of persons by their 
hand-writing, can only have any reality, wlieii the pen. 
acting wiihout constraint, becomes an instrument guided 
by, and indicative of (he natural disposition. But regu- 
lated as the pen is now too often by mechanical process, 
which the present race of writing-masters seem to have 
contrived tor their own convcnionce, a whole school ex- 
hilnis a similar hand-writing: the pupils are forced in 
their automatic motions, as if acted on by the pressure of 
a steam-engine j a bevy of beauties will now write such 
fac-similes of each other, that in a heap of letters present- 
ed to the most sharp-sighted lover, to select that of his 
mistress— though like B.issanio among the rasVet.s, his 
happiness should be risked on the choice— he would 
(Icsp iur of fixing on the right one, all appearing to hato 
come from the same rolling-press. Even brothers of 
(lifieient tempers have been t.iiiglit by the same master 
to tdvp the same form to their letters, the same rogulaiity 
to their line, and have made our hand-vrritings as mono- 
tonous as are our characteis in the present habits of soci- 
eiv. Tilt! true physiognomy of writing will he lost among 
our ri-itig genonition ; it is no longer a face that wo arc 
looking on, but a beautiful mask of a single pattern ; 
and the f.iihiornhie writing of oii'^ young ladies is like 
tho former tight-lacing of their mother’s youthful days, 
when every one alike had what was supposed to be a fine 
shape. 

A'lsurc'lly Nature would prompt every individual to 
have a disiinct sort of writing, as she has give n a pecu- 
liar countenance, a voice, and a manner. The flexibility 
of the mariner diffors with every individual, and the hand 
will follow the. jiirection of the thoughts, and the emotions 
and the habits of the writers. The phlegmatic will pour- 
tray his words, while the playful haste of the volatile will 
scarcely sketch them ; the slovenly will blot, and efface, 
and scrawl, while the neat and orderly-minded will view 
themselves in the paper before their eyes. 'File merchant s 
clerk will not write like the lawyer or the poet. Even 
nations are distinguished by their writing ; the vivacity 
and variousness of the Frenchman, the delicacy and 
suppleness of the Italian, arc perceptibly distinct from the 
slowness and strength of pen discoverable in the phleg- 
matic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are in grief, 
we do not write as we should in joy. The elegant and 
correct mind which has acquired the fortunate habit of a 
fixity of attention, will write with scarcely an erasion on 
the page, as Feiielon, Gray, and Gibbon ; while we find 
in Pope's manuscripts the perpetual struggles of correction, 
and eager and rapid interlineations struck off in heat. 
Lavatcr’s notion of hand-writing is by no means chime* 
rical ; nor was General Paoli fanciful, when he told Mr. 
N ortneote, that he had decided on the character and dis- 
positions of a man from his letters, and the hand-writing. 

Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of 
his letters said, '* I want to see Mrs, Jago's hand-writing, 
that 1 may judge of her temper." One great truth, 
however, must be conceded to the opponents of the phy- 
siognomy of writing.— general rules only can be laid 


down. Yet tlie vital principle must be true that to 
handwriting bears an analogy to the character ofdhe 
writer, aft ail voluntary actions are* characteristic of the 
individual. But many causes operate to counteractor 
obstruct this result. 1 am intimately acquainted withthe 
band-writings of five of our great poets. Flio first in earl 
life acquired among Scottish advocates a Imnil-writiDg 
which cannot be di»tmguished from that of his ordinary 
brothers ; the second, educated in piiblfc schools, where 
writing is shamefully neglected, composes his sublime or 
sportive verses, in a school-boy’s rugged scrawl, as if he 
had never finished his tasks with the wiitiiig-inasier ; the 
third writes his highly wrought poetry in the common 
hand of a mcrciiaut's clerk, from early coffimercial e va- 
cations ; the fourth has ail that finished neatness which 
polishes his verses ; while the fifth is a specimen of a full 
mind, not iu the habit of correction or alteiation ; so that 
he apppirs to be priming down his thoughts without a 
solitary erasure. 'Fhe hand-wiiting of the fir'll and third 
poets, not indicative of their chaiacier, we have account- 
ed for; the others aie admirable specimens of character- 
istic aiitogiaphs. 

Oldys, inone of his curious notes, was struck by the 
distinctness of character in the hatid-wiitiiig^ of several 
of our kings. He observed nothing fun her than tho 
nierc fact, and did not extend his idea to the art of judginf; 
of the natural character by the writing. Oldys lia.s des- 
cribed these hand-wriungs with the utmost corroctuess, 
as 1 have often varihed. 1 slrill add a few conimeiits. 

" Heniy V'lll. wrote a slioiig hand, bur as if he had 
seldom a good pen." The yeiiemence of his character 
conveyed itself mto hi^ writing; bold, liasrty, and com- 
manding. 1 have no doubt the as^ertor ot the I'ope’s 
supremacy and its triumphant dcstio>cr, split many a 
good quill. 

"EdwaidVI. wrote a fair legible hand." We have 
this piomising young prince’s diary, wiiiten by ins own 
hand ; m all respect:* he was an asdduous pupil, and 
lie had scarcely learned to write and to reign when wo 
lost him. 

" Queen Elizabeth writ an upright hand like the bas- 
tard Italian." She was indeed a most elegsmt caligra- 
pher, whom Roger Ascharn had tauglit all the elegancies 
of the pen. The French editor of the little autogiaphical 
work 1 have noticed has given the autogiaph of her iiaine« 
winch she usually wrote in a vciy laige tall character, 
and painfully elaborate. He accompanied it with one 
of the Scottish Mary, who at times wrote elegantly, 
though U'iually in uneven litn s ; when in iiastc and dis- 
tress of mind, in several letters during her iinpiisorimeiit 
which 1 have read, much the contrary. J he French 
editor makes this observation : Who could believe that 

these writings are ot the same epoch' The hi^t denotes 
asperity and ostentation; the second indicates Minplicily, 
sottness, and nobleness. I'lie one is that of Eli/.a- 
beth, queen of England, the other that of her coumii, 
Mary Stuart. Fhe diffeieiicc of these two hand-writings 
answers most evidently to that of their characters." 

James 1. writ a poor ungainly character, all awry, 
and nut in a straight line.’’ James certainty wrote a 
slovenly, set awl, strongly indicative of that personal 
negligence whielilie caiiied into all tlie little things of 
life; and Buchanan, who made him an excellent scholar, 
may receive the disgrace of Ins pupil’s ugly scribble, which 
sprawls about Ins careless and inelegant letters. 

Chailcs 1. wrote a fair open Italiqn hand, and mor^^. 
correctly perhaps than any prince we ever had." Cliarl^f^ 
was the first ut our monaichs who intended to have do- 
miciliated taste in our kingdom, andjt miglit have been 
conjectured from this unfortunate prince, who so finely 
discriminated the manners of the dinerent painters, which 
are in fact their hand- writings, that lie would not have 
been insensible to elegancies ut the pen. 

Charles 11. wrote a little fair running hand, as if 
w'rote in haste, or uneasy till he had done." Such was 
the writing to have been expected from this illustrious va- 
gabond, who had much to write, often in odd situations, 
and could never get rid of hii« restjessness and vivacity. 

** James 11. wrote a large fair hand." it io charac- 
terized by his phlegmatic temper, as an exact detailer of 
occurrences, and the matter of business genius of the 
writer, . . 

*' Queen Anne wrote a fair round hand; that is, the 
writing she had been taught by her master, probably 
without any alteration of manner naturally suggested by 
herself i the copyiug hand of a common character.— 
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YOUR ADDRESS.' 


[The following lively and various article has been eent us 
by some civic observer, who furnishes estimable evidenco of 
the advance of knowledi^ and reflection amon^ the middle 
classes, both in his own person and in those of his friends.] 

“ Give m8your address!" is a very common expression 
ainong'^t all people moving in what may be called res- 
pectable society ; but as we descend a litvje lower in the 
scale, we then hear asked, what just answera the same 
purpose, ** Where do you live V’ Now, although the one 
equally answers to the other in the end, there is yet a 
very marked ^nd great distinctiunfbetwixt the two. in 
the foimer, the person applied to gives his address merely 
as where he can be heard of or spoken to, perhaps accom- 
panied by a parenthesis, from 12 to 4 o'clock.'* The 
latter, again, is in general given as the buna fide residence, 
name ol the street and number, verbatim. I lately mused 
on this subject in going to make a call on a person living 
in r.ither an intricate part of this great metropolis, and 
having passed street after street, and s^qtiare after square, 
in whicii I thought it just as liicoly he might live as any 
where else, after many turnings and windings, 1 found him 
correctly eitough at the place and number given. It was 
like the solution of a problem in Euclid, or a question in 
Dillworlli — equals to equals— -side to sule— second to the 
light, first to tno left (for so 1 was told by a baker), on 
the right 37 will be found, which accordingly was the point 
I required. On going along, I could not help revolving 
ill my mind this daily and familiar expression which I 
think is seldom sutHciently noticed } fur. although it is not 
the silver link and silken tie" of the poet, I consider it 
as the mighty chain that links the great mass of society, 
and that binds us all. as it were, in one body. 

Now as 1 merely purpose giving a few ideas which keep 
floaiing in my mind on this subject, 1 .shall not enter into 
the vaiious definitions of the word Itself, which might be 
used with propriety in a thousand different ways. For 
instance, we say ** He addressed us in so rude a manner 
we were obliged to leave “ The King read the address 
from the throne in a firm and audible voice — My Lords 
and Crcntlemen. &c. “ He spoke the address on the 
stage beautifully “ He is really good looking and hand- 
some, but he has a very awkward address." Again we 
hear it said She is not considered pretty, but what a 
pleasing and elegant address V* and if there is any thing 
that the ladies— dear creatures— do not possess, in com- 
inunum with us, it is that we have the privilege of paying 
our address, bat to their credit be it spoken, it may often- 
times be ranked amongst the rejected. 

But confining myself to the original idea with which I 
began, that of residence, 1 shall in the Hist place notice 
when a person first comes to London. He proceeds to 
find out a good lodging in some respectable street, in order 
that he may give a good address," which really must be 
considered as a very proper feeling. Others bearing the 
idea of Johnson in mind (to get the greatest saving) live 
in a garret, and give their address at a coffee-house hard 
by. Following this idea a little further, the various club- 
houses, ill VVatcrloo-place and St. James's street, may be 
considered respectable cards of address, and the subscri- 
bers to them merely go there to lounge, read the papers, 
and dine, at the same time domiciling in some respectable 
tradesman's first or second floor, according to their cir- 
cumstances. Surgeons, lawyers, and other profc'^sional 
^syen, are fond of a good address. I have known persons 
6f this class, who would rather sacrifice their comfort than 
forego the proud distinction of having a good address, such 
as Harley street, WSmpole street, or Portland place, al- 
though iocideutally you may find washerwomen living at 
the weot-ond, and mechanics in May Fair. 

In the second place there is scarcely anything we shculd 
exercise our discretion in more strictly than in giving our 
address. This I would slrougly impress on all, from 

buxom youth to mellow age.” It has sometimes good 
results-^it very often has evil. 1 have known a coii- 
ceivecT insult at the theatre, which would have been 
resent^ on the spot, and might have led to shame and 
confusion of face, very quietly settled by “ Your address, 
sir."— “ My card, sir.” The parties went home with it in 
their poc.<ets, s^pt, and never saw, heard, or thought of 
each other again ; thus most courteously preventing a 
duel in Chalk Farm or Battersea Fields. X once had an 
address card put into my hand in somes^ee of this kind, 
when, oil looiciag on the ernd afterwards, 1 found it to be 
that of a geutleiMn belonging to the Treasury, and a friend 


of my own, which had been given either by mistake or 
designf Had I perceived so on the insUnt, who can tell 
what might have been the conseciuence Y Perhaps it was 
picked up at some houee wli8l-e ne iiad occasion to call, 
as 1 lately could have filled both pockets at a dress-maker's 
in Albemarle street, who had with great seeming industry 
stuck about a thousand all round a glass, as if to make 
one believe she was visited by ** all the world and his 
wife." Very often, liowever, the effects of giving ah 
address are evil. At a trial at Westminster, within tl)ps8 
six months, in which 1 was personally interested— the case* 
was this Two gentlemen coming from Richmond were 
jostled by three fellows ; one, a journeyman watchmaker, 
living in the purlieus of Clerkenwell, and who then and 
there demanded their address, which was imipediately 
given without any consideration. W hen it was found to 
be respectable, they trumped up a story about losing 
watche.s, and. after a trial of three hours, were scouted out 
of court, but left the gentlemen most vexatiously to pay 
their own costs . This, as was justly remarked by oneoL, 
the counsel, wa» all occasioned by giving an •L'ldiuss to 
parties of their stamp and character. 

Losing an address and having none, are other great 
evils. I have known many beautiful effusions of the 
heart lost to the world from this verv cause ; and 1 now 
have a letter before me written in the most affectionate 
and explanatory terms to a young lady by a gentleman, 
who, doubtless, in the ardour of Tiis love had not sufli- 
cientiy attended to the addrev, which consequently fi^dl 
into my hands, and was therefore lost to her, purely 
through a wrong address. It may be the parties are now 
wide as the poles asunder ; and how often dues it happen 
when we walk forth in the populous streets of this city, 
or when we are perhaps quietly seated inside a stage-coach 
going along like the“ Jolly young water-man,” thinking 
of nothing at all, we are agreeably joined by blooming 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, the owner of which, as if by 
enchantment, almost makes one's heart her own. We 
leel this— we would instantly declare this — if prudence 
did not whisper in a tone ol doubt — “ You do not know 
her address." I should be inclined to suggest the proprie- 
ty of each person male as well as female, carrying “ their 
address” in some way or other where it might be seen and 
read ; it might save a great deal of unnecessary disap- 
pointment. and a great deal of unnecessary importunity 
and imprudence, which the fair sex, 1 dare say, often en- 
dure. I lately had the curiosity to inquire the object of 
an old woman, whom 1 observed wandering as Adagio, 
and grave as Jomelli’s ghost.'simply looking at every door 
and number in a street, in Westminister. She saidsho 
had come up from the country to see her son, but having 
lost his address would be forced to return again. It is cu- 
rious to consider an AOORbSsin this way. We hear per- 
haps of a friend or a lady being in town, and wonder 
much wc do not see them, or have a call. We write to 
their friends— a thirteen-penny-half-penny comes in re- 
turn. We set out some fine morning after breakfast, 
when in good humour with oneself and all the world ; 

I and after bending one's steps to St. John's Wood or 
I Hackney, find the object almost without any trouble, eu- 
I joying all the luxuries and happiness of^an English fire- 
I side. Thus an addicss is a complete leading-string to our 
I object, for whi le we have the address of any of our friends 
I we cannot say they are lost to us. although they may be 
I far— faraway. Again, X ever look with suspicion when 1 
find that a person cannot readily give his address, and the 
inquiry sometimes acts as a kind of touchstone. The 
tongue fdultersj you no longer look on a c ountenance 
void of expression, a barber's block, or a graven image ; 
but the face assumes a comp lexion of a kind which to the 
observant eye can not be mistaken for the blush of inno- 
cence, or hue of health. No. ''I'is because its head re- 
poses on some dir ty pillow in the neighbourhood, of Ma- 
nilla place, or the boundaries of the King’s Bench. 
Though some there are who, lost to every sense of feeling 
in this respect, care not who knows their address, 
and who go on like the Caird in Bufos's Jolly Beggars, 
saying,— 

** Let them cant about decorum 
Who have characters to lose." 

I was lately led into a curious speculation of certain 
classes of persons, who have no fixed residence or "ad- 
dress." Such as travellers, soldiers, and sailors ; but first 
of all let me begin with myself. , 1 often find myself in a 
humour to be alone, although I fitnnot imagine my own 
company half so delightful aa Lord Ogilby’s pictuie of 
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liiroiHjIf, whenaloaeinihe Clandestine Maniage. 
ever. I sometimes steal away for a day or so, and place 
inyselt'in the corner of some in the subuibs, where I 
feel a peculiar satisfaction m being beyond the reach of 
anythin liae a twopenny -post man's knock, my address 
being tor the lime known to no single creature in the 
world, except myself ; and there are people in this mighty 
Babylon, who " live and move and have their being'* no 
l%^u knows nor cares where (a hermit in London is 
^i^erbial ) i who live almost without the aid of the world 
and who die (1 may say) without an addmi. Again, a 
friend goes to visit the falls of Niagara and America. He 
may, meanwhile, be considered quite out of the world in 
regard to us ; suddenly we receive to our great joy, a 
siiip Iclt *r containing his address. He thus immediately 
becoiiijs again one of our kindred.^ A friend of mine 
lately related to me ratlier a curious incident of this kind, 
lu the summer of last year, he left liis house in Bond 
,ptieel, and after visiting various places in the north, during 
about three weeks) he had not written home, 
nar heard fium thence, he found himself curiously situat- 
ed, and quite alone, on some stepping stones, which led a 
cou.uJerable way into a lock, somewhere betwixt Loch 
Lomond and Loch Tay. It all at once occiiiTed to him 
ttiat he stood, as it were, alone in the midst of the world. 
On casting his eyes around, it so happened as if every 
moving and creeping thing on the face of the earth had 
iiid itsuM. No lambkins sported near, nor shepherds pip. 
ed on the leu. The descending •sun was casting its long 
streaks of light and shade on the scene, shadowing the 
sides of the mighty hilU, deep and motionless, into the 
wateis or the lake, which all the '' chalk and reel" of 
Salvator llosa or Claude can give but a faint idea of. As 
he looked around on this calm and pleasing prospect, he 
wa> stiuck with the grandeui of the panorama. The 
inounlains, near and at a distance, seemed by their pro- 
found slillncsi to be awaiting some awrul event that was 
aoout to befall. Yet be thought of '* home and beauty” 
—he tliought of llond street— he thought of scales, 
weiglil'9, and measures— of the many pouml^ of tea and 
coffee that had tiiat morning been served out to that many 
unwanhed housemaids from the street adjacent to his Es> 
tablishment. As to iiis young men, they knew nothing 
save that his name illood as bright in the gold letters 
above hia door as ever, and that tiie shop was kept as re> 
gularly open fioin morning till night, as befoie. He also 
imagined that as many cairiages and pe ipb would be 
passing his windows, as when he liiniMilf stood at the 
door of his house, lint now, where was he ? On the 
bounds of eternity! .A.\vful thought !" said he to iiiin- 
self; '* were 1 to jump a yaid, oi perhaps stir a foot, I 
might never again be heard oi, iny addras being known 
only to myself and iiavi.ig no relations, my good'i and my 
chdllels,,what would become of them in all the world !" 

Again, we may cJUbidcr a coirect address of the first 
iiiiporunoe in a commcicial point of view, lint for this, 
commerce, both by sea and land, would soon xStaiid still. 
Look at tins city, foi in'^tance, and at the recent returns 
ot the Post OtKce, which show such a large sum coming 
yearly into the hamds of Government fioni being enve- 
loped in an i.iiproper address ; and at the West-end, 
moiuing visits, evening calls, soirecii, and rojiversaziones^ 
would he all at an end. but for this one thing, Changing 
our address is oftentimes atteude.. witii bad coii«ieqiieii<*cs, 
both to business and friends. An acquaintance of mine, 
who had lived in Archangel, for some years, did not re- 
ceive my la.st letter to him. When he came to London, 
he called on me as before. 1 was gone no one knew 
where; he gave up, as hopeless, the idea ot finding me. 
But the very day before he sailed again for the White 
Sea, he met me near Hamlet’s, the jeweller’s, and ac- 
costed me thus ; ** My dear fellow, 1 am truly glad to see 
you, only think what an extraordinary thing my mcpting 
you amongst one million and half of people without an 
address ! A wide address may be considered as a great 
object of ambition, and may serve, if duly considered in 
well-regulated nmnds, to stimulate the youth of the pre- 
sent day to more than ordinary exertion. This kind of ad- 
dress has been enjoyed by soine of our most eminent men 
in commerce and literature ; thua*>->Kirktnaii.piDhty,Glas- 
ow— JL)r. Brewster, Edinburgh —Henry Brougham. Lon- 
on— Bunjainiii Constant, Paris— Washington Irving, 
America— Dr. Herschel, Europe, 

To conclude this sketch. Sailors may bs considered as 
having no address, they being so often, as it were, out of 
the pale of secijty. They may send to us— we cannot 
send to them, Tltis circumstance no doubt must have 


grieved the heart of the gallant poet, Dorset, when he 
wrote tha^ beautiful addiess ** To alUyou Ladies now vak 
Land," for no answer could come in return to men whose 
pObt was the tide, and whose address was the sea. 


A SCENE AFTER A THUNDER SltlRM. 

The storm hath passed away, and I am free ; 

The foamy torrent Bashes in the sun, 

Tlie giant shadows o'er the meadows run, 

They chase each other o’er the sunny sea ; 

The hare is sporting in the spangled lea ;• 

In the blue cleft of the precipitous cloud 
Tlie lark is singing,— lows the ox aloud 
In the sharp shadow of that bceclien tree. 

Ah, me ! the fascination of that day 
A deeper happiness within me wrought 
Than IS the joy of philosophic thought, 

Touching on issues that can ne’er decay : * 

Dear Henrietta to my heart 1 caught, 

And wept th’ excess of happiness away. 

J. C. 


NUTTING DAY. 

We never look upon an apple-stall in one of the hot. 
dusty streets ul the metropolis, in Autumn, nor see on it 
the Biiely clustered heap of filberts, retailing at a penny 
a pint" to the lucky urchin who possesses so much of 
this world’s wealth, but we think upon our joyous nutting 
days at school. We bring straightway before our 

mind’s eye ’ the portly figtiie ol our reveicnd pedagogue, 
as on a fine September evening he would announce to 
our greedy cars that he had given us the morrow for 
** nutting day." What liiwty packing up of bags ! Virgil 
without the boards, Oviil ditto title-page and preface, and 
our huge dictionary, of which we were so proud, are 
giailly and iincen'riioiiiously tliru&t away from ** human 
ken" for a day ; and then our search at home for our 
nutting-bag, laid away since last season, and our journey 
to the pleasant copse to cut a hooked slick, so that we 
may have nothing left to do in the morning. Then, when 
the morning arrived, what eagei peeping out to see if the 
day we.’c fine ; veiily our toilet then was soon made, and 
our nice brown biead and milk neglected when compared 
witii our u-^nal repast thereof on a school day; how 
carelessly did we thrust the packet of bread and cheese, 
made up for ns by our prudent landlady, into our afore- 
said nuUtng-bag ; for, iii inilh, we were too mucli filled 
with pleasurable anticipations to be able to contain such 
an earthly commudiiy as food. We well lemember the 
select companions who composed our party ; inethinks we 
hear them eveu now extolling the merits of the copse to 
which we were bending our slepa, dcsciibing the thick- 
ness of tiiQ clusters, and debating at what place we ought 
to ford the river. Now are our shoes and stockings 
pulled off and carefully tied to the button of our jacket 
— and now we cross the broad cooling liver, holding the 
youngest by the hand to prevent the stream from knock- 
ing him over. Now have we arrived, and joyously look 
on the rich mellow- tinted bushes, drooping with the 
weight of the iipe fruit; the elder boys suppress the 
hurrah ot the younger ones, for fear of attracting other 
parties to rob us of the spoil. Now do we separate, 
d peculiar whistle will bring us soon together agaim 
The pliant boughs bend under the infiuence of our stick, 
and start back relieved of the weight which before op- 

ressed them ; nimbly our fiiigeis go to work, and our 

a|^ tfvidcning like an alderman’s stomach, and oui aching 
shottiders, tell us that we shall soon have as much as 
our limbs can biing away with ease. Hark ! our com- 
panions whittle ; they, too, have been busy, and call on 
119 to rejoin them. VV iiitlier shall we go to eat our repast ? 
— wily under the shade of the fine elm whicii grows at 
yonder curve of the river, and where we can get ouf cups 

* 1 fear 1 express myself very indistinctly. An anecdote 
from the life of Newton will make it clear. Newton 
having noted down the length of the degree obtained by 
Picard, began fo recompute his former cabmlation from the 
new data. Finding, as ho advanced, the manifest tendency 
of these numbers to produce tho long wished for results, he 
suffered so much excitement that, becoming^ unable to go on 
with the calculation, he entreated one of hii hr leads to com- 
plete it for him i 1" 
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filled from the clear spriui; which runs hard by. Our 
bread and cheese, irather crushed by the cc^ncu^sion of 
bouf^hs pressing against our pockets, is relished with a 
gusto we did not think possible when we took it in the 
morning ; and by and by we are joined by merry troops, 
returning home after a successful expedition, and, we hear 
many acd^funts of ad/enturoua doings in preserves, and 
chases by the (gamekeepers ; and, chatting in such^like 
manner, we return to the village, displai^inR our treasures 
to the natives, and cracking our nuts.|inU jokes in all the 
light-heartedoess of youth and health. 


A FAIR DEVIL. 


[From Miss Isabel Hill’s new novel, the Brother Tra- 
gedian»"—ii production uniting in A, rate degiecMlie mdst 
reflective feeling with a charming womanly vivacity, 
though injured by an imperfect transpiration of the inci- 
dents through an exabdiance of dialogue.] 

A 'Gottingen student went forth at night, 

< To meet with the foiost haunting sprite ; 

And * first I’llpireach to it, then I'll fight,’ 

Quoth this erudite Qottingen student. 

* 

HU book and his sword were of ponderous size. 

For the Gottingen student was brave and wise— 

At least in his own remarkable^ eyes~ 

A hand^some fiiir— for a student . . > 

" * Wisdom and wealth 1’ to himeelf he said, 

* My mother and father aie long since dead, 

1 want a few hooks, a new coat, and a bed. 

And to dine don't disgrace a student. 

** * Thrice have 1 dreamt of our mooting high, 

That is, this bountiful fiend and 1, 

Who am holy enough, all wiles to defy. 

That can tempt a temperate studeut.* 

He wandered about the whole b'f the night 
Twas unluckily warm, and calm, and hiight, 

Sotl^e fiend a symptom he saw of the apnte— 
Adveuturoiis Gottingen student : 

Till he came to a castle, that frowned from a rock : 
Six in the morning wae tolled by a clock. 

And answered by many a crowing cock 

* Too late even for ghosts !’ signed the student, 

** Butby him that instant a form there floats. 

White R8 the whitest of new b.iiik-iiotes, ’ 

While guinea-gold rpuleaux of curls its coaU 
Half bid from the aWc-slnckcn student. . 

** Fancy a face a full of wit and lore, 

Full of all that philosophers taught of yore. 

Save Plato, for little it owed to his store ~ 

* I’m lost !' thought the spell-bound student. 

** From ^hc vision’s lip flowed a silvery voice, 

Chanting, * If wisdom and wealth’s thy choice. 

Take me into the bargain, come on and rejoice!' 

** It rings the right tune,’ mused ourstudent. 

“ * Tho’ Landgraves and Counts may woo,' sung she, 

* Not my cousin^tlie Baron can rival thee,’— ’ 

* What, is not thy cousin a demon V quoth he ; 

’ The devil a bit, sir student.’ 

” ’ I'arn the orphan heiress of earthly gold, 

My library hundreds of tomes doth hold. 

I will yield them all to the gay and bold ! ’ 

'.ghat’s me^cried the i^nvert student." 


Booia.^l have no other rule by^liich 
to judge of what I read, ' than that 'of consulting ibe dis- 
posiUons in whfeh T rise up from my book ; nor cap I 
well eoDceive what sort of merit, any piece has to btSst, 
the reading of which leaves no benevolent impression 
behind it, nor stimulates the reader to toyi^thing that is 
virtuous or good.— itsuMSaw;- 


, PERSONAL ANECDOIES OF BURNS. 

Fiom the fifth volume §f Mr. Clqlnningham’s edition, 
one of the most interesting of the se>ies, containing the 
poet 8 correspendence with the original publisiier of his 
songs. It makes us feel no end of our admiration of 
Burns s disintoreatcd love ot his art, and his most gentle- 
manly patience with the publisher's criticisms. 

“ Laddie, lie near me,’’ (says he in one of his letkits, 
speaking of a song) must lie near me for some time. I do 
not know the air ; and until 1 am complete master of a 
tune, id my own singing (such as it is), L can never com- 
pose fur it. My way Ls: 1 consider the poetic sentiment 
correspondent to my idea o( the musical expression ; then 
choose my theme j begin one stauza — when that is com- 
posed, which is generally the most difficult part of the 
business, 1 walk oiit, sit down now and then, look out for 
objects in nature round me, that are in unison or harmony 
withtha^dgitations-^pfmy fancy, and workings «f in,y 
boaum ,* Immmiqg evei 7 now and then the the 

^ya^s 1 havg'fcamed. When I feci my muse beginning to 
1 retire -to, tte’^sohiary fite-side of iny study, and 
there commit my elt&sions to papei ; swinging, at iiiteivals 
on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, by way of calling 
lorth my own critical strictures, as my pen goes on. Se- 
riounly, this, at home, is almost invaiiably my way. What 
cursed egotism |” 

It was modest in the poet fo say that this was “ egotism ” 
but how liuly the reader feels' lh.it it was no such thing 
and how clad we should have been ol more friendly com- 
ifiuiiicutions of the same sort. 

“ Duintries is a small town j a few steps carried Burns 
to green ianek, daisied biae-sides, and quiet stream banks. 
Men returnia^ friim labour were sure to. meet him ** all 
under the light of the moon," sauntering forth as if he had 
no aim ; his hands beiund bis back, his hal turned up a 
liUlc behind by the shortm ss of his neck, and noting 
all, yet seeming to note nothing. Yet those who got near 
without being seen, might hear him humming some old 
bcottish air, and fitting verses to it." 

Ijliis IS a capital portrait lu action. The homely touch, 
of the hat t urned up behind by the shortness of the neck 
els us at once into the robustness of the poet’s fiame, and 
his freedom from coxcombry. 


VENKTiAN HototMANsnip.— Venice I, cine a city built 
in the sea, witli canals for streets, the other Italian, joke 
the mhabitdnts on their ignoranceof horecmaniliip. as we 
joke sailors in Lnglanil. la Mr. Shepherd’s Life of 
Poggu) Biaccioliui, It IS related that Antonio Lnsco, a 
fiiendofVoggiosiii the cour.,c of a journey to Vicanza 
overtook a Veiielian, m whose company ho lode to Siena 
where they took up their lodging, for the night. Theinu 
was crowded with travellers, who, on the ensuing 
inoiniiig, were buM y .niployed in gettin? their horse, out 
ol the Stable, in order to pursue their journey. In the 
midst of the bustle, Lusco perceived hi.s Venetian friend 
booted and spurred, but silting with gr at tiaiiquifity atthe 
door of he inn. Surprise,! at seeing hiui thus inactive, 
he told him, that it he wislicd to become a fellow travelle? 
for that day s journey, he must make ha>te as he was just 
going to mount ; on which the Venetian said, “ I should 
be happy to accompany you, but 1 do not recollect which 
is my horse, aitd 1 am waiting till theother guests are gone 
in Older that 1 may take the beast which is left ’* 

The above is given as a fdoL The following is a carica- 
ture, in the style of our Irish jokes. 

As a Venetian (say.s Poggio.) was journeying to 

a running foot man, 
the servant received a kick from- the beast, and in the first 
emotion of pain took up af tone atid threw it at the aKgres- 

sor : but missing his aim. he hit his master on the iSms. 

J he master looking back and seeing his attendant limping 
after him at some distance, asked him why he did notquii-ken 
his pace. 1 he servant ewused himself by saving that tho 
horse hacUicked him on ^hich his master replied, “ I see 

kick on^fh^bac^kT^' ® 

NOTICE to COllRESPONDENTS. 

" Viator’s" article is accepted. 
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ON THE ART OF SENT^RNT AND 
PATHOS..^ • 

_ BY CAPTAIN M^llAOHTRN^ 

This instructive paper is intjasydejlj^incipu.,,.^- 
those young writers, in the llhdies, wliom I 
perceive the temptations of Liter ary Gazettes, 
Sporting Magazines, and alluring Annuals, are 
every day warming into a chrysalis form and pres- 
sure, from which divers expand, in the course of 
a moon, perhaps, into'the important state of exis- 
tence which follows the Aurelian. But it is not 
exclusively for them that I rain my j^nna of intel- 
lect down ^pon the columns of the jdterary Ga- 
zette; because I desire the food to bcbartakcn of 
by some of our more practised lucnnl^tors, who 
think a writer must appear solemn before he caa^ 
he pathetic ; and that sentiment must always wear 
tight-fitting sleeves, in order that she flever may 
be able by any manner of means to laugh within 
either of them at the much>afFected and truly ad- 
miring reader. But be it known from this fliriod, 
that sentiment may sometimes openly and loudly 
laugh ; and that there is no conceivable occasion 
for Goody Pathos to be atwayaMiim% the cofner 
of her apron, and fitting it into the 'inner corner of 
the eye next to the worthy and sympathising spec- 
tator. My dear Sir, and dearer Madam, there is 
not the least occasion for too much of any thing ; 
and as no one need be witty himself, in order to 
being the cause of wit in other men ; neither need 
any man have a lugubrious soul, to perfect him for 
making divers other men uneasy and profuse about 
the lachrymary glands. The truth is, that the reality 
of sentiment and pathos has no occasion to be in the 
writer at all, for unless those feelings have their 
home in thjg breast of the reader he will not be 
affected by the most touching composition. And 
if, on the other hand;, they have their home there, 
then the composition will do its work upon him 
without an^ reference to the actuality of the parli|j' 
cular passion in the bosom of the writer. Have 
you never beheld an incipient storm ? Have 
you not seen a huge, unwieldy cloud, moving 
along like a Brobdigliagian elephant, and charged 
up to the muzzle (or, to preserve the metaphor a 
little longer, the proboscis) with thunder, and 
lightning, and torrent, and wind, and a whole heap 
of heterogeneity lumped together under the name 
of electricity ;^and itrollsj^^d shuffles, and scowls, 
along the empyrean, like (ih spirit, Ijks) angry 
man, silent and sulky, a^d only fwanting an 
opportunity to burst into #ter vip^^Of, 
it overtakes, and meets, and pai^ses a. 

cloud, without giving vent to the slightest emo 
tion ; but lo ! when it comes near to one which 
has the required sympathy ^th itself — to one 
formed to be a proper recipient for all the hor- 
rors with whicn it is big**-what rattlitigf and 


flashing, and roaring, between the two, to the 
peril of the way-worn traveller's umbrella, and 
the demonstrated .^allibUity of his water-proof^ 
hat ! Now these two clfuds i%9emblb a reader 
and a writer who are doth' ,i* Jth’ vein but it will 
have a like effect of mutiiaUty of feeling if the 
writer-cloud should he all tj^e while neither more 
llor . less than hip. soi-disatft Rbyal Highness the 
^pretender, of wnappy memory ; because the soft 
and tender reaiBr-cloud haying lus own pensive 
bosom" already charged, f^^en up^to the throat 
where the awkward chcHin^ l^snsation (in sorrow 
or hanging) is 'gniversally feit> all that is wanted is 
an application of the proper.iort^of port-firdS 
and his sentiments exploms- as sure as a gun, 
whether the applicant have any inderest in the 
matter, or not. f^ome critics^ agsure you that 
you must yourself fail before you can make your 
reader do sO; it general rule, or as a rule at all, 

1 deny this in toto. If you happen to be feeling, 
at the moment, Iffl you write, you will not the less 
call into operation the sympathy of the reader, pro- 
vided his mind has been previously attuned to the 
congenial straiflt( for if it have not, all your own 
earnestness will no more affect him — simply be- 
cau^ he is not so constituted as to be able to enter 
into' it — than (as I instanced in a former paper) 
Paradise Lost ||^qted the Cambridge Professor. 
As it is with wit," or indeed any and every other of 
our mental sensations, so is it with pathos. There 
are many sensible persons wlio caiinot, fOr their 
lives, apprehend a pirn, or a piece of irony, or a 
Ipice of dry humour. ’ Now supposing a punster, 
a satirist, or a humoiiroi^ indi^ual to have an 
audience composed of su^ uncongenial souls; 
what muld be the use of his feeling in earnest ; of 
his halving a cordial enjoyment of his own quibble, 
hir own satire, or his own huipour^ They would 
not, because they could not, enter into it, and 
therefore, with jtespefft to all communicative virtue 
it might as well not have e.tistence at all. But 
suppose something like the contrary of this ; sup- 
pose a naturally obtuse fellow, — one who could set 
Hood to sleep, or (what is the same tiling) whom 
Hood could, not keep awake — to bain company 
with one whom no wit escaped, and to utter some 
very good thing without being in the least aware 
that it was a good thing : would not the bright^ 
companion catch and enjoy it just as quickly Ad 
as well as though it had fallen (fom the conscious 
lips of Theodore Hook, or eveq those of the Indian 
Li|(grati whom the Oriental Observer delighteth to 
honor ? 1 have met with the following fallacy (yet, 
fallacy though it*be, it has no doubt gone down" 
with the large proportion of readers who placidly 
allow the writer to think for them) in a critique bv 
an acute reviewer, and one for ^Imse literary opt- 
nions 1 have great resiHN||' great 

miMghe of the majority of<^u^'iiil^-a-days writers 
ItT^t they go looking about for subjects, instead 
of only catchmg the idea as it rises*^arm and fresh 
in their own mind— forgetful^ that nothing but 
genuine feeling ever communicated itself to the 
reader." Now in tbit latter part of the dictum re* 
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posetli the fallaciousness. There are hundreds of 
instances in which the reader is affected by feel- 
ings which did noj; at the tiioe of writing (or, in 
the case of Orat<n*.s, of speakin^f) pervade the mind 
of the autlior ; ui^d it might as well he said that the 
comic or tragic actor could not communicate the 
comic orj,ragic feeling unless he were, at the in- 
stant, actually imimed with it himself, fidt the 
history of the shows us that this is not the 
fact; for it show^ us that the actor's v heart has 
often been sorely wrung at the time he, or she, has 
been convulsing the suhceptible part of an audience 
with laughfeer; and Gartick himself confessed, in 
the very instant when his audience were in tears, 
how free his own heart was from any similar emo- 
tion. In a word can, or cannot, undetected hypo- 
crisy affect U.S ? In the rcjily to that is involved the 
solution of the whole question. Now a wiitcr may 
be a dissembler (blamelessly enough > and yet fill 
the reader with all the emotioi's of piinsnie, or of 
pain, which the former ia supimatd to experience, 
judging jt-om his description. Wliat was Uyron’s 
iVpiy to one who said he could not have heoa m a 
melancholy mood whfn ho wroti- the humourous 
Vision of Judgment, and sonic otluj comic llungs ? 

You seem to think that I could not have writlcu 
the V'^ision under the iidlucnce of low ^[Mrits; Imt 
I think there you err. A man’s poetry is a dis- 
tinct TacuUy, or .soul, and has no more to do with 
the cvery-ilay, individual, tlian the in '.jii ration 
with the Pythoness when reiiiovx’d from lirr tnjjod.” 
He is quite right ; and the annals of iitcratiire 
abound with instances of tlio merry and melan- 
choly coijipositioijs of autliors having emanated at 
periods when then minds, as men, w'ere undv^r the 
influence of dirccUy contrary emotions. It may 
be said that they must have the conco])tiou of the 
ludicrous or the pathetic, before they can give to 
them, respectively, a portrayal in their writings; 
for that a naturally itupid person could not write 
any thing lively .irnl eutei taming, nor a naturally 
heartless. one describe a deep emotion. Ccrtumly 
the stupid person coiiltfdo unthimi in the prcninos; 
but as to the other limb of the liypothes js, hclicve 
it not, in particulai instances. To portray feeling, 
an author must he capable of feeling, 1 admit ; but 
to portray an isolated feeling, or a feeling of spe- 
cies only, ami not genu^, he need not he under Us 
power, in the least degree, himself. ISulficiciit it 
is if he be acquainted witli it.s nature, and that is a 
knowledge he may po^se.ss intuitively, or even 
from observation, witliout the aid of mental expe- 
rience. Love, revenue, envy, ambition, and so on, 
may each or all be psunted by one who never knew 
the feeling himself; or was not under its power at 
the moment of the de.jcripUoii. And, on the othc.- 

S id, there be readers who cannot at all [larticipate 
feeling, in its descriptive sense, or garb ; who 
cannot laugh at jthe Iwinour, nor weej) at the 
athos, nor curdle and goose-skin all over at the 
orror; no matter whether the writer have been 
simultaneously under his own spell or not. The 
mind is like the bot)yv tt requires a predisposition 
before it can catch a^y thing. I'wo persons shall 
live in the in the same manner, share 

the same bed atu^okrd, and enjoy the same gene- 
ral good heallh ; yet the cholera shall pay the 
domicile a visijtj.lUDii'one of them shall straightway 
evince a greater ijttiniiy for it than the other. So, 
at a play or ovec a novel ; one of •^aid parties 
(to a common observk as like eaifli <bthei in dispo- 
alLion as two seas are in any other rospeet^, though 


I have never beheld any two seas half so like 
each, other a.s I have seen twins) shall laugh or 
weej), and the other shay, not trouble his mouth far- 
ther than to suck an ormige, nor his eyes much be- 
yond looking at the figure of the actress, or the bill 
of the play to discover her real name. Again and 
again, then I say the particular feeling aimed at, 
or unglcd^for, by the writer, must be in the readea^ 
mind; or all the former’s efforts will be usel^w 
whether they emanate from his own real sensa- 
tions, or from his imaginative faculty. Why does 
not the world-experienced adult read the Mysteries 
of Uilolpho with the same sympathisihg emo- 
tions as pervade the mind of the youth or 
maiden in earlier teens? ’I’he author is the 
same, — but the reader is not. And suppose Moore 
or Byron to be ever so sincere in their 
descriptions, — their hearts to be speaking^ and not 
their * Jicails,—ytheir actual feeling.s, and not their 
i leal creations, — does the same person read them 
witii the same emotions at the age of twenty and 
the ago of two score? I am nearly qualified to re- 
ply m ill 5 uegativo ; but let me ask some one who 
can answer for thret^ score and ten ! And why are 
not the emotions theisatnd, if their being excit- 
ed dcpoml on the genuineness of the described 
fecUugs at the time of description, in luc writei*’s 
bre.i'^l r The solution is that the reader’s feelings 
aic changed, abateJ, or destroyed, and that 
thcieturc the sympathy has departed from him ; 
and that some ocher kind of description would now 
interest him (whothfT the describer really felt as 
ho wrote, or not) which would have found no re- 
sponse ill his bosom at the age of twenty years. 
The answer is true enough — and it proves my case. 
To some persons almost every thing is more or leas 
laughable, because their mi mis arc so peculiarly 
constituted that they cannot help seeing the por- 
tion of ludicrousness, which like heat, is discover- 
able in almost every earthly event. One of our 
pocU (Herbert) says : 

All things aio be; witii ; nothiut; that*s plain 
IJut may be iviily, if tlmu hast tlie vein;” 

and 1 suppose every one is aware of the projiensity 
the safe spectator has to laugh on seeing liis friend 
get a brcuk-neck fall from a horse. Tliis is com- 
mon ; but others will sec something ludicrous in 
the coiilortions of a man being hanged by the neck 
till he is (lead ; and in other cases the very look of 
misery will, prima facie, incline some persons to 
laughter. Y'^et they shall be, in the main, henovo- 
lent persons ; and indeed their mirth shall, in. no 
degree whatever, have its rise in the suffering of 
the object, whom perhaps they would eflectually 
relieve, if they could, sooner than the grave obser- 
ver, whose gravity may not necessarily be the 
child of compassion. But to return to the qiies- 
tiou, as between the reader and the writer ; Not 
only is it true that the feelings of the former (poor 
dupe!) maybe aroused fb the most philanthropic 
sympathy, when the latter has been as cool as u 
cucumber, or a water melon, all the while ; but 
the latter is himself often paid back for his wag- 
gery, by being denied the reader’s sympathy when 
he entreats it m all thi: fervor of sincere affliction^ 
lie loses a favorite child, a beloved wife, an afli- 
aiiced bride, and he communicates with the reader 
in ri^ht' good earnest but the latter sports deaf 
adder# lie has never had a child, nor a wife, 
nor an affianced mistress ; and never knew the feel- 
ing of any grief connected with such a bereave- 
ment; but had the poet only mourned fur afavo- 
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THE DUCHESS D£ BERRl IN LA VENDEE. 

Since the days of Prince Charles Stuart, there has been 
no inbtance of enleipiise and adventure of so remarhabie 
a character, or posstMing at all such interest, as that to 
^diich the title of this aiticle refers. 

• a he Duchess de Bern, a» is well known, is the widoW 
ot the late Due de Ben i, younger bon ot Charltb X of 
k ranee, and the mothei oi the Due dc Bourdeaux m 
whose tavour his grandfather and uncle so irui^essly ab- 
dicatcd^m 18d0, when the mam line ot the royal fiuiuly of 
1 iiute wab displaced, m order to make room lor the juoi 
or branch represented by the Due d Orleans ihe 
, uuchesa n iturally accompanied Chailcs X lu his exile, 
and tor some time leaded lu thib country with the dtthron 
.. id munare i Being, however, a wuinaii ot a restless and 
irTu/jL di<*position, and, withal pObSCbbed ot ibingular 
degiee ot resolution and preuni e ot mind, together with a 
spirit worthy ot a heroine ot lomance, she continued to 
maintain a seeiet correspondence with the Cailibtb, as the 
trien Is of Charleb X are teimed , and finally induced 
by the lepresentatioub which were made to her of the 
strength ot that paity, and of tiieir devotion to her c lUbe 
she resolved on quitting hei family in t proceeding to 
J? ranee, to head m perbdfti the iiibUireetioti whu li she ex 
pectid would tike place tn belibilt of the Jiourbon dynasty 
and, of eonncquence, pave the way tui her son s ascent to 
the iliroiie ot ranee 

Having provided heistlf with i letter from the ex king, 
dated at Ldinbuigh, and aidrcbbcd to tile royalists lo 
France lequebiiug them to ae i ow ledge her as regent of 
the kingdom, and a^ aetin^ tor her bon Henry V bhe bet 
out for the Continent, an i passed ihi lugh Holland in June 
iddl, and took up her abode fur ooiitc tune at Sestfi, i 
small town at the distauee of twelve le igutb fiom Genoa 
5lie heia made some attempt at pie eiviiig aii incognito— 
calling jierbelt the Co luieasde 'ti igina-— but o iiei,ligcutly 
that It was well known to cveiy uue who she really 
wan 

Ihe Ifreneh government liaviug ubtaiiud notice of her 
proeiediQgb, procured her ^ xpuision fiom ] ledmont on 
wliieii she pioeeeded to Koine in the me intime, she 
was ( un^tantly receiving iette s of eneouragcment from her 
parti iUb 111 1 ranee who upic'^ente 1 the public feeling a-> 
giadually approacliii|^ a criiis in her favour, putieularl 3 
in Li Vendee blie theielure uow determined on com 
meneing active op< 1 itiun and aiioidui^ly intinixted to 
the royalists, by letter dated 15t i A.piii lUJi that thev 
should piepare to ta e arms and that &lie lieisell would 
soon be ainoiigst tliciu 

bhe soon attei tins embarked on boaid x bteam boat for 
Marseilles, attended by two oi thiee iollOwe is lud ariived 
111 the loadbtead ot that port on the 2Jtli ol April Ou 
arriving heie, it was touiid iinpidCtu able, fioni the heavy 
sea which was running to aiiproaeli the laud with the 
vesbcl except at the use of ship wieek. Ihisiisk, how 
ever, the captain depl ired he was willing to encounter 
but the ducllbss would not permit of it 1 he lutrepid 
heioine ordeied a boat to be iowe c I uid loiitriry to tin. 
ads lee, and even lemonstrauees ot tin. i aptaiii who pre<>s 
ed on her the danger of attempting such i sea in tn open 
boat, insisted on being xowed on stioie blie liad fixed an 
hour for a rising of the royalists in Mai eilles and now 
declared that no clanger woul 1 del i her lio u nuking tn i 
way tlutlicr to be present at that tiour btie accordingly 
stepped into the boat, aceoinpauied by two other suite, 
M. de M^nars and General deBoumunt, andafttra 
perilous voyage of three hours, reaehed the shore at an 
unfiequented part of the coast, in sitety Dm mg this 
dangerous passage, the heroic duchess nut only remained 
perteetly calm aucl collected, but was even gay although 
the probability every instant of their all peiishing was 
mucii greater thfn that the vshpuld escape 
By the time the adventurers had effected a landing, 
night h^ set in , and as they could neither proceed lO the 
dark, nor venture into any house for tear of discovery, 
they determined ou passing the (feht whUfe they fvvre. 
Having come to thia resolulfo, the duchess wrapped her- 
sell in a cloak, and lay down under the shelter ot a rock,^ 
and slept souudly till day break, ^hen ehe awoke, she 
looked towards Marseille, and was greatly rejoie|d to 
perceive, by the v^hite flag which now rejilaced the tri- 
color on the chttich of St. Laurent, t)mt her fnends had 
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made a movement in the city. Her joy at this sight was 
soon after still farther increased by heanngthe deep tones 
of the ^arm-bell ringing id Marifilles The chivalrous 
spirit or the duchess was now so much elated bythoM 
sights and sounds, that she was for entering the city iqp 
^ antly, and placing herself at the head of hetimr^ii 
Her two companions, however, prevailed upon her^ though 
not without great dimcultyf to wait for moresunequivooal 
assurances regarding the state of njaiters in the uitpi 
and the event established the prudence of their in- 
terference 

In a qhoit time afleTivfnls> they beard the drums of the 
national guaid and troops of the UOe beating to arms, «ad 
this wa4 followed by^ the disappearance of thp white flqg 
fiom th thuich of 8t Laurent, and the rd-appegfunee or 
the tn coloi 1 fie xdveUtureiy* m the meantguei finding 
th It they could no longer remain with safety in the exposed 
situation in which they wore, GeneriB Bourmont proposed 
to the du( to conceal herself in tne but Of a mbarcoal- 
bunie % Inch wasftiard by, vifbile he lumself should go in 
^uext OI information as to whit had phased and was phW* 
Tng lu \1 rsetlles# V\ itli this proposal the ducbeii cam- 
plieA 'll! 1 in the evening^ Bourmont returned With tfag 
dishearttning iiitelligenet that the royalists, of whom poly 
*)bn it two hundred out of six or eight thousaqd had made 
•luv movement Were completely overawed by tne roibtacy, 
ind thnt nothing was to be hop^ for from Marseilles. Tn 
thive (lespurate circumstances a consultation was held o 
to w hit was till next bu^t thing Co be dune, and the duehels 
liintantly 1( ulcd on proceedini, to La Vendfi at the same 
time dec lanm, that as she had oiiicred k ranee, she would 
not b dve it As the adventurers had no conveyance of 
any kind, neither horse nor cairngt, it was necessary to 
perform this long ana perilous journey on foot, a\;irciKQ- 
stance which had no effect whatever in shaking the reso- 
lution of the duchess who to reconi ile her fnends to the 
idei of iier travelfing in tfiu manner protested that she 
wis an cxieffent walker Havinl* obtiined a guide, the 
party set out at nightfall , and after travelling for many 
hours in the dark, by a mountdiQOus and extremely diffi- 
(iiit lodl ii wao diBcoveigd that the guide hid lest his 
'way i iidei these eiieumst inces it wab found necessary, 
as the du( hi ss waB now gicatly fatigued, to bivooae where 
til ywtie on the open ground until the return of day- 
light should enibl them to continue their journey Ihis 
lesolulioi hiviiig been taken, the duchess wrapped her- 
self III her cloak and testing her head on a portmanteau, 
slept sounlly till diy bieak Whin she awoke, she per- 
ceived a (ouiitry seat at some distinee, and asked the 
gui ie to whom it belonged lo a furious republican, ' 

1 plied (be latter Very well, conduct me thither,'* 
dll this singulai worn in Her companions heard 
null ama/emeut an or Ur which was to lead her lo the 
lioiiBe of an « nc my of her family, and it was not a 
little meieased when she informed them that it was aec^ 
sirytoi ilieiT siUty ani hers thU thiy should now part. 

'*»he ( oneludi 1 i>y desii mg Monsieur de Bourmont to pro- 
c(tii to intLS duf to a wait iur thui, and Monsieut 
de Men II s to go to Montpellier, whoro she said ho 
woulf hear from her 

Ihedu hcNS lonrliictid by her guide, now proceeded 
to the h )ust of the rt pUblu an who was maifo Ol the com- 
iiiuiic of C — Oil arriving at the house, ffliowas usher- 
ed into the drawing room u here ihe was shortly after- 
war lb join i by the in lire himself, wlio had been inform- 
ed th it a lad> wanted to speak to him in piivate. ** bir,** 
she said when he entereJ the apartment, “youarea 
republic in, 1 know , b(|t no political opinions can be aa^v*^ 
plied to a proscribed fugitive 1 am tl^ Dueh^^ 
Bern, and 1 am come to ask you rot an uyittm/ Re- 
publican as he was, the matre loiAid himself Unable to 
resis this appeal He made her wylewO to his hqiise, 
promised to procure her paasporU, and said ho would 
himself conduct her to Moiitpcilier, whither she inform^ 

•him she proposed glext to proceed Now, sir, she 
addei, holding out ner hand to the maire, ** order a bed 
to be got ready for me, and you shall see that the Duchose 
de Bern can sleep soundly even under tho roof of a repub- 
lican Ihemdi^luifilled hi4> promises He treated tho 
duchess with tlie ibnost attention, procured passports for 
her, and conducted her next day m hw own carnage to 

MSmlpelher tl*. dttOwM went to TotttouM, m 4 
from thence, now accempaniod by M. dl Menars and the 
Marqun de L-~8 aU three being in the same carnage, to 
a chatoau o(a frieod of the latter, whieh it was proposed to 
m^o a son of liead-quhim»> from wbonoo proclapmuons 
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were to be issued, and the other necessary busings of in* 
surrectipn transacted. The jierson, however, to whom the 
duchess was now bcott||{it wit not aware of the visitjotend- 
edhim ; he w.as tberefdrojpejatly surprised when, onltiiwer* 
ing himself a viotent nnaiog at his gate at a late hour 
one night, hd found his friend the Marquis of I.- — and 
a earrii^c a.t the dooFi in which was the Duchess de Berri. 

The Dttchgss de fierri !*' he exclaimed, in' amazement, 
on being iniormed that sbe was in t)ie carriage that stood 
at his door, “^at Madame V' "Yes, she herself,*’ 
replied his friend j *‘open the gate quicU:^” Bmt there 
wasu difficulty in the way—the house was 'filled with 
visitors, hnd the master of the chateau draaded the risk of 
discovery, and he mentioned his^ars to the marquis. 
The 'duchess Overhearing him, opened the blinds of the 
carriage, and said to the former, " Have you not by any 
chance a female coUsin living fifty leagues from this 
place V’ “Yes, Madame,” be replied, “ Well, then,” 
rejoined the duchess, ** open the gate, and introduce me 
to these twenty visitors as your cousin.” This was ac- 
cordingly done, and tiie'ducheso played her part so well, 
that no suspicion whatever of her real ciiaracter w^s en- 
tertained by any of the strangers in the hou<te. Site was 
likely, however, to have been less fortunate witii a French 
clerf^roan lyho breakfasted at the chateau on the Sunday 
after her arrival. This gentleman had been presented to 
h^r on a former occasion as Duchess de Berri, and when 
now introduced to her as the cousin of his ha^t, he was 


greatly perplexed by the resemblance which he discovered 
bniyeen the two persons. His embarrassment at length 
became so marked, and withal so ludicrous, that the 
duchess, unable to restrain herself, burst into loud and 
frequent fils of laughter. 'I'he worthy cur6, however, 
never atrived at an entire conviction 6Y the imposition, but 
merely rfcmaiked, that ” never did such a likeness exist 
before.” 

'J'he duchess now employed lierself in corresponding 
with the leading chiefSPbf the party in La Vendee till the 
15tii Mdy, when, having completed arrangements for a 
general^ rising of the peasantry in that quarter on the 24tti 
of the Same month, she proceeded thither in person, ac- 
companied by her host. To avoid a premature discovery 
of her presence in La Vendee, as that country was now 
filled with troops, she travelled with the utmost secrecy. 
Her first stage was to the house of a ciir6, one of her 
friends, who was aware of her coming. She arrived here 
at eight o’clock at night, supped, and iiniucdiutely after 
requested the cur6 to give the nece'tsary orders for the 
prosecution of her journey. On the priest’s return to the 
. apartment occupied by the duchess, to inform her that a 
horse was ready saddled for her, he found her dressed as a 
peasant boy, in which guUc she now meant to travel. 
The priest calling his godson, a young lad of sixteen, 
pointed to the duress and said, Here is a young man 

who will get up behind you. He must be taken to 

The lad glanced at the person thus about to he entrusted 
to his care, and simply answered, after the manner of the 
Vcndeans, "Very well, Monsieur le Cuit;, he shall be 
taken- thither.” 'The duchess was now placed on the 
^ hone behind him, and was safely conveved, after a three 
hours' journey, to the place of her. destination, without a 
word having passed between her and her guide. The 
].atter, as it afterwards appeared, knew perfectly well 
whom he had with itiln, for he lia<l seen the ducliess be- 
; fore, and remembered her ; yet he did not on tliis occasion 
' make the slightest allusion to this knowledge, nor did he 
ever onew^urf^ his head towards his companion during the 
^.^ole way^li’ and the instant he lit her down at her joiir- 
Ky'send, he8tarted.llff on his return, still without speak- 
in^or b<^ra|«g thoaiightefit symptom of recognition. 

The dueness being now mined b) Charrette, one of her 
principal Vepdoap%^riends, and generalissimo of the in- 
aUrgeat forces, pitilkieded, still wearing the dress of a 
pleaeaat boy, in company with that person, to the neigh- 
bourhood ot Graod-LiM^^Bbt on the Way thither, an acci- 
dent happened which Kwi Marly terminated the bold career 
"'“'udiuajry Wowian^i, In crossing the river Maine, 
ledifilk the etnnes on which she was step- 

ping, anA^ffiawa*' preeipitaipd into the stream. Charrette 
instantlyima^d in after her, and bore her to the opposite 
bankjp Having: no change of dress, tlie duchess, in the 
unconifoitable condition consequent on the accideut, en- 


ihis -extniiariifllttr^^e she seated 
Jiersel'^ of ^ enjoy, tHiwaimth of 


the sun, and then partook heartily of a - repeat hf sour milk 
and black bread, the only description of proyMfplis which 
could be procured. v. . 

When her clothes were dMd» she and her cpmpukAii; 
Charrette proceeded to Aigrefeuille, and whei^' she'te?' 
sumed the garments of her sex^ and obtained a carriage,, 
with which she continued her journey as fiir as Toufibu. 
Here she stopped, and entering a mean bouse, exchanged 
her dress with a woman whom she found th£re, and who 
now occupied her place in the carriage, and proceetkif 
some way on the high road to Nantes, whilst she herself 
struck on on foot through an intricate and unfrequented 
part of the country, and finally stopped at a miserable 
cottage, which tempted her by the obscuiity of its situa- 
tion. Here she took up her abode for some time,, and in 
these wretched quarters commenced a renewal of her cor- 
respondence' with the Vendean chiefs. Here, also, she 
had some interesting interviews with, some of the leiidiug 
men of her party. All of these, however, were conducted 
with the most profound secrecy. -'I'he precau iionQ ip- - 
deed, which werp taken to conceal the place OTTie^e- 
treat, together with the extraonlinary fidelity of the Ven- 
dean peasantry, who were deeply interested in her cause, 
rendered it all but impossible tor any one but a friend to 
obtain access to her. Signs and countersigns, and a suc- 
cession of guides from one point to another, and who al- 
ways dUchaiged this duty in the most profound silence, 
were necessaiy to enable any one who sought her to find 
out the place of her abode ; and none but those who 
could fully satisfy them. at< the i'ntferent points where the 
guides stopt, of their being her trieuds, could have any 
chance ot reaching hei. The room which alie occupied 
was an exceedingly miserable one : the walls vere bare, 
and the only furniture it contained was a clumsy- made 
bedstead, a single chair, and a table. On the former lay 
the complete dress of a peasant boy, ready for any emer- 
gency ; and on the latter a number of papers, and a pair 
0 ^‘pistuU, likewise ready for use. The duchess heiself 
wore, while in this concealment, one of the common 
woollen coifs of the women of the country, and, when in 
bed, was covered with a Scotch plaidun shawl of green 
and red. 

The correspondence which the duchess now entered 
into with her trieud-i led to the resolution of fixing on 
the night between tlie 3d and 4th of June, instead of the 
24th of May, for a general rising of the peasantry of La 
Vendee. There were many of her partisans, however, 
who were now, and indeed had all along been, impressed 
with a highly unfavourable opinioc^of the results of a 
revolt in La Vendee j as, besides many other extremely 
inimical considerations, there was a great scarcity of arms 
and aminuniiiun t but to the remonstrances and repre- 
sentations of these, the heroic duchess replied, that she 
was determined to briog her pretensions to the issue of 
the sword. " 1 call all men of valour to my standard,” 
she said ; “ God w'ill aid us in saving our country. No 
danger, no fatigue, shall discourage me. I will appear 
at the very first meetings.” 

On the night betfveen the 3d and 4th of June, accor- 
dingly, the tocsin sounded in La Vendee, the peasantry 
fiew to' arms, the troops of the goi'ernmerit were put in 
motion, and the struggle coinmeficed, thd presence of 
the Duchess of Berri being now perfectly known over the 
whole country. The first encounter between the military 
and the insurgents took place at Maisdon, where the latter 
were defeated with a loss of twelve men killed. The 
next was at Vieillevigne. At this battle the duchess her- 
self was present in person, and with her own hands dressed 
the wounds of the men. Here the gallant Vendeans were 
again defeated, and the duchess herself narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner— a fate which she only avoided by 
hastily exchanging h.>rses with Charrette. On the same 
day, another action took place at the Chateau La Penis- 
siere, in whicli the intrepidity and heroism of the Vendean 
character were remarkably exemplified, although in an 
unavailing effort. 

It was now perceived th:^ ail hopesoof a favourable 
issue to tlie insurrection must%e abandoned, and of this 
tbeAuchtiss herself became convinced. *f he government 
troops were every where, and in such force that no sooner 
was any local rising 4|empted, than it was crushed, and 
the duchess he^lf was obliged to fiy front place to place, 
to avoid being captured by the military, who pursued 
her so cloSfly, that she never enjoyed one entire night’s 
sleep. 

It these uircumstanceik the 'Vendean chiefs suggested 
a new plut> which met with the ready approbation of the 
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duchess. ■ This was, that she should proceed secretly to 
Nantes, where an asylum had been prepared for hgr, and 
that on a ceitain market-day, a large body of the insur- 
gents, disguised as peasantspehould enter the city, seize 
the castle, piece the ducliess in it, and thereafter declare 
Nantes the provisional capital of the kingdom. In pur- 
suance of this plan, the duchess, in the disguise of a pea- 
sant girl, accompanied by M. de M6nais as a farmer, and 
Mademoiselle de Kersabiec dressed as the duchess, set 
on foot for Nantes. During the journey, the du- 
• chess’s feet suffered so severely from the thick worsted 
stockings and clumsy shoes she wore, that she found her- 
self uuabiti to proceed. In this dilemma, she sat down 
upon a bank, took off the shoes and stocking, stuffed tiiem 
into he( large pockets* and cuiilinued her journey barefoot. 
On contrasting the appearance of her now naked feet and 
legs with those of the peasant girls whom she passed, the 
duchess perceived that a cause of suspicion might be found 
in the unusual whiteness of hers. To remedy this, she 
' aUpped to the road-side, and rubbed them over with bome 
oaVi'^cJ^oured earth, and in this condition the daughter 
of a race of kings entered Nantes. 

Soon after entering the town, and before she had reach- 
ed her lodgings, an old apple woman, talcing her for what 
she appeared to he, a common country girl, requested her 
and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec to assist iier in placing her 
basket of fruit on her head, promisiing each an apple lor 
tiieir trouble. The duchess at once complied, and de- 
manded, what the old woman seemed not uiuvilliiig to 
forget, the jiromised lov^anl. jOn proceeding a little far- 
ther, she. stopped, and deliberately read a placard or pro- 
clamation ou a wall, setting a puce upon her head, and 
declaring her fiiends outlawed. I'he duchess at length 
reached the house appointed for her reception, uiui took 
posbession of an aparlnient lifted wuh a place of cunceal- 
inent, to which she could retire uii the appeaiauce <d any 
urgent danger from niilitaiv or police visits. Tins eoii- 
ccaluient was an ingoniously-coulnved teecss behind the 
lire-placc, to which she had iiitiniatioii when it was advfs- 
able to retire, by the ringing of a bell which cumiiiunicaii,U 
with the floor below, 

In this lelieat, the duchc^tc, who<<o friemU found them- 
selves unable to make any other ell'ort in her ta\uui, or to 
carry the last plan which they had suggested into execu- 
tion, remained for live months. It was known to th<‘ autho- 
rities during nearly all tills time that she was in Nantes, 
but by no means they con id adopt were llii.y able to dis- 
cover the place of hei concealment. 'I'reachery, however, 
at length eflected vflgjUi diligence could nut. ();ie Deutz, 
who siuud high in her conhdonce, untaincd accc<«.s to hei ; 
and the use he made of tins proof of her reliance on his 
fidelity was to iafoiiii the police of her place of icsidence. 
In cuiisequciicc of this inform ition, the house was invested 
during the night with a large unlitary force, commanded 
by Colonel Simon Loriicie, and a rigorous .siarch began 
by the (ioIicg. lint Deutz, allhungh he was able to point 
out the house in which the duche.ss was to bo lunud, yet 
knew nothing of the concealmenl behind the iire-pliice ; 
and hisignoidiice on this point prolonged the search lor 
many hours, and was neaily icn lering it altogether abor- 
tive. 

On ibe fi^l alarin^f the approaching danger, the du- 
chess, with lier female companion Maclciiioiselle Stylite 
Kcivdbiec, M . de Mcnara, aud M. Guibuurg, who lormed 
her houseliould, retired into tlic reee^^s, the duchess iiei- 
sclf insisting on being the last to eater; and just a^ she 
cleared the aperture, the soldieis appeared In the apart- 
ment. During the whole nigiit the search continued with 
unabated vigilance on the pan of the police, but without 
leading to any other lesult ihan a convicliuii from a 
number of corroborating circurn''tanc'.s, that the dnt:lici>s 
was in the house. Eveiy closet, bed, and recess, imt the 
one where the fugitives were, was carefully .scrutinised, 
and the search was pursued with equal diligence in all the 
neighbouring houses, hut still no Duchess of Derri could 
be found, although the traces of her were perceived at every 
step. Architects and nmsona were ahso employed to see 
if their skill could discov# any secret architectural contri- 
vauues for concealmeut, and to compare the exterior with 
the interior appearance of the apartments, with the view 
of detectingsuchcontrivanees, b^tin vain. They could 
ma'^e no discovery, though they hammered at the walls of 
the recess itself, and beat them with such vjolence with iron 
bars and beams, that large fragments of lime f( 11 amongst 
the fugitives, and added to tiieir. other fears that of being 
buried in the ruins of the house, which they cunceivIM was 
about to be pulled down. Still they held out, and it 


began to be l^lieved that the duchess had escaped, but an 
accidental circumstance at length achieved what tbedili- 
Of the police could not effect. Two soldieia, yho 
"~.hjp68 left on guard in the room adjoining the recess, 
nnding it excessively cold, kindled a large fire in the fire- 
place behind which the fugitives were concealed, the heat 
and smoke of which threatened at once to suffocate them, 
and scorch them to death. Even this, however, they bore 
for a great length of time, placing their mouths against 
the clunks in the slates aboyo them, to Obtain a little fresh 
air ; but their situation becoming at length wholly insup- 
portable, the duchess, whose clothes had repeatedly taken 
nre, determined on surrendering herself; but even yet it 
was more for the si^c of those who were with hw 
tiian her own, as she never once complained of the dread- 
ful suffering which she, in Cjommou with her compa- 
nions, was enduring. Having come to the resolution 
of deby rmg hei .self up, she walked into the apart- 
ment, followed by the other fugitives, and announced 
lip.rseM to the astofished soldiers who were thereon guard, 
Ihe party had now remained in their concealment— a re- 
cess only three feel ami a half long, and decrcasiug from 
eighteen to eight inches in width— for sixteen hours. Hav- 
ing announced lierself. the diiohess desired that General 
Dermoncourt miglit be sent for. When he janlered the 
apartment, she said to him, “General, 1 deuver myself 
up to you, aud 1 tiii-t myselt to your integrity." The i%- 
ply of the general was worthy of a soldier and a man of 
honour. He assured her of his prolecUon, and during the 
lime she lemained under Ins rhaige, conducted himself 
towards licr witli the utmost tenderness and re.speft. Tho 
duche‘>s siibbcqaently leinarkcd, “ General,! have iiolliing 
to reproach myselt with ; 1 h ive pet formed the duty of a 
mother in tiyiiig to lecover my son’s inheritance;'* and 
bomc lime aliurw.irds, re'^nming the natural g.iiely of her 
disposition, she sdul, caUiag a last glance at the place of 
her concealment, “Ah, General, if you had not waged 
wai With me after the fashion ol^t. i^aiiience’s martyr- 
dom, which,” she added, laughingly, “ was unworthy of 
a brave and loyal knight, you would not now have my 
aim under yours." 

rile duchess was now conveyed a prisoner to the castle 
of Nautev, trom which she was aoon alter taken to Kosse. 
She was finally deposited by order of king i.<ouis Philip, 
liim>elf her near relation by marriage, in the fortress of 
JMayc, wliere a lamentable sequel was added to her roman- 
tic story, by her being loiind pregnant, and delivered of a 
female inUnt. Her subsequent declaration of a marriage 
with a Sicilian nobleman— hci liberation— and hei restora- 
tion to the bosom of the family of Cbai les X. in .Austria— 
are fact-, too well known to requiie further notice. It 
must ever be lamented by generous miiida, that a la-ly 
wlio showed such remaikable vigour of character, «ui’li ' 
iieroic dcvoiednesslo the cause of her son, and such exlia- 
ordinary lortitude under siilfciing, should have obliterated 
so much of the effect ol (liose elevating qualities, by a want 
of the first and most impoitant viitue ot her sex.* — Cha/n- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

* Thu above uriicle is a careful abridgment of the acconnt 
of the iIucUuas'h ailvcoturcs, ]>uUluhcd lu lb33, by Geaerul 
Doriuoncourt. 


Truk National bciniT. Tfstimonv op an enlioht- 

KNLD FlllNCIIMAN lo THE MERITS OF EnOLANO AND 

Ghimasv.— I be true greatness of a people does not 
consi-.t in borrowing nothing from others, but in bor- 
rowing from all vviiatever is good, and in perfecUug^..>« 
whatever it appropriates. 1 am as great an enemy aa^fny 
one U) aitiiicial imitations ; but it is mere pusillaniroity to 
reject a tiling for no oilier reason Uiau that it has Men 
Ihouglit good by others. With the promptitude and 
justness of the French understanding, ana the inde- 
structible unity of our national character, we may assi- 
milate all that is gopil in other countries without rear of 
ceasing to be ourselves. Place<l in the centre of Europe, 
possessing every variety of climate, bordering on all 
civilized nations, and holding perpetual intercourse with 
them, France is e:»jeutiaily cosmopolitan ; and indeed 
thib is the main bource of her great influence. Jiesides- 
civilized Europe now forms but one great family. We. 
constantly imitate England in all that concerns outward 
life, the Mechanical arts, aud physical rcHnemeots 
why, then, should we blush to boiioev something from 
kind, honest, pious, learned Germany, in what regards 
inward life and the nurture of the soul^ I— Kictur Coutin*s 
Report on the Hlate of Public hutruetion in Prussia, 
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LA SORTILEGA; OR, THE CHARMED RING. 


(From Lays and Legsndt of Spain.) 

In the province of Andalusia there lived a rich and 
nohie cavalier, named Don Remigio de la Torre, who 
had fo wife ()onna Ines Pauda, the most beautiful woman 
in all the land. Long and happily they lived together; 
80 that their felicit/had become a bye*word among their 
neighbours, and tliey were held up as an example to all 
young persons entering into the blessed stai^ of matrimo* 
ny. Indeed neither tongue nor pen can describe how 
hafipily they weie consorted. 

One day, as thev sat together in the lady’s bower, their 
talk turned upon death. The thoughts of a possible se- 
paration made each feel melancholy, and they remained 
silent for some time. At last Donna Ines said, 

'' If you should die, my love, Pam sure 1 should die 
too ” \ 

Don Uemigio kissed her eyes, which were full of tears, 
and pressed her to his bosom. 

** What should 1 do," murmured lie, half chokc<l with 
his imaginary sorrow, “ if you left me alone in this bleak 
worhlV' f 

'I'hey kiijscd and comforted each other ; and soon the 
momentary melancholy they had experienced was ab- 
sorbed in sentiments of encreased affection. However, it 
was agreed between them that the survivor should watch 
nine successive nights in the sepulchre of the deceased, 
with the colKn opened and the lace of the corpse uncover- 
ed ; and that Huring that vigil which was to commence 
an hour before midnight, and terminate au hour before 
dawn, hN or her eyes should never tor a inoiiient be taken 
off the corpse. 

Time fled, and a peiiod was about to be put to their 
happiness. In one single week from the day on which 
this conversation occurred, Donna lues was attacked 
with a dead malady. Three days more, aud she departed 
this life to the unspeakable sorrow of her agonized hus- 
band. Her funeral was celebrated with every possible 
pomp and magnificence. All the nobility and clergy of 
the neighbouring country accompanied the body, which 
was deposited in an old vault, at a slioi t distance from the 
castle of Don Remigio, aud which had been used by his 
ancestors since the days of Pilayo. The concourse then 
departed to their several homes, and the discousolate 
husband retired to his chamber. 

All hour before midnight according to his compact with 
the deceased, he entered the vaultin which lay the earthly 
remains of all that he had loved in the world. In pur- 
suance of his plighted word, he pioceeded to unfasten the 
coHin lid, and to uncover the face of his beloved ines. 
This done, he fell on his knees beside her, and alter- 
nately kissing her cold lips, eyes, aud cheeks, prayed 
aloud, m the most fervent straBi, for the repose of lier soul. 

Midnight, which was announced by the giant bell, found 
him engaged in this occupation. Just as the last stroke ot 
the bell reverberated in his ear, his attention was attracted 
by a sudden noise at the other side of tlie vault. 11c 
otarted back in momentary affright, as an enormous ser- 
pent, with eyes like fire, and scales sparkling like po- 
lished steel, sprung forward to attack him. Hut his dis- 
may was but momentary,^ he stepped aside instantly, — 
the serpent shot past him, and before the reptile could 
again renew the attack, Remigio smote it with his trusty 
•word, and, behold, in its place, he perceived a beautiful 
glittering with jewels, lying on a written scroll of 
pan'Sr, the letters inscribed on wnich were of burnished 
gold. Don Remigio approached and took the ring aud 
the scroll^ aud on the tatter he read, in glowing charac- 
teis, the following verse : 

Take this ring and straight apply it 
To the corse's lips, that licth . 

In the sleep of death so quiet ; ^ 

Quick to life you’ll bring her by it. 

In the blesttd Trine’s name try it. 

While her^ad these lines the air seemed to resound 
with strains of wild harmonious music. When he had 
finished ,|ie did not delay a moment in trying the means for 
thesQfioyery of his gloved wife from the grave, which 
hadmn so strangely revealed to him . 

the name fif the Blessed Trinity— Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit," eaid, he, teaching at the Mime time the 
corse’s pale cold lips with the talisman, ** arise^ and live 
ooee more.*' r 


rAnuc'.':i»F& 

if" 

Ines arose as if from sleep. 

Mjb beloved wife." — “My belovqd husband.” Thfiy ’ 
could say no more for some minutes, so absorbed Were 
they with each other. At laA tears came to their rOl^L 
and they wept in joy until the day broke, and they left 
the sepulchre together. , 

Unconscious in the fulness of their happiness whither 
they went, they wandered unwittingly the whole morning, 
until at noon they found themselves on a broad beech, 
the sands of which shone like diamonds in the sun ; awr 
the sea before tifem. They sat down'at the water edge, * 
and Don Remigio exhausted from contending emotions; 
l.iid his head on his lady's lap, and took his siesta while 
she watched over him as a mother over her child. 

But while he continued in this xleep sleep Orgallant 
barque, with all her sails set, neared the shore, the cap- 
tain, a young man of most comely presence, leaped from 
her deck, beside Donna ines. 

“Fair Lady," said he enamoured at the first glimpse of ^ 
her extreme beauty, “ what dost thou here in a placepG«*<h' ^ 
danger. Kuow ye not that this cave is the i^ort of 
Moorish Zebeques; and that if they find you here they will 
carry you ofl’ to captivity.’’ 

Don Remigio slept on, and heard not a word of this 
discourse. Donna lues imperceptibly shifted his head 
from her lap, until at last she laid it on a large stone 
which was beside them. 

“ I,eave your drowsy, ungallant companion," con- 
tinued the captain, “ and comq with me on board my 
brave barque. J love yod more than 1 may say. We 
will go to my home in a distant coiinfiy. and you shall 
be my biidc, and mistress of jll my broad Jands. Come, 
sweetest, come, you shall know neither fe.ar nor sorrow; 
but your life shall be as one long sunny d.iy of delight." 

The lady hesitated a moment, and looked at her hus- 
band ; she then rose, averted her head, put forth her 
hand to her seducer, and stepped on board his barque. 

A fair wind sprung up, the mariners bent on their oars, 

— the sails filled, and bellied in the breeze, and in a very 
short period lues and her new lover were out of sight 
of land. 

When Don Remigio awoke and missed his wife, he 
stormed and raved like a man(li>«tiacted. Now he thought 
she might have been carrii'd off by the Moors, and he 
cursed his untoward drowsiness ; anon, he deemed that 
she had returned home, and left him to find his way as he 
best could ; but his good opinion of himself did not suffer 
him to entertain this thought for moie than a moment; 
and at last he imagined tliat it might all nothing more 
than a dream. Filled with this idea he sped ba-k to the 
sepulchre ; but he found the door open, and only the sere 
cloths, of which he had divested the body of Ines, in the 
coffin, llis wife was jnot there, and he was convinced. 

He then hastened home. 

Arrived at the castle, he called to his servants, and anxi- 
ously inquired whether his wife had returned? Buttheser- 
yants, astonished beyond measure, one and all answered 
in the negative. 

“What do»>s our master mean?" inquired the hoary 
Castell^ “ I have nursed him on my knee when a 
child— Inave shared in his sports ivhen a boy— I have 
waited and watched for him, a man— and never before 
heard I such a question from him." 

But Don Remigio, who had returned from an unsuc- 
ce.ssful search in his lady’s bower, under the impression 
that she might have entered the castle unheeded by his 
servants, explained to them the cause of his question ; and 
they all stood aghast with horror and surprise at the 
strangeness of tne tale. 

“Moreover," said he, “I mean to leave my castle to- 
morrow, never, perh. ps, to return again ; so make speed 
for my departure. Stay you here, however, and never 
want support, while my demesnes afford it. Before the 
dawn I shall depart and let no one on his peril seek for mt 
or speak of me after I shall have gone." 

The menials l>owed their he^s ; they nsere filled with 
grief, for he was a good and a Kind master. They then 
went to eat their dinners and discuss his project, as far as 
they could conjecture its significance. The hoary Cas- 
tellan was so sad that he retired to his ward-room— got 
intoxicated, and deranged his stomach for an entire week 
on the strength of his sorrow. 

Before the dawn, Don Remigio had departed from the 
hall of his fathers disguised as a mendicant, but with a 
large sum of money and many valuable jewels concealed 
about his person. Two days and two nights he jourueyed 
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' thus, ih' punuance to a vow he had made previous to hU 
sdttiag out, of subsbling only on the alms of tlie^piou^, 
iintU no once more found hk beloved wile, he eat only 
the bread of charity. On tlk evening of the third day 
he fell in with a poor fellow equipped at all points like 
himself, and also bound like him on an eleemosynary expe« 
dition, with this difference, that it was not from inclination, 
but from necessity he undertook it. Short time .sufficed to 
i^ke these companions in misfortune known to eacli other, 
there are not many formalities amone the poor; and 
'Tmisery, says the old saw, makes us acquaifted with strange 
bed-fellows. 

D jn Uemigio proposed that they should join company, 
a propo^vvl which the beggar most readily agreed to, since 
his partner renounced all claims to further share in the 
alms tiiey received, than was absolutely necessary to his 
support ; this done, they journeyed on together. 

iUany long day^, and many weary miles did they wander 
on, they knew nut wliitlier. Many a kind heart did they 
' tlieir course, many an unkind one— the kind hearts 

prepond'drated, and they were principally women, in the 
meanwhile, each had manifold opportunities of knowing 
the otiicr. At length, one sultry afternoon, as they lay in 
the sh.ide of a cork-tree, high in the Sieira Morena mo in- 
tains, Remigio's companion earnestly inquired of him, 
whither he was going 1 Reinigio moved by the poor fellow’s 
sympathy told liiin all. 'I'liis drew closer tlie bonds of 
friendship with wliich they liad become insensibly attached 
to each other ; and in reply to a suggestion of the former 
that he might leave him it he c1io-.u, he .'»aid lie would fol- 
low him while he had life and his peniiis>iun. When the 
air cooled tliey pursued their journey together. 

Days and days, and leagues and leagues they wandered 
on, over mountains and liveis, through vallies and garden^, 
on— on, until they arrived at last at a great city, fatiguiMj, 
foot-shore, and anxious for a little repose after their toils. 
Here they made up their minds to remain and rest tor a 
week, it would seem as if tlii'. resolve were the inspiration 
of some protecting spirit. They had been there but too days, 
when going to mass ou the third, which was Sunday, they 
learned from their brethren in misery, whom tliey had met 
with at the church douis in crowds, that the iiuptiaU of a 
great loid oi the laud with a beautiful Andalusian lady, w'eie 
to take place the same day, and that an cnlcrtaininent was 
to be given in the court yard of his palace to all the mendi- 
cants of the city and its vicinity. After miis.s was over, 
they juine«l company with tlieir brothei beggars, pioceedcd 
totiie palace of the great loid, and placed themselves at 
one of tiiu long tables which were laid out in the court- 
yard, covered with wholesome and savoury food. 

Seated behind the jalousies in her balcony, tlio Andalu- 
sian lady and her lord, saw witli curiosity, the coiicuuiso 
of mendicants to the banquet provided for them. All of 
a sudden the lady .started back, uttered a ha If-^upp reused 
shriek, and grew deadly pale. 

“ What ails you, my love," asked the lord, in the utmost 
alarm. 

“ My husband — my owm lui.sband,” she exclaimed, her 
straining eye-balls almost starling from her head. 

“ You aiu mad,” said her lord, half in anger, ami half 
in jest. , 

* • My husband !” she exclaimed. “ See, he is sitting at 
yon table disguised as a mendicant. Look, look ; oh 
God ! what shall 1 do. ’ The mendicant looked up, and 
saw her and fell backwards, fur the Andalusian lady was 
poor Remigio’s ungrateful wife. 

The lord of the castle looked also, and seeing that 
Kemigio was no common mendicant, believed what the 
Andalusian lady had spoken. 

‘ Take your lady to her chamber,” said he to her 
maiden, who had entered at his call, “ and send Guz- 
man to me.” 

Guzman came, and after conversing apart with his lord, 
received a purse of money and descended to the court- 
yard of the castle, while the bridegroom sougiit the 
chamber of his lady. 

“ ’Tis all arranged,” said he, “ he shall trouble us no 
longer. He then told her his scheme for getting rid of 
her husband without violence on his part, and with due 
observance of every form of law. There was a^ statute in 
force in that city that visited with the punishment of 
death all those who stole the sum of ten ducats or any* 
thing over it. 

** 1 have sent Guzman,” said he, ** to conceal a purse 
to that amount on his person ; Guzman will do the bu- 
siness dexterously 1 warrant you, for he was once a 
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brigand ; we shall then have the fool tried, and 1 will deal 
with him accordingly. 'I'hat will not be our faults.” 

“ No ” said the Andalusian lady • “ No, it will n^ be 

our faults, it will lie all Guzman V 

Guzman mcauwhile had executed hi» coinmi<«sion ; un- 
der the pretence of helping the mi'mlrrant Ironi liis swoon, 
he concealed the pur>eintlie Kirge sleeve of the. beggar’s 
garb, in a few minutes he made an outcry, 4aid ho vi'a.s 
robbed of ten ducats in a purse, a^i commanded the 
castle gates to be shut. A search was iinnusliately begun 
among tlie beggars. It came to Hemigio’s turn to be 
searched last, when, just a.«* they touched him, out leil the 
purse from hie sleeve, where it had been hid by the trea- 
cherous Guzman. u 

Ibis was all Guzman wanted. So they huniedpoor 
Remigio before the lord of the castle for judgment. Af- 
ter a mock trial, which was ^ccrelly witnessed by his 
wife, ccucealed behind the judgment seat, Remigio was 
condemned to death. From the audience-chamber he was 
quit-. ', trausitTred to the castle chapel, and then left to 
prepare himsrdf for eternity, while tlic gibbet on which he 
was to be hanged was getting ready. 

Innocent of all guilt, and sad at the idea of such a fate, 
poor Reraigiu remained in the castle chapel during the 
penod preceding the time appointed for hit execution. 

^ However, the godly as.>>i.stauce of his conlc^soi, recon- 
ciled him in some degree to death, and he resigned him- 
s<‘lf ultimately to Ins departure from a world where, after 
all, he had latterly experienced nothing but rniserv and 
iiiisfoiliine. The confessor shiivcd him and sained him ; 
and then took Ins h*jive. At Lins juncture Reinigio be- 
thought him of the talisman. lie made '^iip hi.s mind at 
once to tire course he slioul. I pursue ; and lakiirg ^imvo of 
his conhs'.or, he prayeil him .is a final favimi thiilic 
won hi seek out his brother mendicant, and send him to 
him uitliout delay. 

“ Vul^'ntv /M>6, my son,” said the coiifossnr. " l!iy 
will shall be 1101 ) 0 .” 'I’he confessor depailod, and in a 
short time iIjc boggai arrived. 

liio‘lier,” sard Umnigio, '* vou liavc proved ^onr- 
self a leal liieml; will von do me one favoiii atrei I die 
'J'lie beggar /eplied tiiat he would if it weio in liis 
power. 

** Take this, ring then,” sard nemlgio, giiiiig lorn tho 
charmed circlet ; “ take also this piirM', which « on'ain.s 
all my rrormy. When I am removed from ih" gallows 
touch vmi at midnight mv lip*^ with the rnnhllo slmie of 
the ring, in the name ol the Blessed Triuilv, and keep 
the contents of the purse for yourself when you have 
done so. 

'riio mendicant promi<;ei] all that was required of him. 
and left the chapel, taking with him llm iing and the 
purse. 

In a few minutes afterward.s the executioners canre in, 
and took Reniigio to the gibj^t, where th<>y hung him at 
once. When he was dead Wey cut linn down ainl car- 
ried lii.s corpse to the castle chajiel ; there, leaving it on 
the steps of the altar until morning, tliey dcpaittd. 

At midnight, the incndicanl, laithfully to Ins promise, 
stole into the chapel on tip-toc, sadly frightened at the 
solemnity and singularity of the scene in which he was to 
perform a part. . . ‘ , 

'* In the name of the Blessed 'ITinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit,” said he, as with the charmed ring ha 
touched the lips of the corpse. » 

That which was the corse at once stood up, and the 
mendicant swooned from fear on the floor of the chapel. ^ 
“ Fear- nothing,” said Don Rcmigio ; ” follow inej.all * 
is right.” 

They left the city together in the silence of the night ; 
ami lelt tlie city together rejoiciffg in the darknos. 
Day.'i on days, and nights on nights they wandered on, 
until at last they came to the capital city of the kingdom. 
Just as they entered the gates they heard a herald pro- 
claim the .sore illness of the king, and offer of a third of 
the realm to wliocver would cure him of his grievous 
malady. 

Come,” said Remigio, who had resumed possesfliou 
of the talisman, to his mendicant companion, “ I’ll go 
and cure the king.” 

His companion, who now of course, nothing doubted 
his ability, did as he desired. They procce^d together 
to the royal palace. After con'>idcraole diihculty, they 
obtained access to the monarch ; and Remigio at once 
proposed to make him whole again. 1 he king wished 
him to try the experiment in the presence of his council ; 
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but this lie would not consent to. The chamber was 
accordingly cleared of all but the patient and his now 
phjiiician. After a words of good cheer to the dying 
monarch, Reniigio touched iii$ lips with the fing, and 
bade 111 in to be healed in the name of the Blei^'sed Trinity, 
lie arose at once, sound in mind and body, from the 
couch in which he bad lain in sorrow and pain for many 
long years. ^'I'he gratitude of the monarch Itad no bounds. 
At the end of five days he summoned Remigio before 
him ; and*in the pfcseuce of liis council proceeded to par- 
tition his kingdom accoiding to the proclamation made by 
the royal lieralJ. But Remigio, who had^been lodged iii 
the palace during that period, would not hear of this ; and 
he simply :is!ted to he made commandant and governor of 
the city 111 vvliivii he had, tliroughShe instrumentality of 
his wife and her gallant, sufiereil so much in mind and 
body. This the king ceded to at once, and entertained him 
sumptuously till his departure. 

Accoiiipanied by a magnificent cavalcade, and followed 
by a i-umptuous retinue he set out for thn city. After 
some days pleasant travel he reached it in safety. Ai> 
rived there, he immediately convoked the nobility and 
gentry, and invited their wives and daughters to accom- 
pany them to a great entertainment to be given in Ins 
palace. T|iey all hastened to the scene of festivity. 
Among them, tiio causes of his misery, were not the 
slbwest in coming. 

What must have been bis feelings nt seeing his wife and 
her lover, may lie better guessed than described. How- 
ever, he made a gfeat shew of kindness to them, and 
especially singled out his wife. iu whom he was complete- 
ly unknown, as the object of his particular attention. He 
seated her and her lord beside him, and induced her by 
degreesS .0 lelate to him her whole history. Slie omitted, 
however, those portions of it which reflected on her own 
character, and ilirew all the blame of her former hus- 
band's death on her lord. At last he discovered luinsclf 
to her. 

“ 1)0 you know me ?” cried he in a voice like thunder. 

Look, 1 am >our much injuied husband !” 

She ft‘11 down in a swoon, the wiiole company was in 
consternation, for no one knew tlie cause. At i.ist 
Remigio cl(‘ared up the mystery by calling in his guards; 
and after ordtuing them to cany the two delinquents oil* 
to prison, related to Ins iioliles tiie nature of llieir ofVeiice, 
and the whole oi his own liHtoiy. Every one pitied him, 
and approved of his piocecding'i. 

Next day they were pet on tlieir trial, and condemned 
to be liangcil first aiid to be beheaded afterwards. Guz- 
man was ibe piiucipal witness against them. At the lime 
appointed they weie accordingly executed, and you may 
be sure Remigio did not apply the ring to the mouth of 
either. Guzman was «icn( to the quick-silver mines. 
Their heads weie set on the principal gates of the city, 
where they remained at the tmie that the story was wiitten. 


A Strange PnisoNrn.—In the inner court of the state- 
prison of Piorrc-Gucise, at Lyons, 1 saw an old man with 
a venerable aspect, walking with slow yet firm steps, 
whose uncommon height stiuck me forcibly. He was neat, 
but old fashioiieil iu his dress, and my conductor persuaded 
mo to talk to him, for be loved conversation. 1 began 
therefore by observing on the weather, and llie very re- 
markable situation ot the ca>«tle, but 1 soon led him to the 
lubiect of Ilia imprisonment. It is now sixty years,” he 
.said with a resolute tone, that I have seen nothing but 
tlf^e walls, and eighty-live that I have been in the world ; 
1 might have regained my fiecdoni twenty years ago, but it 
was then too late, and! continue here above, where at pre- 
BenC I am verv well off ; — I do not know that I should be so 
down below.’^ Of the cause of his imprisonment 1 inquired 
in vain ; only llius much 1 learned that he is of an illustri- 
ous family, and that he has never answered a single ques- 
tion upon tlie subject of his captivity~Mat£/i»im’i Letten. 
~[lf this poor prisoner had not lost his wits, he furnishes 
one of the most remarkable instances, on record, of the 
force of habit. He had got so used, in fact, to Ids prison, 
that he could not have borne to be out of it. The noveltv, 
and the being born, as it weie. a second time to a world 
which had become dilferent to him, would have fiightened 
him. Such things have been. It is said of an old pri- 
soner in the BastHe, when it was set open, that he re- 
quested to be taken Wk again to his cell. Such are the 
trials, but such also are the endurabilitits, ol humau 
nature.] 


PETRARCirS ACCOUNT OF A DREADFUL 
. STORM AT NAPLES. 

The late storin at Brighton? with its fonr-inch globes of 
hail-stones. and its windows battered ns with musketry, 
hab reminded us, not in those particulars, but in its having 
taken place by the sea-side, of a more awful tempest which 
had the above great poet for one of its spectators, and of 
which he has left an account to posterity. We take it 
from the “ Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples,'' which w# 
mentioned the other day as a work deserving greater pub- ■ 
licity than it appears to have obtained. 'I’lie tempest, the 
poet, the black night-time, the day as black, the earth- 
quake, the cavaliers coming as if to as'^ist at the obse- 
quies of their country,” the vvhite ghastly sea, ^d the 
lair queen with her ladies issuing forth harefoot and with 
dishevelled locks, to beg the mercy of heaven, make up a 
picture truly southern and appalling. It is only in cli- 
mates of general luxury and occasional violence that such 
combinations of beauty and horror lake place. -an 

" Petrarch ( says our author) had frequent coufengfices 
with Joanna during his stay at Naples at this period. 
These turned chiefly on literary subjects and inspired her 
with a high esteem for his abilities and woi th. Loving 
letters, she wished to attach him to her court, and under 
happier circumstances might perhaps have succeeded, hut 
being, as she afterwards herself expressed it, ‘a queen in • 
name only, without power to do good to any one,' she was 
obliged to content herself with appointing him, in imitation 
of Robert, her domestic, ehapiiii'i and almoner, an oifice 
possessed only bv people of distinclion, and to which 
some valuable privileges are attached. It i a remarkable 
circumstance that the letters patent for this c nployment 
hear date on the day of the most remarkable tempest by 
wliic.li Naples had ever been visited. This tempest was 
caused by a violent Sirocco* and was fell all lound Italy, 
and on ail the sliores of the Mediterraiieau, but more 
P'lrticularly at Naples. Petrarch’s deseiiplion of its 
effects iu that capital is pcculiarily lively and interesting. 

* This scourge of God, savs he, had been predicted a 
few davs before, by the bediop of a neighbouring island 
skillcMl 111 astrology. But as an astrologer never forelell.s 
the e.xaet truth, he had also predicted » hat Naples vfould 
be. destroyed by an caithquake, on the 25th of Novendier. 
This prediction had gamed so much credit, that the greater 
part of the populace, resigning every other thought, and 
expecting only immediate death, craved the mercy of 
heaven fur their sins. Others, however, derided the pro- 
phecy and the vain science of tlie astrologer. Between 
hope and fear, hut J confess rather more inclined to fear, 
for accustomed to inhabit colder climates I legarded a 
storm of thunder and lightning in winter as a phenomenon, 
and looked on that J now witnessed as a menace fiom 
heaven, ^on the evening of the 24tli 1 retired at an eaily 
hourtotiie convent of St. Lawience, wheie T lodged, 
having previously seen the principal part of the ladies of 
the metropolis, more mindful of the presaged danger than 
of decorum, running to and fro with bare feet and di.she- 
velled tresses, with their cliildren iu their arms, visiting 
the churches and bathing the altars with their tears, ex- 
claiming *• Mercy, Lord ! Have pity on us!’' 

** The evening wa«, however, more sercfi'e than oi di- 
nary : my servants after supper retired to rest : but I 
thought it best to observe how the moon looked, and 
opening tiic window 1 remained nt it till it set about mid- 
night behind San Martino. looking dim and surrounded 
with clouds. Barring the window, 1 laid myself on the 
bed, and after lying awoke a considerable, time, 1 was 
falling into a sound sleep when 1 was roused by the rum- 
bling of an earthquake, which not only burst open the 
windows and extinguished the light which I was accus- 
tomed to keep in my chamber, but shook the walls to the 
foundations. The calm of sleep being thus changed into 
fear of instant death, I went out into the cloisters where 
we groped about for each other in the dark, and exhorted 
one another to patience and fortitude. The brothers and 
the prior, David, (a most holy man) wh^ had risen to 
chaunt matins, terrified at the tremendous storm came with 
devout prayers and tears, and with crosses and relies and a 
number of lighted torches to the place where 1 was. This 
gave me a little courage, and 1 went with them into the 
church where we all threw ourselves on the ground and 
implored the mercy of heaven, expecting from time to 
time that the church would fall upon us. 'J'he terrors 
of that infernal night would take too long to narrate, and 

• A hot and cUwe south wind. 
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thouf^li the truth would much exceed anything I could 
say \et my words i^ould appear incredible. • 
“What bursts of wgter! — What wind! — W’hat 

flashings of lightning I — What awful re-echoing of 

the heavens !— What fearful trembling of the earth! — 
What horrible roaring of the sea !— and what groans of 
tiie assembled populace! It seemed as if by magic art 
the duration of that night had been doubled ; but at last 
morning iirrive<i, which we knew rather by con- 
.jTl ture than i)y any light it afforded. The priests then 
robed themselves to eclebiate mass, whilst we nut daring 
to raise our eyes to heaven, prostrate on the earth con- 
tinued to sigh, and pray, and weep. Day at length 
appeared, but scarcely less obscure than night ; the 
wailingft in the higher part of the town beginning to cease, 
we could hear frightful cries from the Strand. We also 
heard a number of horses prancing through the streets, 
we knew not what for. Kxclianging despair for hardiness 
1 mounted on horseback, determined to see what was 
gcii.ig Qii, or to die. Great God! When was such a 
sight overseen ! The most aged maiiiiers had never heard 
ot or seen any thing like it. In the middle of the bay an 
immense number of wretclies weic seen tossed about by 
the waves, who whiUt they endeavoured to gain the sbuie 
were driven by tiicir fury against the rocks, and appeared 
like so many eggs broken in pieces. All this space was 
full of drowned or drowning persons, and the shore was 
strewed with corpses and shattered limbs ; some with 
arms and legs broken ; same v^ilh their brains arirl some 
with their entrails protruding. Nor were the shrieks of 
the men and women who inhabited the falling houses 
close to the sea, less teriific than the roaiing of the sea 
itself. Where the day before we had gone to and fro on 
a dusty path, was now a sea moic daiigciuus than the 
straits of Messina, 'i’lic ocean seemed no longer to ob- 
serve the hounds which God has prescribed it; respccliiig 
neither the works of man nor those of nature, that im- 
mense causeway, which, as Virgil says, “ jirojects to 
break the rolling hdes,** was covered by the waves, as well 
as the whole of the lower town. You could not pass in 
the streets without the risk of being drowned. More than 
a thousand Neapolitan cavaliers came from all sides to the 
spot where we were, as if to assist at the obsequies of 
their country. This brilliant troop re-assuied me a little. 

" Jfl pcn«h," thought I, ** it will at least he in good 
company.’* But at the instant in which 1 was making 
tins reflexion, a terrible cry was set up around, that the 
ground on winch we stood was beginning to be submerged; 
the water had sapped the foundation, and wc retired in 
haste to the upper part of the town. Certainly it was 
beyond measure awful to mortal eyes, to behold the rig- 
ing of the heavens and the fury of tiie sea. A thousand 
mountains of water seemed to come from Ischia to Naples, 
neither black, nor azure, as in common tempests, but of a 
dazzling whiteness. 'I'he young queen now came out of 
her palace bare-footed, and with her hair flowing loose, 
about her, at the liead of aj^ immense troop of ladies in 
the same penitential disarray, and visited in turn all the 
churches of the Virgin Mother of God. 

“ But it wag not the virgin who was supposed at last 
to have calmed the fury of the elements, in the evening 
the storm ceased, when St. Nicholas, St. George, and St. 
Mark, shewed a fisherinaii at Wmice a boat filled with 
demons endeavouring to enter the port, who, at the com- 
mand of the saints disappeared, and a cairn immediately, 
ensued, as by their evil agency a storm had been raised. 
The malice of these imps of Satan effected no irreparable 
injury on shore, but it was far othel'wl^e at sea. Not a 
vesselin the port of Naples escaped, except one galley 
of malefactors, destined to be sent on the first expedition 
against Sicily, the forlorn hope of Nuplcs.” 

We may fairly conclude that Petrarch and his bril- 
liant band of cavaliers resorted to the palace of Joanna 
on the cessation of the storm : she was not likely otherwise 
to have thoug{|t of his letters patent, on the eve of this 
agitating day, and she was still less likely to sign them 
previous to her devout pilgrimage. Passing from one ex- 
treme to another, it is not unlikely that the halls of 
Castelnovo, were the scene of more real gaiety that evening 
than they had been since the death of good Robert. 

The damage sustained by the merchants of Naples from 
this storm, was estimated at forty thousand ounces of 
gold : the Venetian and Genoese trade was also so much 
injured by it, that silk and spices, and the products of the 
Uade of the Levant, rose from fifty to a hundred per cent. 


'behave put these interesting Barratives togetherf be- 
caiHe tfiey are short, and because they strike the same 
iiarinonimH note, -consideration for others. The second 
and third in particular (and we have attended to the righto 
ot cliiriax, and put the noblest last) are among tho best 
instances of virtue, pioperly so called ; tlia#is to say, of 
nioral force, -strength of purpose beneficently exercised, 
vve make no apology for the homelifieas of (he scene in 
Which the heroine makes her appearance. Rather ought 
we to apologise to her meiiinry lor thinking of apology: 
but sophistications are sometimes forced upon the mind 
bi a journalist. Virt^ can no more be sullied than the 
siiuheamc, let lier descend where she maV- Ami as the 
divine poet .says, in one of his variatioa.s upon a favourite 
sentiment, 

“ Entire affection scoroctli nicer hands." 

3 stories are taken from the work to which we have 
been so often indebted, and which has long been out of 
print, — the Lounger's Common Place Book. 

BClIOOl.-FRlENDblllP nBMrMUKltED. 

Sir Austin Nicholas, was a judge under the protcctoraee 
of Cromwell, concerning whom tho followlhg circum- 
stances are related. Having, while a hoy at school, com- 
mitted an offence, for which, as soon as it was known, 
flogging would be the inevitable punishment, his agitation, 
fioin a strong sense of shame or a peculiar delicacy of 
constitution, was so violent, that liis schoolfellow. Wake, 
an Ultimate as.>,ociate, and father of the Archhi-.liop, re- 
marked It with concern. Possessing stronger nerves and 
sensibility less exquisite, he told him that the discipline of 
the rod was a mere trifle, and insisted on taking on himself 
tho fault, for which after a mutual struggle of Ineiidship 
and generosity, he suffered a severe whipping. 

_ A fortuitous chain of events which often disperses school 
intimates and college chums into opposite quarters of tho 
globe, guided Nicholas thiougli politics and law, to a seat 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and confiimcd him a 
friend to tlie poweu that are. Wake, on ihe contrary, 
was a firm ro>alist and cavalier, whose zeal and activity 
rendeiing liiin highly obnoxious to his opponent's, he was 
seized, tried for his life, and condemned at Salisbury, by. 
his old acquaintance, Nicholas, who after a sepaiation of 
six-and-tweiity years, did not recollect Mr. Wake till ho 
came to pass the fatal sentence ; when the name catching 
his eye, a sudden conviction strengthened by a few leading 
questions flabhed on his mind, that the prisoner at the bar, 
whom he had just sentenced to an ignominous death, was 
no other than the fond friend of hU juvenile hours, those 
hours which, whatever he the colours of our late, we 
ahyays contemplate with a sacred, a serious, and inter- 
esting pleasure. I need not describe the slate of mind in 
which civil discord had not^holly obliterated gratitude 
and sympathy : he beheld wiln the most poignant emotion 
the forlorn situation of that faithful firm associate of his 
youth, who had undergone for him di.sgrace and stripes ; 
he saw, on every side, the hell hounds of war, and the 
mastifl’s of the law, waiting, with eager impatience, to 
drag the man he once loved to untimely death ; he hunied 
from the bench precipitately, to conceal his feelings, and 
burst into tears. 

But friendship, like other virtues, required the speedy 
and effectual proof of exertion, or it would have been 
counteracted by the din of arms or the malevolence of 
party fury. After much opposition from the loumi-heads. .. 
whom Mr. Wake’s behaviour had exasperated, a respite 
was granted, and Nicholas unwilling to risque a life he 
highly valued to the uncertainty of letters, and the dilatory 
tardiness of messengers, hurried immediately to London. 

He rushed to the Protector, and would not quit him, till 
sorely against Oliver’s will, he had obtained a pardon for 
his friend, against whom, fiom personal enmity or misre- 
presentation, Cromwell was peculiarly inveterate. 

The fortunate Royalist, from inattention, a magnani- 
mous or an affected contempt of death, was a stranger to 
the name and person of his judge, and knew not the pow- 
erful interposition in his favour. Nicholas, also, had re- 
served the precious, the important secret, in his own 
breast, till certain of success ; lest, by vainly exciting 
hope, he should only add new pains to misfortune. Re- 
turning without delay to Salisbury, he flew to the prison, 
gradually disclosed bis name and office to Wake, and 
producing a pardon, the friends sunk into each other’s 
arms, ^Nicholas overpowered by the bliss of conferring 
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life and c’omCort on one, for whom he had early experi- 
enced the most disinieresiing triend»lnp. — Wake unex- 
pucMly Mititclicd frqna death )>y discovering, perhaps, 
the Hrst fiieud ho ever loved, la a party whom lie had 
alivay-i considered a.s usuipern ul lawtul authority, as the 
wolvos and tigers oi his countiy. 

IIIK OU'ICIIMAV A.NU Ills HOIlSF. 

Curneliiis V oitcinad, si Dutcliinan, and an inhabitant of 
tli<; Cape ot' Oood< llojie, had an inlrupid pliilaulhrophy 
whu.'ii impelled Inrii to usque, and (as i\ uiiturtuuateJy 
pioved^ to lose his own lite in coiisetiueuce ol' heroic 
cHoi'ts to save the lives ut others. This geneiuus purpose 
in a great dcgiee he ejected in the year 1773, when a 
iJdtch sliip was diiveii on shore In a bturm near I'ahle 
Hay, not tai tioin the bouth River i'ort. Returning Iroiri 
a ride, the state ot the vessel, and the cues of the crew, 
strongly mterestcil him in their heinilf. Though uoahle 
to swim, he piuvided lumsell with a rope, and being mount- 
ed on a poweitul horsu remarkably mu.scular in its tonn, 
{iluiige<l with the noble animal into the sea, which rolled 
in waves sutficiently tremendous to daunt a man of com- 
mon fortitude. 'J'hia worthy man, with his spirited horse, 
approached the bhip*s side, near enough to enable the 
sailoth to lay hold ol the end of a coid, which he threw out 
to them; l>y this method, and their grasping the hoise's 
tasl, he was happy enough, utter leturuiug sevoral times, 
to convey iourleeii persons on sliore. 

But IQ the warmth of his heiievolencc, lie appears not 
to have bulliciently attended to the prodigious and ex- 
hausting otl'orls of his horse, who iii combating with the 
boisteious billows, and his accumulated burtlieiis, was ul- 
niobt bpent with fatigue, and debilitated by the quantity 
of sea-v*aLer, which m its present agitated state, could not 
be prevented from rushing in great quantities down his 
throat, in swimming with u heavy load, the uppeaiance 
ut a hur^e is singular ; lii*i torehead and nu'<iriis aie the 
only paits to he seen ; in this peiiloiis state the least check 
in his mouth is geiicrully con.adered us fatal ; and it was 
supposed that some of the half-drowned sailors, in the 
ardour uf.self>piescrvatioii, pulled the bridle inadvertently, 
fur the noble creature, lar superior to the majority of 
bipeds who harass and torment his species, suddenly dis- 
appeared with his master, sunk and rose no more. 

^ Tins utfectiiig circumstance induced the Dutch East 
Imlia Company to erect a monument to Voltemad s me- 
mory. They likewise uidered that such descendants or 
relations as he Icli, should he speedily provided for. 
Uefoio this intelligence reached the Cape, his nephew, a 
corporal in the service, had solicited to succeed Iniii in 
aliilleeniploynienl he held in the menagerie, but being 
refused, retired in cliagi ill to u distant settlement, wheie 
be died, befoie news of the Directors’ recommendations 
could reach him. While we lament Voltcniad’s fate, and 
the ungrateful 4rcatment Ins relation expciienced from 
the people ut the Cape, a ciwimsiance arises in our minds, 
which tends to render this iiiisfurtuiic still mure aggra- 
vating. In his bold and successful attempt to reach the 
ship, if this benevolent man, instead of embairassing him- 
Belt with a hazardous buithen fatal to them all, had only 
hroiiglil the end of a long rope w ith him on shore, it might 
have been lixed to a cable, whieii with proper help might 
have been diaggcd oil shore, and the whole ship’s com- 
pany saved wiiliuut involving their beuelactor and a noble 
aniiuai in destiuclion. 

lieUdISM OF A AlAID-SF.RVANl'. 

Cathcline Vassent, the daughter of a i'rcncli peasant, 
exlphiled at the age of seventeen, and in the humble < 
capacity of a menial, a proof ol intrepid, persevering syiii- ' 
puthy, which ranks her with the noblest of her sex. | 

A common scwer*^of cunaderable depth having been < 
opened at Noyon for the purpose of repair, lour men | 
passing by. late in the evening, unfortunately leli in, no 
precautions having been taken to prevent so probable an 
accident. It was almost midmghi before their situation 
was known, and besides the diiliculty of procuring assis- 
^nce at that unseasonable hour, every one present was 
intimidated fiom e.\poMng himself to .similar danger, by 
attempting to l■♦s;ue these unfortunate wretches, who 
appeared already in a state of suiTucatiun from tne mephi- 
tic vapour. ' 

Fearless or ignorant of danger, and irresistibly impelled 
by. the cries of th|ir wives and cliUdren who surrounded 
tli^ spot, Catherine A us.scnt, aservantof thiitown, insisted 
oihbeing lowered without delay into the noxious opening, 
and fastening a chord with which she had fiwnishcd herself 
pievious to her descent, round LWO of their bodies assisted 


by those above, she restored them to lif«> and (heir families ; 
but, in descending a second time,Jier breath ht gan to fail, 
and after effectually securing a chord to the body of a third 
man, she had sufficient presence ol mind enough, in a 
fainting condition, to fix the rope firmly to her own hair, 
which hung in long and luxuriant curls round a full but 
well formed neck. Her neighbours, who felt no inclina- 
tion to imitate her heroism, had willingly contributed such 
assistance as they could afford compatible witli sifety, and 
in pulling up as they thought the third man's body, wii^ 
equally concerned and surprised to see the alino-it lifeless* 
body of Catlieriue suspended by her hair, and swinging on 
the same cord. Fresh air with eau-de-vie soon restored 
this excellent girl ; and I know not whether most to ad* 
mire her generous fortitude in a third time exploring tho 
pestilential cavern, which had almost proved fatal to her, 
or to execrate the dastardly meanne.^s and sclffsli cowar- 
dice of the bye-standers, for not sharing the glorious dan- 
g'‘r. In consequence of the delay produced by her indispo- 
sition, the fourth man was drawn up a lifeless and irreco^i- 
verable corpse. •• 

Such conduct did not pass uiinoticed ; a procession of 
the corporation, and a solemn 'fe Deum were celebrated 
on the occasion ; Catherine received the public thanks of 
the Duke of Orleans, the Bishop of Noyon, the town 
magistrates, and an emblematic medal, with (:on>iderablo 
ppcuriiary contribulioiis, and a civic crown : to tln\se were 
added the congratulations of her own heart, that inodtima- 
hle reward of a benevolent mi^'d. — Jlunt's London 
Joiirnat, • 

RIANCA CAPELLO. 

The work upon which this abstract founded, is the 
Life by Sieb»*nkees, traiisl.ited by Lndgei. A work had 
appeared by Muller, written in a style ol riond lomance,'— 
an unmeasured land— to which Mr. I, obviou'*lv uiete 
in opposition. Tims ho hu'« tnlleii inin the oppi>->itn 
extreme, and would make Bianca Ihi- scap«;-gi).ii lor 
all the censures due to the intrigues and lollie^ with winch 
siie was any way connected. It will be seen that wo 
have taken a very different view of the subject , vvliieh 
we leave to the facts to justify. 

. The precise light in which wc sliould view the repu- 
tation of Bianca Capello is, at the picsent tiino, rather 
dilHcult to deteimine. While, on the other side, she 
IS assailed with the bitterest reproaches by her oppo- 
nents, her friends obscure their own defence of her by 
adulatory exaggeration. Much, however, that is urged 
against her, is referable rather to the porveited morals 
of the time, than to any personal deficiency of rectitude. 
She was one against many ; and yet even her greatest 
enemies cannot charge her with deeds so bad as many 
a w’oll-famed princess has committed ; on the other 
hand, her artfulness, with one exception alone, is always 
of a very equivocal nature and very like a charming 
kindliness and candour. If she made use of art, at 
least she had taste, wisdom,^and confidence cnougli in 
goodness, to base her cunning upon kindness and endear- 
ment. It i.s an easy but. a very dangerous and uncertain 
, plan, to test human action by motives, rather than coiise- 
I quences ; particularly when the heart that ftit tiio.se mo- 
I tivc.s, and the face that betrayed them, ha.s long ceased to 
' be, and we have no eye- witness to interpret that counte- 
nance but such as could neither see, nor speak disinterest- 
edly. Her most, credible delamer, her biolher-in-law. 
Cardinal do’ Medici, is at least stained with prejudice, 
inconsistency, and ingratitude. 

Bianca Capello descended from the Venetian liou.se of 
the Capidli, and spent her early days in strict confinement 
to her father’s palac , a.4 was then cu-toiiiary with tiie 
ladie-s of Venice. The nobles of Italy in tlio.>>e days, 
sometimes augmented their .substance by thrifty commerce. 
The Salviati, a celebrated Florentine family, so tradinir, 
held a counting- house in Venice, in the neighbourhood of 
the Capelli palace. In this counting-lioii'te wa< one 
Buonaveiituri, a man addicted to intrigue i tiie beauty of 
the young Bianca caught his eye, and he piiKued her. 

At church lie spoke to her, representing limiself as a part- 
ner in the house he served, and obtained lier afTection. It 
is rather to be imagined that that affection, as astonish- 
ment is said to be, was the effect of novelty upon igno- 
rance ; for Buonaventuri was a heartless man, not cal- 
culated to inspire a genuine attachment, May not this, 
by the way, have paved a road for Francesco's advances 
afterwards ? Their meetings continued till Bianca found 
herself unable to coaceal them much longer. Taking 
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some of her jeweU with her, she absconded from V|nice, 
with Jiuonaventuri. to whom she was married. Of course 
he had already been obliged ta apprise her of the decep- 
tion he had originally practiced upon her. I’hey sought 
refuge in Florence. 

For some time IJianca lived as secietly as she could, 
dreading the displeasure of her family, and the Venetian 
government. France-sco de’Medici was then Regent; 
hi 4 father, the GMud Duke, having withdrawn himself, in 
his old age, from all participation in public aftairs. By 
some means, for it is by no means certain how, he obtain- 
ed a sight of Bianca ; her beauty quite ensnared him ; and 
her art, (and most probabW that consisted in her real 
kindness an I engaging disposition,) made a constant lover 
of one naturally we.i'c, impetuous, and fickle. It has been 
asserted that he saw her one day as h.* was passing the 
house in which she Kvi-mI, some casual disturbance in the 
streets having dra.vn her to the window. The story is, 
however, very apocryphal. It appeals that Bianca for 
some timn resisted Francesco's advances. Her husband, 
as we have before said, was a heartless fellow, and had 
cruelly deceived her at the fii^t. It is little likely that she 
could really fe^d much lasting affection for him; he was 
coaise and cow.irdly. Franf'esco, on the contrary, has 
given many teitimoii'es of having a sincere and most 
duiabic attachment to Bianca; partly attributable, no 
doubt, to hei own atlractiven- S'^. This love lie made known 
toiler. It is to he remembered that Bianea was young, 
undercndetlfroin the threafciied , vengeance of her family 
and the Venetijn State, poor, and restraint. 'J’he con- 
nexion offered lier with Francesco, would be adefenco 
against lier dangers, it held out to her acceptance, powei, 
enjoyment, an I freedom ; the maritiers of the time, in Ii.m 
countiy especial I V, piesentcd little in the way of obstacle 
to such a connexion ; ami accordinglv Bianca Capello be- 
came the mistrcas of FraiicUeo de'iVIedici. 

At first the affair was kept a seeict, for about this time 
one of those curses of royal life, a political marriage, w.is 
III lienty, between Francesco and .Ioanna, tlle^isterof 
the Empress Maxiiniba.i. The icvivmg power of the Me- 
dici ha 1 excited tim jealmi-y of the iieighhouiing princes, 
and a marriage of the kind was necc^-^ary to preseive the 
importance of the family. When however the j)iin<*e was 
married, and caution was no longer ne ’CiNiiv, the con- 
cealment was le-ns carefullv preserved, and ultmritely 
Bianca was intioduced at court. Although the ilufchess 
never nppean to have been quite rccoiicaled to her con- 
sorts infidelity, she shared with otheis m yielding to the 
effects of Biancas fascination, tliough both irntahle and 
violent by natuie. At last however liei passion was too 
inucb even for Bianca s art an-l meeting her one day on 
the Luiigaino, she was about to desire her atteinlint^ to 
throw her into the river. A gentleman represented to her 
that this mu rdeioui impulse was suggested by the devil, 
and s!ie, being very supeistilious, was struck with re- 
pentance. 

Buonavenluri, made indolent by the honors accorded him 
by the prince, was so indiscieet as to boast of the favors of 
a lady of high family.two of xvhose par.imours had already 
paid the price oi their lives for a similar mistake. He was 
assassinated by her relations ; and the lady herself was 
the same night sliiin in her hed. To the la-it, though little 
regarded by him, nay, ticate«l always with uigr.ititnde, and 
roughnes'^, Bianca always shewed a lively consideration 
for her husband’s welfare ; ami had he listened to her re- 
presentalioas, he might have avoided his f.ue. Repeated 
insolence and insult, not a single transgression, had drawn 
upon him the revenge of the insulted parties. 

Francesco greatly desired a son. liad said that he 
would, r.ither than none, welcome even an illegitimate 
son. Bianca had only home a daughter toiler husband 

i wlio afterwards married a Tuscan nobleman.) J he Graiid- 
)utches 9 had onlv had daughters. Bianca artfully feigne«I 
heisulf indisposed, and finally produced a child as her 
own ; which, how-ever, was the child of a poor woman, 
procured by Bianc.i’s agents. Many suspected the fraud. 
Francesco was delighted ; and even when some years 
afterwards Bianca confessed the deception, lie still peislst- 
ed in looking up )n the child as his own. Bianca’s object 
in this deception is not very clear ; nor is it at all defensi- 
ble. If she desired to provide a male heir to Francesco, 
why confess the baud, as long as her husband continued 
to believe her ? Most probably, her object was merely to 
please him, without pioposing any definite end to be gain- 
ed ; she felt herself sure of his regard, the wish not to risk 
losing it by detection, with which she was continually 


threatened, enforced by regret at having ever deceived 
* him, made her rather forestall her enemies, and tell hvn 
with her bwn lips the worst he could hear; making the 
fiieriil, accuser, and culprit all in one, and drowning the 
deceit in greater ingenuousness. If she were artful, this 
was alvyays the drift of her art. If she struggled, and con- 
quered it, it was always with kindness, and womally gentle- 
ness. She has been accused of some tyrannical and bloody 
deeds in conducting the fraud,— K>f making away with her 
own agents, ^but there is not a credible word in the evi- 
dence of th It kind, and such proceedings were quite incon- 
sistent wall the genius of her alleged artfulness. Don 
Antonio, the child, wsw legitimated many years after- 
wards, by Francesco. “lis legitimation wasf revoked by 
Ferdinand on his accession to the throne, but presently 
restored ; and Ferdinando ultimately procured him the 
grand prior-ship of the order of Malta. 

In the year 1578 the Grand -Dutchess died. She had 
not lon^ ? een dead, when Francesco determinqil to fulfil a 
vow he had made during his life-tiiiic, to wed Bianca. His 
decision was much op])osed by his confessor, and many of 
his friends; but he more regarded Bianca's saiilos and 
tears, than the etiquette of courts of priesthood. Ifi-i deter- 
mination was strengtiiened by the tender and soliqjtiidinoiis 
caie with which she mused him through a fit of illness. 
On the morning of the fifth of .June, 1.579, Bianca entered* 
hi- apnitment, to ask, if he wished to cat ; " No,” said he, 

“ 1 feel no appetite.'’ '* Well," replied Bianca, ‘‘accept 
at least this egg from me as a present; cal it, it will cer- 
tainly do you good." Fiaiicesco ate the egg, and sai I to 
her: " I feel a great deal better and thank you for your 
present. I have been a debtor to you this long while, and 
tfiat debt I now, in return for your kindness, dis.'lfarge. 
Here, take my hand; yon are inv wife." They were on 
the same day secretly married. The marriage was kept 
very private during the mourning for the late Grand- 
Diitchess. Nohod V wn.s surpiised at Bianca's li.iving 
apartments assigned her in the palace, because a report 
prevailed, that she had been appointed governess of the 
young princes.ses. 

At the expiration of the proper time it was publicly an- 
nounc*ed. Cardinal Fenlinainlo seems to have received 
intelligence of tlii> marriage some time before U was pub- 
licly known, lie had, indeed, long suspected this step, 
from his brother’s aversion to a match with another prin- 
cess, and his reconciliation with Bianca. But he bad not 
been applied of their actually having contracted a matri- 
monial connection till towards the middle of the year 
157}). The illness of Ids brother at that time called him to 
Florence, when ho perceived that Biauca nivvr left the 
Graml-Dukc, whom she attended with the mo‘*t as^uluous 
perseverance. 'J’lio Cardinal having asked him the cause 
ot this particular attachment, the Grand-Duke confessed 
that they were secretly marrieil. Ferdorindo conce.ilcd his 
resentment, and returned to Rome, as soon as the recovery 
of his brother would permit ins departure, without ever 
disclosing to any one his opinion on the bubject. 

Fr-incesco and Feidinando bad nevei agreed ; on the 
contrary, ihuir qiiaircls were frequent and biller. Fran- 
cesco wa.s an incondderale impulsive person ; Ferdinando 
proud and iiiiscible ; not unkind, but hard, and little 
softened bv sentiments of affection. It was undoubtedly 
to Bianca’s interest to keep iric.nd'j with Ferdinando ; 
but it must have required more than common temper to 
do so, even following her interest, with so headstrong and 
ungrateful a pur-son as the Cardinal. As soon as Bianca 
was in power, she sought his friendship. The Caidinal^ 
on his part, did nut hold back ; and many wi re the bene- 
fits that he derived from her kindness. ^ Her intercession 
often procureil him money from his brother, wherewith 
to make a figure. Her gentleness and quick kindness 
made them many limes reconciled ; nay, almost her l.ist 
act was reuniting the dissevered brothers. And yet (lie 
Cardinal denied her virtues, persecuted her very cerpse, 
and blazoned her failings, after her death. Pride i-i said 
to be the meanest of passions. The Cardinal's pride made 
him ungrateful, cowardly, and mean. He accepted 
favours trom the hand he abused, he strove to injure when 
his interest was not at stake, and forgot every benefit re- 
ceived, when hostility was hw readiest way to aggrandize- 
ment. 

After her marriage, Bianca was createi a " Daughter 
of the Republic," i>y the Venetian senate, a title which 
put her upon an equality with the princesses of Italv* 
and crowned as such with a ducal crown i &nd shortly 
after crowned Graud-Dutchess of Tuscany. Her marnagt 
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was imincdi'Uely followed by a fresh reconciliation be- 
tween the (xrand Dj^ and his brother, brought about 
entirely by her addreifs. Still Fcidmando Kared lest 
Bianca should now present Francesco with a, legitimate 
heir ; for the surviving sou of Joanna, a very weakly boy, 
was the only barrier between lain •uid the throne, in case 
of Francc-^'o’s decease. A very delicate and important 
disputed treaty with the court of Mautua, concerniDg a 
marriage betweerf Vmcenzio, the Duke of Mantua's son, 
and the princo'is Kleonmn of Tusf'any, vas uiriotig the 
tilings to which her nddicss gave a tinppv curiclusiuri. 
It was ever her po)i<-v to conciliate every one, and gain 
her ends hy persuasion and gentleness, il this were art. 
a little more*' such w lubl hardly^ make politicians less 
humane, or cverv body less happy. 

Her man K'd life was past in this wav. varied only hy 
hopes and douhts of having a son, which her hush ind 
ar.ltuilly desired. Her cleverness in resolving political 
discords, :iud uniting angry powers, obtained for her the 
admiration of Hope Sixtus V., who was about to pay the 
couit of Tuscany a viut, out of complidient to hi;i, when 
his intentions were frustrated by the death of Fiancesco 
(oil tlie l.>tb AugiiU, 15B7,) of an intermiltent fever, fol- 
lowed in j> tow iiours by her own, of the like disoider. 
France.sco was aged forty, ITianca forty-five. 

“ Many stories were circulated concerning the manner of 
her dcaili ; some saying that she had attempted to poison 
the caidinal in a tart ; that the cardinal suspecting, she 
was obliged to eat of it hciself, in order to save lier fame, 
and that bei husband ate witu her. Others said ilie 
cardirral himself had poisoned the tart, and as soon as the 
poi>on hail taken eff o*t, h-.ul locked his brother and hisiei 
into a*'b<id-iooui, sufferi ig no one to enter to asdst them, 
'i’hesc reportii are however all groundless, and on iheir 
free absurd, and inconsistent with the characters of the 
parties conceriicd. 

'I'hus died Bianca Capello, originally a private gentle- 
woman, then the wife of a man of obscure origin, then the 
mistress of the regent prince, and evontiiallv his wife, and 
dutchess, and one of the most infiuenir.il per^ionagcs 
among the petty states of Italv. What were the means 
she po^sc-ised to attain this eminence? Not family un- 
portaucc. — Not wealth.— Not fame, and high estimation. 
— Was it beauty in the first instance? -Ciranted; bin 
buautv is transicuit, and produces no lasting nupre^sion of 
any kind. It was then her good sense, her ready percep- 
tion of difficulties, and the means to overcome them, sup- 
ported by an unfading patience and a happiness of temper, 
that (xulasted eveiv opposing passion in the struggle for 
pO'Ver. She conciliated the hostile, subdued the haughty, 
fix 'd the tickle, clieerod the diseouteiited, and reconciled 
the quarrels of all aioiind by means of this inexhaustible 
store of kindlinesj, wiiiuh was perpetually called upon, 
and always given out with liberal .md urgent bounty. 

QUEKN MAHGAllKr OK NAVARRE’S EN- 
TRANCE INl’O FORf D’DSSON. 

The following sprightW bit of narrative is from anew 
liistoric.il novel pist piiblUlied, entitled •* llenrie Qnatre., 
or ihr Dtiiji of the Le.amie." Afargaret, who moie upon 
her own account than as the wife of the Huguenot King 
of Navarre, is in a stite of opposition to the court of her 
brother Homy the Third, tricks the Governor of iJsson 
out of his post by the help of the vanity of his Sene chal, 
which is here excellently portrayed. The whole novel 
(we say it in a spirit of real respect, and ouinfnoiii- 
T^diousriess ) is a remarkable proof of the progress of know- 
ledge amoug those whose education Ims not been very 
scholarly. Evideifces to the latter effect lurk here and 
there, forming a singular contrast with the author’s ge- 
neral command of words, even of the most .scholarly na- 
ture. The f.iult of the book is that it is loo much spun 
out, and de.ils in details not commensurate with the im- 
jiortance of what is going forwaid. The parsing introduc- 
tion of Braintome is very pleasant. 

Navarre vvas known to be in Auvergne, and thither the 
happy travellers proceeded in search of him, ariiving be- 
fo^ D’LFsson in the manner we have just rebated. A 
brilliant idea entered the mind of Margaret, when slip 
beheld the lofty rocks on which the toriress was built, its 
impregnability and romantic sue ; but, without communi- 
cating her Budflen remive, she simply requested the 
Baron to ask De C oeuvres, the hospiuhty of the castle 
for a daughter of France. 

Flushed with her scheme, she drew asidd the curtain on 
approaching the gate-tower, and at the expected presence 


of the,pld governor ; but in his place stood the smirking 
and bowing Pomini, who was dazzled \Vith the beauty of 
the fair 'voyagers, and quite forgot the graceful Gabrielle* 
Margaret smiled inwardly at his oiiiciousuess, but she saw 
at a glance that he was her own, and might be moulded to 
her puipose. This was sufficient to induce her to return 
Ilia civilities with conde^'ension, and make him the proud- 
est of men. He already hincied himselt Monsieur L'lsle 
dll Marais,* and even went so far as to presume on 
possible acquisition of a baion's coronet and mantling, jm 

The coitego parsed into the interior court, where the 
Queen and Emilie alighted and weie conducted by the 
eniaptnied Seneschal into the hall. Great wa^ the in» 
dign.Ltioii of the loyal governor, wiieii one of tiie pages ran 
tomiorm him that bis visitor was the Queen of Navarre \ 
but as It was too lato to proceed to the court -yaid, where 
he could only dispute with his servant the honour of the 
reception, he wisely resolved to take up a position with his 
daughter iti the saloon of state, and in order to increase 
the group, the page was desired to bring his fellow imme- 
diately, that tliey twain might be in readiness to do 
honour to loyally, and icflecta propei dignity on the rank 
of the governoi . 

But tor this ((u/pr/'ctoMhcre was more than abundant 
time ; lor Poniini indulged in liis usual artifice with visi- 
tors. of I'ondiu ting ilicm through the entire suite ol rooms 
of the castle, ere lie inlrodiiced them to the Alarquis ; 
commenting the while on the antique beamy ol the tiir- 
niiiite, the lolly proportion oi I*, chambers, and the bislo- 
iic.il imporlaiit'c oi ihe loyal clr.ileii'i. 

“ Slay t May ! Monsieur s.iid the i.i .'ued Que'^n of 
N.iv.ine ; “ h.is not the Marquis a fair d.uigi Icr -a pearl 
ot pure ? Let us not delay in doing her honour.” 

“ Hci b"HUly can only be eclqned by the bright lumi- 
n.ir ICS before whom I now stand'” icplicd the a^widuous 
and crafty Seneschal : “ and your M.ijesty sliall sue lier 
soon.” 

But Monsieur Poruiiii had somelbin ' yet in store foi his 
new friends, ere their eyesweie bli;-s'‘d with the presence 
of the Lady (jabrielle. To llic •siiijnisc ot the Queen and 
her suite, he opened a small door behind tlie tapestry of 
the hast clianibur, and dinappeared from view ol his visi- 
tors, but soon returned with a bundle of torches, which 
wen* speedily lighted. 

“What! loiches in day-tirne!” cried Maigaret m 
.surprise. 

“ Vour Majesty must consider that it is the fa.ult of the 
architect, not mine,” replied the obsequious Sencsc.hal. 

Any one but l)e Nevailles would have dissuaded the 
Queen fVom pioreeding further, but Ins cuiiosily and love 
of eccentricity were ileeply interested in the di noiienRUt 
of this strange proceeding, and he re-olved to let the 
Scne-schal goto the full length of hib line. 

The tapestry was put aside, and one by one following 
each other, the visitants passed through the narrow dooi- 
wdy, and enteied on a stone galleiy or comdor. 'I’he 
light of the torches displayed the rudeness ot ilie iiiiiooni y, 
and the awful prison-likc gloom ot the gallery, 'i he loyal 
paity begdu to doubt the sinceiity of their guide. 

“Is J)e C(»uvres a heiinit?” exclaimed JMargaret ; 
“ does he live in a cell ?” « 

Potnini made no reply, for ho was preparing for his 
last effort. 

Suddenly he stopped, and waved aloft his torch, com- 
manding the attendants to do the same. At his mvilatiou 
the paity appioached the spot whereon he stood, but were 
awe-struck with the .seeming horror ol their position. 
They were no longer mclosed betwetn the walls of the 
pllery, but found themselves standiitl; on a balcony pro- 
jecting into the murky space. Above and lieneath was 
utter Xaikncss : — the pai iial dim atniosipbere of light which 
surrounded them, was just sufficient to make the awful 
gloom visible. 

De Nevailles caught hold of the Seneschal. “Why 
this mystery V said he, uot knowing whether it were piu- 
dent to express alarm. 

Look I” exclaimed the Seneschal, beckoning the 
parly to approach the iion railing wliicli skilled the balco- 
ny. Impelled by mingled curiosity and dread, Margaret 
and her friends ventured to obey Pomini's bidding. 

“ Now watch the descending light !” exclaimed the 
mysterious functionary and at these words, he and hu 
domestics threw their torches into the aby<s. 

The glaring whirling meteors as they fell, illuminated 
the cavernous side of the descent, and impressed the awc- 

* A title which he wished to obtain in order to elevate his 
atoch.* £n. 
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struck gazert with tciror of the dreatlful gulf oveg which 
they stood. After mdiiy a mazy gyration, the lights reach- 
ed the bottom, and burned flickeringlyin the abyss. 

The group sur^^eyeJ them fiom above with awe. 

“ iiometlnng -^Innes close to the red light of the furthest 
torch !” cried Do Nevailles, who w.ih tlie first to break 

“ Very likely^" -^aid Pomini, in a careless tone, “ the 
skdls are scattered about in profusion.” 

* A cry of hoiror arose from the fair living dames at thw 
•annouu'M^nient; nor was their dread diminished by Uisco- 
veiing that they were now in total liaikness. 

“by Si. lluhert!” exclaimed tl»e baron, “ it would 
only he domgjiistiec to throw you to the spirits beneath 
'J’cli us? \Yhdt means this, oi you hhall rue vour mischiel. 

“ VVhere tho^c toiclios bum aie the liuiigeoin of 
D’Us^on,” replied Pomiui; “ there, his Majesty, Louts, 
lueelevimtn of that name, of happy memory, kept the 
stale pi [..oners, whose tieasou was manih st. \ oui Ma- 
jesty s ancestor,” coiiliuued the Sene..i hal, ^pc.Aiug to the 
V^iieen of Navarre, " was a wise prince— no one could 

escape fioin these depths.” . . „ • , 

“ Let us away Iroiri the horrid sight, cued the Qneei'. 
who had retained the hand ot Emilie out of tfur.^ 

“ Thee is no daiigei from this conceiicd whisper- 
ed Do N'ev allies, who was cloac to MademuiHolle, 

As the road w.is straight, no great difficulty whs found 
by the visitors m giopnig rheir w.iy out ol the gallery into 
the genial liglit ol day, .lad the warm tapeslned chamber, 
but theii angei now vented itself against the Seneschal ; he 
was surrounded by a circle ol iiifiuiHtors, who tliieateued 
him v^ ith eveiy punishnient they could think ol. 

“ 11 J had been aiixiou-i only to revenge an insult to rny 
sovereign,” said i)e Nevailles, “ your body would have 
been tiling after the torche.s. * 

Jiut why show ns these ounosities when the Marquis 
is waiting 1” exclaimed Maiguret, wlio could not ropiess 
uhirnlonl the hingulai occuiicnco. 

Pomini. who was taken offi his guard by the cheerful 
«!peeeh ot the (xHieen, n-plied with naivoie, “ that since t ie 
V isit of 1 he .A bbe bouideille de biaiilome to J) L’j'scn, he 
hail taken his advioo, v\h»ch wa*. to display the dieary 
depths of the prison caverns to visitois, ore he iiitroaucca 
them into the presence of the Lady Gabm-dlo, (-"At *•«« 
lighl.some beauty iniglit strike liei beholders vvith all the 
foico of intebse contrast.” . 

A peal ol laughlei lollowed this explanation, which 
was uttered in a louo wluch at once displayed the vanity 
and weakness of the hcneschal, at the same tunc that it 

bespoke the hincenty of the iiiipul'-e. „ 

“Ah! the Abbt J)o bianimnc h a man I levcrencc. 
said l)e Nevailli's ; “Ins wit kavo-^a rough mark on 
oveiy softer mind itcoims in colli'.ioii with. 


A SEIllOirS JOivK SEKlOl^l.V llETURNED. 

rFr-nii t'le “ Familiar kctn'r.sol Jaioos llciwell. Ks'i.” tin' lir,t 

P'li.iii.ii writer of tliar kiii.l in ihu laiii;u.ui-. He wa- the 

S.iiol aclor!;yuiaii 111 i;.i.riuartliansniic. was horn about 

IfiUi;, and wa.s in employ imml under < liarl.;!* i. aua ii.| 

When tlie Duke of Alva was in bru-sels, about the 
In-mumc of the tumults in llic Nclheilamk, he had .<*^0 
liovv ri betoie Hul.d in Flandoi.s , .uid tliem xvas n pjoyo-st 
marshal ui hi» army who vva.s a lavounte of his, and this 
wrovost hud pul some to death by secret coriinii:,smn tiom 
the Duke, riiero was one Captain bolea m 1 be army, 
who was an mtimale friend of the provost s ; and one 
ovcniiig late he went to the captain’s tein, and biouglit 
with him a coiitessor and an execulicuci, as it was his 
custom, lie lold the captain he was come to execute 
his excellency’s cnmmission and mariul law upon him. 
The captain started up suddenly, his hair staiidm; upiighl, 

and being struck with ama/.e.nierit, asked him, Whciein 

have 1 offended tlm duke !” i ho provost answeied, 
“ Sir 1 am not to expostulate the business with you, but 
10 execute my cotoiiiissiun ; theieloie 1 pray prepare youi- 
self. for there arc your ghostly father mid executioner. 
So he fell on his knees before the priest, and having done, 
and the hangman going to P^f the halter about his neck 
the provost threw It away, and breaking into a laughter, 
told him, ” there was no such thing, and that lie had done 
this to try his courage, how he would bear the terror ol 
death.” The captain, looking ghastly at him, said. 
“ then, sir, get you out of my tent, lor you have done me 
a very lU office.” I’lie next morning the said captain 
bolea, though a young man about thirty, had his hair all 


I 


turned gjray, to the admirarion of all the world, and the 
Dukeof Alva himself, who ^ucstiQuud him about it;*but 
he vvouffictujf'fss notiiing* The novt year the duke was 
rccalleii, and in his journey to the court of Spain, he was 

10 pass iiy Sdrago^sa ; and this capUiti Boiea and the 
provo-r went .ilong with him, as his domestics. The 
duke being to rcpo.se some days at Sarago^4, the young 
old captain Bulea told liim, “that thgre was a thing in 
that town worthy to be •.ten by his excellency, which 
was a eaia de loco, a hcdlam house, such a oim as tliero 
was not the like lu ClirMfiiidom." “ Well,” said the 
Duke, “ go and tell the warden 1 will he there to-uiorfow 
in the aitornoon.” I'lm captain having obtajned this, went 
to the warden, and tola him the duke's inteiitioii, ainl that 
the chief occasion tb it moved him to it was, that he had 
an unruly provost about him, who was suliject oftcii- 
tiuie:* to tits of fren/y ; and because he wished him well 
he had tried divers means to cure him, but all wuulil not 
do, th' • fore ho would try whel her keeping him idose 111 
Bedlam fur some days would do him .my good. '1 he next 
(lav the ilukc came with a ruffimg triiiii of captains after 
him, .unongst whom waj the .s.iid piovo.Nt veiy -.hiniiig and 
tine , being (MiLiir(>d into the house about the duke’s 
pei.son, captain bnlea told the warden, puiiifing at the 
provost. '* tliat’s the man tlie waiden tnok lum aside 
into a dark lobby wlieic he had placed some of his men, 
vviio mullied him in hi!» cloak, sci/ed upon Ins sword, and 
hiuiied him into a dungeon. I he provost had lam there 
two niglils and a day; and aflouxunls it happened iliat 
a gentleman, (‘omin \ out of fmosity to sec the Iumno, 
pei'piid into a small grate wheie the provost \v.n. The 
provost coniurcd him a- lie was a Chiistimi, to 410 and 
tell t ho Dnkeol Alva his provost was tin rc confined, nor 
coold he imagine why. Tlu* gcnllcniaii did his en and; 
and tlie duke being .istonishoil, sent tor the warden with 
his piisoner ; tlie w.nilcn brought the provost iiiciUMpo, 
full of St raw . .ind leathcis, madmnri'iike heloio the duke ; 
who at th(‘ sight ot him hurst into laiiithlci, asked the 
waidcn wl»y he h.nl made him pikonerf “ Sir,” said 
the warden, “ it w is by viiliio of vour excellency’s corn- 
nii'isinn. brought me by captain boiea, wlio stepped foilh 
and told the rliiko, ‘‘ Sir, yon liave asked me oft how these 
bans of mine gievv so suddenly gray : 1 have not revealed 

11 to any .soul bipailiiiig ; but new I’ll loll your cxeellen- 
cy,” arul so lebifod the pa-sage m I'landeis; and added, 
'* J have beootvoi • itu e heating mv In. iins to know howto 
gel an cuu.il revenge of hinj, lui inaknig me old before my 
nine.” 1 hi; duke wa- so well plea»(‘d with the sloiy, and 
tile witfmess of the levur.ge, that he insnle them both 
frnmds ; and the gentlem in who told mo this pnssae.e, said 
that tlie said e iptain i'xdoa is now alive, and could nut 1 a 
lfcS.s than ninety yeais oi age. 


LINLS, • 

si,i 10 Mosie MV r/tNRv n. bishop. 

Lot not a Ixll be toil d, or tear be shed 
When 1 am dead. 

T.fl no night-dog with dieary howl. 

Or I’ha-tly sli.ick of hnding owl, 
iUake hai'h a change so calm, so hallowed. 

l.iiy not my bed 

With yews, and ncvcM-ldoondng cypresses, 
but under trees 

Of .simple flower, and oduiuus breath — 

The liutc and dog-rose -ami beneath 
Let pnmiose cups give up then honey'd lees 
To suiikbng bees ; 

Who all the shining day, while labofliing 
Shall (blnk and ^ing 
A requiem o’er my peaceful giave ; — 

For 1 would cheerful ciniet liave,— 

Or no noise ruder than the 11 liner's wing 
Or 1 ) 1 00 k fiiiTgliiig. 

In harmony I’ve liv'd— so let me die, 

That while ’mul gentler sounds this slicll doth lie, 
The spirit aloft may flout in splmr.il harmony.^ 

ClIARLkS CovVntN UlARKE. 


CoNVf RsxTiON OK AIK'S OF (jiMC*. — I he g’cut Colbcrt 

paid d pretty compli'iient to boileau and Kiciiie. i bis 
minister, at hi< villa, was enjoying tne conversation 
of our two poets, when the arrival ot a prelate was aii- 
iiouiiced ; lurmng quickly 10 the sei vaut, he said, “ Lot 
him be .shown eveiy thing except my;)'.')!, ~—DJsruelis 
Curwsitieiof Literature, 
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THE “ HANS SACHS ' OF DOVER. 

*' f '■ 

[ The follnwin? letter and verses, some of which Ve have 
ratracted from machloni^r poems, allexhibitini^aiealpower 
atruiririiJitf with conventional forms of language, will apeak 
for thcmsolvoB. All wo sliall say to the author is, let him 
stick to his inide and his verses too, for thus he will reconcile 
duty and pleasure, and help the world to learn how noble 
and manly a thing ia every useful employment, and capable 
of being associated with elegant recreation. We must own 
that we cannot patnmizo the keeping of bii^s in cages, any 
more than we would the keeping of a man in one, if birds 
were lords of the creation, and found of catching Brahaius 
and Catalanin ; but wo publi.sh the verses connected with it, 
partly because pf their freshness, and partly to show how the 
kindest and most rellecting natures may be led to give into a 
custom without thinking of it— nay, even while pitying its 
victims. But nur author will tell us, perhaps, that he did not 
Imprison the bird ; ho only found it imprisoned, and retained 
it so. There is a perplexity in that point, wo acknowledge ; 
but the custom should be discountonanced, especially by the 
considerate. Imprisonment is a inolaiicholy state for any crea- 
ture ; but, of all creatures, a winged one is surely the most 
unht for it. Suppose Mr. D. writes somh versos on tUat view 
of the subject t j 

Dover I August 31, 1834. 

Sir,— Tl/e account you have given in one of your late 
lumbers, from ‘ Carlyle's German Literature,* of a 
“ Guild of Poets !” in Niirmberg, and the circumstance 
of one of my own culling, the re^ubted Jlans Sachs, 
being the prime head of the fraternif^, led me to think of 
my own attempls in the same way ; and as I have no de- 
sire to be *M>.^ft standing on my own basis a singular 
product,'* as was the honest German, 1 have, through the 
opportunity of a friend going to London, n'solved to try if 
1 could base myself— through a shoemaker— on the fa- 
vour of the * London Journal,* and liiid some seat- 
room ** for the few pieces 1 have herewith forwarded for 
the purpose. Believe me, Sir, the haidihood of this at- 
tempt 1 know well; i know (and yet, alas! too poorly 
know) who is to scrutinize my pretensions ; and have 
some conception of the manner in whicli an Kditor is 
haunted by ** Poets !’* and must be haunted, notwithstand- 
ing a thousand letters of Goethe's were to be reprinted, 
to keep the ** order'* in some sort of abeyance. Ail this 
1 know well, and as proof to you that J, like the rest, am 
not to be easily deterred, 1 do as 1 do, and await with fear 
and trembling the awful result of your answers to Corres- 
pondents, winch, though couched with such art and deli- 
cacy ! are yet, 1 surmise, in all cases, not without tiieir 
bitter., 

1 am Sir, your admirer, 

and as such your grateful 
and must obedient servant, 

J. D. 

P. S. I hope under^the circumstances in which 1 write, 
you will excuse all that may be excusable, and set my 
errors down, not so much to an inability of knowing better 
as to a want of an oppurtunity of ever being put in the 
way of knowing. Like the spider, I have been compelled 
to spin from my own in-gatherings, never having the aid 
of another as to the taste or solidity of my manufacture. 

1 have weaved my own woof like the which in Gray, and 
must be content with its quality, indiffeieiit or absolutely 
bad, as it may be ; there is no choice —for myself there is 
not, but with you the matter is otherwise. 

A biiid’s xnowleoge. 

Could*st thou but tell to me, my pretty bird. 

The now sole cheercr of my passing liomo, 

What in the far-off fields to thee occurr'd. 

When there, Ibe live-long day, thou us’d to roam, 

*T would make, I think, sweet verse ! 

* • • * « « 

Tell what thou’st witness’d in thy freedom’s day. 

And happy will thy bondage lighter seem ; 

As oft the soul, when pleasant fancies play. 

Creates again fresh being in its dream : 

Come tell the charming tale ! 

How thou did’&t looltupon the opening morn, 

As starting from tliy rest within some tree,. 

And saw the sun glint o'er its blushing bourne, 

And forcing into life, all gallantly, 

Making the dark clouds fall ! 

• % * • • • 

TO MY ROBIN ON HIS SINGING BY CANOLPLIGHT. 

• • • • » 

Whence comes, sweet thing, this wond'rous confi- 
dence, 


Soft singing in a light thou ne’er could’st know, 
When thou did st nestle in the hedge-row's fence. 

To slumber on till day again might grow? 

Whence comes it, or who taught thee thus to via 
With the far famous sorcerer of the night I 
Or seek’st thou with the poet but to try 
ilowtbou can’st, too, promote thy own delight, 
Finding employment in the bosom strain 
That comes in lonely hour to soothe one’s paiql ^ ^ 
SONNET. 

[On seeing a Rainbow stretch acro.ss the Channel 
from Dover to the opposite Coast of France, ^Satur* 
day Evening, August 30, 1834.] 

Maguiticeiit LMienomenon I with thee ' 

Can aught of beauty in this wo. ld compare, 

As now thy proud arch runneth o'er the sea 
In all its mixture of rich cohiurs rare I 
Thrown superb 'g linst the concave ivens, there I 
Thou send stthy brilliance down ou eitiiei side 
On llritain and the Gaiil-land o'er the wave. 

As they in peace were ever to abide. 

Oh ! bow of iMercy ! be thou then nu- giii le 
To keep this feeling worshipp’d, for 'twill save 
The Nations from much wrong and hurtful pride. 

And many a worthy one from timeless grave. 

Let thou, or seen, or not, be understood 
As the bright type of universal good I 


DAY AND NIGHT. 

Lightness and veiled Darkness, sisters twain. 

Hold momentary converse morn and eve : 

Lightness attended by her gorgeous train 
Of sunbeams, and that single star, whose reign 
Lasts longest in the sky. The Pleiads grieve 
Around the grace of Night ; Orion mourns. 

And dim A returns pours his flowing urns. 

The comet’s lurid homage decks her brow ! 

Upon the mountain iieights the sisteis meet, 

W hen glisicniiig peari-'jews cool their glowing feet. 
They part — where venturous vessels never plough 
Old Ocean’.s utmost waves. — 'Tis very sweet 
To conjure up their greeting'^, voicelcsK given— 
Farewells, and welcomes, blush'd across the heaven ! 

J. H, 


A Moderate Food. — How haid is the case of the 
foreigner among us, who often with a seuii uent on his lips 
that elicits our applause, draws down our laughter, per- 
haps in spite of us, by an uncouicioiis violation of the 
king’s English. I'lie French and Italians are certainly 
more amiable than we are in this respect : they can listen 
with an imperturbable thoughtfulness of allowance; but 
we appeal to the candid reader, whether the fallowing 
would not have been irresistible with most of us. An 
Englishman talking with a German fiieiid, a man ot a 
remarkably pbilosophical cast of mind, and fond of clothing 
his sentiments in the graces of classical aVusioii, the dl^- 
course happened to turn upon the mortifications to which 
those subject themselves who seek aftor the vanities of 
this world. Our fiiend Wtis for a stoical independence, 
and had Diogenes in his eye. “ For mine self,” he 
exclaimed, with rising entlmdosm, i should be quite 
contentment for to live all my days in a du6, eating no- 
thing else but unicorns !*’ (acorns.) 
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(^ristnal Urtides. 

A DREAM. 

• 

It is difficult for us entirely to divest ourselves 
of any train -of thought, in which the mind has 
been long and pleasantly engaged. The composi- 
tion of the Essay on|" Reading”* naturally led me 
to meditate on the great improvements which the 
human mind was capable of receiving, and from 
thence my imagination became busied in tracing 
the various passions which in turn obtain posses- 
sion of it. In the midst of my reverie I fell into a 
slumber, and as every author, of whatever grade 
or description, has the ])rivilege of dreaming at 
pleasure, 1 shall take the liberty of recording for 
the amusement of the reader, the vision which then 
presented itself. 

I thought that I was standing on the borders of 
a vast garden, overgrown with flowers and plants, 
and herbs of every hue and description, but withal 
scattered about in so confused and irregular a man- 
ner, and disposed with such a total want of care 
and method, that the place had rather tlie appear- 
ance of a gay wilderness, than of an artificial par- 
terre, and the spectator could not help regretting, 
that no pains were taken to cuKivate a spot on 
which nature had bestowed such a profusion of 
beauties. At my right hand stood a man of vene- 
rable aspect (such a guide as usually presents him- 
self in visions of this description) who informed 
me that this was the ** Garden of the Human 
Mind.” 

In the midst of the garden, I perceived a female 
seated on a rude throne composed of logs and 
stones, and rubbish thrown together without 
either art or ornament. Her features, when 1 
first beheld her, were far from being unpleas- 
ing. Nay, she possessed a kind of simple 
gracefulness, that was rather agreeable, but 
which seemed to proceed more from her ex- 
treme youfh than from any essential beauty of 
form or feature. However this might be, I was 
rather surprised when my guide informed me, that 
the figure which 1 beheld was the Goddess of Ig- 
norance, sole oueen of the garden whose unculti- 
vated state I had just been lamenting. On the 
right hand of Ignoi^ce sat a nymph whose loveli- 
ness exceeded any thing that I bad ever beheld : 
she was adorned in the most simple robes ; her 
countenance wore a smile of perpetual happiness 
and benevolence : and she was employed in weav- 
ing a chaplet of white lilies, on which, as she 
touched them, her hand seemed to bestow a more 
snowy whiteness, and a more delicious perfume. 
She occasionally, too, employed herself in group, 
ing the flowers of the garden into such little na- 
tural nosegays, as, notwithstanding a total want of 
art and method in her arrangements, were exceed- 
ingly but simply beautiful: the name of this 
nymph, I was told, was Innocence : near her was 
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Playfulness with the figure of a child, and the be- 
witching loveliness of a Cherub : He was the bro- 
ther and constant companion of Innocence, and at 
this time was plucking the flowers of which that 
virgin was forming her garland ; or occasionally 
snatching them away frofn her, scattering their 
leaves and buds to the idle Zephyrs ; or playingofiT 
a thon-atid merry yet good natured pranks, which 
Innocence, far from resenting, beheld with a smile 
of affectionate encouragement. 

1 had not gazed long ere I perceived that much 
of that comeliness, which I had been willing to 
allow to the Goddess of Ignorance, wa# gradually 
diminished ; she began to lose that youthful beawty 
which I had at first admired : she grew rude and 
awkward ; and, hi(|iDg no employment, became dull 
and heavy. As I wlis watching this gradual change, 
the garden was suddenly invaded by a person of 
most majestic and commanding appearance. Ho 
was taller than any being that I had ever' before 
seen; for his head appeared to reach the clouds, 
and his eyes which beamed like fire seemed desir- 
ous of piercing them ; but his cheeks were wan 
and sunken as if by perpetual vigils. In one hand 
he earned a sceptre which he waved with the 
appearance of conscious superiority, and in tlio 
other hand I observed a pruning knife, which 
he apparently intended to apply to the wild and too 
luxuriant herbage of the soil. This was Knowledge 
whose object 1 learnt was to drive Ignorance from 
her throne, and whose grand ambition was to ex- 
pel her entirely from the “ Garden of the Human 
Mind.” Ignorance appeared so weak and insigni- 
ficant a being in the presence of a person clothed 
in so much dignity and majesty, that I imaginud 
her end to be fast approaching but I was deceived ; 
for her throne was placed in a more inaccessible 
situation, and she had obtained a firmer hold on 
her dominions than at first appeared possible. 
Knowledge indeed had great difficulty in advanc- 
ing ; the ground was so covered with weeds and 
flowers, and brambles and thorns were so inter- 
mixed with the thick foliage, that his feet were 
torn and entangled amidst the maze and chaos of 
vegetation ; in short he would have been unable to 
make the slightest progress, had he not summoned 
to his aid an army which 1 imagine has assisted 
him on many a similar occasion. The first troop 
that advanced was a band of Romans, who iiifmc- 
diately began to clear away the thorns and arrange 
the flowers in neat and tastelful parterres: their 
progress however was so slow, that they were in a 
short time nearly overtaken bjr a company of 
Grecians, who advanced to their assistance and 
heartily joined in all their labours and difficulties. I 
beheld among these troops several familiar faces of 
both nations, such as Homer and Virgil, Horace 
and Zf nophon, and a host of other authors, and 'jk 
few, but a very few, of the celebrated heroes o!f 
antiquity among whom Julius C»sar held an ho- 
norable situation. The Greeks amd Romans were 
greatly assisted in their labour by a venerable per- 
sonage, whose long garments were covered with 
numerical figures, and the most extraordinary 
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hiero/^lyjjiiics^ and who, with a rule and a pair of of beauties, became now a highly cultivated and 
compasses, taught them how to lay out the garden luxuriant landscape. 

in i^igiilar and deceht order. The whole array was 1 was just rejoicing at what I considered the 
hv?adud by Industry and Persev'erarice, who cheered' total defeat of Ignorance, and the triumph of Know- 
thcm onto their labors, ami made the severest ledge, and wondering what would become of I nno- 

toiJs appear light and even agreeable. Ignorance cence, when suddenly there smote upon iny ear a 

on the otubr hand, who was resolved not to yield mi.xed and confused sound of various musical in* 

without a stru'^rle, sunirnoiied for her generals .struinents : the swelling clangor of the trumpet, 

two hideous in uisters whom she c.dled Idleness and the languishing cadence of the lyre were both* 

and Obstinacy. Playlnlness too continually enticed there 

the labourers from their work, or played upon them htuo tub» 

a thousand ^stratagems, whict they found more Pernaistus souitus. 

difliciilt to withstand, than the languid efforts of the direction of these sounds thefre ad- 

Idlcness or the dogged resistance of Obstinacy. vanced a mighty best, headed by a youth, whose 
At length, lioweA^cr, as the army of Knowledge con- and figure had a certain fascination in them 

tinned to gain ground. Playfulness grew gradually that it was dilficult to resist. This was Pleasure, 

flint and sick, and then died. I could scarcely The armour in which he was clothed seemed to be 

refrain from tears at this event, iiul was obliged s dented rather for its gay and splendid appearance 

to divert my sorrow )>y watching the conduct of than for strength. He wore a perpetual smile 

Innocence. The behaviour of that beautiful crea- upou his lips, and his words were the most honied. 


tiire was iedeed well deserving of notice. I re- 
ni'irked that, in proportion as she approached or 
withdrew herself from ignorance, the form and 
appearance of Lliat Goddess were changed : when 
Innocence siood by her side she appeared at least 
inoliensive if not graceful; but upon her departure 
grew ghastly and hideous. Innocence too regarded 
the approach of Knowledge rather with wonder 
and curiosity. than with enmity; and although she 
seemed shocked and disgustod at some disclo.siires 
which that being had made, and not very well 
pleased with the trim arraiigoments which he was 
making among some of her favourite flowers, she 
by no means operated cordially in oppoMiig his 
progress. 

After the death of Playfulness Knowledge made 
great and rapid advances, and I observed that 
the aspect and character of Ignorance grew still 
more unpleasant, in so much that she was no 
longer capable of deriving her former beauties 
eA'on from tlie presence of Innocence, who now 
indeed left her side more frequently than she had 
been wont to d.'» at fir>t. The resistance of Ob- 
etiiiucy and IdlL'ness was with some difticuUy 
well ingli overcome. Ignorance herself was driven 
from her throne into a corner of her dominion.'^, 
and the legions of Knowledge succeeded in culti- 
vating the greater jiart of the garden. But I was 
grieved to observe that several of the most beauti- 
ful dowers laded on the touch of that God, and 
that some were trained in so unnatural and forced 
a manner, as greatly to diminish their former 
elegance. On the whole, however, the ajipearance 
of the garden was mightily improved, and the na- 
tural ruggedness of the soil nearly overcome; se- 
veral vegetables, which I had hitherto considered 
as »..xious or useless weeds, became, under hia 
magic touch, valuable herbs : he had no sooner 
breathed upon the* brambles, which in such pro- 
fusion overrun the ground, than they were con* 
verted into luxuriant busiies, ijeuding under the 
weight of the richest fruits, lie discovered also 
several springs of delicious water, which had for 
a long time lain hidden, or been chocked up with 
leaves and rubbish, and which, when he had 
opened their sources, formed themselves into 
beautiful and transparent streams, meandering in 
every direction through the garden, and communi- 
cating fertility wlvtbersoever they flowed. He raised 
also many arbours and tall trees, whicLi spread a 
refreshing shade along the banks of the rivulets : 
in shorti what had belore been a savage tirilderncss 


and his voice the most enticing that I had ever 
beard. The army which he led forward advanced 
like a troop of Bacchanals dancing and singing and 
shouting, and was coinposeH of the most irregular 
and unwarhke materials : his followers indeed 
were in general armed with ttaggoim, or lyres, or 
looking glasses, or some such trilling weapons; and 
the train was cncreased by a company of beautiful 
Syrens who encouraged their companions by their 
songs and caresses ; but in the rear 1 beheld a 
hideous band of diseases, who dogged all their 
steps and would not be left behind for a moment. 
Ignorance greeted Pleasure as her most welcome 
ally; but Innocence at first looked shocked and 
terrified at the approach of so boisterous and riotous 
a coiiqiaiiy, until faseiiiated cither by the fair 
looks, or fairer pi onuses of the new general, she 
allowed him gradually to approach her. Pleasure 
With the nio.st bcwitcniiig smile handed to Inno- 
cence a golden goblet, whicii he begged her to 
quail’ in token of their recoiiciliutioa and future 
Irieudsliip, assuring her that it contained the most 
wholesome and delicious beverage. The nymph 
received it with an appearance of perfect confi- 
dence, but she had no sooner drained it to the 
bottom, than 1 perceived how iatal and perfidious 
had been the gift. The springs oi litu became 
dried up wiiiiiii iier : remorse and pain appeared 
in her countenance, and she fell dead at the feet 
ol Pleasure. 1 was inexpressibly grieved at this 
catastrophe, but Ignorance regarued , with total 
unconcern the loss of her oldest coiupanion and 
gave herself up entirely to the guidance of her 
new ally : than wiiom, it must be coniessed, she 
could hardly have obtained a better support. 

Pleasure had no sooner poisoned innocence, 
than he commenced his attacjjk upon Knowledge, 
who 1 found was his most deauiy ioe. It somo- 
tiiiies happens that Jie best disciplined armies are 
put to rout by the tumultuous assaults of the most 
irregular troops : partly, perhaps, because they are 
inclined to despise an unaiscipinied foe, and partly 
because they are perplc.xed by that very contempt 
of art and rules, which first led them tb look down 
upon their enemies. I now observed that the 
army of Knowledge lost ground rapidly before the 
attacks of Pleasure, who with his riotous followers 
soon obtained possession of great part of the gar- 
den, and had uo sooner gained a touting than he 
commenced throwing into utter confusion every 
thing that Knowledge had cultivated with the 
greatest care » so that there appeared no little dau- 
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ger of the whole returning? to that state of wild- 
ness, from which Knowledpre had ori^inail^ re- 
deemed it. Many of the Greeks and Romans ded 
hastily from the field ; a considerable number of 
them, however, threw themselves into a stronj^ 
fort called the Fort of Memory, which I had all 
along beheld in the garden, but to which Know- 
ledge had made great additions and improvements, 
hi 'this fort many of the followers of Knowledge 
were collected, and there they resisted all the at- 
tacks of Pleasure with great firmness. They did 
not indeed make any effort to save the garden 
from destruction, but lay idle and unemployed, 
whilst that demon Pleasure (for I could look ufx)n 
him in no other light since the murder of Inno- 
cence) was throwing every thing into ruin and 
confusion. His progress however was fortunately 
arrested before the garden was totally destroyed. 
From beneath an arbour of oaks and laurel trees 
whose dense .shade had hitherto served to conceal 
its inhabitant, advanced a figure of mingled 
majesty, fierceness, and meanness ; his stature was 
naturally lofty ; but he was continually stretching 
out his neck, as if desirous that he miglit appear 
still more tall, and the iron lielmet which he wore 
upon his hcail had a plume of feathers so contrived 
as to add considerably to his height : he wore a 
breastplate of triple «!teel before his heart: in his 
right hand he carried a sword dyed with blood, 
while hi.s very arm was not quite pure from that 
unhallowed stain ,* and waved a lighted torch in 
the other. His eyes, I observed, were ahnost per- 
petually fixed upon something in the distance, 
which I could not perceive; but which my guide 
informed was the phantom of Fame, which continu- 
ally retreated as the figure endeavoured to approach. 

I now learnt that this was Ambition : as he advanced 
he trampled with an iron foot upon the flowers of 
the garden, many of which witnered and died at 
his approach ; the army of IMeasuro ceased in the 
midst of their gambols, and presently appeared to 
vanish into air ; for I found that it was one of the 
peculiarities of this ne.v invader, that he could 
tolerate no partner in his dominions. He did not 
however find it so easy a task to expel Igno- 
rance, and was obliged to enter into a kind of 
treaty with that Goddess, by which it was stipu- 
lated that Ambition would suffer Ignorance to con- 
tinue in her former abode on condition that she 
should remain closely concealed, and never venture 
to show her fece, while he remained in the garden, 
and I observed after this agreement, that ivliciiever 
the one came in sight her apparition called a blush 
into the cheek of the other. 

These things were no sooner settled than Ambi- 
tion commenced ajL uneasy walk through the 
"garden of the mii^r' apparently still in pursuit 
of the jdiautom ; nothing arrested his progress ; all 
the plants of a lowly and unpresuiiiing growth he 
crushed and trampled down, and whenever he met 
with any resistance applied his lighted torch with- 
out scruple or compunction, so that at one time a 
great part of the garden was iu flames- 
During these revolutions I had not forgotten the 
remnants of the army of Knowledge who had forti- 
fied themselves m the strong-hold of Memory. 
Among these was a person supposed to be of divine 
origin, named Philosophy ; he had enteied the gar- 
den shortly after the invasion of the Greeks, and 
beheld the fatal attacks of Pleasure with pity and 
regret ; but, well aware that his voice could not be 
heard amidst all the noise and hurry of that demo- 


niac company, he had lain in wait for some more 
favorable opportun ity. He now perceived that the 
ravages ef Ambition would be no less fatal to the 
" garden of the mind,” than the inroads of Plea- 
sure; and that the former was likely to do as much 
injury by his unsparing and restless activity, and 
his stern contempt for every thing tliaf stood in 
the way of his vain chase after ai^ empty shadow, 
as the latter by his wanton devastation. Ambition, 
at length, tired of his unceasing pursuit of a still 
retiring phantom, and disappointed and disgusted 
at the little progres# he had made, sit down to 
rest hitiiself under a .sjircading laurel Imsh. Phi- 
losophy did not tail to take advantage of so favo- 
rable an opportunity; but advancing into themid- 
^ die of 'be garden, a ldressed Anibiiioii as nearly 
j as I can remember to the following purport, but it 
I is impossmle for "m- to give t ie slightest idea of 
! that exceeding ebiquenee which ravished and ron- 
: viiiced his Iir'arer. “ To what purpose, Ambition,” 

I said be, “ have you so long been piirsiwug your 
destructive career, look :i round you on the havQc 
which you have cau.sed, and then ti ll me. are j^ou 
one jot nearer the ohjeet of voiir desires than when 
you first sot foot witliin this garden. Hltp. is a 
spot formed to be the abode of cverv species of 
joy and hapinaoss : nature has adoru.-d it with the 
greatest hoauli-^s; and endowed it with tho most 
iucomparafile advantages, and mad ' it capable of 
the highest improvements : but it had been better 
for Ignorance to have continued undisputed pos- 
sessor of the soil, than that it slioiil I ever have 
opened itd gates to admit so uusp iring a desj>oilcr 
as you are. And after all by being h»rn you not 
only rain the garden hut distress yourself. How 
sick and disappointed do you now feel! and has 
not remorse some place in your ihoiighr.s whim 
you hiiholfl the devastation which you have caus- 
ed.^ I am coiiv* to remove you ; be persuaded then 
by me and quit a spot which you ought never to 
have visited.” 

Philosophy used many more arguments which I 
do not remember, and clothed his discourse, with 
so much cloqu''nco, that Ambition had not a word 
to say iu his defence, but siilFered himself to be 
led out of the garden, a voluntary captive. 

Philosophy had no sooner achieved this victory 
than he undertook to perfect a task in which all 
his friends had as yet either failed or been inter- 
rupted : but when he looked around on the deso- 
late and confuseiJ state of the garden, overgrown 
with recent bramliles, and nearly ruined by the 
ravages of Ambition, he seemed perplexed and 
confounded as if he scarcely knew in what quarter 
or by what rule he should commence his reforma- 
tion. In the midst of his difficulties there appear- 
ed in the ganicn — by an avenue, which, in a«me 
of his experiments,^ Philosophy had ojiened rather 
by chance than by design — a figure so transcen- 
dently beautiful that any attempt either at deseri])- 
tioTi or panegyric would be vain and presumiituoiis. 

I will only say that the halo of glory which sur- 
rounded her, was so great as to transfuse the 
whole garden, and to ca^l a new and inconceiva- 
ble light into its most hidden recc.sses. I knew 
that no being could possibly be so bright and se 
beautiful except Religion. Philosophy and thii 
Divine Being at first gazed on one another with 
some suspicion (for I learnt that tfiere had lately 
been several impostors abroad, who had taken 
their names without the slightest pretensions to 
the necessary qualifications) ; but at length each 
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bein;^ aiHured that the other was no counterfeit, 
they embraced with the greatest sincerity, agreed 
toVeign tj^ather iif th^ garden, and to pursue the 
task at cultivation in conjunction one with the 
other. Philosophy then by the light of Reli- 
gion clearty saw the way by which she should ar- 
ran re an P-caltivate tli? soil, while wherever RelU 
gioi dhjiie she t^eilli ‘d such beauty and perfume 
all around her, thatthi ** Garden the Human 
Mind’* S()>n recovered a thousand times its pris- 
tioj beauty. The presence of Ignorance was still 
confess j 1, bpt lamented ui a ciecessary evil while 
she scnlke I powerless and despised through the 
most vvjrt'iiess and hidden recesses. In fact, I 
kno w n >1 to woat a pitch of perfection the cultiva- 
tion of the garden would have at length attained, 
for just at this point of the vision a volume of Ad- 
dison, tu.nhling from a shelf aboVe, struck me a 
violent blo.v on tbs head, aroused me from slum* 
her, and rescued my reader from any further edifi- 
cation. < 

J^Iadras. C. T. K. 

“ FAREVVrjLL WuKiJS.”—lo RITA. 

I. 

A world of and of partini;<« !— Words 

Beiraii in griietiii'''!, endini; in (‘.trewMlLs, — 

Sweet dieatiH tint l»,ive sa<l wakius’s,— merry bells, 
Rum; in brief preliidn lo the soliirnn chords 
Of%ound<* tint w.id the dead '—A world where morns 
Are follow’d stdl by ni{;!it,— sun^hitio by shade ; 
Where fiowns eien fe'.tival of smiles pervade, 

And roses si Idom Hourish with(,*jt thorns ! 

This is our world,— why u it one we dread 
To leave, or lose,- living, as thus we do, 

Amidst the m iinones of the false, or dead. 

And parted from the fiicudly and the true? 

-“’ Til but out eirilily part to earth that clings, 

'i'he heavenly spark within us Heavenward springs! 
n. 

Yet is the w')rld a fair and goodly place, 

If view'd alight —with meek and holy eyes, 

As tlu) allotted pilgrimage of sighs 

Which we are doom’d to tread a fleeting space, 

In penance for Man’s fall from Paradi'«el 
Thorns will spring up wherever sins are sown ; 

And Pains still rally round mad Pleasure’s throne ; 
But there is peare for all, if we but try 
To walk aught; with hiiinblune$'> of heart ; — 

And hope*, ii.it vain, may surest halm impart 
1 hat farewcdl*, sp,)Neii here with tear and sigh. 

Are not for ever ! —Immortality 

Hath welcomes of delight, and sounds that breathe 

Celestial fragrance lound the couch of Death* 

TaunioUf ldJ4. K, C. C. 

LONBOl-h Lll’LiUAUV NEWS. 

Extract from a letter from London-^Nov. 6ti. 1834. 
Thomas Campbell, llio poet, is stdl at Algiers. Lockhart 
lias jiiit returned from the Higliliiiids, Wordsworth has 
lately made a pilgrimage to the Ayr and Nith, a-ul is 
about to piihlisli niiotlier volume of poems. Uoger‘< is in 
the north of Eugland. Wilson was with the Btfrick 
Slifl^herd at Yarrow on the 23tli of October which like 
Kings uitli tlieir bii^i-d.iys they It^k the liberty to alter 
and lo legard as the 25lli of January. Wilson has under- 
taken to write a sort of Pilgrimage through Scotland to 
illustrate some sixty engravings that are to embellish u 
new edition of the works of Burns. It is a Cllasgow 
speculation and promises to be a very successful one. 
Allan Giiniiingliaiirs Lives of the Poets are annoqnced. 
There will be Pi \oldmes including the Biographies by 
Jolinson. Williair. Cunningham (one of the sons of Al- 
lan) has collected many fresh particulars to add to a repub- 
lioation of his edition of Driimniond’s Poems. He is also 
collecting the best English and Scottish Song<« into two 
volumes. 

Mr. Ghantrey has nearly completed a statue of Sir 
John Malcolm, aud an adroiruble critic in Art has pro- 
Doonoed it one of the fiucst of Chaotrey’s productions. 


^elerteb arttclw. 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO A'ND DON ILLAN 
OF TOLEDO.* 

[From Laj/s and Legends of Spain'* (justpvhlished,) 
The version of the preaeut excellent story is from the 
e.isy and vigorous pen of the Rev. Blanco White. ReaiL 
ers need hardly be told now-a-days that the germ of it is 
to be i'ou'id in ihastoiy of the Sultan and the Bucket of 
Water, in the Arabian NigbU. 

It was but a short hour befoie noon when the Dean of 
St. Jago alighted at the door of Don Ulan, the cblebrateJ 
magician of Toledo. The liouse, according to old tradi- 
tion, stood on the hank of the perpendicular rock, which 
now crowned with Alcaz.ir rises to a frightful height over 
the Tagus. A maid of Moorish blood led the Deau to a 
retired apartment, where Don Ilian was reading. The 
natural politeness of a Castilian had rat her been improved 
than impaiied by the fltiidic.s of tlie Toledan sage, who 
exhibited uotliiug in his dress or {lersonthat might induce 
even a suspicion of his dealing with tlie mysterious powers 
of darkness. “ 1 heartily greet your reverence,” said Don 
III.in to the Dean, “and feci highly honoured by this 
visit. Whatever be th »2 object of it, let me beg you will 
defer stating it till I have made you quite at home in this 
house. 1 hear niy liousei^ecpeii making ready the noonday 
meal. That maid, Sir, will shew yo i tlie room, wliich 
has been prupaied tor you. And when you have biushed 
off the dust of your journey, you shall fioda canonical 
capon hot upon the board.” 

The dinner, which soon followed, was just what a 
pampered Spanish canon would wish it~abund.int, nu- 
tritive and delicate. “ No no,” s.iid Don Ulan, when 
the soup, and a bumper of tinto had lecrmtcd tlio Dean s 
spirits, and lie saw him making an attemp? to break the ob- 
ject of his visit ; “ no business, please your reverence, while 
at dinner. Let us enjoy our meal at present, and when 
we have discussod the olla, the capon, and a bottle 
of Yepes, it will be time enough to tuin to the cares of 
life.” 

The ecclesiastic’s full face had never beamed with more 
glee at the collection on Christmas Kvo, when, by the 
indulgence of the church, the fast is broken at sunset, 
instead of continuing through the night, than it did now, 
under the influence of Don Ilian’s good hiimoiirand Iieart- 
checring wine. Still it was evident that some vehement 
and ungovernable wish had taken possession of his mind, 
breaking out now and then in some huriicd motion, some 
gulping up of a full gla.ss of wine witiiout slopping to 
relish the flavour, and iil'ty other symptoms ot absence 
and imp.itieace. which at such a distancefiom the cathe- 
dral could not he attributed to the afternoon bell. The 
lime came at length of rising from table, aud in spite of Don 
Ilian's pressing request to have anoth^•^ bottle, the Dean, 
with a certain (iigiiily of manner, led his good-natured 
host to the recess of an oriel window, luo.ung upon the 
river. 

** Allow me, dear Don Ilian,” he said, W to open my 
heart to you ; for even your hospitality must fail to make me 
completely happy till 1 have obtained the boon which I 
came to ask. 1 know that no man ever possessed greater 
power than you over the invisible agents of the universe. 

1 die to become an adopt in that wonderful science, and if 
you will receive me as your pupil, there is nothing 1 should 
think ofBuflicieiit worth to repay |g||r friendship.” 

“ Good sir,” replied Don illan^^I should be extreme- 
ly loth to oifeiid you but permit me to say, that in spice 
of the knowledge of causes and effects which 1 have ac- 
quired, all that my experience teaches me of the heaits of 
men is nut only vague and indistinct, but for the most 
part unfavoiable. 1 only guess; 1 cannot read their 
thoughts, nor pry into the lecesses of theic miadi. As 
for yourself, I am sure you are a lising man, and likely to 
obtain the first dignities of the church.^^ But whether, 
when you find youiself in places of high honour and 
patronage, you will remember the humble personage of 
whom you now ask hazardous and important services, 
it is impossible for me to asceitain.” 

** Nay, nay,” exclaimed the Dean, “ but I know myself, 
if you do not, Don Ulan. Generosity and friendship 
(since you force me to speak in luy own praLe ) have been 
the delight of my soul even from childhood. Doubt not, 
niy dear friend, (for by that name I wish you would' 
allow me to call you) doubt not, from this momeut, to 
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cominand mv services. Whatever interest 1 may jiossess, 
it will be my highest gratitication to see it redound in 
favour of you and youns." 

“ My hearty thanks for all, worthy sir,” said Don Ilian; 
*' but li‘t us now proceed to business, the sun i.s set, and 
if you please, we will retire to my private siudy.” 

Liglits being called for, Don llhn led the way to the 
lower part of the house ; and dismissing the Moorish maid 
near a small door, of which he held the key in his hand, 
^desiring her to get two partridges for supper, but not to 
dress them till he should order it : then unlocking the 
door, he began to descend by a winding stair-case. The 
Dean followed, with a certain degree of tiepidation, which 
the length of the stairs greatly tended to increase : for, to 
all appearance, they reached below the b* d of the Tagus. 
At till', depth, a comfortable neat room was found, the 
walls completely covered with shelves, where Don Ulan 
kept his works on m.ii'ic : globes, jdaiiispheres, and 
strange drawings, occupied the top of the book-cases. 
Fresh air was admitted, though it would be dilficult to 
guess by what means, since the sound of gliding water, 
such as is heard at the lower part of a ship when sailing 
with a gentle breeze, intimated but a thin partition be- 
tween the subterraneous cabinet and the river. “ Here 
then,” said Don Ilian, offering a chair to the Dean, and 
drawing another for himself towards a small round table, 

we have only to choose among the elementary works of 
the science for wdiich you long. Suppose we begin to 
read this small volume.” • • 

The volume w- as laid on the fable, and opened at the 
fir^t page, containing circles, concentric ami eccentric, 
triangles with unintelligible characters, and the well- 
known signs of the planets. This,” said Don Ulan, 
'‘ is the alphabet of the whole science. Hermes, called 
Trisinegisrus— ’ the sound of a small bell within the 
chamber made tlie Dean almost leap out of his chair, 
” He not alarmed,” said Don Ilian ; “ it is the bell, by 
whicii niy servants let mo know they want to speak to 
me." Saving thus, he pulled a thick string, and soon 
after a servant appeared with a packet of letters. It was 
iiddrL“5sed to the Dean. A courier had closely fol- 
lowed him on the ro«i(l, and was at that moment arrived at 
'j’oledo. “ Good lle.ivens •” exclaimed the J3ean, having 
read tlie couients of the letters ; ” mv groat uncle, the 
archbishop of .Santiago is dangerous! V ill. This i^, how- 
ever, wliai the secretary say^, from liis lordship’s dictation. 
But here is auother from the archbishop of the diocese, 
who assure-, me that tlie old man was not expected to live. 

I can baldly repeat what he adds. Poor dear uncle, may 
heaven lengthen his days ! 'J’he chapter seem to have 
turned their eyes towards me— and,— pu"li— it cannot be 
— but the electors, according to the archdeacon, are quite 
decided in my lavoiir. “ Well,” said Don Ulan, “all I 
regret is th-; inlciniption of our studies; hut I doubt not 
you will soon wear the mitre. In the meantime, I would 
advise you to pretend that illness does not allow you to 
return dll ecliy. A few days will give a decided turn to 
the whoK* affaii ; and at all events, your absence, in the 
case of an election, will be construed into modesty. 
Wiite, therefore, your despatches, my dear sir, and we 
will prosecute fur studies at another time.” 

Two days had elapsed since the arrival of the messenger, 
when the verger of the church of Santiago, attended by 
servants in splendid livciies, alighted at Don Ulan’s door, 
with letters for the Dean. 'I'heold prelate was dead, and 
his nephew had been elected to the see, by the unanimous 
vote of the chapter. The elected dignitary seemed over- 
come by contending fe^ngs ; but, having wiped away 
some decent tears, he assumed an air of g:avity, which al- 
inost touched on superciliousness. Don Ulan addressed 
his congratulation-, and was the first * ' to kiss the archbi- 
shop's hand ; “ I hope,” he added I may also congratu- 
late my son, the young man who is now at the uni- 
versity of Paris, for 1 flatter myself, your lordship will give 
him the deanery, which is now vacant by your promotion.” 

“ My worthy friqpd, Don Ulan, ” replied the archbi.hop 
elect, “ My obligation to you I can never repay. You 
have heard rny character ; 1 hold a friend as another seif. 
But why would you take the lad away from his studies? 
An archbishop of St. Jago cannot want preferment at any 
time. Follow me to my diocese; 1 will not, for all the 
mitres in Chiistendom, forego the benefit of your instruc- 
tion ; the Deanery, to tell the truth, must be given to my 
uncle, my father’s own brpther, who has had but a small 
living for many years ; he Ismnch liked at Santiago, and 
1 should lose my character if, to place such a young man 
as your son at the bead of the chapter, I neglected au ex* 


emplary priest so nearly related to me.” “ Just as you 
please, my lord," said Don Ulan, and began to prepare 
lor the journey. • 

The acclamations which greeted the new archbishop on 
his arrival at the capital of Gallicia, were, not long after, 
succeeded by an universal regret, at hii translation to the 
see of the recently conquered town of Seville.| 

”1 will not leave you behind,” said the archbishop to 
Don Ulan, who with more timidity |han he &iiewed at 
loledo, approac lied to kiss the sacred iing la the Arch- 
bishop's right hand, and to otter his humble congratula- 
tions ; “ but do not fiet about your son : he is too young. 

1 have my mother's relations to provide tor ; but Seville is 
a rich See ; the blessefl King b'erdmand who rescued it 
from the Moors, endowed its church so as to make it rival 
the first cathedra's ill Christendoin. Do but follow me, 
and all will be well in the end. Don Ulan bowed with a 
suppressed sigh, and was soon after on the hau;cs of the 
Guadaiu .avir, in the suite of the new Archbishop. 

Scarcely had Don lllaii'i. pupil been at Seville one year, 
when his tar extended tame moved the Pope to send him 
a Cardinals hat, desiiing his presence at the Court of 
Home. The crowd of visitois that came to coiigiaiiiluio 
the prelate, kept Don Ulan away for many da vs. He at 
length obuined a private audience, and, witli fear» lu his 
eyes, entreated his eminence not to oblige him to qdft 
Spam. “ i din giowing old, my loid,” iie said : I 

quitted my house at Toledo only for your sake, and iii 
hopes of raising my aon to some place of honour and emo- 
lument in the chinch , L even gave up my favounte stu- 
dies, except as far as they weie ut service to your emi- 
nence. My son— “ Ko more ol tiiat, if you please, Don 
liUn,” inteirupled the Cardinal. “ Follow me yod mu',!, 
who can tell what may happen in Koine 1 'i'he i\)pe is 
old, you know. But do not tease me about prclerment. 

A public man has duties of a description which those in 
the lower ranks of lile cannot either weigh or comprehend. 

1 confess 1 am under obligations to you, and feel quite dis- 
posed to re-rard your services ; yet 1 must nut have my 
ciediturs knocking every day at my door ; you uudeisland, 
Don Ulan. In a week we set out ior Koine. ” 

With such a strong tide of good lurtune as had liilheilo 
buoyed up Don Ulan's pupil, the reader cannot be sur- 
prized to find him, in a shoit lime, wearing the papal 
crown, lie was now ai rived at the highest place ot ho- 
nour on earth ; but in the bustle of the election and sub- 
sequent coronation, llie man to whose wonderful science 
he owed tins rapid ascent, had completely slipped uif his 
memory. Fatigued with the exhibition of himself thiough 
the streets of Koine, which he had been obliged to make 
in a solemn piocession, the new Fope sal aloue in one of 
thechamheis of the Vatican. It was early in the niglii. 
By the light ot two wax tapers winch scarcely illumi- 
nated tiie further end ot the saloon, his holiness was en- 
joying that reveiie ot mixed paiii and pleasure which lui- 
lows the complete attainment ol ardent wishes, wlieu Don 
lllau advanced in visible pertuibatioii, c'onsciu(4S ut the 
inlrubiouon winch he ventuied. “ JJoly latlier !’ exclaim- 
ed the old man, and cast Inniseli at his pupil’s lect. “ Holy 
father, in pity to these giey heirs, do not consign an old 
servant— might X not say an old li lend, to utiei' neglect 
and loigettuJne^s, My son — ” “ By St. l^eter !” eja- 
culated hr holmes-^, risiug trom the chair, ‘‘your inso- 
lence shall be checked— Fou my friend: a magician the 
fi lend of Heaven's vicegerent !— Away, wretched man ! 
When 1 pretended to learn of thee it was only to sound 
the abyss ol ciiine into which thou hadst plunged ; i did it 
with a view' of bringing thee to condign punishment. 
in compassion to thy age, 1 will not make an example of 
thee, piovided thou avuidesl mine eyes. Hide thy crime 
and shame where thou canst. '1 his inoment thou must 
quit the palace, or the next closes the gates ol the ioquisi- 
lion upon thee.” 

Trembling, and Iub wiiiikled face bedewed with tears, 
Don Ulan begged to be allowed but one word more. “ I 
am veiy poor, lloljr Father,” said he : “ trusting in your 
pationage 1 relinquished my all, and have not left where- 
with to pay iny jouincy.*' “ Aw ay I say, answered the 
Pope;” “ if my excessive bounty has made you neglect 
your patrim ony, 1 will no further encourage your waste 
and iinpru dence. Poverty is but a slight punishment for 
your crimes.” “ But father,” rejoined Don Ulan, “ my 
wants are instant : 1 am hungry ; give me but a trifle to 
procure su pper to-niaht. To-monow 1 shall beg my way 
out of Rome.” “ Heaven forbid that 1 should be guilty 
of feeding the ally of the prince of darkness!” said the 
Pope. “ Away, away fiom my presence, or 1 instantly 
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call for the guard.” “ Well then,'* replied Don llUn, 
nsii^ from the ground, and looking on the Pope with a 
bohmesd which began m throw his ilolineiiisinto ■ parox- 
ysm of rage, “if I am to starve at Rome, I had better 
return fo the Hupjxjr which I ordered at Toledo." Thus 
saying, he rang a gold bell, which stood on a table next 
the Pope. \ 

The door opened without delay, and the Moorish ser- 
vant came in. 1 ’litfPopc looked round, and found him- 
self in the subterranean study under the Tayiis. “ Desire 
the cook,” said Don Ulan to the maid, to put but one 
partridge to roa<;t ; for I will not throw away the other on 
the Dean of SSt. Jago. 


ORATOR HENLEY. 

Every generation has had its “ most impudent man 
alive,”— a dehignation invented, we believe, in favour of 
Bishop Warburtoii, whose genius, however, was perhaps 
nearly on a par wiih his pretensions. Very different was 
the case with^the clever but shameless, an<l therefore 
foolish tliough clover man, who is the subject of the fol- 
lowing account, and who became the quack he was for 
want of hoait, — the secret of most apparent inconsistencies 
between cleverness and folly in the same individual. 

John Henley was a native of Melton Mowbray, in the 
county ol Leicester, where he ofliciated several years as 
curate, and conducted a grammar school ; but feeling, or 
fancying that a genius like his ought not to be crampe<l in 
so obscure a Mtualion, “ having been long convinced that 
many f^oss errors and impostures prevailed in the various 
institutions and establishments of mankind, and being 
ambitious of rcstoiing ancient eloquence ; ’ but, hU 
enemies assert, to avoid the scandal and embarrassments 
of an amour, he repaired to the metropolis, and for a short 
time performed clerical functions in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury-square, with a prospect of succeeding to the 
lectureship of the parish, which soon became vacant. 

•Several can<lidates o^cring for the situation, a warm 
contest ensued ; and after Mr. Henley's probation ser- 
mon, which he thought would ensure Idni an easy victory, 
wo may judge of the disappointment of this disciple of 
Demosthenes and (’iccro, when he xvas told by a person, 
deputed from the congregation, that thev had nothing to 
object against his language or his doctrine, but that he 
threw himsell about too much in the pulpit, and that ano- 
ther person was chosen.” 

Losing his temper as well as his election, he rushed into 
an adjoining room, where the principal parishioners were 
assembled, and thus addressed tiieui, in all the vehemence 
of outrageous passion “ Blockheads, are i/nu qualified 
to decide on the degree of the action necessary fora 
preacher of God's word? Were you able to read, or 
nad you sufficient sense, you sorry knaves, to understand 
the most renowned orator of antiquitv, he would tell vou 
tiiat the great, almost the only requisite, for a public 
speaker, was action, action, action ; hut I despise and defy 
you ; prnv(fco ad populiim, the public shall decide between 
us.” With these words he quitted the place for ever, but in 
order “ to shame the fools,” printed his discourse. 

Thus disappointed in his hopes of preferment, in the re- 
gular routine of his profession, he became, “ if the expres- 
sion is allowable,” (says our authority) a quack divine, a 
character for which he was eminently qualified, possessing 
a strong voice, fluent language, an imposing, magiiUcrial 
air^theatric gesture, and a countenance which no violation 
of ^opriety, reproach, or self-correction, was ever known 
to embarrass or discqmpose. 

He immediately advertised, that he should hold forth 
publicly two days in the week, and hired for this purpo* 4 c 
a large room, in or near Newport-market, which he called 
the Oratory; but previous to the commencement of his 

Academical Discourses,” he chose to write a letter to 
Whiston, the celebrated mathematician and dissenter, in 
which he desired to know, whether he should incur any 
legal penalties by officiating as a Separatist from the Church 
of Kagiaud. 

Whiston did not encourage Henley's project, and a cor- 
respondence took place, which, ending in virulence and 
ill-language, occasioned the latter, a few years after, to 
send the followil^ laconic note to his adversary 
“To Mb. William Whiston : 

Take notice, that 1 give you warning nojt to enter my 
room at Nowport-markot, at your peril. 

Jons Henlit." 


As tickets of admission for those who subscribed to hi$ 
lectures, medals were issued with the rising sun for a device } 
and a motto expressive of the man, as well as of the mo- 
tives by which he was impelled Inveniain viam aut 
fdciam ( I will find a way, or make one). He also pub- 
Itslied what may be termed a syllabus of his lectures, con- 
taining a long list of the various subjects ho meant to handle, 
religious and political, in which it was easy to see, that 
he liad selected whatever he thought likely to excite pub- 
lic curiosity. ^ 

By these and other means, particularly by his singular 
advertisinents, which were generally accompanied by 
some sarcastic stanza on public m->n and measures, he 
generally filled his room. Sometimes one of his old 
Bloomsbury friends caught the speaker's tyc ; on which 
occasions, Heiilty couM not suppres the ebullitions of 
vanity and resentment; he would suddenly arrest his dis- 
couise, and address the unfortunate lutcrlopor in words to 
the following effect : “You see, sir, all the world is not 
exactly of your opinion ; tliere are, you perceive, o few sen- 
sible people w\\o liiink me not wholly unqualified for the 
office I have undertaken.” 

Ills abashed and confounded adversaries, thus attacked 
(in a public company, a itiost awkward species of address), 
were glad to retire , and in some instances were pushed 
out of the room. 

On the Sabbath day he generally read part of the liturgy 
of the ('hurch of England, and soinetiines used extempore 
prayer. « 

That the efforts of the oratory might be assisted by its 
handmaid, the press, Mr. ilenley soon comiu" *^1:611 auibor ; 
the subject he chose, proved that he entertainer no mean 
opinion ot Ins own abilitie-i. To render someot his pam- 
phlets more impressive, or more attractive, he published 
them in a black letter type. The lollowing were the title 
of a few of his publications : The Origin of Evil 

'* The Means of Forming a Correct Taste ; ’ “ A compa- 
rative view of Ancient and Modern Languages 
“ Thoughts on the Sciiptural Narrative of a Cunlusion of 
Tongues “ A Dcfctice of Christianity.” 

ilc was also supposed to contribute to the “ Hypdoctor,” 
a periodical paper, publislied at that time ; and is said to 
have received from Sir Robert W alpolc, .1 present of a 
hundred pounds, as a reward for insscrvic^^s in that paper. 
Sir Robert was never reckoned any great judge of literary 
nient. Henley was also author of a pamphlet occasioned 
by Ins obtruding iiimciGlf into a religious controversy on 
baptism, entitled, “ Samuel sleeping in the vViiderness.” 

As his populaiitv encreased, the place where lie amused 
or lustrucicd Ins fi lends, was found not sufficiently capaci- 
ous, and he procured a larger and more commodious recep- 
tacle, near a Catholic chapel 111 Duke Street, Lincolns' 
Inn Fields. 

Ill a fit of humourous caprice, or in the iiope of enticiug 
some of the (lequenteii, of that place of worship to vi^it 
him, he called lii!» new room, in some of his advertisements, 
the little Catholic chapel, if any (catholics happened to 
look in after mass, he was !»tiidious of paying them particu- 
lar attention and respect, and would, in some way or other, 
introduce a lecoiTiineridation of universal philanthropy and 
religious tuleraiioii. On one of these occasynis, ho utteied 
the following apostrophe : “ After all this outcry about 
the devil, the Pope, niid the Pretender, who and what is 
this bugbear, .this monster, this Pope, whom we so much 
dread ? He is only a man like ourselves, this ecclesiastical 
sovereign of Uoiue, the father and head of the Catholic 
Church.” When the lecture concluded, he was seen to 
advance towards a leading man <^ong the Catholics, and 
shaking him heartily by the banV welcomed him in the 
following woids, “ God bless you, 1 lovo you all : we are 
all Christians alike, iroiu the same stock, divided only by a 
iew non-essentials,*' 

Whether this mode of proceeding was dictated by the 
liberal spirit of pliilosophical indifference, by Christiaii 
charily, by any latent Papii^tieal propensity, or for the 
mere purpose of invitiug customers of all persuasions to his 
shop, may be easily determined by considering the charac- 
ter of Henley. Having acquired, or assumed, the name of 
Orator Henley, it became the fashion in certain circles to 
bear his lectuies ; he attracted the notice and excited the 
resentment of Pope, who lashed him severely in his Dun- 
ciad. Much of the poet's satire is well applied; except 
where he describes him as a zany, and a talker of non- 
sense. This, certainly, is not a character or just description 
of Henley, who was impudent, insolent, and conceited, a 
vain-glorious boaster, determined at ail events, and at all 
risks, to excite the stteation of the public ; but he exhi- 
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bited at ti’Tie «4 a quaint ahreivdness, a farcical humour, and 
occa-^ionall a d**pth of reflection, far beyond the teach of 
a fool. He 'wa*^ ralhor what the Methodists once called 
their preat episcopal assailant, f Bishop Lavington) “a 
theological and political hnffnon.” 

A complete scsios of hl-s singular advertisements, mottos, 
medals, an I pamphlets, with a panegvrii' on him, m the 
form of a life, by W -Utoad, was at one time collected, and 
in the poss«*«sion of amiqnarv. 

By coarse ironv, vulgar raillery, andaceitain Immour- 
• ous quaintness of expression, he often raised the laugh 
against opponents, sup-iriorto him in I'arning and argu- 
ment. ITenlev once inciir'-«d the hostility of the govern- 
ment, and wa'-' several d IV? in the custo lv of a king’s in's- 
tenger* On this occadon. Loid Chesterfield, the Secretaiy 
of State, nmiis'‘d him«.elf and his a^so:.! itp" in otfica, bv 
snorting with the hopes .ind fears of our restorer of ancient 
eloqnenee. During his exi.nination before the Privy 
C aitncil, II ‘Tih-y :i>?k leave to he seated, on account of a 
real or pr -tim h* 1 rheumatism, and oeeasinning considera- 
ble m'‘rrim 9 nt hv his eccentric answers, himself joining 
heartdv an 1 loudly in the laughs he exeited. Tlie noble 
in-^d having exno^tiilated with him on the impropriety of 
rlliciiling th^ exertions of the eountrv, .it the moment .i 
rebellion rated in the heart of the kingdom, he replied, 

" I tlinnglil there was no harm in rraeklng a joke on red- 
h(»iring,” .alluding to Arelihishop Herring, who had pro- 
posed or actii.illv commenced arming the clergy ‘ 

A number of <li^respecjtable ami iinw.irr intable expres- 
sions he had applied to per-on^liigh in olbee, and to their 
condiiet, being repeated to him, bis onlv replv was, “ My 
lord?, I w-is'f live.” “ I sec no r''ason for that, Mr. Hen- 
lev,” repliM-I Lord Chesterfield 'I'he roiinril seemed 
pleased at the retoit, but Henley iinmediatclv answered ; 

“ That IS .1 good thing, but unfortunately it has been laid 
before.” 

After being reprimanded for his improper conduct, he 
was in a few days dismissed as an impudent but entertain- 
ing fellow. 

'I’he following was cirriila’ed hv Ilcnlcv as an adver- 
tisement. or hv w.u of h m Ibill, m Oct. 1720 • — 

Having been threalancd hv various hitlers, that if I do 
not drop tlie oratorv, a minute aeeouut luv life and 
ch iraeter shall he p.ihiishc l, f take this Tiietliod of in- 
forming those who propose' undertaking it, t i »t tliev niU'^t 
be sp^edv, or thoir market wdl be .spoilcnl, as I arn wiiiiii^ 
it myself. 

'^JoiiN Hxnlxy.” 


THK IlKTl'llN. 

rnOM TnE?OEUMAV OV C. MllClir.TR. 

Art thou thr ii'id with wliich my f.incv teems, 

Whose golden plains once brightly round me shone 
Whu’.h oft hath shed swo u inigic o’er rny dreams, 
And cheerM me on with liopi when fiielde growu ? 
Alt thou the bind t .Art thou tlie land ? 

I greet thee, I greet thee, O iiiy fatlic.rland ? 
Art thnu b'i^ide tin* ri puling stream, 

Tow’rd which, in -.ailoess, oft mv eye I’ve east ? 
Where life’s unclouded spring did on me hiMm. 

Au 1 the young liours in thiiUing pleasure fuiised ? 
Alt thou the liiwri't Art tliou the town ^ 

To thee, to thee 1 come, O native town ! 

Art thou thfi home in which mv cradle stood, 

Wli. ire sorrow's biUir pang I never Lrinw 1 
The fiitiue tliero appeared a glowing flo ul, 

The world a path, where joys celostial grew. 

All thou the home? Art thou llio home t 
Receive me oucc again, paternal home I 
Are ijfi t!ir fncaiU? Art thou the peaceful vale. 

Which ott at silent eve. I’ve blithe]/ crO'.scd ? 

Mv spirit then would o’er your bouuii’rics steal, 

Onlil each If ace in fading blue was lost. 

Arc ye the mea Is 1 Are ye the meads ? 

Ileeeive me once agaiu, O native meads! 

Could I here re^t and rural ioy.s be mine, 

The "tonn would cease — a brighter morning break ; 
Mv pilgnrn-staff Td to the brook consign, 

And, borne by friemlshin, life’s Ia«t journey take 
To thee, O grave— To thee, O grave. 

Where rest my father)* ; gladly, then, 0 grave! 


VST 

THEPLINIES. DCSTRl/cnON OF THE ELDER 

PLINY BY MOUNT VESUVIUS. . 

• • 

The late frightful eruption of Mount Vesuvius will ren- 
der interesting, even to those who have read it in other 
works, the following account of the death of Pliny the 
Elder, taken from a new volume (which h is jvAt appeared) 
ol tii« Fdinhurgh Cahinet Library^ entitled lAres of emi- 
nent Z'ioloztsls. Of tlie eruption we Jlall probably .speak 
again, and therefore say no more of it in this plara. 

Pliny was a mau of foitune in the age of the Cissars, 
and author of a History of his own time which is lost, and 
o[ a Vatural HUiory which is a huge miscellaneous com- 
pilation of all sorts of^nowledge existing ap to Ins time, 
bad and good, exhibiting more .style than discernment. 
He was, however, a most industrious guiitleinan, viluable 
for preserving better things than he could have fouml out 
for us ; '»nd tliat he was a bold one, the following narrative 
will testily. Hu nephew, Pliny the Younger, whom he 
educated, and whose fame also surpasses his ileserU as an 
author, though he too was an nmiiible man and an elegant 
writer, is chiefly known by his Letb-rs. (lis stvle is too 
conscious and artificial. Both the Plmies may he loohcl 
upon as the .'irlificlal products of the highly wjoindit, hut 
cold and imitative litcr.itiire of tlio^etimis, the polish of a 
despotism winch lepresseil originality. Bui they lioih 
pear to have been good men; and lliov maintainml n ilegree 
of political independence in the woist times, highly ho- 
nourable to the spiiit of knowled ge 

Tlift death of the KIder Pliny took plae ' during the 
eruption which is understood to have destroyed the citie.sof 
llt'rcuKincum .lod Pornp'‘ii. 

He was at Misenum, where he commanded tfle fleet 
winch protected nil that part of the McditciTarie.in com- 
p isc'l between Iialv, the (jiauls, Spain, and Africa, when 
a great eruption ul Vesuvius took place. His sister and 
her son, the Jailer of whom was then about eighteen years 
of age. were with him. He had just retired to his study, 
when he wa«* iippii/ed of the appearance of a cloud of 
the most cxti joidinary form and size. It reseinhli d a pine- 
tree, luiving an excessively elongated trunk, fiorii which 
some blanches shot foiUi .\t the top, and appeared sometiines 
white, .soinetiiiics dark and spotteil, according as thesmolie 
was more or le-h inixeil with earth and cindoi-.. Anxious 
lodiscovei the cause ot tins .singular appearance, he oidcr- 
ed a light v<‘.ssel to be got leddy, and was proceeiliiig on 
hoanl, when lie met the manners bclon.'ing to the galley 
stationed at Retina, w ho had just escaped from tlie danger. 
They cori)iired him not to ad^'ance and expose hislife toim- 
miiient pciil ; hut heiirdered the fleet innncdi.ately to put to 
sea, for the purpose of rendering aid to such as nngh^ 
retiuiKiit; and so devoid of fear was he, that he noted 
all the vanatious and forms which tlie cloud a.ssuined. 
By this time tlie vessels were covered with ashes, which 
every moment became hotter and more ileiise, while frag- 
ments ot wliite pumice and »tones, blackened and split 
wiiii the heat, threatened the lives of the men. They 
were likewiM- in great danger of being Idt aground by a 
sudden iclroat of tin* sea. He slopped foi a moment to 
consitler whether he should return; hullo the pilot, who 
urged him to this expedient, he replied,- I’ortunu help; 
the brave -steel to Pomponianus.” 'I'liat olHcer was at 
St.ihim. and being in sight of the danger, which, although 
still distant, .seemed always coming nearer, had put hi.s 
baggage on board, and was waiting a more f.ivourablc 
wind to carry him out. Pliny, finding him alarmed, en- 
deavoured to recall his firmness. In the meantime, the 
flames were bursting from Vesuvius in inaiiy placi"?, M^as 
to illuminate the night with their darzliiig glare. Me con- 
sulted with Ills friends whether it were better to remain in 
the house, or to Hee to the open fields ; for the buildings 
wore shaken by frequent and violent Hhocks, so as to feel 
backwards and forwards, and in the open air they were 
not less in danger from the cinders. However, they clio-e 
to go forth, as the less hazardous alternative, covering 
their heads with pillows, topiotect them from tlm stone.s. 

Jt was now morning, but the country was enveloped by 
thick darkness. He proceeded towards the slinro by the 
light of torches, but the sea was still so much agitated that 
he could not embark ; and, seating him.seU'on a sail which 
was spread for him, he asked for some water, of which he 
drank a little. The approach of flames, preceded hy the 
.smell nf sulphur, put his coTnpanion.s to iflight, excepting 
two slaves, who assisted him to rise, when he .seems to 
have immediately fallen, 8uffo'’ated by the vapours and 
ashes. On the following day, his body was found in the 
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game place without marks Of external violence, and re- 
gemhlinff a person asleep rather than one who hid suffered 
deafh. This event Ioq/c place on the 24th of Auguit, in 
the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era, and a few 
montlis after the demise of Vespasian. 

Asa specimen of the bad and good, the ridiculous and 
the interesung, in P.liny*s “ Natural History,” we qnote 
from the Lnes of the Zoologists his account of the Lion*s 
Sickness, and the famous story of Cleopatra’s Pearl. The 
former is taken from the old translation of him by Holland. 

HOW TO CURE A SICK LtOK. 

The lion is never sick but of the peevishness of his 
Btomacke, loathing all meat ; and /hen the way to cure 
him is to tie unto him certain shee apes, which with their 
wanton mocking and making mowes at him, may move his 
patience and drive him for the veric indignitie of their 
malapert saucincssc, into a fit of Tnadnessei aud then, so 
soone as he hath tasted their bloode, he is perfectlie well 
againe ; and this is the only remedie. 

CT.EOPATRa'b PRiRL. 

Pearls wereVerv higldy esteemed in Pliny’s d.iys. The 
lad'es wore them dangling at their fingers and ears, took 
great delight in hearing them rattle, and not only append- 
^ them to their garments, but even embroidered their 
buskins with them. It will not suffice them, says he, nor 
serve their turn, to carry pearls about them, but thev must 
tread among pearls, go among pearls, and walk as it were 
on a pavement of pearls. Lollia Paulina, the wife of 
Caligula, was seen by him, on an oidinary occasion, orna- 
mented with emeralds and with pearls, which he valued at 
forty millions of sestertii (about 300,0001.) 

The two finest specimens ever seen were in the posses- 
sion of the celebrated Cleopatra, who, on being sumptu- 
ously feasted by Mark Anthony, derided him for the mean- 
ness of the entertainment ; and on his demanding how sho 
could go beyond him in such a matter, answered that she 
would spend upon him in one supper ten millions of ses- 
tertii. Anthony, conceiving it impossible for her to make 
good her boast, laid a great wager witii her about it. W hen 
the supper came, although it was such as to befit the con- 
dition of the hostess and guests, it presented no extraordi- 
nary appearance, so that Antliony jeered the Queen on 
the subject, asking, by way of mockery, for a sight of the 
bill of fare ; whereupon she affirmed that what had as yet 
been brought to the table was not to be reckoned in the 
count, but that even her own part of the supper should 
cost sixty millions. She then ordered the second service 
to be brought in. The servants placed before her a cruet 
of vinegar, and she put into it one of the pearls which 
were appended to her ears. When it was dissolved she 
took up the vessel and drank its contents ; on which 
Lucius Planciis declared that slie had gained the wager. 
Afterwards, when Cleopatra was taken prisoner, and de- 
prived of her royal state, the other pearl was cut into two, 
and affixed to the ears of the statue of Venus, in the Pan- 
theon at Rome. 

We liave been surprised, not very pleasantly, to find by 
these Lives of the Zoologists^ that Linnaaus, whom we took 
for a man mild as his flowers, was of so very irascible and 
vindictive a nature ; and that he was miserly. Tie once, 
it appears, had serious thoughts of killing a man,— assassi- 
natinghim! for taking away his character. However, his 
studies helped him to get rid of these frightful absurdities 
(the more honour be unto them!) and his miserliness is 
accounted for by the narrow means with which be once 
■t(p<rglcd. 

The following portrait of him is drawn by himself 

The head of Lihnsus had a remarkable prominence 
behind, and was transversely depressed at the lambdoid 
suture. His hair was white in infancy, afterwards brown, 
in old age greyish. His eyes were hazel, lively, and pene- 
trating; their power of vision exquisite. His forehead 
was furrowed in old age. He had an obliterated wart on 
the right cheek, and another on the corresponding side of 
the nose. His teeth were unsound, and at an early age 
decayed, from hereditary tooth-ache. His mind was quick, 
easily excited to anger, joy, or sadness ; but its affection 
soon subsided. In youth he was cheerful, in age not tor- 
pid, in business most active. He walked with a light step, 
and was distinguished for agility. The management of his 
domestic affairs^e committed to bis wife, and concerned 
lumself solely with the productions of nature. Whatever 
be began he brought to an end, and on a jqttf oey he never 
•looked back. 


As Linneus grew old, the best parts of his "nature 
(money-wards excepted) seem to quite outgrown the 
others, and to have exhibited him in the condition deside- 
rated by Mr. Southey in his beautiful lines on the Holly- 
tree, the thorny leaves of which become smooth as they 
mount towards heaven. The following picture of his 
manners and amusements is given (says our author) by bis 
pupil, Fabriciiis: — 

VVe were three, Kuhr, Zoega, and I, all foreigners. In 
summer we followed him into the country. In winter we 
lived facing his house, and he came to us every day in his * 
short red robe-de-chambre, with a green fur cap on his 
head, and a pipe in hia hand. He came for half an hour, 
but stopped a whole one, and many times two. His con- 
versation on these occasions was extremely sprigUtlv and 
pleasant. It consisted either of anecdotes relative to the 
learned in his profession with whom he got acquainted in 
foreign countries, or in clearing up our doubts, or in giv- 
ing us other kinds of instruction. He used to laugh then 
most heartily, and displayed a serenity and an openness of 
countenance, which proved how much his soul was sus- 
ceptible of amity and good fellowship. 

Our life was much happier when we resided in the 
country. Our habitation was about half a quarter of a 
league distant from his house at Hammerby, in a farm- 
house, where we kept our own furniture, and other requi- 
sites for house-keeping. He rose very early in summer, 
and mostly about four o’clock. At six he came to us, be- 
cause his house was then l>iiil.4;ng, breakfasted with us, 
and gave lectures upon thwnatufal orders of plants as long 
as he pleased, and generally till about ten o’clock. We 
then wandered about till twelve upon the adjo^ent rocks, 
the productions of which afforded us plenty of entertain- 
ment. In the afternoon we repaired to his garden, and in 
t!»e evening we usually played at the Swedish game of 
trisset in company with his wife. 

On Sundays the whole family usually came to spend the 
dav with us. We sent for a pe>isant who played on an 
instrument resembling a violin, to the sound of which we 
danced in the barn of our farm-house. Our balls were 
certainly not very splendid, the company was but small, 
the music superlatively rustic, and no change in the dances, 
which were constantly cither minuets or Polish ; but re- 
gardless of these ilefects, we passed onr time very meirilv. 
While we were dancing, the old man, who smoked his 
pipe with Zoega, who was deformed and emaciate 1. be- 
came a spectator of our amusement, and sometimes, thougli 
very rarely, danced a Polish dance, in which he ex'’elled 
every one of us young men. He was extremely delighted 
whenever he saw us in high glee, nay, if we even became 
very noisy. Had he not always found us so, he would 
have manifested his apprehension that we weie not suffici- 
ently entertained. 

BONNET, THE NATURALIST, 

AND A VISITOR AT FAULT. 

W Thisis from the travels of Matthison.thc German writer. 

e do not see the *' inexpressible forbearance and bene- 
volence " of Bonnet towards his vLitor ; though his 
conduct was truly polite and good natural ,• and worthy of 
a man of sense. Neither is the poor traveller despised : he 
at least meant well. But the scene is amusing.] 

Three days ago, I was at Geneva, and dined at a 
table d’ hole. A young Englishman sat by me, whom 
I soon recognised as one of the storks in Lessing’s well- 
known fable, who, in their excursions, seldom concerned 
themselves with anything except to ascertain the topo- 
grapliy of frog-ditches. He asked me where Bonnet lived ; 
this introduced a co .versation among us, which at length 
led to my inquiring if he had ever read any of Bonnet’s 
works. “ No^ I know nothing at all about him, but he 
is here in my list;” and immediately taking out a pocket- 
book, he produced a paper, whence he read the following 
inventory of things worthy of observation in Geneva 
I. The Portico of St Peter’s Church The Junc- 

tion of the Arne with the Rhone Til. Saussare’s 
Cabinet of Natural Curiosities ;— IV. Monsieur Bonnet; 
—V. Monsieur Bourrit. “ As you have never read any 
of his works then,” said I, “might it not be as well to go 
to the bookseller’s and get him to shew you some : his 
Contemplation de la Nature, for instance,— read some 
chapters, and yo\/ would then not only be less embar- 
rassed in case he should ask you whether you are at all 
acquainted with his writinjj^, but you would, I am sure^ 
have Tery great pleasure in the perusal.” 
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He thanlccd me for my advice, which he said he would 
certainly follow, and then left me, after having caiefully 
€ntered^he name of Bonnet's place of abode in his 

****?est^day*» after dinner, as we were plaving at chess, a 
foreigner was introduced, whom 1 immediately recollect- 
ed to be the person 1 had seen before. Bonnet received 
him with that cordiality and conciliatory kindness with 
which you are so well acquainted, and begged him to sit 
down on the sofa. After the conversation had ran through 
•the customary forms of “Whence come you ^ and 
“ Whither are you going?” &c. &c.. Bonnet addressed 

‘ You have probably occupied yourself, sir, with specu- 
lative' pjiilosophy?’ , 

‘ No, not at all. but I saw all your wo? ks yesterday. . 

‘ Saw them !’— He stopped short, but supposing that 
the young man who spoke Freni'h very ill, had made use 

of some wrong expression, immediately proceeded : — It 

would make me very happy if my writings afforded you 
anv entertainment. Might anything in particular strike 
you 

* Yes, yes, indeed, the Glaciers in particular, for they 
are all excellem nofttre/s.'— I give voii his own expressions. 

There was no occiision for an Oedipus here to divine 
that, according to my advice, bo had been to a bookseller s 
where, confusing Bonnet with Bourrit as thev stood toge- 
ther on his list, he had inquired for the works of the latter, 
and had seen bis travels in the Alp-J, the engravings in 
winch bad probablv attracted Ws attention, and were the 
only part of which he had any idea. Boncet immediately 
perceived his mistake, and it was really quite aftVcting to 
see how, instead of taking advar\tage of it and leading him 
on to stumble further ainl further, so as to pronucc a pi- 
qitnnt scene, (as an hundred others would have done m 
his place), he instantly with inexpressible forbearance and 
benevolenco gave the conversation another turn, and 
asked him many questions about his own country, Ins fami- 
ly, and even about his horses and dogs. 

Such traits as these, which at the first glance, mav ap- 
pear insignificant, are however those by means of which 
Plutarch, in his Biography, gives such impressive pictures, 
and which so completelv delude tlie. imagination, that 
Timoleon, Dion, and PliilopoKtnen do not appear as 
•pirits called forth from the hoary ages of antiquity, but 
as intimate friends, with whom we have lived m social 
intercourse for many years, in the same tqvyn at least, if 
not under the same roof. And, after all, this kind of for- 
bearance is one of the most amiable features in tlie human 
character, and perhaps one of the most difficult to practise. 


HINDOO SUPEKSTiriON. 

[Pro^i Oriental Annuatior 183.^, containing the usual infor- 
mation oil Eastern subjects, from the pen of Mr. Gaunter, 
illustrated by the clear pencil of Daniell.] 

One morning as I was about to quit my tent, which 
was pitched a short distance witliout the walls uf Delhi, 
in a fine tope of tamarind trees, I perceived a gosseia 
■landing witl»his back against a broken pillar, and at a 
short distance from me. He had assumed that altitude 
which betokened an expectation of receiving something 
more tangible than meie courtesy from the lienevolence 
of myself, or any other person whom he might thus ^lently 
condescend to supplicate ; for with the^e devotees the 
iocial order of things is frequently inverted : they consider 
the recipient the benefactor when of their own commu- 
nity, or the giver the beneficiary when of any other. As 
I came near him, I perceived that he li.id a thick iron rod 
passed through his cheeks, riveted at e lcIi end, from which 
a circular piece of iron depended, inclo.sing the chin. 
Though the rod passed quite through the tongue, it did not 
materially affect the articulation; he spoke with some 
difficulty, but was nevertheless perfectly intelligible. He 
was an elderly man, of gentle manners and mild aspect, 
without being* offensively filthy, as the members of this 
■trange tribe so frequently are. I invited him to enter 
the tent, which he immediately did, and to my surprixe was 
very communicative. The iron through his tongue and 
cheeks had been a penitential infliction to which he had 
submitted in consequence of the breach of a vow. He 
declined my invitation to seat himself but stood erect with 
his back against the pole of the tent, and entered freely 
into conversation upon the strange events of his life, an- 
•wering all my questions with the most perfect readiness ; 


and he appeared gratified at giving me any information, 
either respecting himself, or the singular customs of the 
religious fraternity to which lie belonged. He stated 
that he vfas then under a vow to ren^in hrect for the space 
of fifteen years. During thirteen of this time he bad 
either stood or walked ; yet he suffered little or no incon- 
venience, sleeping every night in the jungles with his 
hack against a tree, as soundly as t|e ino^^tAroluptuous 
nian could upon a bed of down. He ^ufessed, however, 
that sometimes after he had commenc^ the performance 
of this strange vow he was obliged to bcsuppoited with 
cords when inclined to sleep, and his feet swelled to such 
a painful degree that he could scarcely stand or walk. 
After a time, however, this inconvenience ceased, when 
the performance of hft peiiancc became no* longer either 
a pain or a grief to him. 

This was not the only infliction to which he had volun- 
tarily subjected himself ; the fingers of his left hand 
were so '•ompletely bent upwards from the palm, as to 
form a n,;nt angle with tlie back of the hand, and were 
thus rendered entirely useless. He further told me that 
he had been suspended fiom the branch of a tree during 
three hundred and sixty-five revolutions ottlie earth, aa 
he expressed it, or a whole year. He wa's suspended by 
a cold with a stiong bamboo cro-<i>iirig tin; end. upon 
which he sate, while a stiap confined him fo the rope, 
and thus prevented his falling ; th's he described as iho 
severest infliclion to which he had ever submitted. I 
gave him a trifling gratuity, with which be departed 
perfectly satisfied. 

The sell-toitures iMfliclcil by these fanatics are entirely 
voluntary ; thev arc, like many ot the Roman Catholic 
penance*;, merely acts of superrugation, and are notneces- 
sarilv cnioined in the Hindoo ritual, as will nppi^ir frotn 
the Mahabharat, a work esteemed almo-t ol divine authori- 
ty among the Hindoos. “ Those men who perform severs 
mjcer-tlion of the flesh, not authorised by the Sastra.ara 
possessed of hvpocrisy and pride; thev die overwlielmetl 
with lust, passion, and tyrannic sucngtii. I’l.oso fools 
torment the spirit tliat IS in the body, and mystdf who am 
in them.*” 

• ••«•••• 

After we quitted Ivanpoor, nothing occurred worth re- 
cording until we came in sight ot Benares,— that celeluat- 
ed city, called the splendid, containing the mo'-'t renowned 
specimens of Hindoo learning to be found in IIindo*.tan, a 
more detailed account of which will be found in the first 
volume of this work. As we approached the city, we were 
induced lo moor our budgerow and land, in order that we 
might witness the (Jliurrack Ponja— one of those revolting 
inflictions which some paiticular order of devotees under- 
go, together with such iiiiliappy Hindoos as have bad tho 
misfortune to lose their caste , the former to enhance their 
claims to a blessed immoitalitv, the latter to rei'ovcr that 
temporal superiority over a large portion of their fellow 
beings which the well-known distinction of caste confers. 
A man frequently loses his caste by circumstances over 
which he can have iio control : '^uch .as the casual contract 
of a pariah whom he might not have known to have been 
within his vacinity, or eating out of a polluted vessel, 
though not at the time aware of its pollution. 

I once happened to be present when a sepoy of high 
caste, falling down in a fit, the military surgeons ordered 
one of the pariah attendants of the regimental hospital to 
throw some water over him, in consequence of which none 
of his class would associate with him, and he was con.sidcr. 
ed to have forfeited the piivilcges of clanship. The result 
was, that as soon as the aftcrnoon’.s parade was over, ho 
put tho rniiz'/le of his musket to his head, and blew«iopt his 
brain*!. Although, however, the distinction upon which 
the Hindoo so highly prides liimseK' is ofleii thus easily 
forfeited, it is not to be regained but by undergoing either 
severe mortification , or some terrible infliction, which 
happened to be the case in the instance I am about to re- 
cord. 

On landing, we found a large concourse of people as- 
.semblud, and forming a circle of about twenty yards in 
diameter, in the centre of which was a strong pole fixed 
upright in the ground. On the top of this pole a trans- 
verse bamboo, sufficiently strong to sustain the weight of 
a man, was attached to a moveable pivot, so that it could 
be swung either vertically or circularly, as occasion might 
require. The insertion of the transverse bamboo was about 
one-third part from the end, leaving twif-thirdson the other 

• This is spoken by Krishna, the chief Avatar^ or incamtp 
tion of Vishnu. 
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sidi', to whi' ii was attached^ cord that reached the ground. 
At the exTreinity of the shorter division was a pulley from 
wlycii a lon^'er cord depended about the size of a man's 
miiifile nn^er, liaungtwoends.to which were aflIHiLed apair 
ofbriK it flcel hooks. Both the vertical and cross poles 
WL're of harnhoo, which is extremely tough and difficult to 
bjvii!:. When the apparat is was prepared, a Brahmin, 
who is usuClly the iTinctionary on these occasions, advanc- 
e l to the centre of area, and liaving anointed the points 
of I, he hooks with T small portion of ghee, from a sacred 
vessel especially set apart for this holy pur^ioac, lie beckon- 
ed to the pel son about to undergo tliis trying ordeal. The 
penitentiary was a handsome man, in the full vigour of 
manhood, and had lo^it his caste by eating interdicted food 
during a voyaf^<> fio.n Calcutta to V^hina, whithci he had 
gone as servant to the captain of the ship. 

On perceiving the Brahmin’s .signal, he advanced with- 
out the iilighicst indication of alarm, but rather with an 
«xpres>.ion of joy on his countenance, at the idea of biung 
re.Ytorcd to tiidt position among tho members of hts own 
peculiar ca^te, which he had unhappily forfeited. He was 
stripped to the loins, and had nothing on but the cummer- 
band and a pair of white linen trowsers, which reached 
about half waydown his thighs, lie was a muscular man 
and rather |al I ; ^ho came forward with a firm step. Up- 
on reaching the place of expiation, he knelt down under 
tl^ cord to wiiicli the two bright hooks were attached. 
CJently raUing his hands, and cla^pillg them together in a 
po-stuie of devotion, he continued for a few moments silent, 
then suddenly elev.iting hi.s hc.id, declared himself ready 
to undergo the penance that should rclea.se him from the 
pains of 111!) recent pollution. The moment his assent was 
pronounced, a luiist of acclamation was heard fiom the 
surroiMtJing muititude. 'I'lie olFiciating Brahmin tiicii 
took the IiookS) and with a dexterity that showed he was 
no novK'c ill liis sacred vocation, slipped thcni iiiidei the 
dorsal muscles just beneath the shoulders. I'he operation 
was so instantaneously and s<t adroitly managed, that 
scarcely d diop of hiooij followed. Not a muscle of the 
man j countenance .stirred ; all hi^ features seemed stiirencd 
into fin cxprc.s.sioii of resolved endurance, which imparted 
a .so.t ol suhliiiif steriin-ss to evciy lineament. Not even 
the sli;r>,t,i.,t quiver of his lip w.n perceptible, and his eye 
gli-tened with thrilling lustre as he raised liis head after 
the linok^ hid liccn ii.ve 1. Ills resolution was as painful 
as It \v,is a^toni^liins;. It a certain signal from the piosid- 
iiig functionary, he -.taitcd from his recumbout posture and 
stood wiili hi' head erect, calmly awaiting the consumma- 
tion of his die-idl'iil jcMialty. After a short interval ho was 
suddenly laiied into the air and swung round with the most 
frightful velocity by a number of half frantic Hindoos, 
who had stationed tliemselve.N for thi'? purpo-.e at the other 
extremity of the transvers'* polj. They ran lound the area 
at tiirdr iitniuit spec 1, V'dling and screaming, wliile their 
cries were leii Icied sidl mare discord int by a deafening 
accompaniment of tomtoms, tobrics, kurtauU, and other 
instruments so familiar to Indian devotee'^, and which are 
indispensiblc on these and siiiiiilar occasions, producing 
anything rather than “ a concord of sweet sounds.” 

The velocity with which the poor man was swung round, 
prevented any one from accurately observing his counte- 
nance, tliougli, duiing one or two pauses made by bis 
tormentors, who bcraiiu; shortly fatigued with the violence 
of their exci lions, th^re was Ao visible expression of siiiTor- 
ing. Had he uttered aery, it would have at once neutra- 
lized the eflect of the penance, though 1 do not think it 
could have been heard through the din by which this terri- 
ble ceremonial was accompanied. The ministering Brah- 
min^-however, are said to have a perception of sound so 
acute oil these occasions, that the slightest cry of the vic- 
tim never escapes their ear. 

After ihU barbarous ceremony had continued for about 
twenty minutes, the man was let down, the hooks extracted 
from his back, and he really secnusl little or nothing the 
worse for tlie torture he must have undergone. He walked 
steadily forward amid the acclamations of the surrounding 
multitude, and followed by his friends, who earnestly offer- 
ed him their congratulations on the recovery of his caste. 

Accidents of a very .leriqus nature have been occa- 
sionally known to happen during the intliction of these 
fearful penances, though such occurrences are, 1 believe, 
rare. Should the cord chance to break, the suspended 
person is propelled forward under the influence of such a 
powerful irapulsc,Hhat he is invariably killed on the spot. 
When this occurs, it is imputed to the magnitude of his 
sinii and he is immediately cast upon thnTuueral pile. 
ttdUier pitied nor lamented. 1 h|tve heard a^rcumstance 


related by a person once present at the oereniony of the 
Churiuck Pooja when the muscles of the bad; pve way, 
the patient being of considerable bulk, and on nis being 
immediately lowered, the mischief wa.s so extensive, that 
the wretched man died soon after he was released from the 
hooks. These things arc really too dreadful to he permit- 
ted in a civilized country j but in India custom is a positive 
and even a paramount law, and is therefor*' implicitly fol- 
lowed. y Iiniriemorial custom,” says their imagiiiarv law- 
giver, i.s trariscendant, approvL'd in the sacred sniptiire 
and in the code.9 of di vine legi<iIator.s ; let every man, tiiere« 
lore, of the three principal classes, who has a due lever- 
enee for the supreme spirit wliich dwcdls in him, diligently 
and constantly observe immemorial custom.” 


BROTHER MERRY; 

OR, IIIE ADVESITUlirS OP AN' OLD SOLDIER. 

This is a story after our own liearl, or at least after three 
purls of our heart ; for we have a fouitii, which is a little 
more serious than Brother Merry’s ; but wo like him 
mii^htily, for be is a per>oiilficatiun of animal spirits and 
their natural goodness and good-will, — not over-.scrupu- 
lous, we grant, because be is not over-thoiiglitfiil, — but 
honourable, upon the wliolc, to the reputation of natural 
impul-e'f, nnd having as liL hof lil in iiini a*, be thinks 
of any. Nor is any body to .’pposc that the freedoms 
taken with .soim* venerabfo iiantO', imply real irreverence; 
foi the story is here seen throngli a Ca»holic medium ; 
and Catholics, from tluir greater famili.irity -dth ceitain 
linages, take a M>rt of doine-tu* libeitv with them, without 
nieaniug any dnuinulion of love and respect. Brother 
Merry sets out with a good deal of jovial (/'harity ; he 
has Hope in full ineawe, and all the F.aith in tiie world 
consi.stent witii his having no notion that the stars can 
mean him any ill ; and this is by no means tlie smallest 
or least boiiouring part of faitli. -\V« take the story from 
a new publication which we are very glad to sec,— L ty* 
and Legends of Various Nations, No. 1, coiituiiiiiig “ Ger- 
many.” The close of it reminds us ot a ballad wv havo 
read of a lawyer, wdio being lefnsed entrance into heaven 
by St. Peter, contrived to throw bis hat inside the door- 
and then, being permitted by the kind saint to go in and 
fetch it, took advantage of the latter’s fixture as door- 
keeper, to refuse to come back again. 

In days of yore there was a great war ; and when the 
war wa.s at an end, a great number of tlie soldiers were 
discharged. Among the rc.st. Brother Meiry icceived his 
discharge, and nothing more for all he had done than a 
very little loaf of soltlier’s bread and four half-pence in 
money— and with that he went his way. But St. Peter 
had seated himself 111 the road, like a poor bcggar-inau, 
and when Brother Merry came there, he asked him for 
charity. Then said tlie soldier ‘‘ Doai beggdi-man, what 
shall 1 give yon t 1 liave been a soldier, and have got my 
discharge, and with it nothing but a very little loaf of 
bread and four half-peiicc, and wiien that i.s gone T must 
beg as well as yourself.” Then he divided the loaf into four 
parts, gave the apostle one, and also one lialf-pcnny. St. 
Peter thanked him, and went a little further.', and seated 
himself like anothci beggar, in the way of the .soldier; 
and when he came up, as formerly, asked alius of him. 
Brother Merry spoke as before, and gave him again ano- 
ther quarter of the loaf, and another half-penny. St. 
Peter thanked him, and seated himself in the way for the 
third time, like another beggar, and again addressed Bro- 
ther Merry. Brother Merry then gave him the tliird 
quarter of the loaf', and the third half-penny. St. Petei 
thanked him, and Di 'ther Merry journeyed on ; and all 
he had left was one-fourth of the loaf and one half-penny. 
So he went into a tavern, and ate the bread, and spent 
the half-penny in beer to drink with it. When he had 
finished, he journeyed on ; and St. Peter, in the disguise 
of a disbanded soldier, met him again, and saluted him; 

** Good comrade,” said he, ** can you give pic a mor<cI of 
bread, and a lialt-penuy to get a drop of dnnk ?” ** Where 
shall I get it!” answered Brother Merry, got inj 
discharge, and nothing with it but a loaf and four lial^ 
pence, 'rhree beggars met me on the road, and 1 gave 
each of them a quailer of the loaf and half-penny. The 
last part 1 have just eaten at the tavern, and spent the 
last lialf-ptinny in drink. Now I am quite empty, and if 
you also have nothing more, letiis go begging together.” 

** No, that will not be necessary just now,” said St. Peter, 

« 1 uuderstaad a little of doctoriogi and therewith will 
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1 in time obtain as much as I need.” “ Ha !” saij Bro- 
tb^r Merrv. ** I know nothing about that: so 1 must go 
and beg by myself.** “ Now only come along,” said 
St. Peter, “ if 1 can earn anything, you shall go halves.” 

That will suit me well enough, said Brother Merry. So 
they travelled together. 

N^ow they came to a cottage, and heard great lamenting 
and screaming inside, and when they went in there lay a 
man sick to the death, as if about to eipire, and his wife 
rrying and weeping bitterly. ** Leave off whining and 
crying,” said 4ft. Peter, 1 will make the man well 
again ; ’ and he took a salve out of his pocket, and cured 
the man instantly, so that he could stand up, and was 
quite hearty. The man and his wife in great joy demand- 
ed “ Htiw can wc pay you I what shall we give you !” 

f)t. Peter would not take anything, and the more they 
pressed him to do so, tho more firmly he declined. But 
Brother Merry nudged him and said. “ Take something, 
t.ikc something : we want it, indeed.” At last the peasant 
brought a lamb, and insisted ou St. Peter ac cepting it, 
but he would not. Then Brother Merry jogged liis side, 
“ Take it, you foolish fellow, we want it bad enough.” 
Then said St. Peter at last, “Well, I’ll take the lamb ; 
but I shall not carry it, you must carry it.” There’s no 
groat hardship in that,” cried Brother Merry, “ 1 can 
easily do it and he took it on his shouidcis. 

After that, they went on til I they came to a wood ; when 
Brother Merry found the lamb a heavy load, and being 
now very hungry, he called to St. Peter, “ Hallo! here’s 
a nice place for us to dress antf eat the Iamb.’’ “ With 
all my heart” said St. Peter, “ but I don’t understand 
anything of cookery, so do you begin, and 1 will just walk 
about till it is ready ; but mind you don’t begin to eat till 
I return ; 1 will lake care to be back in time.” “ Go 
your ways, ” sani Brother Merry ; “ I can cook well e- 
nough ; I’ll soon have it ready.’' So St. Peter wandered 
away, while Brother Merry lighted the fire, killed the 
lamb, put the pieces into the pot, and boiled them. The 
lamb, however, was thoroughly boiled, and his companion 
not returned ; so Merry took it up, carved it, and found 
the heart. “ That is the best part of it,” said he, and 
kept tasting till he finished it. At length St. Peter came 
back, and said, “ I only want the heart ; all the rest you 
may have, so you give me that.” Then Brother Merry 
took knife and fork, and turned the lamb as if he would 
have found the heart, but he could not. At last he said, 
ill a careless manner, “ It is not tliere.” “Wo. where 
should it be then V’ said the Saint. “ That 1 don’t know,” 
said Merry ; “ but now 1 think of it, what a couple of 
fools we are to look for the heart of a lamb ! a lamb, you 
know, has not got a heart.” “ What!” said St. Petei . 
“ that’s news indeed : why every beast has a heart, and 
why should not the Iamb have one as well as the best !” 
“ No, certainly, comrade, a lamb has no heart: now only 
reflect, and it will occur to you that it really lias not.” 
“ Well, it is quite sufficient— there is no lieait there, so 1 
need none of the lamb; you may eat itall.” “ Well, 
what I cau’t eat, I’ll put in my knapsack, .said Brother 
Merry. Then he ale half, and disposed ot the other as he 
had said. , « « j * 

Now as tlicg journeyed on, St. Peter managed that a 
great stream should flow right across their path, through 
which they must ford. “ 1 hen,” said he, “ go you first. ’ 
“ No,” answered Brother Merry, “go you hrsl; think- 
ing, if the water were too deep, he would even stay were 
he was. So St. Peter waded through it, and the water 
only reached to his knees ; but when brother Merry ven- 
tured, the water was much deeper, and he was up to his 
neck in it. “Help me, comrade!” cried he; but the 
Saint said, “ Will you confess, then, that you ate the 
lamb’s heart.” But he still denied i», and the watw got 
still deeper, and reached his mouth. 1 heo said St. Peter 
again, “ Will you confess then that you ate the lamb s 
heart ?” But he still denied it ; St. Peter, however, would 
not let him be drowned, so helped him out of hie danger. 

Now they journeyed on till they came to a kiogdom 
whore they heifrd that the king’s daughter lay dangerously 
ill. “ Holloa, brother,” said the soldier, “ here s a catch 
for us; if we can only cure her, we^ shall be made for 
ever.” But St. Peter was not quick enough for him. 
“ Come. Brother Heart,” said he. “put your, best foot 
forward, that we may yet come in at the right time, but 
the Saint went still more slowly, though his comrade kept 
pushing and driving him, till at last they heard that the 
princess was dead. ** This comes of your creeping so, 
said the soldier. “Now be still,” said St. Peter, for 
1 can do more than make the sick whole, since X can 


bring the dead to life again. V Now, if that’s true,” 
said Merry, *“ you must at least earn half the kingdom 
for us blithe job.” Thereupon they went to the kiftg's 
palace, where every body w.is in trouble ; but St. Peter 
told the king he would restore his daughter to him. 
They then conducted him to where she lay, and he com- 
manded them to let him have a cauMron of water, and 
when he received it, he ordered them ml to go*a.vay, and 
let nobody remain with him but Bromer Mirny. Then 
he divided the limbs of the dead princes, and threw them 
into the water, lighted afire under the cauldron, and boiled 
them. And when all the flesh had fallen from the bones. 

• the Saint took the beautiful white bones and laid ihoin on 
a table, and placed tham together according to their na- 
tural order. Wheu that was done, he walked before them 
and said, “ In the name of all things holy, arise, thou 
dead one I” And at the tlurd time the priiicc-s aiose up. 
alive, well and beautiful. Now was the king greatly 
rejoiced I 'lereal, and said to St. Peter, ** Require for thy 
reward what thou wilt, though it should be hall my empire. 
I will give 11 you.” But he answered, “ I desue nothing 
for what 1 have done.” “ Oh thou Jack Kool,” thouglit 
Brother Merry to himself, then nudgexl his cornnide’a bide, 
ami said, “ [Joii’t be so silly ; if you won’t have anything 
yet 1 need somewhat.” St. Peter, however, \»oulii have 
nothing ; yet because the king saw the other gladly, J^c 
commanded the keeper of his treasures to fill his knapsack 
with gold, at which Brother Meiry was right well pleased. 

Thereupon they went their way till they came into a 
wood, when tlie Saint said to his fellow traveller, “ Now 
we will share the gold.” “ Yes,” answered he, “ that we 
can do.” Then St. Peter took the gold and ilivided it 
into three portions. “ Weil ” thought Brother JVIerry, 
“what whim has he got in his head now, leaking three 
liarcels, and only two of But St. Peter said. “ Mow 
1 have divided it fai ly ; one for me, one for you. and one 
tor him who ate the heart.” “ Oh. I ate that,” said the 
soldier, quickly taking up the gold ; “ Idid I assure you.” 
“ How can that be true,” said St. Peter, “ a lamb has no 
heart.” “ Aye, what, brother? What are you thinking 
of— a Iamb his no heart ? very good ’ when every hea>t 
has, why should that one be without ?” “ Now, that is 
very good,” said the Saint, “ take all the gold to yourself 
for I shall reniamnu more with you, but will go niy own 
way alone.” “ As you please, brother Heart,” answered 
the soldier; “a pleasant journey to you my hearty.” 
But when St. Peter took another road, his comrade 
bethought him, “ Well, it is all right that he has marched 
off, for he is an odd follow.’' 

Now had Brother Merry plenty of money, but he did 
not know what to do with it, but spent it and pvc it away 
till, in the course of a little timc,^ he found Himself oik'u 
more pennyless. Then he came into a country where he 
heard that the king’s daughter was dead, “ Ah.” thought 
he, “ that may turn out well : 1 will bring her to life 
again then went he to the king, and offered so to do. 

Now the king had heard that there was an old soldier, 
who went about restoring the dead to life, and th luglit 
that Brother Merry must be the very man ; yet because 
he had no confidence in him, he first consulted his coun- 
cil, and they agreed, that as the princess was certainly 
dead, he might make tlie attempt. 'I’hen Brother Merry 
commanded them to bring him a cauldron of water, wh' a 
every one had left the room, he separated the limb^ and 
threw them into the cauldron, and made a fire under it 
exactly as he had seen St. Peter do ; and when the water 
boiled and the flesh fell from the bones, he took them and 
placed them upon the table, but as he did not know how 
to arrange them he piled them one upon another. 

Then he stood before them ^nd cried, “ In the name 
of the Holy Heaven, thou dead arist^/* and he cried so 
three times, but still to no purpose. “Stand up, you 
vixen, stand up, or it shall be the worse for you.” 

, Scarcely had he said this, ere Saint Peter came in at the 
window, just as before, in the likeness of an old soldier, 
and said, “ You impious fellow, how can the dead stand 
up when you have thrown the bones thus one upon 
another 1” , . , 

“ Ah, Brother Heart,” answered Merry, “ I have done 
it as well as 1 can.” ^ , 

“ This time will I help you out of your trouble, but 
this I tell you, whenever you again undertake anything 
like this you will repent it ; moreover, for this, you shall 
neither ask for nor take the least thing Trom the king.” 

Thereupon St. Peter placed the bones in their proper 
order, and said three times, “ In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, thou dead arise,*’ and the princess stood up. 
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sound and b'iaiiiifiil as forifierly. Then St. Peter imme* 
diatcly went away again out of the window, and Brother 
Mi^rry wa> glad that :lll had turned out so welU; but he 
WAS sorely grieved that he might lake nothing for it. “ I 
should like to know/’ thought he, ** what he had to 
giumhie about — what he gives with one hand, he takes 
wit.i the ot^cr; th^'^ is no wit in that.” 

iNow tile King asred him what he would have, but he 
duist not take any /ling; yet, he managed by hints and 
cuticiing, that the King should fill his kD.\psack with mo- 
ney ; and with tiiat lie journeyed forth. 

But, when he came out, iSt. Petei was standing before 
the door, and said, See what a man you are, have 1 # 
not forbidden you to take any tliihg, and yet you have 
your kuaiMacK filled with gold !” “ How can I help it,’* 
answered the soblier, “ if they would thiust it in V’ ** This 
1 tell you then— mind that you «lo not a second time un- 
dertake buch a business : if you do. it will fare badly with 
you.” “ All, Brother, never fear : now 1 have money, 
wliv should 1 trouble myself with washing bones ?*' 

All !” said St. Peter, “ that will not last a long time ; 
but, iu order that ytm may nevei tread in a forbidden path, 

I will bestow upon youi knapsai'k this power that whal- 
cyei you wi>,h into It, iliat shall he there. Farewell— You 
will never t,ee me again.” “ Adieu,” said Biother Lusty, 
itf>d, tliought lie, “ 1 am glad you aie gone, you wonder- 
ful fellow; I am willing enough not to follow you.” But 
he thought not of tiie wonderful property bestowed upon 

lilS kUdpNAoK. 

Biotbei Meiry went oflT with his gold, which he had 
veiy soon spviit utid squandered as before. 

When be iiad iiotliiug but four-peiicc left, he came to a 
public* and ihouglit the monev must go ; so he 

called for thiee (u'liny worth oi wine and one penny woith 
of bread. As he ale and diank there, the flavour of roast- 
ing geese tickled his nose. So ho peeped and pried about, 
und saw that the landloid had placed two gee^e in the 
oven. I'lie.i It oeeuiied to him that hi-> conirade had 
told him, whatever be wmiu'd in his knapsack should be 
tliere ; so he determined the geese should be the test of it. 

] it went out iheietore ami stood before the door, and said 

1 wish tlifit tiie two geC'C which are baking in oven, 
Moieinmy knapsack,” and, wlieu he had said so, he 
peeped in, and there thev were, sure enough. ** Ah, ah, 
that I't all light,” said ho, ” X am a made man,” and he 
went on a little way, took out the geese, and began to 
rat them. 

Ashe was thus enjoying himself, there came by two la- 
bouring men, who looked with hungry eyes at the one 
goose which was yet untouched. 

!Now when Brother Meiry saw that, he said, ” one was 
quite enough foi him.” So he culled them, gave them 
the goose, and bade them drink his health. When they 
had finished, they thanked him, and went therewith to 
the public house, called for wine and bread, took out 
tlieir present, ami began to eat it. When the lio^tcss 
saw what they were eating, she said to her good man, 

” These two men are eating a goose, yon had better .see 
whether it is not one of ours, out of tlie oven.” The lio^t 
opened the oven, and lo ! it was empty. ** Ob, you pack 
of thieves!— tliLs is the way you eat geese, it ? — p:iy for 
them directly, or 1 will wash you both wiili green hazei- 
juice.” The men said, we are not thieves : an old soldier 
whom we met on our load made us a present of the goose.” 

You are not going to hoax me that way; the soldier 
has been heie, but went out of the door like an honest 
fellow— 1 took care of tiiat,— you are the thieves and you 
shall pay for the geese.” But, as they had no money to 
pi/ %iim with, he took a stick and beat liiein out of doors. 

Meanwhile, as B/othcr Mcriy journeyed along, lie 
came to a place where there was a noble castle, and not 
far from it a little public bouse. Into thU be went and 
asked for a night’s lodging, but the landlord said liis bouse 
was full ot guests, and be could not accommodate 
him. “ I wonder,” said Brother Merry, ” that the people 
fhould all come to you, instead of going to the castle.” 

** They have good reason for what they do, for whoever 
has attempted to spend the night at the castle, has never 
come back to say liow they were entertained.” ” If others 
have attempted it wliy should’ nt 1 f" said Merry.— “ You 
had better leave it alone,” said bis host, *' you are only 
thrusting your head into danger.” — *' No fear of danger,” 
said firollicr i\]e\gy, ” only give me the key and plenty of 
brave eating and drinking.” .So the hostess gave him what 
he asked lor, and he went of!' to the castfci relished his 
supper, and when he found himself sleep):!' himself 
down on the floor, tor there woA not a bed in the place. 


WeU, he soon went to sleep, but in the night he was 
awakened by a great noise, and when he aroused himself, 
behold ! he saw nine very ugly devils, dancing in a circle 
which they had made round him. ” Dance as long as 
you like,” said Biother Merry, but don’t come near 
me. ” But the devils kept coming nearer and nearer, and 
almost trod on his face with their misshapen feet. Be 
quiet,” said he, but they behaved still worse. At last he 
g It angiy, and crying ” Holla I I’ll soon make you quiet,” 
liC caught hold of the leg of a stool and struck it abou^ 
him. But nine devils against one soldier were too much, 
and if he laid about luslilv upon those before him, those 
behind pulled his hair and pinched him miserably. ” Aye, 
aye, you pack of devils, now you are too hard upon me. 
but wait a bit,” and thereupon he cried out, **' 1 wish 
all the nine devils were in my knapsack,” and it was no 
sooner said than done ; there they were ; so itc buckled 
it close up and threw it into a corner. Then was all still 
again; so Rrother Merry laid hiniMelf down and slept till 
morning, when the landlord and the nobleman to whom 
th;* ca^tle belonged came to see how it had fared with him ; 
and when they saw him sound and lively, they were asto- 
nished, and asked, Did the gho'^ts, then, do nothing to 
you?” ** Why not exactly,” said Merry; “but 1 have 
got them all nine in rny knapsack. You may dwell 
quietly enough in your castle now; from henceforth they 
won't trouble you.” Then the nobleman thanked him, 
and gave him gieat rewards, a'*d begged him to remain in 
Ills sei vice saying that he M&nuld H.dke rare of him all the 
days of lii.s life. ” Vo,” answered he, “ I am used to 
wander and rove about ; 1 will again set forih ” 

Then he went on till he came to a smith, and he went 
in and laid his knapsack on the anvil, and bade the smith 
and all Ins men to hammer away upon it as hard as they 
could,— so they did, with their largest hammers, and all 
their might ; and the poor devils set up a piteous howling. 
And when at Ust they opened the knapsack, there were 
eight of them dead ; but one, which had been snug in a 
fold of the knapsack, was still alive, and he slipt out and 
lan away to his home below in a twinkling. 

After that, Biother Merry wandered about the world 
for a long time; but at last be giew old, and began to 
think of his latter end. So he went to a hermit who 
was held to be a very pious man, and said, ” 1 am tired 
of roving, and will now cndeavoui to go to heaven.’* 
The hermit answeied, ” There stand two ways,— the 
one broad and pleasant, that leads to hell ; the other is 
rough and narrow and that leads to heaven.” ” Imust 
be tool, indeed,*’ thought Brother Meriy, “ if I go the 
rough and naiiow road.” So he went the bioad and 
pleasant way, till he at l.ist came to a great black dooi, 
and that was the door of hell. 

Brother Meiry knocked, and tlie door-keeper opened 
it; and when he saw that it was Meiry, he was sadly 
frightened, for who should he be but the ninth devil, who 
wail in the knapsack, and thought himself lucky to have 
escaped with nothing but a black eye I So he bolted 
tlieUooi again directly, and ran lo the chief of the devils 
and said, ” Tlieie is a tuHow out>ide wiij^i a knapsack 
on hi< back, but pray don’t lot him iu, for, he can get all 
hell into his knapsack, by wishing it. He once got me 
a terrible ugly hainmering in it.’* So they called out 
to Brother iVleny, and told him he must go away, for 
they should not let him in. '* Well, if they will not 
have me here,’ thought Merry, ** i'll e’en try if 1 can 
get a lodging in heaven,— somewhere or other 1 must 
rest.” So lie turned about aud went on till he came to 
the door of heaven, and there he knocked. 

St. l^eter, who sat close by, had charge of the en- 
trance, aud Brother Merry knew him, and said, ” Aro 
you here, old acquaintance then things will go better 
with me." But St. Peter .said ” 1 suppose you want to 
get into heaven.” *' Aye, aye. brother, let me in ; 1 must 
ut up somewhere. If they would have taken me into 
ell. i should not have come hither.*’ !No,” said St. 
Peter: *‘You don’t ceme in here.”— ” Well, if you 
wont let me in, take your dirty knapsack again ; I’ll 
have nothing that can put me in mind of you,” said 
Merry, carelessly. ** Then give it tome,” said St. Peter. 
Then he handed it through the grating into heaven, and 
St. Peter took it, and hung it up ^hind his chair. ** Then,” 
said Brother Merry, ” Now I wish 1 was in my own knap- 
sack/’— and instantly he was there ; and thus being once 
actually iu heaven, St, Peter was obliged to let him stay 
there. 
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romance of REAL LIFE. , 

It is proper to state, that we have no other authority for 
the following story tiian that of the fair unknown, who has 
sent it us ; hut we take fur granted, from the style of her 
letter, that she is, in every sense of the word, fair and 
this is one of the reasons why we have not thought fit to 
alter it. We need not add how delighted we are with her 
approbation, nor that we cordially agree with the remarks 
which accompany her quotation from Burns. 

* Mrs. Garrick was brought into the English world under 
the patronage of Lord BarUugton, as a Mademoiselle 
Violette, a dancer. She had great reputation in her art, 
and was very handsome* Horace Walpole somewhere 
loanife^s the delicate distress he suffered under (poor man,) 
in being asked hy a brother patrician, in a large party, 
who she was. He was obliged to confess that she was ‘ a 
dancer;’ that is to say, that they had a beautiful young 
lady in their company, who had talents enough to earn 
herself a livelihood by charming the world. 

THE LIFE OP A YOUNG JACODITE SAVED BY MRS. GARRICK. 

June 24, 1834. 

Dear Sir,— Be not surprised at so familiar an adflres.s 
fron^a sti anger, for, although I may be, and am, a stranger 
to you, you arc not a stranger to me, but, on the contrary, 
an old and well-known friend, with whose modes of thought 
and feeling 1 am intima^ly acquainted, although 1 have 
never seen your face, nor hetrd your voice. I am not 
very old (I may yet call myself two year', on the sunny- 
side of thirty), but for by far the greater part of my 
life, I have been an admiring and sympathizing rcadei 
of yours. * » • * Judge tlnm of my joy at 

lieai'uig of thelirst appearance of the London Journ il, 
(which even in my remote habitation, a little nook of 
mountain ground" in green Erin,) 1 maingcd to procure 
imnii liitely, and which it delights me to find every way 
worthy of the name it hears. ^ * • * 

Aftei tliiii preamble, it is time 1 should get to the real 
business of ir y letter, wlii,’h is to offer y m a true siorv, 
which 1 think not unworthy a place ainon .j'.t your “ Ro- 
mances of Ileal I.ifo," 1 shall give it to you as nearly as 
lean in the words of the person who iclatod it to inc, 
now some years since, wiieu it ma le a very strong im- 
pression on my mind. 

My infoima'it, I\Ir iV., was related on th ’ mother’^ side 
to ad ancient Catholic family named Wildin*!:, of the 
North of Englan{I. In the rebellion of 171.5. this family 
were steady in their loyalty to the house of Hanover, so 
much so, that when tin* rchcl army approached the town 
(either Preston or Carlisle) in which they resi led, they 
fled from it with the other Loyalists. However, the 
family mansion, heing o of tlie larg jst in tin; placf*, was 
made use of hy tlie reh :Is as their ln*ad quarteis. When 
the rehals were driven out, Mr Wilding's mansion was 
again seized by the tiiunphant army, and maiigre !iis 
representations, and the alisolute proofs he pioducedof 
his loyalty, w IS totally disinanlled, and ni'ieli valu ihle 
property eariied off, whilst hi- com plaii^ts ware unheeded j 
and, h ung a (Jatholic, he could gel no redies-^. 

Such a rew.ird for loyalty was nor likely to increase it 
in the bosoms of the sufferers ; the injury rankled in their 
hearts ; and when the Pietendor’s standard was again 
hoisted in 1715, among the first who flocked to ir was 
the then head of the family (son to thcloyaJiat of 1715) 
with his only son, a fine boy of fifteen. 

The di-iastrous results of that ill-fated undertaking are 
well-known. Ainong'the prisoners taken and condemned 
to death, was young Wilding ; but throngli the interest 
of the Earl of Birlinglon, tlien Secret.iry of State, the 
young man received a pardon, on condition of banishing 
himself for life to the North American Colonies, where 
he entered the army, and was some years after killed in 
a skiriniih witli the Indians— being the last male descen- 
dant of hU ancient family. 

TJiese facts ^ere communicated by an old maiden 
grand-aunt, a sister of young Wilding, to Mr N., when 
about going for the first lime to London, with a strict 
charge to procure an inverview with the late !Mrs. Garrick 
to whose intercession with Lord Burlington, whose natural 
daughter she was supposed to be, the pardon of Wilding 
was ascribed ; and to assure her that ths surviving mem- 
bers and connexions of that family, retained the warmest 
gratitude towards her. Various circumstances co.n- 
luned to prevent Mr. N. from performing this duty at that 
time ; nor was it till a short time before her death that his 


interview with Mrs. Garrickitook place. He said the old 
Lady appeared scarcely to heed or understand his words, 
whilst apologizing for his visit, and ecplaining itseftuse, 
until he mentioned the name of Wilding, when her coun- 
tenance became lit up with sudden animation, and she said 
Wilding! 0 yes! 1 remembered him as it were but 
yesterday ; yet it is long, long s1|ce. Jmwrs scarce 
moie than a child myself;" and Isiie commenced the 
narrative with a precision and vivaoky, strongly contrast- 
ed with her former apathy. ^ 

It was, she said not long after her arrival in England, 
Lord Burlington had, as was his frequent practice, called 
on her in his carriage to take an airing. As soon us she 
was seated, he order^ the coachman to die Tower, say- 
ing carejessly to her, I must first go tnere to see tlie 
Slate prisoners ordered for execution to-morrow ; it is a 
customary form ; if you like, you can come in with me.*' 
She lelt .shocked at the manuer in which he spoke, yet 
curio 7 prevailed, and she entered the Lower with him. 
The prisoners were summoned, and the usual inquiries 
made whether there was any iiidulgeiice tiioy might wish 
for ; any last request. Amongst the nunib.ir weic soiiieof 
note; the gallant and hundhOine Davv>oii. the hero of 
Shenslone's touching ballad, for whom a young heart was 
then breaking ; and the youthful WiJdiiig. •“ J see him 
now," said Mrs. Garrick, kindling as she spoke, ‘Vtiie 
beautiful boy, us he stood culm mid unmoved before us ; I 
.shuddered as 1 ihoiigljt of Lord Burl mgtou’s fatal words 
before they entered : ‘ Every one you are to see, must die 
to-morrow,* and 1 vowed inwardly they should not shed 
that boy’s young blood. No sooner were the prisoners 
removed, than I finiig myself at Lord Burlington's feet ; 

I wept; 1 implored liim to -save the youth. Artonished 
at my vehemence, he tried to put me off ; but I persist- 
ed ;— I became more urgent 1 declared 1 should never 
know a moment's peace were he to die. Lord Burlington 
was moved by the agony of liis child ; for he wns my fa- 
ther,** continued she ; "lie promised, and pertormud his 
promise. The pardon was obtained, and 1 W(Ls satisfied.” 

Such is mi/ stoiv. Mr. N. added his suspicion that 
Mrs. Garrick’s sudden zeal had been caused by a passion 
foi the young captive ; that she had, os the viilgir phiaso 
1-, " fallen in love at fust sight." But I rojcci the 
iiifereneo ; I know my sex better ; and 1 think (you I 
hope will agree with me) that there is a sutfieienev of 
what Burn', culls “ the melting blooil in womun's bieast” 
to accoutiC for her exertions on principles ot pure huiruni- 
ty, calleJ into immediate action by the extremifyof the 
ca>>e(and it was a shocking case ; a youth— a child almost 
— coii Jemti •(! to dualh for merely lolloping the advice anil 
example of his fattier, when incapible of judging fo.'* 
himself),— .ind perhaps rendered rnoie acuie by tlie callous- 
ness of the man who could bring bis daughter to witness 
Hiicli a .scene. Should you admit the aliove into your 
pages, clothing it in your own language, you will give me 
veiy great pleasure. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

With sincere good wishes for your health and pros- 
perity, and in p irlicular for tim success of your 
present undertaking. 

Your constant Reader, 

F. N. L. 

A Caution to U.nciiaritabi.e Juogmcnts op Extra- 
oRuiNARY Men.— The world is habitually unjust in iU 
judgment*, of such men (as Burns) ; unjust on many 
grounds, of which this one may be staled as the substance. 
It decide.s, like a court of law, by dead statutes, «iid not 
positively, but negatively ; less on what is done right, than 
on what is, or is not, done wrong. Not the few inches of 
deflection from the mathematical orbit, which are so easily 
measured, but the ratio of these to the whole diameter, 
constitutes the real aberration. This orbit may be a pla- 
net, its diameter the solar .system, or it may be a city hip- 
podrome ; nay, the circle of a gin-horse, its diameter a 
score of feet or paces. But the inches of deflection only 
are measured ; and it is assumed that the diameter of the 
fin-liorsc and that of the planet will yield the same ratio 
when compared with them. Here lies tlie root of many a 
blind cuiidemaation of such men as the Burnses, Swifts, 
Rousseaus, which one never listens to with approval. 
Granted, the ship comes into harbour with shrouds and 
tackle damaged, and the pilot is therefoff: blameworthy, for 
he has not been all-wise and all-powerful ; but to know 
houf worthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been 
round the globe, or only to Ram sgate and the Isle of 
Dogs.— TAo/niii CarlyU, 
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CHIDIOCK TI^i'CHBOURNE. 

' Wc are indebted /o t^e third volume of Mr. D'Jsraeli s 
Curiosities of Literature (now republishing) for this most 
affecting narrative, the deep impression of which upon 
UB, after our first perusal many years ago, has never been 
effaced ; and we find/he stamp go sharply again,— yet 
not without\weetn(/|3 ! Blessings on the heart and soul 
and immortal meinol/ of that beloved woman, (far supe- 
rior to all ordinary Ctrength, or fancied calloi^mess— for 
no such common-place would or could have supported 
it,) who attended the dying, tortured man in his agony 
and bloody sweat," — (words that we dare venture to 
apply, even to a nature so far infer^r, and so mistaken 
in its heroi-^rn,) and who held hi^ burning head, and 
saw him make the sign of the cross:— and blessings 
on the sweetne'ts of humanity surviving in these miserable 
and dclu'h^d, yet noble spirits, the ChidioekTitchbournes 
and on the letter written by Chuliock to poor “ Sweet- 
cheek" his wife, (what a gentle flower of a word to 
remember and comfort hini<elt with in his Ian anguish,) 
and on all tliemingU d greatness and tenderness which, as 
Mr. D'lsraeli truly observes, marks the age of tlie men of 
Shakspeare. We hear nothing moie of poor “ Sweet- 
cheek," — a »ame that seems to paint her nature, and for- 
tunately promises for her patience. She had need of it, 
thiS^ lo.sing a young and noble husband. 

Mr. 1)' Israeli did quite riglit to retain the horrors of 
the story, horrid thougli they are. The beauty U greater 
than the horror. The gold is proved by the fiie. 

“ Midst intestine struggles, or peihaps, when they have 
ceased, and our hearts are calm, (says our author,) we 
perceiv^the eternal force of nature acting on humanity ; 
then the heroic virtues and private sufferings of persons 
engaged in an opposite cause, and acting on different 
principlas than our own, appeal to our sympathy and even 
excite our admiration. A pliilosopher, born a Roman 
Catholic, assuredly could cummcmniate many a pathetic 
history of some heroic fluguenot; vvhile we, with the 
same feeling in oui heart, disicover a romantic and chival- 
rous band of Catholics. 

“ Chidiock Titchbourne is a name which appears in 
the conspiiacy of Anthony Babington against Elizabeth, 
and the history of this accomplished young man may 
enter into the romance ot real life. Having discovered 
two interesting domestic documents relative to him, I am 
desiioiis of preserving a name and a chdracler which have 
such claims on our sympathy. 

There is*un intcre-sting historical novel, entitled ** The 
Jesuit," whose story is founded on this conspiracy; 
remaikable for being the production of a lady, without, 
if 1 recollect rightly, a single adventure of love. Of the 
fourteen chapters implicated in this conspiracy, few were 
of the stamp of men ordinarily engaged in dark assasdna- 
tions. Hume has told the story with his usual grace: 
the fuller narrative may be found in Camden; but the 
tale may yet receive, from the character ofChidiock i'ltch- 
bourne, a more interesting close. 

Some youths, worthy of ranking with the heroes, rather 
than with the traitors of England, had been practised on 
by the subtilty of Ballard, a disguised Jesuit of great in- 
trepidity and talents, whom Camden calls *'a .silken 
priest in a soldier’s habit for this versatile intriguer 
changed into all shapes, and took up all names ; yet, 
with all the arts of apolitical Jesuit, he found himself 
entrapped in the nets of that more crafty one, the rninistei 
Walsingham. Ballard had opened himself to Babington, 
a catholic ; a youth of large fortune, the graces of whose 
persi^'evere only inferior to those of his mind. 

la his travels, his onerous temper had been touched 
by some confidential friends of the Scottish Mary ; and 
the youth, suspectible of ambition, had Wu recommended 
to that queen ; aad an intercourse of lettera took place, 
which seemed as deeply tinctured with love as with 
loyalty. The intimates of Babington were youths of 
congenial tempers and studies ; ai|d, in iheir exalted 
imaginatioD'aL they could only view in the imprisoned 
Mary of Siwand a sovereign, a saint, and a woman. But 
friendship;;ivie most tender, if not the most sublime ever 
recorded, prevailed among this band of self-devoted 
victims ; und the Damon and Pythias antiquity were here 
out numbered. 

But these conspirators were surely more adapted for 
lovers than for politicians. The most roruantic incidents 
are interwoven in this dark conspiracy. ^,me of the 
letters to Mary were conveyed by a secret messenger, 
really in the pay of Walsingbatn ; others were lodged in 


a concealed place, covered by a loosened sfoue, in the 
wall ot^ the queen’s prison. All were transcril>ed by 
Walsingham before they reached Mary. Even the spies 
of that singular statesman were the companions or the 
servants of the arch-conspirator Ballard j for the miqister 
seems only to have humoured his taste in as»isting him 
through this extravagant plot. Yet, as if a plot of so 
loose a texture was not quite perilous, the extraordinary 
incident of a picture, representing the secret conspirators 
in person, was probably considered us the highest stroke 
of political intiigue! The accomplished Babington had 
pnurtrayed the conspirators, himself standing in the midst 
oi them, that the imprUoned queen mignt thus iiave 
.some kind of personal acquaintance with them. J'here 
was at least as much of chivalry as of machiaveliamMn tiiis 
conspiracy. This very picture, before it was delivered to 
Mary, the subtile Walsingham had copied, to exhibit to 
Elizabeth the faces of her secret enemies, lloubraken, 
in his portrait of Walsingham, ha» introduced in the 
vignette the incident of this picture being shown to Eli- 
zabeth ; a circumstance happily characteristic of the 
genius of this crafty and vigilant statesman. 

Camden tells ns that Babington had first inscribed be* 
neath the pictuie this verse : — 

Hi mibi sunt comites. quos ipsa pericula dneunt." 

These are my companions, wliom the samo dangers lead. 

Blit as this verse was consideied by some of less heated 
fancies as much too open and intelligible, they put one 
more ambiguous: - ^ • 

“ Quorum hscc alio proporantibus ? 

What are these things to men hastening to another purpose? 

This extraordinary collection of personages must have 
o'^casioned many alarms 1o Elizabeth, at the approach 
of any stranger, till, the conspiracy was suffeied to l)« 
sufficiently m atured to be ended. Once she peiceived in 
her walks a conspirator ; and on tiint occasion elected 
her “lion poll," reprimanding her captain ol the guards, 
loud enough to meet the conspirator’s ear, that “ he had 
nut a man in his company who wore a sword." 

— “ Am not I fairly guarded ?" exclaimed Elizabeth. 

It is in the progress of the tiial that the history and 
the feelings of these wondrous youths appear. In those 
times, when the government of the country yet felt itself 
unsettled, and mercy did not sit in the judgment-scat, 
even one of the judges could not refrain from being af- 
fected at the presence of so gallant a band as the prisoners 
at the bar : *' Oh Ballard, Ballard !" the judge exclaimed, 
“what hast thou done? A sort (a company) of brave youths, 
otherwise endued with good gifts, by thy in incemc.nt 
hast thou brought to their utter destiiicrion and confusion." 
The Jesuit himself commands our respect, although we 
refuse him our esteem : for he felt some compunclion at 
the tragical executions which were to follow, and “ wished 
all the blame might rest on him, could the shedding of 
bis blood be the saving of Babington's life !" 

When this loinanlic band ot friends were called on 
for their defence, the most pathetic instances of domestic 
affection appealed. One had engaged in tins (dot solely 
to try to save ins fiiend, for he had no hopes of it, nor 
any wish for its success ; he had obssrved Vto his friend, 
that the haughty and ambitious mind of Anthony Ba- 
bington, woulil be the destruction of himself and his 
friends ; nevertheless he was willing to die with them I 
Another, to withdraw, if possible, one of those noble 

I roiiths from the conspiracy, although he had broken up 
lousekeeping, said, to employ his own language, “ 1 
called back my servants again together, and began to 
keep bouse again more freshly than ever I did, only be- 
cause 1 was weary to i ,e I'om Salisbury's struggling, and 
willing to keep him about home." Having attempted to 
secret his friend, this gentleman observed, “ 1 am con- 
demned, because 1 suffered Salisbury to escape, when 1 
knew he was one of the conspirators. My rase is hard 
and lamentable ; either to betray my friend, whom 1 love 
as myself, and discover Tom Salisbury, tj^e best man in 
my country, of whom I only made choice, or else to 
break my allegiance to my sovereign, and to undo myself 
and my posterity for ever.” Whatever the political 
CMuist may determine on this case, the social being carries 
bis own manual in the heart. The principle of the 
greatest of republics was to suffer nothing to exist in 
competition with its own ambition ; but the Roman history 
is a history without fathers and brothers ! Another of the 
conspirators replied, ** For flying away with my friend, 
I fulfilled the part of a friend.** When the judge ob- 
eerved, that, to perform his friendship, he had broken his 
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tllegiiince »o hi» jowetgn ; he bowed his head and con- 
fpssM, ** Therein I nave offenaed. Another askerf why 
he had fled into the woods, where he was discovered 
amoni; some of the conspirators, proudly ( or tenderly) 
replied. For company.” 

When the sentence of condemnation had passed, then 
broke forth amon; this noble band that spirit of honour 
which surely had never been witnessed at the bar among 
so many criminals. Their great minds seemed to have 
reconciled them to thei most barbarous of deaths ; but as 
tlf^ii- estates, as traitors, might be forfeited to the queen, 
theii sole anxiet3r was now for their families and their 
creditors. One, in the mo'^t pathetic terms, recommends 
to her majesty’s protection a beloved wife ; another, a 
destitute •sister ; hut not among the least urgent of their 
supplications was one. that their creditors might not be in- 
jured hv their untimely end. The statement of tiieir 
a^air') is curious and simple ** If mercy be not to be 
had.” exclaimed one, I beseech you, my good lords, this; 

1 owe some sums of mouey, but not very much, and I 
have more owing to me.” Another prayed fur a pardon ; 
the judge complimented him, that he was one who might 
have done good service to his country ; but declares he 
cannot obtain it.—" Then, ”said the piiaoner, " 1 beseech 
that six ingels, wliich such an one hath of mine, may be 
delivered to my brother to pay my debts.”—" How much 
a>e thy deht^ demandea the jud((e.” He answererJ, 

" The-«amc six angels will discharge it.’* 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the catas- 
troiihe of their s'ul story, our sympathy must accompany 
the II to their tngical end, and to their last word”. These 
heroic vet affectionate youths had atrial there, intoleia- 
hle to their social feelings. The terrific process of execu- 
ting criminals was th» remains of feudal barbarism, and 
has onlv luien abolished very recently. I must not refrain 
from painting this scene of blood ; the duty of an histoiian 
mu -it be severer than his taste, and I record m the note a 
a;ene of this nature.* The present one wa^ full of hoirors. 
lial lard was first executed, and snitched alive from the 
gallows to be emhowelled; llabington looked on with an 
undaunte I countenance, steadily gazing on that variety of 
tortures which he himself was in a moment to pass 
tliroiigli ; the other averted their faces, fervently praying. 
When th't ex^’icutioner began his tremendous office on 
Babington, the spirit of thi.s haughty man cried out amidst 
the agony, " Parce mihi, Domino Jesu'” — " Spare me, 
Lord Jesus !” There were two days of execution , it was 
on the fit St that the noblest of these youths suffered; and 
the pity which such criminals had excited among the 
spectators evidently weakened the sense of their political 
crime; the solemnity, not the iiaibarity of the punish- 
ment, affects the populace with right feelings. Elizabeth, 
an enlightened politician, commanded, that on the second 
day the odious part of the sentence against traitors should 
nut commence till after their death. 

One of those ifpnerosi adoUscentuli fyouth-s of gentle 
blood) was Chidiock Titchbourne, of Southampton the 

* bet not the delicate foniale start from the revolting scone, 
nor censure the writer, since that writer is a woman — sup- 
pressing her own agony, as he supported on her lap the head 
of the miserable sitfcrer. This account was drawn up by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Willoughby, a Catholic lady, who. amidst the hor- 
rid cx.ecution, could still her own feelings in the attempt to 
soften those of the victim : she was a heroine, with a tender 
heart. 

The subject was one of the executed Jesuits, Hugli («reen, 
wlio often went by the name of Ferdinand Brook-*, according 
to the custom of those penplo, who disguised theiuiclyes by 
doable names; ho suflerad in 1642; and this narratiro U 
tiken from the curious and scarce folios of Dodd, a Catholic 
Oiurch History of England. 

The hangman, either through unskilfulness, or for want of 
a sufficient presence of Tuind, had so ill performed his hrst 
duty of banging him, that when he was cut down he was per- 
fectly seusiMe, and able to sit upright upon the round, viewing 
the crowd that stood about him. The person who undertook 
to quarter him was one Barefoot, a barber, who being very 
timorous when he found he was to attack a living man, it was 
nearly half an hour before the sufferer was rendered entirely 
insensible of pain. The mob pulled at the rope, and threw the 
Jesuit on his back. When the barber immediately fell to 
work, ripped up his belly, and laid the flaps of skin on both 
sides ; the poor gentleman being so present to himself as to 
make the sign ot the cross with one hand. Daring this opera- 
tion, Mrs. mizabeth Willoughby (the writer of this), kneeled 
at the Jesuit’s head, and held It fast beneath her hands. His 
face was qovered with a thick sweat ; the blood issued from 
his mouth, ears, and eyes, and his forehead burnt with so 
much heat, that she assures us she could scarce endure her 
hand upon it. The barber was still under a great constema. 
■ion." JIat 1 stop my pen amid those circumsuntlal horrors. 
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B*bKfeton. He hed refused to 
‘I** «»'“«"«tionof Elixabeth: but 
his reluct|Dt consent was inferred fiwin 4iis silence. His 
breathes all the cirelessness of 
win, who knew all Its value. Proud of his ancient 
.M * e»»»ed before the con- 

quMt till now without a stain, be pei%s the Oonelitlese 
bi.^belovedlfrie„d./whe1. 


ohiaVi ai oeioveumriena, when any 

Object rather than matters of state engAsd their pursuits : 

misery were only first knowfllthe day he enter- 
s* c«>MP»»;acy. How feelingly he passes into the 
domestic scene, amidst his wife, his child, and his sisters ! 
and even his servants! Well might he cry, tnore in ten- 
this^r*^ ^ *^'* *^**^^*^**‘***’ brought me to 


friends, you expect I should 
peak someliiing. I am a bad orator, and my text^is worse. 
It were in vain to enter into the discourse of the whole 
matter for « nch I am brought hither, for that it hath 
been revealed lieretolore ; let me be a warning to all 
young gentle'iien, especially gc;*erosis adoUacenUtlis, I j 

had a friend and a dear frienil, of whom I made no small 
account, whose tricndsliip hath brought me to this ; he 
told me the whole mailer [ can not deny, as they had laid 
it down to be done ; but 1 always thought it imjiious and 
denieil to be a dealer in it; but the regard of my friendu 
caused me to be a man in wiiom the old proverb was 
verihed; 1 was silent, and so consented. Before this 
chanced, we lived together in moYt flourishing eit.iie : of 
whom went repoit in flie Sliaml, Fleet-Street, and else- 
where about London, but of Babington and Tilchlmurne ! 
Wo threshold was of force to brave our entry. I’hus we 
lived, and wanted nothing we could wish for ; amhOo l 
knows wlidt less in my heail than matters of state. Now 
give me leave to declare tho miseries I suitain after I 
was acquainted with the action, wherein I may justly 
compare my state to that of Adam’s, who could not ab- 
stain one forbidden thing, to enjoy all other things the 
world could afford ; the terror of conscience awaited me. 
Alter I considered the dangers wliereinto I was fallen I 
went to Sir John Peteis in Essex, and appointed iiiy horses 
should meet me at London, iritemlmg to go down into the 
country. I came to London, and tlien heard that ail was 
betrayed ; whereupon, like Adam, we fle I into the wood 
to hide ourselves. My dear countrymen, my sorrows may 
be your joy, yet mix >our smiles with tcai-s, and pity my 
case, I am ilescen lcd from a house, from two hundred 
years before the Conquest, never stained till this iny mis- 
fortune. I have a wile, and one child ; my wife Agnes, 
iny dear wife, and there's my grief —and six sisters left in 
my hand— my pooi servants. 1 know, their master being 
taken, were dispersed ; for all which I do most heartily 
grieve. 1 expected some favour, though 1 deserved no- 
thing less, that the remainder of iny years might have 
recompensed my former guilt; which seeing I have 
missed, let me now meditate on the joys I hope to enjoy.” 

i’itehbourno had addressed a letter to his "dear wife 
Agnes,” the night belore he suffered, which 1 discovered 
among the liarleian MSS.* It overffows with the most 
natural feeling, and contains some touches of expression, 
all sweetneivs, and tenderness, which mark the Shake- 
spearian era. The same MS. has also preserved another 
precious gem, in a small poem, composed at the same 
time, whicli indicates lus genius, fertile in imagery, and 
fraught with the melancholy philosophy of a fine and 
wounded spirit. The unhappy close of the life of such 
a noble youth, with all the prodigality of his feelings, 
and the cultivation of his intellect, may still excite that 
sympathy in the generosis adolescent alls ^ which CliidmSk 
Titchbourne would have felt for them. • 


A letter wriiten by Chidiock Titchbourne the night before 
he suffered death, unto his wife, dated anno 1635. 


" To the most loving wife alive ; I commend me unto 
her, and desiro Ood to bless her with all happiness ; let 
her pray for her dead hu^and, and be of good comforte, for 
1 hope in Jesus Christ tlfls morning to see the face of my 
Maker and Redeemer in the most joyful throne of his glo- 
rious kingdom. Commend me to all my friends, and desire 
them ti^ray for me, and in all charitie to pardon me, if I 
have offended them. Commend me to my six sisters, 
poore desolate soules, advise them to serve God, for with- 
out him no goodness is to be expected : w^e it possible, 
my little sister Babb, the darling of my mce, might be 
bred by her, God would rewardeher ; but I do her wrong 
1 confess, that liath by my desolate negligence too little 


• Harl. MSS. 30. 50. 
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herseir, to add a further charge unto her. Deere wife, 
V)rRive me, that have by thm means so much impoverish- 
ed! her fortunes ; ^pat'^ice and pardon, good wife, I crave 
—make of these our necessities a virtue, apd lafy no fur- 
ther burthen on my neck than hath already been. There 
be certain debts that I owe, and because 1 knowe not the 
order of the lawe, uteons it hath taken from me all, for- 
feited by my courcf of offence to her majestie. I cannot 
advise thee to bl refit me herein, but if there fall out 
wherewithal, let ifSem be discharged for God's sake. I 
will not that you trouble yourself with the performance 
of these matters, my own heart, but make it known to my 
uncles, and desire them, for the honour of God, and ease 
of their souls, to take care of tl|^m as they may, and 
especially ca'j-e of my sisters bringing up; the burden is 
now laid on them. Now, Sweet-cheek, what is left to 
bestow oq thee, a small joynture. a small recompence for 
thy deservinge, these legacies following to be thine owne. 
God of his infinite goodness give thee grace alwaies to 
remain his true and faithful servant, that through the 
merits of his bitter and blessed passion thou maist become 
in good time of his kingdom witn all the blessed women in 
heaven. May the Holy Ghost comfort thee with all ne- 
cessaries for the wealth of thy soul in the world to come, 
where un|jil it shall please Almighty God I meete thee, 
(arewell lovinge wife, farewell tiie dearest to me on all the 
earth, faiewell ! 

By the hand from the heart of thy most 
** faithful lovinge husband, 

“ ClllDEOCXTlCHEBOURNE.*’ 
VERSP8, 

Made by Chidiock Ticheborne of himself in the Tower, 
the njcht before he suffered death, who was executed in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason.— 1586. 


TO A LITTLE BUNCH OF FLOWERS, 

TRB PRESENT OP LEIGH RUNT. 


Sweet little family of happy birth, 

Beautiful children of tne earth ! 

Since ye are parted from the dewy breast 
Of her that bore ye, and no more shall know 
Provident Mother, let me careful show 
How much I love you— serving as is best 
Your simple wants; here in this little fount, 
Filled from the clearest waters of the brook, 
Merge all your thirsty mouths, and from below 
Slip upwards till the juicy spirit mount ; .. 

So your lecruited heads shall overlook 
With fresher beauty and a livelier grace 
Your narrow dwelling place. 

You the mild morning sun with temperate ray 
Shall visit rising, placed within this nook 
That meets his kind but not his angry eye ; 

Here shall soft gales from open casement play. 
And scatter all your sweetness as they dy ; 

And I your sober cup 
Kach day will fill up 
With the pure element ye love to quaff. 

Here live and laugh : 

And, if I promise well, you shall not gay 
Old Nature was a bitter nurse than I. 

My little tender flowers, with all my Cure, 

I feir, 1 fear, you soon must droop away ! 

Not long the sun, not long the vigorous air 
Will be of power to save you from decay. 


“ My prime of youth is but a frost of cares. 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares,. ^ 

And all my goods is but vain hope of gain. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done ! 

** My spring is past, and it yet it hath not sprung. 

The fruit IS dead, and yet the leaves are green. 
My youth is past, and yet 1 am but young, 

1 saw the world and yet I was not seen ; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now 1 live, and now my life is done ! 

T sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

1 lookt for life, and yet it was a shade, 
Ijtradethe ground, and knew it was my tomb, 
And now 1 die, and now 1 am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done !” 


Affectino proof of a Loving DispoeiTiON.— Three 
months before her death, (his wife's) when she was so 
afflicted with an asthma that she could neither walk, stand, 
sit, or lie. but while on a chair, 1 was obliged to suppoit 
her head. 1 told her that she never approached me with- 
out diffusing a ray of pleasure over the mind, except when 
any little disagreement had happened between us. She 
replied, ” 1 can say more than that. You never appeared 
in my sight, not even in anger, without that sight giving 
me pleasure." 1 received the dear remark as I now write 
it, with tears.— //utton’s Autobiography, Hutton was a 
go<^ and clever man, and with allowance for something a 
finie coarse, a man fit to engage the heart of a sensible and 
estimable woman : but the compliment here paid him by 
his wife, though of the highest deseriptioii, implies still 
more merit in herself than in him. 


SiNouLAR Faoimpuct to an edition of one of the 
classics published about fifty years since on the Continent. 
The, copper-plate wl^b faces the title-page Vepresente, oh 
one aide* C]yMi »>nfcjeregei, jid on the other, a figure 
of tbe anr“^““^r. label iieuM with the 

LiprclJ«^,love8ttbobmel^* Hisques- 
sd by amSMT Ubet affixed to the mouth 
.^reoNsdl -Earned, excellent, and 

most lw..w^ Keetor Seger, i]i^]nal poet, and well 
d^erving master of the School at^ Wittenberg : yes, thou 
knowhhtthat Llove thee I!!" This is ftmilar taste to the 

portrait of the Spanish grandee, who was represented 
standing with his hat in his hand before an image of the 
Virgin Mary, the virgin sayw to him, -fy the bke help 
of a label, ** Cottiin, be covered " 


follow 
tionis 
of the 


Emblem of fate too like ! your fate I share. 

As fade your rifled leaves, so fades my heart, 
Clipped from the stem of hope whereon it grew ; 
Nor aught of sunshine now, nor pleasures new. 

Nor Fortune’s real favours could impart 
The strength that from those eaily hopes it drew. 
For where is now light-hearted laughing ease. 
Where the bright flow of social spirits gay, 

The thought harmonious with the blessed day. 

The power of pleasuie, and the power to please? 
Where is content, and the free careless mind, 

And trusting joy that never looked behind, 

And perseverance rising from each fall, 

And health —and health-^ the parent of them all ? 

Oh ! gone— for ever gone ; and in their room 
Deafness-Disease— and morbid sense I find. 

And solitaiy gloom ! 

If that my life be short, the need is more 
To pray that it in kindness may be passed ; 

Like you, ye flower, 1 fain would learn the way 
To cherish still some sweetness to the last. 

Then teach me; — teach me for his sake for whom 
Ye are so sweet, — the friend to whom 1 turn 
As the scared dreamer to the morning light. 

Nor ever turn in vain, for shining st^c 
Of thoughts, and happy words, and visions bright 
Of Love anil Goodness conquering in the might 
Of Truth, of rich contentment to be sought 
Amid the fields andin the poet’s lore, 

Arid gentle lessons, little flowers, from you. 

Say what the secret of your virtue is. 

Teach me your sweet philosophy and his. 

For whether ’twere the same that Plato drew 
From the otd wisdom, or his pupil taught. 

The doctrine quaint of old Diogenes, 

Of Epicurus mild, or Zeno stem, — 

Gentle or hard— did ht but love it too. 

That would I learn. 

Aug. 1834. £. W. 
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THE RECLUSE OF THE HIMALAYAN 
• MOUNTAINS. 

During the cold season of the year 1^*— I set out 
on one of my usual rambles, from the station of 
a district lying to the north the river Ganges. 
I pursued my journey northvrards, my object, be- 
ing to cross the first range of the Ncpaul hills ; 
which is not very far beyond the frontier of the 
district. I crossed the Tarfii, which here was an 
open, grassy. Prairie-like plain. On the northern 
horizon lay a long black line Of forest which 
skirted the foot o£ the,, hills, appearing at that 
distance a narrow belt of trees, but which was in 
reality fourteen miles in breadth. Beyond this 
the hills upreared themselves. Plunging into the 
forest 1 arrived at the foot of a pass, and prepared 
to ascend, but was soon stopped by the Gurkhi 
authorities. After several days of negotiation, 
the commandant of the frontier allowed me to pro- 
ceed, but appointed a party of his soldiers to ac- 
company me. These were nominally a guard of 
honor, but I soon found that they were Spies also ; 
and 1 could not stir a' step from my tent without 
being followed by one or more of my Tartar-faced 
friends. They however were very civil and good 
humoured. Having ascended the first range of 
hills, which may be 1000 feet above the plain, 
I had a splendid view of the Himalayas ; those 
glorious boundless mountains, whose snow-covered 
peaks appear to join earth to heaven. In the 
thick-wooded valley below me to the north, ran a 
clear sparkling stream, dashing over rocks and 
pebbles — now appearing to enter the forest as it 
were a cavern, being concealed by the wide- 
spreading branches of the trees— now issuing forth 
and rolling its mass of water over a precipice, 
from whence it roared and foamed onwards until 
it dashed through a gorge of the mountains into 
the plain, grhere it soon became dull, sluggish 
and dark-coloured. To the south was the vast 
level plain I had crossed^ covered with long^av- 
ing grass, the flatness and extent of which wearied 
the sight. I turned again towards the north. 
The last gleam of the setting sun, tinged the 
snow-clad peaks with gold, and for a few mo- 
ments shed a magical splendour wherever his 
flood of light was poured. I gazed on the scene 
with rapture. Even at that distance, those wonder- 
ful mountains thrill the soul with delight and 
enthusiasm. Their grandeur inspires Ae behold- 
er with aw0, 1?Ws liver,” exclaimed my moun- 
taineer companidh* proudly, ^ flows from those 
mountains, and oh its bank is my home.” As 
night approached I. followed my guide down the 
path into the valley, little cariim if I never again 
turned southwsrdsr . Encam^d on the l^uihs of 
the stream, the mumuring of its waters lulled me 
to sleep. 

My Gtirkfafi guidee or guards became anxious 
to know where my Journey would pnd. My ob. 
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}ect as I always toM them was to see the moun- 
tains, to fish snd snoot, which pursuits I diligently 
followed, and may add for the information of 
sportsmen, that jui^l fowl, ahd varipus kinds of 
pheasants abound in the woods, and a species of 
trout in the streams. I travelled up the banks of 

S I river and arrived second range of hills, 
ese are several hundred feet higher than the 
southern range, from which they are distant two 
days* journey by the usual track. Here the Gur- 
khfis declared my journey must end. I entreated 
at least to be allowed to ascend, but it could not hu 
permitted without another reference to the ** GHei 
Sfihib.”»"What!” saidtbaleaderof my escort, "Jd 
you ilrant to see the white Janril at Kancbin?** 
" Who,** I exclaimed, ” is the white General ?** 
Perceiving that he was not inclined to say more, 

I continued, " Yes, I intodto visit him.*’ I was 
burning with curiosity to Snow what an European 
could be doing in so unfrecmented a spot^ for I 
inferred from the words oi my companion, flial 
such was the fact, and what I subsequently gleped 
from him and others, confirmed me in that idea. 

I was tfierefore now more anxious .than ever to 
proceed. A delay of several days occurred before 
T was .permitted to continue ray journey. My 
march across the second range was more fatigii* 
ing than that over the first ; but from its summit 1 
again beheld the Himalayas, glittering in the sun- 
shine, and appearing if possible more sublime than 
ever. A short day's journey beyond this range, 

I suddenly came in sight of a house, built in the 
Anglo Indian style, ihp grounds around which 
were tastefully laid out, and adorned with trees 
and mountain shrubs. I was' now put beyond all 
doubt, and advanced boldly. Some natives whom 
I met, servants apparently come to reconnoitre 
me, rain back to the house. I advanced towards 
the steps arhich led up to the entrance telling my 
GurkhA comrade to ask Ibr the master of the 
house ; when a figure in i Gurkhfi dress, with a 
kukri stuck in his girdle, bounded down the 
steps, grasped both my hands and addressed me in 
English. Though I had been prepared to meet a 
European — nay almost a countryman, yet for a 
time I could scarcely believe my senses. He re- 
ceived me warmly, nay enthusiastically. I told 
him my name, and the district I had come from ; 
and then the first time I perceived a^tliade 
flit across hii, countenance. Hq smiled however,, 
but said notmng^ Bie first warmth and glow ' 

had subsided, '^ich meeting in so retndte a spot 
naturally occasioned, I' beeaine 

gradually mole wre sml^u- He would sit 
forhmirs withouta^^ When I aU 

Rinded to w con-. 

ItantlyentreaSid iiie jlb;w^{u hfy in* 

K .mhiminereis^.|Kj|.^^.H appeared resu 
lid melancholy, i that I ^ould 

live for ever in these deuiiiwu unions, but here 
I saw before me an exile evideUlw unbappir; t; 
madeg^^ousand conjectures regarding this siiigu* 
lar He was evidently well educated, well 

informed— >but nothiug could I draw from liif eon- 
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v^rsation, that gave me any clue to his former mode 
of life. 1 respected his grief too much, to disturb 
him* with impertinent questions. After a^time I 
appeared to gain his confidence. It would be too 
long to relate how he Anally intrusted me with his 
etory. Perhaps I Jntve committed an error in pre- 
senting it fSr the verusal of others, to whom it may 
appear common-^ace. But the e^raordinary 
manner in. which 1 met with the narrator, threw 
an intereii^iii my eyes over his tale. From this 
cause therefore it may claim some indulgence. 
Such as it is, J present it to thee,^ reader ! in nearly 
his own words. “ I was formerly an officer in the 
Benj^al army. The earlier part of my life it mat- 
ters not to relate,. 1 will therefore confine myself 
to those circumstances whfeh brought and fixed 
mo here. It is now more than twelve jrears since 
1 was stationed in the district, bordering on the 
Nepaulese territory, through whidh you have 
marched. That was a portion of the territory since 
called the cerled provinces, which was resigned by 
the NtiWdb of Oudh to the British Government. 
This territory for a long time before the cession 
had been in a most disordered state. Numerous 
petty Zamindfirs and *T4lukd4rs had rendered 
themselves almost independent, refusing to acknow- 
ledge the supremac}'^ of Nawab Vazir. On 
the assumption of authority by the British Go- 
vernment orders were immediately issued to the 
various refractory Zamindars, to attend in person 
or by proxy, and agree to the tribute which should 
he imposed upon their lands. Many obeyed the 
summons. Others it was necessary to reduce to 
obedience by force. This however was not an easy 
affiiir. A dense forest was spread over the greater 
part of the district ; in the depths of which, many 
bold outlaws found a safe retreat. Though their 
lands and property were seized their persons were 
free, and with the help of numerous armed 
followers they found subsistence by acts of plunder 
and violence; their estates were sold, but those per- 
sons who became the purchasers were kept in 
continual alarm. They were also hated by their 
rayats, who still looked up to their former chieftain 
with all the devotion of clansmen. Our troops 


were at that time distributed in small parties 
throughout the district ; ready at the call of the 
Magistrate to enforce the civil power. I have gone 
into these details to give you an idea of the riotous 
and insubordinate state of that part of the country, 
which you now tell me is so tranquil. 

Oiie of the moat powerful Zamindars in the 
district was Pahlwau Singh, a Rajput of high 
birth. His bouse was situated in a strong mud 
fort called Jitiapoor, on that frontier of the district 
which joined the Oudh territory. Being a Rajput 
of high descent, and some power, he befm a long 
time had set the Aumils of the Nawab at defiance, 
and when the British Government required him to 
•Uimiit to its authority, he was too proud and too 
high spirited to oheit the summons. Not far from 

Zamindai^sIaMBk Jfiy the possession of another 
Rtipht, Bakht4t?«r,Sta wlj| was of inferiot 
power.and estate tie Between these 

two fad^ew A dead^ This arose in 

consequeih^ofi the. Pahlwhn Singh,^ 

. . • ^ ^est son. 


nibjdbjntly beirigi ifelused .W the latter by her 
hyl^fHis reasoiiB for this cbnducf f never knew. 
PPilLwar had eurty eubmitted to the ^vemment, 
MKbrdn still refusing. tQ^jsend adhesion, 

Uirdwd with two com^tries |o atthtfc him inliis 


fort. On the road i was joined bV Bakhtdwar who 
offered to co-operate with some of bis own followers. 

I accepted his services, as his knowledge of the 
country might be useful, and the next day we were 
in front of Jitiapoor. 1 summoned 'Pahlwfin to 
surrender. The answer was, a shot from the fort 
at the native officer who carried the message. At 
this time 1 knew nothing of the feud which existed 
between Bakhtfiwar and the Jitiapoor Zaminddr.^ 
1 afterwards discovered, that my aUy had his own 
wretched motives for joining me — either revenge 
for the insult offered by the projected alliance being 
broken off, or a determination to effect it hy< force. 
The unfortunate Pahlwfin on the other hand, ima- 
gined that his daughter would be given over by 
me to Bakhtdwar ; otherwise he would have sub- 
mitted at once, or at least when he had resisted 
sufficiently to suppoi^ 'hts honor. But seeing his 
personal foe before his gate, he determined to 
abide the issue of a fight, and to die rather than 
submit. Unhappily, knowing nothing of this secret 
and deadly cause for animosity, 1 made immediate 
arrangements for an attack. The fort was of a 
square form, none of the faces being more than a 
hundred yards in length. If^as surrounded by a 
deep ditch, inside' that a steep bank, the summit 
of which was a low wall. A large wooden gate-way 
was the entrance on the eastern side, which could 
be defended from above. Here there was a mound 
across the ditch. I had only one gun, a six- 
pounder — but this served tO batter down the gate, 
the enemy the mean time annoying us a little with 
their matchlocks- 1 now prepared to advance with 
one company to force an entrance, posting the 
other, together with Bakhtawar’s men, at intervals 
round the fort to prevent the besieged from escap- 
ing. In the meantime a death-like silence had 
prevailed in the fort The matchlock men had 
ceased thbir fires and, I concluded, were wisely re- 
serving it fora closer affray. But the enemy, gather- 
ing himself up like a lion at bay, was preparing to 
spring with terrible fury on his pursuers. All at 
once the silence was broken by piercing yells and 
shouts, and the instant after a body of 50 or 60 
R4jputs clothed in yellow,* having cast aside their 
matchlocks flourishing their swords aloft, and 
their long hair floating in the wind^ rushed with 
reckless fury through the shattered gate. They 
made directly for the spot where my party of attack 
was drawn up. Instantly forming a line, 1 waited 
until the mass of them was within 30j)r 40 yards 
of my men — some were much nearer— and then 
gave the word to fire. The effect was decisive. 

A number fell, I charged iniitautly. A few turned 
and fled, the rest met thek deaths on the bayonet. 

‘‘ On entering the fort, I learnt that Pahlwfin, 
while some of his followers zifade this sally at the 
principal entrance, had issued forth on the other 
side by a small ga|e.v Being well mounted, ho 
together with about a dox^n horsemen, crossed 
the ditch, and escaped the firebf the edldiers posted 
on that side. Some of his followers however were 
unhorsed. It was said that he .bore a female be- 
fore him on the saddle, enveloped in^a thick veil. 

1 had no horsemen to send in pursuit. Entering 
the house, in the zenana ire beheld a ghastly 
sight Every female lay dead^ The floor was 
covered with blood. I shuddUk even now at the 
recolleelton of that dreadflil scene. 1 particularly 

• The yeUow droM of the Rltoati, like Uie Ueck mdfym 
of the Brunewickere. eignifiet 1 boUero bothnooraiiis, end a 
detenninetion to oonauor or dlsu 
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noticed Bakbtiwar Sin((h, who waa directity; an 
examination of the features of the murdered wo- 
men » by one of the domestics of the house. I 
could not understand his motive at the time> but 
soon learnt that it was to ascertain whether hi^ 
son’s betrothed was amongst the slain. Her body 
was not to be found. It appeared that when we 
had burst op^n the gate of the fort, and Pahlw&n 
*saw he could defend himself no longer, that he 
issued orders for all the inmates of the xenana to 
be indiscriminately slaughtered. This waa not 
done from wanton cruelty. Far from it, he did it 
in ignorance, believing that otherwise his relations 
would be dishonoured. He knew not the Euro- 
pean character, and the presence of the vile 
Bakht&war convinced him of the necessity of the 
sacrifice. Most of the unfortunates themselves, 
preferred death to the insults of the degrada- 
tion they imagined they would be subjected to 
Pahlwan himself entered the apartment of his 
daughter, who was in fact the innocent cause 
of these bloody scenes. She, l^ke a true Raj- 
putni was prepared to meet her fate. Whether 
Pahlwan had come deteryained to sacrifice her, 
and that his stern heart now relented ; or whether 
he had predetermined to save her, and therefore 
went himself, I could not in my after intercourse 
with him discover. Quickly however he bade her 
wrap herself in a veil, hurried her below, and at 
the instant that a part of his followers rushed from 
the principal entrance gate to charge my storming 
party, he, as before related, safely bore away his 
beautiful daughter. 

"On my becoming acquainted with the feud 
of these chiefs, and seeing that Bakhtawar had 
accompanied me, and solely to gratify his own 
revenge, and probably in the hope of seizing the 
daughter of his foe, 1 ordered him immediately 
to quit the camp. 1 dismounted the fort of Jitia- 
pour, and not being able to hear any intelligence 
of Pahlwdn Singh, who had fled to the forests, I 
returned to my cantonments. In the mean time he 
being outlawed, and his estate declared forfeited, 
it was put up for sale. Bakhtawar became the 
purchaser. This exasperated still more the former 
and he swore to be revenged, and for some time 
nothing was heard of Pahlwan who was supposed 
to have fled into Oudh. But he was secretly pre- 
paring to make hia vengeance more fatal. Sud- 
denly he appeared at the head of a large armed 
force, plundered Bakhtdwar’s people and estate, 
and then beseiged him in his house. A body of 
troops was immediately ordered out, which dis* 

g ersed his men, and mkde them fly across the 
order. Bakhtawar; bnwevei; fearing for his life, 
came together with ms family to reside in the can- 
tonment, where he deemed himself secure. The 
Police made every effort to intercept Pahlwan, 
and the Resident at Lakhnau was requested 
to have orders issued to the Aumil on the frontier 
to be on the alert. Constant reports arrived of his 
marauding exploits. . He levied contributions in 
every quarter^of the district. His wonderful acti- 
vity was attributed to magic. The inhabitants of 
a town had scarce heiard of a distant plunder be- 
fore he was upon them. He had not however for- 
gotten his oath of vengeance on Bakht&war, and 
his influence in the district had become so formi- 
dable, that he found no difficulty in fulfilling it. 
Grown bold with constant success, he planned and 
executed a hardy enterprise. On a dark stormy 
night, die cantonment was entered by a large 


party of armed men helded by Pahlwdni they 
surrounded Bakht&war’s house, murdered hinll in 
the rnrast of his family, and before the troopt 
could be assembled had safely retreated to the ad- 
joining forest. So open and dwing an attack de- 
manded instant retribution, lie authorities at 
length appeared to awake from tleir slumber. The 
whole disposable force of die listrict, the pro- 
vincial battalion, wd parties of police (Were now 
ordered out. A line of Piquets was istahlibhed 
round a large trapjt of forest, into which he had 
retreated. Strong parties constantly scoured the 
interior, keeping up a line of communication from 
one end to the other. »’It was with great difficulty 
that we could obtain any information of the move- 
ments of Pahlwan ; for the Ahirs, who pasture 
their cattle in die forest, and kui)w all the paths 
and intricacies thereof, were in his interest. Also 
they dared not to disclose his places of retreat, lest 
their cattle should be seized, in the ev^nt of our 
failing to capture him. By the vigorous and 8te|0y 
plan we pursued, his followers gradually deserted 
him. But this rendered it more difficult to gain 
intelligence of his inovemepts At length a Pars^,* 
one of the wild tribes that inhabit these woods, 
living entirely by what their bows and arrows pro- 
cure them, undertook for a trifling reward tto con- 
duct me and my party to a spot where he had seen 
Pahlwin bivouac the night before. We started 
immediately, and after about ten miles, hard walk- 
ing through the forest, as our guide announced 
that we were near the spot, we advanced with 
great caution. Suspecting some treachery I watch- 
ed the forester narrowly, and proposed to leave the 
main body, which consisted of about 40 Sepahees, 
in the rear, while I and two or three men, should 
proceed on with the guide to reconnoitre, in order 
that 1 might from personal inspection so dispose 
my men as to render escape impossible. I'lte 
guide said the nature of the ground would admit 
of our doing this, and beseeching us to be careful, 
he glided rapidly through the thick underwood of 
the forest, with the stealthy silent pace of a cat. 1 
followed with a loaded pistol in my hand, ready to 
use it on the slightest symptom of treachery. 
Suddenly the guide 8to])ped, and remained a mo- 
ment in a listening attitude, then whispered in his 
scarcely intelligible dialect, ** They are close at 
hand, proceed with caution.” We advanced on our 
hands and knees for some distance, by intricate 
paths, and through hushes, where none but a 
Parse would have thought of leading. At length 
1 perceived some smoko curling over the trees, and 
the guide whispered, " Now go forward and satisfy 
yourself.” I did so, and in a small green glade, 
saw a fine looking man reclining at the roo^ of a 
tree. On a branch above his head hung Silver 
hilted scimetar, to which was* attached a black 
polished shield of rhinoceros skin. Two or three 
men, all that remained of his once numerous fol- 
lowers (most of whom had given themselves up) 
were at a short ffistance bmiid him, where a 
couple of horses 4K^e tied.. But what principally 
attracted, and presently absorbed all my attention^ 
was a beautiful Hindu girl who was seated be* 
heath a sort of awning formed of branches, the 
stems being fixed in the ground, and the tops bent 
towards each other and entwine^ above. Her 

• The Panfes, I bare good reaMm for are not 

nov^do be met with in these forests ; but, as mso the Shukal 
Khors, are still ta be seen ia the Juttguls on the aortbena 
frontier of Oudh. 
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drcjis, a white muslin ^obe of the finest texture* 
8iii|)l/ and iiv Grecian folds around Jier ex- 
quisitely farmed limbs. Her hair devoid of orna- 
ment* was gracefully bound in a knot above. Her 
face was in truth Ipvely* but sorrow had set its seal 
upon her^ brow. (Her right arm* clasped by a 
single gold ornaJuent representing a snake* was 
STt jnded from beneath her mantle* hoidii^ a silver 
vessel over a small fire. She was engaged in pre- 
paring food —doubtless for her father; could 1 any 
longer daubt that she whon|^ I beheld was the 
beautiful dailghter of the Outlaw? Her lips, me- 
thought* moved tremulously as she attendea to her 
homely employment. Secure in my hiding place, 
thus 1 gazed, forgetting all the world beside — 
when I was suddenly plucked by the sleeve from 
behind* and looking round saw the hideous face 
of my old Havildar peering over my shoulder, who 
made signs that we ought to return in haste. He 
was righvenough, so I silently withdrew, to con- 
cert measures to ensnare the outlaw, while I was 
tortured with the thought of what his daughter 
might be exposed to in the wild and confused 
scene that must ensue* I joined tliy party and 
quickly made dispositions for jiurrounding their 
place of retreat. I divided my^iiien into eight par- 
ties, and pointing out the trees within which the 
fugitives ware concealed, ordered them to advance 
on these as a common centre. Escape thus became 
nearly impossible. I advanced on the same track 
I had gone before, with the view of protecting 
DayA (such was the name by which the daughter 
of Pahhvan was commonly known) from insult. 
Already 1 felt a deep interest in her, which the 
sight of a beautiful girl in misfortune would na- 
turally excite in the breast of a man of twenty-five. 
The footsteps were heard of one of the parties, 
which was advancing on the side where I knew 
Pahlwan to be. As I approached 1 could see him 
itart up and seize his sword. Discovering the ad- 
vancing soldiers who now rushed forwards, 
shouting, he bounded across to where his 
daughter sat, raising his sword to save her 
honor, as he believed, by the sacrifice of her 
life. She with her hand clasped on her fore- 
head remained passive. Perceiving his inten- 
tion, I rushed forward and caught the descending 
blow on my sword, which however was fairly beat 
to the ground. Before the desperate Rajput 
could recover his weapon he was knocked down 
by the muskets of my party, to whom I had given 
strict orders to take him alive. Having secured 
him, I flew to where Daya was surrounded by a 
roup of soldiers, rescued her from their rude 
ands, and bade her fear nothing. Covering her 
face,^he submitted to her fate with the air of a 
hero{%. The two or three followers of Pahlwan 
had been secured, together with the horses. His 
daughter being seated on one of the latter,* and 
the rest of the party pinioned to prevent their es- 
cape, we set out for the camp. There I halted 
to rest my men, who had underffone great fatigue, 
purposing to march th^lirds tie station the next 
morning with my pri8.Qti<irAi”*-Here the exile 
paused, and Iniried his face iin his hands. 1 was 
silent, for l^aw ho was deeply e;^ited. I thought* 
of the beautiful words of the Poet as applicable to 

i 

• Enropeann consider the attitude of a Mahratta or Hindu- 
•tattoe lady on horaeback as shocUnffly Granted 

it is so— uovertholoss we iiheuld reraoinber Wfc the beauteous 
Qtteon of Scots rode in-'tbat style,- aad the ^present 
gSe e ii Keyent of Spain appeared thus, nut very long ago, at 
a public review uf troops. 


die only, like the ocean weed uptorq. 

And loose along the world of waters borne, ' 

Was cast companionless from wave to wave. 

In a few moments he resumed bis tale, in a 
low tone of voice. 

** I must hurry over what remains to be told, 
for it excites painful thoughts. I sent intelligence 
to the nearest party of my success. Would to^ 
God I had not doue so ! At the very moment that* 
1 was rejoicing in the success of my expedition, 
that very success, by the unaccountable contrariety 
which sometimes appears to influence our lives 
and snatches the cup of happiness untasted from 
our lips, or rather I should say, in consequence of 
my own mad folly, that success proved my de- 
struction. The news brought an officer to my 
camp, who was never to me a welcome guest, but 
now I felt uneasy at bis presence. In short he 
was rude, sensual and unfeeling. He e.xpressed 
a wish to sec the prisoners. I no w almost fancy 
that I had at the time an inward feeling that some- 
thing unpleasant would occur ; yet 1 could not 
well forbid him to approach; them. 1 had given 
a small tent for the accommodation of Palhwan 
and his daughter: The former was fet^red heavily. 
While seated in my tent, f heard a piercing cry 
from that of the prisoners; running out, I saw 
the villain, who called himself a civilized man, 
struggling with DayA. He had torn her veil from 
her grasp, and before I could arrive at the spot* 
had grossly and brutally insulted her. I was 
maddened to desperation. I struck him furiously* 
dragged him outside, and drawing my sword bade 
him defend himself. Our blades crossed one clash, 
and the next moment he lay at my feet — a dying 
man. 

“ Dare 1 tell what followed ? — ^That night in a 
state almost of madness, forgetting home, kindred, 
friends and duty, 1 released PahlwAii — I aban- 
doned my colours, and fled with him and his 
daughter. To return was impossible, I was dis- 
honored for ever — I should be proclaimed as a 
deserter— perhaps condemued as a murderer — 1 
cannot — 1 dare not seek to palliate my conduct. 
The British territory was no longer safe for me ; 
and 1 determined to leave it Pahlwan Singh 
had for some time been in correspondence with 
Oornur Singh, ThappA, at that time the Gurkha 
Commandant on the frontier. They had acted in 
concert in some plundering parties, bq;th in Oudh 
and our district. Pahlwan proposed to fly to 
him. I readily assented. We reached the hills.— 
The Gurkhas received us. It matters not to 
relate at^leugth what follows. 1 entered their 
army, ana soon rose to commands of importance. 
They even wished me to lead them against my 
countrymen in the* late war, but I would sooner 
have died than have done' so. My ties here are 
now broken for ever. PahlwAn was slain bv my 
side in battle on the borders of Tartaiy. Daya, the 
beautiful, the aflectionate DayA, perished amidst 
the snow of the North, whither her love aud devo- 
tion to me had carried her. Braving the hard- 
ships of a campaign in those remote regions* like 
a delicate flower plucked from ite parent stem, she 
drooped and withered. None could be more wor- 
thy of love and honor than she* and none can ever 
know the anguish with which I mourn her loss. 

I have been hospitably treated by these honest 
mountaineers, but my heart yearns for my native 
land* and I should die happy* could I once more 
behold it.'^ 
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Such was the exile's narrative. In a fe|^ days 
I returned across the hills to my station. Through 
the kindness of a friend, I found that the records 
and correspondence of the Magistrate’s Office of 

, confirmed the principal events of 

his tale. The narrator himself charged me not 
to mention on my return his existence, as he be- 
lieved it to be hitherto unknown to the British 
•Government. This is the first time 1 have reveal- 
ed it, and not until he has gone beyond the reach 
of earthly judgment, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 1 ne- 
ver ai^in saw him, but some communications 
passed between us. Not long after my interview 
with him, he found means to proceed to Europe. 
When the chivalrous Poles strove to free them- 
selves from the Russian chain, he entered their 
service. Under the walls of Warsaw he found 
that death he sought — the most honourable for a 
soldier, and the most glorious for a Patriot. 

P. 


A RECOLLECTION OF LOCH TYNE, ARGYLE- 
SHIRE, ov 1793. 


On reading the ** Three Sanctunries"' and other works, of 
The Lady Charlotte Bury, 


Sky, balmy air, and summer eve. 

Their sweetest concord made. 

The lingering sun seem'd loth to leave 
The beauties he surveyed. 

And they— peak, valley, hill and laka- 
Sniil'd back the flushing glow 
Bright glances on the features wake 
Where living roses blow, 

When, gliding like the ocean Queen 
Upborne by Nereid arms, 

Her little skiff unheard, unseen. 

In bloom of April charms 

Shot o’er the mirroring lake a form 
Of loveliness so fair, 

As Nature’s hand but once could for a 
And mimic Art’s despair. 

The azure heaven, the sunset glovv, 

The waving poplars nigh 
Seem'd shining ’round her but to show 
Their hopelessness to vie. 


Her snowy plumes like woven air, 

Her fiowine raimentVhite, 

What could 1 deem but such thay were • 
*As aid a Seraph’s flight! 


Ihrough chequer’d yean of deepening shade 
Bright as beheld of yore % j * 
I've kept the vision of that mmd— 

I never saw her more ! ^ 

The evening hour ! the evening hour ! 

And falls U too on her— 

On lily leaves of that fair flower 
So beautiful ^at were ! 


To me their freshness is not past— 
And richer their perfume 
Than when 1 saw her first and last— 
Peerless in vernal bloom— 


It ;.ome$ to me on every wind ! 

As evening’s breath draws forth 
A spicier fragrance— so the mind 
Matures in evening worth. 

I i^rieve not that I ne’er survey’d 
That peerless form again— 

The garment of our change must fade ! 

Her's, changeless 1 retain. 

The spirit of ^at chrysalis 
Is bright ati^ its wings— 

One tone of music who will miss , 

Amid a thousand strings 1 

C. E. R. 


The chrysalis has been objected to ; but I consider it a 
perfectly admiscnblu and intelligible metonymy. The chrysalio 
is certainly neither tho spirit nor the vHngs, as my i:ritis 
urged, bur it contains both the life and the clothing of tho 
future butterfly— and is not the butterfly tho emblem of tho 
soul { and is not therefore clirysalis, as applied here, an Intel* 
Hgiblc poetical metonymy ? especially in connection with the 
garment of oar change 1 


•’FAREWELL WORDS.”-To LILLY. 

We met as friends, and friends we part. 

Where we may never meet again ; 

But there are meetings, when the heart 
Hath ceased to beat with mortal pain. 

In realms where no farewells are spoken, 

No sighs are heard ifrom spirits broken. 

And there, dear friend ! if not on earth. 

May we, with blessed angels join’d. 

Free from life’s misery, or its mirth. 

To fret the heart and sear the mind,— 

Mix hand in hand with those who sing 
The praises of th’ Eternal King ! 


The ba*A, the beautv and the wave, 

A transient thought reviv’d 
Of the Egyptian* ; but it gave 
No image that surviv’d. 

Save contrast of the dark and fair, ^ 
The artless and the feigned— 

The passing of a pageanrs glare 
Near lily leaves unstain’d. 

Burke, when the Austrian liljrt 
His fancy’s glowing wing 
Had surely glunps'd ; but first inspir’d 
By her of whom 1 sing. 

And who but she, the loveliest theme 
Her nitive Bard could wake. 

But for the •• Ellen'* of his dream ! 

This lAuly of the Lake ! 


There is a voice within my breast 
That tells me 1 have much to learn. 

Ere fitted for Heaven’s endless rest 
The Christian's promised crown 1 earn 
Much have 1 lost— much must 1 lose 
Ere 1 CBQ be what I would choose ! 

The heart will linger on the spot 
Where once its hope-built fabric ruse ; 
And scenes— that ne'er can be forgot— 
Will holier tl^oughts and hopAi oppose ; 
And mine— a troubled spectre !— roams 
O’er wither’d flowers and fallen tombs. 

The idols of my youthful breast 
Were earthen,— one by one they fell, 

Or fled me for thftt certain rest 
Which all might win, if all lived well ; 
But still the memory that they were. 

Is almost more than 1 can bear. 


In form of stately womanhood. 

With cheek of young sixteen 
She gain’d the margin where I stood, 
Smil'd, vanished o’er the green* 


• Cleopatra. 

t Malta Anteinetta. Sat Burke on the French Revolution. 


This memory I must lose— and place 
My loves, my hopes, on higher trust— 

On recoids time can ne’er deface, ^ 

And idols that ne’er turn to dust ; 

This combat won, and 1 shall be 
More worthy of a friend like thee 1 
Taunton, 1834. R. C. C. 
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Articles* 

■ JL_1 

NOTIONS OF NAMES. 

From whoever ca^e it may rise, there are few Chris- 
tiaa names with wiich, in my mind, a certain train of 
ideas is not connects. Does it arise from t^e mere sound 
of the works, or from having observed that certain names 
are always borne by certain descriptions of peiaons, or is 
it that fictitious writers, proceeding upon some secret im- 
pulse of fancy, always give certain names to persons of a 
certain kind, iind tlius establish Kterary associations in 
our minds ? It would not be easy, perhaps, to say exact- 
ly or confidently from what it arises ; but l,am not only 
assured that my own mind connects certain ideas with 
almost every well-known name, but 1 have much reason 
for believing that other minds do the same-- hitting upon 
the .same ideas, too— and thus it appears to me as a thing 
entitled to be classed with the recognised phenomena of 
mind. 

1 am sensible of much more distinct impressions respect- 
ing female names, than respecting those of my own sex. 
Mary presents a remarkably vivid portraiture. She is 
inwiriably a composed, soft-featured, somewhat broad- 
ahoulden d. Miss Eliza always conveys to my imagination 
blue eyes, ringlets, and a clear white complexion. Strange 
to say, there are parts of the person which always come 
before my mind with particular names : thus, with Mary, 
1 think of the 8houl(1ers,neck, and (niffi, all as seen direct- 
ly in front— with Eliza, of the eyes%nd cheeks. There is 
even a peculiarity of attitude connected with each name. 
1 alwayaconceive Mary sitting straight and erect on a 
chair, and Eliza drooping oyer her work or book, and her 
ringlets hanging like a veil from her temples. Elizabeth 
is a stately woman, a being quite different from Eliza. 
Fanny is a light, fair, almost giddy creature, who bounds 
along without studied grace, but yet with all the elegance 
of a sylph. 1 always think of her as one running up to 
tell papa something— as having reached him — as pres.sing 
fondly towards him, and looking up petitionfully in his 
face, while her arm rests on his. Margaret is tall and fair 
—a pearl, as her name really signifies— a very complete 
figure, with good teeth, and a broad smooth white fore- 
head. She alwap wears a substantial bilk or velvet 
pelisse, with jewelled clasps all down the front, after the 
manner of the Spanish dames in the sixteenth century. 
There is a very perfect Margaret on the engraved title of 
Mr. Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. The utmost softness, 
io both outline and consistence, belongs to the idea of 
Emma. She almost seem^ to melt as you look at her. 
Sophia and Louisa are two beautiful aristocrats. Jane 
is a inaguificent creature— lofty, fair, animated, dazzling 
— her Dead generally thrown back— fine lip.s— dresses 
nobly— looks disdainful, while she really is not so— it Ls 
only her excess of beauty makes you think so. Tiie 
mention of Catharine awakens in me the idea of a hand- 
some, auburn, blooming girl, full of good spirits; I 
always see her walking. Anne is a lively little thing— 
short, like her name- and so civil that young men are 
very apt to think her in love with them, when she has no 
thought of the kind. Isabella is a dark ladye,” always 
dressed in silken pall, and of very melancholy look and 
gait. 

Among the men, Charles is always a rattlepate, with 
sparkling eyes and mercurial movements. George is a 
fine manly youth, of good port, very scrupulous about his 
bonoulf and dignity as a gentleman. William is a roost 
distinct idea : he is slender, polite, of good outline ; some- 
what pale ; a little cold in mannrf ; very genteel ; the 
ladies a good deal attached to him. William, especially if 
the word lord be prefixed to his name, makes a good hero : 
the Lord William of the old ballads is a fine blue-eyed 
idea. Henry is a fine lad, rather fond of fun, especially 
if he be more usually styled Harry^ in which case be is a 
wag by righto! baptism. And this leads me to remark, 
that the ideas ai.sociated with names in their proper form 
are very different, or may be yersj different, from those 
attachable. Ip faiadiar modificatiOflili of the same names. 
Bob is a very different thing from Robert— not more differ- 
ence between a short, oily, little fellow, a good-looking 
well-dressed, “ hairdly” man. Alexander w a stout gen- 
tleman-like person ; Aleck a lively smaU man ; Sandy a 
red-haired man about thirty, with a poinlieff drooping nose * 
Saunders a heavy-footed joaroeyman bason in bleached 
corduroy. The same variations occur in bmale names. 


Mary and Molly are not the same beings. vVhile Eliza- 
beth is stately, dark, and moie like a heroine of hLtory 
than a mere lady ; Betty is only a chamberumid, and will 
never be any thiog else all her life. Sarah is a serious 
blear-eyed girl ; while Sally is a slip-shod, orgligent, but 
withal amufeiug Miss, always falling into some mistake or 
other, quite unable to help herseU in the most ordinary 
circumstances— her whole life an everlasting scrape. 
Jessy# again, is a very different being from Jess— ihe former 
a light, vivacious, pretty, small creaiuie, dressed iu green 
like a fairy— the latter a lemaic hippopotamus, in ioug 
swinging skirts ; rawboued, vast, equestrian. You keep 
out of the w^ of a woman named Jess, from a tear lest 
she stamps off one or two of your toes. Anne of Cleves, 
if really answerable to the appellation conferred upon 
her by King Henry, ought to have been, not Anne, but 
Jess. Between Margaret and Peggy the discrepancy is 
as great ; and that between Catharine and Kate is still 
more so. Catharine, 1 have said, is a handsome, blooming, 
lively girl : Kate, however, is a virago— a gipsy queen- 
tall, crude, unbending, tremendous. Let no man marry 
a woman named Kate. He may tbnk lie can tame her, 
as Petruccio did her namesake. Unhappy delusion ! 
No true Kate was ever tamed. It is not in her nature. I 
would even commend the lover of a Catharine, in the 
event of his hearing her called Kate, only for once, by 
some familiar tnend, to look sharp alter her. She is 
perhaps a real Kate, hypocri*v*ally painted over with the 
idea ot Catharine. ^ » 

Perhaps, however, there is no man so different from his 
original as Will, or rather Wulle, for my id^i of the fel- 
low IS Scotch, and 1 must therefore use the Scotch pro- 
nunciation. William!— 1 have already expressed my ad- 
miration of his elegance and attractiveness. How different 
from Wulle! Tiie latter is a suKy-looking, lumpish, 
touzly loon, who comes forth reluctantly, on being calledi 
from the recesses of some frowsy Scotch kitchen or ilU 
redd up cottage, hanging his head over his unbuttoned 
vest, and scowling out from beneath a pair of the most 
villanous poaching eyes you ever beheld. WulJedoes 
not like regular industry, and is never seen taking his part 
ill the gossip that goes on at close-heads and ends of 
loaniugs, after work-hours. He likes fishing and other 
out-of-the-way employments ; will help at flittings ; and 
IS understood to take upon liinjself the business ofa chim- 
ney-sweep on Saturdays, one day in the week being enough 
for the amount ot that kind of business in the place, and 
Saturday being the most appropriate for it in his eyes, for 
a reason connected with clean linen. Wulle does' not 
walk ; he lounges. He speaks little, aud never tells 
what he would be at. Altogether, he is a dismal sort of 
character ; and if we have suddenly taken up on a charge 
of murder or conspiracy, no one would be surprised. 
W ulle, in tact, is W u//e— and nothing more need be said! 

Jock, again, is quite another thing from John. When a 
boy IS called Jock, you may be sure he is a rumbling, tum- 
bling, rambling, shambling, half-clad, dauntless varlet * 
never out ot a piece of mischief, when he can possibly get 
into one j concerned in all kinds of riotous and unrighteous 
proceedings: perpetually getting himself tossed off the 
backs of the horses ; drowned regularly ouFe a-year in the 
mill-dam ; and capable of riding with perfect impunity 
on those iniquitous plates of spikes which usually adorn 
the latter parts of post chaises. Jock will go a five mile 
errand for sixpence, and blow up half the town with the 
gunpowder which be purchases with the money. N obody 
knows him by any surname; be is just Jock: and if you 
hear him spoken of after long years, by any other appel- 
lation, It siarUes you. You had completely made up 
your mind to “.^ock,” and nothing else seems natural! 
Jock seldom goes without a stone in his palm, ready to 
be thrown at a passing bird or cat— a habit, the wicked- 
ness of which it might be worth while to impress upon 
him, if he ever hit his mark. But Jock never hits. He 
has thiown stones at cats and birds now for a dozen years, 
and never once struck either. He has algrays a few paips, 
moreover, ready to play with agaiustany compeer: and ne 
has a favourite little marble, which it is well-known 
he would not give for ten booh of ordinary pottery- 
such a winner it is. An almost superstitious idea attaches 
to Jocks marble— it has something of the imp in it— it 
seems 08 if it bad been charmed, like the bullets in 
Der Freyschutz, and could not avoid winning, even 
though he wished it to do so. His jac>tet has been com* 
pleteiy snipped of all its ornamental buttons, to serve in 
playing a pitch and toss ; and even the more useful ones 
designed to support bis nether garment are sorely di* 
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mini.^iit'd in nu nber, insomuch that he has to aid those 
which remain hy holding his left hand to his side; some- 
what after the manner of a Hindoo under a tow. Jock 
is always playing, or running, or planning, or concoct- 
ing , not qiarrel^me, but always ready to fight; a ca- 
pital climber ; a goo<l hand at catching eels, the skins 
of which he ties by way of trophy round his naked 
ankles ; a decided amateur of the business of driving 
cattle ; delights in sticks with crooks at the end of them, 
wherewithnl to trip his companions ; and thinks his ho- 
nour concerned if there be a single bird’s nest in the pa- 
rish, of which he does not know the locality. Of Jock, 
too, it may be said, simply, that he is Jock : to a Scottish 
understanding nothing more than the word is necessary to 
delineate the character. 

To return to female names— there several which 

seems to predestine ladies for celibacy from their very 
christening. Grizel— Nicky— Jacky— among the Scotch! 
did any man ever know a Miss Grizzy, a Miss Jacky. or 
a Miss Micky, married? Was ever newspaper detected 
in chronicling such an event? No. There never yet was 
a lady, designated, who could boast of so much an offer 
— Imrdly even of a partnership at a hall. The names ar». 
in regard to the tender passion, absolute febrigues. Even 
in the nurse’s arms, a Miss Grizzy has an old maidish way 
at about her: at the boarding-school, it is quite decided. 
There she is not only unthoughtful of beaux ; she is a 
perfect duenna. Thiough the whole of life it is the same ; 
and she is as old a maid at tive-and-twenty as she can 
possdily become at s-^veflty-tv40. I have always admired 
the authoress of “ Maniage” for her perception ofold- 
iiiaiden name?. Her three chief ladies of this order are 
called b</ the verv names here put down as those which 
fore-nidiiin eveila'^liug maidenhood. “ Heef-steak !” cried 
Miss Nickey. " lieef-slealc !” echoed IMiss Jacky. 
*' iic(;f--.teu 1" rr'-GCiioMl MisA Giiwy, Nothing could 
be t.imrt ) n.itire; and this, in my opinion, would have 
ala iiped the a itrioru-s as one of the fi ret writers of the 
age. tliougli there had been no other excellence in her 
vaiious novels to attest the fact. 


ROSALIE AND THEODOUE, 

A TALF.* 

' WiT.i. vnu reinernbor me, Rosalie?” ‘*Yes!” 

' Wdl you. kevp yoiii hand for me a year ?” '* Yc^ I" 
Will you tuswer me when I write to yon?” 

• Ves I ' ‘ ()iie lequest more -Oh, Rosalie, reflect 

that my life depends upon your acquiescence— should 
1 succeed, will you many me in spite of your uncle V 

* Ye'i,” anaweied Rosalie. 

’Twri-, in a green lane, on a summer’s evening, about 
nine o’clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, had 
shut upon the leiiiing sun, that Rosalie and her lover, 
hand in hand, walked up and down. 

• • ♦ * * 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her lover. 
She had known him since she was a little girl in her 
twelfth year. • He wa.s almost eighteen .then j and when 
•bethought fai from about a doll than a husband, he 
would set her upon his knee, and call her his little wife. 
One, two, three years pas-sed on ; and still, whenever he 
came from college, and as usual went to pay his first 
visit at her fathers before he had been five minutes in the 
parlour tlie door was flung open, and in bounded Rasalic, 
and claimed her accustomed seat. The fact was till she 
was fifteen, she was a child of a very slow growth, and 
looked the girl when many a companion ol lier’s of the same 
age bail begun to appear the w oman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, and 
Theodore paid Ids customary call, and was expecting his 
little wife aa usual, the door opened slowly, and a tall 
young lady entered, and, curtseying, coloured, and 
walked to a seat next the l.idy of the house, ihe visitor 
stood up and ifowcd, and sat down again, without know- 
ing that it was Roisalie. 

“Don’t you know Rosalie?’ exclaimed her father. 

** Rosalie !” replied Theodore in .an accent of surprise ; 
and approached his little wife of old, who rose and halt 
gave him her liand, and. curtseying, coloured again ; and 
•at down again without having interchanged a word with 
him. 

• Abridged from the Magdalen and other Tales, by James 
Sheridan &nowles: New Rond-street, Loudon. 


Theodore felt disappointed. He had never anticipated 
that the frankness of ^irihood|would vanisli. At the next 
vacation, when he paid his first visit, he absented hi«iself 
from tha society of Rosalie, who fbsolted, if possible, to 
abcertain the cause, and persuaded her mother to give a 
ball, and specially invite the young gentleman. He 
came ; she watched him ; observed that he neither inquired 
after her nor sought for her ; and >iarked We excellent 
terms that he was upon with twenty people, about whom 
she knew him to be perfectly indiffe|pnt. Women have 
a perception of the workings of the heart, far more quick 
and subtle than we have. She was convinced that all his 
nne spirits were forced— that he was acting a part. She sus- 
pected that while he appeared to be occupied with every bo- 
dy but Rosalie, RosalA was the only body that was running 
in his thoughU. She saw him withdraw to the library ; 
she followed him ; found him sitting down with a book in 
his hand ; perceived, from his manner of turning over the 
leaves, that he was intent on any thing but reading. She 
was satiafied that he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. 
The thought that Rosalie might one day become indeed 
his wife, now occurred to her for the lhou.sanilth time, and 
a thousand times stronger than ever: a spiiit diffused 
itself through her heart which had uever been breathed 
into it before : and filling it with hope and haupincs?, and 
iimitterable contentment, irresi»tibly drew it rovv.iidi> him. 
She approaclicd him, accosted him, and in .i momeut^ds 
seated with him, hand in hand, upon the sola ! 

As soon as the dance was dune—'* Kosulu;,” said Theo- 
dore, '*’lU almost as warm iii the air as in the room; 
will you be alraiil lo take a turn with me in the garden ?” 
** 1 will get my sliav^ in a minute,” said Rosalie, “ and 
meet you there and the maiden woa there almost as 
soon as he. * 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the 
garden ; and there they walxed up and down without 
either seeming inclined to speak, as thoiigh their hearts 
could discourse through their hands, winch were locked 
ill one another. " Rosalie!'' at last breatliod Theodore. 
“ Rosalie !” breathed he a second time, bcloie the ex- 
pecting girl could summon courage to say *' Well !’* “ I 
cannot go hmue to night,” resumed he “ without speakiu.i; 
to you. ” Vet Iheudoie seemed to bo in no hurry tii 
speak ; foi there he stopped, and rontiimed siLmt so 
long, that Rosalie began to doubt whether ho would upeu 
hu lips again. 

“Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie; “I think 
I hear them breaking up.” “ Not yet,” replied Tlnmdoie, 

“ L’liey’ll missus,” .'»aij Rosalie. “ VVhal of that?” le- 
joined J'heodure. “Nay,” resumed the in.iid, we 
have remained long enough, andatlea^t allow me to go 
in.” 

“Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie!” imploringly 
exclaimed the youth. *• Tor what?” was the maid’s reply. 
“ Rosalie,” without a pause resumed Theodore, “ you 
used to sit upon iny knee, and let rne call ybu wile. Aie 
those times pa.st for cver^ Dear Rosalie I will you never 
let me take you on my knee and call you wife again ?” 

“ When you have done with our girlhood, we have 
done with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

“ 1 do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,” cried Theo- 
dore. “ It IS not playing at man and wite to walk, a4 
such, out of church. Will you marry me, Rosalie ?” 

Rosalie was aileiit. '* Will you marry me?” repeated 
he. Not a word would Rosalie speak. “Hear me I” 
cried Theodore. “The fiist day, Rosalie, 1 took you 
upon my knee, and called you my wife, just as^ it seemed 
to be, my heart was never mure in earnest. Tbit day I 
wedded you in my soul ; for though you were a child, 1 
saw the tuture woman in you, rich In the richest attrac- 
tions ot your sex. Nay, do me justice ; recal what you 
yourself have known of me ; enquire uf others. To whom 
did 1 play the suitor from that day ? To none but you, 
although to you 1 did not seem to play it. Rosalie ! waa 
1 not always with you ? Recollect novy I Did a day pass, 
when I was at home, without rny coming to your father’s 
house ? W hen there were parties there, whom did 1 sit 
beside, but you? ?Vhom did I stand behind at the piano- 
forte, but you? Nay, for a whole night, whom have It 
danced with, but you ? Whatever you might liave though 
then can you believe mow, that it was merely a playful 
child that could have bO engrossed me ! No, Rosalie ! it 
was the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving woman, that I 
saw in the playful child. Rosalie! for five years have I 
loved you, though 1 never declared it to you till now. Do 
you think I am worthy of you ! Will you give yourself le 
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me? Will you marry me? Will you sit upon my kaee 
aeam, and let me call you wife?” 

'Hiree or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak, but 
desbted. as if she knew not what to say, or was tfnable to 
say what she wished; Theodore still holding her hand. 
At last, “ Ask ray father’s consent !” she exclaimed, and 
tried to getaway ; b/t before she could eftect it, she was 
clasped to the bosom of Theodore, nor released until the 
interchange of the first pledge of love had been forced 
from her bashful lifts ! She did not appe.vr that night in 
the drawing-room again. . , . , . ^ 

Theodore’s addresses were sanctionerl by the parents of 
Rosalie. The wedding-day was fixed ; it wanted but a 
fortnight to it„)vhen a malignant ffver made its appear- 
ance in the town ; Rosalie’s parents were the first victims. 
She was left orphan at eighteen ; and her uncle, by her 
mother’s side, who had been nominated her puardian in a 
will, made several years, having followed his brother-m- 
Jaw and sister’s remains to the grave, took up his residence 

Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as she received 
from the society of Theodore ; but Theodore soon wanted 
consolation himself. His father was attacked by the fever, 
and died, leaving his affairs, to the astonishment of every 
one, ilia slate of the most inextricable embarrassment; 
fog, he had been looked upon as one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of B— — . This was a double blow to Theo- 
dore ; but he was not aware of the weight of it, till, after 
the interment of his father, he repaired, for the first time, 
to resume his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing- 
room, when the servant begged his pardon for stopping 
him, atvtliGsamc time, that he had received instructions 
from his master to show Theodore into the parlour when 
he should call. 

“ Was Miss Wilford there?” No.” Theodore was 
shown into the parlour. ^ ^ , . , . , 

“ Well, young gentleman,” was the salutation which 
Theodore received when he entered the parlour, "pray 
what brings you here?” , . j 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no woMcr. Tour 
father. I understand, has died a beggar? Do 
to marry my niece.” If Theodore respired with dinioulty 
before, his breath was utterly taken away at this, lie was 
a young man of spirit ; but wlio can keep up liis heart 
when his ship, all at once, is going down ? 

The human dog went on. " Young gentleman, I 
•hall be plain with you, for I am a straightforward man ; 
young women should mate witli their niatches— you are 
no match lor my niece ; so a good morning to you ! ^ 

One may easily imagine the state of the young fellow j 
mind. To be driven with insult and barbarity from the 
bouse in which ho had been leceived a thousand times 
with courtesy and kindness— which lie looked upon a^ hU 
own! Then, what was to be done ? Rosalie’s uncle alter 
all, had told him nothing but the truth. His father iiaddied 
n beggar! Dear as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own 
pride recoiled at the idea of offering her a hand which 
was not the master of a shilling. Yet was not i heodore 
portionless. His education was finished ; that term he 
had completed his collegiate studies. If his father had 
not left him a fortune, he had provided hin, with tlie 
means of making one himself— at all events, ot command- 
ing a competency. He had the creditof being a young 
man of decided genius too. " I will not oflerRo.’alie a 
beggar’s band ?” exclaimed Theodore : ‘‘ I siiall a^k her 
to remain true to me for a year; and I’ll go up to Lon- 
don, and maintain myself by my pen. It may acquire me 
fame as well as fortune : and then 1 may marry Ro- 
•alie!” . . • , 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year ; but 
if Theodore was not a man of genius, he possessed a mind 
of that sanguine temperament which is usually an accom- 
animent of the richer gift. Before the hour of dinner, all 
is plans were laid, and he was ready to ^tart for London. 
He waited now for nothing but a message from Rosalie in 
answer to a desire he had oKpressed to the servant at the 
house, to see bjsreelf. They met, and Theodore’s wishes, 
!• already ilafeii* were granted. She promised to wait 
for him a year. In another minute they had said good 
bye, and parted, 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent to make 
bis way ip provided he has extraordinary | 0 (^ luck. No- 
thing bat merit can get on there ^ nothing is sterling that 
is oot of its coinage. Our provincial 0waa won’t be- 
lieve that gold is gold unlest^it has bedh minted in Lon- 
don. There is no trickery there; no treating, no con- 


vassing, no intrigue, no coalition ! There worth has only to 
show ft^elf if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! Lon- 
doo tells the truth ! You may swear to what it says— 
whatsoever may be proved to the contrary. The cause 
—the cause is every thing in London ! Show but your 
craft, and straight your brethren come crowding around 
you ; and if they find you worthy, why you shall be brought 
into notice, even though they should tell a lie for it and 
thwart you. Never trouble yourself about getting on by 
interest in London! Get on by yourself. Posts are 
filled there by merit; or if the man suits not the office,* 
why, the office is made to adapt itself to the man, and so 
there is unity after all ! What a happy fellow was Theo- 
dore to find himself in such a place as London ! 

He was certainly happy in one thing: the coach in 
which he came set him down at a friend’s, whose cnciim- 
stances were narrow, but whose heart was large— a cu- 
rate of the church of England. Strange that, with all 
the appurtenances of hospitality at its cominaiii abun- 
dance should allow it to be said that the kindest welcome 
which adversity usually meets with, is that which it re- 
ceives from adversity ! If Theodore found that the house 
was a cold one to what he had been accustomed]^ the 
warmth of the greeting made up for it. " They break- 
fasted at nine, dined at four, and if he. could sleep upon 
the sofa, why, there was a bed for him I” In a day he was 
settled and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of 
making a fortune, and rising tojaine in London ? Upon 
writing a play. As an e.frly period he had discovered, 
as his friend imagined, a talent for dram*:-'* composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of 
literature, he thought he would now try his hand in one 
bold effort, the success of which should determine him 
as to his fiitme course in life. The play was written, pre- 
sented, and accepted ; the performers were ready in their 
parts; the evening of representation came on, and Theo- 
dore, sealed in the pit beside his friend, at last, with a 
throbbing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first and 
second acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of 
Theodore. " What do you think of it?” said the one to 
the other, " Rather tame,” was the reply, " Will it 
succeed 1” " Doubtful.” The third act, however, de- 
cided the fate of the play; the interest of the audienee be- 
came so intense, that at one particular htage of the action, 
numbers in the second and third rows of the side boxes 
stood up, and the clapping of hands was universal, inter- 
mingled with cries of "Bravo!’’ from every part of the 
theatre. ** * I’will do,” was now the remark, and Theo- 
dore breathed a little more freely than he iiad dune some 
ten minutes ago. Not to be loo tedious, the curtain foil, 
amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 
demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not 
twenty friends in the house. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided 
one. Night after night it was received with the same 
enthusiastic applauses; but the audiences did not in- 
crease, It was a victory without the aciiunitiori of spoils 
or territory. What can be the meaning of this ?” ex- 
claimed Theodore ; we seem to be iiioviyg, and yet do 
not advance an inch I” 

They should paragraph the play as they do a panto- 
mime,” remarked his frieud. " But then a pantomime is 
an expensive thing ; they will lay out a thousand pounds 
upon one, and they must get their moncyliack. The same 
15 the case with their mclo-dramas ; so, if you want to suc- 
ceed to the height, as a play-wriglit, you know what to 
do.” 

" What?” inq’M red Theodore. " Write melo-dramas 
and pantomimes !" 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s purse with 
all his success, was rather lighter than when he first pulled 
it out in London. However, in a week two bills which he 
had taken from his publisher would fall due, and then he 
would run down to B— — , and perhaps, obtain an inter- 
view with Rosalie. At the expiration ol: the week bis 
bills were presented, and dishonoured ! He repaired to 
his publisher’s for an explanation— the house had stop- 
ped. Poor Theodore! They were in the Gazette that 
very day. Theodore turned into the first coffee-room to 
look at a paper: there were, indeed, the names of the 
firm. ** I defy fortune to observe me a scurvier trick," 
exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his eyes. 
He little knew the lady whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at 
the other, thinking all the while of no thing biittheUlie 
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and the bankrupts’ list. Splendid Fet$at B met hia 

eyes, and soon his thoughts were occupied with nothing 
l)iit for ^ there he read that the young lord of the 

manor, having just come of age, had given a ball and sup- 
per, the former of which he opened with the loyalty and 

accomplished Miss Rosalie . The grace of the fair 

couple was expatiated upon ; and the editor took occa- 
sion to hint, that a pair so formed by nature for each 
other might probably, before long, take hands in another, 
a longer, and more momentous dance. What did Theo- 
dore think of fortune now 1 

The day Theodore received a letter from Rosalie. 
*• Welcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated Theodore, 
as he kissed the cyphers which his Rosalie’s hand had 
trdced,nLnd the wax which bore the impress of her seal — 

Welcome, O welcome ! you come iu time ; you bring 
an ample solace for disappointment, mortification, poverty 
— whatever my evil destiny can afflict. You have mine 
to assure me that they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !” 
Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke ; but 
when he opened the fair folds that conveyed to him the 
thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was gone ! 

“ Theodore— I am aware of the utter frustration of yo ir 
hopes ; I am convinced that at the end of a year you will 
not be a step nearer to fortune than you are now ; why 
then keep my hand for you 1 What I say briefly, you will 
interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my happi- 
ness— as such 1 address you. Thurs.lay — so you consent 
—will be my wcdding-dJi^, Rosalie.” 

Such was the letter, upon tlfb address and seal of which 
Theodore had imprinted a score of kisses before he opened 
it. “ Fortune is in the mood,” said Theodore with a 
sigh, so deeply drawn that any one who had heard it would 
have imagined he had breathed his spirit out along with it 
— ** Fortune is the mood, and let her have her humour 
out! 1 shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall 
convey what she desires nothing more ! She is incapable 
of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of being made 
acquainted with them ; 1 shall not condescend even to 
complain.” 

Rosalie— You arc free !— Theodore.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore dispatched to 
Rosalie. Ills feelings were insupportable. On tiiese* 
cond day afterwards, as he was crossing a street, he was 
nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo- 
ment awakened him. He saw London and B— upon 
the pannels of the coach. The box seat was empty ; he 
asked if it was engaged. No.” He spiung up upon 
it, and away they drove. •' Til see her once more,’ ex- 
claimed Theodore; ” It can but drive me mad or break 
my heart.” 

The moment the coach slopped at B , lie alighted ; 

and with a misgiving mind In* stood at the door which h id 
often admiltc.d him to his Rosalie. ’Twas opened by a 
domestic wlioin he had never seen belbrc. ” Was Miss 
Wilford witliinl” No.” ” When would she return F 

Never. She had gone that morning to London to be 
married !” Theodore made no further inquiries, neither 
did he offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more 
like a spectre than a human being. ** Any thing more !” 
said the manp retreating into the house, and gradually 
closing the door, through which now only a portion of his 
face could be seen. ” Any thing more 1” Theodore made 
no reply ; in fact, he had lost all consciousness. At last, 
the shutting of the door, which, half fiom panic, half from 
anger, the man pushed violently to, aroused him. ” 1 
shall knock at you no more!” said he, and departed, 
pressing his heart with his hand, and moving his limbs as 
if he cared not how, or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress ; *twas the entrance to the 
green lane. He stepped over the stile— he was on the 
spot where he had parted l^t from Rosalie — where she 
had flung her arms about his neck, and wept upon it. 
His heart began to melt, for the first time since he had 
received her letter : a sense of suffocation came over him, 
till he felt as if lie would choke. The name of Rosalie 
was on his tongue ; twice he attempted to articulate it, 
but could not. At last it got vent in a convulsive sob, 
which was followed by a torrent of tears. He threw him- 
self upon the ground— he wept on — he made no effort 
to check the flood, but let it flow till forgetfulness stop- 
ped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 'Twas morn- 
ing! He had slept! ” Would he have slept on !” He 
turned from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, upon the 
wedding morn of Rosalie. 'Twas Thursday. He repass- 
ed the stile, and in a few minutes was on his road to Lon- 




don, which he entered aboat.eleven o’clock at night, and 
ftiaight proceeded to his friends. They were gone to 
bed. > e e * 

'‘Give me alight,” said Theodore; ”ril go to bed.!* 
y Your bed is occupied, sir,” replied the servant. ” Is 
it?” said Theodore; "well, I can sleep upon the car* 
pet.” He turned into the parlour* drew a qllair towards 
the table, upon which the servant had placed a light, and 
sat down. All was qmet for a time. Presently he heard 
a foot upon the stair; ’twas his frrend's. who was de- 
scending, and now entered the parlour. ” I ihnught you 
were a-bed,” said Theodore. "So 1 was,” replied his 
friend, ” but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose and 
came down to you.” a He drew a chair opposite to I'heo- 
dore. Both were silent for a time ; at length Theodore 
spoke. 

” Rosalie is married,” s:iid he. ” I don’t believe it.” 
” She is going to be married to the young lord of the 
mayoi . ‘ ”1 don’t believe it.” She came to town with 
him yesterday.” '* I don’t believe it.” 'fheodure pushed 
back his chair, and started at his friend. 

“ What do you mean?” said Theodore. ” 1 mean that 
1 entertain some doubt as to the accuracy of your grounds 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” “ Did 
I not read the proof of it in the public papeA !” “ The 
statement may have been erroneous.” ^ 

“Did not her own letter asMue of it?” “ You may 
have misunderstood it.” “ 1 tell you I have been at 

B ; 1 have been at her house. J inquired fur her, 

and was tnbl she had gone up to Loudon to be married ! 
O ! my friend,” continued he, covering hi>> eyes with his 
handkcrcliief, “ ’tis useless to deceive ourselves lama 
ruined man I You see to wliat she has reduced me. 1 
shall never be myself again! Myself! 1 tell you 1 ex- 
isted in her being more than in my own. She was the 
soul of all 1 thought, and felt, and did ; the primal vivi. 
fying principle! She has murdcied me! I bieathe, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and circulates ; but 
every thing else about me is death— hopes I wLshes! in- 
terests ’—there is no piiLe, no respiration there I 1 should 
not bo sorry wcio there none any where else ! Feel rny 
hand.” He fell a tear drop upon the hand which he had 
exteiideil— the tear was followed by the pressure of a lip. 
Ho uncovered Ins eyes, and turning them iu wonder- 
inont to look upon his friend, beheld Rosalie silling op- 
posite to Inin I 

For a inument or two he questioned the evidence of his 
senses, but soon was he convinced that it was indeed rea- 
lity ; for Rosalie, quitting hei seat, approached him, and 
breathing his name with kn accent chat infused ccstacy 
into liis soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubtingly 
opened to receive her. 

• * * • • ' 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found a 
more recent will, in which her union with Theodore had 
been fully sanctioned, and he himself coiistitiied her guar- 
dian until it should take place. She was aware that 
his success in London had been doubtful ; the generous 
girl determined that he .should no longer be subjected to 
incertitude and disappointment ; and she. playfully wrote 
the letter which was a source of such oistraction to her 
lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally mis- 
interpreted her : she resolved in person to disabuse him 
of the error ; and by offering to become his wife, at once to 
give him the most convincing proof of her .sincerity and 
constancy. She arrived in London the very day that 

Theodore arrived in B . Ilia friend, who had known 

her from her infancy, received her as his daughmr ; and 
he and his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of 
her plans and intentibns, which she freely confldedto them. 
Late they sat up for Theodore that night ; and when all 
hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie became 
occupant of his bed. The next night, in a state of the 
most distressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued 
absence, she had just retired to her apartment, when a 
knock at the street door made her bound from her couch, 
upon which she had at that moment thrown herself, and 
presently she heard her lover’s voice at the foot of the 
stair. Scarcely knowing what she did, she attired herself, 
descended, opened the parlour door unperceived by 
Theodore, and took the place of their friendly host, who, 
the moment he saw ber, beckoned her,%ud resigning his 
chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in tha 
curate’s little drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie 
were there. The lady of the bouse motioned the latter to 
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ipproach her; s^te roteand.was crossing Theodore, when 
he caught h'^r b? the hand, and drew her upon his knee. 
" Theo lore !’’ exchiiintd the fair one. colouring^ ** My 
wife !" was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss upon her 
lips. They had been married that morning.^CAeiAheri’e 
Edinburgh Journal, 

\ 

SOCIETY IN THE WEST INQIES. 

Though most of the adventurers who first settled in Ja- 
mihfti were persons of low origin and profligate habits, it 
was not lung, before many einigrwits of a superior de- 
scription began to flock to the Island. The political trou- 
bles and dissensions in which the British nation was in- 
volved during the middle of the seventeenth century, in- 
duced many respectable families to seek an asylum 
abroad , and not a few of these chose Jamaica or Bar- 
badoes for their homes ; and bringing with them cultivated 
manners and liberal ideas, they formed communities of a 
grade and character which are never to be found in the 
new colonies of any nation in the present day. Nor did 
their change of condition lead to that degeneration of man- 
ners which Hisually attends the removal of men accustom- 
ed« to the conveniences of civilised life, to a sphere, in 
which these do not exist, and where objects of absolute 
necessity must at first engage their minds, to the exclu- 
sion of those of ornament or mere agreeableness ; for the 

f ilanters Ind their estates cultivated by slaves, whose 
ahourNthey merely superintended, instead of participat- 
ing in them^and tlius they enjoyed perhaps more leisure 
than they had done in their native country ^while, at the 
tame time, the extreme fruitfulness of the soil enabled 
them t) obtain easily tlie necessaries of life, to exercise 
hospitality, and to dismiss from tlioir minds ail subordinate 
Cares respecting their means of suhordinence. Never be- 
fore had any new colonists so few difficulties to encounter, 
or so little occasion for the exercise of patience and perse- 
verance. In Head of finding their place of settlement 
ombouered by forests and unfit for cultivation till the tim- 
ber wa< lelled and removed, they saw around them fertile 
and open savannas ready to ho broken up by the hoe or 
the plough ; a variety of fine fruits indigenous to the 
islands grew in natural orchards ; the interior of the coun- 
try swarrnc.l with wild cattle, which every man had a full 
liberty to hunt and kill for his own use; and a mild and 
agreeable clinmte rendered unnectstiary the erection of 
fulistahtial an 1 expensive buildings, either for residence 
or for storing ihi produce of the soil. Under such fa- 
vorable circa nstances the West Indian planters could 
Scarcely f iil to prosper ; and from the absence of hard- 
ship or privation in the commencement of their career, 
doubtless resulted that bnovaiicy of disposition and liberal 
hospital ty. and those social propensities, for which they 
were ((ntinguished at a very eaily period, and have conti- 
tinued to be so ever since. 

In comparing the character of the West Indian planters 
with that of other Europeans living in a similar climate, 
we perceive one striking point of difference, which it is 
more easy to de,^cribe than to account for. We arc led 
by common obs.Tvjtion to conclude that Europeans resi- 
dent in tiopical regions always lose either entirely, or in a 
considerable degree, their physical and mental activity; 
and this more particularly if they are surrounded by slaves 
or obsequious attendants. The Dutch in the eastern is- 
lands slumber away their lives in unbroken quiescence, 
and never exercise their faculties except in performing 
those mvial duties which belong to their official situations: 
the English Inhabitants of Ilindusthan are languid and 
indolent, and slow of excitement; the Spaniards residing 
in the IMiilippincs and in central America have the same 
character; and the inhabitants of the European establish- 
ments on the west coast of Africa euually experience the 
•edative and unfeebling effects of a not climate. But the 
British West Indian forms a contrast to all these exam- 
ples. Buo^rant in disposition, active in his habits, full of 
enterprise, jealous of his rights, devoted to business, and 
sensitivelm spirited in all the relations of life, he is a 
totally different being from what we are accustomed to 
meet with any where else within the limits of the torrid 
xone.^ The monotony of ideas, languour of manner, and 
< frigidity of expression, which are the i^ed'wal characteris- 
\tio8 of Kiirupean society in tiopical climates, are scarcely 
. observable in the West Indleo, where ajmost every one 
ies AD air of occupation and natural epjoyment, and 
, 'Where people appear to seek for sources of interest and 


exciteipent instead of klly waiting till these happen to pre- 
sent themselves. 

It seems certain that the West Indians are in reality « 
happier set of men than other Europeans similarly si- 
tuated, for they are seldom heard to make those com- 
plaints which have such universal currency amonget the 
residents of hot climates ; they do not murmur at being 
exiled from their native land ; they do not depreemte the 
region in which they abide, and villify its inhabitants; 
nor do they torment themselves by calculating how long 
it will be before they can return to £uro|>e. On the con-* 
trary, they rather affect a kind of insouciance in regard to 
such subjects, and are generally disposed to view their 
condition with complacency and satisfaction, instead of 
studying to find out reasons for being discontented. * 

The West Indian planters, generally /ipeaking. are men 
of intelligence, good sense, and liberal ideas; affecting no 
fantastic refinement, and at the same time, for the moat 
part, destituto of that which is produced by a taste for 
literature and the cultivation of the fine arts. A consider- 
able portion of their time is employed in the superinten- 
dence of their estates; and the pleasure to which they 
chiefly devote their leisure moments is that of social inter- 
course. They shine as convivial companions and are 
never so happy'as when exercising hospitality, which they 
always do in a mo'^t agreeable and atir.ictive style, whe- 
ther as respects their personal deportment towards their 
guests, or the enjoyments and C'tmniodations which they 
place at their dispo|al. Ifiieir Valiles are always abun- 
dant, and often luxurious ; and never inor*^ so than when 
the materials which cover them are cxcliisiv .'v the pro- 
ducts of the West Indian island -.. — Howisons European 
Colonics. 


LADY AIUBELL.A STUART. 

Lady Arabella Stuart, a singular and aff >cting instance 
of the sacrifice of a human b^ing to st.ii«>-;>()licy, wa^ the 
great-great-grand-daughter of Henry the Seventh, by the 
marriage of bis daughter Margaret with the Scottish house 
of the Darnsley, Earl of Lennox. By this descent, she 
stood next in blood royal and right of inheritance, to her 
cousin James the First, son of Mary Queen of Scots, wife 
of Lord Darnley, in case that prince had no issue ; and 
hence arose the misfortunes so interestingly detailed by 
Mr. DTsraeli in the fourth volume of his newly publish- 
ed Curiosities of Literature. With the latter half of this 
volume, by the way, commences the Second Series of 
that work,— a portion with which the public arc less ac- 
quainted than the First, hut which, it our memory does 
not deceive us, js pveu more entertaining and curious than 
the former part. J’wo volumes are yet to make their ap- 
pearance. The whole hIx will make an elegant and agri>r 3 - 
able addition to every library that can afford them, b ung 
in (act a little world, in themselves, of anecdote aud mis- 
cellaneous literature. 

** The Lady Arabella,” for by that na^ie (says Mr. 
DTsraeli,) she is usually noticed by her contemporaries, 
rather than by her maiden name of Stuart, or by her mar- 
ried one of Sevmour, as she latterly subscribed herself, 
was, by her affinity with James the First, and our Eliza- 
beth, placed near the throne ; too near, it seems, for her 
happiness and quiet ! In their common descent from 
Margaret, tbc eldest daughter to Henry the Seventh, she 
was cousin to the Scottish monarch, but born an English- 
woman, which ga'm her some advantage in a claim to 
the throne of England. '* Her double relation to royal- 
ty,'*say3 Mr. Lodge, " was equally obnoxious to the jea- 
lousy of Elizabeth and the timidity of James, and they 
secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her having a le- 
gitimate offspring.” Yet James himself, then unmarried, 
proposed for the husband of the Ladv Arabella one of her 
cousins, Lord Esme Stuart, whom he had created Duke 
of Lenox, and designed for his heir. The first thing we 
hear of ** The Lady Arabella,” concerns a marriage: 
marriages were the incidents of her life, and the fatal event 
which terminated it was a marriage. Such was the secret 

a on which her character and her misfortunes re« 

, 

This proposed match was desirable to all parties : but 
there was one greater than them all, who forbad the bans. 
Elizabeth interfered ; she imprisoned the Lady Arabella, 
and would not deliver her up to the king, of whom sht 
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■Doke with asperity, aod even with contempt.* The 
createst infirmity of Elizabeth was her mysterious con* 
duct respecting the succession to the English throne : her 
jealousy of power, her strange unhappiness in the dread 
of personal neglect, made her averse to see a successor in 
hercourt, or even to near of a distant one : in a successor 
she could only view a competitor. Camden tells us that 
she frequently observed that *' most men neglected the 
setting sun,” and this melancholy presentiment of per- 
•onal neglect, this political coquette not only lived to ex* 
penence, but even this circumstance of keeping the suc- 
cession unsettled, miserably disturbed the queen on her 
death-bed. bier ministers, it appears, harassed her when 
she vva^ lying speechless ; a remarkable circumstance, 
which has liiiherto escaped the knowledge of her nume- 
rous historians, and which 1 shall take the opportunity of 
disclosing in this work. 

Elizabeth leaving a point so important always proble- 
matical, raised up the very evil she so greatly dreaded ; it 
multiplied the aspirants, while every party humoured 
itself by selecting its own claimant, and none more busily 
thau the continental powers. One of the most curious is 
the project of the Pope, who, intending to put aside James 
the First, on account of his religion, formed a chimerical 
scheme of uniting Arabella with a prince of the house of 
Savoy ; the pretext, for without a pretext no politician 
moves, was their descent from a bastard of our Edward 
the Fourth ; the Duke of Parma was, however, married ; 
but the Pope, in his inlkllibility, turned his brother, the 
Cardinal, into the duke’s substilutev'oy seculaiizing the 
churchman. In that case the Cardinal would then be- 
come King of England in right of this lady ! provided he 
obtained the crown 't 

We miglit conjecture from this circumstance, that Ara- 
bella was u Caiholic, and so Mr. Butler has recently told 
us; but I know of no other authority than Dodd, the Ca- 
tholic historian, who has inscribed her name among his 
party. Parsons, the wily Jesuit, was so doubtful how the 
lady, when young, stood disposed to Catholicism, that he 
describes ** her religion to be as tender, green, and flexible 
as is her age and sex, and to be wrought hereafter, and to 
be settled according to future events and times.” Yet, in 
1611, when she was finally sent into confinement, one 
well-informed of court affairs, writes, ” that the Lady 
Arabella hath not been found inclinable to popery , . 

Even Henry the Fourth of France was not unfriendly 
to tiiis papistical project of placing an Italian Cardinal 
on the English throne. It had always been the state 
interest of the French cabinet to favour any scheme 
which might preserve the realms of England and Scotland 
as separaie kingdoms. The inaouscript correspondence 
of Charles the Ninth with his ambassador at the Court 
of London, which I have seen, tends solely to this «eat 
purpose, and perhaps it was her French and Spanish al- 
lies which finally hastened the political martyrdom of the 
Scottish Mary. 

Thus we have discovered two chimerical husbands of the 
Lady Arabella. The pretensions of this lady to the 
throne had evidently become an object with speculating 
politicians ; ai^ perhaps it was to withdraw herself from 
the embarrassments into which she was thrown, that, 
cording to De'J'bou, she intended to marry a son of the 
Earl of Moi'thumberland; but to the jealous terrors of 
Elizabeth, an English Earl was not an object of le^ mag- 
citude than a Scotch Duke. This is the third shadowy 
husband. 

When James the First ascended the English throne, 
there exisied an auti-Scottish party. Hardly had ^ the 
norther^ monarch entered into the “ Land of Promiw, 
when his southern throne was shaken by t foolish plot. 


• A circumstanco which we discover by a Spanish naeino- 
Xial, when our Janies the First was negociating with the Cabi- 
net of Madrid. He complaina of Elizabeth s troat^nt of 
him ; Hiac the queen refuaed to give him hia father s esta^ in 
England, nor would deliver up hia uncle’a daughter, Arabella, 
to be married tosthe Duke of Lenox, at which time the queen 
uto valahrae naty asperas y de mttcho desprecMa contra e<- 
4kho Roy de Eseociai she uaed harsh woi^s, expressing much 
oontompt of the king-* }Vinwood*» Mom. i. 4. 

t See a very carious letter, CGXCIX, of Cardinal de Omat, 
vol. v. The Catholic interest expected to facilitate the con- 
quest of England by joining their armies witii tooje of 
» Arbelle,” and the oonunentator wrlteathat this English lady 
had a party, consisting of all those English who had been the 
judges or the avowed enemies of Mary of Scotland, the mo- 
ther of Jamea tha First. 

} Wiaweod'e Memorials; Ui. Mil. 


which one writer calls '*a state ' riddle it involved 
Raleigh, aod unexpectedly ^ the lady Aimbella. The 
Scottish monarch was to be got rid ofe and Arabella %vai 
to be crowned. Some of these silly conspirators bavins 
written to her, requesting letters to be addressed to the 
King of Spain she laugh^ at the letter sbo received, and 
sent it to the King. Thus for a seedhd time vfA Aiabella 
to have been Queen of England. This occurred in 160J, 
but was followed by no harsh measures from Jamas the 
Fiist. ♦ 

In the following year, 1604, 1 have discovered that for 
the third time the lady was offered a crown : A great 
ambassador is comiug from the King of Poland, whose 
chief errand is to demand my Lady Arabelf^a in marriage 
for his master. So may your princess of the blood grow a 
great queen, and then we shall be safe from the danger of 
missupertcribing letten”* This last passage seems to 
allude to something. What is meant of the danger of su- 
perscribing letters 1” 

If this royal offer made, it was certainly forbidden. Can 
we imagine the refusal to have come from the lady, who 
we shall see, seven years afterwards, complained that the 
king had neglected her, in not providing her with a suita* 
ble match 1 It was this very time that one of those but* 
terflies, who quiver on the fair Bowers of a court, writes 
that ” My Lady Arabella spends her time in lecture raid- 
ing, &c. and she will not hear of marriage. Indirectly 
there were speeches used in the recommendation of Codiit 
Maurice, who pretended to be Duke of Guildres. 1 dare 
not attempt her.”t Here we tiiid another princely match 
proposed. Thus far, to the Lady Arabella, crowns and 
husbands were like a fairy banquet seen at inoonlight, 
opening on her sight, impalpable and vanishing, at the 
moment of approach. 

Arabella, from certain circumstances, was dependant 
on the king's bounty, which flowed very unequally ; often 
redaced to great personal distress, we find by her letters, 
”that she prayed for present money, though it should not 
be annually.” 1 ha ve discovered that J ames at length 
granted her a pension. The royal favours, however, were 
probably limited to her good behaviottr.| 

From 1604 to ItiOB, is a period which forms a blank leaf 
in the story of Arabella. In this last year this unfortu* 
nate lady had again fallen out of favour, and, as usual, 
the cause was mysterious, and not known even to the 
writer. Chamberlain, in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
mentions, “The Lady Arabella’s business, whatsoever it 
was, is ended, and she restored to her former places aod 
graces. The king gave her a cup-board of plate, belter 
ttian 2001. for a new year's gift, and 1000 marks to pay her 
debts, besides some yearly addition to her maintenance, 
want being thought the chiefest cause of her discontent- 
ment, though she 6s not altogether free from iuspicionof 
being collapsed Another mysterious expression which 
would seem to allude either to politics or religion : but the 
fact appears by another writer to have been a discovery 
of a new project of marriage without the kings consent. 
This person of her choice is not named; and it was to 
divert her mind from the too constant obj^t of her 
thoughts, that Janies, after a severe repnmand, had invited 
her to partake of the festivities of the court, m that season 
of revelry and reconciliation. , . „ . 

We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella s 
life, which reads like a romantic fiction, the catastrophe, 
too, is formed by the Aristotelian canon ; for its misery, 
its pathos, and its terror, even romantic fiction has not 
exceeded ! 


» This manuscript letter from William, Earl of Pdlihtoke, 
Gilb^, Earl of Shrewsbury, is dateiLfrom Hampton Court, 
t. 3, 1804. Sloane MSS. 4161. 

. Lodce's Illustrations of British History iii. *86. HI*®"* 
uito observe, that this letter, by W. 

5 same day as the manuscript letter 
dir^d to the same Earl Sf Shrewsbury ; so that ^Eiwl 
have received, in one day, accounts of two diflbrairi 

abella eogaiced the designs of foreigners and natives. Wll 
wter v^^?Syiniiig andfkntastlcsf secretory to the queen 
Jsmes the First. 

Two letters of Arabella, on 

tU by BaUard. The discover/ ®f “ ^ 

r Julius Crnar’s manuscript, where wo is mentioned of 

OOl to ibe Lady Arabella. Sloane MSf., *1®®. 

Ilr. Lod ge has shown that the king once granted her the 
tj- 

Winwood’s Memorials, rol. Ui., llf-llS. 
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It is probable that the kins, from some political motive, 
hail decideil that the Lady f Arabella should lead a single 
life*, but such wi|B purposes frequently meet with cross 
ones ^ and it happened that no woman was ever more 
solicited to the conjugal state, or seems to have been so 
little averse to it. Kvery noble youth, who sighed for 
distinctionvainbitionbd the notice of the Lady Arabella ; 
aud she was so frei^uently contriving a marriage for her« 
self, that a courtier of that da^^ writing to another, ob- 
serves, ** these affdjtions of marriage in nea do ^ive some 
advantage to the world of impairing the reputation of her 
constant and virtuous disposition."* 

The revels of Christmas had hardly closed, when the 
lady Arabella forgot that she had bten forgiven, and again 
relapsed into Her old infirmity. She renewed a connexion, 
which had commenced in childhood, with Mr. William 
Seymour, the second son of l^ord Beauchamp, and grand- 
son to the Karl of Hertford. His character has been 
finely described by Clarendon ; he loved his studies and 
his repose; but when the civil wars broke out, he closed 
his volumes and drew his sword, and was both an active 
and a skilful general. Charles the First created him 
Marquis of Hertford, and governor of the prince; he 
lived to the liestoration. and Charles the Second restored 
him to tlieriiikedom of Somerset. 

Jhis treaty of marriage wa«i detected in February, 
aim the parties summoned before the privy council. Sey- 
mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
with the royal blood, although that blood was running 
in his own veins. In a manuscript letter wliicli 1 have 
discovered, Seymour addressed the lords of the privy 
council. The style is humble: the plea to excuse bis 
intendqd marriage is, that being but ** a younger brother, 
and sensible oCmine own good, unknown to the world, of 
mean estate, not born to challenge anything by rny birth- 
right, and therefore my fortunes to be raised by mine own 
endeavour, and as she is a lady of great honour and viitiie, 
and, as 1 thought, of go'ut means, 1 did plainly and 
honestly endeavour lawfully to gain her in innniage." 
There is nothing romantic in this apology, in wbioli Sey- 
mour describes himself as a fortune-hunter* wiiicli, 
however, was probably done to cover bis undoubted 
affection for Arabella, whom he had early known. He 
says, that ** he conceived that this noble lady might, 
without offence, make the choice of any subject within 
this kingdom ; which conceit was begotten in me upon 
a general report, after her ladyship’s lai>t hein% called 
hftfore mur lordxhip*8 ,t — that it might be." He tells the 
story oPthis ancient wooing — ** I boldly intruded myself 
into her ladyship's chamber in the court on Oandleinass 
dajr last, at what time I imparted my desire unto her, 
which was entertained, but with this caution on either 
part, that both of us resolved not to proceed to any final 
conclusion, without his majesty’s most gracious favour 
first obtained. And this was our first meeting ! After 
that we had a second meeting at Mr. Biigg’s house in 
Fleet-street, and then a third at Mr. Baynton’s, at both 
which we had the like conference and resolution as be- 
fore." He assures their lordships that both of them had 
never intended marriage without hb majesty's approba- 
tion.); 

But love laughs at^ privy-councils and the grave pro- 
mises made by two frightened lovers. The parties were 
tecretly married, which was discovered about July in the 
following year. They were then separately confined, the 
lady attne house of Sir Thomas Parry, at Lombeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for his contempt in marrying a 
la^ of the roval family without the king^s leave." 

ThisVtheir first confinement, was not rigorous ; the lady 
walked in her garden, and the lover was prisoner at large 
in the Tower. The writer in the Biographia Britannica 
observes, “ that some intercourse tiiey liad by letters, 
which after a time was discovered." In this history of 
love there might be precious documents, and in the library 
at Long-litot, tliese love-epistles, or perhaps this volume, 
may yet lie unread in a comer.$ Arabella’s epistolary 

• Ibid. apl. iii., HO. 

t This evidently alludes to the gendemaQ wbose name ap- 
pears not, wbidi eoeasioned Aratolln ts Incur the king’s dis* 
Measure before Christmas; the Mdy Arabella, it is quite 
clear, was resolvedly bent on marrylajp herself. 

t Harl. MSS. fAs.' 

f It is on record that at Long-leat, the seat^ the Marquis 
of Bath, certain papers of ArabeUa.are prosevTOd» ‘I leave to 
the noble owner the pleesure of the reseaiuh. ^ 


talent«was not vulgar: Dr. Montford in a manuscript 
letter, describes one of those effusions which Arabella ad- 
dressed to the king. ** This letter was penned by her in 
the best terms, as she can do right well. It was often read 
without offence, nay it was even commended by hia high- 
ness, with the applause of prince and council " One of 
these amatory letters I have recovered. The circumstance 
is domestic, being nothing more at first than a very pretty 
letter on Mr. Seymour having taken cold, but, as every 
love-letter ought, it is not without a pathetic crescindo: 
the levying away of hcaria so firmly joined, while, in het 
solitary imprisonment, that he lived and was her own filled 
her spiiit with that consciousness which triumphed oven 
over that sickly frame so nearly subdued to death. The 
familiar style of Ja.iics the First’s age may bear 'compa- 
rison with our own. I shall give it entire. 

Lady Arabella to Mr. William Seymour. 

Sir,— 1 am exceeding sorry to hear you have not been 
well. 1 pray you let me know truly how you do, and 
what was the cause of it. I am not satisfied with the rea- 
son Smith gives for it ; but if it be a cold, 1 will impute it 
to some sympathy betwixt us, having myself gotten a 
swollen cheek at the same time with a cold. For God’s 
sake, let not your grief of mind work upon vour body. 
You may see by me what inconvenience it will bring one 
to : and no fortune, I assure you, daunts me so much as 
that weakness of body I find in myself; for si noi^s viooas 
l*age d'un veau, as Marot says, we may, by God’s grace be 
happier than we look for,tn being suffered to enjoy our- 
sell with his majesty’s favour. But if we be not able to 
live to it, 1 for my part, shall think myself a pattern of 
misfortune, in enjoying so great n blessing as you, so little 
awhile. No separation hut that deprives me of the com- 
fort of you. Foi' wheresoever you be or in what state 
soever you arc, it sutFiceth me you are mine ! Rachel wept 
and would not be comforted, because her children were no 
more. And that, ludei'd, is the remediless sorrow, and 
none else! And, therefore, God bless us from that, and I 
unll hope well of the re'>t, though 1 see no apparent hope. 
R|t 1 am sure God’s book mentionetli many of his children 
in'as great distress, that liave done well after, even in tliii 
world ! J do assure you iiutliing the state can do with me 
can trouble me so much as this news of your beiug ill doth ; 
aud you see when 1 am troubled, I trouble you with tedip 
oils kindness ; for so 1 think you wilt account so long i 
letter, yourself not having written to me thii good while bo 
much as how you do. Bui, sweet sir, I speak not this tb 
trouble you with writing but when you please. Be well* 
and 1 shall account myself happy in being 

Your faithful loving wife, 

Aub. S."* 

In examining the manuscilpts of this lady, the defect of 
dates must be supplied by our sagacity. The following 
** petition," as she calls it, addressed to the king in defence 
ot her secret marriage, must have been written at this time. 
She remonstrates with the king for what she calls his neg- 
lect of her; and while she fears to be violently separate 
from her husband, she asserts her cause with a firm and 
noble spirit, which was afterwards too severely tried ! 

"to the king. 

May it please your most excellent Majesty. 

1 do most heartily lament my hard fortune that I should 
Offend vour Majesty the least, especially in that wherel^y 
1 have long desired to merit of your Majesty, as appeared 
before youf Majesty was my sovereign. And though your 
Majesty's neglect of me. my good liking of this gpntlemaii 
that is my husband, and my fortune, drew me to a con- 
tract before I acquainted your Majesty, 1 humbly beseech 
jrour Majesty to consider how impossible it was for roe to 
imagine it would be offensive to your Majesty, having few 
days before given me your royal consent to Iwstoto myself 
on any subject of your Majesty's (which likewise your 
Majesty had done long since). Besides, never having 
been prohibited any, or spoken to for an^, in this land, 
by your Majesty, these seven years that 1 have lived in 
your Majesty’s house, I could not conceive that your 
Majesty regarded my marriage at all ; whereas if your 
Majesty had vouchsafed to tell me your mind, and accept 
the free-will-offering of my obedience, I would not have 
offended your Majesty, of whose gracious goodness 1 pre- 
sume so much, that if it were now as convenient in a 
wldly respect, as malice make it seem to separate us« 

• Harl. N8S. m9. 
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whom God hath joined, your Majesty would notde evil 
that good might come thereof, nor make me, that have the 
honour to be so near your Majesty in blood, the first pre- 
cedent that ever was, though our princes may have left 
some as little imitable. for so good and gracious a king as 
your Majesty, as David’s dealing with Uriah. But £ 
assure myself, if it please your Majesty in your own wis- 
dom to consider thoroughly of my cause, there will no solid 
reason appear to deb if me of justice and your princely 
favour, which I will endeavoiv to deserve whilst I 
breathe/' * 

It is indorsed, " A copy of my petition to the King's 
Majesty.” in another she implores that ** if the necessity 
of my st^te and fortune, together with my weakneas. have 
caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to your Majesty, 
let it all be covered with the siiadow of your royal benig- 
nity.*' Asaio, in another petition, she writes^ 

** Touching the offence tor which I am now punished, I 
most huiubly beseecii your Majesty, in your most princely 
wisdom and judgment, to consider in what a miserable state 
I had been, if I had taken any o»her course than 1 did; for 
my own conscience witnessing before God that I was then 
the wife of him that now 1 am, I could never have matched 
any other man, but to have lived ail the days of my life as 
a harlot, which your Majesty would have abhorred in any 
( how otherwise unfortunate soever) to have any drop of 
your Majesty's blood ill them.” 

1 find a letter of Lady Jane Drummond, in replf^to this 
or another petition, which Lady JJrumsiioiid had given the 
queen to present to his Majesty. Ll was to learn the cause 
of Arabella's coiiliiK'inent. 'I'tie pithy expression of James 
the First is charactcribti.: of the monarch ; and the solemn 
forebodings of Lady Dru.nmoiid, who appeals to have 
been a lady of excellent judgment showed, by the fate of 
Arabella, how they were true.” 

Lady Janf. Drummond to Lady Arahella, 

her prayer, to know the cause of her con- 


' Answering 


prayer, 

fiticiiient. 


'rhis day her Mnjesty hath seen your ladyship’s Iclt^ 
Her Majesty .says, tint 'when she gave your la<lvshij|[^! 
petition to hU M.ijesty, he did take it well enough, but 
gavenoottier ans-ver man ilut i/s /ia.f eaten nf Ike /or- 
bidden tree, TtiU was all her Al ijesty coiiimaiided me to 
say to yoar I ulys tip in this pmpuse; but withal did 
remember h^*r kindly to your la>Wsliip, aud sent vou this 
little tokfiii in witness of the coiiliiiuance of her Majesty’s 
favour to yo'ii ladyship. Now, where your ladyship 
desires me to Ileal openly and freely with you, 1 protest 
1 can say noiuing on knowledge, for 1 never spoke fo 
anyot tlr.U pmp lint to tiie qnoii ; but the wisdom of 
thi!, slate, wUh the ei imple how some ofyffur quality in the 
like ca.>c ha^ lu,en iisid, makes irwfear that ye Jiall not find 
10 easy end to your troobles as ye expect or 1 wish.*' 

In return, l^ady Arabella cxpiesses her grateful thanks 
—presents her maje-ty with '* this piece of my work, to 
accept in remembrance of the poor prisoner that wrought 
them, in hopes her royal hands will voueli‘..afe to wear 
them, which till 1 have the honor to kiss, I .shall live in a 
great deal of sorrow. Her case,” slie adds, “ could be 
compared to no* other she ever heard of, resembling no 
other.” Arabella, like the Que^n of Scots, beguiled the 
houis of imprisonment by works of embroidery ; tor in 
sending a present of this kind to Sir Andrew Sinclair to be 
presented to the Queen, she thanks him lor “ vouchsafing 
to descend to tho.se petty oilices to take care even of these 
woinani’ih toys, for her whose serious mind must invent 
some relaxation.” 

The seefet correspondence of Arabella and Seymour was 
discovered, and was followed by a .sad scene. It must have 
been now that the king re.solved to consign this unhappy 
lady to the strictest care of the Bishop ot Durham. Lady 
Arabella was so subdued at this distant separation, that 
she gave way to all the wildness of despair; she fell sud- 
denly ill, and could not travel but in a litter, and with a 

S hysician. In lujr way to Durham, she was so greatly 
isquieted in the nrst few miles of her uneasy and trouble- 
some journey, that they could proceed no further than to 
Highgate. The physician returned to town to report her 
state, and declared that she was assuredly very weak, her 
pulse dull and melancholy, and very irregular ; her coun- 
tenance very heavy, pale, and wan ; and though free from 
fever, he declared her iu no ca«e fit for travel. The King 
observed, " it is enough to make any sound man sick to 
be carried in a bed in that manner she is ; much more for 
her whose impatient, and unquiet spirit heapeth upon herself 
far greater indisposition of body than otfterwiee she vfoum * 


havef His resolution, however, was, that she should 
proceed to Durham if he wereVing !” We answered," 
replied the doctor, ** that we made 90 dfubt of her obdHi- 
ence.” '^Obedience is that required.’* replied the king, 
" which being performed, 1 will do more lor her than she 
expected.*** 

The king, however, with his usual mdulgenc/, appears 
to have consented that Lady Arabella should remain for a 
month at Highgate, in confinement, till she had sulBcieiitljy 
recovered to proce^to Durham, wberefthe bishoi> posted, 

^ unaccompanied by his charge, to await her reception, and 
to the great relief of the friends of the lady, who hoped she 
was still within, the reach of their cares, or of the royal 
favour. ’^♦0 , 

A second month's delay was granted, in consequence of 
that letter which we have before noticed as so impre.ssive 
and so elmnt, that it was commended by the King, and 
applauded Dy Prince Henry and his council. 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella bet>uyed no symptom of her first despair. JSlio 
openly declared iier rcsignaiion to her fate, and showed 
her obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in 
little preparations to make easy a long journey. Surli 
tender grief had won over the hearts of her keeuers, who 
could not but sympathise with a princes.s whose love, holy 
and wedded too, was crossed only by the tyranny of .states ' 
men. But Arabella had not within that trciiiquillity with 
which she had lulled her keepeia. She and Seymour had 
f concerted a flight, as bold in its plot, and as beautifully 
wild, as any recorded in romantic story. The day preced- 
ing her departuie, Arabella found it not dlMcult to per- 
suade a female attendant to consent that she would suffer 
her to pay a last visit to her husband, and to wait fbr her 
return at an appointed hour. More solicitous for the hap- 
piness ot iover> than for the repose of kings, this attendant, 
m utter .simplicity, or with generous sympathy, assisted the 
Lady Arabella iii di‘e».sing her in one of the most elaborate 
di'iguisings. She diew a pair of large French-fashioned 
hose or trowsers over her petticoats ; put on a man's doub- 
let or coal; a peruke such as men wore, whose long locks 
covered her own ringlets ; a black hat, a black cloak, rus- 
set bools with red tov>3, and a rapier by her side.” Thus 
accoutred, the Lady Arabella stole out with a gentleman 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. She had only pro- 
ceeded a mile and a half, when they stopped at a poor inn, 
where one of lier confederates was wailing with hors *8, yet 
she was so sick and faint, that the ostler, who held her 
stirrup, observed, that “ the gentleman could hardly hold 
out to lioiidoii.” She recruited her spirits by riding ; 
the blood mantled iu her face ; and at six o'clock our sick 
lover reached Blackwall, where a boat ami servants wero 
waiting. The watermen were at tiisl ordered to Wool- 
wich ; there they were desired to push on to Gravesend ; 
then to Tilbury, where, complaining of fatigue, they land- 
edtorclresh; but, tempted by their fright, they reached 
Lee. At the break of morn, they discovered a French 
vessel riding there to receive the lady ; but as Seymour' 
had not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to lie at an- 
chor for her lord, conscious that he would not fail to his 
appointment, if be indeed had been prevented in his 
escape, she herself care^l not to preserve the freedom she 
now possessed ; but her attendants, aware of the danger of 
being overtaken by a king’s ship, ovef-ruled her wishes, 
and hoisted sail, which occasioned so fatal a termination 
to this romantic adventure. Seymour, indeed, had escap- 
ed from the Tower ; he had left his servant watching at 
the door, to warn all visitors not to disturb bis master, who 
lay ill of a raging tooth-ache, while Seymour in dipuise 
stole away alone, following a cart wiiicli haa just 
brought wood to his apartment. He passed the warders ; 
he reached the wharr, and found liis caufideiitial man 
waiting with a boat ; and he arrived at Leo. The time 
pressed ; the waves were rising ; Arabella was not there ; 
but in the distance he descried a ve.sscl. Hiring a ffslier- 
inan to take him on board, to his grief, on hailing it, he 
discovered that it was not the French vessel charged with 
his Arabella. In despair and confusion he found another 
ship from Newcastle, which for a good sum altered its 
course, and landed him in Flanders. In the meanwhile, 
the escape of Arabella was first known to govermnent ; 
and the hot alarm which spread may seem ludicrous to us. 

The political consequences attached to the union, and the 
fligbf of the.se two doves from their cotes, sfiiook with con- 
sternation the grey owls of the cabinet, more particularly 

* Those particulars I derive from the manuscript letters 
among the pajpers of Arabella Stuart. Har, MSS. 7003. 
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the Scotch party, who in their terror, paralleled it with 
the gunpowder treason : 4nd tome political danger must 
have impended,^! l^ast in their imagination, for Prince 
Henry partook of thia cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court ; courien were 
despatched swifter than the winds* wafted the unhappy 
Arabelhvand all das hurry in the sea-ports. They sent 
to the Tower to warn the Lieutenant to be^ doubly vigi- 
lant over Seymour, wiio, to his surprise, discovered that 
his prisoner had osased to be so for severaV hours. J antes 
at first was for issuing a proclamation in a at^e so angr^ 
and vindictive, that it required the moderation of Cecil 
to preserve the dignity while he concealed the terror of 
his Majesty. By the admiral’s Retail of hie impetuous 
movements, ‘he seemed in pursuit of an enemy's fleet: 
for foe courier is urged, and the post-masters are roused 
by a luperscriptioD, which warned them of eventful 
flespatcn: Ho^e. haste, post haste! Ha^’fbr your 

life ! your life !”• The family of the Seymours were in 
a state of distraction ; and a letter from Mr. Francis 
Seymour to his grandfather foe Bail of Hertford, residing 
then at his seat far remote from foe capital, to acquaint 
him of the escape of his brother and the lady, still bears 
to posterity a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and 
consternation of the old earl ; it arrived in the middle of 
fhe niqht, accompanied by a summons to attend the privy 
dbuiicil. lathe perusal of a letter written in a small 
hand, ami filling more than two folio pages, such was 
his agitation, that in holding the taper he must have burnt 
what he probably had not h^enrd ; the letter is scorched, 
and the fiAiiie has perforated it in so critic.! I a part, th«it 
the poor old earl journeyed to town in a state of uncertain- 
ty an j confusion. Nor was his terror so unreasonable as 
it seems. Tceason hail been a political calamity with the 
Seymours. Their progenitor, the Duke of Somerset the 
protector, had found that all his honors,'* as Frankland 
strangely expresses it, “had helped him to forward to hop 
headless." Henry, Elizabeth, and James, says foe same 
writer, considered that it was needful, as indeed in ail 
sovereignties, 'that those who were near the crown “should 
be narrowly looked into for marriage." 

But we have left the Lady Arabella alone and mournful 
on the seas, not praying for favourable gales to convey her 
away, but still imploring her attendants to linger for her 
Seymour; still straining her eyes to the point oMie 
horizon for some speck which might give a hope orthe 
approach of the boat freighted with all her love. Alas ! 
never more was Arabella to cast a single look on her lov^r 
and her husband ! She was overtaken by a pink in the 
king's service, in Calais roads ; and now she declared that 
she cared not to be brought back again to herimprisonnient, 
should Seymour escape, whose safety was dearest to her ! 

The life of the unhappy, foe melancholy, and the 
distracted Arabella Stuart is now to closn in an im- 
prisonment. which lasted only four years; for her cn.i- 
stitutional delicacy, her rooted soirow, and the violence 
of her feelings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her 
situation, and a secret resolution in her mind to refuse the 
aid of her physicians, and to wear away the faster if she 
could, the feeble remains of life. But who shall paint 
the emotions of a mind which so much grief, and so much 
love, and distraction itself, equally possessed 1 

What passed in that dreadful imprisonment cannot 
perhaps be recovered for authentic history; but enough 
IS known ; that her mind grew impaired, that she dually 
lost her reason, and if the duration of her imprisonment 
was short, it was only terminated by her death. « Some 
loose eflPusiona, often began and never ended, written and 
erasQi?, incoherent and rational, yet remain in the frag- 
ments of her paperf. In a letter she proposed ^dressing 
to Viscount Feiitoi^to implore for her his majesty’s favour 
again, she says, “ Good my lord, consider the fault can- 
not be uncommitted ; neither can any more be required of 
any earthly creature but confession and most humble sub- 
mission." In a paragraph she had written, but crossed 
out, it seems that a present of her work bad been refused 
by the king, and that she bad no one about her whom she 
might trust. 

“ Help will come too late ; and ke assured that neither 
physician nor other, but whom I think good, shall come 


• ** This emyfoatlc mjunctioa,**' Observed, a friend, •• wool 
be effective Wbra the lueNiwoger ooqXd road; ” but in a lettt 
written by the Bari of Essex about the year t907, to the ’te 
High Admiral at Plymouth, 1 have seep added to the wor^ 
"haste, hast, hast for lyfel" the expresahm eymbol of i 
gelfsws prmered wUk m katUr which ooaU ^ be well mil 

underttotd by the most UUterate of Mereindei.^ 


about Die while I live, till I have his majesty’s favour, 
without which I desire not to live. And if you remember 
of old. I dare die, so 1 be not guilty of my own death, and 
oppress others with my ruin too. if there be no other wav, 
•8 God forbid, to whom I commit you ; and rest assuredly 
as heretofore, if you will be the same to me, 

“Your lordship's faithful friend 
“ A. S.’’ 

That she had frequently meditated on suicide appears 
by another letter— “ I could not be so unchristian as fb 
be the cause of my own death. Consider what the world 
would conceive if I should be violently enforced to do it.” 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her utter 
wretchedness. •. 

“ In all humilitv, the most wretched and unfortunate 
creature that ever lived, prostrates itselfe at the feet of the 
most merciful king that ever was, desiring nothing but 
mercy and favour, not being more afflicted for anything 
than for the losse of that which hath binne this long time 
the onely comfort it had in foe world, and which, if it 
weare to do again, I would not avventure the losse for any 
other worldly comfort ; mercy it is J desire, and that for 
God’s sake !" 

Such is the history of the Lady Arabella, who from some 
circumstance not sufficiently opened to us, was an impor- 
tant personage, designed l>v others, at last, to play a high 
character in the political drama. Thrice selected as a 
queen f but the consciousness of royalty was only left in her 
veins while she lived in the poverty of dependence. Many 
gallant spirits aspired after her hand, but «vhen her heart 
secretly selected one beloved, it vvas for ever deprived of 
domestic happiQe.ss t She is said not to have been beauti- 
ful. and to have been beaiititul ; and her very portrait, 
amhiguouR as her life, is neither one nor the other. She is 
said to have been a poetess, and not a single verse substan- 
tiates her claim to the laurel. Slie is s'!!'! not to have been 
remarkable for her intellectual arcon pl.'Nbmcnts, yet I 
have found a Latin letter of her composition in her manu- 
script^. The raaterialsof herlifo are so scanty that it cannot 
^ written, and yet we have s'lfflcient reaicon to believe 
^at it would be as pathetic .as it would be extraordinary, 
could we narrate its insolvcd incidents and paint forth her 
delirious. Acquainted rather with her conduct than with 
her character, for us the Lady Arabella has no palpable 
historical existence ; and we perceive rather her shadow 
than herself I A writer of romance might render her one of 
those interesting pe.rsonages whose griefs have been deep- 
ened by their loyaltv, and whose adventures touched with 
the warm liue'« of love and distraction, closed at the bars 
of her prison gate a sad example of a female victim to the 
state ! • 

“ Through one dim lattice, fring’d with ivy round. 
Successive suns a languid radiance threw, 

To paint how fierce her angry guardian frown’d. 

To mark how fast her waning beauty flewl’’ 

Seymour, who was afterwaids permitted to return, dis* 
tinguished himself by his loyalty through three siicceasive 
reigns, and retained his romantic passion for foe lady of 
his first afiTections ; for he called the daughter he had by 
h is second lady, by the ever-beloved nafae of Arabella 
Stuakt. 


TWO STORIES OF REVERSION. 

CLERICAL AND FISCAL. 

He who has been half his life (quoth our authority) an 
attendant at levees, on the faith of an election promise, 
a watering-placd tjueeze of the hand, or a race-ground 
oath ; or, he, who vegetating on a fellowship, with vows 
long plighted to some much loved fair, is waiting, or 
watching, or wishing for, the death of a hale rector, at 
fifty-four ; may, perhaps, be interested or amused by the 
following little narrative, the merry catastrophe of whidi 
took place at the time recorded. — 'The incumbent of a va- 
luable living in a western country, haa for some years 
awakened the hopes and excited the fears of the members 
of a certain college, in whom the next presentation was 
vested ; the old gentleman having already outlived two of 
his proposed successors. The tranquil pleasures of the 
common room liad very lately been irtterrupted or anima- 
ted by a vvell-autheoticated account of the worthy clergy- 
man’s being seized with a violent and dangerous disease, 
snflicient, without medical aid, to hurry him to his grave. 
The senior fellow, who, on the strength of his contingency, 
had only the day before declined an advantageous offer 
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waf« cnni^ratulated on thn fairness of his prospects, and the 
after dinner conversation passed off without that uninlerea- 
tinff nonchalance for whicii it was q;enerally remarbibla'. 

rhe pears, the port wine, and the chesnuts being quick- 
ly dispatched, the gentleman alluded to hurried to his 
room ; he ascended the stairs, tripped along the gallery, 
and stirred his almost Extinguished (ire with unusual 
alacrity ; then drawing from his portfolio a letter to his 
mistress, which, for want of knowing exactly what to say, 
iud been for several weeks unfinished, he filled the un- 
oi 9 t;upied space with renewed protestations of undiininished 
love ; and bespoke with raptures (raptures rather assumed 
than actually felt, after a sixteen years’ courtship) of the 
near approach of that time, when a competent indepen- 
dence would put it into his power to taste that first of 
earthly blessings, nuptial love, without the alloy of 
uncertain support. He concluded a letter, more agreeable 
to the lady than any she had ever received from him. with 
delineating his future plans, and suggesting a few alter- 
ations in the parsonage house, wliich though not a modern 
building, was substantial, and in excellent repair ; tliaoka 
to the conscientious and scrupulous care of his predeceisor, 
in a particular, to which he observed, so many of the 
clergy were culpably inattentive.— The letter was sent to 
the post and after a third rubber at the warden*8 (who 
observed that he never saw Mr. • • ♦ so facetious), a 
poached egg, and a rummer of hot punch, the happy man 
retired to bed in the calm tranquillity of long delayed hope, 
treading on the threshold ofjmmediate giatification.^ 
Patiently at first, and then ^impatiently, waited he 
s<»vetal posts, without receiving furtlier intelligence, and 
filled up the interval as well as he could iu settling his 
accounts as bursar ;* getting in the few bills he owed, 
and revising his hooks ; which as the distance vfas con- 
siderable, he resolved to weed befure he left the university, 
f 'onsidering himself now as a married man, he thought it a 
piece of necessary attention to his wife, to supply the 
place of the volumes lie disposed of, by some of the mis- 
cellaneous productions of modern literature, more imme- 
d ately calculated for female perusal. 

At the end of three weeks, a space of time, as long ^ 
any man of common feelings could he expected to abstain 
from enquiry ; after being repeatedly assured by his college 
associates that the incumlient must be dead, but that the 
letter announcing it had miscarried, and being positively 
ceitain of it himself, he took pen in hand, but not knowing 
any person in the neighlmurhood of the living, which he 
hoped so soon to take possession of, he Wcis for some time 
at a loss to whom he should venture to write on so impor- 
tant a subject. 

Ill the restlessness of anxious expectation, and irritated 
by the stimulants of love and money— in a desparate and 
indecorous moment, ho addressed a letter officially to the 
clerk of the parish not knowing his name. This epistle 
commenced with taking it for granted that his principal 
was dead ; but informing him, that the college had re- 
ceived no intelligence of it, a circumstance which they 
imputed to the miscarriage of a letter ; hut they begged 
to know, anf if possible by return of post, the day and 
hour on which he departed ; if contrary to all expectation 
and probability, should ^ still alive, the clerk wa.s in 
that case desired to send without delay, a particular and 
minute account of the state of his health, the nature of his 
late complaint, its apparent effects upon his constitution, 
and any other circumstance he might think at all con- 
nected with the life of the incumbent. 

On receiving the letter, the ecclesiastic subaltern imme- 
diately carried it to the rector’s, who, to the infinita satis- 
faction of his parishioners, had recovered from a most 
dangerous disease, and was, at the moment, entertaining a 
circle of friends at his hospitable board, who celebrated 
his recovery in bumpers. ^ 

After earrjring his eye over it in a cursory way, he 
smiled, read it to the company, and, with their permis- 
sion, replied to it himselr, in the following manner : 

S e, November 1, 1736. 

** Sir— My clerf being a very mean scrive, at bis re- 
auest I now answer the several queries in your letter 
oirected to him. 

*' My disorder was an acute fever, under which 1 
labours for a month, attended with a delirium during ten 
days of the time, and originally contracted, as I have goo^ 
reason for thinking, by my walking fbnr ifillei ili thd middle 
of a very hot day in July. 

* Treasurer of the College. 


" From this complaint, I am perfectly recovered by the 
blessing of God, and the prescriptions of my son, a doctor 
of physic : and 1 have officiated both in^he church, afid 
at funeram in the church-yard, which is about thre^ 
hundred yards from. my house. The report of my relapse 
was probably occasioned by mv having a slight complaint 
about three weeks ago ; but which didhnot conf^ me. 

/* As to the present state of my health, m/^appetite, 
digestion, and sleep are good, and in some respects better 
than before my illness, particularly theosteadiness of my 
haims. 1 never use spectacles, god 1 thank God, 1 can 
read the smallest print bv candle light : nor have I ever 
. bad reason to'think that the seeds of the gout, the rheu- 
or any chronic disease, ^re in rny constitution. 
Although 1 entered on my eighty-first year the second 
of last March, the greatest inconvenience I feel from old 
age IS a little defect in my hearing and memory. These 
are mercies, which, as they render the remaining dregs of 
life tolerably comfortable, I desire with all humility and 
gratitndo to acknowledge ; and I heartily pray that they 
descend, with all other blessings, to my successor, 
whenever it shall please God to call me. £ am, sir, your 
unknown humble servant, 

R W .” 

" P. S. My clerk’s name is Robert D— : your 
letter cost him four-pence, to the foot post who brings H 
from S e.” 

Such an epistle, from so good and excellent a character, 
and under such circuinstances, could not fail producing 
unpleasant sensationt in the breast of the receiver, who 
was not without many good qualitie^i, and, except in this 
one occasion (for which love and port must be hi9excu<4e) 
did not appear to be deficient in feeling and propriety of 
conduct. 

The purpose of this article will be fully and eflectually 
answered, if fellows of colleges, and expectants of fat 
liyiogs, valuable sinecures, and rich reversions, may hap- 
pily be taught to check the indecorous ardour of eager 
hope ; lest they meet with the rebuff given by an old 
Nottinghamshire vicar, whose healtii wasmoie robust, and 
manners less courteous than those of the Dorsetshire 
clergyman. 

This testy old gentleman, after recovering from a short 
illngjy, was exasperated hy ln^idious, often repeated, and 
.*:eiM inquiries after his health ; and in the heat of irrita- 
tion, ordered a placard with the following words, to be 
affixed to the chapel door of the college, to which the 
vicarage belonged 

To the Fellows of • College. 

** Gentlemen,— In answer to the very civil and very 
intelligible inquiries which you have of latp so assiduously 
made into the state of my health, 1 have the pleasure to 
inform you that I never was better in my life ; and as 1 have 
made up my mind on the folly of dying to please other peo- 
ple, I am resolved to live as long as 1 am able for my own 
sake. To prevent your being at any unnecessary trouble 
and exiAnse in future, on the subject, I have directed my 
apothecaiy to give you a line, in case there should be any 
probability of a vacancy : and am, your humble servant. 


A laughable story was circulated dudng the adminis- 
tration of the old duke of Newcastle,* and retailed to the 
public in various forms. This nobleman, with many good 
points, and described by a popular contemporary poet, as 
almost eaten up by his zeal for the Hou.se of Hailbver, 
was remarkable for being profuse of hjs promises on all 
occasions, and valued himself particularly on being able 
to anticipate the words dr the wants of the various persons 
who attended his levees, before they uttered a syllable. 
I'his weakness sometimes led him into ridiculous mistakes 
and absurd embarrassments ; but it was his passion t<r 
lavish promises, which gave occasion for the anecdote 
about to be related. 

Atthe^l^tion for a certain borough in Cornwall, where 
the mioiimrial and opposition interests were almost equally 
poised, a single vote was of the highest importance ; this 
object the duke, by certaiii,. well applied arpments, by 
the force of urgent perseverance, and personal application 
at length attained, and the genticinau recommended by 
the treasury, gained his election. 

t Henty Ninth, Bari of Lincoln, and second duke of New- 
castle, soBie time prune minister,— a flighty politician. 
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1.1 the warmth of arttitude for iO sigBil a tnumph, a^ 
in a quarter where the nuniitor generally eapenenced 
defeat and diaappoiatmSnt. his GrMe poured forth ac- 
knowledgment'^ and promises, without ceastfin, on the 
fortunate possessor of the casting vote 4 callea him his 
best anfl dearest friend ; protested that he should insider 
himself ^as for evcf indebted to him; that he could never 
do enouVi for him ; that he w 6 uld serve him by night and 

^^^The Cornish gptor, in the main an 
things went," and who would have thc>jght hinbelf al- 
ready sufRcientiy pail, but for such a tonrenr of acknow- 
ledgments thanked the duke for^is kindness, and told 
him, “ that the supervisor of excise was old and innrm, 
and if he would have tlieltoc^nedJ to recoipmend his son- 
in-law to the commissioner,.in case of the old man s death, 
he should think himself and, hw family bound to render 
' government every assistance in his power, on any future 

dear ifiend, why do you ask far such a trifling 
employment!” exclaimed his grace, your relafion shall 
have it at a word speaking, the moment it is vacant." 

But how shall 1 get admitted to you, my lord? form 
London, I understand, it is a very difficult thiny to get 
a sight of you great folks, though you s®. 
complailknt to us in the country, ■ The instant the 
•ban dies,” replied the premier, (used to, apd prepared 
for the freedoms of a contested election) the moment 
he dies, set out post haste for London ; drive directly to* 
mv liouse. by nfaht or by day, sleeping or waking, dead or 
alive.— thunder at the door; I will leave word with iny 
porter to show you up stairs directly, and the employment 
shall bo disposed ot according to your wislies, without 
fail.** 

The parties separated ; the duke drove to a friend’s 
bouse in the neigh oonrhood, where he was visiting, with- 
out a thought of seeing his new acquaintance till that day 
'Seven yearn ; but the memory of a Corni.'sh elcclor, not 
being loaded with such a variety of objects was more at- 
tentive. The supervisor died a few months afterwards, 
and the ministerial partisan, relying oft the word of a peer, 
was conveyed to London by, the m,ail, and ascended the* 
steps of a large house, now divided into three, in Lincoln s 
lun Fields, at the corner of Great Queen Street, • 

The reader should be informed that precisely at tl^o- 
ment when the expectations of a considerable partpm a 
borough in Cornwall, were roused by the death of a 
supervisor, no less a person than the king of Spain was ex- 
pect^ hourly to depart : an event in which all Europe, 
andparticularlv Great Britian, was concerned. 

The Duke of Newcastle, on the very night that the pro- 
prietor of the decisive vote was at iiis door, had sal up, 
anxiously expecting dispatches from Alndrid, and wearied 
by official busiiessand agitated spirits, he retired to rest, 
having previously given particular instruction to his por- 
ter, not 'to go to .bed, as he expected every minute a 
messenger with advices of the greatest importance, and 
desired he mi^t be,\|hown up steirs, the moment of his 

arrival. , • u u ^ • 

His grace was sonnd asleep, for with a thousand singu- 
larities and absurdities, of which the rascals about him did 
not forget to teke advantage, his worst enemies could not 
deny him the merits of good design, that best solace in a 
solitary hour ; the porter Milled for the night in his chair, 
had already commenced’^ a sonorous nap, when the 
vigourous arm of the Cornish voter roused him enertually 
from his slumbers. . , 

To his first question, ” Is the Duke at home ? the 
porter replied, ” Yes, and in bed ; but he left particular 
wim that ifame when you will, you are to go up to him 
directly.* ** God*for ever bless him ! a worthy and honest 
gentleman," cried our applicr for^e vacant post, smiling 
and nodding with approbation, at a prime minister*!! so 
accurately keeping bis promise, ** How punctual his 
^race is ; I knewhe would not deceive me ; let me hear 
no more of lords and dukes not keeping their word^ ; I 
believe, verily, they are as honest, and mean as well as 
other folks, but I can’t alwayli say the same of those who 
are about them Repeating these words as be Mceoded 
the stairs, the burgess of •• * * * was ushered into the 

duke’s bed-chamter. , , . ' « ... 

Is he dead ? exclaimed hfa Grace, rubbing his eyes, 
and scarcely awaked from dreaming df »he King of Spain, 
** Is he dead '* Yes, my lord;** the eageipNt- 


• The norte east oonw. The hon^.fa I 
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pedant, delighted to find that the election promise, with 
all its circumstances, was so fresh in the minister’s me- 
mory. ” When did he die ?'* The day before yester- 
day, exactly at half-past one o'clock, after being confined 
three weeks to his bed, and taking a power of doctor's 
stuff, and I hope your Grace will be as good as your word, 
and let my son-io-law^ucceed ium." 

The duke, by this time, perfectly awake, was staggered 
at the impossibility of receiving intelligence from Madrid 
in so short a space of time, and . he was perplexed at the 
absurdity of a king's messenger applying for his son-in-law 
to’succeed the King of Spain. Is the man drunk or 
mad ? Where gre your dispatches ?” exclaimed his Grace, 
hastily drawing back his curtain, when instead of a royal 
courier his eager eye recognix^ at the bed-side .the well, 
known countenance of his friend in Cornwall, making 
low bows with hat in hand, and hoping “ My lord would 
not forget the gracious promise he was so g;ood as to make 
in favour of bis son-in-law at the last election of ••****• 

Vexed at so untimely a disturbanco and disappointed 
of news from Spain, he frowned for a few minutes, but 
chagrin soon gave way to mirth at so singular and ridi- 
culous a combination of opposite circum stances, and 
yielding to the irritation, he sank on the bed in a violent 
fit of laughter, which, like the electrical fluid, was com- 
municated in a moment to the attendants.— Lsig/i Hunt’s 
London Journal, 


• 

Pliasimo Rko rets.— Even when deffaited and morti- 
fied, the social feelings are not wholly unplea^mg ; for the 
French Acti ess’s exclamation, while speaking man un- 
faithful .lover’s once deserting her, quite natural. 
*' Ail ! c’etoitle bons terns ! j* etois bieii malheureuse.” 

Ah I those were fine times ! I was so unhappy.) 
Sharp’s Letters atid Essays in Prose aftd Vers4 (just pub- 
lished). The exclamation, however gaily put, is the more 
affecting, when wa consider the probable heartlessness of 
the aefress’s life at the .time she uttered it ; and how de- 
^ghtful to the memory even the pains of a real affection 
'Ibad become, when compared with the pleasures of dissi- 
pation. 

Useless Resentment.— Give no expression, and, as 
far as you can avoid it, give no place in your mind, to 
useless rcsentineiit; not even where ypii feel that you 
are calumniated. If you are accused of bad conduct, 
past or intended, and it is iii;>our power to disprove the 
accusation, do not fly into a passion, but give disproofs: 
to fly into a passion is naturally a guilty man’s sole and 
therefore natural resource ; disproofs are the only means 
of disiiiiguisliing your case from that of a guilty man.— 
Bentham, 

Real Tkiumpii in Argument. — Bullet the Deontolo- 
gical law be present to his mind, and the triumph he will 
desire will be only the triumph of the greatest nappiness 
principle. Contending for that, and tor that alone, the 
victory of any sentiments more friendly to ne principle 
than his own sentiments, will be, in fact, his victory. — 
Bentham. [The same may be said of all arguments for 
truth’s sake, by real lovers of truth. J 


NfiW Periodical — Some of the gentleman who coo- 
ducted the Meerut Observer for three years have issued 

• Prospectus of a magazine to be called the Meerut Uni- 
versai Magazine. The epithet Universal is of rather 
an extepsive sigmifoatiun, ond if a name only were a tow- 
er of strength the work could not fail to succeed. But 
titles atad prospectuses often promise too much. That 
there is no want of talent and energy in the projectors 
of this new undertaking has been sufficiently proved by 
the cliaracter of the Meerut Observer, and if they will 
only preserve the good points of that •paper and avoid 
its errors the new magazine will no doubt be well sup- 
ported, for it will deserve the good wishes and the good 
services of the friends of Literature. The first number 
is to appear on the 15th of June.— Hof. Cal. Lit, Oaz. 
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TRE WOONGHEE’S DAUGHTER. 

It; was blowing a steady South West Monsoon, 
nlid the flood tide setting strong into the mouth of 
the Irnmaddi, when the look out on the Elephant 
jiagoda* gave notice that two vessels under full 
sail were making for the entrance of the river. 
The smaller and'fbteinost of the two was a long 
and low corvette whose raking masts and sharp 
build too plainly indicated her to belong to that 
class of sea rovers, which, at the time when this 
tale commences, infested the Bay, and which many 
an inhabitant of Calcutta no^v alive, can recollect 
as having carried terror amongst the merchant 
ships and pilot schooners, even at the Sand Heads. 
Both were under a press of canvass, and it might 
be seen by the occasional cloud of smoke, which 
burst from the bows of the sternmost vessel, and 
wjr. answered at intervals from the corvette, that 
the latter, which had so often pursued and made 
the feu'jle merchantman its prey, was now in its 
turn flying before a superior entMny. 

Those who are acquainted with the Irrawaddi 
are aware that dangerous reefs stretch off its en- 
tiance, and that one narrow channel alone admits 
large vessels to pass over its bar, at the making of 
the flood ; and that without an experienced pilot, 
it is the height of danger for the passage to be at< 
tempted, unless with a leading wind, and by sea- 
men well acquainted witli the position of the sand 
banks. But this did not seem to deter those in the 
corvette which by this time had gained the en- 
trance of the river, and, dashing through the in- 
tricate channel with the speed of a dove pursued 
by a hawk, rounded the point and was seen 
with her bellying topsails as they glided past the 
deep green of the jungle which borders its banks, 
making her rapid way up the golden river of Ava. 

Not her pu^uer, which by this time had lain to, 
and after letting down a boat as if to take sound- 
ings, had hoisted it in again after a short delay, 
and hauling her wind in a westerly direction, was 
seen as the evening fell far out in the offing. The 
object of her pursuit in the mean time had taken 
advantage of the favorable wind and strong tide, and 
passing successively Mawoon Creek, the mouth of 
the Syriam river, -|ind the sand now known by the 
name of the Lime, cast anchor, as the ebb was 
beginning to turn, before the wooden walls of 
Rangoon. 

It is now time to inform the reader of the reason 
of the appeartpices which have just been narrated. 
The corvette was a French privateer from the Isle 
of France, commanded by a Spaniard named Mo- 
reno, and who, as well to avoid falling in with Eng- 
lish vessels of war, which he had certain intelligence 
were cruising for the protection of the merchant 
vessels of that nation in the usual eastern and 
homeward bound tracks, had stretched over to 

• A nstod Uudmark at the mouth of the river of Ava. 


Acheen head and thence across to the Burtnah 
coast. Her captain had an especial reason for 
avoiding an encounter with armed vessels, since 
it was chiefly for the^purpose of undergoing exten- 
sive repairs to her upper works, that he had re- 
solved on refitting at Rangoon, at that time as now 
a neutral T>ort, and where all that relates to the 
building or repairs of ships is executed at a com- 
paratively small e.xpense. In prosecution of this 
scheme, he had proceeded on his voyage without 
falling in with any vesssl, except a CUulia brig 
from Rangoon bound to the Nicobars fir cocoa- 
nuts, which he had overhauled, and Ickrnt that 
there were no vessels at the above inentioncil ports 
at the time the brig sailed, except so ne few coast- 
‘ ing crafts. On the morning when lu had expected 
to make the entrance of the Irra.vadi, it was re- 
ported that a large vessel was in sight, standing to 
the westward, close hauled ; ami though too far 
distant to make her out with certainty, yet in the 
hope that she might prove to be a homeward 
hmind China ship, which in those days took the 
most devious tracks to avoid the privateers which 
lay in wait for them, orders were given to chase 
the stranger, which no sooner perceived that she 
was the object of pursuit, than she altered her 
course to the N. W. under full sail ; but it was in 
vain that she fled from the faster sailing corvette, 
wjUjch by this time hoisted the tri-colore^i flag, and 
Area a shot in the direction of the strange vessel. 
The latter on this hove to, and presented Danish 
colors. 'I'he vessels by this lime were about two^ 
miles apart, and as Moreno was standing on the 
bows- of his vessel, looking intently through his 
glass at the chare, the boatswain, an old Lisbon 
Portuguese, who had Sv?en much service in priva- 
teers and had once been captured by a British ves- 
sel of war, stepped up to him, and said in a low 
whisper in Portuguese which none other but those 
present understood — Senhor ! for the love of all 
the Saints have a care ; that vessel is no merchant- 
man, nor a Dane, and there is something about 
her that makes me*think she is a disguised frigate, 
or she would be carrying evjery inch of canvass that 
would drag her through th^water. Her sails are not 
braced to the best advantage, and we have gained 
on her more readily than is consistent with the 
relative circumstances of the two vessels.’’ Thank 
you Peres,” said the Captain in the same subdued 
tone and in the same language, P but I will look 
at her again more, particularly, and with this, 
Moreno raised his glass — ** Holy Virgin ! what do 
I see, fool, miserable that 1 am ! here Peres, 
Antonio, Inles call the men to (marters — *bout 
ship instantly, head ^ to the N. E. and hoist 
away for your lives.” The order was immediately 
obeyed,, by Ae astonished seamen, and as the 
corvette wore round, the stranger tacked also, and 
running up the red cross flag of England to her 
gaff pe^, stripped up the false canvas painted side 
wMjcm bad disguised her real nature# and, as if by 
m^c, sixteen port holes each fitted with its frown- 
ing .ordnance greeted the view of the appalled pri- 
vateersmen. At the same moment the clear ring 
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of a lon<? nine pounder from the bowa of the friflfate, 
(for such she ^ow appeared) and the splash of 
the hall as it fell some distance astern of^he cor- 
vette, too truly toM the unfortunate sea rover that 
he had caught a Tartar. In the hurry of altering 
course, fl#e frii?atc had ijained considerably on the 
j)rivuteer ; and in coiiscfiuencc the second shot 
from the former- fold heavily, entednj? anpfularly 
at the stern windows, and thouj^h somewhat 
deadened, by corning in contact with a sea cot which 
was hun{? in the cabin, yet it liad sufficient force to 
penetrate the ship’s side and fall through into the 
water. 

“ Steady there ! quarter master, shouted Moreno, 
as the helmsman, hearin;; the crash within a few 
paces of the wheel, involuntarily cast a sjtartled 
glance over his shoulder. “Steady!” if the good 
vessel yaws about at this rate, it will bo soon all 
up with us, and instead of the belle Loire we shall 
soon rocjc on the muddy Ganges.** Tlic answer 
a cheer, and a redoubling of every effort to 
bear away from their forinidahle jiursucr. But 
this was no easy task; the frigate sailed well, as 
did the corvette, and it was only the start that the 
latter had that enabled her to keep ahead of the 
former during the hot pursuit, wliich lasted till 
noon# when Moreno finding his only chance of 
safety consisted in getting into shallow water, 
where the frigate would not dare to follow, pushed 
for the entrance of the Trrawadi, and favored by a 
perfect knowledge of the channel which his pur- 
suer could not hazard without a pilot, at length 
escaped capture as has been before narrated. 

We must now introduce the reader to the more 
immediate subject of this narrative. The crew of 
the Corvette, as might be expected, consistec^f 
a mixed race, such as arc to he found in all 
datory vessels manned or recruited in the colonies ; 
hut the example of Moreno, who in addition to 
the bold daring, and intrepidity requisite in a 
leader of sea rovers, possessed all the breeding and 
manners universal in a native of the south of 
Spain, heightened by the artificial polish which a 
long residence at the Isle of France had imparted, 
had contributed to soften down and repress many 
of those more obnoxious traits in the character of 
his men, which might have been cxjiected under 
a different leader. Moreno was now declining 
in years, and bodily infirmities in addition pressed 
on his frame, already undermined by the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of an adventurer’s life. It 
^vas therefore not withoj^t regret, but still with 
resignation that his attached crew within short 
time of their arriving at Rangoon, had to mourn 
the loss of their Captain, whose body, as the in- 
tolerant Burmese refused it burial on their soil, 
was taken in the^long boat a day’s sail out to Sea, 
and there committed to the deep with all the 
honors that could be paid by his devoted followers. 
In his last moments, Moreno had collected the 
officers and ship’s company together, and had 
exacted from them an oath of obedience to his 
son, a young man on whopi the interest of this 
narrative henceforward depends. 

Bernardo was the only chil^ of the deceased 
Captain by the daughter of a Mauritian Planter, and 
at an early age had been sent to France for the 
purpose of bling educated. Alm'vMSt three years 
before this, he had returned to the Isle of France 
at the request of his grandfathes'; who having 
no other child, now that Bernardo’s mother was 


dead, yearned to bel;old the scion of his cherished 
Emmeline, and to transfer the cares of his busi- 
nes**, which old age began to render burdensome 
to one who he fondly hoped would consolidate 
and improve those possessions which the frugality 
and industry of old Pierre Lament had enabled 
him to acquire. But in this he was mistaken. Ber- 
nardo, tho* evincing great respect for his grand- 
father, had a soul that scorned the monotony of#a 
sugar planter’s existence, and it was with pain 
the old man obscrv'»d that the cahir.P,s o'^ j'ort 
Louis hail more charms for the young ^(Jreole, 
than the trash houses of Mon Rpn.x. At that 
time th^ port was the rendezvous «>f tlie numerous 
ships of war and privateers t’.a- infested the Indian 
Ocean ; and it was no wonder that in those scenes 
of dissipation to which he. loved to report that 
Bernardo speedily made acquaintance with con- 
genial .spirits, the relation of who.^e adventures 
fired his voiiiig mind to participate in similar 
scenes. He had before him the example of his 
father, who had pas.sed a life in tlie sa ne hazard- 
ous career, and who In 1 amassed considcrabb 
Avealth in the pursu'* B |L ihe latter, with the 
creditable feelings -f a parent, had endeavoured 
to save his son f-om the conlaminatiii ^ influence 
of a seaman’s life, his own good sense and 
correct feeling having preserved him from most 
of the plague spots which can scarcely fail to 
be contracted in the course of a similar career. 
It was therefore with grief that he learned on 
returning from one of his cruizes, that Bernardo 
had quitted his grandfather’s dwelling, and left 
the Isle of France in a jirivalecr, the Irapetiieuse 
of St. Malo, of which he had been rated their 
officer. The vessel was destined to France with 
dispatches, but Avith liberty to chase any ship it 
might fall in with. Nothing however in the 
shape of a prize exhibited itself on the homeward 
pa.s.sagc,- and Bernardo again set foot in that 
beautiful country, wherein he had passed the hap- 
py years of liis youth. Here he gave a loose rein 
to the indulgence of those, passions which the Avant 
only of a befitting sphere had kept Avithin reason- 
able bounds in the island of his birth. Scarcely 
had he landed in France, Avhen he received a letter 
from his doating grandfather, enclosing bills of 
Exchange to a large amount, Avith assurances of 
his unabated love, and the exjiression of a hope 
that he Avonld soon return to cheer tlic heart of 
the disconsolate owner of Mon RepiA. The young 
man as he carelessly cast liis eyes over the bills, 
congratulated himself in possessing so provident a 
bank'^r, and Avith this unexpected addition to his 
finances bade adieu to St. Malo, and hurrying on 
to Paris soon found himself absorbed in that great 
profligate sink of the nations. Here Bernardo 
remained for n nvards of a year leading the life of 
an accomplished rou^, until tired even of dissipa- 
tion, ho obeyed the summons of his father to re- 
turn to the Isle of France, more especially as he 
was advised that his parent was in declining health, 
and was desirous of giving him the command of 
the privateer of which he was cUptain. He ac- 
cordingly returned to the Mauritius by the first op- 
portunity, and soon after his arrival, joined his 
father’s vessel ■ as first officer, in the voyage, the 
circumstances of which have preriously been nar- 
rated. 

As the repairs of the ship were likely to occupy 
some time, Bernardo whose mind was ever on the 
alert to discover some new sources of gratification. 
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spent, much of hi$i time on shore. It is customary 
for all captains of vessels touching at Rangoon to 
conciliate the local authorities hy presents, accord- 
ing to their ability ; and in proportion to the value 
of these, is the fncility with which their respective 
affairs arc tra '•^acted. In the liberal observance 
of this ciisi.v-i^ Bernardo was by no means defi- 
cient. In addition to the usual assortment of pre- 
Hents which is offered on these occasions, the 
gifts of a dozen stand of arms, a barrel of gun- 
]io\v'ler, and a small pie*!? of ordnance gained for 
inm tlip un!) >'m:icd go id will of the Woonghee or 
Ciovcrnor, who invit'^d B'rnardo to his home, 
and placed at his disposal all the means in his 
j)ower of expediting the objects of his visit to the 
port. 

Between the male and female portion of tlic 
Bnrrnan population there is a rcmarkalilc distinc- 
tion ; the ])bysingnomv of the men being almost 
without e.Kception but little removed from that of 
the baboon genu.s, whilst the wom‘»n are fine 
featured, of a clear complexion, and possessing 
intelligent and even handsome countenances. 
Amongst the better class especially, this peculiarity 
is remarkable, from their exemption from the 
drudgery and exposure to which the sex in 
Burmah is doomed by tlieir lazy lords. Were the 
lights of education to he reflected on tliis interest- 
ing race, there is little doubt that they would prove 
far superior to the djgcneratc Bengali females, 
and not he deemed, under such circurnstancc.s, 
unlit companions for the refined Kuropean. Aliini, 
the heroine of our history, cand to whom the read- 
er is now introduced, was the only daughter of 
the Woonghee; huniiother having died in infancy, 
her education was entrusted to a native Portuguese 
fe.malc, of which race many still exist iu Burmah, 
in a state of degradation as great as that which 
distinguishes them in many other jiarts of the East. 
Under the tuition of this female, Alurfi had im- 
bibed some few of those accomplishments, which 
were consid'T’rl suifed to her rank, and a consi- 
ilerahle aptitiiflc for enquiry and information whicli 
had been elicited by the constant resort to her 
father’s, of the foreign Captains which frequented 
the j)ort. In addition to her native tongue, she was 
tolerably acquainted with the corrupt Portuguese 
which is spoken in India, and cas the habits <jf the 
Burmese are entirely divested of the suspicious jea- 
lousy which is characteristic of other Eastern na- 
tions and their female.s allowed almost uiin’strict- 
ed freedom, it was no wonder that Alurii had pro- 
fited by the opportunities afforded to her, and pre- 
sented the interesting spectacle of a well informed 
mind, in a country where all of her sex around licr 
were little removed from a state of barbarism in 
all that related to their mental culture. She was 
now at that interesting age when the distinctive 
lino between the girl and the Incipient woman 
can scarcely lie traced, and as is the case with most 
of the sex in the East, with a heart susceptible of 
the warmest impressions. Her father had destined 
her for the wjfe, or rather for one of the wives of a . 
minister at the Court of Ava, who however did not 
appear to be very anxious to claim the honor of her 
hand ; and it was not without a feeling of pleasure 
that Alur4 found herself the object of the atten- 
tion of Bernardo, who satiated with the hsartlcsness 
of the females of hi i owu country, found unwont- 
ed attractions in the un sophisticated girl of Burmah, 
and for the first time felt the influence of a ge- 
nuine attachment. 


The occupations of her father were of that na- 
ture as to leave him little leisure to look into his 
domcstVi concerns, and the oppoftunities for *the 
inlurvicws of the lovers were frequent and secure. 
Meantime the repairs of the vessel were proceeding 
towards completion under the ^upwU'iiit^idence of 
the chief officer, and it was reported that in a fort- 
night more, the privateer would Jie ready for sea. 
The idea of parting with the being who had wound 
herself round his heart, was insupportable, and 
Bernardo felt that without her Ids future life would 
be a dreary blank. • With the docisiorj and daring 
bahiiual to lus character, he decided on a plan 
whicli though it ill requited the hospitality of her 
iinsiis|)e''ting father was the only one which could 
evtricalu the lovers from the situation in which 
their impi'idence had involved them. To this end 
lie gained over the goiivernante. who required little 
iridiiccnnnt to lend lier aid on a project tlial pro- 
mised so great an iinprovcjucnt to Ivt fortunes. 
’J’ne day at length arriv.' i when the vossul was de- 
clared complete in every vesp(*ct, and l!u: reipiiaite 
pass written on a strip of p ilinyr i leaf having been 
ohmined, slie h ive n > her aneiKir and dropj)jd 
down the liver, Inv.iif deelined to receive a pilot 
on board, the ma'.ler deeliring that he was 
thoronghlv .leq ! li.it -il with the channels. 

Bernardo hul given instrietions lo ids clifef offi- 
cer to lose no ti ne in getting out t) sea, and await 
Ids coming about a leagip hevond tlie Black Pa- 
goda, with a spring on the ship’s cable, and all 
ready to sad at a moment's nolice. 'Th'^se orders 
were ))unctually obeyed. Tiie vessel hafl broke 
ground at day break, and on the following morning 
bad reached her position, with her guns charged 
with grape, her boarding nettings iij), and every 
Uyng jirepared for action, according to instruc- 
tions >v!dch had be'*n given to that effect. It was 
known that the Woonghee Ind determined that 
day to proceed to a place higher up the river about 
.sixteen miles from Rangoon for the purpose of 
being present at the funeral obsequies of a priest 
of considerable reputation, who had died on the 
previous day, and Bernardo in the morning had 
attended the Woonghee to his lioat, regretting at 
the same time that he should not see him again, 
as his ship was out in the offing, and he intended 
to quit Rangoon that night in his cutter which had 
been detained for the purpose. The Woonghee 
had a considerable esteem for Bernardo, who ho 
perceived was of quite a different stamp from the 
generality of the foreigners who came to Rangoon, 
and begged that be would delay his departure at 
least till the succeeding night, by which time bo 
would have returned from bis excursion. But 
Bernardo representing the necessity of his speedy 
departure, and the promise be had mad^ to his 
ship's crew to be with them early 
length obtained permission to depart, with many 
expressions of the Woonghec’.s good will and wishes 
for his return. 

The Woongliee’s residence was near the river, 
surrounded by a stockade, with gates on two sides 
of the inclosure with a wicket on another. It was 
about an, Ipur after night fall, that two persons 
dressed in the ordinary habits of Burmese females 
were seen to emerge from this entry, and after 
proceeding a little distance, turn down towards the 
river, through a little freauented passage whicli led 
to a small gh^it or landing place. Here a ship’s 
boat was drawn up under cover of the bank, liav- 
ing an awning spread over the stern and manned by 
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eight stout ro^vers. Into tlii^ boat the females 
wei;e handed by a young man who had now joined 
them, the ^bb tide* was ju^t on the turn/»as the 
boat put olf, and a iftrong easterly breeze filled the 
sails of the sharp built vessel as she cleared her 
way withVinged speed through the golden waters 
of the Itrdwadi. All was still on that noble 
stream ; yet froii^ its wooded banks abandoned to 
the beasts of the forest, arose at intervals the 
hoarse growl of the tiger, and the answering howl 
of the jackal, fit tenants of the soil that breeds 
as rude a people. At th“. thiserable village of 
Chowkee on the left bank almost tlic only trace of 
habitation tliat breaks the universal line of jungle 
that covers both hanks of the Irrawadi, from Ran- 
goon to its junction with the sea, the party was 
hailed from the shore, but on replying that it was 
a boat’s crew proceeding to join the ship that had 
passed down a short time before, no fartlier notice 
was taken of the matter. As the grey dawn 
of mornifig broke, the little bark cleared 
with a flowing sheet the point on which the 
black Pagoda is situated; and now, with the 
land of her fathers fast receding from her 
view, Aliira burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
as all the consequences of the imprudent step she 
had taken presented themselves to her repentant 
mind. ' But At was now too late for consideration; 
in one hour more the vessel was gained, and with 
cheers and shouts the overjoyed sailors manned 
the capstan ; the sails were given to the wind, and, 
as if proud of her improved trim and the freight 
she bore, the gallant ship breasted the bright wa- 
ters of the hay, and ere noon, the loom of the land 
of Ava appeared but as a faint blue line on the dis- 
tant horizon. 

The s^»q:nl of this narrative is short and happj|, 
Bernardo bore bis love in safety to the Mauritius, 
where he fulfilled the duties of an honorable man 
by making Alura the partner of his future fortunes. 

They were eminently successful ; abandoning 
his roving lif'*, Bernardo after selling the corvette 
to his first officer, was received with open arms by 
his grandfather, who welromed the young pair 
with feelings of the strongest aflection, and lived 
to behold a numerous race of great-grand-children 
soothing bis declining years in the peaceful soli- 
tudes of Mon Repos. R, S. 

TllKKIlY.VIL-BELL. 

How often in an idle time 
I hear the liule bell of rhyme 
Caliini; upon my laid^iiip pen 
To il|p, and goto work again ! 

Hinting a car of rich supply 

From liani’y’s clouJ-Unds hovering nigh, 

That presently it will alight 
rAnd I’ll have nought to do but write. 

The p *n cotne* lorth—the tinkling spell 
Has wak’d no music— Fve nought to tell— 

Ideas Hag — Invention’s frozen— 

The theme wont come J would have chosen. 

Or if It come, 'lis in a mist, 

Bewildering me if I persist 
Who is the better for their troping 
Who use but literal hands and groping— 

Who think mere pen and ink will do, 

And force of rhyme, to help them thiiugh 
.Thejabyrmths of dreaming|i>tjhlzy, 

The umbrage of ideas hazy, 

Which rise (and unlike flowert of June) 

At that ^all bell’s melodious 
Give roe the Dinner bell that br^ts 
A summons to substantial things i 
The cryer’s bell, procleiming round 
Things stoleikor lost— these may be found ! 


A sheep bell— it may wake up dreams I 
Of fertile vales, and freshening streams f 
Good leaden Dumb-belU, which conduce 
To exercise of healthful use— 

Or sonorous Town bell, friend to Time, 

Whose every toll’s a moral chime, 

Blit vani-*!!, vanish from mine car 
1 his tinkling Thief that costs so dear ? 

This elfin plague of song, the ghost 

Who but cheats Time, and cries " lost! lost’’’ ^ 

C. E. R. 


FRAGMENT OF A DRAMATIC SKETQH, 

By Calder Campbell. 

Scene, Vellore ; Time, Night. 

Tilda. 

Is it not sweet, to wander here at night, 

When coolness breathes abroad, and from the sky 
Its globe of searching fire the Sun withdraws 1 

It is our only hour of comfort here 

At other seasons, when the parching heat 
Pervades the darkest nook, our thonghls take wing, 
—lake frighted birds that flee the heated town 
To nestle in the shadow of green wood ! 

Even so our thoughts tike flijju* to t'io<e dear Isles, 

— Those green Isles ‘of the We.^i— where was our 
home ; 

While longings (which the weary spirit fill 
With fever and the mind with sick unrest,) 

For Enj^land’s fertile field, — for EnglanVs (lowers, — 
Oil, more th.in all,— for England’s shelter’d shades, 
Distract the tiresome day ! 

Villa ns. 

Rut, ’tis not well. 

My Tdda, thus to murmur ! Thou ail lirh 
In friends wh ^ love thee well, whilst many here 
Are aliens, alike from borne and love, 

And yet they do not murmur ! 

Tilda. 

Father, they do— they do ! 

Nay, and they must, too, if their heart retain 
Those feelings — grafted in our human natuic. — 
Which wanting, wo become worse than the clods 
We trample ’neath our feet !— Beats not each heart 
For its own country, for its native land, 

For the first spot where woke its eiiorgios 
To good— aye, or to evil ?— Rut ’ti- wrong. 

And weak, and vain, to murmur— for ifuMc are 
Those near rne whom I love, — and who perchance 
Prize me beyond my poor deserts ; so I 
Should resignation learn from Piety ! 

Thev who are good— like prudent bees that make 
Their sweetest honey from the bitterest buds — 

Can from tlie Toad adversity extract 
The gem, that pays them for their sad experience 
In trouble’s thorny track.— Their holy lips 
Can utter prayers, not murmurs ; and their hands 
Still glean from fields of trial grains of hope ; 

But I am— ^ 

VlLI.ARS. 

You are weak. 

And prone to pull the thorn, ev'n while the rose 
Your ready fingers woos !— My darling child. 

Thou hast not yet known sonow— and the heart 
That ne’er hath guaged thedepths of Life’s drear well. 
Imagines every nool the showorbursl sends, 

A deluge of dismay. — Deep suffering still 
Makes dumb the querulous voice of Murmur; and 
The grief, that sits most heavy on the soul, 

Disdains to vent, on poor and pigmy ills 
The ineffectual wailing of a word ! 

But see, — 

How bright yon star peers out from tliathin clouds 
1 hat gather round it !— Seems it not to look 
Rebukingly on you, for such repinings I 
Tilda. 

Nay it looks kindly on me,— 

Kindly, as thou, my father,— tho’ the clouds 
That neigh^ur it are like the dubious frowns 
That strive in vain for mastery o’er thy face !— 

^ This is beautiful ! 

That Fortress, and this Moat, recalling tales 
Of haunted castle and imprison’d Dame ! 

And on yon bastion, where the moonlight fa11i» 
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The solitary eentinel of night 

Looks like grim warden, on the battlements. 

ViLLARS. 

Well, after all, it U a Prioce’s prison. 

For Coorg'fi wild fastnesses have yielded up 
Their ChieT,' to play the hero of your sketch. 

’ TilPa. 

'Yes, this is beautiful ! 

The Moon, right over head ; — those Hills that climb. 
Or seem to climb, ev'n to the very sky !— 

• A rising mist— yet scarce a mist, — more like 

A multitudinous cobweb, spun by some 
Gigantic weaver of the gossamer, 

Floats wreath-like o’er their strangely fashion'd 
peaks ; 

While, at the mountains’ base, the Town extends, 
Ifalf-hiddeu hy the dark green trees, that look 
Like mechanism in the stirless air. 

Father, they say. 

That up in that Hill Koit, the long rank grass 
Is rile witli serpents ! 

Methinks that reptiles should not live so high — 
The nearer Heaven the purer should be Fartli, 

Nor capable of breeding aught so vile. 

Vir.LARS. 

Babel soar’d high to Heav’n, tho’ on its walls 
Beat many a wicked heart ! — Yet is thy thought, 

Jf fanciful, most fair, nor without likeness 
In antient History’s emblazon’d pages. 

So full of maivel. — t’ftr (a.st}'Iiny tells,) 

There is in Cicte a Mount, on which the ait 

Is of a nature so rolined and pure 

'J’hat there no insect breeds ! — The tiniest fly. 

Brought thither, instant dies. 

Kill’d by the contaePiOf a breath divine 
Tiioa. 

I’m sorry ’tis a fiction, — ’tis so pretty ' * 

— I’hat beauteous Star, — the clouds have left it now. 
’J’o smile upon us gladly. — Ifow it shines, 

Down in the Moat. — Ah, me ! is it not cliuoged ? 

It is far larger, hut not half so fair 

Its hglit is fiercer now, which was so gentle, 

Itsravs are blending with Kartli s eleiiients. 

And therefore looks it wild. — In yon pure sky 
It reign’d ’midst things of heaven — itself as pure. 

Purer and brighter than thoiii all ! — reflected .seen 
Thro’ the fiNe minor of Farth’.s waters — thus,— 

It takes llic angry semblance of that Earth, 

And is no more the peaceful light it war, : — ■ 

Nav, 1 will look no more. — 'ti', like 
A Devil’s eye ! 

Vn.T.AHS. 

Thou foolish girl ' 

*Tis thus that earthly faiicic.s still deform 
The hcavenliestimago.s? "J’is not the star. 

The .star of Ueav’u,— is chang’d ; — it is the water, 
Fiarlh's water, that is foul — and with foul ihiags 
And qualities imperfect mixed, it makes 
W hate ’er 1 .. through its medium view’d, appear 

Glim as itself Behold! 

Tiloa (Screams), 

* Ah, Heaven! 

VlLl.AllS. 

— It is the Demon of the .Moat ! 

One of Vellore’s famud alligators.— There ! 

He hath destroy’d at one full gulp a woiM 
Of innocent ephemera. Eveiy hiihble. 

That list s on the water round him, is 
The brief niaiisolea of a myriad ' 

Let us go home, my child !— go home, and pray 
For meek contentedne.ss of heart, — forgr.icc 
To greet with welcome joy each form of beauty 

God sends, as blessings on us; and to view 

Willi reverent .iwe such miiiisteis ol ill 
Ah He, for our iniquities, permits 
1 0 startle, or— to ivarn us! 

Vellore, Marc^ 183.1. 

• Mount Carina. “ Pliny, Hist. Nator. 


Chowringheb T/ieatre. — ^Tlie Managers 
having granted Mrs. Leech the use of the house, 
(for one niglit only we believe,) on Monday next 
she intends to present the public with the rollow- 
wg pieces Chetrles the XII, and the Comedy or 
Farce of Paul Pry. Boxes 6 Rupees— Fit 3 Rupees. 


THOMAS PRINGLE. 

Our readers will learn frJm e|tract from tli 
Scotsmah, given in another part of our present n urn- 
her, that this accomplished wriler is no more. As 
we had for some years the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance we cannot resist the temptation of sa^ng upon 
this melancholy occasion a few words upon his 
character both as an author and a man. 

His literary career commenced in the year 1817, 
when he edited in conjunction with Mr. Cleghorn, 
the first six monthly^arts of Blackwood's Magazine, 
As Mr. Pringle, though not very partial to political 
disquisition, was a whig in principle, the tone and 
bias of the early numbers are singularly contrast- 
ed with f.Ve continuation of this periodical under 
the management of Professor Wilson. In Mr. 
Pringle’s hands the work acquired tliat reputation 
for spirit and ability, which though employed in 
a very different cause, it has since maintained. 

It is lamentable, that a man of genius, like Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and the aide writers that occasioq- 
ally enlist themselves under his political hannefs, 
should devote their noble energies to unworthy pur- 
poses. A consolation, however, arises from the con- 
viction that they cannot much longer continue 
this jirufaiiatiou of their powers. The Spirit of 
the Age is against them, and they begin tp find 
that many who were once indiscriminate in their 
praise, are now disgusted with the narrow-minded- 
jiess, the heartless scurrility, and the vulgar slang, 
that are no where so easily to be found as in the 
pages of Blurkwood. Mr. Pringle and his coadjutor 
Mr. Cleghorn, having for a half a year conductefl 
that periodical with much good taste and right 
feeling, resigned its management in consequence 
of a misunderstanding with the publisher. They 
then employed themselves 'on Constable's Maga- 
zine, which they conducted for some time, with 
considerable success. Mr. Pringle subsequently 
visited the Cape of Good Hope, where with the 
assistance of his talented friend rairbaini, the 
present Editor of the South African Advertiser,'* 
who was a year or two ago complimentr'd hy his 
readers wdth the presentation of a superb silver 
Vase, he commenced a monthly periodical, that 
was considered too free in its politics for the 
atmosphere of the Colony, and was suppressed by 
Lord (’hai'les Somerset. Mr. Pringle had the 
management of the Government Library, but to- 
wards the close of the year 1826 he resigned the 
appointment, and quitted the country* 

On his arrival in London, he was appointed Se- 
cretary to the Anti- Slavery Society, and Editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, which situa- 
tions he continued, we believe, to hold (iiidepen- 
dciilly of his Editorship of the annual entitled, The 
Friendship's Offering,) up to the day ofhis death. 

In 1828 he published a volumi of poems under 
the general title of Ephemerides. 'I’lie first and 
longest })iece in the collection is entitled the Au- 
tumnal Excursion. It is written in the easy octo- 
syllabic measure rendered popular by Sir Walter 
Scott, and the tone of sentiment, and the cadence 
and general character of the versification are so 
much in thoimanner of the Introductions to Mar- 
mion, that Mr. IVingle must have been a passionate 
admirer of his distingui.shed friend and country- 
man, to have thus caught his peculiarities, and 
imbued himself with hiis spirit. We have heard 
that Sir Walter Scott himself oiicc paid the poem a 
very flattering compliment, and acknowledged that 
the style and sentiment were congenial.to his own. 
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Though it must be confessed that the poem is defici- 
ent in the force and va|riety of its model, it is full 
of Che graceful^ domestic tenderness, the graphic 
delineations of extegaal nature, the touchirfg remi- 
niscences of Auld lang Syne, and the ardent patri- 
otic entljjisiasm lhat so much delight us in the 
“ Minstrm of the North.” 

We shall begin with the beginning, ^and extract 
the opening of this poem, as our first specimen of 
the volume. The love of nature and the cheerful 
benevolence that breathe throughout the following 
passage, must excite a feeling of respect towards 
the Poet, even in the breasts of those who were 
personally imacquainted with the mild and amiable 
character of the man. 

Dear S , while now the southern breeze 

floats, fragrant, from the upland leas, 

Whispering of Autumn’s mellow spoils. 

And jovial sports and graceful toils.— 

Awakening in the soften'd breast 
Regrets and wishes long supprest,— 

O, cone with me once more to hail 
The scented heath, the sheafy vale. 

The hills and streams of Tcviotdale, 

— And though my steps have linger'd long 
From scenes that prompt the poet’s song. 

Till almost in my heart has died 

Tile flame that glow’d with boyish pride, 

Yot this I'll wake once more the strain, 

WJhich else had ne'er been woke again. 

And we will woo the visions wild, 

Which first on opening fancy smil’d ; 

13 y breezy dawn ; by quiet noon ; 

Beneath the bright broad harvest moon ; 

Or 'midst the mystic shadows dim, 

Which round the car of Twilight swim ; 

While dreams of beauty spring to birth. 

More lovely than the forms of earth. 

Say, shall we wander where the swain. 

Bent o’er his staff, surveys the plain. 

With ruddy cheeks ajad locks of grey, 

Like patriarch of the olden day ? — 

Around him ply the reaper band. 

With lightsome heart and eager hand ; 

And mirth and music cheer the toil ; 

While sheaves that stud the russet soil. 

And sickles gleaming in the sun. 

Tell, jocund Autumn is begun. 

I love the olithesome harvest morn. 

Where Ceres pours her plenteous horn : 

The hind's hoarse cry from loaded car 3 
The voice of laughter from afar ; 

The placid master’s sober joy ; 

The frolic of the thoughtless boy ; 

Cold is the heart, wheu scenes like these 
Have lost their genial power to please f 
But yet, my friend, there is an hour, 

(Oft has thy bosom own’d its power,) 

When the full heart, in pensive tone. 

Sighs for a scene more wild and lone. 

On then, more sweet on Scotland’s shore 
The beetling cliff, the breaker’s roar. 

Or moorland waste, where all is still 
Save wheeling plover’s whistle shrill, — 

More sweet the scat by ancient stone 
0/tree with lichens overgrown,— 

Than richest bmver that Autumn yields 
'Midst merry England’s cultured fields. 

'' The patriotic spirit of the following lines will . 
be appreciated by tbe author’s countryipen in 
India. 

How lovely seems the simple vale 
Where lives our sires’ heroic tale ! 

Where «ach wild pass aud wandering flood 
' Was hallow’d by the patriot's blood ; 

And the Urold cavern, once his tent. 

Is now bis deathless monument,— ' 

Rehearsing, io the kindling thought, ^ » 

What Faith inspir'd and Valour wicn^tl 
—Oh, ne’er shall he, whose ardent prinie. 

Was foster'd in the freeman's clime, ' 

Thoyyh doom'd to sock a «lisfant strand, 


Forget his glorious native land— 

Forget— 'mid richer foreign groves ! 

I'hose sacred scenes of youthful loves ! 

The following beautiful passages conclude thq 
poem. 

Now scatter’d far the smiling flowers 
That grew around these ru9tic bowers : 

Ungentle hearts, and strangers rude 
Have passed along its solitude. 

The hearth is cold— the walls are bare 
That heard my grandsire’s evening prayer— 

Gone— even the trees he planterl there ! 

— Yet still, dear Friend, methinks 'twere sweet 
To trace once more that lov’d retreat; « 

Still, there, where’er my footsteps roam. 

My heart uutravell’d finds a home; 

For 'midst these Border mountains blue, 

And vales receding from the view. 

And lonely lakes, and mjsty fells. 

Some nameless chaim for ever dwells,— 

Some spirit that agein can raiae 
I'he visions of dc^Red days. 

And thoughts unutter’d— undefined— 

I'hat gleam’d across my infant mind ! 

;0, lovely was the blest controul. 

Which came like music o’er my soul. 

While, there, — a rude untutor’d boy. 

With heart tuned high to nature's joy, — 

Subdued by beauty’s winning form, 

Or kindling, midst the mountain storm, - 
Alive to feeling’s gentle smart, 

W hich wakes but does not wound the heart, — 

1 dreamt not of the workings deep 
Of wilder passions yet asleep ! 

Long from those native haunts estranged. 

My home but not my heart is changed 
Amid the city’s feverish stir 
Tis still a mountain- wanderer I 
And though (if bodings be not vain) 

Far other roamings yet remain. 

In climes, where, mid the unwonted vales. 

No early friend the wanderer hails. 

Nor well-known hills arise to bless 
His walks of pensive loneliness ; 

Yet still shall fancy haunt uitii yon 
The scenes belov’d wheu life was new. 

And oft with tender zeal return. 

By yon deserted tomb to mourn; 

For, oh, whale'cr the lot may be 
In Fate’s dark book reserv’d for me, 

1 feel that naught in latter life, — 

Iti fortune’s change, or passion’s strife. 

Or wild ambition s ardent grasp, — 

This bosom with a tie can clasp. 

So strong — so sacred — as endears 
/ The Scenes and Friends of Early Years! 

Mr. Pringle’s latest work is entitled South Afri- 
can Sketches. It consits of a series of descriptions 
in verse of characteristic scenes aifil objects in 
South Africa together with a prose narrative of his 
residence in that country. 

Perhaps there is not a very deep or a very ge- 
neral interest taken in South African affairs, but 
this circumstance will not aflPect the. popularity of 
the work before us, because it is written in a style 
and composed o'* materials that cannot fail to be 
entertaining to readers of all kinds and countries. 
A very large portion of the volume is occupied 
with curious illustrations of Natural History, 
and the narratives with which it abounds of 
hair-breadth escapes by flood and field, and the 
fresh, vigorous, and picturesque dll&scriptions of 
the appearances, habits, and achievements of Bush- 
men, Caflfers, and Hottentots ; of lions, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and hyaenas, carry the 
reader into wild and romantic regions, and make 
him travel in his own snug study with the same 
vivid feeling of interest and surprize as if he were 
personally sharing the adventures of the author. 
Endowed with no ordinary portion of sensibility and 
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|.nfh.ia ia«m . Mr. Pringle'* account of hie thoughts 
and actions possesses a character which is not 
often reeoj^nized in books of travels. The lover 
of light reading will be agreeably surprized by this 
work if he go to it under the impression thsit he 
shall find it as dull and dry as the generality of 
publications that bear a local title. Some of the 
names of places and of men are, it must be ad- 
mitted, sufficiently barbarous and uncouth, but like 
fhe fantastic costumes of a savage nation, they are 
at least interesting from their novelty. They do 
not crowd upon and overwhelm and confuse us ; 
for this work is not a mere traveller’s guide or 
load- book ; and the dates, and names, and distances 
are not made of such prominent and paramount 
importance as they too often are in similar publi- 
cations. 

’Fhe painter and the poet look on outward and 
visible things with a kindred eye, and in these 
African Sketches Mr. Pringle, working with words 
instead of colors, has thrown efiTecis upon his 
pages which assimilate to the life-like illusions 
of "^Landseer’s convass. Nothing can be more 
graphic than his descriptions of wild animals. The 
hoT^^s d<»rdly step, ';the tiger’s tflittering eye, 
thcihez^y strength ' of the elepjiant, and the 
light activity of the\spotted leo[i^rd, are repre- 
sented with H magical fidelity and force. We 
are especially pleased with the neatness and 
simplicity of his style, because it shows in a 
strong light hovv much those ambitious writers are 
mistaken who think that vivid descriptions cannot 
he given without a lavish use of gorgeous and 
cumbrous epithets. Mr. Pringle’s style is almost 
as delicate and correct as that of Addison. It 
has something too of its quiet fascination. We are 
always glad when we meet with a writer who 
resists the fashionable prejudice in favor of that 
inflated style by which Professor Wilson and others 
have lowered the general taste. Some authors are 
too apt to mistake a superabundance of words for a 
superabundance of ideas, and in their anxiety to 
startle the public with this supposed profusion of 
thought they multiply epithets and phrases with 
such outrageous extravagance that what fruif they 
have to give ns is buried in the leaves. 

In the celebrated Chaldee Manuscript published 
in Blackwood's Magazine, soon after Wilson joined 
it, the two first co-editors were much ridiculed, and 
their personal infirmities alluded to. Both of them 
were lame. tMr. Cleghorn is very stout and un- 
wieldy ; and from some defect or debility in his 
limha is unable to walk and is wheeled about in a 
chair. Mr. Pringle, who was also heavily made in 
the upper part of his frame, had two clubbed feet 
and sdways went on crutches. It is strange how 
many poets have been lame. Shakespeare it is said 
was but ’'a halting-fellow,”* so was Scott, and 
so was Byron. In the strange article in Block- 
wood just alluded to (which article on account of 

• We ferget who it was that called Shakespeare « a halt- 
int7 fellow.*' Wo harts a eeagp vague impression that it was 
Sir Walter Scott. There are two passages in Shakespeare's 
Sonnets that seam to bear an allusion to his lameness. In 
one Sonnet, he says, 

** So 1 made lame by fiirtune's dearest spite,* 

And in another occurs the following : 

" Speak of my lameness, and 1 straight will halt" 

If he really were lame, however, it is strange that no allu- 
sion was ever made to the circumstance by contemporary 
writers, as he so often exhibited his person on the stage. 
Perhaps, the lamenc.HS, might have been too slight to at- 
tract particular notice. Ihere is a lame actor of the present 
day vmese personal defect we do notfemember to have seen 
alluded to in the public prints— we inieaa Mr. Mathews.— Eo. 


bu 

the offence it gave to a great number of respecta- 
ble persons was afterwards suppressed as far as 
possible and is to be found vefy few sets *of 
that w(9rk) Mr. Pringle is, characteristically 
styled the lamb, and the noisy approach of Cleg- 
horn, who in his editorial reign used to. rumble 
along the hollow floor of Mr. Blackwood’s shop 
is compared to the sound of thunder. These hits, 
do not greatly exceed the limits o# fair, and even 
good humoured ridicule, but if we recollect rightly 
they were accompanied by far more offensive allu- 
sions. Hogg has si^ewhere asserted that he was 
the author of the original Chaldee M. IS. but that 
when it appeared in the Magazine, he scarcely 
knew the production of his own brain, it was so 
“spiced J‘rd bedeviled” by Lockhart and Wilson. 
Hogg and Mr. Pringle were old friends, and as the 
most offensive passages in the article were said by 
the former to have been interpolated, their friendship 
suffered no interruption. Poor Pringle was not 
the man to harbour ill mil against an^” human 
being, and if Hogg had even acknowledged a muc|i 
harsher attack upon him than that in the Chaldle 
M. S. (of which, it being very long since we read 
it, we have now but a very indistinct recollection) he 
might have felt somewhat vexed and hurt, but cer- 
tainly not revengeful; and at a single penitent word 
from the offender, liis heart and hand would have 
been as open as before. In fact, the chief defect 
in Mr. Pringle’s character was a want of spirit 
and decision in his intercourse with society. 
He was so fearful to offend that he sometimes failed 
to ]ilease. He who has a civil word for every man 
will sometimes discover that he has lowered the 
value of his own compliments and kindnesses. Mr. 
Pringle was perhaps too much the friend of all men 
to b« the friend of any man. If it be possible to 
possess rather two large a share of the milk of 
human kindness it was the case with him. 

“ for ecu hiq failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

Hazlitt used to that say he liked “a good hater,” 
for such a man only could be a warm friend. Mr. 
Pringle’s uniform sauvity of manner and equanimi- 
ty of temper indicated a character of mind incapable 
of very strong emotions. But there was always 
such a purity and simplicity of soul exhibited in his' 
open, mild and cheerful countenance that no man 
ever suspected him of hypocrisy or guile. His 
civility was neither servile iior insidious, but the 
genuine impulse of his heart. He loved mankind 
and had a horror of all personal hostilities. In 
politics he was a whig, but a very timid one. Ho 
had a most generous love of liberty in the abstract, 
and his gentle blood fermented when he heard of 
an;^ flagrant act of oppression, but perhaps his strong 
religious feelings rendered him less favorable to a 
perf^ect freedom of opinion on those awful questions 
which have agitated the souls of almost all thinking 
men from the beginning of the world. Thus he was 
accustomed to speak of certain eminent writers who 
differed from the mass of their countrymen in their 
notions of religious truth with that horror which is 
only justly excited by moral turpitude. With 
these slight exceptions a more truly amiable and 
excellent man, oqs more worthy of the admiration 
and love of his fellow creatures, wc have never 
known. It is impossible to think of him without 
affection and respect, and in his large circle of 
literaiy acquaintances his sweetness of disposition 
and his renned taste and elegant accomplishments 
will not easily be forgotten. — £d* Cal. Lit. Gaz. 
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the’.white house. • 

iBsrnACT or the novel of *' la maison blanche,” by 

PAUL dI^COCK, which has not YF.T BEEN TRANSLATED. 

M. Robineau, a round, bustling little cleric, about seven 
and eight and tw^ty, suddenly finds himsMf possessed, 
by the death of a relation, of what to his notions a hand- 
some fortune. From an economical, thrifty quill driver 
he is changed into an anxious aspirer after grandeur and 
distinction, lie must iinmediatelv have clothes, horse, 
carriage, st:r\sints, house, and, about all, a name, more 
Rounding and genteel than that he was born to. A cha- 
teau situated in Auvergne, is offered to him for purchase; 
it is a real ca.stle, a castellated castle, and is called la 
Roche Noire! (tlie JJIack Rock) Admirable i In France, 
a man may take the name of his estate. '* Monsieur de la 
Roche Noire!” What an acquisition of a name for ci- 
devant little clerk > Nothing will content him but imme- 
diate possession ; before the place is put in repair, or 
servants engaged. He sets off post, accompanied by his 
two frienth), Alfred de Marcey, the heir of the rich 
marouis, and Edward Beaumont, a young author, who 
kladly gave Robineau their countenance and instruction 
while lie becomes initiated in the mysteries of ho^se-keep- 
ing and gentility. On the day of their departure, Robi- 
neau placed himself in the chaise before the horses were 
put to. Three times he sent for his friends. At length 
they arrive, the luggage is fixed, they set off, and Robineau 
exclaims “ Now we aie on the road to my castle.” 

At file liiilc town of Clerqiont Ferrand, Alfred and 
Edward insist upon abandoning their carriage, and pur- 
suing the remainder of their journey on foot; although 
Robineau wuuhl have been better pleased to enter Ins 
domain in gr»*ater style. At the door of the post-house 
a rn jn was indolently sitting on a stone bench, his dress 
was poor, or rather vagabond. He appeared about forty- 
five year’ of ago, b it his mean dress, neglected board, 
and biTck hair, iiangmg in matted locks about his face, 
made his age difficult to be decided upon. Still, in spite 
of these di‘!figurement.s, liis face exhibited the remains of 
beauty. His nose was handsome, his mouth well-formed, 
but almo t devoid of teeth, his eyc-brovys black and 
arched, and his large black eye had an ironical expression 
which well accorded with the sarcastic smile that from 
time to time played upon his lip^. His figure was tall 
and firmly knit. In short, although dressed in shabby 
trowsers of grey-cloth, a red vf aistcoat covered with stains, 
a great coat to which, in many places, were adapted 
atches of far other texture, worn out boots, and a lilue 
andkerchief round his neck, he had something in liis face 
which announced more than a common origin, and in his 
manners an air of ease and almost haughtiness, which 
contrasted strangely with liLs costume. 

This man overhearing the gentlemen speak of walking 
to the chateau, which was six miles distant, offered himself 
to be their guide, but Robineau thought he recognized 
something of the brigand in him, and declined his services 
Alfred and Edward harass Robineau by theii admira- 
tion of the beauties of Nature, which delays his approach 
to la Roche Noire. Their benign philosophy leads them 
astray into a village, where Edward writes verses : and 
Alfred joins a rustic girl in a dance. With much per- 
suasion, Robineau gets them away from their pastoral 
attractions; but they have not got far on the way, ere 
they fiqd they are overtaken in a miserable ami, by the 
dark night. They knock up some peasants, and demand a 
guide ; but the road to la Roche Noire is tlirough a lonely 
valley, by the White House,” which is said to be haunt- 
ed. Its history may be briefly told. A thrifty peasant 
and his wife occupi^ a little cottage in the middle of a 
fertile valley. In the course of time, Andrew Larpiotte, 
the peasant, built a house near his cottage, with a view to 
profit by its sale. About this time his wife took a child to 
nurse* .Mrliich they said was of poor parents; and soon 
after Andrew sold his liouse to a gentleman named Gar- 
vair ; the hou»o was furnished, but not inhabited. Lights 
occasionally seen ill it at night wei^ the only signs it 
possessed of inhabitants of any Idnd. In process of time, 
the old couple died, aud left their fiMir xhild, Isaure, 
who had grown into a charming possession of 

their little cottage. She still possessed ,1interrified by 
the midnight light that somermes (so Iwntfolly to the 
peasantry) broke the solitary aud detolate look of the 


White House. Nay more, she herself shared the ill fame 
of the house ; for somehow or other she cured a neigh- 
bour's cow or so; had attended a wounded dog; and, 
per contra, many an accident that had happened to the 
flocks of the neighbouring goatherds was attributed to her 
aits. There was even a talk of a large black demon, that 
relieved the solitude of he'* life with his company. Isaura 
ivas left thus alone at the age of fifteen, and ha I continued 
lo live SO; cheerful, busy with her garden, her goats, and 
her household cares ; gradually more and more shunned 
by her neighbours and unharmed by the neighlxiurias 
hoirorsof the White House. 

As Robineau and his friends could not procure a guide, 
they were obliged to pass the night in the miserable hut of 
their informant. 

On the morrow, under the cheering influence of daylight, 
the peasant set out to show them their way. Arrived at 
the White House, Alfred stopfied to examine it, and 
knocked at the gale to see if it was really desolate. There 
was no answer to liis knocks. The barkings of a large 
Newfoundland dog at the cottage attract their notice, ami 
while they regard the noble animal with admiration. 
There she is!” cried the peasant, pointing with his 
finger up a hill. The young men turned their eyes that 
way, and perceived a young girl, who, driving her goats 
before her, descended rapidly into the valley. Alfred and 
Edward are immovable, and follow the young girl with 
their eyes. Now slie descends a rapid slope, and her 
feet seems hardly to touch the gio'ind — now she sportively 
leaps across a yawning l^suret; at le>igth slie^ is in the 
valley, and her features are more easily listinguished. 
Her large eyes, of a deep blue, arc shaded by ong black 
eyebrows; and her eyelids, ofteu half cast down, add to 
tile sweetness of her look, which has an expression of 
simplicity and tenderness. Her nose is small and well 
macK^; her mouth a little large, and smiling, exliihits teeth 
as white as enamel ; her flaxen hair tails in large curls on 
her forehead, and appears kept with more care than is 
usual with the peasantry. Her complexion is but slightly 
tanned, for a large stiaw hat shades it from the sun; her 
figure is ot’a miildle height, but lightsome aid graceful, 
her foot small, and her hand the dearest little thing in the 
world. A brown corset, and a shiit of the same colour, 
with a red and white apron, compose all that adorn her 
person ; but there is a grace in the manner she wcais tliein, 
that has little of the heavy and awkward appearance of the 
Auvoignates. She is charming,” cries Altred. Edward 
says nothing, but cannot move his eyes from her, “ Yes,'* 
said Robineau. “ -he is pretty enuugli for a peasant.’* 
The little girl frankly invites the travellers to take what 
refreshment her cottage affords. While she prepares their 
breakfast, her dog Vaillant, by his mistress’s orders, shews 
the travellers round the well-kept garden . Retiiining to 
the ffouse, they find a breakfast of fruit, milk, butter, and 
bread, disposed upon a table with a taste and propriety 
that charms the sight. While the travellers are at their 
breakfast, she sits near them with her trusty guardian at 
her feet. Alfred told her that they had knocked at the 
White House ; slie betrayed some anxiety to know whether 
they had been answered. She confirmed his idea that 
the* house was empty. At length Robineau persuades 
them once more to set ufF. • 

Wc must cut short his reception at the castle, where he 
made his appearance on an ass, which he had picked up 
by the way ; he would have got off at a little distance, but 
tlie impatient donkey carried the unwilling Castellan into 
the stable, lie had sent on his valet the day hcfoie, to 
prepare his vassals to rer cive him with dutiful attention ; 
accordingly he is received by two old men, who had the 
care of the chateau, a few rustics, a schoolmaster, a 
veterinary surgeon, and a crowd of little children. The 
chateau is old and in miserable repair ; but its antiquity 
and name more than reconcile Robineau to the necessary 
expences fm repair. Henceforward he insists upon being 
called Montieur de la Roche Noire. 

In the morning Edward arises betimes, before Alfred has 
yet left his chamber, and with much philosophical medi- 
tation sets out to pay a visit to the fair goatlieid. He finds 
her in the neighbourhood of her cottage, reading while 
she is tending her goats. He finds she reads much ; and 
a work of Florian's is before her. Edward recommends 
her choice ; ** I did not chose it,” said Isaura ; it was given 
me to read.” Edward was on the point of asking ** by 
whom V* but he could not summon courage ; and yet he 
felt most uneasy, and desirous to know. Sometimes the 
young girl chatted with him in the most frank and inno- 
cent manner possible. One of her goats goes astray, and 
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Isaura runs after it. Edward watches the grace and free- 
dom of her action with admiration. He falls into a strain 
of reflection. Her equivocal situation, her beauty, the 
solitude, his youth ! He begins to think less charitably 
ot her than before ; and almost determines to try how far 
she is really to be tempted. While he is yet buried in 
reflection, Isaura returns ; she comes again to his side, 
smiling as she says ** Here lam!” There was in this 
action, and in her countenance so much of the confidence 
of goodness, and so much openness of manner, that Ed- 
ward was ashamed of the thoughts which had come over 
ftim ; and it was not till his pulse was calmed that he 
dared again look at Istura. He declined her invitation to 
bleak fast, and returned to the Chateau ; determining on 
hi^ way not to inform Alfred where he had been. Alfred, 
however, guesses ; and next mornitig, when Edward rises, 
he finds Alfred has stolen a march upon him. He follow.s 
a.s fast as he can ; and finds the more enterprising Alfred 
sealed in the cottage, with a plentiful breakfast before 
him ; not a bit of which has he touched. The lively fellow, 
loo, lets out that Vaillaiit had aided her mistress in avoid- 
ing a kiss, which he would unceremoniously have given 
her. Kdwaid cannot conceal his jealousy ; and Isaura is 
surpiised and terrified at the appearance of anger be- 
tween tho young men. They put a stop, however, to this 
folly, and agree to start fairly and frankly in rivalship, and 
as a preliminary, never to visit Isaura, except together. 
The reconciliation and quarrel were equally unintelligi- 
ble to her. 

Time pas.ica away, but^ot a morning escapes without 
the two friends paying a visit t<f Isaura. At length IVI. de 
la Uochc Noire having completed his repairs, gives a 
plentiful bustling fete to some of the neighbouring gentry, 
full of mock heroical pretensions and ludicrons accidents. 
That day de Mai cey and Beaumunt would not abandon 
their kind-hearted little host. The party breaks up late, 
and Alfred sleeps heavily in the morning. Edward slept 
not at all. That day was the first he had passed in the 
chateau without having seen Isaura in the morning. He 
rose early, and Alfred was not ready to depart. Should 
he wail for him 1 He knew that Alfred’s feelings weie 
less serious than his own ; and for once breaking his pro- 
mise, he left the ciiateau without his friend. Isaura had 
passed a wearier day than usual : she rni'ised the society 
of kind friends, who interested her, and took such an 
interest in her. She did not attempt to hide the plea.sure 
she left in seeing Edward again. “ Here you arc, said 
she, ''All! 1 thought you were not coming again I” 
Edward explains the cause of his absence. Isaura con- 
fesses that she has become so accustomed to see her two 
fiiends that she fears she will never be so happy again 
when they arc gone. Edward cannot contain himself; 
he avows his affection and asks Isaura whether she can 
love him. ** Mon Hieu !” cried she, “ 1 love to see you 

— both of you “Both! — equally V The young 

iri blushed ; she could not say what she felt. Edward 
rew closet , and passing his arm softly round her waist, 
said tenderly, “ If Alfred did not come again, you would 
be soiry “ I bliould think of him stmetimes wo 
would talk of him together 1” — “And if I did not return, 
would you console yourself the same way, talking with 
him?” “No^or! never!*' cried Isaura, in au accent 
which came from her soul. — Edward pre^es Isaura to 
become his wife and accompany him to Paris. He traces 
with enthusiasm the happy life they shall pass together. 
Isdura’s delight is damped : she cannot leave the neighbour- 
hood of the White House! “ Whjf?— is she not alone— 
an orphan? — Has she relations living?” — No; but still 
she cannot leave the White House; nor can she explain 
the reason. Her tenderness and the frankness of her 
maimer, in spite of this mystery, convince Edward of her 
hoiiost affection. They part, secure at least of seeing each 
other on the morrow. On his return to the chateau 
Edward encounters de Marcey. Indignant at his trea- 
chery, enraged with jealousy, Alfred bitterly reproaches 
him. and without listening to his defence challenges him 
on the post. Edward bethinks himself of his own happi- 
ness and of Alfred’s disappointment, and reminds Alfred 
of their friendship. “ Friendship !*’ cried de Marcey, “ 1 
110 longer believe in yours.” “Alfred, I have but one 
thing to say.” Allred, surprised, confesses that his own 
intentions were not so serious, and frankly gives up the 
contest to his friend. 

Edward now passed every morning alone with Isaura. 
He would sometimes press her to become his wife ; but 
she always urged the necessity of delay. HiS jealousy 
was at length excited. He watched her sometimes after 


he had parted from her. She was the whole time alone : 
nor attempted to go to the White House; if she turned 
her eyes that way her countenance was instantly sad- 
dened. One day, after he fiad tak^ leave of her, he 
proceedld to the White House. If was a stormy Septem- 
ber day, and he knew Isaura woAld be confined to the 
cottage. A gap in the high wall admits him to tiie garden. 
At every step his foet are entanglld in tiic/weeds and 
branches that overgrow the paths. All is gloomy and 
silent. He gets through a window into the house. It is 
furnished ; he sees a library, the souremof llam a’s reading ; 
and on the table there are pistols. But there is no appear- 
ance of living thing within the walls; all is deserted. 
He has discovered nothing. 

One night M.de ala Uoche Noire's whole household 
are aroused with tlie alarming announcemeAit that there is 
an apparition in the castle ; — a light has been aeeu in aoi 
old and uninhabited tower. While Edward remains to 
secure the safety of the terrified ladies, for there are vi- 
sitors in die chateau, Alfred undertakes to dislodge the 
apparition. He goes, and letunis somewhat graver, but 
alleges that the alarm was in every respect groundless, and 
the household return to their respective bedsS. Alfred had 
not told precisely tlie fact ; there had been a light in the 
tower, and on entering the top room in the old tower ho 
had found the same old man w'lio had offered Jiimsel fas a 
guide at the inn at Clermont — F’errand, when they first 
came to Auvergne. They had often met him in their 
walks since, and found him to be fierce, sarcastic, misan- 
thropical ; a strange mixture of blarkguardism and philo- 
sophy ; next kin to a beggar, but refusing all assistance : 
he called himself the vagabond. He had once sneered 
at de Marcey’s allowing Edward to continue his visits to 
Isaura alone, for he had perceived and watcl\ed their 
movements in that quarter-; and had even offered to carry 
her off for him. Alfred indignantly repulsed him. He 
now came to tell de Marcey that the young girl they so 
much admired had already a lover ; that a liglit had been 
that night shown in the windows of the White House; 
that upon perceiving it Isaura immediately went there 
and was received in the arms of a man. A full hour 
elapsed before she returned to her own cotUgc. 

'I'he following day being devoted to Robincau’s marriage 
with the daughter of a neighbour, a most poor marquis, 
Edward was obliged to refrain from seeing isaura. Next 
morning he rose full early and hastened to repay himself 
tor the self-denial he had practiced. 

Isaura did not shew her accustomed delight at seeing 
him. 8he is pale and sad. Edward enquires the cause 
of her chagrin ; with tender sorrow she tells him that she 
shall always love him ; but that he must forget her : — 
she had been foi bidden to see him more. “Ah, who nas 
said this? could I but find the person” — “No” cried 
Isaura with terror, “ you must not even seek him.” 
“Him! — isaura you betray yourself I who then is this 
man? What right has he over you?” Isaura does not 
know herself. She only knows th.it she owes every thing 
to him ; even her support with the peasants who appeared 
to the world to have adopted her. Edward rushes from 
her in despair, leaving her hardly less miserable, though 
more resigned. 

Edward communicated his unhappiness to Alfred de 
Marcey, who told him of tlie vagabond’s communication. 
They determine to unravel the mystery, and set out at 
night to watch. They see Isaura leave her house «he 
is received at the W bite House, — by Alfred's father, tho 
Marquis dc Marcey ! Edward’s plans of vengeance upon 
his rival fall to the ground. Mfred now exerts himself 
to remove his friend from the smne of his troubles, and 
to that end they take leave of the newly marrioil de la 
Roche Noire, who has already beg» to give up his in- 
dependence to his highborn wife. Edward cannot resist 
taking a last look at Isaura, and tliey seek the cottage. 
All is still. They enter. Vaillantis stretched at length 
in the court, bathed in his blood. Isaura is not to be 
seen 1 In the immediate search after her, they encounter, 
with mutual surprise, the Marquis de Marcey; who 
relates the poor mrl's history to them. The Marquis had 
married twice. His second wife married him solely from 
obedience to her lather. On their wedding-night, she 
attempted her own life, but was saved by the vigilance of 
the Marquis. She then informed him, though almost 
distracted with grief and shame, that she nad been 
attached to another, the Chevalier de^Lavigny; but that 
her father, discovering the attachment, and disapproving 
of the dissolute habits of Lavigny, had dismissed him, and 
forbidden liis daughter to see him again ; not however 
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beforA tlie libertine had effected her ruin. The Marquig 
condoled his unfortunate young wife the best he could, 
and promised to be to her a tender brother. lie imme- 
diately look her to Italy, w^iere she gave birth to Tsaura. 
On their return (b l'[aiice, he put the child ifader the 
caro of Sarpiotte, at |the same time hnyine the White 
House. A few years after his gnitefiil wife died of a 
brokrm hc^rt, and ever since then he had ccintiniied to 
come downl^from time to time to <ee her child ; but always 
secretly, making the White House his abode. Even 
Isaura knew not hiy own history. Lately liMiad observed 
her changed in manner. He questioned her and heard 
how she loved “ E'lward” He knew not who this Edward 
was, nor his fiiend. Me could only gather from her 
description that they appeared tobo voung men of fashion ; 
and, if so, he feared for her happiness ; and thus had 
desired her to break off the connexion ere it should be 
too late. 

Eilvvard, in spite of the misfortune of her birth, was 
as anxious as t,vcr to obtain the good, lovely, and innocent 
Isaura for his A.ife. The Marquis was rejoiced in her 
having gained so true a heart ; for he had long known 
IhMumont a«shis son’s most estimable friend ; and Alfred 
desired nothing bcttcf th in to love and be loved as the 
brother ol both. The first step was to seek the lost treasure ,* 
and they all united in the search. Their suspicions^e 
directed by* Alfred, lighted on the vagabond. For some 
tiinq they sought fur and near, in vain. At length Vaillant 
recovered from his wounds, aided them in his search. 
He leads them to a hut they had visited before. 

Alfreil’s suspicions were not untrue. The vagabond 
had enteied Isaura’s unguarded cottage, and obliged her 
to depait with him. He carried her to a hut in a lonely 
place, among steep places, behind which was constructed 
an excHPvation m the hill, with a private entrance with no 
other opening but to the sky. Here Isaura remained for 
man) a weary day. Her long delayed hopes were suddenly 
revived; she hears Vaillanl’s haik ; and now voices are 
calling to the inmates to open the hut. The Vagabond 
enters the excavation, a sword in his hand. 'Ihere is no 
hope that he can fly with Isaura, or evade the sagacitv of 
her fiiithful dog. He determines to take her life. Her 
prayers arc of no avail, he aims a fatal blow ; but a hard 
Bubstauco in her bosoui receives the blow. It is a minia- 
ture of her mother, which is driven from its gentle resting- 
place by the violence. The vagabond starts. Who is 
Ihisr “My mother,” said the terrihed girl. “Your 
mother 1 Adila! then you are — “ He seemed paralyzed. 
Ere he recovered his self-possession, the three friends enter 
thecav^. The vagabond received a fatal wound from the 
hand of Alfred, befell, and, expiring, confessed that he 
bad taken Uaura for the Marquis’s mistress ; and that his 
persecution of her he had meant for retribution, for he was 
•— Lavigny, her mother’s unworthy lover. 

Isaura was insensible to the horror of her situation, for 
she had fainted when the entiance of her friends had 
assured her safety. Her father’s degradation was kept 
from her : the dying Lavigny himself requested that she 
might not be taught to consider her faih-T, and the wor*»t 
enemy her innocence had had, as the same. The friends 
carefully conveyed her to the White House. Here she 
recover^, and was united to her loving Edward, and has 
lived since among the dear friends, whom misfortune bad 
tat^ht to appreciate her unvarying sweetness. 

Robineau, threu years after these events, abandoning 
castle, wife, name, and all his grand schemes, came up 
to Paris with the wreck of his fortune. The last we hear 
of him is that Alfred, who was married, still welcomed 
him as cordially as ever to his house, and had promised 
to procure him a clerkship, better than the one he had 
lost.— Hunt*s London Journal. 


CHARLES LAMB. 

(From the News am Public Ledger.) 

It is with a feeling of the deepest pain and sorrow that 
we have to record the death of this fnend and benefactor 
of humanity. Charles Lamb, the fine* minded and noble- 
hearted Elia, expired at his house at Edmonton on the 
morning of ^turday last ( J an. 3d 18'^. ) H is death was 
rather sudden, and we greatly fear that it may have been 
hastened by an accident which We a few days 

before. While ti0.ing his customary mbmng walk on the 
London road, his foot slipped and he felf, striking his face 
against some stones, so as to wound it sevifely. He was 


recovering, however, when we heard of him (on Christmas 
day,) and was as full of jest and whim as ever. Mr. 
Lamb <iU8tained a severe shock in the loss of his, perhaps, 
oldest and dearest friend, Colerulgo, to whom he so re- 
cently paid the last tribute of mortality — with whom he 
has so soon been re-united. All love and honour wait 
upon the memoiy of the fiiends ! No man was ever more 
loved and honoured in life than Charles Lamb ; his audi- 
ence was fit, though few. His exquisite humour, his re- 
fined and subtle tliought, his admirable critical powers— 
the fancy, the feeling, the wit that gave a character to hia 
essays quite unique — * 

All were but ministeis of love, 

And fed his sacred llame; 

that love which embraces humanity— the sympathy that 
encircles the whole family of life. Mr. Lamb was, we 
believe, in his 61st year. He has left a memory to which 
years will but add grace and lustre. 


MRS. GORE’S NOVEL. 

" THE IIAMILTONS.” 

We had busied ourselves with preparing this novel for 
our week’s ab'^lract, before we became thoroughly aware 
ofito being a political treatise in disguise — an Abstract, 
itself, of the mistakes that preceded, and the astonishment 
that followed, the downfall o' Toryism. We found it 
impossiVile, however, to give it ^up. first, because it was 
Mis. Gore's ; and second, because so good a book was 
not to be found in the time we had before us ; and we re- 
conciled ourselves to our inclinations, impr/wis, because 
thev were such, and last, not least, because in professing 
to “ sympathize with all,” as most truly we do, we here 
had an opportunity of proving that we do so. In avowing 
therefore, that we agree in almost all the opinions of Mrs. 
Gore’s book, and that she is not at all hound to make our 
admission^ in extenuation of the faults of those whom she 
blames, (especially seeing that all reflective writers like 
herself re>tl'y point to the same conclusions, though by 
another road,) it becomes us, in this Journal, to observe, 
that Tories, though their system is the most victimizing of 
all, are themselves victims, in common with every body 
elseof circumstances and education, and partake deeply 
of those secret cares and disappointments, which all man- 
kind seem destined to share till all shall feel for all. and 
cuntiive towoikout the common good. Who, indeed, 
that reads this sharp and intcrestiiig work, or only our 
abstract of it, can fail to see that it is the system and not 
the fellow-creatures which the authoress holds up to re- 
probation ; and that these fellow-creatures, like the most 
uneducated of the classes to whom they think themselves 
superior, are spoilt each by the other, generation after ge- 
neration, son by father, father by his father till “ mistake ! 
mistake ! only,” is the cry of the relieved human heart. 

Upon the talents of the fair author we have not time 
to say what we could wish ; but it is impossible to speak 
of her at all, and not give her our cordial, however poor 
and brief thanks, for her generous superiority to the con- 
ventionalities in which she must have been brought up, 
(knowing them so well,) and for the evideqjccs she is in- 
cessantly manifesting of an universality of reading and 
thinking, of public and private sympathy, of serioiisness 
and gaiety, of wit, style, womanly grace, and sentiment, 
which present altogether the most remarkable instance of 
what is called a masculine understanding in a feminine 
shape, that wo remember to have met with. The present 
age has been an age of women as well as of men. in the 
sense most honourable to both sexes ; and the brilliant 
woman before us lu an honourable niche in it to herself. 

Scarcely a town in England but possesses its ** right 
of vantage.” Brighton prides itself on its royal marine 
residence; Oxford upon its University; Birmingham upon 
its factoiies of buttons ; Chester upon its cellars of cheese; 
every place upon its something ! Laxington, a neat 
obscure borough, some ten miles N.N.E. of Northampton, 
had long been accustomed to prize itself upon its gentility. 
1'he gentility of Laxington corivistsin a tory exclusiveness ; 
the whole village is Tory ; the Whig interest being represent- 
ed by the highly respectable Lady Berkeley) the widow of 
a gallant baronet, who died for his country, and her two 
daughters. The first germ of the more dreadful intruder. 
Reform, springs up in the manor-house itself in the un- 
dutiful radical principles of the only son of Mr.. Forbes, 
lord of the manor. A hiatus in the circle of village 
grandeeS) made obvious in the emptiness of the long 
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tenantless estate of Weald, is at length supplied, to the 
great delight of the village at large, in the person df a 
stirring Tory. 

Weald Park to be let?’— It was something of a de- 
gradation to the gentility of the oeighliourhood ; and the 
vicar expressed himself severely against the immorality 
of young Lord Lancashire, on learning that the loss of 
thirty thousand pounds on the turf was the immediate 
cause of this declension of dignity. Ilut he spoke with 
due hesitation ; for it was the first tiire, during a long 
life, that Dr. Mangles had ventured to find fault with a 
loni ; and he was duly aware that the turf is a voice, of all 
but right divine, to majesties, royal highnesses, and peers 
of the realm. Nay, he almost forgave the noble delin- 
quent, on firxllng that the new tenant of Weald was not 
only one of his Majesty’s ministers, but no less a person 
tiinn the intimate friend of his honourable patron, the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Tottenham. 'I’he fact was 
clcailv ascertained.— Mr. Smith had been written to— M|. 
.^imitli’s opinion of the manor ascertained ,— the leaso, 
for fourteen years, was already in progress of engrossment. 

'I’he value of such an accession to the great talkers and 
little doers of Tinxington, may readily be conceiveil. — 
Their neighbourly sympathies had, in fact, long required 
extension. Lady Asiiley, the fair widow of Stoke, was 
almost always resident on the continent. The Cadogan.s 
of Evcrleigh were fonder of London of Brighton than of 
their hereditary oaks. Old Forbes was getting into bis 
dotage ; his oiilv son, a rising lawyer, was rarely seen in 
Norlhauintonsliirc ; and,* altliSugh Lady Berkeley, or 
Green-oalr, and her two handsome daughters were of in- 
estimable value, as the heroines of their lomance, not a 
single man of fortune was to be found in the county 
tvorth the attention of either. When it appeared, there- 
fore that Ml. Hamilton, the new tenant of Weald, had a 
son and djiughter of an age to form aibance in the neigh- 
bourhood, Lord Lancashire was fairly acquitted. They 
rejoiced to hear of their new neighbour’s man-cook, 
and were proud of his groom of the chamber-i ; but the 
prospect of a match for Maria Berkeley, and— who 
knows? — perhaps a wife for Bernard Korhes, — was fairly 
worth them both ;— Pen. Smith walked over to Green-oak 
under an umbrella the following morning, during a heavy 
shower to acquaint Lady Berkeley with the news. 

But her ladysliip was not the woman to be startled info 
a confession of satisfaction. 

“ These Hamiltons will not be here till September, 
she observed with ostcntatioii.s equanimity. 1 trust we 
shall then be at Worthing ; if not, I shall have no ob- 
jection to visit them. Although brought up a staunch 
Whig, I never allow family polities to interfere with 
neighbourly soiialnlity. Mr. Hamilton, Tory as he is, 
may be a very worthy man.” 

Her pretty daughters, Maria and Susan, well aware 
that this tirade was intended only to mark their mother’s 
sense of superiority to the Smiths, and the patron of tlui 
Smiths, Lord Tottenham,— smiled over their embroidery. 
I’he Berkeley girls were almost as sensible as the coteiie 
of L.ixington to the advantage of having young and cheer- 
ful neighbours at Weald Park. 

Mr. Haniillou, the new proprietor of Weald, was es- 
sentially ail official man ;— had been bom in place, bred 
in place, nurtured in place. His father had lived and 
died in Scotland-yard, with the word ‘ Salary’ on his lips ; 
and young George, at five-and-twenty, the private Secre- 
tary of a public minister, trusting to be at five-and-fifty 
a minister with secretaries of his own, looked upon the 
treasury as liis patrimony, — upon the duties of office as 
the virtues of bis vocation, and upon the stability of Tory 
ascendancy as upon the immutability of the universe I 
The very soul within him was steeped in office! 

“ From the moment a man of ordinary faculties is 
thrown into the vortex of official life, all trace of his 
individual nature is lost for ever I— T henceforward, he 
exists imt as a cypher of the national debt, — a fraction of 
administration, — a leaf upon the mighty oak wecla^ aa 
the emblem of liitain. There is no mistaking an official 
man. All trades and professions have their slang and 
charlatanism ; and that of Privy Councillor, although 
of a higher tone, is a no less inveterate jargon than that 
of a horse-dealer. Long practice had rendered this dia- 
lect a mother-tongue to Mr. Hamilton !— His arguments 
abounded in ministerial mysticism ;— his jokes wem par- 
liamentary his notes of invitatipn. formal as officiate 
documents. His anecdotes were authenticated by dates ; 
he spoke as if before a committee, or acting under the 
iDfiuence of a whipper in. He scarcely knew howto 


leave a room without the ceremony of paning ofi^, or to 
hazard an opinion, lest he should be required to justify it 
to his party. , • 

" To B«ch a man, the incidents If private life were of 
tiivial account. His friends might cte when it suited them. 
Mr. Hamilton was too much acci^tomed to see places 


— lAiau fssrvuii V 

“ Mr, Hamilton’s two children a’ludcd to, are a son 
and daughter, Augustus and Julia ; the latter of whom 
marries a younger son of Lord Tottenham, an empty 
headed, egotistical y^ung placeman. An atUrliiT»**jit 
arii.es between Augustus Hamilton and Su^ Bui keloy, 
deeper and sincerer on the part of the girl : for Augustus 
is absent for a long time, to her gre.it dismay and grief. 
At lenvth bowpwnr h» .. — I • • 


er than wh.it he is accustomed to encounter, is partly a 
a source of admiration to him, partly of trouble, and ul- 
timately of contempt. The father disapproves of the 
j match. He liastcns down to his seat at Laxington to ex- 
I postulate, viea roee, with his son. 

“The explanation was a strong one. — Thiily ycari^of 
public life had, liowever, imposed such a restraint on Mr. 
ILaniilton's imtiirally impetuous tornper, that he did not 
follow the custom of F.nglisli fathers, on I lie Rnglish stage, 
by rating his son and heir, .is his footman might have ra- 
ted the butler after a drunken holiday. But the hitter 
cutting saicasms of a worldly tongue are inojt* dilKcult 
to bear, than an out-biir«t of vulgar indignation. Augus- 
tus listened in furious silence, while his father coolly re- 
capitulated all his follies and enormities,— his debts, --iiis 
gallantries,— Ins gambling — Ins selfishness,— his ineless- 
ness,— his ingratitude* — it was a fearful moment. The 
father insulting his worthless son the son secretly des- 
pising the scornful father. One reply, however, was ut- 
tered audibly enough. — The mo c Mr, Hamilton reviled 
liim, the more obslinately was Augustus determined to 
persist in his engagement to Susan Berkeley. 

“ * 1 have pledged my word,’ was his sullen and rei- 
terated answer. 

“ * You h.ive pledged it on other occasions, when it 
proved no very efTcctiuil bund,’ observed his father with 
equal sangitoid, 

“ ' Congratulate me then on tlie amendment of my 
morals !’ said Augustus, sneeringly. * I'or once, lam 
about to perform an hnnoiirable action.’ 

“ ‘ At the siiggc.ilion of Sir F.dward Berkeley’s expect- 
ed return to England, icjnlned Mr. Hamilton, hoping to 
irritate the young man out of his self pos.s(>s<4ion. 

“ * At the suggestion of iny own iiiclin.ition,’ replied 
Augustus, with a kindling eye, but in a phlegmatic lone 
• which, as you must be tolerably aware, I am accustom- 
ed to treat with the greatest respect. Let us understand 
each other ! my dear father ! — 1 win. marry Afiss Berke- 
ley, say or do what you please. — I may have behaved 
like a villain elsewhere ; here, allow me to rttruwe my- 
self. Your influence with government has, luckily, pro- 
vided me with competence ; and you have, therefore, to 
choose between provoking a family rupture and tiie expo- 
sure of your affairs for the amusement of the world, or 
such a compromise as will enable me to afford to your 
daughter-in-law a place in society worthy of her and of 
yourself.* 

Augustus paused ; and, instead of a rejoindor. Air. 
Hamilton fixed his eyes contcinpl.itivejv on the opposite 
wail. Ho had assumed the pacific attitude of * Chateaux 
aui parle et femme qni ecoule,* A surrender was no longer 
hopeless. 

“‘You will admit,' proceeded Augustus, ‘ that your 
peerage is too safe to require a reinforcement of your in- 
terest oy anv measure ot mine : and as to fortune, although 
Miss Berkeley’s is almost too trilling for mefition fo you, 
whoso income counts more than doable the principal, you 
must not forget that she is prudent, ef onomical, unexact- 
ing.’ 

** * A country girl, without tact, without address I* 

“ ‘ Ask any of the people who were staying here last 
Autumn, except th-it venomous gnat Vardeii, and they 
will tell you, thut Lord Shetland and your friend Lord 
Baldock thought her prettier and more elegant than Julia. 
The Marquis was always by her side.’ 
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** A new seemed to break in upon the official man. 
Atony face ffrew more (mmplacent as he listened f 

*< ‘ Tlip presence of female society is indispensable to a 
house like yonr’s. Mfr sister’s marriage would iiave de- 
prived it of its chief ^traction in the eyes of whom you 
are fond of conciliating. Even this new peerage, of 
which youjhink so irfuch, what is it in the throng of Lon- 
don society, unless made prominent by the wealth, wit, or 
bcaiitv of its representatives V 

“ ‘ I see how it k,’ said Hamilton, affecti.ig to cede to 
the force of destiny. * T, who have sacrificed myself, my 
whole life, long, to'tlic interests of my children, shall be 
compelled to sanction a measure 1 totally disapprove. 
Such prospect as you and Julia hay*, thrown away ! — 'My 
daughter rcfiiiting Claacastance, to marrv a good looking 
fool with his maintenance at the minister's meicy: my 
son neglecting a woman of Lady Ashley’s property to 
marry. — ’’ 

“ ‘ A beautiful girl, — ^the daughter of a man whose mo- 
nun'cntthe nation have placed in St. Paul’s. — ” 

And whose widow, in the pension list!’ ” 

**' Tlicir descent and connections being every way 
superior to our own.*” 

Having once determined upon permitting the marriage. 
lIamilton„for the sake of his own dignity, makes liberal 
allowances to the young couple. ** And tliese gratuities, 
wKch, between any other father and son, would have 
leen accorde»l with grace, and received with gratitude, 
were announced hv the arid-minded Hamilton, in the 
tone of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, giving out the 
iteirs of a budget ; and accepted with a mis-giving air by 
the supercilious son ! 

“ ‘ Lam unfoTunately engaged to the Berkeleys this 
evening,' said Augustus, looking at the clock, .is if anxious 
to escape from a disagreeable family scene, * And as I 
cannot venture to ask you to accompany me 

*** Andwiiy not't’ interrupted Mr. Hamilton, ‘ do you 
suppose that, having once given my censent to this impru- 
dent match, 1 am not piepared to go through the ceremo- 
nies usual on such occasions? Do you imagine that I 
would lend occasion to those cackling idiots at Laxingtou 
to send a whisper into tlie woild, tlirough the Tottenhams, 
that ] had been deficient in courtesy to the family of my 
dauglitcr-in law'!— No, no ! Pray do notallow such people 
as the Smitlis* and Mangles' to despise us for ill breeding; 
whatever other bad quality tliey may have discovered in 
the family.” 

And*, in pursuance of his system of conciliation, Mr. 
ITamillon was shortly afterwards seated on Lady Berkeley’s 
sofa, in all the respectability of his white hair and suit of 
sables — charming her with his high-hred how, his mild 
suavity of accent, his treasury smile, his deference to 
her.sciL his paternal tenderness to her daughter. But the 
hypocrite was taken in his.owu snare ; — he became really 
pleased with Susan ; — ho was struck, for the first time, 
with the singular grace of hv manners; — he felt that he 
sliculd be pioud of her — thill .she would einbellisit his 
circle, and do honour to his name, Theie was nothing to 
be ashamed of in the connexion. Lady Berkeley, although 
a bore, was a woman of a distinguished appeal ance ; 
Marcia was majesty itself. Altogether, for a bad match, 
it had Its extenuations. 

” The young couple are married, much to the delight 
of Lady Berkeley and the distress of Marcia, who imagines 
her sister would be happier with her plainer, but sincerer, 
and wisersuitor, Bernard Forbes a rising young barri.'icer. 

” The tears on Mrs. Hamilton's Brussels lace veil were 
soon dry ; and, after a month’s tour among the West- 
morel'Aid lakes which, the chilliness of the season con- 
sidered, the bridegrtiom would not haye been sorry to re- 
duce to a fortnight, he assured his wife they should make 
themselves a laughing-stock to their acquaintance, by 
prolonging their excursion. Honey moons, like family 
mournings, have been abridged * bv authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain,' and it was only in deference to Susan's 
charming prejudices, that Augustus had be -'n tempted to 
respect tne oid-fashioned custom of a month's seclusion. 

“ ' flis lordship is just now in the best of humours,* 
said the bridegicmm ; * ever since be enclosed me the 
Gazette announcing his elevation to the peerage, he has 
abounded in lordly courtesy. J^et us make the most of it. 
It disturbs all the habits of his house Utai we should be 
absent, now the* season has begun. Ho will not launch 
his new carriage till you are there to use iL nor commence 
his official parties — nor do any thing hs likes. 1 find he 
has taken you an opera box, which is more than he did 


for Julia ; and asked the Dutchess of Ptarmiglian to 
present you.* 

” * But must I be presented, and go to the opera im- 
mediately ? Can we not be quiet for a short time, till 1 
get accustomed to London V 

‘ As quiet as you please. But, of course, there is hut 
one way of living for people who live in the world. What 
shall we do with ourselves, if we neither go into society 
nor receive it at home ? And how will you amuse your- 
self when 1 am engaged at my club, or some official din- 
ner V - 

** * I shall amuse myself by waiting till your return/ 
said Susan, smiling, ' it will be quite occupation enough ; 
and I hope to see a great deal of Julia. Do you forget 
what a kind letter your sister wrote me on our marrjiage 

** * Julia will contrive to make you forget it, if you at- 
tempt to wean her from society.* 

” * You arc thinking of her as Miss Hamilton. But as 
attached as she is to Mr. 'J'ottenhdm ” 

“ * You are thinking of her as Miss Plamilton,” cried 
Augustus, laughing. ' Julia is at heart a lake, and on 
that very account she and Tottenham suit each other 
precisely * 

“ ‘ But y on will be a great deal with me V inquired 
Susan, looking anxiously at her husband. 

** * I Ahall be constantly with you ; unless when I have 
engagements in town, one has always some ungageuient 
or other .* 

“ ' But shall we not reside someiimfs in the country V 

** * Of course, we shali pasS our autumns at Weald. 
You will then I>e near your inotlier and !U-.*er ; and my 
father has his house full of company, so that we shall 
never be bored.’ 

** * That will be delightful !’ said Susan, in a dejected 
tone.” 

They go to town, and the bride is ushered into her new- 
ly and splendidly furin<died apartments in lu r f.>tlicr-in- 
law’s house. Her indifference to the show surprises Lord 
Laxmgton. He ” did not perceive that while apparent- 
ly gazing upon the Dresden frame of her glas.s, she was 
engrossed by the reflection it served to convey to hei‘<^yes 
of her husband’s remote figure ; Augustus having loitered 
Ixdiind in the ante-room, to hurry through the contents of 
a handful of letters, which awaited hU aiiival in town. 
What could constitute their pressing urgency I — riioy 
could not be letters of business ; for the vvhftlu of his debts 
had been discharged by his father on bis marriage. I n- 
stead of welcoming her to the room in which so much of 
their future life must pass together, ho was, therefoip, 
actually smiling over idle notes of congratulation or invi- 
tation ! 

“ But the billets were soon finished and thrust into bis 
pocket : and Augustus made his appearance, as full of 
giatitude and enthusiasm, as his father could desire ; to 
enlarge upon Lord Laxington’s generosities, and point 
out to his wife’s admiration the care with which her fa- 
vourite books and music had been collected, her conser- 
vatory furnished, and a door of communication opened be- 
tween her diessing-Toom and that devoted to his own use. 
Poor Susan was, perhaps, of opinion, that she should have 
been more comfortahhs, more at her ease, surrounded by 
a degree of simplicity consonant with her early habits ; 
hilt, as her husband seemed anxious to force upon her ad- 
miration the damask and gilding, bronze and ormoulu, 
mother-o’-pearl and mosaic, which adorned her boudoir 
she was liberal in her applause. Lord Laxington quitted 
the room ere the thanks of Augustus and his wife were 
half exhausted. 

* And, 80 , Susy, my father is actually going to make a 
pet of you ?' cried young Hamilton, throwing himself on 
the sofa, aud bursting into laughter, as soon as the dour 
was fairly closed on Lord Laxingtou. ** Fu it ridicule 
ce cher Papa !’* — When we men get into our second 
childhood, it is amazing what is vocation we display for 
the toy-shop !’ 

” * It is very kind in him to have taken so much pains 
for my accomodation/ said Susan, painfully sianled by 
her husband’s sudden chj^nge of tone, from the cordiality 
assumed during Lord Ldxington’s prasence.’ 

” ' Kind ? — You will learn to kij|||^ him better, one of 
these days ! Not an el) of brocad^not an inch of rose- 
wood, — was placed iicre on our jj^ount !* 

“ ‘ The furniture is new/ atlfhed Mrs. Hamilton, look- 
ing round, somewhat bewildmd. 

‘ New as yourself, my little wife, who have much 
ground to go over before you discover that ail my father’s 
proceodiogs are directed to the approbation oi that great 
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ffil de bteuf'-^the eye of the world ! You and I have as 
] ittle to thank him for, in these baubles, as the king his 
ttarliaineal for the paraphernalia of a coronation ! But 
ii'importe ! It is something to find the Chancellor of our 
Exchequer in a good humour. • • * • 

The following morning Augustus w&s looking over 
* the collec'iion of great naiues on the cards lelt in Spring 
(jardeus, by way of recognition of the visilability of 
Lord Laxingtons daughier-in-Uw. ' You must take 
care, love, tliat all these people's cards arc retuined ; 
affd it shall b.' my task to make vou acquainted with those 
i really wish you to know. With my father’s political 
a-,-soeiates an^ their fatiiiliet, you must, of course, bo in- 
timate ; many of iliem, by the way, being the last women 
111 the world I could .present to your notice.' 

*• ‘ I'lien why mint [ i' 

' licca iie you will he constantly thrown into their 
society. Parly influence U paramount even to the grand 
do;{'»ia of exc iuMivisui. The lorios are accustomed to 
stani shoulder to shoulder, and sink or swim together.’ 

" ‘ But surely you are no great politician 1 I have 
Ii<‘ard you speak so scornliilly of parlies and party-men V 
' In the abstract ! But you s-icli a little goose as 
to be ignorant that party is our rock of anchorage I that 
we live by oflfee, and starve by defeat J that we cxwt only 
by .Uong pull, a stroi» pull and a pull altogether 1” 

“ Susan heaid only the first part of the suiiteiice. There 
was something in the words ‘ live or starve,’ vviuch sceiied 
*0 casta gloom upon the gaudy trjyjpingsol theapaitmiints. 
Slie looked round her with a glance tlv.it interred, 

‘ bliould we not be h ippier, poor and independent, than 
in splen lid bondage such as this V 

But Augustus saw nothing of the glance or lU infer- 
ence. He was watching out of the window a fight be- 
tween two ragged boys in Bird-cage walk. Had he even 
seenind comprehended it, his reply would have been 
unequivocally negative. He had nevor been cither pour 
or independent. He had no experience iii such matters. 
His political letters weie second nature to hiiii. He was 
a fox wilhuut a tail ; but the appenJ.ige liad been missing 
since Ins birth; he had hc'ii lired in the traMimeh ol 
olficial life, jint as the coachman’* ‘•on is biougiit up a, 
stable boy. lie looked upon parties and politics as a 
mode or ceremonial ot civilized lii'e ; and upon omce as a 
ilniig ilevised by potentates to enjoy then services ol plate 
and opera-boxes. 

“ ‘ 1 am going to the Travellers* for an hour or two, 
said he, — (the fight having ended in one ot the sturdy 
Iiitlc vagabond's being CfUried senseless and blccthng Iroiii 
the field of action !) ‘ Will you drive with me by and by ? 

1 will order the piiaetoa at live, and vve can take a turn 
111 the park.’ , , 

“ But although poor Susan thankfully accepted the 
proposal, It struck h«'r {iiciv as he called her!) when 
Augustus had quilted the room, lh.it, between the iiours 
ol twelve and five, thee was leisuie for something more 
than a lounge at the rravellers'. * i i- r 

“ Unfortunately Mrs. llainiltou was not in the habit of 
being alone. She misses the society ol her afiectioiiate 
and intellectual sister; and now she had no longer Marcia 
to talk to,— no! Ifot even by letter, witli the unreaeivc 
which alone makes eoriespondciice a substitute for nearer 
inlercour.‘fe. Tor want of better amusement duiing their 
tciii, Aiigusluit had contiacted a habit ot reading ail her 
swtci ’s It Iters ; and Susan was checked in coniincntinjr 
upon her new hoii-e or dwelling upon remini.scence.s of 
li^r ol.l, lest Marcia’s reply s.iould contain observations 
oil'cnsive lo the jealousy or provoc.Uivc of the ridicule of 
IvM husband, ilamlltun was apt to laugh at what he con- 
.'si'lered the dightine''S and romance ol Miss Berkeley s 
character, and to express his ainnzemeut ai tiwtpauche^ 
tiip.uh de cit’.itr exchanged between two sisters loving each 
other with a degiee of afTcction, such as his lukewarm 
feelings towards Mrs. Tottenham, and those of Julia m 
return, aflTorded him no precedent to coinprcneud. He 
regarded every thmg as(=*xaggeiMted and ridiculous which 
exceeded the barriers of ice, elected by the exclusives as 
a safe guard to their arctic circle. 

***** 

“ There were many things in her new mode of life, 
which an uncorrupted nature pointed out as inconsistent 
and objectionable. So little was Mrs. Hamilton habituat- 
ed to the details of public sendee, that she could not help 
attaching a degree of meanness lo the prodigality • with 
which public money and public agents were rendered sub- 
servient to the rise and convenience of those who are them- 
selves the servants of the public, in a higher capacity. 


Her father indeed, had eaten the bread of the country,— 
and her mother was still its pcitoiotier. But the fate#of 
the gallaqt Clement sanctified th| grifht. 

it was not so with the liamiltAs and Tottenham^, 
and twenty families of their party. V^ome were paid for 
doing nothing; ; many, for doing verjk little; cerUid 
of her new friends who were in the habit of j^oceeding 
from a Ute breakfast to the r various offices, and quitting 
them at three o’clock, to tike a turn in j>t. Jame^^’s street, 
or to lounge in the purlieu’s of the house, on the chance 
of a division, were everlastingly coinplaining of the severity 
of the duties, aii'j grumbling for the arrival of the recess. 
The most over-tasxed weaver of Spiial -fields, could not 
sigh more repiiiingly ovli liis loom, for change of air, and 
relaxaUon of labour ! William Tottenham ani^Augustiis, 
commissioners of a lottery which had ceased to exist, and 
clerks to an office which had never existed, were liberally 
rcmuiieidtc t as deputies in a sinecure place, tlio local 
habitation of which was a mysiciy even to their principal, 
yet they threw away theprocceis with as much piide and 
ostentation, as if they had been lionestly earned ; and very 
often did Susan shudder, on hearing them tin the wanton- 
ness of their prosperity, curse tlie people — Mhe damned 
people, — the besotted blackguaid people,’ — }>y tiie sweat 
of whose brows, their own lei'>ure was scirured. * 

“ Another circumstance which appeared unaccountabli, 
was the pueiite nature ol Hie conveisatiori cunent among 
these eminent pel Hoimges by whom sh'> was suirounded. 
She had been staiiled, even at Weald-paik, bv the ex- 
treme levity of men whose iiames wtie of historical im- 
portance, and who..e opinion- ot historical wei,;hf. But 
at Weald, the Marquis of Slieiland and his parasity, the 
pompous Earl ot 'J'otteiiham, and Lord Tolteniiam’.s pa- 
rasite, tile Right Honorable George, — and the Right 
Honourable Gcoiges paiasite, Mr. Sccietary Varden, 
w'erc supposed to be plaving holiday ; and ha.l thmr pii- 
vilege of private life to plead in extenuation of their bad 
puns, their dirty stories, their scandalous anecdotes, their 
ui-hy-washy chit-chat. A somewhat comprehensivo 
adoption of the Tloraiian precept was pardonable. 

“In London, on the contrary, within a btooe’s throw of 
the Trua-iiiy,— within oratmn-pitcli of Ralafe-yard,— 
within sight of Weslmmister-tiall, of lTe,stwi«».sff?r-i46*;ey, 
It struck her that they might to maintain riie odour of 
ofliciality : lliJt their counsel should neclose as a despatch 
box, — correct . 1 - the ilraughi ol a cliancoiv bill, —strong 
as ,i miiii'-terial rnajonly. TiK-y appealed at Loid 1^,* x- 
ington’s table, with all the blushing honours of tlie lb ivy 
Council thick upon them,— with the bieilh of in.ije'ty 
ill their nostrils,— with the cracking of the door of me 
cabinet lingering in their earn ; or wiili ilie cheers of their 
packed jury,— the house, still louder and .still more pnr- 
te lions. Vet the graver the crisis, the more trifling llieir 
discourse. 

Her wearisome mode of life is something relieved by the 
return of her lively brother. Sir Ed waul Berkeley, from 
his travels, who frigliteris her jnto a fainting fit by the 
suddenness of his gieeting, and wonders ut the tinc-lady- 
i:>m of his reception ; and has a diead of being treated 
* like a quarto with plates.’ 

The leturn of .Sir Edward bring.s his mother and elder 
sister to town, and while there, Lady Berkeley ccntrivcs 
just to frighten her daughter into a slight fit of jealousy, 
by vague inuendoes. Her husband perceives the state of 
tlie case, and busies himself to counteract the motheTs 
half sighted discernment. Berkeleys were to leave town 
in a week;— and during that week he was constantly 
by i^usan’s side . * 

“ • See, my dear mother, how needless were your 

alarms,’ she whispered^on taking leave of Lady B 

while Augustus was taking a few parting curnmi.S!iions 
from Sir Edward ; — * Augustus has not been half an hour 
awayfiom me for the last six days.’ 

“ ' Ahl my dear child!’ you know but little of the 
world !’ ejaculated Lady Berkeley, mournfully shaking . 
her head as she embraced her. And long after henno- 
ther's departuie that portentous gesture disturbed tho 
peace of mind of Mrs. llamiliun. 

“ A political conference, of a secret nature, between 
the delegates of the Oieac Powers, was about to take 
place at Baden, and J.ord Laxington was to represent 
the iutcreHts of England : consequently, lh| most courtly 
of court physicians recoinnnended the waters of Baden lor 
Susan’s impaired health, and Lord jjixington kindly con- 
sented to accompany iiis amiable daughter-in-faw ami 
tiiiis, unconsciously, the gentle Susan was made a scape- 
goat to the intrigii^.s of a cabal of politicians. Meanwhile 
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th« III oflliri* were in full flower. There could not 
b%;i stronirer tribute to f.he stability of the party than 
Aii^'iistu'i llaiiiillfirn’sLccoptance ofa subordinatu appoint- 
ment. AuRiistiis — tni haad<K)me, successful, self-reliant 
Auf*ustus, who had/aid of his marria^ as Mazarin of a 
place he once bestos/ed, that ' it had rendered hundreds 
disconten^d, and one ungrateful.' Augustus, who fan- 
cied that his appearance in the bow-window at White’s, 
was the spell ol f^emntion that attracted female eye 
towards that cabinet of curiosities — \ui;ustus, who fore- 
bore to enter the pit of the opera durinR one of Pasta's 
favorite aii*^, lest he should distract the attention of the 
audience- 'Augustus, who felt conscious thatheowedas 
much to liiiiwelt as some men artri'ools enough to imagine 
they owe fu'. ir country— Au^i/st«.s had, at length, consent- 
ed (o do some service to ilie state, which had acted as 
cashier to his family throughout two generutioii'* ! 

'* 7t was impossible, however for any man to entertain 
a higher sense of his own condescension ! Instead of com- 
passionating Susnn’s disappointment in quilting England 
(when she had expected to pass a quiet autumn at their 
home in the country L he did iiotiiiiig hut point out the 
sacrifice he was making in loMug the shooting season at 
_Weald. Instead oC lamenting her fatigue iri so long a 
journey, lit sneh a time, he did nothing hut enlarge on the 
Hj;xaiioii of travelling in Lord Laxinclon’s company, and 
luiuig ohlig^'d fo give np fii-. ? at Paris to courtiership 
and St. rii'iid, iii'^sad of the saloon and the opera. lie 
miarri'T 'd v.)*h t’ e nnd-', the inn**, the weather; and by 
the tipic i.h v siniveil at Itaden, the force of ill-humour 
ru.ild no furth-T go.’ 

“ That his wife, to whom the place was new, should 
find dnything to admire in its pii'inr»*squo site and romantic 
sconerv, was an unpardonahlc ofT -rice — there was not a 
Bjul worth speaking to left at the baths- 

** At breakfast, a day or two after tlieir arrival,, in the 
midst of complaints of the cold and desertion of the place, 
Augustus cxolaims, ‘ By the way, who wore those showy- 
looking KnglLsh people who bowed to you yesterday as 
we vveie returning from onr ride?’ 

" * The Burtonshaws, redations of the Manglpses, w'ho 
spent a week every year at Laxingtou — I know very little 
of them.’ 

“ ‘ Pray do not aspire to improve the acquaintance. I 
never saw more flagrant people* If theieis a thing 1 
abhor, it is a family of over-dnssed, under-hred English, 
on the Continent ; not knowing wliat they would be at 
and staring their eyes out in wonder at every thing every 
body else is at! blazing in front of all the theatres — at- 
tracting attention in all the public w.alks — and acting 

Milor Anglais,” to the amusement of foreigners, and tlie 
disgust of their own countrymen ' ' 

” * The Burtonshaws appear to be very harmless people. 
I belie\T they made their fortune in India. 

** * Never mind where they made it ; but, for God's 
sake, do not bring them down in judgment upon mv 
father! he hates all that sort of thing even more than I 
do.' 

“ * Ties (lames Anplaises qui se present ent pour Madame!' 
said .TjotiI Laxingloii’s valet, throwing open the door, in 
the belief that visitors who made their appeal anco at 
breakfast lime, must be on very familiar terms with the 
family. 

\ ' Et qui done V cried AuguBiust, with a presentiment 
of the impending calamity. 

(Tne dameetdes demoiselles de Birtanrha, 

“ And in walked the “flagrant” people whom the 
fastirjious Hamilton had just denounced as inadmissible. 

From the Burtonshaws Susan learns that her sister is 
about to be married to Bernard Forbes, formerly a suitor 
of he,r own. and now becoming prominent in his profession 
the law. Marcia had long been attached to his worth, 
and the acquisition of the sister amply consoles him for 
' the loss of the other. From Baden the Hamiltons remove 
to Vienna, where they meet with the Cadogans. Cadogan 
is a catholic, a very ‘ gentlemanly' man, i. c. a cold, 
iriegdrable, servile formalist. Mrs. Cadogan was a school 
friend of Susgn's, and is now an artful intriguing woman ; 
ruling her fansband, while he believes her his slave by 
playing upon his foible of perverse wilfulness ; and 
deceiving Susan while she appears her sinccrest friend. 
Mrs. Hamilton is overjoyed at the idea of seeing a com- 
patriot, an oldTriend, a woman l Her joy is soon damped by 
mysterious hints in a letUir of Marcig’si^ regretting her 
intimacy wiUi Mrs. Cadogan. Augustttti obtains a sight 
of the letter, and his futy t^OWs poor Sueaainto an alarm 
that causes the premature birth or a sickly child. During 


her illness she gratefully accept^* the services of Mrs. 
Cadogan, for she does not yet understand all that'is meant, 
not even by her husband's pbrensy. As soon as the 
invalid is sufficiently recovered they return to England, 
and are taken into the royal household, flamilton sets 
himself tooth and nail to curry favour with his royal mas- 
ter. 

Bold as were Augustus Hamilton's profession of inde- 
pendence in private society, he was too well aware of the 
uncertain tenure of his father's furtiine.s, not to have re- 
solved to effect, at almost any sacrifice, a more solid pro- 
vision fur himself. lie would not, of coarse, do :invl!iing 
contrary to the code of polite honour— nothing ‘ ungentle- 
manly' — nothing calculated to get him black-bnlled at a 
club, or stigmatized in thccoteries. But to perfori/i the ko- 
tou of courtiership, in common with the highest and niigliti- 
esl, was no offence either against himself or society : — to 
run the race of lying or equivocation with a Duke, could 
be no disgrace. To .swear that the Virginia Water (like 
the Teronis of the ancients) was composed of one part 
water and three parts fishes, was no reproach — except to 
the individual who believed ! To protest that Corregio’s 
‘ Notte,’ or Rapine Es * Madonna della redia* were vapid 
in comp.arison with Rembrandt’s * I..ady with the fan, ^ or 
Gerard Douw’s * Woman peeling turnips,’ might ba an 
error in judgment ; — to prefer Lawrence the finiiril to 
Vandyke the courtly, or Oginski's Polonaise to Beethoven’s 
syinpiioTiies, could only be a r.iuU of taste. 

Ilnnnltun loses his niaktpr, iuid Sunn her weakly babe 
about the ‘iamc tune. \V^I li nn the roijr^h accedes to the 
throne, and his hearty mannei’s conciliate the discontented. 
“ It was a long time since a king had met them face to 
face. The rUintr generation were glad to ascertain that 
the crown was not worn by a liippoKriff, and his niajestv, 
bred in a profe-siou too ciitical in its vicissitudes to deal 
in the etiquettes of lifi — and at present unlearnefl in the 
precept delivered to Louis X V. by his chancellor, that 
“ Kings themselves are but ceremonies,” — was well satis- 
fied to set ilicir minds at re.st. A female court, too, was, 
foi the first time, for m?my years, established ; and the 
world begun to talk of King George and Queen Charlotte ; 
audio fanev, they had retiograded to those “ good old 
times,*' which ended in the riots of Eighty and the Ameri- 
can war. 

Atlhis time, Mrs. Cadogan presents her husband with 
an lieir, that is, however, no son of his. While she is still 
in confinement, amd ere Susan has yet quite recovered 
from the shock of losing her own poor boy, Mrs. Hamilton 
pays her a visit. 

“ A yet severer retribution was in store foi her.— She 
knewoflMrs, Harniltoii’s loss, and wa.s almost glad that 
it would secure her own sick room from her presence ; 
when one morning early, in her couvalc«ccnce, as she lay 
on her sofa, near an open window, enjoying the delicious 
balminess of the summer atmosphere, tnedoorof her dress- 
ing-room was gently opened, and Susan, quiet and unan- 
nounced, stole in. (’aroliiie would have given worlds to 
evade the visit. . But tlieie she was, chained to her couch, 
without even a bell at her disposal , and when Mrs. ILunil- 
ton put aside her mourning veil, and heut over hei with a 
kind, womanly ki.^s, a sudden flush of fff/er s'^emedfo per- 
v.ide the frame of the delinquent. — A tear was on her face, 
that had fallen from Susan's ; and it scorched her like a 
a drop of liquid fire. 

“While taking a solitary morning drive in the neigh- 
bourhood of Everleigh, Mrs. Hamilton had suddenly 
found courage to attempt the visit ; Marcia, who had 
constantly assured her that she had not strength for such 
an effort, being detained at home, writing letters to her 
husband. 

“ ‘ I have been very unhappy since we parted,* said 
she, in the simplicity of grief, * very unhappy ; but. for 
the sake of Augustus, must learn to overcome niy afflic- 
tion.' 

“ * You have so many remaining sources of happiness,' 
observed Mrs. Cadogan, in a low vo^ce ; but she could 
not finish her sentence. 

“ * We have all sources of happiness, if we knew how 
to render them available,' said Susan, sighing. ' But* 
some.are fated to deeper afflictions than others ; some to 
brighter fortunes. — Yourself, dear Caroline !— How your 
career has prospered ! — with every thing against you in 
the onset of life, how completely have all your desires 
been^ realized! — With health — with fortune— with an 
adonng hushandr-beautiful children— affectionate friends ^ 
— how happy yon are 1 Do not think me despicable, if 
1 own 1 think you an object of envy !’ 
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“ What would not Caroline have given for the entrance 
of her husband, or of a servant, to silence tho ill-timed 
enthusiasm of her friend ? 

“ ‘ You must show me your little boy,* resumed Mrs. 
Hamilton, after a long and painful pause. 

«» * yo — no 1’ cried Caroline, with uncontroulable emo- 
tion, ' The sight of a child would be too painful to you.* 

“ ‘ You know not,' said Susan, with a quivering lip, 
‘ how well I can subdue my feelings. 1 must see child- 
ren— I must accustom myself to see them without emo- 
tion ; — with wliose can 1 better commence my hard les- 
son, than with yours? — You, who are so kind a friend, 
v^tll show so inucii indulgence to my weakness,' 

‘ I cannot — I— 1 ' 

** * Nay, dear Caroline ! — Believe me to be the best 
jndp.R of my own feelings! Do you know, 1 fancy it 
would even soothe me to hold a child again in my arms !* 

“ ‘ Not yet ! — you must excuse me !’ faltered Mrs. 
Cailogan, her heart beating more quickly with emotion 
til in she had fancied it would ever beat again. Blither 
will was not to be consulted. The head-nurse, pioudof 
toe heir of Kverleigh, or desirous to exhibit to a visitor 
the inagniiicent lace of its cockade, thought proper to 
parade her charge, uncalled lor, into the room; without 
dreaming that the deep mourning of the lady-guest had 
any reference to a loss rendering its presence disagree- 
able. 


" ‘ See, ma’am, ! eiiod the old lady, approaching Mrs. 
Hamilton* without regard to the prohibitions of her mis- 
tress. ‘See what a beautifuf pair of hazel cye.s '—Just 
the very moral of his papa — preiiy dear ! — Lord bless 
you, ma'am, 1 nursed Mr. Cadogan himself,^ ma'am, 
when he was’nt no bigger tjian ibis picity dailing ; and 
lie was as like this baby, he was, as two drops of water.' 

But another resemblance was sickening in the very 
heart of Susan ! — her own lost child seemed to rise before 
her eye^. 

“ * Ah ! Caroline I' said she, seizing the cold hand of 
Mrs. Cadogan, and motioning to tlio nurse to lake away 
the little boy. ‘You were light ! Forgive me I — 1 shall 
love your boy very much some day or other, I have long 
intended to ask you to let it he my god-child. 

“‘My dear Mrs, Hamilton, von do ns too much ho- 
nour !’ exclaimed C'adogan, who had entered unperceived, 
the door opened by the departing nur.^o. ‘ Nothing will* 
give gi eater pleasure to Mrs. Cadogan and myself. You 
must persuade my fiicnd Hamilton to take his share in 
your duties. Give mv hiad rcgaids to him, and ' 

“ * No !’said Mr. Cadogan, faintly. ‘ I wish — I rather 
intend — I ’ She stopped short, 

“ * In a word, my dear, have you formed any engage- 
ments on the subject, and with whom ? 

“ ‘ Not exactly — but — ’ 

“ ‘ My dear Caroline, pray allow me to arrange these 
matters without your interference '* cried Cadogan, set- 
tling his chin in his cravat. * These arc points 1 decide 
for myself. Supposing we call the little fellow A ugustu.s 
my dear Mrs. iJamil ton,' he persisted, too full of his heir 
to notice the agitation of his wife; and knowing that, as 
the llamiltons' child had been christened ‘ Clement,' the 
name would prpducc no painful associations. 

“ ‘ As you please !’ icplied Susan, overcome by the 
triumphant joyousness of his voice and manner. ‘ We will 
settle it another time.' 

“ ' Good ! 1 will write a line to my friend Hamilton, 
it will be better, perhaps, that the compliment of the re- 
quest should come from me. Are you going, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton ? — Allow me to take you to your carriage.' 

‘“ Good bye, Caroline,' said Susan in a tremulous voice, 
as she quitted the room. ‘ 1 shall see you again very short- 
ly** 

“* I trust not— -T devoutly trust not!' ejaculated the 
conscience-struck Mrs. Cadogan, when they were gone, 
and she found herself alone. ‘ Such struggles, often re- 
peated, would destroy me.' 

At length the Tories go out of office. This is a destruc- 
tive blow to Augustus Hamilton. While he is absent, 
during one of the riote that took place about that period, 
his wife, anxious to discover bis engagements, that she may 
form some conjecture regarding bis safety, locks over 
certainof his letters ; among them is one firom Caroline 
Cadogan ! Out of power, and unable to satisfy the de- 
mands of his dependents, a vindictive servant soon after 
publishes the connection to tbe world. Augustus is mor- 
tally wounded in a duel with the formalise Cadogan while 
his unsuspecting wife is kept in ignorance of bis danger till 
after his death, to preserve her from the horrors of his 


death-bed violences. After the death of her husband, she 
devotes herself to the care of her father-in-law, the fallen, 
disappointed, penitent Lonl X^axington ; and when again 
his dentil leaves her without a piatedlor, she gives her 
hand to the Maiquis Clancastare, ^rd Laxington's ward, 
an accomplished, and intelligent %nuDg nobleraan', wi'o 
like Apollo, though possessed of ev^y attraction, had imt; 
hitherto proved very attractive to the ladies, £ving been 
successively refused by Julia Hamilton and Marcia Berke- 
ley. He is too good for the former, ni^ exalted enough for 
the latter; but just suited to the gentle Susan, whom we 
are glad to leave at last in congenial company. 


LF.GEi>ft)S OF IIIELAND. 

fProm the third number (just published) of “ liriyi and Lo- 
gends of iriotiH Nutioiis," a welcome montlily publication ; 
which uii^icasos m value as it proceeds. The present nii mb r 
contains 8fW''ral original communications from Mr. Croftuu 
Cooker and others.] 

MIN’D YOU a OWN FAUI.TS. 

. A gentleman riding along the road, passed by a knock, 
(‘A held of furze) in wlncli a man was htubbing ; niid for 
every '•tioke he gave wilh his hoe, ho cried amt in a lo- 
pioachfiil tone, ‘ Oh ' Adam'' The geiitleinan st-imied 
his horse, and railing the labourer to him, iuq'iiie(fflhe 
reason of his saying ‘ Oh ! Adam !’ 

‘ Why, ple.i-e yonr honoui,' stud the man, ' only for 
Adam L would have no occa>ioii to hibour at all ; had he 
and Kve been less cuiious, none of us need earn our 
biead ill the sweat of our brow.’ 

‘ Veiy good,’ said tbe gentleman ; * call at my house to 
morrow.* 

The man waited on him the next day, and the gentlf*- 
mun took him into a splendid apartment, adioiniru; a ino^t 
beautifiil gaidcn, and asked him would he wi<4h to livo 
there? I’lie son of Adam replied in the affirmative. 

‘ Very well,' said the gentleman, ‘ you shall want for no- 
thing. Ill onkfa. St, dinner, nnd «upi)cr of the choicest 
viaiuis, shall be laid !>• fore you every day, and you miiy 
amuse vonrselt in the garden whenever you please. But 
blind >ou aie to enjoy all this on one condition, that you 
look not under the pewter plate that lies on the table.' 

Tbe man w.as overjoyed at liis good fortune, and thought 
that there w.is little fear of his forfeiting it by looking 
under the pewter plate. In a week or two, however, lie 
giew eurious to I now what could he under the plate which 
ho was prohibiteil from seeing. Perhaps a jewel of inesti- 
mable value, and perhaps nothing at all. One day, when 
no person was present, he tlioughthe would take a p(‘ep 
—there could be no harm in it— no one would know it; 
and accordingly, he raised the forbidden plate— when lo ! a 
little mouse jumped from under it ; he quickly laid it 
down again, but his doom was scab'd. Begone to your 
hoeing,' said the gentleman next day, * and cry <)!i ! 
Adam ! no more, since like him, you have lost a paradise 
by disobedience.’ 

Tirr iiosn thk im.atls went. 

At some distance from Castle J'aylor, in the country of 
Galway, is a round fnit called the Palace of Dunderlass, 
where it is ^aid (joora, king of Connaught, resided ; there 
is not, however, the least vestige of any dwelling place; 
this palace was near a celebrated city called Adralian. 

It IS now but a village ; tradition, however, menuons it to 
have been formerly very extensive. If the road, leading 
to the town, can enable us to form any idea of its extent, 
the rnmains of (hat which led to thi.-, would iiidui^ us to 
believe that it was twice larger tliap the present road ; 
except that theic was an avenue of trees planted on each 
side, it is not easy to determine to what use it was convert- 
ed. This road is called in Irish, Boherlan da naa mins — 
the road the plates went; and the story from which the 
name originated is odd enough. 

Bilim Maedaugh, the king's brother, had retired to the 
mountains, to pray with a friar : when they had remained 
two days there, the ^ar was not so much occupied by 
devotion, but )je felt the grumblings of his stomach, Irom 
time to time ; this made him murmur, and be said to the 
saint, “ 1 beg your Saintship's pardon, but 1 believe you 
brought me here to die of hunger ; your brother Goora 
gives a feast to hb court to-day : 1 had rather be there 
than here.” - 

“ Oh ! man of little faith," replied the Saint, “ do youb 
think 1 brought you here to die of hunger?" And he 
immediately began to pray more fervently than ever. 
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On a Huddtu the friar was aj^reeably surpribed to see an 
exi clit nt dinner before him. And when King Goora and 
hi^nobles rttiirned from tfunting, very hungry, they were 
vetv inucti siuipiAed it seeing their plates and iables fly 
away' On this ocqphion, thev did what every person 
mi,.litdo who siw hi/diiini r flv away , the cook with his 
hpii, the rvants an£ grooms, the dogs and cats, accoinpa* 
nitd the king and his court, either on foot or horseback, 
and I an as fast as they could after the plates. 

Ihe dinner, however, arrived ad entire ^quarter of an 
hour before them, and the friar, who had jusi begun to 
«ali>fy his appetite was terrified at seeing such a crowd 
ready tosnati h the bit from his mouth He complained 
to the saiiit again, telling him it were better to give him 
nothing to e it, than to get him knocked on the head by 
the liiingy'dtAendants ot the court of Goora. 

** Ob, II an of little faith,” said the saint, let them 
come * ] hey soon arrived, and when they got within 

thirty paces ot the friar, the saint put them in the most 
di gree ible situation any decent people can be in im 
made their feet stick to the rock, and obliged them to look 
on at the friar's repast. 

I hey still Khew in the rock the maiks of the hordes' hoofs, 
of the men, dogs, htc., and even of the lances whicli were 
ilso stuck in the rock, for fear they should take it in their 
heads to throw them at the fiiar A*« these nnrks are visi- 
there can be no doubt of the tmth of the stoty, and 
sincp thi« time, the roid has bceu and is still called, ** Ihe 
tom thepiateit went ” 

01, nighty f.aiQt. Micdiiigh adds the iianitor a 
French gentleman, whom the revolution had compelhd 
toei V ^rate and who wandered through the LTniUd King 
doms, recording bis adventures witli Ins national gaiety —a 
giiety by which touches of true pitlioh can be alone con 
veyel, ** Oh, mighty Sunt Maidaugh, how mudi I 
siiouldf be obliged to vour ssintship if you I'c gned to 
icpcat this miracle from time to tunc m fa\oui ot a pooi 
pilgrim like me ' ” 

THi. Wlb» WOMFN 01 MUNC RFT 

About two miles west of the city of J iinciirk is in 
inconsiderable rum, called Mungret 1 his rum is all tint 
remains of a monastic estiblishnmiit, siid to hive con 
tamed within its walls six chur^ics, and, exclusive of 
scholars, fifteen hundred monks 

Of these monks, five hundred wen leaimd preacher** 
->five hundred more wore so classed and divided as to 
support a full choir day and night— and the remai img hie 
hundred, being the ciders of the brothi rhood, devoted 
themselves to religiou ind charitable woi ks 

An anecdote 18 related ot tins pnoiv, which is worth 
preserving, because it gave iisi to a prove rlual expn asion, 
retained in the country to tlie present d i) , ' at* wi**e as the 
women of Mungret.’ 

A deputation was sent from the college at Cashel, to 
this famous seminary at Mungret, in ordir to tiy their 
skill in the languages. 1 he heads of the liouse of Mun- 
gret were somewhat alarmed, lest their sriiolarb should 
receive a defeat, and their reputation lie l(s>iencd— they 
therefore thought of a most humourous expedient to pre 
vent the contest, which nucceeded to their wishes They 
habited some ot their young students like women, and 
some of the monks like peasants, m wliu li dresses they 
walked a few miles to meet the sti angers at some distance 
from each othei . When the Cashel iirolessors approich- 
ed and asked any question about the distance of Mungret, 
or the time of day, they were constantly answered m 
Greek or Latin, which occasioned them to hold a con- 
ference, and determine not to expose themselves at a 
place, where even the women and peasants could speak 
Greek and LaUn. * 


Bsautipui Truth.— The bard in whose soul, from that 
soul’s infiiinity, the genius of poetry is not strong or 
softy enough to sustain him in tiie sphere of perpetual 
peace and brightness, may pensh by the insolence of 
pride, and the poison of calumny, and the blows of un- 
sciupulous hostiliU, aod the clashinsrs of interest, and 
the neglect of tndifierence, and the i*gllision of his own 
suspectibility With the coldness of cold natures, and with 
the hardness of hard nature , but, even in perishing, he 
will see more aqd bettei things and powSis that destroy 
him, than they tnemselvea are conscious of and in the 
w*!!! rs ihat engulph hu dying hmhs wdJi^l the em- 
brances of the beautiful aod unmortsl Onmnss— 
fieposdory* 


DEAni OF MR. THOMAS PRINGLE. 

We regret to learn, by a letter received from London, 
that this amiable mm and gifted author died in that city 
on Friday last. M> Pringle brought himself early into 
notict, by the publication of several poetical effusions 
of intiinsic ment, and was connected with various liter- 
ary periodicals, which acquired not a little ol their cele- 
brity from the aid of his pen Among others of hu 
works we mtv mention * Teviotdale, and other poems.’ 
Lphemerides,* ‘ A\fni an Sketches, Kc. He was Lditflr 
of * Friendships Oflering,’ one of the ablest ol the 
Annuals, gnd he aUo distinguuhed hiOiself as Secretary to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, lo which ofliCe he laboured zeal- 
oiulv andeth lently in the cause ol humanity In* privTto 
lile, Mr. Piioglewa^ universally ro'ipected lor the suavity 
ol bisUaanneis, the probity of his conduct, and the unaffac t- 
ed goodne'sS of hi 3 heart. The intelligence ol hu death, 
wc ire sure, will be received throughout his native land, 
and generally wherever ho was knowp, with feelings of 
profound regret — 6cottfiuin, Dee. 27 


DLAIH OF MR. MALTHUS. 

(Fiom the Gieenock Intelligencer, January 3 ) 

I torn the London papers we learn that the celebrated 
Mr. Mil thus, whose theoneft urirding population h ive 
for many >ears excited sq muoli attention and lieen the 
subjects ul so much discussion, has paiu 'bedelitof ni 
ture Regarding the charactei and achieven nt*. ol this 
distinguished writer, the London Couiier says — 

He bail been extravagintly eulogized on the oik Kami, 
and most un]ustlv depreciated and misrepresented on the 
other Oci asionaily, perhip<« be carried hia spi ( illative 
notions to an excess , but in private life he w is the ge i- 
tlcst of bum in beings , and was as littb iiu line das in one 
could be to judge har*.hlv or unchanl'xblv of others 
1 here is much truth m his theory , but m »*onit m t inccs 
he wholly overlook! d, an I in others he did not^imki siifti 
cient illowincc lor the cm iimstanccs that co niter id hib 
priiiciplfs, and whi h, in most cases, go fai toieni r 
them pricticallv n ill ind lueffieient But, however de 
ftetive. Ins reseaiclus Inve done a ujcstdr il of >,ood, by 
cxcitiAd spiiit ol enquiry, sntl direi ting the puliiic at- 
tention to import int ficis an 1 I iws in a most inteu sting 
department of the nation il economy that had previously 
been mu( h nc^ler ted Mi M ilthus was much < steemrd 
by all who had tlu plc'i'«uie ot his at quaintancp He was 
aconxisteni good Whig, and was well entitled to, though 
he did not paiticipate in, the patronage of the late Govein- 
ment 

bllKRlDAN KNOWLES. 

A friend informs u** ( would we could disbelieve him) 
that private letters from New \ork bring the mournful in- 
telligence that this excellent poet and warm-hearted inde- 
pendent man has had a severe attick of paralysis These 
news will occasion wide ami sincere grief|^ It is not alone 
that the harp of the only tragic author otour day may be 
tor ever silent,— the buoyant spirit which no reverses could 
subdue -the generous spint which no acquaintance with 
the world could deaden— may be lost to us. Mr. Knowles’s 
exertions in this city for (he Irish Catholic schools, to 
which, poor man though he was, he for many year^ 
contributed annually £100, are but a type of the man — 
Olasi^ow 

f We find It state ’ in the Glasgow Liberator, of Decem- 
ber 27th, that there is no foundation for the above report. 
No authority, however, is given tor the latter statement.— 
Ed Enclishmsv] 

Mxf RUT Univi R8AL Mao AZiNfc.—'* Amongst other ar- 
ticles the First Number will contain; Whai has Lord 

WilIIAM BfcNTlNCK DONE FOR InDIA. — BsSAY OV DiNINO 

Out.— Black Boy Aiify; A peep at Harlequin Billy’s 
Bear and Badger Pity— The lifb op Erostratus —The 
M. P.*-^OaS18 — CURNIN S RbTIRINO FuNO F XAMlNkO— 
CoNIINVATlOV OP THE pARtSH SoUABBLF — labBENOAL 

Cavalry.— And Mverai short Articles and Poems of con- 
ttderable meittJ* 


and Purushid by M. Crow, at hif Indian 
PRC8S| No. \ A , Esplanade Row, Calcutta. 
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• UrtUlM) 

MTFU^Lqm ' 

PLAMIb TOB VtRBT! 

Tioiidi gtetiiei!^ trophtenBii 

Where i» «1 m liaurt ^ hM net WKred 
A slave, eh^u Itfsei to&ee 

Ana IS iqM SQione twyn free t 
T he eeldbjpiMjpre^i— A l^e has turn d 
The fhamtiu erlMre it buraed 

'V I* jB Lgndan 

People may talk of theit^einpr in love, of their 
foaqua^ and Subjection to Lm’s power, and that 
they whaKavaonce sincerely felt a drst love^ can 
never find room in thTeir hbart for a second They 
may do so, and they may still continue to t*ilk of 
their afiecbOQS being once fixed remaining always 
the same, but this, we Who have had some experi- 
ence in the tendiir passion affirm to be nothing else 
but humbug What man on earth who ever fell in 
love with some Angel more bright and beautiful 
than day, but has lovedjhimself, selfish fellow that 
he 18 , infiniteluj^tter tfinn he would have done all 
the Hounes of Paradise Talk of love forsooth in 
a fellow who watches a few hours in the street, u 
may be, for his mistress making her appearance, 
in order that he may steal one look, one ^icious 
glance of her No sooner does his inward man an- 
nounce to him that nature abhors a vacuum, than 
off he sets tp some eating house, and the thoughts 
of his divine apd lovely mistress are absorbed in 
the thoughts of a luxury enticing dinner But all 
this our readers may say is little or nothing to the 
purpose Oh Venus ' to think of the time when 
first we (eU tn fove , it is absolutely maddening 
Wo were their about fifteen, and having just left 
Bchoolp had begun tqi^ssume those puppy-like airs, 
which may bp observed daily m boys of greater 
growth It wotlld ddcidedly hfve been a treat to see 
US then, struttuig about as if we had breakfasted on 
the kitchen •poker, and looking all the while as 
pomppos as a turkey cock in a storm Did we 
meet any of pur female acquamtance m the street, 
we instantly reddened up tp the eyes, and we were 
in a complete fius^r as howese should make a 
polite bow to hl^ All things in readiness, our 
head shaken a htue in ordeir to render our Castor 
a little slack upon our fjkull, fingers fidgetUng to 
grasp the trim of it, and thus all ready we were in 
our own estimatUUl about to make the lady a most 
respectful to Opr inexpressible horror 

and inortiftei|mn, by carrjqpg pur head too Wgh, 
we made a falsh Step in the aud it qll 

we could do fio preserve oUr equ^niim end« keep 
ourselves front |Uteton|g.on our nose iq the ram 
Ihe iady attlto iweet* and lov4y 

creaturel hold% tp. 

prevent her from spowl||Ser pke^ ||pe by latighla 
mg outright But to thS^AngBl if our affsQtione, 
yfe commenced the wbtmplWfh 

sheepish business di qt a 

dancing school, <f 


tfl. New bBKlMl^No 


leg twisting gave oulg of gasmnp ladies and gen- 
tlemen It IS true we eeiud oe^ and that quite 
enough for purpose, f^B^CfoAmpows, we saw no 
reason that eonld make a felta# busy as 

a hatter, to kick up his hpoUdi^ a f^ey with a 
bunch of broom at its ^ln^^d^said donkey no 
doubt f insidenng that l»eiMj|i||y*airte veiy grace- 
ful gestures However ttsithsr here hor 

there, we had determined ffi leam dancing at a 
private class, because there were a muuber of big 
girls at it, whom we were od pP^ltee bound to 
escort home, and to^sqoiTe ill At tpdet gallant 
style imaginable Love 1 wa|j| || ill M bdd to make, 
and I nould have paid my two PfteSs anda^(MMer 
twice over, merely to have an Ppporfbnity of 
commencing the passions and ^ pleasure qf 
experiencing all the nice iensatiims 1 had eo 
often read of in novels and Pfiier bdoks. Hea* 
Yens I how my poor heart fluttetp'^llle first night 
I went there Mentally, 1 wae rmutmg ** that 
love was heaven, and heaven Wac and my 
whole soul was absorbed in tho idlpo'^pf cutting 
Idcks of lovely hair, and preC|in||Hmi to my 
bosom, and of kissing my fair oneWWtr u i tcor tiy 
her home I piimmed up my moutm^^udf'Spr& 
of shapes endeavouring to make it eg yatt and 
•plump as po8mbl%nay, so far did uiT tmmiMk of 
mind carry me, tbat I was about embviKdtyr kpd 
kissing a lamp post, which my imagmatipit Hid 
transformed into the object of my mfciicM tfye* 
tions In the midst of these delightfol revenee 8 
o’clock struck, and on I burned to the rooms, 
capsizing in my way a poorqldqnfeqliiletlyteking 
her way along the street I entalred» tkem was no 
body m the room but the professot, |M, ficliAar, 
screech, screeching away, and one or tWO^Ue boys 


iighest pitcn, and i veniy o 
staid damsel of 30 and opw»rdtyyi thm^ 1 
should most assuredly have Had iMm qu 

try hdw far a little agreeable edwimmtol would 
take with her I walked up and 4iMu w fUm 
assuming as easy a port and bepmig oa I CotiMr 
although 1 was all the me m a agitation, 

pulling up my elqrt collar, dryi^my fiuy 
through my hair, a^jbsting m^BilSlldherchKf,. 
one of the best 1 could get for at 

to have a small piece b^giug oiBidjMpockek 
and internally wishing 1 had smiiw 

looking glass with< 9 me^ I wu 8l||^|g Oppoifiw 
one of the windows dndeavoqiblg4|g(l!^^ metfna 
in my power to get a sight oz persop, 

and which by the byo waujwF uimvaihi^ 
when I heikd footsteps andHIfifia. vmces. My 
heart set Xgoiag pli^a-0W|Rd^as the dair 
lovely young creatures maae 
stead (n going up to them wm tbto sang AMd 1 
had kqeimd, my poUtuBB fonmalt bae. 


tlMm^ t 


MWta smiiB 
Proppouto 
ay metfna 
pm persop, 
^ unavaihi]^ 
vmcee. lay 
aa the daap 

snail 

fonmNf bae. 


^depamd lika a minAng mwiy I stood the 
veriest sheep that avp baafi, ktektag my ehint 
alternately and blttslnng hka a maiden at idm 
kbo^ not whht There were the pretty angeb 
titleebg qway among diemselyes at me, and ap- 
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^ parently eou^in^ a vast deal of merriment on the 
occasion. My shirt collar of which I had been to 
vain was hangiifg <f/er my neckcloth, weighed 
'f ^ down by the perepjrfation which was profusely 
pouring do^wn my cl^eks, and my hair with all its 
elegant cuKs hanging down my cheeks like so 
many cardlewicks or a baker’s ovenduster. At 
last the party were all collected and I Vas intro- 
duced by the professor to the jroung la^' with 
whom I was to fall so awfully and fearfully in 
^ love. But 1 must proceed to etperibe her, other- 
srise the ejory would not be the right thing, for 
'w&i ever hea’iPd of a )roung lady being introduced 
into a story without being overhawled “ in propria 
persona V* The girl, who was my partner, was as 
plump and unwieldy as a Dutchwoman or a milk- 
maid on a haystack, her hair which was adorned 
with abundance of combs and wire pms, looked 
like a well mixed composition of Train oil and red 
Ochre, her eyM were very pretty and seemed 
about the bize of riiie balls 60 to the pound, of 
that interesting and indefinable colour, between 
giey and green, though to my inexpressible un- 
easiness, 1 could not for the soul of me, say 
whether her oculars were bent on me or my next 
door neighbour. Her nose I could not well see 
owing to her optics, but I will recollect, that in 
the fervour el 'my early attachment I seriously 
meditated presenting her with a tooth brush. She 
was SiTaight as a \valkiiig stick, and her feet, her 
pretty feeti which were anything but small, looked 
as if the toes had cut each other’s acquamtance 
and were straggling here and there like the camp 
followers in the rear of a retreating army. Such 
was the divinity of my soul, who^jiand, boiiiething , 
like a fish-ladle [ was now gasping. What 
seemed a mosl unaccountable circuinsunce to me, 
was that T felt no agitation as 1 ought in strict 
rule to have done on such an interesting occasion, 
for all T could do, my hand would not tremble 
that is of itself, though the perspiration was 
oozing out at every pore like the courage of 
Bob Acres.* What could I do, 1 cudeavoured to 
set about it the best way I could, and though there 
was no necessity for my grasping her digits in 
such a way so soon, we being a side couple, never- 
thellsa I commenced shaking my hand a little, 
staring her all tlie time in the face to see how it 
would take. But she being occupied looking at the 
other couples did not mind it, and 1 getting bolder 
increased the shaking till her hand was going up 
' and down like the handle of a pump. Our turn 
came and off we set full tilt for the other side, but 
with indomitable perseverance 1 still retained her 
hand, by which means the other partjr had to call 
a halt half way. She gave a sudaen jerk tp sepa- 
rate hel hand from mine, and the consequence 
was, the mark of my nails was left in the lovely 
flesh. Methinks she did not look so amiable as 1 
pousetted, and determined to do the thing m style, 
iiV dancing the balance step 1 gave the lull Swing 
and kept balancing up and down like, the bar of a 
steam engi nn^l muekily however a set or two 
after, when jS^cing in foil the string of my 

E ump got MH^nd getting unaer my foot would 
ave sent mHmtwling at her feetprostrate before 
her charmf^^ST l^ng, scottictf rijjpii /brneni her, 
my bullet ofn'^ead came agipni^ ^ heavenly 
bosom with the shock of, a ratn, and 

away she went like chaff before the With 

her back to the flopc and face to ib and 
my hetfi coming against a stodi tnaJe^ the light 


• twinkle before me and my masticators shake in 
their sockets. How my beloved got to her feet I 
know not, but when 1 regained mv senses there 
she was before me with the look and attitude of a 
Pythoness, only a little leas dignified, while I, 
scratching or rather .rubbing my unfortunate pere- 
cranium, my eyes watering, stood quite dumb 
cowed and without a word to throw at a dog. 

It was a dreadful moment, not the tears * 
The lingering, lasting misery of years 
Could match that minute's anguish.'* 

At last all was over, and I wished to escort her 
home, but my fair Dulcinea would not allow it 
and so I was left to chew the cud of disappoint- 
ment as I best could. Next night 1 was very 
penitent, sighed frequently or rather groaned like 
a cow ill with the gout, or a pig with a parsnip in 
its throat, and turned up my eyes &ke a duck in 
thunder, or a cgalheaver at his devotions. For a 
long time all would not do. She was set on shew- 
ing her teeth, which I could have dispensed with 
on more accounts than one. I enmavoured to 
stammer forth an apology fo** my conduct the night 
before, but could get no further than being sorry for 
my shoe string breaking. This gave her an op- 
portunity to say she wished I had bit ken my 
head, which she did with a sort of grin, when 1, 
elated with this seeming glimpse of sunshine, seis- 
ed hold of her fist and applying it to my head bade 
her observe the protuberance ; but instead of apply- 
ing the balm of consolation to me, she saluted me 
with a blow on the face that made my cheeks tingle, 
and assume a ** celestial rosy red, love's proper 
hue, ** and it was only after repeated applications 
to my proboscis that I was convinced it was not 
streaming the purple element. Vous avez bien 
avaac^;,|| thought 1 to myself, while I put but a 
poor face on the matter. This however was unc- 
tion to her resentment, for now she laughed out- 
nght, and I, notwithstanding my visage was like a 
burning coal, was chirping away to produce some- 
thing like a simper. Things went on indifferently 
well after this, with the exception of nearly making 
a halter of her scarf and committing murder when 
allowed once to put it round her neck, and once or 
twice giving her shoes to the wrong servant I had 
often come to the resolution of making proposals, 
but could not screw my courage to the sticking 
point, and though I had a set speech prepared 
through the day, somehow or other it went out of 
my head at night, or I was about t6 commence 
with tlie middle of it and instead of beginning by 
declaring my passion and imploring her to have * 
pity 1 was very nearly beginning with the sup- 
port of our family.” 'This was terrible, and if I did 
not manage matters soon, the class would be 
knocked up withouts my having been engaged, a 
cousuinmation nOb at all to be wished and a thing 
not to be thought of. I at last got a confession all 
ready and conned over so often that 1 had it as 
perfect as '*the curfew toUe the knell of parting 
day,” Ac. Again and again did I go over it like a 
monk at his pater nosters. In fact to full was 1 of 
it, that at dinner when asked what I Would have, 1 
began with ** heavenly Angel” at last the eventful 
evening came; at every nanid of the dance I was 
repeating my grand •peceb', and I thought that 
every- one’e feet had been pointed by some 
watchmakere ^ elow^thne. iolong seemed the 
hOurik^ib passing. Ui^t^we set off. It was a 
beaudftti moonlight t,ni on pur way to the 

ffiir one's home, I askfa'her to go by the beach 
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to which she consented. As we went down one of 
the streets leading to it, though only a short dis- 
tance, I went over the confession an incredible 
number of times, and no sooner had we got to the 
beach, and a little way down than 1 popped on my 
marrow bones and ha^d commenced with ** hea- 
venly Angel.” The sand is very wet here said I 
getting up and nibbing the knees of my trowsers, 
^and without another word of explanation 1 kept 
hauling her away up to the dry sand. With one 
hand 1 kept hold of her's and with the other felt 
that^there were no stones where we were, on which 
I again came to an anchor, when just as 1 was about 
to begin I thought I saw some anik object moving 
near us, probably it might have been a boat, or 
sea weed, but my fancy construed it into some 
living thing .and with some trepidation I again 
began ‘'heavenly Angel, accept the devotion of* 
— what is that there ? exclaimed I half rising. Oh 
nothing said she. “ The devotion df a heart that — 
it’s coming here. It’s coming here again I bawled 
out; “here, where?” enquired she.” There ! " Non- 
sense;” "a heart” continued I “that has never 
failed in its” — affection for you I would have said, 
but at that moment it seSmed as if the object was 
getting close to us, for I had kept my eyes upon 
it, and not upon my adored, and springing to my 
feet, I roared out as lustily as ever roared a bull 
calf, and set od as if the devil was at my heels, 
leaving my partner “heavenly Angel” to find her 
way home as she might. 

** Oh ever thus from chihlhood’s hour 
I've seen tnj fondest hopes decay,” 

Tirhoot. Anp. 

BALLAD. 

She hath roses in her h.iir, 

And their hue is on iiei rheok ; ^ 

But the cankerworiri is there, 

In the heart that soon will break. 

Her robes are like the snow, 

And her skin, though lily white, 

Feels the hot fever’s glow 
That shall kill her, ere 'Us night' 

The Sybil’s glance can see 
A shroud across her brow ; — 

And o'er yon verdant lea, 

A troop of mourners go ; 

There are tears in every eye 
As It meets that dismal sight 
— Oh, coldly will she he, 

In her peaceful sleep to night' R. C. C. 

GUTHRIE'S COMMENTARIES. 

Gathri^s Commentaries on East Indian Patriotism 
and Philanthropy. 

Guthrie's Commentaries are not quite equal to 
Casar'sj but they are not discreditable to a young 
East Indian. They show considerable reading 
and a turn for reflection. There are some inac- 
curacies of style in the pages before us, but it 
would be servilU|no good purpose to dwell upon 
such matters. We believe that the young author 
is not just now in circumstances to support him- 
self without some kind of employment, which how. 
ever, it is flot^easy in these times to procure. As 
to literature, it is a beggarlvjirofession any where, 
and especially in India. We should think that 
this little pamphlet and the author’s previous pub- 
lication entitled an Essay on Genius ought to pave 
the way for him to some advancement. He pos- 
sesses talents ; and we have reakon to believe his 
moral character is in keeping with his intellectual 
acquirements. 


THE DEMON VISIT. 

Blaok •pintB\md 
• Red spirits snd pr* 

Mingle, mingle, ml 
You that mingle i 

Not very many ^rears ago, lived 'Baron Voa 
Artaveld, a Hanoverian Baron possessing more 
pride! than all the Hanoverian nobility put toge- 
ther ; and they, it is well known, are the jiroudest 
on the earth. In leaving him a pedigree of im- 
measurable length, his ancestors unfprtunately for- 
got to bequeath him a fortune along«Vlfh it. This 
was sorely felt by the Baron ; and his attenuated 
purse of guilders had many arduous struggles 
to maintain the honours of the Artaveld name. 
These unequal contests sometimes ruffled the na- 
tural placidity of our Baron's temper; but in the 
end his good nature always rose to the top, like 
oil surmounting the surface of water. In addition 
to the veneration in which he held his ancestors, 
and on which he grounded his own consequence, 
a strong predilection to the ghost stories in ^lich 
his country abounded, had taken a strange pos. 
session of his mind. From listening long and 
frequently to the history of demons, wild hunts- 
men, and all the other diablhries that belong to 
Gorman superstition, it is not woiMerful that the 
old man got confused at times, and actually gave 
credit to the monstrous narratives that were poured 
into his cars. He had a daughter, lovely as summer, 
and playful as a fawn ; even above bis cherished 
pride, blie held the sovereignty of her father’s 
heart — she was deserving of it. Therese Von Ar- 
taveld had a smile for a^, but she had a tear like- 
wise — in the coffllRry round who was such a favo- 
rite as Therese ? She grew up in her father’s wild 
castle in tlie Harz, like a sweet smelling flower 
growing in a de^ forest. She was accustomed to 
all the common forms of the world ; for never had 
she left the neighbourhood of her birth-place ; but 
there she was a child of nature, with neart heal- 
thy as in the day she was born, loving a lau^h for 
the sake of mirth, a step springy from happiness, 
and with a sylph-like, spiritualized form — I am 
certain if any of my male readers had seen her, 
they could not have avoided falling in love. 

The young girl was well aware of her father’s 
peculiarities; and, I am sorry to say, Jiometimes 
took advantage of them ; for to no one else did he 
hearken with greater attention than to his way- 
ward child, as she related her wild and outrageous 
tales, generally the creation of her own fancy. 
And she would at times cross him in some trifling 
or ridiculous affair of pride; escaping from his 
wrath like a will o’ the wisp before the benight- 
ed traveller’s eyes until she had the ful^ measure 
of her own fancy, when she, would return and 
smile away the storm she had raised. Few or no 
visitors found their way to Artaveld Castle ; and 
the Baron Henreich, with pride ready to jump out 
like Soda water from the bottle, would have cer- 
tainly turned morose, had it not been for his 
daughter’s company. It mav be proper to remem- 
ber, that sometime before the commencement of 
our story, llierese left, for the first time, the pa- 
ternal mansion, in order to visit an aunt who 
lived at Gottingen. 

The niffht was bleaks and a high wind moaned 
and whisBed through the Harz firs. It was the 
month of March or April. Round a large wood- 
fire sat the Baron Artaveld and his daughter The- 
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rese, enjoying; the species of comfort, which the 
* red blaze, contrasted w\^h the storm abroad, af- 
forded. « • , ‘ 

''This is a stormmifl^ht, child;’* said the Ba- 
ron, pullinfl^ his aeufcloser to the fire. 

** Yes, pljpa ; and^Steinbach tells ipe, he thiftks 
it will be still stormier. Pity on those who hnire 
no house to cover ihem !” ; v / 

“ Very true, child ; but let me bear the n<d /df 
that story of the Demon with the bhrnmg oyes r ana 
how he came to marry a Knight and Baron’s 
daughter. Think you, there’s tftjth in it, child ?” 

(£rtainf^|fdpa ; my nurse Vorden says she 
heard it in her youth from the very mouth of the 
same Baron’s seneschal.” 

** An undoubted authority muttered the cre- 
dulous Baron; looking half doatingly on the 
laughing eyes of his daughter. ” Vorden is a 
woman of veracity, proceed my child ; and in the 
meanwhile fill my cup with some Rhuderskiemer.” 

His dutiful daughter entered on her tale, in- 
vent«l most probably for the occasion, notwith- 
standing the authority of nurse Vorden ; but she 
had scarcely come to a conclusion, when the storm 
began to increase in fury, and at length the blast 
blew as if the Demon of the Harz himself was 
abroad. The poor old Baron, still under the ef- 
fects of torrov* which the ghost- tale had spread 
over him, was almost losing self-possession at the 
sound of the tempest, which he seemed to consi- 
der to have been coniured up bv the ireful Demon 
whose history he hacl just heard. 

At this critical moment, a sound at the outer- 
gate, heard above the boisterous storm, filled up 
the measure of the Baron’s fear. It had, certainly, 
a startling effect,— a stranger’s aHival would have 
been a momentous affair even in broad-day-light, 
at Artaveld Castle— but now— the hour, and the 
storm — it was decidedly fearful— ^vho could it be ? 

After waiting some time in anxious suspense, 
Steinbach, steward, .seneschal, and factotum — for 
no other male servant existed in the Artaveld es- 
tablishment — entered the sotting room ; and with 
a countenance which would have been pale with 
fright, had not the influence of sundry cups of 
Rhenish prevented all sm h metamorphosis, ex- 
claimed in the following words. ** Noble excellen- 
cy 1 a stranger craves the hospitality of the very 
** illustrious and highly exalted Baron Von Arta- 
veld ; most puissant knight of the holy Roman 
Empire ; ct cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” 

The seneschal was in the habit of addressing bis 
master with the affected respect, by which the wor- 
thy well knew how to gain the Baron's heart ; but 
on this occasion, from some cause or other he 
exceeded ordinary bounds, and so mingled his 
usual manner, with the grotesque, that the laugh- 
ing countenance of Therese could contain itself no 
longer ; she lifted up her eyes, and first a smile 
ana then a laugh disturbed in a terrible manner 
the complaisancy of her father’s temper. — ^The rug- 
ged cheeks of Steinbach were immoveable for some 
moments, but he was unable to avoid the baneful 
glances of his youthful mistress, and as if to make 
up for former constraint a deluge of la^hter pour- 
ed forth, startling }he echoing walls with its noise. 
—The Baron looked volumes of wrath as well he 
might, and his daughter looked her con- 

quest over SteinlSa^ ; but the niml^ Uterese was 
instontly off her chair, and bestcnirediipon his 
brow a kiss for pardon— who could rimt such a 
kiss ? not her father, certainly<*-»>a&d thfc mmoles 


of the seneschal’s faee being now reduced to theUr 
wonted gravity, the Baron was restored to tqvoiS 
nimity. 

What is this stranger like, seneschal 
** A very strange looking personage, most noble 
mein heir.” 

Does he— that is, has he any appearance of 
— — ” Yes, a very great one ; most excellent 
Baron.” ^ 

" Ter Teupel ! thou sayest not so— what ? think- 
est thou this man of the other world ?” 

” He is terribly black, most noble count ;^and 
as tall as the town-hall steeple of Gottingen.” 

The Baron shuddered — 

'' He says he has a message which must be de- 
livered into thine own ears.” 

The Baron felt a chill creeping over him— 

** Him mel !** he exclaimed—*' a message ! he 
may not be denied — admit him.” 

The stranger entered, he seemed of gigantic sta- 
ture ; and his dress was a dingy black rendered 
gloomier by the flickering light of the fire and can- 
dles. It did not escape the Baron’s eye, that eve- 
ry part of it was of the same sad colour ; neither 
did he feel at ease, on b^olding a countenance of 
an unnatural red, covered with coal biark mus- 
tachios ; and shaded by a black hat, over which 
drooped a dull black feather. 

** Herr count” — said this strange personage, in 
a voice which seemed only to belong to another 
world—** I seek my shelter from the inclemencies 
of the night”— so speaking, he threw himself upon 
a chair, and rolled his eyes round and round the 
room. — ' 

No wonder the Baron’s heart patted, patted like 
the ticking of a clock — only somewhat faster— it 
was son]||| moments before he could loosen his 
tongue from the top of his mouth ; at length, with 
a great endeavour he said — 

** A stranger, be he who he may, is welcome at 
Artenbeld, on a night like this — may I crave thy 
name ?” — ** Not yet ; Mien Am* all in 

good time — ho! ho!” — and he laughed a laugh 
that almost caused the Baron’s heart to jump out 
of his mouth. ** Let us have a strong cup of 
wine.” — ^The wine was brought, and he poured a 
large quantity down his throat. 

The rain now battered against the window 
shutters, and the wind howled fearfully among the 
ruined parts of the building.— The Baron would 
would have given even his pedigree to* have been 
in any other place than where he was ; to his dis- 
turbed imagination the stranger seemed to have 
encreased in stature ; and as he watched his eyes, 
he thought they resembled fire more than a pair 
of natural eyes should do— so feverish had he got, 
that when his daughter rose, intending to go away, 
he intimated to h r by every sign and gesture to 
remain ; tnore than sufficiently frightened at the 
idea of being left alone with the curious stranger. 

** Ho ! ho 1 very pleasant said the stranger ; 
breaking the silence into which they had fallen; 
and fixing his red eye balls on the pallid counte- 
nance of nis host. * 

** This is a cold night, and the fire is pleasant^ 

1 came from a hot place, thou knowest ho ! ho !” 

The Baron jumped half a yardoff his seat at 
this startling assertion.— There was another pause, 
and a seeona time the stranger woke it — ** 1 re- 
member (fhing in this castle when thy ancestor 
Oddo Von Artaveld defended it, battlement and 
lower against the huznechlt of the elector of 
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Saxony.”-^The baron looked-^hia whole face 
lengthened into fearful wonder— “ That was my 
great-grand-father's father; he lived three hun- 
dred years ago— ho ! ho 1 ho ! how old am 1 think- 
est thou ? Pledge me in a cup, Herr bon Arta- 
veld.’* The Baron more than hesitated to do 
so ; he thought the stranger's eyes burned red- 
der ; and he felt that it would be a tacit com- 
|Jact ^vith so mysterious a guest — “ Pledge !” cri-* 
ed the stranger, in a voice of thunder. I do — I 
do,” said the Baron, reduced to the last stage of 
terroi«— Thou thoughest me not sufficient good 
company to pledge cups together— eh ? ho ! ho ! 
ho !" and the stranger’s screeching laugh ran 
through the whole apartment. At this the Baron 
started up in a paroxysm of terror, hysterically 
exclaiming — “ the demon with the burning eyes!” 
His daughter supported him, and he compara- 
tively recovered. The stranger began — 

** So thou k no west me — I’m a capital acquaint- 
ance — ch ? — ho ! ho ! my master has sent me with 
a message to thee.” 

Alle ^ten Geister^, lohjn den Herrn ejacu- 
lati^d the Baron without being able to say more — 
** Listen,” said the Demon, rising up.—*' My 
master says, thou shalt give me this maiden in 
marriage.” — “ My daughter !” — 

"If thou refusest then woe upon the Henreick 
(Icr Artaveld ! the curse of niy master and my- 
self shall be upon thee in this life and for ever.” — 
*' 0 my daughter ! and to a Demon 1” mutter- 
ed the poor Baron ; every limb and every muscle 
trcrnbling and perspiring with fear. 

" Dost thou agree } Be quick ; — for I must soon 
be on my way.” The Baron turned towards 
his daughter — the Demon came near him — His 
flesh crept with horror — " I agree” — he scarce 
was able to articulate. — " Excellent !” said the 
hlubliing Therese, clapping her hands. — " What 
dost thou mean, Papa, by going to marry me to 
a Demon — so wild a looking one too — I thank 
thee for thy kindness” — she added, dropping a 
little immitable curtsey. The Baron stood half way 
between terror and surprise — he was now com- 
pletely bewildered. 

" Herr Demon will it please thee to doff thy 
lion’s skin” — and the terrible black stranger by 
throwing off several articles of false clothing, not 
to omit the mdstachios, and the red-paint from off 
his face, stood a good handsome youth, with light 
auburn hair, smiling verv deceitfully on the 
wicked countenance of Tnerese. " Papa” said 
she, taking the stranger by the arm, " this 
youth is " Ernest Betterspelt of the town of Emb- 
den, and student of Gottingen university, and 
now my affianced husband,” curtesying again " 1 
met him at my aunts.” 

" What ! what ! and this is no Demon, and ye 
two have played upon me thus to force from me 
such a promise, knowing well that thou couldst 
never have objained it otherwise to a man so much 
beneath thee in rank. 0! Therese— thou hast 
broken thy father's heart” 

"No indeed. Sir I hope not, I have only 
given thee a son-in-law.” 

" Never — my promise is not binding.” 

” It is, and it must be.” 

” Never ^ the son of a paltry bartering mefehant 
marry a daughter of the honse of Artaveld 1 with 
sixteen quarterings.” 


"And no guilders:'’ interrupted Therese — 
"now for my high birth,' Emeig: here shall give 
us guilders.” I 

"Silence I disobedient gii\ such a marriage 
may never be. Master Earned Betteryell, since 
BUjph be thy name, out of house.” 

promise is a promise,” still replied the 
teasini Theresa. " My dear paftia keeps his pro- 
mises as religiously as his honour ; and if 1 had 
not been aVare of the truth of this, I would never 
have joined Erne.^ in a plot which was only to 
cheat papa to bestow happiness on favo- 

rite Therese.” 

" By the three Kings of Cologne ! never shalt 
thou nidi I y him,” cried out her exasperated father. 
Some four days after Artaveld Castle saw a sight 
which it had not done for a long time, a feast 
going forward accoAiing to the best means of the 
Artaveld family. It was the marriage feast of 
Ernest Betterspelt and Therese Von Artaveld. 

(Jalcar. 


LOVliAXD FRIENDSHIP. 

** Oh 1 who shall fix the delicate lines that keep 

The bounds 'twlzt love nod passion's vortex deep ?" 

GRATI'AN. 

Love and Friendship are sentiments, which the 
ingenuity of man has contrived to place in a hun- 
dred different lights, so far as the one regards the 
other. To decide which of these lights display them 
in their proper colours, is a task that can never 
be achieved; since, like those peculiar plants that 
bear flowers of diijsrent hues when produced in 
different soils, they take their character from the 
minds ill which they are born, and, from the intellec- 
tual pasture which fosters them, derive their depth 
of shade or acquire? their peculiarity of tint. There 
are minds, where Passion — which may be called 
the spurious plant— springs up alone, to the utter 
exclusion of tenderer and more delicate growths ; 
and, in like manner, there is a constitutional chill 
which denies even to the soberer vegetation of 
Friendship, the sap to nourish it, or the warmth 
to raise it. It is only the truly noble mind, that 
can at once produce botli love and friendship, 
without permitting the exuberance of the one to 
overshadow the other. Friendship has been term- 
ed an avenue that leads to the labyrinth of Love ; 
but methinks it is rather a neighbouring pathway, 
le.ss exposed to the versatilities of sun and shower, 
and leading over a far different nature of soil with 
a track more level and smooth, if less picturesque 
than the other. Love leads the pilgrim over hill 
and dale, -through bosky bourne *and tangled 
thicket, — where the fragrancy and thorns •of the 
prolifle roses alternately soolh^ the senses and 
wound the jierson ; but Friendship pilots through 
a clearer region, where the path glides on gently, 
since its local asperities have been levelled by the 
pioueerism of tranquil reason, whilst the neighbour 
avenue has admitted more boisterous emotions to 
range through its dominions, rendering the roads 
that traverse it, now a field of lilies, now a bed of 
thistles I Friendship has also been cadled a phoenix, 
from whose ashes springs up a warmer feeling, 
baptized by the name of Love ; but } do not think 
that this is often the case ; Love may melt down into 
Friendship— but I question if Friendship can so 
readily be transformed into Love. They are pas- 
sions BO distinctly ditfering, the one from the 
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other, that they seldom infringe on each other’s 
})rivileges or encroach sipon the particular walks 
allotted to each f anil thus — though Love may oc- 
casionally resign ityvotary to the calmer caresses 
of Friend^iip — the^hrone of Friendship is seldom, 
if ever, usurped by Love. It is a mere paralogism 
to call them rival plants ; they are tiQi rivals, — 
they are twins, that twine their tendril legyes to- 
gether. Friendship is the older shoot, and may 
survive its more luxuriant brother; but should 
Friendship be the first to fade ^way. Love partici- 
pates in<4;^t^ithering, and witn it dies. 


Man's love has been recognized as a thing of 
ephemeral Sovereignty ; this is too generally true, 
but it is not invariably so. ’Woman’s love is a 
thing of more stability, and clings — like the ivy 
to the ruin — through the si^shine of prosperity, 
and the shower-burst of adversity, to the object on 
which its first fervour and freshness have been 
lavished. •> Sir Walter Scott has said that ** maid- 
en| are fugitive essences will he then add, that 
the perfumes which are exhaled from the sweet 
flowers of Love and Friendship, flit away with 
the vehicle that conveys them and prove fugitive 
as the forms they float around? Yes, this he may 
say — ^love can only last with life ; but in the bo- 
som of pure, uncontaminated woman, first love 
only becomes extinct when life itself has ceased 
to animate the pulses. In the breast of man, love 
is a passion possessing the heat, the force, the 
brilliance, but the evanescence of the meteor ; — 
and, like that bright but fleeting passenger of the 
heavens, it too often falls into the fen, or the 
morass — there to he extinguished by the unwhole- 
some vapours of putrescence und decay. In w(fi 
man’s breast, it more generally takes the simili- 
tude of the clear, calm, shining light of day ; which 
no clouds — though they may momentarily dim — 
can ufterly obscure : but which smiles, on and on, 
through the varying hours, till night — like death 
— creeps in to fling her dusky mantle over its soft 
effulgence. 


Yet how many fatal instances are there on re- 
cord, of the melancholy passionateness to which 
the sentiment of love may be carried, in a female 
bosom, when that bosom has been unregulated 
by piety, uncontrolled by purity, and unswayed 
by the delicacy of feminine propriety. Even in 
the saintly annals of the Catholic Kalendar are 
found the most touching proofs of the struggles 
of a human with a divine love, in the female bosom. 
Listen to Saint Teresa : 


**Ohimef Quanto Son' infeliciisimi i dunnati, — nan 
possono amart P ' — 

Th» is indeed the religion of the voluptuary ! — 
the rival creed o^the Moslem’s, which paints Pa- 
radise as being worth the winning solely for its 
rivers of milk and honey, its vases of roseate wine, 
and Us clusters of dark eyed Hour!. — Yet, is there 
not something peculiarly feminine in the impas- 
sioned exclamation of Saint Teresa? — ** how un- 
happy are the Damned, since they cannot love !” — 
for what, to H'oman with her yielding heart and 
her fervent spirit, is earth, in all its glory, — Hea- 
ven, in all its gorgeousness, --^without love? — 
There is a sort of piety that is almost sensual, — 
sensual in itsMesires — dreams — and eztacies ; yet 
is it still Piety — ^for it only has birth the hearts 
of the Pnssionate^fAe Passionate, who arepnre /— 

Madras. . R. C. C, 
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MONSIEUR DUPONT. 

ikBSTRACT OF THS NOVEL OF THAT NAME BT THE CELE- 
BRATED PAUL DB EOCK, WHICH HAS NOT YET BEEN 

TRANSLATED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Paul de Kock is the novelist of Parisian middle life, 
and with due allowance for the caricature to which comic 
novelists are subject, is famous for the truth and humour 
ot his portraib, for the vivacity of his incidents and 
dialogue, fora cei tain Voltaiicsque turn in his style, an 
abundance of sense, of good nature, and now ai)d then 
on little pathos. Two ot his best novels have been made 
known to the English public by the excellent translations, 
entitled Andrew the Savoyard, and the Modem Cymon, 
'1 he novel of which we heie give an abstract is not one of 
his best ; but it happened to be near at hand, and the 
author writes nothing which does not contain amusement 
and character ; as the reader will see by our sketch. 
Madame Moutonnet, who persuades her husband she is 
** a hne woman,” because she is large, and who is jealous 
of him though she never loved him — the little old clerk 
who has been trained into slavery without being recon- 
ciled to it, and who is tricked out of ins involuntary 
coach and dollar — and the gra'.d but nioitiiied Monsieur 
Dupont, with ins double watch-cham and his eyes a-top 
of his head, who is so astonished to find out that his wile 
loves him, and breaks his neck to return to her, are all 
poitraits after general, as well as Parisian, life, though 
strongly ami amusingly maiked with the characteristics 
of their own country. 

M. Eustache Moutonnet was a rich laceman of the 
Hue Saint-Martiii. He was a man much esteemed in his 
business, foi he had never let his bills be protested, or 
failed in his engagements. For thirty years that he had 
been in business, he had regulaily attended to his concern 
from eight o’clock in the moiumg till eight o'clock at 
night. He kept the day-book and ledger himself ; Ma- 
dame Moutonnet carried on the correspondence out of 
doors, and transacted business with the dealeis ; the shop 
and till were confided to the care of Mademoiselle Eugenie 
Moutonnet. 

M. Moutonnet, notwithstanding the grandeur of his 
position, could nut be said to command in his own house; 
his wife ruled, orderetl, and disposed of every thing. 
W hen she was iti a good humour (a rate occuirence) she 
would allow her husband to go ana take his cup of coffee, 
piuvided that he w’eut to the coffee-house at the corner 
of ta hue Mauconsill, because there they gave plenty of 
sugar with their coffee, and M. Moutonnet always brought 
borne three lumps to his wile. 

'1 his regulated life did not prevent our portly laceman 
from hndiiig himself the happiest of men ; so true is it, 
that ' what is one man's meat, is another man’s poison.’ 
Moutonnet was a man of simple, peaceable tastes, and, 
like a child, it was necessary to his happiness to be leil. 

Al^daine Moutonnet wat* past forty ; but she had made 
up her mind to stop the encroachments of tune at thirty- 
six. Madame Moutonnet was never pretfy, but, being a 
Jari;e woman, she had persuaded Moutonuct that he had 
a very fine woman for his wife. She was no coquette, 
but she desired to bear the bell for wit and beauty. She 
had never loved her husband ; but would have torn out 
his eyes had lie never dared to prove unfaithful. Madame 
Moutonnet was very iealous of her rights. In fact she 
herself was a very “ oragon of virtue.’ The fruit of this 
convenient union of domination and docility, was one 
pietty, unaffected, seubible, and tender-hearted girl, 
eighteen year^ of age at the commencement of our story, 
fond of her father and afraid of her mother. A kindly, 
stout young woman, named Jeanneton, and Bidois, an 
old clerk, completed the domestic establishment of the 
Moutonnets. 

One day, at dinner, when Moutonnd was plying his 
knife and fork with vigor, that he might return presently 
to his ledger, Madame Moutonnet, *' assuming an air 
almost amiable,” said to her husband, * Monsieur Mou- 
tonnet. to-morrow is tlie day of Saint Eustache.’ * No ! 
really!’ said the laceman, tiyiug to seem astonished, 
though for eight days past he had kept a strict watch upon 
the barometer, to see if the weather promised to be fine on 
his nicne-day.* * Are we so near the 20th 1” * Yes, 

• In France it is the eustem, iBstead of the deyenwhicdia 
person as born, to ke^ that of the saint whose nease they 
Dear. 
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sir, to-day is the 19th of September.* * You are right, my 
dear.' * I never forget that day, sir.* ‘ You are very 
good, Madame Moutounet ; aud you know 1 never forget 
Sainte Barbe ; — dear heart!* * We are not talking at 
present of Sainte Barbe, sir. bnt of Saint Eustache. 
which we shall keep to-morrow.' * You are right, my 
dear.* * I have arranged a little pic-nic party for the 
Wood of Romdinville; does that suit you, sir!^ * How. 
my dear! suit me ! 1 am delighted l^the Wood of Ko- 
mainville, you know, 1 was always fond of ! — 

% * That charming wood, the lover’s good.’ 

< W^e are not talking of lovers. Monsieur Moutonnet ; 
you are always so foolish !* * My dear, it is the fault of 
Saint /lustac he now. — ’ ’Recollect yourself, sir;* and 
a severe look made M. Montunnet comprehend that his 
daughter set next him, and could understand all lie said 
upon such forbidden Mihjects ; and so the good man was 
silent, and his wife continued :— >* I have invited a good 
deal of company for to-moriow, and I have endeavoured 
to make a good choice among our acquaintance. 1 think 
you will be satisfied with my choice.* ’ My dear, you 
know that 1 always am !’ ’ Let me speak, M. Mouton- 
net ; if you interrupt me so every instant, we shall never 
have done.’ * You are right, my dear.* ' Let us see who 
will be there.— First, there will be we three, and Bidois : 

1 shall not take Jeanneton, because 1 do not wish to 
leave the house empty ; I should not be easy. M. Bjdois 
will carry the baskets ; besides, you know, it amuses him.’ 

* Y'es, ma’am,' said thedd clgrk, foicing a smile to hide 
the face he could not help making at the notion of carry- 
ing the baskets. ’ I warn you. Monsieur Bidois, that 
they will peihaps be a littU^ heavy to-morrow, for we shall 
be a great many, and, except bread and wine, which wc 
shall Ket at the guard-house, we shall take eveiy thing 
with us, — liut, you aie .strong, you are active.* ‘ And I 
shall be able to relieve you too, •sometimes,’ said M. 
Moutonnet. ’Not at all, sir,’ said .Madame; ’I do not 
intend that; 1 do not wish you to tiie yourself in the 
morning; by evening > on would be good lor nothing.* 

‘ You aie light, my dear.’ ‘ Well, then, return to our 
company: we shall have M. Bernard, the toyman, and 
his wife, their daughter IMimi, and their little cleik, 
K-ieve. Monsh ur Bernird is u very agiecable man, 
lull of wit and gaiety. When he is in company, he s(•t^ 
every thing going, aud that is what wc shall want ; if we 
had no one hut you. Monsieur Moutoniut, to amuse the 
company !' — ‘ But, my dear, it appears toim — ’ ’ Hush ! 

1 am going on; Madame i3ernurd is far fioiii having her 
husband’s spirit, though she has plenty of pretension, and 
is tor ever putting in her word.’ * • * ♦ 

In addition to the.se, M. Gerald, a perfumer, hi*, wife, 
his sister, and little boy came to the pic-nic ; and M. 
Dupont and M. Adolphe Dalvillc, a clcik in a neighbour- 
ing linendrapei s, are intioduced, to enlarge the paity 
beyond the latal number of thirteen. 

M. Dupont was a flouri.shing grocer, about forty years 
of age, living in the Hue aux Ours. He wore a queue 
and powder, because he thought it became him, and be- 
cause his porrur|uicr told him that it gave him an air of 
distinction, y is sky-blue coat and yellow wai'^tcoat gave 
him a sort of fantastical appearance that quite agreed 
with the astonished expression of his eyes at tiie top ol his 
head. He caressed with complacency two watch-chains 
that hung at his wai.st-band, and every word lie spoke 
was listened to attentively; be believed himself seducing 
and witty, having all the self-sufficiency of folly supported 
by riches ; in fine, he was a batchelor of great importance 
to all who had daughters to marry. 

The day is fine, and the pic-nic prospers by favour of 
the relaxed severity of Madame Moutonnet. The first 
thing proposed upon entering the wood is a game at hide- 
anrl-seek. Eugenio Moutonnet and Adolphe Dalville 
have some time legarded etich other with an eye of incli- 
nation, though the vigilance and austerity of the lady’s 
mother have orevented any familiar intercourse. The 
opportunities of hide-and-seek however enable them to 
avow a mutual passion, and .swear eternal constancy. 
After dinner, during which Madame Moutonnet is incen- 
sed against her husband for attempting to carve a fowl, 
and quarrels with the toyman's wife wtio assists him, the 
younger part of the company join a village dance. The 
spirited toyman, something exalted by drinking, provokes 
the villagers to thrash him. This unpleasant circumstance 
draws upon him the displeasure of Madame Mdutonoet, 
already angered against his wife, and she is at last enraged 
to that degree, that a total breach takes place between 


the families. A ttora separates the remaining company 
into two parties, and the Moutonnet family with young 
pMville seek shelter at a coffc^-liouse. Adolphe go^ out 
to find % coach, and Bidois is sent Aut after to 

in the search ; Dalville however, tuh great zeal, succeeds 
in finding one first, and ho and thA Moutonnets leave the 
inn without waiting for Bidois, and, to the gicat chagrin 
ofthe coffee-house keeper, without taking anything; for 
Madame Moutonnet thought it would he superfluous to 
do Ro. Meantime Bido^ w*tiirns unwccessful, sheltered 
jw to his head, by one of the empty basket*. After dinner 
he had manoeuvred so bkillfully as to achieve the loss of 
the other With some bottles, part of the remains of dinner, 
aonje turkey, and other broken viantls are in his pocket^ 
for Madame Moutonnet would have nothing U behind it' 
she knew it. ’ Where are my fiiends V sAx ffoTreplacing 
the bMket under his arm. ’ 'ITicy went away in a coach,' 
said the manter of the coffee-house, with a sneer. ‘ Gone 
—in a coach !--withour mie V ’ They called you. Is not 
v our name Belloicl’ ’Bidois, if you please.’ ’Bidois 
Belloie,— it's the same thing.’ ‘ No Sir, it’s a very differ- 
ent thing. ’ Well— however, they have gone without 

you, finding you did not come back.* ' Gone without 
me j— let me return on foot in such weallicr, when 1 have 
21 j" hack all day with carrying their dinners!— 
Madame Bernard was right in calling Madam^ Moutonnet 
a tyrant!’ ’They can’t have got far,* said tlic coffee- 
house keoper, ‘ and if you nin, I dare say you will caidi 
them at the harrier ; it was a yellow coach.’ ‘ Do you 
think so — Let us see.’ And Jiidoi'* ran out of the coffoc- 
hoiisc. * * 

"At length, having parsed the banier, tficoMdeifc 
sees a hackney coaeh. ’ 1 sec it !’ he ciied, • I ^h,llI have 
some lost now ; keep it up!’ the sight of the ccMrh r*»- 
iloublcs his vigour. He jumps forwaid, luuniiig hap- 
hazard among the biooks ard inaishts into wlindi llm 
road-way turned, to the guMt detriment of hi-* Ktorking*. 
He overtakes tlie coacli ; and it is a yellow one. ‘ Stop, 
stop!’ cried Bidoi-, iiiniiing by the side of tiie coach, in a 
voice choaked on’tli exhaustion, 'i’he roaclimaii, tliiuking 
some one was making game of him, paid no atleniion. 

’ Will you stopl’ciied Bidois, again ; • you have got wo, ne 
tpeuple who were v^aiting for me, and I will give you 
fomething to drink.’ ’Ah! that’s anollier thing— if they 
are your acquaintance—’ said the coachman, stoppini: 
his horses; ‘ so get up, master.* Bidois did not want this 
invitation repeated ; directly the coach slopped, he ran 
and opened the door. A cry isiued from within. Ah! 
iny God ' it is niy husband '' said a stiange voice. ‘ Her 
husband!' cried a man; ’quick h't u*. bo ofl*!* Tlie 
opposite door IS opened, and the gcntlunan fleiK leaving 
behind him his hat ; while the lady saved Iicrscif at ilic 
expense of her shawl, her gloves, and hei haudkcichief, 
leaving Bidoia dismayed upon the steps. ’Hallo! what 
does this mean, old fellow cued the i o.ichmaii, surprised 
to bee his passengers ofl' in such a hurry. ‘ lley ' Par- 
bleu!' responded Biduis, ’it means that bad luck follows 
me every where. — I was misiakeu, youi passengers weie 
none of’ my friendb.' ‘Oh, veiy well! you’re a pretty 
humbug to play me .such a game as this.’ * How do you 
moan 1 humbug ! — do you think 1 did it for the pleasuro 
of it?’ ’ Indeed 1 do, my man. But, you see, it can’t 
pass in this way. You have fiighteiiod the two fares 1 
was carrying, so that they have taken to tlicir heels; but I 
can’t do without my inonev. Its no use your speaking ; 

J took them up at the pavilion Fran^ais, and as that is 
outside the banier, they were to give me a dollar; so, 
now then, you must give me a dollar.’ ’ 1 give you a 
dollar!* ‘ Yes, my fine fellow, it it’s agrccab|e t* ye.' 

* Nonsense ! you are joking. Why should I pay the 
fate for people 1 know nothing anoul?’ ’We are not 
talking about whys and wherefor s ; you have made my 
passengers run away, and you must pay me niy fare, or we 
shall see.' The coachman, feaiing that Bidois would run 
away too, jumped from his box ; but the old clerk had no 
strength left for running, and lie quietly suffered liimself 
to be seized by the arm. ’ Come, pay us, and have done 
with it.' * 1 will not pay/ said Bidois, with an air of de- 
cision; ’for 1 owe you nothing.' ’Very well I tlien let 
us go back to the guard of the barrier, and there we'll 
make you understand sense, iny little man.’ Saying this, 
the coachman backed his coach, and took Bidois before 
the clerk of the barrier. ’ But,* said l^idois, to the coach- 
ttiati, ’ you can pay yourself, for they have left some thiiign 
in the coacli.* ’ Do you take mo fora pick-tx)cket! I 
shall go and give those up to the prefecture.* * I’ll under- 
take that no one will come to reclaim them.* ’ That’s no 
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business of mine. What right have you to put people 
out in this way with your basket capi I don’t wonder you 
frightened them; they must have taken you for the devil. 

“There was a general laifgh at the piteous appearance 
of Bidois when he hArd himself condemned to pay. 
Jn rummaging his pockA for his purse, he let fall the re- 
maiusof the turkey, w^ich he had taken from the basket 
when he pV it on his head. This added to the gaietv of 
the bystanders. * It seems the gentleman does not lose 
any thing when he dinw at the eating-house,* i»id the clerk 
of the barrier, lau^iing. * Sir, that is wy affair,' said 
Bidois, peevishly, putting the bird back into his pocket, 

* don't you go and make me pay duty for this .turkey's 
log.* ‘ No, Sir, turkeys don't pay duty.' ‘That's lucky. 
Come, coachman, if I pay, 1 hope at least I may ride,* 

* Thars alKkir.,* ‘ Where were you taking that gentleman 
and lady to i’ ‘ 1 was to set them down at the Boulevard 
du Temple.' ' Very well ; you shall set me down at the 
Porte St. Martin.* ‘ That will do, come along.’ They 
leave the barrier to go to the coach. It still rained, and 
Jiidois said to himself, ‘ At least, if I do pay dear for it, 

1 can stretch myself at my ease, and^ sleep to tiie Porte 
Saint- Martin.’ Poor Bulou ! It wa^ doubtless written in 
the book of fate that he was not to reach Paris in a coach. 
Before they had got to where the coach stood, four officers, 
quicker than the old clerk, came up, opened the door of 
tne coach, and jumped in, exclaiming, ‘ At last we have 
fo u lift one ! this is not bad t’ * What the devil now,* cried 
Bidois, lunning to the door, ‘they have found one, have 
they I V*‘ry pretty, upon my honour,— ^top a moment— 
Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ — getting on the steps — ‘ this coach 
has been waiting here an hour — forme/ ‘ I have no pence, 
old man,' said one of the officers, taking Bidois for the 
waterinau ; whioli was excusable, seeing now the storm had 
rjpranged his dress. ‘ Another time,' and he pushed him 
away roughly, shutting the door. * One moment, gen- 
tioMien! What do you take me for,* cried Bidois trying 
to seize the door; ' I am a citizen of Paris ; 1 have en- 
gaged tlii'i coach, and I have paid fur it, and it is mine ; 
you cannot take it.' ' You see we can, for we are in it.’ 

* You must get out, gentlemen. Coachman ! explain it 
to the gentlemen.* The coachman, enchanted to have 
got another fare, contented himself with mounting his^ 
i»ox without dtHwciiiu poor Bidois, who ran backwards 
niid forwards irom the coachman to the door. * This old 
fool will stun Us with his noise,’ sold one of the offii'crs. 

* Gentlemeo, you must get out of my coach.’ ‘ What, 
give up the coach to youl My hue fellow, if do 1 get 
out, it will be to crop your ears. Come, coachman, we 
are m a hurrv, and can't stay listening to this drunken 
fellow!’ ‘ All right, sir.’ And the coachman applied the 
whip to his cattle. Bidois went and sat down on a post, 
viewing with an air of consternation, the coach which hud 
taken his dollar, and left him in the middle of the street. 
At last he got home, and went to bed without a light, 
lost in getting one he should he stopped by Madame 
Moutonnet, still to do something more. 

Adolphe and Eugenie had sworn eternal fidelity. 
Their vows, however, did not preserve Adolphe (who is 
a sort of Tom Jones,) from the perseverance of a young 
dancer, nor Eugenie from maternal tyranny. One morn- 
ing. Madame Moutonnet came into her daughter’s room, 
and informed her that M. Dupont was to breakfast with 
them, desiring her to pay particular attention to her 
toilette. The foreboding girl dresses slowly, delaying as 
long as pos»ihlo her appearance in tiie hreakfast-room. At 
length she dares delay uo longer. Her parents and M. 
Dupont are already there. “ * Come in, my child,’ said 
Madame Moutonnet, perceiving Eugenie trembling at the 
<Ioor ; ‘ Obme in. M. Dupont, go and give her your hand.’ 

* You are right, you um right,* said M. Dupont, leaping to 
Eugenie, ** that is what I was going to do, when Isaw 
Madamoiselle.’ The grocer conducted Eugenie to a chair. 
She seated herself without saying a word ; but the fre- 
quent swelling of her bosom shewed that she awaited with 
anxiety the result of this conference. Meantime her papa, 
who seemed to wish to say something but did not dare to 
break into the conversation, contented himself with 
coughing in different tones, and taking frequent pinches of 
snuff. Breakfast is served. Then ram is talked of, then 
the fine weather, and then the trade ol grocery ; a part 
of tiie conversation in which Dupont m&kes a figure, tak- 
ing occasion to make good use of broWn sugar and pepper, 
and mixing it liberally with his discoatee. At length 
Madame Moutonnet made a sign to her hugband to keep 
silftDce, and addressed Eugenie : * My child, Tou are now 
eighteen years of age, and your education is completed ; 


you know the duties of a counter, and, tiianki to my 
example, I think you understand the management of a 
home.’ * Yes, certainly/ said M. Moutonnet ; * she is quite 
able to manage * — * Hush silence, if you i>leaoe Monsieur 
Moutonnet. 1 early inculcated in you principles of virtue 
and wisdom, wiiich* — * Madame,’ said Bidois, (whose 
curiosity is excited by the appearance of mystery,) put- 
ting his head into the room, * 1 cannot exactly make up 
M. Dupuis’ account.* * That will do, that will do, Bi- 
dois ; we are busy ; I will look at it by-and-bye.’ * Oh, 
very well.’ Bidois went away against his will ; but he 
had had time to see every body there, and that was some-* 
tiling; upon these premises he could employ himself in 
making conjectures. lu short, my child,’ conlinued Ma- 
dame Moutonnet, * thanks to my care, you are in a condition 
to many, and you will prove yourself worthy of your mo- 
ther.’ — * Yes, my love, she will be worthy of you/ said 
M. Moutonnet; *1 always^ — ’ * Will you be silent, 
Monsieur Moutonnet? will you let me speak? I never saw 
you so talkative!— Nevertheless, my child, we should not 
yet perhaps have thought of marrying you. Seeing your 
youth, we should doubtless have waited some years, if a 
brilliant and a solid offer had not bt*en made for you.” 
Dupont, finding that he was now brought upon the carpet, 
rocked and fidgetted himself on his chair, turned his eyes 
about after the most agreeable fashion he could, playing 
all the while with the chains and trinkets of his two 
watches. * Yes, my child, a brilliant offer has been made 
for you. The person who seeks you in marriage has every 
light to your affections.’ I^re Dupont rn^e, and bowed 
to Madame Moutonnet. * A man who joins to an agree- 
able exterior— (Dupoiit rises and bows) — those qualities 
which are essential to render a woman happy ! — (Another 
standing bow from Dupont) — A man of an age beHUing a 
husband ; a man who wishes to make you happy, who 
loves you tenderly ; who is rich, very rich ; ami, what is 
moie, economical, and perfectly versed in busim'ss.*— All 
this while Dupont does nothing but stand up and bow.— 

* A man, in short, iu whom I know no defect.* — Here 
Dupont, sitting down too suddenly, rolled on to the 
floor. Bidois, hearing a noise, pretended that he thought 
he was called, lie as«*isted the grocer to regain hi» seat ; 
and the future bridegroom, to avoid the like accident, 
determined to hoar Madame Moutonnet to an end, quietly 
on his chair. * In line, my child,’ continued Madame 
Moutonnet, when the storm was over, * in the portrait 
which 1 have drawn, I do not doubt you will recognise 
Mon>»ieur Dupont, our sincere friend well, you are not 
deceived ; it is he wiio has asked your hand, and it is he 
to whom we have determineil to marry you.’” The re- 
sult of this discourse is a fainting lit on the part of the 
poor girl, who endeavouis to avert her calamity in vain. 
Nor is Adolphe, who makes a frantic appeal to Madame 
Moutonnet, moie successful ; he is disiuUsed, and Eu- 
genie locked up in her chamher. The weddiug-day 
approaches. " M. Dupont had already made his pur- 
chd'ics. He had bought the wedding present, luto which 
he insisted on thrusting some pacquets of Bayonne choco- 
late, and pdlt de guinauue. Eight days beforehand he 
ordered an entire suit of clothes fur himself; he engaged 
his perruquicr to invent something new for his head ; he 
purchased some new trinkets for liis watched, which, with 
the old 0116 '!, made such a noise, tiiat he could be heard a 
hundred yards off, so that every ono drew out of his way, 
thinkisg that it was a horse with bells. M. Dupont was 
enchanted at making such a sensation, and he smiled at 
all the world, and all the world smiled at him.” He 
engages more rooms over the shop he occupies, to enlarge 
his apartment ; and takes into his service Jeanneton, who 
has been dismissed \ y Madame Moutonnet, being res- 
ected, with reason, of favouring the younger lover, 
eanneton has the address to persuade Dupont, that she 
has left her place for the sake of following her young 
mistress. At length, the wedding-day has positively 
come. “From five o’clock in the morning Dupont was 
beside himself; he had bathed and scrubbed himself 
nobly, and settled iiis head-dress. He walked up and 
down, from room to room, all about his lodging ; he ran 
backwards and forwards between his shop and his look- 
ing-glass, now calling upon Jeanneton. now upon his 
shop-boys, to assist him at the one or the other ; for the 
£rst time in his life, perhaps, he forgot the price of sugar 
and coffee. What with going and coming, and running 
about, the grocer managed to get over the time, till it 
became necessary for him to put on his uew suit ; black 
coat, waistcoat, and small clothes, white silk stockings 
and buckled shoes. Dupont spread them all out before 
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him, and stood for an instant in admiration. * Decidedly 
there is nothing wanting,* said he, applying himself to the 
duty of putting them on. The coat and waistcoat do verv 
well, but the small-clothes are rather tight. * Deuce!' 
baid Dupont kicking to stretch them a bit, * they pinch 
a little. My knees feel as if they were held in a vice! 
Certainly, they set all the belter for it; not a fold; they 
fit like a glove!’ The grocer calls Jeanneton and his 
apprentices. * How am I T * Superb, sir.’ * And the 
cut? ' Admirable.’ * You seem to have a little dilHculty 
in walking, sir,’ said Jeanneton. ’ Ah ! that is my small- 
clothes ; but r hope they will be better when 1 have 
worn them a little; besides I have no other black ones, 
and one can't be married in yellow small-clothes. But, 
they suit me, don’t they V * Admirably, sir,' • * ♦ 

* Well, I am ready. Let’s be ofT— my gloves 1— my 
hat?— nosegay?— Are the three glass coachesatthe door i* 

* Yes, sir.’ * Have the coachmen nosegays V * Yes, 
sir.’ * That’s right.’ Do they give them to the horses*. 

* Not commonly ; but if you wish it, sir, some can be 
fastened to their ears.' ’ Let’em ; it will be more hand- 
some, more brilliant. Faith, one is nut married every 
day, and I wish my marriage to be talked of — Joseph, run 
and buy some branches of orange flowers, and have them 
put to the horses’ heads.’ * Yes, sir ; and to theii tails?’ 

* A bunch of amaranths to each tail. 1 like to do things 
in grand style.’ ” 

Dupont is married to Eugenie. Meantime Adolphe 
has heard that bis father'is sick, lie hastens to him, 
and flnds him in a consumption. At length the disease 
approaches a crisis, and Adolphe watches over him with 
the tenderest care. One night M. JJalville, feeling easier, 
persuades his son to seek a few hours repose. Long 
watching and rxhaustion threw Adolphe into a profound 
sleep, whh'ii lasted till late in the following d.iy. What 
is hi- astorii'.hment on walking to find his father's hand in 
his, bur ( old, and motionless. The father has come to 
die by his sleeping hon. Having buned his father, he 
return- to Paris, wheie the news ot Kngenie’s mairiage 
diives him to de-pair. Soon after, he hears news of an 
uncle who has died abroad, and left him a large fortune. 
Inacts of hcnevoleuce, and new aflections, he strives to 
forget Ilk, first love. Eugenie, tiiongh married to Dupont, 
and living in his house, insists upon being her own mis- 
tress, and, with Jeanneton’s assistance, who had already 
procured her a separate apartment, manages to preseive 
her fidelity to Adolphe, till the unexpected sight of her 
early lover ttiiows her into a dangerous illness. Dupont 
studies in vain to please her; and when at length her 
illness postpones Ins hopes sine die, he sets off on business 
to Marseilles. Eugenie recovers, and chances to see 
Adolphe escorting, with unequivocal assiduity, another 
lady to whom in fact he was about to be married. This 
works such a change in her sentiments, that she writes 
a kind letter to call home her wellmcaning, though trou- 
blesome husband. “My wife! a letter from my wife I' 
Cl ied the grocer, 'what can that mean? She must be 
at the point of death !’ He reads, and his astonishment 
increases at every word. ' Hereafter you will find in me 
a submissive wife.’— Good heaven ! Is it possible ! Tlow 
reflecting! A ^submissive wife!” Ah! it is absence 
that has done this. My wife adores me, now she sees 
me no longer. Poor little dear! — A submissive wife!’ 
Dupont is intoxicated ; he jumps up, and luus like a mad- 
man to his landlady, tells her to pack up, and then flies 
to the posthouse, where he arrives panting and blowing. 
'Quick! quick!’ died he, 'want some horses, a coach, 
postillions!' — 'Where is the gentleman going?’ ‘To 
^aris.’ * When does Monsieur wish to eet out.’ 'In- 
stantly ; my wife is waiting for me. What is the quickest 
mode of travelling.’ ' Faith, sir, going post is as quick 
as any.’ ‘Post! Very good; I go post.’ ‘Will you 
take a chaise ?’ ' A chaise ! two if it is necessary.’ ' How 
many horses?’ 'How many can you put lol’ 'Two, 
three, or four, as you like.* ' I’ll have five then ; and 
you had better peit them all one before the other, that 
they may run the faster.* 'It would be impossible to 
drive them, sir.’ ' Put them all abreast, then.’ * Why, 
sir, then we could not fasten them to the coach.’ ' Well, 
put them how you like ; 1 don't care how they go, providccl 
they go like the wind,’ ' Will you have two postillions?’ 

* Three, and a courier to go before. My wife is waiting 
for me, and 1 am in haste.’ The chaise, postillions, 
courier, all come to the door. He jumps in. Such an 
extraordinary turn-out puzzles the neighbours. ' Is it a 
prince incognitoX an ambassador? a general? or any 


other great man?’— 'Who is it, postillions?’ They 
answer, ' It is a wholesale grocer going to his wifs.’ 
Dupont pays like a prince, andjiis courier announces his 
ai rival at^the inns with great icn^ortiftice. Tlio inn- 
keepers make great preparations, . Fires crackle, spits 
turn, all the saucepans are on the sUwes, and the scullions 
at their places ; the servants hasten to prepare asroom for 
the illustrious tiavcller. A man who has a cimrier does 
not dine at the common table, and. as he does not^top the 
night, they must lupay themselves for i^ in the dinner-bill. 
Tiie sound of hoises and whips announces the 
ai rival of the gieat man. The master, cap in hand, 
goes out to receive him. The mails adjust their dress, 
the ostlers quit their horses, the travellers fill the win- 
dows from ttie top to the bottom of tiie house,itb|^^easaQts 
and idlers of the town flock about the gdfe. Dupont 
alights, and his unmajestic figure surpri<«es the assembled 
gazers. Ho insists on taking a hasty snack in the outer 
room. ‘ it my lor— Monsieur — your greatness, would go 
into the inner ^ room, where there is a dinner laid out.’ 

' No occasion for so much trouble, my dear sir, 1 am 
very well here.' ‘ Wd I Monsieur dine ?’ ‘ Why, lam 
hungry. The coach has jolted me exceedingly, and that 
gives one an appetite. 1 think 1 should iiice a nioisel of 
something.’ ’ The dinner of Monrieur the traveller is pre- 
pared.’^ ‘ Ah ! Parbleu ! There is no oorasiioTi for this 
ceremony. Let me have a plate ul putalues and a bitnof 
Gruyere cheese, with half a buttle oi wme.'— ' How sir !* 

* 1 ask you for a plate of potato^^, and some Gruyere,-- 
but let It be good,’ for 1 uuderstand it ; if you have not 
got any good, 1 can send you some famous oncese.' ” At 
length tile speed at which he tiavel-, break>i down the 
coach. A brightideastiik.es him. Ills couiier is ai^vays 
ill advance; therefore horsebaea is quicker travelling 
than riding in a coach, lie buys Ins courier’s hoise, 
bouts, spurs, and whip; and half citiZMi, h>lt cuuii:i', 
pursues hU uxorious race to Faiii. Il,* n id* ho.sebaf k 
not so easy as he toot it to be, and can oC iTwely k • his 
scat. lie soon loaes a boot, then aiiollicr, ami at last 
poor Dupont and his hoiso jump down a qiuiry. Tins 
is a more tiagical ending to the laice than the good- 
natured ecceniiie deseives. it seive-, however, to free 
Eugenie, ivho is, a year after, united to Adolphe Dalville 
whose halt-and-lialf attentions lad disgusted hit other 
inUtrcss so much, that he obtamcii the diainissal he had 
already wished. Madame Moutoiinet is charmed at her 
daughter’s marrying a man ot fortune; and Bidois be- 
comes his steward, and teaches ins tenants arithmetic.-— 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal, 


HISTORY OF ARNOLD DU TILB. 

Arnold Du Tilb, a native of Sagias, a village near the 
city of Rieux, in the Upper Languedoc, who, towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, was the object ot a 
criurioat prosecution, extraoidmary in its nature, per- 
plexing and difficult to decide. 

At Aitigues, a countiy hamlet, only a few miles from 
the place of Du Tilb's residence, lived a little farmer, 
whose name was Martin Guene, married to a modest 
handsome young woman born m that neighbourhood, 
but himself ot the Spanish piovince ot Biscay ; they 
had a son ; and, lor their situation in life, possessed to- 
lerable property. 

Ten years after their marriage, in consequence of a 
dispute with his father-in-law, Martin suddenly quitted 
hi:> family, and, charmed with the licentious tieedom of a 
roving life, or cooled in his aft'ection townids hia wife, 
altliough she had conducted herself vyith exemplary pro- 
priety, nad not been seen or heard of for eight years. 

It was during this long absence (to lovers as well at 
husbands a dangerous intuival), it was at this time that 
Arnolddu Tilb, the subject of our present article, who bad 
formerly seen and admired the wife of Martin Guerre, 
meditated a most perfidious and cruel stratagem. 

in age and appearance he greatly resembled the ab- 
sent roan ; like him, too, Du Tilb having for many years 
quitted his countiy, was generally considered as dead ; 
and having made himself acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, connexions, and general habits of Guerre, 
as well by collateral inquiries, as by actual association 
with him during two campaigns as a pr*yate soldier, he 
boldly presented himself to the wife and family as her 
long lost husband. 

Tne risk he incuried and the difficulties he encountered 
were considerable : a tliousaud little circumstances 
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which it » easy to imagine, but unnecessary to describe 
must daily anil hourly have led him to the brink of de- 
struction ; imieed, it »( not easy to conceive how be 
could succeed, d'nle&s the unhappy dupe of his delusion 
had been herself a piumoter ot the deceit, whicii does 
not appear to have been the case. 

The s^anger, atr once, and without hesitation, was 
received with transports of joy by the wife and all the 
family, which at that Uine consisted of t^ur of her hus- 
band’s sisters am^ an uncle : one of them remarking 
that his clothes were sumewhat out of repair, he replied 
'‘yes,” and in a careless and apparently unpreroedited 
way, desired that a pair of taffety breeches miftht be 
brought him. His wife, nut immediately recollecting 
where hrad put them, he added, " 1 am not sur- 
prised you lihve forgot, for 1 have not worn them since 
the christening of iny son ; they are in a draw at the 
bottom of the large chest in the next room ; in this place 
they weie found and immediately brought to him. 

The supposed Martin’s return was welcomed by the 
neighbours in the old French way with song and dance ; 
and he enjoyed the privileges and pleasures, he shaied 
the emoluments and cares ot a husband, and a few days 
after his arrival, repaired to Rieux to transact some ne- 
cessary lajfir business, which had been deterred in con- 
sequence of his absence ; the fond couple lived'appa- 
regily happy for three years, in which time two children 
were added to their family. 

i3ut their tranquillity was gradually interrupted by 
the uncle, who'^e suspicions of imposture were first ex- 
cited by a traveller passing through the village ; this 
peison hearing the name of Martin Guerre accidentally 
mentioned, declared, that eighteen months before he had 
seen and conversed with an invalid of that name in a 
distant province of France, who informed him that he 
had a wife and children in Languedoc, but that it was 
not his design to return during the life of his uncle. 

The stranger being sent for, and privately questioned, 
repeated in a clear and consistent manner wtiat he had 
befoie communicated, oonhrmed the apprehensions of 
the uncle that the real Mai tin Guerre was still absent, 
and added, that since quitti'ig his wife, he had lost one 
of his legs in the battle oi St. Qumtin. * 

The family, alarmed by this account, now saw, or 
thought they ^aw, many little circumstances, which had 
betoie escaped their notice, but all tending to prove that 
the mjn with whom Mrs. Guerre cohabited, and by 
whom she had two Ciiildien, was not in fact her lawful 
husband. 

Hut tliey found it extremely difficult to convince the 
deluded female ot her mistake ; and she loudly, and 
with tears iiHi'Ued that her piebent domestic companion 
was her tiist love, her ical and original iiusband ; it was 
not till after several inontlis that the unhappy woman 
wa4 at length prevailed on to prosecute the impo-itor. 

He was taken into custody and imprisoned by the order 
of the criminal judge of Rieux, and a time fixed tor ex- 
amining the evidence, and healing what UuTilbhadto 
offer in Id's defence. 

On the day appointed, the offender was brought into 
court followed by a number of (leople whose curiosity 
was naturally excited ; the deposition of the traveller, 
conceining the absent Mai tin Guerre, was first read , the 
uncle, the sisters, and many of the iniiabitants of Sagias, 
were next closelijr questioned on their oath ; some de- 
clared that the prisoner was not Mai tin Guerre, others 
as positively insisted that he was the identical person, 
corroborating their testimony by many collateral circuin- 
atances ; but the greater number averred without scruple 
that the resemblance between the two, if two there were, 
was so great, that it was oot in their power to distinguish ; 
the weight of evidence was thought by many to prepon- 
derate in favour of the prisoner. 

The judge demanding of him what he had to say in his 
defence, he answered, without embarrassment, that the 
whole was a conspiracy of the uncle and a certain part 
of the family, who, taking advantaj^e of the easy temper 
aad weak understanding of his wiio, had contrived the 
story in order to be rid of him, and to get possession of 
his proper^, Mich he valued at eij(ht thotband livres. 

The unoldll^>h^ observed, had for some* time taken a 
dislike to hfdi, nad frequently assaulted him, and in 
one instance would have kijlfd him by the stroke of an 
iron bar on his head, had he hot fortunately parried the 
blow. ‘ 


I'he remark of the prisoner on the weakness of his 
wife’s understanding, served to diminish the surprise of 
the court at her being so easily duped, nor indeed could 
they blame any relation for endeavouring, in any manner 
they were able^ to expel the violator of the wife and pro- 
perty of their kinsman. 

Du Tilb then proceeded to inform the court of the rea- 
sons which first induced him to quit hb house and family ; 
related minutely where, how, and with whom he had 
passed his time ; that he had served in the French army 
seven years, and on bis regiment being disbanded, l^d 
entered into the Spanish seivice, from which, being im- 
patient to see his wife, and sorely repenting that he bad 
ever quitted her, at a considerable expense he prociiied 
his discharge, and made the best of tiis way to Artigues, 
At this place, notwithstanding his long absotice and Itie 
lossofhiB hair, he was directly and universally lecog- 
nized by his old acquaintance, and received with trans- 
poits of joy by his wife and sialers, particularly by his 
uncle ; although that unnatural and ciuel lelation hai 
now thought proper to stir up the piesent proaccution 
against him. 

The prisoner, in consequence of certain leading ques- 
tions from the judge, gave a mwiute de’^ciiption ot the 
situation and peculiar circumstances of the place in Bis- 
cay, where he said he was boin (still insisting that he 
was Martin Guerie) uicntiuning the names, ages, and 
occupations of the relations hs 1 ad left theie, the year, the 
day, and the month of Ins marriage, also the person^ who 
weie present at the ceremony, *as well a^ those who dined 
with them; which, on refeirmg to collalei J evidence, 
weie found to tally. 

On the other hand, forty-five reputable and credible 
witnesses, who were well acquainted with Martin Guerre 
and Arnold du Tild, swore that the prisoner was not and 
could not be Martin : one ol the-e, Carbon Barreau, ma- 
teinal uncle of Du Tilb, acknowledged his nephew with 
tears, and, observing that he was fetteied like a malelactor, 
bitterly lamented the disgrace it would bring upon his 
lamily. 

These persons also insisted that Martin Guerre was tali 
of a slender make, and, as peisous ut that loim Irequently 
are, awkward and sloping in his gait ; that he had a re- 
inarkahle way of protruding and hanging down his under 
lip ; that hi» nose was fiat and tiiat several scars were to 
be seen on his Jelt eyebrow, and other parts oi his face. 

On the contrary, they obseived that Du Tilb was a 
middle-sized, well-set man, upiight, with thick legs, a 
weli-foimed nose, and without anything remarkable 
about his mouth or lips ; they agreed that Ins counteiiance 
exhibited the same scats as that of Martin. 

The shoemaker, who had for many years furnished 
Guerre with shoes being called, depo<*ed, that las loot 
leached the twelfth size, but that the pri^iier’s was la- 
ther short of the ninth ; it further appeared that he lor- 
merly had, from his early youth, been dexteious at cud- 
geling and wrestling, of which the impostor was wholly 
Ignorant. 

As a strong circumstance against the person accused, 
it was added that his inanuer of speaking, and the sort of 
language he used, though at times arUully interlarded 
with patois and unintelligible gibberish, was very different 
fiorn that winch used to be spohCii by the real Martin 
Guene, who being a Biscayan, bpoke not wholly Spanish, 
wholly French, nor wholly Gascon, but a ciirioub mixture 
of each ; a sort of language called the Basque. 

Lastly, and what seemed to make an impression on the 
court, the prosecutors lefcrred to the luteinal evidence of 
the ofifendei’s character, which, they proved, had been 
from bis childhood vicious and incorri^ble in the extreme : 
they produced satisfactory proofs ot his being hardened 
ill all manner of wickedness and unclean ness ; a com- 
mon swearer and blasphemer, a notorious piofligate, every 
way capable of the crime laid to his charge. 

The accusation lay heavy upon the prisoner, a pause 
enaued for deUberatiun, and the court, fatigued by a long 
and patient examination of a host of witnesses, took re- 
freshment ; the town-house being still crowded by persoitf 
impatient to give their testimony in behalf of the pri- 
soner, whom they considered and pitied as an injured 
roan. 

The first parties next examined astonished the judge 
and stagger^ the whole court. They were the four sis- 
ters of Martin Guerre, all reputed to be women of sound 
undendanding, and of character unblemished ; they po- 
sitively swore that the man in custody was " their dear 
brother Martin.” Two of their husbands, aad thirty-fire 
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oeroons born or brought up in the neighbourhood corro* 
grated their asBertions ; among others, Catherine Boere, 
who carried Martin and his wife the medianoche, or, as 
an Englishman would call it, the sack-posset, after they 
were put to bed on their wedding-night, declared, as she 
hoped for everlasting salvation, that the prisoner, and the 
man she saw in bed with the bride, were the same person. 

Themajoiity of these last witne^es also deposit, that 
Martin Guerre had two scars in his face, andtnat the nail 
ofhU forefinger, on the left hand, in consequence of a 
Wound received in his childhood, grew across the top of 
his finger ; that he had three warts on the back of his 
right hand towards the knuckles, and another on his little 
finger : the judge ordered the culprit to stretch forth both 
ins haiids, which were found to agree with this descrip- 


It further appeared that, on his first arrival at Artigue«, 
the prisoner adilressed most of the inhabitants by name, 
and recalled to the memory of those who had forgotten 
him, several circumstances with respect to the village, on 
the subject of births, marriages, and deaths, which had 
happened ten, fifteen, and twenty years before; he also 
spoke to his wife (as he still insisted she was) of certain 
circumstances of a very peculiar nature* 

He who could give an assumed character so strong a 
resemblance to reality, and so dextrously clothe falsehood 
in the robes of truth, was no common inipobtor ; like 
other great villains, he must have been a man of abill- 

add to the perplexVies 'of this business, the wife 
being culled, her pretended husband solemnly addressed 
and called on her, as she valued peace of mind here, and 
everlasting happiness hereafter, to speak truth without 
fear or affection, that he would submit to instant death 
without repining if she would swear that he was not her 
real husband ; the woman replied that she would by no 
means take an oath on the occasion, at the same time, she 
would not give credit to anything he could say. 

The evidence on both sides being closed, and the defence 
of the prisoner having been heard, the judge pronounced 
Arnold du Tilb guilty, and sentenced him to suffer death j 
but the culprit appealed to the pailiament of 1 oulouse, 
who not long after ordered a copy of the proceedings, 
and the convict, to be forthwith transmitted to them. 

The parliament, at that period a couit oljustice as well 
as registry ol royal edicts, wisely determined to take no 
decisive step ill the business till they had endeavoured to 
get sight of and secure the man with a wooden leg, as 
described by the traveller : the uncle stienuously insisting 
that he and no other was his long-lost nephew. 

A commission was called to examine the papers and 
call for new evidence, if necessary ; descriptions of the 
person and circumstances of Martin Guerre, the absent 
iiusbaud, were also circulated thioughout the kingdom. 
At length, after several months had elapsed and consider- 
able pains had been taken, the absentee was fortunately 
discovered in a distant piovincc, conveyed to l oulouse, 
and ordered into close custody, with particular directions 
that he should have no intercourse with any person what- 
ever, even at his meals, but in the presence of one of the 
coniinissioners'f who ordered an additional Jock to the 
door ot the room in which he was confined, and themselves 


A day was fixed for a solemn and final re-hearing, and 
a list of .such witnesses as would be required to appear 
before the parliament, was in the meantime sent to Kieux 
for the purpose of preventing the trouble and expense of 
conveying to Toulouse, so large a number of persons who 
had crowded the court and streets of Rieux. 

The parliament assembled at an early hour; the for- 
mer proce^ings were read ; the ^ ^ 

in asserting his innocence, and complained of toe hard- 
ship and injuries he had suffered. , . 

The real Mardn Guerre now walked mto court on his 
wooden leg, and l)u I'ilb being asked if he knew him, un- 
dauntedly answered, " No.” The injured husband re- 
pioaching the impostor for the perfidiousiyss of his con- 
duct, in ba.sely taking advantage of the frankness of an 
old companion, and depriving him of his wife and proper- 
ty, Du l ilb retorted the charge on his accuser. 

The present was thought a curious instance of audacity 
contrasted with simplicity of heart and unassuming man- 
ner : an impudent and flagitious adventurer who had lor 
several years enjoyed the wife and property of another, 
and, in the face of his country, endeavouring to {yrsu^e 
the injured man out of his name and personal identity ; 
it was further observed that the gesture, deportment, air. 


and mode of speaking of the priaoner were cool, consis- 
tent, and steady ; while those who appeared in the cause 
of truth were embarrassed, hesitating, confused, and on 
certain {mints contradictory in thei^evifience. 

The wife, the four sisters, and the uncle had not yet 
seen the real Martin Guerre; they were now call-in 
court; the first who entered was the^ eldest sijter, who, 
the moment she caught sight of the man witn a wooden 
leg, ran and embraced him, exclaiming with tears, ** Oh, 
my dear brother, 1 now see and acknov^edge the error and 
misfortune into which this abominable traitor hath betray- 
ed us.” 

The rest of the family, as they approached, confessed 
in a similar way how i|^uch they had been deceived ; and 
the long-lost Martin, mingling his tears witlvthe^, receiv- 
ed their embraces, and heard their peniteiftial apologies 
with every appearance of tenderness and affection. 

But, tow i.dH his wife he deported himself very differ- 
ently : she had not yet ventured to come near him, but 
stood at the entrance oi the court tiembling and 
dismayed ; one of the sisters, taking her arm, con- 
ducted her to Martin, but he viewed her with stern- 
ness and aversion, and, in reply to the excuses and 
vances she made, and the intercession of his sisters in her 
behalf, That she was herself innocent, but seduced by 
the arts of a villain,” he obseived, Her tears and her 
sorrow are useless ; I shall never love her again; it is in 
vain that you attempt to justify her, from the circum- 
stance of so many others haaing been deceived,— a wife 
has always ways of knowing a husband unknown to all 
the world ; in such a case as this, it is impossible that a 
woman can have been imposed on, if she had not enter- 
tained a secret wish to be iintaithful . I shall for ever 
regard her as the cause of all my misfortunes, and im- 
pute solely to her the whole of my wretchedness and dis- 
grace." 

The judge, reminding the angry husband that, if he had 
remained at home, nothing of what had happened could 
have ever taken place, recommended lenity and forgive- 
ue.sq. 

Du Tilb was pionouncod guilty of fraud, adultery, 
sacrilege, rape, aud thert, and condemned to make the 
amende honorable in the market-place of Artigues, in h» 
shirt, with Ins head and feet bare, a halter round his neck 
and a lighted torch in his hand ; to demand pardon of 
God, the king, the nation, and the family whom he had 
so cruelly deceived ; it was further ordered that he should 
be hanged before the dwelling-house of Martin Guerre, 
and that his body should be burned to ashes ; his effects 
were adjudged to be the property of the children begotten 
by him on Martin’s wife. 

The criminal was taken back to Artigues, and as the 
day of execution approached, was observed to lose his 
firmness ; after a long interview with the curf*, he at 
last confessed his crime, acknowledging that he was first 
tempted to commit it by being fiequcntly mistaken for and 
addressed by the name of Marlin Guerre ; he deuied 
having made use of charms or of magic, as many suspected, 
very properly obsciviiig, that the same supernatural act 
which could enable him to carry on liis deception, would 
also have put it in his power to escape punishment. 

He was executed according to his sentence, first ad- 
dressing a few words to Mai tin Guerre’s wife, and died 
ofienng up prayers to the Almighty to pardon his sins, 
through the meiits and mediation of Jesus Chirst. 

This singular narrative is authenticated by the respect- 
able evidence of Gayot de Pitaval, and related in good 
Latin by the worthy De Thou. 


Affecting Association of Ideas.— Poggio has comme- 
morated in bis Facetim, (Jest-book) a mortifying expla- 
nation which a noisy declaimer provoked by his over- 
weening vanity. A monk preaching to the populace, 
made a most enormous and uncouth noise, by which a 
good woman, one of his auditors, was so much affected, 
that she burst into a flood of tears. The preacher, attri- 
buting her grief to remorse of conscience, excited within 
her by his eloquence, sent for her, and asked her why 
she was BO piteously affected by his discourse. " Holy 
father,” answered the mourner, ” I am a poor widow, 
and was accustomed to maintain myself by the labor of 
an ass, which was left me by my late husband. But 
alas t my poor beast is dead, and your preaching brought 
his brayii^; so btrongly to my recollection, that I could 
not reetraia my grief.” 
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REMARKS ON ADVICE-GIVING. 

From Mr.^Betlham’s “ Deoiitohgy." 

TliercK arias* of people in the world, offensive in- 
tniilers, forward hypocrites, and bold userpers, who, un- 
der the mask of friendly advisers, are great creators of 
luiJsery, * 

Not that, on every occasion, the counsels of the adviser 
even though injudiciou'*, can he taken as evident of an 
unfriendly purpo'-'#. For foolish though it be, ha^itlycon- 
coi'teJ and inoo.i .derately communicated, it may have 
had its souice in sympathy, and be really a raatk of good 
wilt. • 

But s’^ Crises aie c-TC-'plions. ISelfishness untouched 
by syinpatrry <1 ordln.iiily the inspirer of the instructive 
counsellor. Pure ^clfi'^linpss is abundantly sufficient for 
the 'piodiictlou of the character. And without good 
grounds fur believing tint credit is to be given to benevo- 
lence, it may, with great probability, be presumed, that 
some quality, far removed (rum buiiovuleiice, gave bit th 
to the intervention. 

It U cleat ly then demanded hy morality, that advice- 
giving, as a habit, should be abslaiiiod from ; and if the 
demand for it be obvious and undoubted, if the case be 
clear and«or^pnt — that it should be accompanied with 
such statements and rvamns as will, in so far as may be, 
plead its excuse and justification to the person advised, 
and cause to him as little sufTering as m iv he necessary 
toj^ivethe advice its i/itendcd elfect. Without strong 
cvidencK both of the necessity for its application, and the 
probability of its success, virtue requires the suppression 
of the advice, and the abstention of the adviser. 

Revenge itself sometimes takes the shape of advice- 
fuing. For a gratification of ill-will a man censures an- 
oliror in the shape of counsel. He visits another with the 
bm then of evil, for obtaining a small pleasure in the in- 
fliction of that evil. Insofar as the inflictor is concern- 
ed, no doubt the infliction of evil is good, for no action 
can have its souicc i i any other motive. However enoi- 
moii^ the evil may be, ami however trifling the pleasure 
of inflicting it, still the pleasure is good, and must be 
taken into account. But the law of effective bctievolencci 
requites that the advice you give to a man, or the evil- 
speaking of him, necessary to do him good, should lead 
to no waste of evil. Only in the absolute nec>Hsityof 
drawing on him punishment fioin the popular source, or 
sanction, are yqu authorized to speak evil of him to others ; 
and then be sure there is reason to believe that the aw ant- 
ed jpiinishmcnt will biiug a result of good. 

frhe great Becrci peibaps of giving advice success- 
fully, is to mix upwitli it something that implies areal 
con8ciousMe.>*s of the adviser’s own defects, ami as much 
as possible of an acknowledgement of the olliei party a 
merits.— E d.J 


WORDS WORTirs POEriCAL WORKS. 

( From the Quarterly lieview for January, 183o.^ 

In the last edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s works theie are 
contained no less than between three 'and four hundred 
Bonnets. Tlic.se pmductions differ from those whiclz we 
have bitheito dwidt upon, in exhibiting less, or perhaps 
nothing, of the peculiarities of homeliness in subiect and 
style by which the latter are characterized. This form 
ofpoe.tiy, not admitting of the breadth and magnitude 
which is requisite to give cffi:ct to his more characteristic 
style, has led Mr. Wordsworth to lay a«ide the imple- 
ments of the architect and 'assume those of the sculptor. 
Few are the works of art in this kind which are so pure 
in their material, so graceful in their execution, so deli- 
cately wrought, so exquisitely clnselled. Yet bright and 
ornate as many of these productions are, there is in them, 
no less than in his other poems, a constant abstinence from 
antitheses and false effects. The words are always left to 
be used, first and mainly because they are those which 
best express the meaning ; secondly and subordinate! y, 
because they convey to the ear the sounds which best 
harmonize with the meaning and with each other. There 
is hardly one of these three or four hundred sennets which 
ends in a point. Pointed lines wiU« some* imes oc«ur in 
the course of then^ as thought will sometimes natftrally 
t'dke a pointed shape in the mind ; but whethei it takes 
that shape or another is obviously treate4jlia a matn.r of in- 
difference ; nothing is sacrificed to it ; audit the close of the 
sonnet, wiierc the adfeatUious effect of the point 


might be apt to outshine the intrinsic value of the 
subject, it seems to have been studiously avoided. 
Mr. Wordsworth's sonnet never goes off, as it 
were, with a clap or repercussion at the close : but is 
thrown up like a rocket, breaks into light, and falls in a 
soft shower of brightness. To Hone, indeed, of the minor 
forms of poctr]^ are Mr. Wordsworth’s powers better 
adapted ; there is none to which discrimination in thought 
and aptitude in language are more essential ; and there 
never was a )>oet who reached so near to perfection in 
these particulars as JMr. Wordsworth. That sonfikt 
may be instanced which, standing at the head of the se- 
cond part of the miscellaneous series, presents to us, as it 
were, a picture-gallery of his predecessors in this walk of 
the art ; — • 

' Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindlesj of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Peti arch's wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Ta.sso sound ; 

(!ani6en3 soothed with it an exile's grief ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary btow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spen-'er, celled from Fairy-land 
To struggle through dark wa>s ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his band 
The thing became a trumpet, whence lit blew 
Soul-aminating strains -^las,8two few vu). ii. p. 125. 
When have we poetry and criticism mingled more fi*ni- 
ally than in these fourteen lines of rapid retrospect, into 
which, without any appaient labour of compiession, how 
much is compressed ! What ease, gracefulness, and 
variety attend the procession of the verse ; and after rising 
in aiiiindtion, with what a gentle fall does it die away 
upon the carat the close! This is the ’clausula aut ca- 
dentid,’— the * ais placide elabendi’, which was anciently 
.so much esteemed in the science uf music. 

Amongst the Sonnets to Libel ty there are some loftier 
strains than almost any that have been sounded upon his- 
torical and contemporary themes, since the breath ceased 
that uttered that tremendous imprecation— 

* Avenge, oh Lordt th^ slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lio scattered uu the Alpine mountains cold (<— 

we say loftier than almost any, for we cannot forget Mr. 
Southey's ' Ode, written duiiog the Negociations, with 
Buonaparte in 1814.’ The catalogue of massacres in the 
penultimate stanza, followed by the summary of murdeis 
in the last stanza of that ode ; the grave and not ungo- 
verned, but 'at the same time irresistible and fiery 
vehemence which pervades it, have made it always appear 
in our eyes the most awful judgment that ever uaa 
denounced in song. Mr. Wordsworth’s series of Sonnets 
to Liberty aiose, also, out of the events connected with 
Buonapaite's domination; but he writes more in son ow 
than in anger, whiUt Southey, like Milton, fulminates his 
censures more in anger and scorn than in sorrow,— pur- 
suing the oppressor in a just and virtuous spirit, but 
also in a spirit deeply vindictive, and with what would 
have been m old times ’ a mineral hatred.’* The dignified 
and melancholy anger, the anger ' slow and spiritual,’ 
with which Mr. Wordsworth contemplates the tyrant’s 
caiecr, admits more of meditative thougntinto his effusions 
on such topics ; though dull must be the reader to whom 
these also are not ' soul-animating strains :’ — witness the 
following, addressed to Toiissaint L’Ouverture 
’TobssAiNT. the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistling ru'tic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon's earless den 
Oh miseiable chieltaiii ! where nnd when 
Wilt thou find patience I Vet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen thyMelf, never to rise again, 

Live and take corafoit. 'J hou hast left Imliind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, eartn, and skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friend.<i are exultations, agonies. 

And love,and man’s unconquerable mind.’ — vol. ii. p.2S5. 
Bear witness, also, the * Thought of a Briton on the Sub- 
jugation of Switzerland : — 

' Two voices are there : one is of the Sea, 

One oPthe Mountains ; each a mighty voice ; 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice^ 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty 1 
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i here cane a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st against him , but hast vainly atriven. 
Thou from the Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmur's heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft 
1 hen cleave, oh cleave to that which still is left , 

For, high sonled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That 'Vlountain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow Iron his rocky shore, 

And neithei awful vou e be heard by thee * 

• Vol. II p 257. 

MRS HANNAH MORi: 

Memoirs of the I ife and Correspondence of M « Hannah 
Mtre, liy William Roberts, Esq 4 vols. London 
1834. 

Had It been possible for any literator, with Mrs Han 
nail More s t orrespondencc at his command, to produce 
an uninteiestmg work under the title which wt have 
tnnsciibed we are obliged to confess our belief that the 
task must h ive been accomplislied by Mr Robt rU I he 
regard with which Mrs More honoured him would of it* 
seif be a suflicient pledge for the purity of hib intentions , 
and we willingly acknowledge that, in hi*, own part of 
tlib bulky book, he has occisionilly expre^d imiablc 
feclmg^ But the selection of hi u for thi!> undeiliking 
appears on the whole, to li ive been ibout is unfortunate 
as any that could hivi been *tuouSht of He writes with 
the fa( ility of a pnctiscd turnci of period liitwiththc 
cuntusi >0 ind verbosity of one whose brim Ins been le^iS 
cveirised than his Inn 1 He *»ce-«., andllierefoie describes 
tew things 1 leaily , noi ii is he any notion what the things 
are concern ng the histoiy, manners, a ul dtpo tuii nt oi 
fill ii apeisonas Hanniii Viore thath r biugi ipliei ought 
to hive mide It Ills buMntss to desciihc His method of 
compiling aud ananging is so i iumsy th it it any one lau 
extriit fiom this book. i di^tiiut iiou m even of tlic pnn 
cipal event-> and m hirliie he mu^t Inve bcstuwc I 
nioic attention on tlie inah nils of which it is ( ompoat J 
than the cdi or himbclf h is tho ight fit to do it y ai and 
month I e not wn I n at tin top of the sh< et, Mi Roberta 
IK ver even seems to think of trying to m ike out the d tte 
from the contents thus, for example, he stitcs it a-, 
doubtful whetlur Hannah b first vwt to Lon Ion w i<. in 
177dorl774 though a letter printid in vol i p 48 Is 
tinctly settles the point in fivour of the I itt r ycai while 
he gives 'inotlur datebss letter at p Jb is the hr t she 
wrote from 1 ondou, though th\t lettc r is full oi tiie priis*b 
of the Journey to the IKl Mde'> whuh wi nor i alli h d 
until January, 1775 We shill njtwase spate in ex- 
posing moie of his blunder*, ol thi*) ( 1 iss though the book 
fiwarnib with them A inoie sciiuus an 1 eq i dly pei v i 
ding mischief is that Mr Robe its t ikes pirl witii nothing 
but the peculiar view'i and prcjudict s of the religious st et, 
if it may he so called, to whuh Mis HiunaliMure m 
the Idtt T ycara of her life, lent the distinetion of her too 
exclusive favour All tlieeailier, blighter, andwetike 
leave to say by no mean" the least houoiiriblc pages of 
her hibtorv have at^ordinglv but little interest in his eyes , 
he seems to be throughout in the vein of apologising lor 
her ever ba /mg been on terms of intimicy with anybody 
out ofhi 3 own little pale , forgetting mat iier pliee with- 
in that ( tide wa*. in no triviil degree, the fruit of the 
eminence whu h she had previously attained to w thout it , 
unconscious tint her 1 ) 0 wir to serve the cause wuichshe 
ultimately adoptel would have been comparatively no- 
thing, had the range of her experience beeu as limited as 
that of her biogiapiu r's sympathy. 

Authoresses ab we had occasion not long ago to show 
in a tabular form, in grncially speaking, a long lived 
race , and Mrb More offers no exception to thi^ rub 
She died September 7th, 1833, in the 89th year of iier 
age , having been born in 1745, atbtapleton, in Gtouceb- 
tershiie, where her father kept a small school One 
of Mr. Roberts s cctrcspondents, however, is exceedingly 
anxiouo, more so than we should have exfjected in this 
ouarter. to show that Hannah wag come of a gentle race 
III Norfolk , and we read that her father, Jacob More, 
had originally been designed for the church, but laid 
aside tliib plan of life in coQscc|uence of the failure ol a 
lawsuit, by which he wasdtpiivcd of a landed estate 
worth m those days 8000f. per annum. Ihe lady 
adds — • 

* We who are spared to see the lesult of this trying 
* dispensation of Providence, must pause to meditate a 


ass 


while on his infinite wisdom and mercyt more particularly 
when we look at the descendam of the more fortunate 
cousin, who eqjoved his unjustly gdttei# wealth but a 
snort time Death entcied his dwelling, and his eldest 
son bouq dissipated all the property, as he liv^ in the 
lowest state of profligacy.'^p 9. - 

IhisiBallwe are told of the lawsuit and its results , 
and we must say it appears to us queer enough, that a 
lawyer like Mr RoberU should permit his tairfiiend 
to babble thus complacently about ' unjustly gotten 
wealth,’ which was gotten only in the usual course 
of the administration of Jmglish justice Moreover, we 
do not exactly comprehend the lady s logic when she 
Joints out an extraordiiAry and memorable examjsle of 
divine wisdom and mercy in the termination oMe T^smt 
against Mr. Jacob More What ^he means probably is, 
tint liad Jacob got the estate, Hannah would never have 
wntten * C oelpbs,’ ficc, &c But none of Hannah s books 
were written under the pressure of poverty,— when she 
wrote tho beat of them she was iich , and we can see 
no reason why she, though brought up in a wealthy 
squire 8 hoube in place of iT poor schoolmaster’s, might 
rot have cultivated both religion and literature quite 
Ob zealously as she actually did But the thith ib, we 
feel considerable doubu as to the authenticity this 
whole story When Jacobs lawsuit was decided, iL 
there evei was sui h a law&uit, that i» to say, before iie 
<«LttIed in Gloucestershire, about one hwtdtel and twenty 
y ars ago 8000J was a very large income . it was at the 
least equal to lb,000f a year now Ine fimily that 
possessed sue h property m Norfolk must have been well 
known aud probably highly connected— yet here is all 
the tnce we find of its very existence— and, to conclude, 

It would be bdtibfactory have one iiistanie besides of 
the heir to an estate of 16 OOOf , or even 80001 a year, 
having been oiigin illy designed for the church ’ Sure 
w lit that when any hen to a large landed estate adopts 
that iiofcbaion, it mu t be undci tiip influence of feelings 
too poweiful to be easily biflled , aud we do n )t under- 
Stan I on what principle a profoundly pious youth who 
iiiiiiud i fa mei 8 daughtir and sat down for lilein 
1 sT^all village sciiool should have been too lofty to eschew 
thote iiieans of pr>ceedings through the univer- 
sity to holy oidtis which the piety of our 
incest Ts 1 1 u I 1 within the reach of the poorest 
One word still more seriously who doubts that divine 
Pioviliuce ovciiules the distinies of individuals and of fa 
milits f But it Stems to us that they who, in the spirit of 
certain seirancs arc coii^itantly ready to point out the 
sfLcihc objects an 1 methods of its operation are sc ircely 
less presumptuous than the sell elected interpreteis of 
unlulhlled prophesy , and tins wiitciss ’Death entered 
hi*, dwelling &c — her now bol lly proclaiming that such 
a visitation ^ds tho righteous and correcting sequel ot the 
at worst mistaken verdict of a Norwich juiy, a o 1720 
fiiiist be allowed to be worthy of the mo.t pitiable sra of 
puritanical cant —Qua; /{fiinaio /or Noo 1834. 


10 MUblC, 


TO BCCALM HIS f-EVFR 

Charm me to sh ep, and melt me so 
With thy delicioui numbers, 
lhat, being ravish’d, hence 1 go 
Away m easy slumbers. 

Oh, make me weep * 

My pains asleep, * 

And give me such reposes, 
lhat I, poor I, 

May think thereby 
1 live, and die, ’midst roses. 

Fallon me like a silent dew, 

Or like those maiden showers, 

Which, at the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 

Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 

That, ease unto me given. 

With full delight • 

I leave this light. 

And take my flight for heaven. 

Hgnjiicx, 1020. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

We have a trifling matter of controverBv tv- adjutt with 
the accomplished person to whom this book* is attributed. 
In an article upon fashionable novels in a former number 
we veif ured to allege that fashionable life does not pre- 
sent a very interesting aspect of human nature, and that 
the stronger affections and profonoder passions of men are 
to be found m( re abundantly in rural '•etirement ; and 
we quoted Dr. Johnson and the shepherd in Virgil in sup- 
rt of the assertion, that Love is a native of the rocks, 
e are thus contradicted : — 

' There iiave liecn some who think that love is a native 
of tHV».xicM ; blit Its birth-place matters little, when once 
it is called into being, for it can thiive alike wherever it 
is transplanted. It shrouds itaelf in an atmosphere of its 
own creation, and sees the surrounding objects through 
the medium of its own fanciful halo. The existence of 
colour dejiends not more on the rays of the sun, 
than depends the hue which u lent to all that is ex- 
ternal, upon the internal feelings of the mind. The 
bustling scenes of gaiety rnay appear ill suited to 
the indulgence of deep feeling ; yet the mind which 
is preoccupied by one absorbing thought has not 
only an inward attraction that bids defiance to the 
Ointrusions of others, but has even the pow* r of con- 
verting into aliment all that should tend to destroy its 
force. The crowds that pass before the eyes of a lover 
seems but as a procession of which his mistress is the 
auecn. If he talks to another, it is to listen to the welcome 
theme of her praise from the voice of partial friendship"; 
and if the actions of others ever attract his attentions, 
it is to observe, with the jealoiio watchfulness of a lover, 
the manner and reception of those whom he regards as 
ri\als / — Darrst vol.i. pp. 120-1. 

And elsewhere we are informed, that under the smooth 
varnish of social politeness, and in the iinromantic scenes 
of gay frivolity which the nineteenth century yearly 
exhibits in a luxurious and civilized metropolis, every 
vaiiety of human passion is lobe found in the same force 
as in the age of chivalry itself ; * for though that age is 
past,* says the authoress, * the age of nature ai.J of 
feeling remains.’ 

From the time when we iiist took a pen in our hands, we 
have never felt a pleasure in being contradicted ; and iiuw 
that we have grown old and rigid in our ways of tliiuking, 
we epnnot get over these passages. When we said that 
other times and places weie more favourable for the 
growth of the feelings than a fashionable drawing-room 
of our days, we spoke expressly of the more fixed af- 
fections and the profounder passions. Now it is not to the 
maxim which affirms the perennial character of nature 
and feeling that we will yield thisopioion. We do not 
deny— never meant to deny — that there may be anima- 
ting hopes, sentimental sorrows, outbreaks of passion, 
smiles, tears, hysterics, in as large a proportion amongst 
sofas and ottomans, as in any * antre vast or desert 
wild’ that ever existed. Moreover, they may be as lively 
and passionate while they last— but it is not in the nature 
of things that they should he as fixed and profound. A 
rapid presentation of new objects will of necessity acce- 
lerate the succession of the feelings. It is impossible 
that, under such circumstances, the character should 
acquire the strength which is imparted to it by uninter- 
rupted, undivided, habitual and rooted affections. It 
is impossible that the affections should acquire the stability 
which strength of character can alone impart. Thedes- 
paL of May 1834, suffered by Lady Emmeline Errant of 
Curzon Street, cbecause Lord Thistledown left her off, 
may be as great perhaps as that of Mistress Milicent 
Mowbray, whose lover was killed in a tournament of 
1434 but Mistress Milicent’s would bean affair of two 
or three years, whereas in Lady Emmeline's case, sal vo- 
latile and a new object would usher her into the * genial 
month of June’ in a genial frame of mind, bearing no 
marks of the casualty. 

Human nature, it is commonly said, is the same in all 
ages and places. In these current sayings there is gene- 
rally much truth involv$d, and but little discrimination. 
It might be said with as much of tTutli (both dogmata 
being partially true), that human nature is different in 
all ages and (places— 

Once in the flight of ages past 
There lived a man : and who was he ^ 

• Dasre, anovel edited by the Countess of Morlty. 


Mortal ! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee.’ 

That is, the universal elements of humanity (so exqui- 
sitely touched and summed up in the beautiful poem from 
which we quote) did as certainly exist in that man as in 
any. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 

His name has perished from the earth— 

This truth survives alone : 

That joy and grief, and hone and fear. 

Alternate triumphed in his breast : 

His bliss and woe— a smile— a tear ! 

Oblivion hides the reitt. 

' The bounding piilsp, the languid limb. 

The changing spiiiis’ rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him. 

For these are felt by all. 

* He suffered — but his pangs arc o’er ; 

Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 

Had frionds— his friends are now no more ; 

And foes— his foes are dead. 

*He loved — but whom hu loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb. 

Oh ! she was fair— but nought could save 
Her beauty fiom the tomb. 

’ He saw whatever thou hast ceen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee : 

He was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He 18 — what thou shalt be. 

* The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and «tars, the earth and mam, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light. 

To him exist in vain. 

* The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw. 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

’ The annals of the human race. 

Their mins, since the world began. 

Of HIM afford no other trace 
Than this — thebe lived a man !'* 

Theie stanzas, which, with some little allowance for 
poetical licence in the seventh, are as true as they are 
beautiful, go far to exhaust the generic attributes of man. 
But when we pass to the different species and classes, 
though in none is any elementary quality absolutely ex- 
tinct, yet do we assuredly find some, even of the most ele- 
mentary qualities, sensibly modified and subdued. The 
human nature of Mayfair is still human nature no doubt, 
andpabsions will come of it as the sparjes fly upward ; but 
the form which is there given to the element is more that of 
the firewoiks than of the furnace. 

The authoress of* Dacre’ deals with humanity under 
these forms— imparting, however, to the lovers of her 
creation, the constancy and anlour. which she insists 
upon extending to fashionable life. Though we dissent 
from the general opinion, we do not object, of course, to 
I iudividuals in the ciasa being supposed to be exceptions, 

1 or to the endowm^ at of those individuals in order to 
make heroes and heroines of them, with qualities which, 
though not characteristic of their class, are not certainly 
absolutily incompatible with such a situation in life.— 
Quarterly Review for Nov. 1834. 


Man.— The mind is the man ; and the knowledge of 
the mind. A man is but what he knovveth. The sove- 
reignty of man lieth hid in knowle(jlge, wherein many 
things are reserved, which kings wjth their treasures can-* 
not buy, nor with their forces command.— fiacon. 

• <The Common Lot,* by the poet Montgomery. We mean, 
of coune, the individual properly designated Montgomery, 
and, properly also, designated a poet ; not the Mr. Gomery, 
whvosaumed the affix of * Mont,* and, through the aid of cer- 
tain newspapers, has coupled hia name with divers other od- 
ditaone not loss fiictitiouB. 
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THE KEEPSAKE tor 1835. 

Edited fyy Frederick Mantel Reyttolds* l‘2mo. London, 
Longman ana Co. 

(from the London Literary Gaxette, November 1884.) 

The literiry contents of the Keeptahe this Tear may be 
divided into two parts — the common- place, and the wretch- 
edly bad. With the exception of some graceful lines by 
Mrs. Norton, on thu worn-out subject of La Valiere, there 
is net a poem which can be called even tolerable. Of the 
stories, “ Worldly Wisdom,” by Lady Augusta St. John, 
and a melo-dramatic ” Tale of Terror," from the French 
are the only two that have a touch either of nature or ori- 
ginality. * We seem to have read them all before, and turn 
away weary fiom the often-used materials. We begin to 
think that they are wrought by steam, and woven by one 
given pattern, but some of the poetry is too good, t.e. 
too bad, to be taken for granted. First, a translation from 
the German, by Sir William Somerville 
" A pilgrim maiden, young and fair, 

A convent wandered to ; 

She pulled the bell before the gate, 

And brother Fiancis sped it straight, 

His feet without a shoe !*' 

We leave this melancholy predicament for " Lines in 
an Album,” by Lord • * on " Les Noirs peignciit 
r Esprit, et les Bleus peignent TAmu 

" Thus sings, if I conjecture right, 

A poet of certain age : 

I’m nut of liib opinion quite— 

Nor Byron— niclaucholy sage! 

Black eyes with him were all the rage — 

For instance— 1 forget the page.” 

We omit tlie questions front Byron, and proceed to his 
lordship’h comments : — 

" So then Katinka's eyes were blue— 

A pretty doll-like thing ! 

The very image, love, of you— 

The eye, the magic colouring. 

The laughing look, the auburn hair— 

1 see thee, love ! I see thee there !” 

Omitting the ordinary proportion of roses,” " coral,” 
and " ivory,” we arrive at the dark-eyed beauty 
** But thou, young rival for the prize. 

Glows there no soul in those daik eyes ? 

And through their soft and fringed disguise. 

Flash forth no deep felt sympatnies ! 

And he, thu votary of the blue — 

The boudoir poet — said he true ? 

Oh, could we read that soul of thine ! 

Oh, could we learn to trace 

F<ach pure warm thought, each glowing line. 

By feeling's hand on duty's page. 

Inscribed within that heart of thine ! 

Oh for the power to disengage 
One little captive from its cage, 

To gild the sunshine of thy face !” 

Can our readei% discover any meaning in this volley of 
the parts of speech? W'e own that we cannot. To be 
sure, " your true no meaning puzzles more than wit.” 

We are greatly perplexed, too, by the lines that illus- 
trate " Gipsy Children caught in a Storm 
" Whose dark grandeur oversweep 
Karth, and air, and sk}, and deep; 

Hamlets, and the city’s towers ; 

Bastioned walls, and trellised bowers ; 

Peasant's hut, and chieftain’s hall — 

Ever the same to each and all. 

• * « * 

Yet terrible, and strong they are, 

I'hese sounds of elemental war — 

Chariot wheels of charging host ; 

Wild wav& dashed on lock-bound coast ; 
Multitudinous din of voices, 

When some city's soul rejoices ; 

Distant roar of lions, deep 

In woods were midnight shadows sleep , 

Boll of doubling drums, or peal 
Of chariots, or ncrce clash of steel : 

These things scarce may likened be, 

Kggal tempests, unto ye I * 

When, with clamour of stern noise, 

Ye revel in your whirlwind joys.” 


Certainly Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley has on this 
occasion beta, as Shakeipeaie says, ** at a feast of the lan- 
guages, and stolen the scraps.” • 
lo say nothing of the badness of toe p^m, the spirit of 
the following song is quite unfit for an Annual like the 
present : 

Thi Bourbons, 1830. By the author Misclrimue.’ 
Let their blood float like watei^ 

They have rushed on their fate 1 
The ruthless! their slaughter a 
They shall expiate. 

Oh France, the delightful, the fertile, once more 
On the plains is the standard of Discord unluiled ; 
And, writ in indelible betters of goie, 

^ Thou will read thy red lesson again totf^ woifd. 

Take the sword then in hand, and extirpate the race ! 

Let them lie on the land 
They have sought to disgrace,” &c. &cc. 

One verse is enough- and enough, too, of the work be- 
fore us. An Annual ought to be a collection of all that 
is lightest and most graceful in literatuie. But, truly, the 
orket-books of tun years ago do not contain greater rub- 
ish than the volume we now dismiss. 

THE BOOK OV BEAUTY ion 1835* 

Edited by the Countess of lilPhsington. l^mo. pp. 2C<f. 

London. Longman and Co. 

We must congratulate our fair editor on a great improve- 
ent in the present volume, which does equal credit to 
her skill and taste. Wc observe that this year the Book of 
Buauty is varied by portraits: many of whom realise C ro- 
ly’s graceful lines— 

" Yet this is no soft image of the thought, 

I'hough genius here has stamped its glorious hand ; 
Thisfoini has not from yon blue heaven been brought ; 

Not yet gone thither — still the rose is fanned 
By life and love’s sweet airs.” 

It is but fair that the actual should contenil with the 
i(kal ; and some of the faces here may vie with the more 
iinaginative cieations of the pencil. Most of these portraits 
are illustrated by the editor ; and siie has shewn much tact 
in the graceful offering she has laid on each shrine. It is 
no easy task to write about the living; but thia has been 
done here in a refined and charming manner. The very 
sweetest story is one by D'Israeli the Younger. It is given 
to a " temale face of seventeen,” by M'Clise, which looks 
the charming history attached to it. It reprusenta a girl — 
almost a child— just in the time '' 

" Between the rosebud and the rose full blown.” 

She is caressing a carrier-dove; and^-for there is a let- 
ter suspended from the wing — not fur its own .sake only. 
The expression thrown into her face has something irre* 
sistibly soft, subdued, and I'ensivc, in its tendeincss. 
There is a sweet and fanciful fairy tale by Lord Albert 
Conyngham; and one of Mr. Landor’s very best dialogues 
between Addison and Swift. We quote the lines to Lady 
Georgians Uussell by Lady Blessinjgton ; a song by 
Edward Fitzgerald ; and some ingenioua definitions of 
love by Lcitch Ritchie. / 

" TH£ I AP/Y OKOIIOIANA RUSShLT.. 

By the Countess of Blessing. 

Yes, is fair as is the op'iiing flow’r 
That on her bosom blooms its fleeting hour ; 

And the brown tress, whose glossy bilkcu braid 
rpoti her round cheeks throws its soft'niiigshide, 

Is like the moss that veils the Tnaiden rose 
W Inch, 'nuath its shelter, rich in blushes glows. 

What candour beams o’er all her placid face, 

Where youth has strewn its evanescent grace ! 

What innocence sits throned upon her brow ! 

Long may it linger, beautiful as now. 

Unclouded by a shade of envious care. 

As moon-lit snow serenely bright and tair f 
Oh ! daughter of an old and gen'rous line ! 

A noble ancestry indeed is thine ! 

And thu pure blood that tints Ihy virgin check. 

Were we its source through ages past to seek, 
llow many gallant hearts, the biave, the good, 

Have glow'd with honour, fed by thatged flood ! 

It warm’d the heart of her,— that peerle'.sdame,* 

Whose story has bepp writ by deathless fame ; 

* " Lady Jtachel Russell. 
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Not all that grandeur, all that power can give# 

Like her bright name in history shall live 1 
daughter of Rus^l^! may her virtues find 
Their light itilected in thy lucid mind ! • 

Mavest thou have all her worth, without her care. 

And be but — no! — thou art already fairi 

t • ** lANTHU. 

By Edward Fitt^erald, Esq. 

Day hac^gone down, and evening thing 
Her shadow o'er the hill ; 

Day had gone down, and yet she clung 
Beside Uie lattice still : 

She looked upon the river, 
ei. No bark its waters bear ; 

Sli^heard the aspens quiver, 

No footstep glideth tlieie : 

* There was a time it needed 
No eye to strain its sight ; 

Isall — ^isall unheeded ? — 

Oh ! will he come to-night 1 

* The silent stars, he told me, 

'I'he sad and silent stars, 

To-night should see him fold me, 

> Despite my lattice-bars: 

The hurried clouds are shading 
The lamps of yon kiosk ; 

The wearied moon is fading 
O'er minaret and mosque : 

The steed — the steed has faltered. 

That never failed before ; 

Tlie heai t — the heart is altered — 

Oh 1 will he coroe no mote V 

The token-flowers she culled him 
Have lost their hues of spring 

The lute that oft had lulled him 
Sleeps with a voiceless string ! 

Alas ! Love ever closes 

ills sweetest song with sighs; 

Love ever bathes his roses 
With tears from maiden s eyes : 

A morning song he sings us 
01 blooming skies and bowers ; 

The evening gifts he briug-s ns — 

Pale cheeks and withered flowers !' 

DfcFINlTIONS OF TOVE. 

By Leitch Bitchie. 

\ The history of the heart 1 hold to be very nearly the same 
all men. The apparent diflerence consists in the strength 
' er faintne<is ofdhe impression made upon the mind by things 
always the same. Ail men have their first love, their se- 
cond love, and their third love ; but some men do not 
know that they have had aoy ; while others imagine that 
they have had a great many more. The history of love 
is like a picture engraven upon a plate of adamant with 
illimitable boldness and delicacy, depth and lightness, 
simplicity and art. But its effect depends mainly upon 
the paper subjected to the impression. The heart of man 
is like that paper — clouded, spongy, spotted, smooth, hard, 
coarse, fine, or soft, as it may happen. In some cases 
the lines appear fairly rendered ; in others they are blot- 
ted and confused ; in others they become so faint, on ex- 
posure to the air of the world, that they are nearly or 
altogether invisible. 1 be history of love is divided into 
three books. The first is like a fairy tale; the second 
is like a poem ; the third like a chronicle. The first is 
the only one we reperuse in after-life with unmixed com- 
placeq^'y. No tnatter what may have been the fate of 
the heroine — The q|ttastrophe of the story — it is associated 
with all our best and most beautiful feelings'! with the 
spring-time of the heart, when our young bosoms opened 
like a flower, in an atmosphere of light, aod music, and 
perfume. The recollection of disappointment has no an- 
noyance; the memorials of death bring back no sorrow; 
we talk of that shadowy past with complacency, even to 
srraogers ; it seems ag if the fearless, guileless spirit of 
early life returned with the theme. The second era of 
love is very diflerent. At that epoch the world began to 
mingle willi our drfams — ^the omprehensive word 

fhcluding strife, envy, hope, terror, delirious joy, and bit- 
ter, burning tears. 'I he history of tips period is a secret 
and a mystery, ^which in most cedes d^i.^ds with us to 
the grave. In pnblic we recoil from its Associations with 
terror : in private, they crimson or bUfioh our cheek at 
the distance of half a century ; yet the narrative would, 
io general, seem to a listeoer to be the most common-place 


imaginable. Alas! it is not the events that give it im|mrt- 
ance; it is the thoughts — ^tbe imaginations — the stirrings, 
aiidheavings, and writhings of the wrung spirit amidst the 
terrible lessons of early experience.” 

We have now only to repeat our congratulations, and 
dismiss the beautiful book of public favour. 


Thomas CuNNiNoiiAH.— We regret to state, that Mr. 
Thomas Cunningham died on the 24th of October, at his 
house in Princes Street, l.ambeth, in the 58th year of his 
age. He was a native of Galloway ; a skilful mecha- 
mc ; a good scholar, and a kind and warm-hearted man ; 
and for twenty-four years chief clerk to the distinguished 
Rennie, and his sons Sir John and George. But ho had 
other merits, which entitle him to a notice in this paper; 
he was a poet of no common genius, and a writer of prose 
fiction, at once pathetic and huniorou:'. Of his skill in 
song, the following beautiful composition will speak, it 
it has been printed as the work of Burns, and is not un- 
worthy;— 

THF HILIS o'oaLLOWa'. 

Among the biikssae blythe an' gay, 

1 met my Julia liameward gaun ; 

The linties chauntit on the spray, 

'I'he lammies loupit on the lawn ; 

On ilka howm the sward was mawn, 

'file braes wi’ gowans I'uskit bra', 

An’ gloamin's plaid o' gray was thrawn 
Ouiowre the hvHs o'/Jallowa.' 

^ Wi' music wild the woodlands rang, 

^ An* fragrance wing'd alang the lea. 

As down we sat tlie the flowers amaug, 

Upon the banks o' stately Dee. 

My Julia's arms encircled me, 

An* saftlyslade the hours awa'. 

Till dawin* coost a glimmerin' e’e 
Upon the bills o' Gallowa'. 

It isna owsen, sheep, an' kye, 

It isna goud, it isna gear, 

This lifted e'e wad hae, quoth I, 

The warld’s drumlie gloom to cheer ; 

But gie to me my Julia dear, 

Y e powers wha rowe this yirthen ba’. 

An' 0 1 sae blythe thro' life I'll steer 
Amang the hills o’ Gallowa.' 

W han gloamio’ dauners up the hill, 

Aii'our gudeman cas hame the yowes. 

Wriier ril trace the mossy rill 
That owre the muir meand’ring rowes ; 

Or tint amang the scroggy knowes. 

My birken pipe I’ll sweetly blaw. 

All’ sing the streams, the straths, and howes. 

The hills an' dales o’ Gallowa*. 

An' whan auld Scotia's healthy bills, 

Her rural nymphs an' joyous swains. 

Her flow’ry wilds an' wimpling rills, 

Awake nae mair my canty strains ; 

W hare friendship dwells, an' freedom reigns, 

Whare heather blooms, an’ muj^cocks craw. 

0 ! dig my grave, and hide my banes 
Amang the hills o' Gallowa. 

As he has left many short poems, songs, and prose tales, 
it is likely that his brother Allan will compose a brief ac- 
count of bis life, and publish a selection from his works. 

C 01 .ERIDOS.— In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty 
years ago, at some Hall in Fetter Lane, he divided readers 
into four classes. I'he first he compared to an hour-glass, 
their reading being as the sand— it runs in and it runs out, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. A second class, he said, 
xesembled a sponge — which imbibes every thing, and re- 
turns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A 
third class he likened to a jelly-bag— which allows all that 
is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the 
dregs. The fourth class, of which he justed there were 
many among bis auditors, he compared to the slaves in 
the diamond-mines of Golconda,— who, casting aside all 
that is worthless, preserved only the pure gem. 

Cbarlfs Parbuby, Esq.— We regret to learn that 
Charles Parbury, Esq. oftne firm of rarbury and Allen, 
publishers to the F.ast India Company, died suddenly on 
the 0th instant, in the 57th year of his age. 
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• MEDICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta^ VoL VIL Part, IL 

There are few circumstances mor# remarkable 
in this age of reform, than the alteration which 
has taken place within the last twenty years in 
the interest evinced by the Medical profession in 
India, as a body, relative to those branches of 
science more especially belonging to their own 
avocations. Formerly nothing was more common 
than to hear Indian Physicians reproached for the j 
apathy and indifference with which they regarded 
every kind of medical research. It is true that 
there were a few brilliant exceptions, and these 
were the more remarkable, from the paucity of 
labourers in the field of science, too few indeed to 
afford the reciprocal stimulus to exertion arising 
from emulation, generous rivalry, or friendly co- 
operation. 

This unhappy state of indiflPcrence to improve- 
ment, or the advancement of professional know- 
ledge depended in a great measure on the want 
of any permanent association for the purpose of 
fostering and encouraging research, and which 
might claim from Physicians in every part of 
India that systematic attention to interesting daily 
occurrences, which observes, records, and com- 
pares the various phenomena worthy of notice, 
the accumulated units of which afford the sure 
grounds for the advancement of science. 

The formation of the Medical and Pliysical 
Society of C^cutta, and the series of researches 
in medicine and the allied branches of science, 
which have been conducted by its members, and 
published in their volumes of Transactions, have 
completely removed from the profession in India, 
the reproach of indolence and apathy above alluded 
to. No part of the Society's former publications 
has a higher claim to consideration than the por- 
tion last brought before the public, which contains 
much highly interesting matter connected with 
Botany, Uhemistry, Medicine, Surgery and Natu- 
ral History. The manner in which these subjects 
have been selected and arranged is highly credita- 
ble to the judgment and industry of Mr. Hutchin- 
son the Secretary, and the Committee. 

There are thirty-eight papers and essays pub- 
lished in the body of the work, and in the Ap- 
pendix, a W of which may be particularly noticed 
here. The first is a desenption of some rare and 
curious plants by Dr. Wallich, the Vice-President 
of the Soeiety; this paper, besides the scientific 
accuracy of the Botanical descriptions, is remark- • 
able tor that enthusiastic warmth of sentiment, 
which is characteristic of the author, and marks 
the animation and interest with which he enters 
on the investigation of every scientific subject. 


[VoL. III. Nbw Sbribs. No. 74. 

The author’s remarks on the Glaucedo or bloom of 
plants are interesting. 

1 avail mvself of this opportunity for making a few 
remarks relative to tHb production of glaueedo jtr bloom 
of plants. Although this substance in a femarksble de- 
gree covers all the herbaceous parts of our plant (which 
in fat t derives its specific name from the circumstance), 
and IS in part ea.sily separable, yet it cannot be altoge- 
ther removed, as is proved by the aiirfacc beneath al- 
ways continuing opaque and of a dull-green pallid co- 
lour ; nor is a fresh or exterior layer again reproduced 
when once it has been rubbed off. In the common 
castor oil plant, the case is quite different. Here the 
bloom is likewise very copious and easily seidirable ; but 
after being removed the surface below appears guile 
shining, and it is reproduced again as often as it is re- 
moved. Set'eral plants of the red variety, which had 
been raised from seeds sent down from the Botanic 
Garden at Sahariinpore, in 1832, were growing within 
a few feet from each other in one of the nursrrie.<i of 
the Calcutta garden ; they measured from 12 to 14 
feet in height. One of these plants was deiliilk cover- 
ed throughout with glaucedo ; all the other innividiials 
were perfectly destitute of it, and had a uniformly red 
and glossy surface. During the rainy season of the suc- 
ceeding year, in the months of June, July, and August, 
the following eYperiineiits were made. 1 rubbed of 
every particle of bloom from the individual first men* 
tioned, so that the stem, branches, and leaves became 
aquite naked and shining. Within a fortnight a thin layer 
of bloom had already formed, and in six or eight 
days more, the surface wis as much covered as it 
bad ever been before ; this process was several 
times repeated, and uniformly with the same result, 
foiagining that the numerous glands which covered 
the lower half of the petiols, and even the sides of the 
branches near their insertions, in the other individuals, 
might be in some manner connected with their having 
no glaucedo, I removed all these glands, not only 
from the adult petiols, but likewise from the young 
shoots as they began to appear ; hut although 1 con- 
tinued doing this for several months in succession, no 
vestige of bloom was to be seen on any part of their 
surface, I should observe here that the pair of large 
sessile glands, which are found at the apex of the pe- 
tiol of this plant, was present also in the glaucous 
individuals ; their removal had no sensible elfect 
whatever ; and it is a curious fact, that all the plants 
continued perfectly healthy and thriving, producing 
abundance of flowers and fruits, notwithstanding the 
repeated treatment they underwent of having their 
bloom and glands rubbed off. A large inoffensive sort 
of black ant, which is found annually to frequent this 
plant in search of the matter exuding from thff glands, 
continued in great numbers on the petiols, notwith- 
standing tke removal of the glands and the complete 
cicatrizations which immediately followed the opera- 
tion. In Musa glaucn, Roxb. the sheathes of the leaves 
are very thickly covered by a white powderly bloom 
which is constantly reproduced. 

The preceding experiments seem in some degree to 
invalidate an observation of Professor De Candolle in 
bis Physiologic Wg^tale, a work unrivalled for the 
vast store of information which it contains, and the 
perspicuous manner in wkich it is written. In the 2nd 
vol. p. 232, that moit^inent botanist says : ^*Mal- 
gre I'extrdme analogic qgi*on observi enire la cire ex- 
cr4t4e par les feuiUee et par les fruits, elle m]a pr4- 
senti une diffJrenoe (^ysiologique qne Je dois roen- 
tionner. La poussi^re del prunes pout 4tre enlevee 
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pliiHieurs foia en lea brossant doucemeat aTant leur 
9 inatiirit*^, et a chaque foia elle ae reproduit. Celle dea 
feuilles de ficoid^ oq der cacaliea une foia eiilevee, ne 
R*eat pas reprodiiite, et aemblerait etre ezcr4tie*par les 
fpuillea seuiement pendant leur jeunesse." If I under- 
stand this passage correctly, the reproduction of the 
bloom on A'rtairi Yruits is contiaated with the incapA' 
bility of its reproduction on other parts, at ^eaat on 
leaves. With resijpct to Mesembryanthemuni^and Ca- 
calia, the fact is undoubtedly as stated by the author ; 
but ii certainly does not hold good as far aa regards 
the two plants I have mentioned above," 

The article is an accountr of the discovery 
of a new principle in the blood by Dr. O’Shau^h- 
nessy. The ili*«tiDgui8hed position of this gen- 
tleman AS a chemist, and his brilliant career 
in the field of science in Europe, are well 
known. It is only surprising that in the course of 
a vast number of experiments performed by the 
author in examining the blood of Cholera patients 
in Europe, that the existence of Sub-ruhrine was 
not before iiscertaincd. The Medical Society may 
be congratulated that the discovery was reserved to 
be imiae by one of its members in this country. 
The description of the characters of the new prin- 
ciple is distinguished by the usual elegance and 
precision of style of the author; and still more 
remarkable for the modesty and caution with 
which the disoov6ry is announced. The points of 
resemblance between sub-rubrine and some pre- 
viously-known principles of the blood are pointed 
out, and the chemical differences of the same sub- 
stances are also shown to amount to absolute anti- 
thesis on other points. The existence of a principle 
heretofore overlooked in the blood is sure to at- 
tract the attention of scientific men in this country 
as well as in Europe, and the author’s experiments* 
will doubtless be extensively repeated, and the 
results strictly criticised. The sub-rubrine must 
be readily detected bv ordinary chemists as the 
new principle is stated to exceed in amount the 
iibriae of the blood. How is it that in the numc- 
TOOB experiments of Denis, and Lecanu, on healthy 
blood, as well in the author’s own recorded experi- 
ments on the bipod of cholera patients, the exis- 
tence of this remarkable substance, in such large 
quantity should have been heretofore overlooked, 
^e analysis of the above distinguished individuals 
accounting for the whole quantities of blood exa- 
mined, with the loss of only one part in 1000, while 
the new principle is said to vary in amount from 
10 to 15 grains per 1000? Which of the princi- 
ples previously acknowledged to exist in the blood, 
is to be robbed to the amount of 10 or 1.5 parts m 
the 1000, (of the whole quantity of blood examin- 
ed*) to make place for tlie 15 per 1000, of sub- 
rubrine now to be placed on the list of ingredients 
existing Jn the blo^, in addition to the principles 
previous^ acknowledged in that fluid ? Is animal 
chemistry still in its intancy, that so large a quan- 
tity of a remarkable ingredient should have been 
heretofore invariably overlooked ? 

Among the other papers of interest, an account 
of the epidemic diseases of the year 1833, by Ur. 
Mouat, claims particular attention : it is drawn 
up with all the minute and scientific discrimina- 
tion which charactense the numerous productions 
of Dr. M. that have been published in the Society’s 
Transactions. . ? 

Dr. Hutchinson’s paper oo tile JUtpd«Scurvy, 
is a valuable addition to medical oq^nta of the 
diseases of the natives of liuba«-^lid' like the 
author's report on the aMne diseaaes of Asiatics it 


evinces a deep and continued interest in the welfare 
of the poorer orders of natives, highly creditable tq 
his philanthropy as well as professional talents. 

An account of the Climate of Van Diemen’s 
Laud as a resort for Invalids from India, by Dr. 
T. 6. Dempster, now stationed at Dum-Dum, 
IS replete with interest to every class of European 
residents in India, and well deserves a place among 
the valuable collection of essays on climate which 
the Society is publishing. The author statdb 
that 

The mean temperature even of summer is extremely 
moderate, aod any condition of the atmosphere, fa- 
vourable to the production of miasmata, cannot con- 
tinue long in operation, by reason of the frequent 
vicissitudes. 

The annual quantity of rain, which falls, is less than 
in England. The country is in general elevated, and 
the water speedily carried off by running stream^. 
High winds prevail at all seasons of the year ; and the 
tall and scantily-leaved forest trees admit a free circu- 
lation of air, through mo^t parts of the uncleared 
country. Dead leaves, and other decaying vegetable 
matter are consumed by the fire-', which often take 
place in the forest during suiniiier. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that scarcely a fore&t tree is to be foti'td in nnv 
part of the Island, which doca not bear on its trunk 
marks of burning. 

In estimating the benefit to be expected from the 
climate of Van Dieincn'f. Land, it is well to bear in 
mind, that our experience of its effects on invalids 
from this country is yet li riitcd ; and that it may not 
of itself, warrant imy veiy confident general conclu- 
sions. This experience, however, so far as it goes, is 
eminently favourable. Every one, of whose case I 
could obtain an account, had experienced great and 
decided benefit ; with the exception of a few persons, 
who arrived in the colony, either labouring under, or 
having a strong predisposition to thoracic disease. 
But several, who in the end afforded the most trium- 
phant proofs of the unaided effects of the climate, did 
not begin to improve, until they had resided many 
months on the Island. 

In recommending a voyage to Van Diemen's Land, 
the medical practitioner, who has made himself ac- 
quainted with the nature of climate, will of course be 
guided by general principles. But so far as our pre- 
sent knowledge and experience go, I think we niav 
safely conclude that, with a very tew exceptions, all 
invalids for whom a change of climate is deemed ne- 
cessary, may hope to derive the fullest benefits of such 
change, by a temporary residence in Van Diemen's 
Land. 

Van Diemen’s Land has, in one respect, a great ad- 
vantage over all the other places in the Indian seas, 
usually resorted to by invalids from this country. The 
towns, the streets and shops, the inhnhitnnts, manners 
and customs — all are English ; every thing tropical is 
left behind and forgotten for a time ; and old pleasing 
recollections renewed ; and morbid associations and 
habits, broken aud destroyed. The advantage of such 
moral remedies, in aiding the cure of long continued 
chronic disease, every physician will fully appreciate. 

The first paper in the appendix by Mr. Parnell 
shows the melancholy uncertainty of our medical 
men being able to renovate the qualities of vaccine 
lymph by obtaining a fresh supply from the cow 
in India, as was sincerely hoped might be done 
last y^ar. A disease nearly resenpbling variola in 
its characters and fatal tendency appears to have 
been in some instances propagated from the cow 
in India. There are several aliort and interesting 
surgical papers, by Messrs. Bumard, Spilsbury, 
Storm* lender. Daunt and Bell* which cannot be 
^oticad in detail here. 
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THE PANDIT. 

In the villaj^rc of near the holy city of 

Bauaras, there lived many years a^o a Pandit 
who, though well versed in the shdstars and the 
general literature of the Hindoos, was yet as indi- 
gent as the sons of Genius too often are in all coun- 
tries. He was however contented even with the 
\wry little that Providence had bestowed upon him. 
ilis shishos or disciples were all men of wealth and 
influence, and consequently could hav? granted 
him any thing he desired, but, unlike the present 
avaricious and unconscionable Brdkmans, who to 
maintain themselves, do not scruple to strip the 
poor and the helpless of their little all, he did not 
think it justifiable to pamper himself with the 
fortunes of others, especially* when God had en- 
dowed him with mental faculties, by the exer- 
cise of which he could just contrive to main- 
tain himself, llis highest wish was, to be usefully 
employed under some individual who knew how 
to appreciate knowledge and patronize genius, and 
thus in time to gain indepcndance which is so 
favorable to the prosecyitio^ of studies. To many 
it may appear strange, that a man of the Pandit’s 
talents met not with sufficient patroinge and en- 
couragement from his countrymen ; but this sur- 
prize will cease when wc consider, that learn- 
ing 111 a poor man is like the pearl in a shell which 
tile vulgar treat with indifference, but the value 
of M Inch the wise and the well discerning alone 
know. 

The Pandit put his invention on the rack, cogi- 
tated deeply as to how he mi^ht obtain his much 
desired end, and at last ho hit on a plan, which, 
he ha 1 not tho least doubt, would succeed. 

He knew that in a village adjacent to his own, 
resided a very wealthy native who, unlike the 
baboos of the present day, had an ardent thirst 
of knowledge, for the acquisition of which he 
would invite learned Bhattachdrgias to his house 
and converse with them. The Pandit made up 
his mind to go to him and display the great 
erudition he was master of, by which he was sure 
of getting into his favor. Full of these bright 
hopes, the following day he went to the residence 
of the wedthy man, and requested the porter to 
apprize his master that a Pandit was come desir- 
ing to apeak to him. The report being given he 
was sent for. After the usual ceremonies of salu- 
tation were over, the rich man requested the Pan- 
dit to ait down and very politely enquired the 
purport of his visit. The Pandit thinking this a fit 
opportunity of giving a specimen of his abilities 
replied. Sir, 1 beg in the first place to intimate to 
you that 1 am the son of Saraswati* and have a 
step-mother whose name is Lakkhif Now these 
two could never live together in amity and peace. 
They have had continued bickerings and jealousies 
amongst them ; and it was only a few days ago that 
having had a dispute, the latter left the house 
and 1 know not where to find her. I am however 
given to un(^er6tand by some persons, that she has 
For a temporary time taken up her abode in yoiu 
house; 1 am therefore come to enquire whether this 
information be correct. 

The son of Plutus, possessed of no ordinary 
talents, immediately understood this brief and 
beautiful allegory, which indicated the good sense 
and erudition of the speaker. He was |o much 

* The Goddess of wisdom. 

t The Goddess of wealth. 


pleased with the amiable disposition and extensive 
knowledge of the Pandit that he ordered his 
Detcdn to give him a present of a large sum of 
money? Subsequently when after an examination 
he was found to be superior to all his other pun- 
dits, he was placed at their hpn(]^ ancL was con- 
sulted upon all important occasions. ^ 

ALf»HA. 

TO A FRtENI), WITH AN aI/TUMN HOSB. 

Thero are flowers of Antnmi), sweeter far 
Than the lithe, indinstant spring buds ^re. 

Than the siimmer btooina of radiant shnw 
Which flaunt in troops, in cluster flow ! 

These are but Nature's week-day boon, 

»Sc.itLAr*d in haste— and they wither soon. 

They are for swiliers, to entwine 

Wilh braided locks where the tapers shine. 

To tropliy the wine nip, and bloom for an hour. 

Near the cheeks which they einbleui in Mirth’s jovial 
bower 

Gather them, gather them, ye that may ! s 
Type and trophy shall swift decay ! 

They shrink from the ^iin, and thej bend to the sbi^'er. 
And the beanty that wears them’s a fading flower 
And Mirlh goes out like the taper's light 
I Wasting the more for its beaming bright— 

But give me, give me, the flower more rare 
That waves its stem in the Antuinn air! 

Like holy Friendship, that blooms alone. 

When the sunny- sky>tribes are past and gone. 

*Tis nature's work in her Sabbath rest 
Matur'd at leisure brightest and best— 

Fairer of hue, 'mid the fading it glows ^ 

And is not the Antiimn’N, the thornless rose? 

And therefore I pluck it, and give it to o/tf 
^ Whom it emblems the best— -who is striving on, 

Vitally lovely in Autnmn hours,' 

Sweeter and dearer than hoi»ts of Spring flowers ' 

• C. E. R. 

WORDS FOR M UsTa 

You bid me sing of love, — to me 
Tis a forbidden theme, — 

The shade ot a reality— 

The memory ot 1 dream , 

For Youth, win h gives such visions bright 
As Reason must reprove, 

Yields to dull Mdiilioo»l’s lesser light— 

— I cannot sing of love. 

Yet there are hearts which care and age 
Can neither change nor chill, — 

Hope's disappointment. Sorrow’s rage, 

But make them hardier still ; 

Not so with me ’—The woild hath cast 
A cairn my hopes above : — 

I weep the present,— wail the past. 

But cannot sing ot love ' R. C. C. 

London Litbrary News. — Campbell is on 
his way back from Algiers. Wordsworth is in 
London — so is Southey. The latter hts fallen 
off very much in health and spirits, and the illness 
of his Lady increases his gloom. Mr. Thorny 
Cunningham, the bi other of Allan Cunningham, is 
dead. Among the deaths also is that of Mr. 
Bordwine, Professor of Fortification at Addiscombe. 

He is known to many members of the Indian 
community and is connected with literature by his 
publication of the proposed system of Circular and 
Reverse Fortification. His abilities as a teacher 
and his impartiality as a judge of merit must be 
remembered by many of his pupi|p in India. The 
liveliness of his manner, the shrewdness and con- 
densed brevity of his sayings, and his generous « 
hospitality rendered hiin very popular. 
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TWILIGHT ACCUSED AND DEFENDED. 

A rooiist^us tiling has happened. Here is a corres- 
pondent or ouis, and a pleasant one too» and witty 
withal, aiming a blow at our gentle friend, / 

What possible mooi} could he have been in 1 Did he 
expect a friend who had disappointed him 1 or a new 
book ] or a letter t vVas his last bottle of wine out T Or 
did he want his tea 1 Or was he reading, and could not 
go on, the servant not being in the w^y to bring candles ? 
Or was iIk evecing rainy 1 Or had he said anything wrong 
to any one else.^nd so was out of temper 1 Or had he been 
reading something about twilight, badly written, a ** twad- 
die,*’ aud so was disposed to go to an extreme the other 
way, and be perverse in his wit ? His first verse looks like 
it. Or had he a tooth-ache 1 or a head-ache 1 or nothing 
to do 1 Or had his fire gone out T 
We should almost as soon have expected a blow from 
Mm at gentleness itself, as at our gentle dusk friend, the 
mildest and most unpresaming of the Hours, meek, yet 
genial withal, like some loving Mestizo or Quadroon, 
something bVitween fair and dark, or dusk and dusker, 
who,( by her sweet middle tone between inerii and the 
want of pretension, and by having nothing to arrogate, 
and much to be prized, charms the amorous heart of some 
contemplative West Indian, who is tired out between the 
fiare of his whiter favountes, and the undiscerning 
presumption of his black. Certain it is, that, vehemently 
liowsoever he spea)ieth, we hold him not to be in earnest 
(the less so by reason of that enormity ); but, in order 
to prevent the peril of any false conclusions, in minds 
accustomed not to such facetious perversity, and still 
more to take the opportunity of vindicating the character 
of our gentle f^rieno, and make our correspondent remorse- 
ful the next time he secs her (for having even appeared 
to treat her ill), we have thought it incumbent upon us 
to follow up nis hard words with others more fitly soft 
and overwhelmingly balmy. Oh, there is nothing like 
defending a good easy cause, and a tender-hearted client ' ‘ 
It makes one, somehow, sure of triumph, so able to 
trample on one’s enemy with the softest foot and the most 
generous reputation — so gifted (dare we say it ?) with 
the pleasures of malignity by the very exercise of bene- 
volence. Mark you, dear reader, with what a tender 
savageness we will set him down. Yet he rails in good 
set terms. There is no denying th it. Far be it from us 
to deny it, who shall only gain the greater praise from our 
refutation. Hear him how he sets with the ingenious 
impudence of his pun and his alliteration — 

A TRIMMING FOR TWILIGHT. 

How I despise the twaddle about twilight. 

That most unserviceable sort of sky-light j 
Weak wavering gleam, that, uendiog on its way 
Towards the night, still lingers with the day. 

Twilight’s half-and-half affair, that would 
With all its heart be moonlight if it could ; 

Dim, but not dark ; you pause at the bell-haiidles, 

*Tis scarce worth while to conquer it with candles. 

Twilight is eve grown grey before its time. 

Mystified mummer, ape-ing the sublime 
Day with its eye half clos’d, aud half a-peep ; 

The afternoon, making believe to sleep. 

'Tis like that forminjf frown yet undefin’d 
That yon half-smiling female face has got. 

As iho’ it hadn’t quite made up its mind 
Whether it should look angrily or not. 

Twilight’s an interloper in the sky \ 

The face of nature painted with one eye : 

Something between blank darkness and broad light,— 
Like dotard day coquetting with young night. 

A dame paesi, irho, growing old and waq. 

Affects to veil the charms she feels are gone ; 

Knowing her day is o’er, the wily i[adn ' 

Enwraps the ruiA where the sunshine plqy a* 

Lovers love twilight, but I’m not a IqVer ; 

And why love it 1 could ne'er discover; 


For light is passion’s parent : do ye deem 
Beauty no oebtor to the radiant beam 
That lamps its loveliness ; say, can we know 
That beauty lives, and one bright glance forego I 
Or is't fancy of love’s selfish art^ * 

To close the eyes, and see but with the heart. 

Haply ’tis so : in love’s delirious trance. 

The raptur’d soul grown jealous of the glance 

That has a joy beyond it, dims the light 

To lend to young imagination sight. ^ 

Fancy that peoples darkness with bright rays, 

A nd makes a darkness that it thus may gaze ; 

How is't that every feeling fond, intense. 

Tempts us to lose awhile our visual sense 1 

la it superfluous I Wc drink love thro’ it ; 

’Tis then in us ; we can no longer view U 
By gazing outwards ; now, a glance to win. 

Our eyelids close, and turn their sense within. 

This is digressive, but enough for me ; 

Lovers, in fact, are no authority ; 

So, as I said at first, old twaddling twilight. 

Be still the lover’s gleam, you sha'n’t be my light. 

Thou'rt day declared a bankrupt offering round 
A dividend of ten-pence in the pound * 

Plague take such coinpotitiont. ; I’ll for op>'. 

Have twenty-bhillings* worth of light, or none. 

Not day-break, but day broken^ light fades fast ; 

Do as thou wilt, thou’rt sure to fail at last. 

“ Come, sealing night,” before the twilight flies, 

Put out the mocker with your stariy eyes. 

Dusky-hued coward ! has begun the race, 

Darest thou not look dame Dian in the lace? 

Now flickering fainter, now more darkly dull, 

I that am ciMel, am yet merciful ; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain :’* 

Come, light the candles ; struggle not, — 'tis vain. 

Is that thy shadow, lingering on the moor ? 

No matter j you shill never come in-door. 

The stars come out at thee, pale day-diminisher ; 

Now the moon gleams at full,— ay, that’s a finisher. 

Beneath the hillock’s shadow, cloak’d in grey, 
Cautiously creep before the light away j 
But when the morning moon grows sick and pale. 

Then, stealthy steppei, come across the vale. 

Child of the mist, isthmus ’twixt light and shade ! 
Shadow of chao^, horn which earth was made ! 

Day, dying of doeluic ! doubt-dreaming ray I 
Thy presence saddens me — away ! 

^ W. L. R 

“ Away— away !” Our correspondent must have ^en 
in a great hurry, to speak thus to the poor gentle twilight, 
which has not a woi J to say for itself, unless it be the 
muffin-bell, the next thing in humbleness ol sound to the 
sheep-bell. We take him to be a prodigiously active and 
eager spirit, with an ultra flow of health and life, and 
never easy but when occupied, perhaps not then, unless 
the occupation perfectly suits him. But he has a soul 
withal; you may know it even by what is implied in his 
style of abuse ; and therefore it is not the twilight he 
hates, but the absence of something which he wanted in- 
stead of it. Yes ; assuredly he has been snubbing” the 
poor Quadroon, like some lordly planter, because some- 
body else has not brought him his sangaree. 

He lets— we cannot say the ” cat out of the bag”— but 
the dove out of the cage— in what he says about lovers. 
He tells us he is “no lover,” merely in-order to avoid 
what he knows to be conclusive against him; and, in fact, 
he runs into a digression about lov^ on purpose to dis- 

{ >roye his own argument. Besides, if he happens to be so 
imited or so lucky in his circle of acquaintances as to bo 
in love with noMidy, he must love all sorts of loveable 
things, otherwise how could he write so well about loifing T 
and if a man loves anything at all, be must needs love so 
mild and loving a thing as the twilight. (Here are a great 
many rektitions of the word “ love but it is a pleasant 
note, ana will bear reiteration like the nightingale s.) 
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Furthermore, io this pasBage of our correspondent's 
about love, compared with certain letters which he has 
written to us privately, urging us to give an article on 
** Coleridge," we have detected him in the fact of his 
disingonuousness ; for this very passage has manifestly 
,{>een suggested by some stanzas of that favourite of his, 
in the poem intitled the " Day-Dream." It is a lover's 
picture of twilight in a room, and is so beautiful and 
true, that it might serve, alone, as an answer toallthe 
stanzas of this pretending rogue 

My eyes make pictures when they are shut ; 

I see a fountain, large and fair, 

A willow, and a ruin'd hut, 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 

O, Mary ! make thy gentle lap our pillow ! 

Bend o'er us, like a bow'r my beautiful green willow, 
e • • • • * 

The shadow dance upon tho wall. 

By the dancing fire-flames made ; 

And now they slumber, moveless all ! 

And now they melt to one deep shade ! 

But not fiom me shall this mild daikness steal thee; 

I dream thee with mine eyes, and at my hcait 1 feel 
thee ! 

Very beautiful, and spiritual and truly loving. But 
lovers, the most honourable and delicate, have a trick of 
taking other advantages of the good-natured twilight ; and 
the poet goes on to let us know jis much : — 

Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play. 

Far be it from us to deny the merits of light and 
seeing. Beauty wa< suiely meant to be seen as well 
as loved, or why is it so beautiful 1 But it a maxim 
with us never to deny the merits ofone good thing because 
there is another ; and twilight, where love is, has its 
loveliness also, as well at lamp and daylight. One of | 
the greatest tests of true love is tho sense of joy imparted 
by the mere presence of the beloved object, apait from > 
light, speech, or anything else ; and twilight, somehow, 
rewards us fur the sincerity and generosity of this feeling, 
by bringing us neaier to the object of oui affection, in its 
abolition of intermediate objects, and a general sense of 
its mild embracernent. 

Come — let us oonsuler what out correspondent would 
say further in behalf ot the twilight, if he weie in the 
humour for it. We wish we had time to say it m ver'.e ; 
but here wc heave a gicat sigh (one of the sighs ot our 
life^ ; and as we always feel ashamed of sighing iti the 
midst of this beautiful creation (of which to be able to 
discern a millionth part of the beauties, is to waken up 
as many consulatoiy angels, who he in wait to become 
visible to loving eyes) wc shall pioceed to express our- 
selves in our accustomed prose, from which, at all events, 
the love of what is poetical cannot be excluded. 

Twilight is the time between light and darkness, when 
the facility aflbrded for action by the daylight is over, and 
the aid of candle-light, for the icnewal of action, awaits 
our pleasure to renew it or not. It is therefore the pre 'ise 
time, of all others, which seems designed by nature tor 
meditation. We say, by nature ; foi though we hold 
it to be man's nature to be artificial as well as na- 
tural, yet It is natural for him, being a thinking being 
to ** take pause and nature in this gentlest and most inter- 
mediate hour seems to offer it him. 'I'he greatest part of 
his duty is over (we hold, that in a more civilized state of 
society it will all be over, except for purposes of entertain- 
mont) ; ho cannot see work ; he cannot see, very actively, 
totiavel; his veiy book begins to fail him, unless ho has 
determined to keep up the train of his reading, and goes 
nearer and nearer to the window, and at Id'll he must give 
it up. He is therefore thrown upon his meditations. 

Now " think a little.” 

Not of your cares, dear reader, if you can help it ; not 
of your work ; not of other people's faults ; not of your 
own. There iaitime enough to attend to those, when we 
have more light — unless indeed you do it in great charity, 
first towards the faults of others, and then towards your- 
self (having earned the right), and always provided, you 
end, as indeed you must if true charity meditates with you, 
in resolutions befitting the mildness and considerateness of 
the hour. We would not even have^ you think of tho 
suflerings of others, provided yon think of them at any 
other time* and do what you can to help them, ^wilight 
is a placid hour, and you must entertain it with placidity 
or not at all. You must have so acted, or so wished to 


act, at other times, as to be able to give gentle welcome to 
gentle guest. You must be worthy of the twilight. 

. (Here our correspondent givega great wince ; and be- 
gins to inquire of his conscience, whAher he has ever 
above*) * *^'***' written any impiety except tho 

Now let us think of all mild and loviiw thin#,— of our 
childhood, of the fields, of our best fnends, of twilight 
Itself and its shadows, of the quiet of our fireside, and the 
fanciful things we see in the glowing qpals, of the poets 
who have spoken of evening, of the beauty of stillness, of 
scenes of rural comfort, ' J the travels of the winds and 
clouds, of stories of good angels, nay, of dear friends whom 
hive lost, provided^e have lost them long enough or 
loved them well enough to consider them wiirfi reference to 
the beauty of their own spirit, rather than tff their absence 
from ourselves. Perhaps they are commissioned to bo 
good anv,-ls over us perhaps they are now this minute 
in the room, smiling in the certainty of their own loving- 
ness, and the knowledge of our future good ; ay, and 
(as far as their sympathy with our present struggles will 
permit) smiling to think even how startled we should be 
to see them, if it were within heaven's knowledge of what 
is best for us that we should do so. For God is the author 
I of mirth as well as scriousuess, and considering what secu- 
j rity of belief in good iliere must be in celestial natures, we 
I may conceive sorim little stooping to it even in the haui- 
ne^s of heavenly checks. 

> “ Lotus think'' of that, and of all other possibilities 

I beyond the regions of mere earthly utility, not expecting 
r it neverthe1e-:s. It is the privilege of the imaginative, that 
1 they include every tiring which is good, besides seeing a 
germ of it at the core of the thornici^t evil. 

We put these words,*' let us think/’ within marks of 
quotation for a reason very proper to mention iu tiiis place ; 
for we scarcely ever begin meditating at twilight without 
calling them to mind as uttered to us by the beloved parent 
to whom wc are indebted for most of our aspirations after 
anything useful or beautilul. She would say to us some- 
times at tins hour, when our spirits appeared to her to be a 
little too incessant, ** Come— let us tAtnk a little.” And 
^cn wc used to sit down on a stool at her side, and look 
at the fire, and be led into a sedate mood by some story 
she would tell us of her own motlier, or of the sea, or of 
some ^cat and good people of old. 

So now this is good husliing time, is it not, reader ? and 
fit for keeping a little from the candles ; and not what our 
ultra-lively friend (now growing lemorscful) would make 
of it. Vou and we are sitting on each side of the fire- 
place, one of u*. with a knee between his haiid<, and the 
other with a child between his knees, and there is a fair 
liicnd with us, and we are all as quiet as mice, our faces lit 
up by the fire, and our shadows shiftingon the wall. When 
wc speak, it is in a low voice ; for twilight has this also in 
common with the sweetest of its friends : — 

Its voice is ever soft, gentle and low,— 

An excellent thing m “ Twilight ” 

W. L. K. shall come in among us, if he is *' very 
good.” 

IF. L, R. You sec before you, sir, a penitent. 

Ed. I see before me a suspicious quoter of impudent 
plays. 

W. L. I appeal to the lady’s face, sir. 

Ed. Oh, you’re a very cunning appellant, sir, and the 
lady’s face will get you a pardon for anything— There— 
Don't tumble over the little boy. But with what face 
you, cau come in, after saying you are " no lover"-*- 
W. L, R, Excuse me. Whatever 1 might have said 
before, real or pretended, and whatever new presumption 
1 may bo guilty of now, nobody can look on this lady's 
face, without 

Ed. Hush, hush, not so very loud and enthusiastic, 
(All laugh.) You see how little he was m earnest. The 
moment he hears of a comfortable party and a charming 
woman, he is for being in the midst of it, twilight and all.— 
Come, as we are Christian people, we will give him, by 
way of penance, what shall be no penance at all. He 
shall recite to us Coleridge’s poem, intitled * Frost at 
Midnight.' There is mention in it of a fireside and of the 
little fluttering film on the bars before ; and the spirit 
ohhe whole piece is suited to the occasion, quiet, reflec- 
tive, and universal. The last line is the perfection of 
ideal sympathy. 
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W. L. R. (suppressing the vehemence of hisenthn* 
siasin in order to lecite with a gentleness fitted to the lines, 
and gradually growing softer and inoie seasonable, till 
nothing can be beUer'giv^n) — < 

FUOST AT MIDNIGHT. 

The frost performs its secret ministry 
Unlie^pea by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud— and hark, again ! loud as before. 

The inmates of my cottage, all at re<>t. v 
Have left me that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser musing*; ; save that at iny side. 

cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

*Tis calm indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with it8(*trange 
Affd extl^me silentness. Sea, hill, and wood. 

This populous village ! Sea hill, and wood. 

With all the numbei k-ss goings-on of life, 

Inaudible as dreams ! the thin blue flame 
Lies on iny low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 

Only that film, which flutrrrs on the grate, 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methiuks, its motion tn thi:. hush of nature 
Gives It dim ‘.yinpi.thles with me who live, 

Maying na companionable form 
Who^e puny flaps and freaks, the idling spirit 
By its owQ moods interprets, everywhere 
o Lcho or mirror seeking of itself. 

And makes a toy of thought. 

But O ! how oft. 

How oft, at scliooi, with most believing mind 
riesageful, have 1 gazed upon the bars 
To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as oft 
With unclosed lids, already had 1 dreamt 
Of my sweet liirth-place, and the old church tower, 
W'ltosc bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
Trom morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
W'ith a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come. 

So gazed I, till the soothing things 1 dreamt, 

J.uli’d me to sleep, and sleep piulonged my dreams. 
And so 1 brooded all the following morn, ^ 

Awed by thestein preceptoi’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book. 

Save if the door half open’d and 1 snatr lied * 

A hasty glance, and still my heail leap'd up. 

For §liU 1 hop'd to see the stranger s hir»*— 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 

My play-mate when we both were clothed alike. 

Dear babe, that slecpesl cradled by my side. 

Whose gentle breathings, iieaid in this deep calm. 

Fill up the intcrspersca vacancies 
And momentary pauses ot the thought, — 

My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 
W’ith tender gladness thus to look at tlue. 

And think that thou shalt learn far other loro 
And in far other scenes ! for 1 was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim, 

And nought— nought lovely but the sky and stars ; 
But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a bree/o 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eterniljr doth teach, 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the white thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the cave-crops fall. 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall han| them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

Leigh Hunt's London Journal J9ov, 1834. 

TniAN*a Portraits. — It may be said of ikem, that it 
js they who look at you, more than you who look at them. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BUTTERFLY. 

I have outlived three score sunsets and ten. Summer is 
no mure — and herwarrn honeyed breath 1 find no longer 
gently resisting the motion of my wing^, and liftioe me 
from the ground. The flowers, too, are dead— or dying 
now around me. The sunny beams, in which I floated 
as in a sea of gold, grow fainter every day, and every day 
the sun returns but for a shorter period. It is then timO 
that 1 should lay my wings at rest, and that the holy sun, 
whose lays have been my life, should now withdraw ipo 
from this vegetable world — to dwell for ever in its realms 
of vvarmth and light. 

Threescore days and ten ! a longer life than is vouchsaf- 
ed to any of our favoured race. I am not vam — but yet 1 
may surmise that the experience of such a life may not be 
without its use and moral for the world. 

1 can give little account of my birth and parentage. 
Conjecture is open— but spark-like is the light I could 
ever obtain oil this immaterial question, though iny mind 
was early turned to the inquiry by the impertinent ques- 
tion as to ** who 1 was'’ put to me by a fair but conceited 
tulip. Prompted by affection, I searched in every quar- 
ter tor information, but little was my success, and the 
time lost was great : so much so, that, when 1 returned 
to my goddess with what 1 hoped might prove satisfactory 
information, 1 found her charms so greatly on the wane, 
that 1 began to wonder what had uicught me thither, and 
so flew off again, humming a favourite ai>, 1 am free, I 
am free!" And so the tulfp lu^ her lover, gained no 
information.* 

But this is what I either remembered, or had heard of 
my-ielf, before I was myself. When I first woke up, it 
was in a field of waving grass, and it must have been its 
angry war, as the wind levelled its proud crests to the 
earth, that woke me up. AH was sweet around, and 
bright and sunny. But so soon as I found the ii^of my 
wings, and that I could remove from the uproar by their 
friendly aid, 1 pushed off, ai'd settled in amoie tranquil 
spot. Methouglit 1 had had a dieain — a long and plea- 
sant dream— of wandering among trees and over leave — 
of living well and banqueting for ever, and that iny lilo 
was one continual feast. Could this have been reality? 
no, it must have been a dream, for life is not quite all 
enjoyment. But after this, it seemed as if there eame a 
blank — a dream within a dream— a helpless sleep, per- 
chance. 1 thought I was alone, aiive, but could not 
move ; not dead, but yet uo life was stining in me. Per- 
haps — myteiious thought— I grew as glows the seed I’ve 
seen the gardener strew upon the ground. 1 may liavu 
been enclosed, like It, within a husk, and my wings have 
been burst forth )ik opening ledve^ ! 

Say, first, of life before, or life to be. 

What can we reason tut from what we .see ? 

What strengthens me in this belief is, that one with 
whom I always was at enmity, did tell me once, but in 
scoin he said it, tlial he bad seen me lung before lying 
like a clod among the clods, rolleil up in a shapeless, 
ugly mass. ( I’he latter description can never have been 
true, but let it pass.) How many minutes’ labour 
have hypotheses, built on these slender foundations, cost 
my philosophic mind I One thing I learnt, however, 
by the incident — that is, to gain information even from 
the lips of an enemy. 

In my career there has been much to puzzle me. Pas- 
sing my days mostly in a region of flowers, 1 observed 
that there was one enormous creature who tended them 
continu.illy : sometiir'^s beings like himself would visit 
us, and stare about— and look upon the flowers ; but in 
their stupid faces, 1 never could peiceive the love which 
I bore to each flower. These beings arc too big— they 
cannot see one hundredth part of wlial goes on around 
them. 1 have seen them poke their noses into a rose— 
and say “ ’twas sweet,*’— but their gross senses cannot 
taste the intoxication of the odour of a flower— and then, 
like us, reel joyously above it till, overpowered with 

* There eeeine hardly verisimilitnde enough in the love 
between an Insect and a flower, considering there are crea- 
tures more kindred to their nature. Yet our correspondent 
(besides tiie visits manifestly paid by a buth^rfly, and the 
phrase ** love for flowers,'* and what else the depth of his 
floral philosophy might say for it) has critical warrant in the 
Persian loves oi the nightingale and the rose ; and Dr. Dar- 
win was inclined to think that insects were portions of flowers 
let looser-warmed into distinct life by an unusual glow of the 
vital spirit.— 
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delight, * they sink upon its bosom ! The lardener 1 
always liked (his huge sixe he could not help) for he 
really loved* the garden — and long before the sun arose 
to shine upon the tlower-beds and trees, he would come 
wnistling down the walks. But will it be believed, that 
this superior being paid the respect of an inferior to the 
poor creatures who so seldom came to taste the fragrant 
breath of nature 1 1 may be asked, how 1 know the 
tokens of respect and tear among men 1 Have 1 not 
hovered around the toils of the spider, when a poor fly 
has supplicated for life and liberty 1 and may it not be 
sfirmised that the subdued voice and hum ble look speak 
the same language with both man and fly 1 

It is but an unworthy task for an old butterfly — one 
o*er whom a long life has passed, and bleached the hair 
of his head even as the gra’O of the meadow is bleached 
by the sun’s rajs^it is, 1 say, for one so sage, so ripe, so 
time-honoured, a ridiculous task to record the events of 
his youthiul loves. But yet, in all candour, I confess 
that the recollection of tho^e events fills me with delight 
(one excepted, which 1 shall narrate) as the recovery of 
some seu.Ne long lost. Yes, time has de-<troyed these 
things, as the plain of waving green was levelled by the 
scythe; but still how fiagiant did the insipid grass be- 
come when lying diicd, sc.itlered, and dead — scattered by 
the •‘■poiler, too, upon its own hearth Such is the hal- 
lowed light thrown over the past : such are the uses of 
adversity, 

I have already touched on the subject of tny first 
amour, when my fair friend wis too particular as to my 
peiligiee. But there remains another to na irate, which, 
as 1 have known inufcU whose complexions changed with 
the colour of whal thev took for dinner, so, its progress 
and its eml being IuckIcss and unhappy, for ever after 
tinged niy joyous nature with the dark hue of melancholy. 
My heart wa<% wiapped iii daikuess. And yet, who could 
have read luy leeling'j 1 How smooth my teathcis still — 
how and clean ray feelers — my head how nicely 

powJere<l ; and my wings — ah ! who to have seen me pour 
the oily fluid on tho^e well-formed limbs, could have pie- 
suined to think me wretched, and that conceilment, like 
a worm in the bud, preyed on my lieait? 

1 loved a lily (lime was tlie thing was common, but 
now the paptUon has spurned the fteur-deMs,) I found 
niy love leturned, and, for a time, things prospered glo- 
riously. Hours went — retained — and still found meat 
her bide. We lived but for each other. She said not 
much — what would you have a virgin say ^ — but then she 
looked so sweet ! One luckless evening 1 was lured away, 
on some excursion , no matter where or Wherefoie. Oh, 
unhappy hour ! on my return, 1 found a spider, a bloated 
wretch, had usurped iny place. Jle now leigned trium- 
phanl, and the noxious camiibal had spread his fearful 
nets over that laii head which I must adored. In despair I 
flutteied away, almost sinking to the earth, cursing him — 
as only butterHi s can cuise -and hating her for her in- 
constancy. 1 consoled myself, however, with making 
this reflection, — that, to retain the female heart, you 
must watch over it as zealously as the miserly ant guards 
her ill-gotten gram. 

It was not till sometime after this that I discovered how 
my passion hafl huriicd me into indiscretion. In quitting 
Lily bO precipitately, 1 had done her wiong, for I learned 
that the spider was but an unwelcome intruder, and 
would have forced her affect ions. To me she looked for 
succour, while 1 mad fool ! 

How often have L since reflected that even flics cannot 
see everything, and that it behoves them to be very cir- 
cumsjiect when other beings are concerned ! 

A joyous life 1 led of it too, for a long period before 
this, i'anned by the zephyr, courted by the rose, floating 
for hours in the suu-boam, bathing in the transparent 
softly scented dew, watching eveiy ojiening flower, and 
catching their hr'.t sweet breaths as they softly sighed 
forth life— these were but a few of ray daily pleasuies. 
With what delight 1 rocked upon the taper biaiiciios of 
the laveniler,^ilT sleep crept over me ! And then came 
night, and with the bight the moon, whose beams re- 
flected strange unwonted beauty alike upon the plainest 
and the loveliebt objects. 

But now 1 come to the most fearful event of my 
troubled life. Near where 1 dwelt there lived a glow- 
worm, round whose cheering liglit a jovial set of us were 
wont to congregate o’nights. A chirruping knot were 
we, and often have we made the night gallop through her 
course to the music of our revels. When the club dis- 
persed, 1 used to mount to my retirement aloft, and there 


! aze on the friendly lamp of my /igfic-hearteJ friencT, til] 
dropped asleep. , One night 1 woke from dreams 
of these happy ineetingS'-tlie merry notes of my mates 
rang in my ears— and 1 though^ tqey were keeping it up 
Without (he, and accordingly determiued to drop in upon 
their rove lb: but, btrange to say, no light shone below, 
as was usual. 1 looked about, and at la'll perceived it 
above me. This was straD.;e ; but, witli^iit thi^iiig, up I 
mounted. Higher still and higher, but no nearer did I 
approach. They arc keeping it up, thought i, with a 
vengeance. 1 wonder where Master #n.ul got his wings 
to mount so high ! Time flew on, and so did 1, but it 
was of no avail ; the enticing light was as diitant as ever, 
and the malicious rogues were moving off as fast as 1 
could move on. Mqpntime, the air grew colder, the 
zephyrs were cross, and handled me roughly. I 
felt myself beating about in space, nor kiiew 1 where to 
fly. Myheait failed me, and niy strength was gone; 
and 1 li t ' fallen back into the realms of darkness, had 
not the strong winds caught me in their arras and hurried 
me onward*, now a hopeless victim, till 1 landed sudden- 
ly on the eaith. Unhappy wretch, 1 had mistaken a star 
for the light 1 sought! and now, for punishment, I found 
myself a bruised wanderer in a land of slranguis. Here, 
then, have 1 sojourned, unknown, uncared lor. 

Commiseration is deai to the heait of a fly^ thercfoie 
have 1 liui ))Cii topai>er, in the belief, that when d^ad, iny 
tale will at least draw one tear fium the well of pi'ief 
bpringing in every heait. Tliio hope vi ill throw a glow 
over the sunset of my days. Tor, alliiuugli iieiilier gouty, 
nor flying with the aid of clutches, still 1 am very old— *1 
feel it. My voice ib weak in phynical power ; but, ft om 
iiiy acre, 1 think it lutitled to be heaid. If lime is not at 
an end — if other buttei flics should ever live to love, and 
to mistake uii unappioachable for a friendly light— to 
them 1 leave tins long ineraoiiai of my patiiaicliai dayb, 
now so near their closing. Here ends my task. 

ifeie, too, ended his innocent life Ouc moment 
sufiieed him to die, whose creation had been the nniacle 
oi months. 'J he butterfly is dead, his wings are at rest,” 
his biighi eye bhall no inuie be dimmed by a pa’>siog 
cloud— his pure lovi.ig heait no longer l«e vexed at the 
puzzles of insect lite— nor his bonus rattle in the cold blast 
coming Autumn* 

Pbyciiophilus. 


ADVENTURTS OF RIPERDA. 

This account of Ripeida, may, to some, look too much 
hkt a page nut of history ; yet surely a Hutchniaii who 
becomes a Spanish Cuthulic miimler, and ilies a basUa a , 
may be con->ideied a eutiobity, in the. more lantasiie <)erise 
of the wold. Hiperda was nuly wh.ii is called an atlven- 
tuiei ; that is to ..ay, a man funned only lo go on 1 om one 
adventure to another, without ubumiiig any ^ellled .iiid 
nook* succebs. He was ol a cla^s of men, vvlio^e brains, 
very clever in all the lubl, appear to want a poition coui- 
mon to the lest of mankind, and necessaty to keep them 
in equilibiiiiin. A bit of it seems bioken off, or nmilled ; 
and so the poor rre.it ure keeps turning about from project 
to project, and creed to creed, like the convert desciibed 
by Butler; — 

A convert’s but a fly, that turns about, 

Alter his head’s pulled oil', to liad it out. 

Uiperda was a native of Groningen, towards the clo*e of 
the seventeenth century, for the materials oi whose sin- 
gular liie and adventures we are indebted to the late Dr. 
Campbell, and for many new facts to the ingenious rector 
of Benierton ^Aichdeacon Coxe.) • 

The last wiuer, admitted to sources of infoimation which 
few private men can iiave any access to, has, in his 
Apology for Sir Robert Walpole, performed the task com- 
mitted (j his care in a dexterous and pleasing manner. 

It must be confessed, that when the transactions of 
ministers and statesmen are to be delineated and laid be- 
fore the public, a wiiter is placed in a silualioii peculiar 
and delicate ; more particularly when those individuals 
to whom he is indebted for important papers, are im- 
mediate descendants from the illustrious per»oos wliose 
bi»tory he writes. 

To investigate characters, and decide on measures when 
party zeal, inflamed lesentmeiits, and family prejudice, 
have nut had time to cool, has been siptly compared by 
Horace, to treading on ashes, beneath which uneztincuisli- 
ed fire is concealed. In such cases, an author has a 
difficult part to set ; to avoid the bias of gratitude and 
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priv&te interest ; to speak not only truth, but the wliole 
truth ; to avoid eiciting the malignity of powerful enemitf, 
but at the same time to preserve unblemished his integrity 
and literary reputation vyith the public. 

lliperda, the lubject of my present page, •inheriting 
from nature, activity, and acuteness, and uniting to a 
warm imagination a more than moderate confidence in 
hib own ^ilitieSf applied with indelatigable industry to 
literature and science. 

After a well-planned and well-executciV education, 
under the superiiirendence of his father, who was.des- 
cended from a gouil family, in the province where he re> 
sided, the young man passed the earlier part of his life in 
the army in wiiich he deserved and obtained promotion. 

His military progress added a general knowledge of the 
world and agreeable manners to nis moie solid acquire- 
ments ; but h^Buliered no pui suit, either of business or plea- 
sure, to interrupt the cultivation of his mind. His morning 
hours were sacred ; and while his associates in winter 
quarters were lost iu the stiipifying indolence of superflu- 
ous sleep, 01 in recovering from a nocturnal debauch, the 
more diligent Dulclunan was trimming his early lamp. 
He exerted himself more peculiarly iu procuring informa- 
tion on every subject directly or remotely connected 
with manufactures and trade ; he made himself acquaint- 
ed with the population and the wants ot the dilFeient 
powers id Europe; with the natural produce and raw 
mtUcrials each country yielded, and the various commo- 
dities they were under the necessity of providing from 
their neighbour*:. 

Having formed himself precisely for managing the con- 
cerns of a met can tile country, soon after the peace of 
Utretcht, he was appointed envoy from the United Pro- 
vinces to the court of Madrid, for the purpose of negooiat- 
ing a commercial treaty with the King of Spain. 

This complicated business he conducted with so much 
address, and turned his book knowledge, which men of 
business are so apt to think so lightly of, to so much ac- 
count, that he attracted the favour of Cardinal Alberoni, 
who, from being a cuiate in the Duchy of Parma, hud, by 
fortunate and well-improved incident, gained the pation- 
a{;e of the Piincess Ursini, and was, at the moment, prime 
minister of Spain. 

At Madiid, he found Mr. Doddington, who was sent 
on a similar business, by bis master, the King of Eng- 
land. 

The English envoy, better skilled in boiough arrange- 
ments than the intricacies of forci|;n politics, derived so 
much heaclit from the correct official statements and the 
authentic documents of Riperda, that he received many 
warm acknowledgements from Lord Townshend, at that 
time a cabinet niinislcr at the court of London. 

These flattering ciicuinstances first occasioned the 
subject of our present article to meditate establishing 
himself in Spain ; he was induced to this project by re- 
membering that it required no very consummate abilities 
to pass for a deep politician at Madrid, wliere many 
foreigneis had been advanced to high iionours and con- 
fidential trusts, who had no other recomnicndatioo than a 
good voice, a dexterous finger^ a pleasing coiinteuaiice, 
or a handsome leg. 

Finding the Protestant religion a considerable impedi- 
ment to his advancement, he publicly abjured the faith in 
which he had been educated, and was eagerly admitted 
into the Catholic church. 

This change of opinion, or of profession, so favourable 
to his political career, does not appear to have improved 
his morals ; for in a pecuniary transaction, Riperda was 
accused of imposing on Mr. Doddington. This ill-timed 
incident lost him Alberonr’s favour, and he was soon after 
disinissefi from the lucrative post of superintendent of a 
royal manufactory, to*which he had beeu appointed. 

The Dutchman always repelled this oegra^'ng accu- 
sation with spirit, insisting that the money received, ten 
thousand pistoles, was no more than a moderate reward 
for the important diplomatic benefits he had conferred, 
by advice and communication, on the infant statesman, 
that being the appellation he bestowed,— alluding, 1 ap- 
prehend, rather to his want of experience than of years. 
He asserted that part of the cash had been actually ex- 
pended in obtaining secret intelligence for the English- 
man. Who Shall decide when statesmen disagree 7 Some- 
times, in these collusions, a spark of truth, useful to ho- 
nest men, is struck out. 

Riperda observdU that, on this occasion, he had acted 
towards the unfledged envoy as a prudent physician 
would treat an illiberal and paisimonious patieat, wJio 


invidiously picked out of his opinions and advice during 
accidental conversations, wilbout ofTering a fee: he had 
paid himself* 

it is not easy now to decide on the positive criminality qr 
relative equity of this transaction ; it must, however, be 
confessed that internal evidence, deduced from the sub- 
sequent conduct of Riperda, and the left-handed, charac- 
teristic cuQiiing of his countrymen, who generally over- 
reach themselves, tell rather against him. 

But this obliquity of conduct does not appear to have 
retarded his political progress: he ioined the enemies of 
Alberoni, and, in the place from which he had been dis- 
missed, having been kindly noticed by the royal family, 
was frequently consulted by the pimcipal secretary, Gri- 
maldu ; and, what in Spam is an object of the greatest 
importance, Hii>erda became a favourite with the King’s 
confessor. 

In this advantageous position, he intrigued and caballed 
against the cardinal ; contributed powerfully towards his 
dismission : and, dazzled by the brigiit prospect which 
opened before him, confiding in supeiior abilities, or his 
{)crsoual influence with the King, he was amhitiuus of 
succeeding the ex-minister. 

But, when his appointment was proposed in council, 
strong I e presentations were mride against the placing at 
the head of his Majesty’s go iiein meat an alien and a new 
convert from heresy, whose integrity was already sus- 
pected. 

A further discussion was delayed by Phillip’s abdicat- 
ing the Spanish throne ;^but, when t\o royal seceder 
resumed his crown, Riperda was still his confidential 
favourite, and ingratiated himself more particularly with 
the Queen, by pronioUng a maniage between Dun Car- 
los and an Archduchess of the House of Austria. 

On this occivsiou, he was sent ambassador to tho 
Emperor of Germany, and during his mivsion to Vienna, 
acquired considerable popularity, as widl by the unqualified 
warmth of his declarations in favour of German ronnec- 
tious, as by the hospitality of his table, the splendour of 
his retinue, and the punctuality of his payments. 

A new bystein of politics, diflerenl views, and probably 
the pecuniary e/n6arra$ with iMi. Doddington, gradually 
estranged him from hi> former attachment to BngVdnri, and 
he poured forth a foul stream of virulent invective against 
tliib country for hesitatiug to luliil her engagements, one 
of which he po<>itively insisted was an immediate and 
qualified cessation of the impoitanl fortress of Gilbraltar. 

Id leply, it was acknowledged that the subject had 
been piessed by the Spanish minister, and a promise made 
to take it into consideration ; but when the outrageous 
statesman was informed that, in Great Britain, the will 
of a sovereign, or the wishes of his minister, are impotent 
and ineffectual without parliamentary concurrence, he 
burst into passionate, vehement, and unbecoming expres- 
sions ; threatened that tie would land twenty thousand 
men in Scotland, send home the Elector of Hanover, and 
place the lawlul sovereign, a legitimate descendant of 
King James 11, on the English throne. 

Having concluded with the Emperor a treaty, by which 
the King and Queen of Spain were highly gratified, he 
hasten d to Madiid, where he was received with rapturous 
acknowledgments, but he treated his fnend'Grimaldo with 
ungrateful coldness, and the day after his arrival was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as principal secretary of state ; he 
transacted business at tlie council board and with f^ereign 
ambassadors, thus enjoying the uncontrolled authority of 
Albcioni, without the name of prime minister. 

But it was soon found, with all his predominating ad- 
dress and eminent talents, that he was unfit for the high 
office he filled ; that I • was vain, turbulent, and inso- 
lent ; without regularity, pi udence, moderation, or con- 
sistency of conduct ; in a word, that he possessed great 
powers and attainments, bat wanted prudence and com- 
mon sense. 

The King, by more frequent intercourse, soon saw 
the deficit ncy of Riperda in these indispensable requisites, 
aad in short time he ceased to be a favourite / 

It is not improbable that the minister became giddy 
from the height to which he was elevated ; being hated 
by the officers of state who were obliged to attend him, 
and detested by the people, his situation was awkward 
and perilous : yet at a crowded levee he had the folly or 
the assurance to exclaim, '* 1 know that the whole king- 
dom is irritated against me, but their malice 1 defy ; safe 
under thefprotection of God, the blessed virgin, and tbt 
gOQ^oeii of my intentions." 
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The general aversion every day increasing, and Riperda’s 
imprudence keeping pace with his unpopularity, it was 
found necessary to remove him. His dismission, accord* 
ing to the usual court etiquette, being called a resignation, 
and his temper smoothed by a liberal pension. 

But this pacific treatment had no effect in quieting the 
exasperated Dutchman; his angry passions raged with 
unabated fury, and he vowed eternal vengeance against 
a country so blind to his merits. 

Being possessed of secrets which the English ministry 
were anxious to become acquainted with, he opened a 
ctandestine intercourse with the English ambassador. 
Stanhope; his former friend, Doddington, having been 
lecalled. 

The .curses of the people, artfully fomented by his 
enemies, were by this time not only deep, but loud ; he 
was fearful of an attack on his person, and he fied to that 
gentleinan’s house. 

His intrigues with England, and other hostile designs 
being now discovered, he was dragged from his retreat, 
taken into custody, and imprisoned in the castle of 
Segovia. 

Taking advantage of infirmity or neglect of his keepers, 
and assisted by a female domestic, who first pitying had 
then loved him, he bribed a nocturnal sentinel, and by 
means of a rope ladder effected his escape. 

With these companions, and alter a long, anxious and 
fatiguing journey, he reached Oporto, and embarked 
without delay for England, where he was icceived with 
respect and attention by the Kipg’s ministers. 

But when Sir Robert Walpole had gained from the 
fugitive every necessary iniormation, he was gradually 
neglected, and, as is the case with all betrayers of their 
trust, at last despised, even by those who had derived ad- 
vantage from his tieacliery. 

A man like Kipeida, who had directed national councils 
and had been listened to by kings, who abounded in pride, 
and swelled with indignation, could not but leel this de- 
graded situation most acutely. Alter two years passed in 
the English mctiopolis, in unavailing impatience, passion 
and regret, but with undiminished hatred against every- 
thing Spanish, he withdrew to Holland. 

lu that republic he found an agent from Barbary, who 
being acquainted with his story, coiiceived that his thirst 
for veugeance might be productive of important advantages 
to tlicsoveieign by whom he was employed. 

This person was an envoy from that barbaiian whom 
we condescend to call the Emperor of Morocco. He 
assured Riperda that all his clibrts in Europe would be 
ineft'ectual, in consequence of the important changes 
which had recently taken place in continental politics ; 
but that on the borders of his master's teriitories in Afiica, 
he might annoy his enemies and giatify his revenge most 
effectually ; that he would there possess the advantage of 
a geographical position, in which, to defeat the Spaniards 
would be to exterminate them, and that he would receive 
ample rewards from a grateful ally stimulated by the 
heiedilary impulse of eteiual hatred and national anti- 
pathy. 

Riperda heard and was convinced : revenge, the most 
infernal, but the most seducing of all our ciinies, quicken- 
ing all his iiieaAres and smoothing every difficulty, with 
the two coinpaoioos ot his flight he sailed for Alrica, and 
alter a prosperous voyage, announced his arrival and the 
object of his views to Muly Abdallah, who eagerly accep- 
ted his services. . 

The Dutchman, who, like his countrymen, for a pro- 
ductive cargo would have trod on the cross at Japan, em- 
braced the Mahometan faith, adopted the dress, conform- 
ed to the manners, and gained the esteem of that African 

In'less than two months he was advanced to the post of 
prime minister, and shortly after apiiointed commander- 
in-chief of his forces, with unusual discretionary power. 

The new general, animated by the spur of the occasion, 
lost no time in improving the army placed under his 
guidance, by every means in his power. 

He represented to Abdallah the insufficiency of the 
desultory and irregular modes of attack generally practised 
by the Moors, which, although at their first onset they 
sometiwiei break down all before them, are, if they fail, 
Cenerally pr^uctive of irrecoverable confusion, slaughter, 
and defeat. . . j , t 

With the Emperor’s permission. Riperda, for M I con- 
tinue to call him, although the renegado had assumed 
another name, with the Emperor s permission, Ujb rigidly 
enforced the severe maxims of European tactics, silent and 


prompt obedience, irresistible energy, patient and cool 
dexterity, which, at the mouth of a cannon, the mounting 
a breach, or the springing of a nUne. convert an otherwise 
unmanagpabic mob into a compact*maf ic machine, vari- 
ous in form, but of tremendous power : a widely spread 
line, a hollow square, a wedge, a column, or a platoon. 

Thus improved and thus directed, the barharij^s attack* 
ed the Spaniards, and irrecoverably defeated them : their 
leader was created a bashaw, and died at Tetuan, in ex- 
treme old age, some time in the year 1*^. 

Such was Riperda ; with a strong mind, aud talents 
improved by assiduous cultivation, placed on elevated 
ground, and possessing a considerable share of book learn- 
ing, aud no small portion of general and local informa- 
tion, he missed the hign road to happiness > all Ids parts 
and all his acquirements did not guard Him against ob- 
liquity and crooked policy, which in this, as in most 
instances, generally defeat their own purpose. He has 
added tu iiie many instances which pointedly prove, after 
all the contrivances of cunning, and the deep stratagems 
of finesse, that honesty is the best policy; that her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths of peace. 


ADVENTURE OF EUSTACHO CHEiyUBINT. 

This account, which was first published, if we reimm- 
ber, by Mrs. Graham, in her “ Six Months Residence 
near Rome,*' has been repeated by Mi. M’Farlane in the 
“ History of Banditti ;” but we are not aware that it has 
hitherto appeared in any publication which give^i it so 
cheap an introduction to thousands, as one like our own. 
The undoubted authenticity of the terrors so naturally 
painted by the poor apothecary, produces the last degree 
of interest, by uniting certainty, with surprise, aud a do- 
mestic familiarity with the remoteness of wild stories. 
The narrative is given in a letter from the person princi- 
pally concerned. 

Castcl Madama, August 30, 1819. 

1 send you the detailed account you requested of the 
misfortune which befel me on the 17th current. Early 
on the morning of the day, the factor (bailiff or farm- 
mgeutj of the Cavaliere Senttimio Bischi, named Bar- 
tolomeo Marasca, a peison well known to me, came to 
mv house with a letter from his master, desiring me to 
cmiie to Tivoli, my assistance, as a surgeon, being neces- 
sary, both to Signor Gregorio Gelestini, and to tho nun 
sister, Chiara Eletta Morelli. On this account 1 hurried 
over my visits to my patients at Castel Madama, and set 
oft' on horseback accompanied by the factor, who was 
aimed with a gun, towards 'I'ivoli. I passed through all 
the parish of San Gregorio and that of Tivoli, as far as 
the second arch of the antique aqueducts which cross the 
road two miles from that town, to a spot commonly called 
the narrows of Tivoli, without accident. Aud here 1 
must observe, that it is impossible for the road, from its 
natural position, to be better adapted for banditti, or more 
terrible to travelieis. After passing the bridge degli archi 
on the way to Tivoli, it is bounded on the left by a steep 
hill, covered with thick underwood, which reaches to the 
very edge of the road ; the other side is a continued pre- 
cipice of great height, and quite perpendicular to th..^ plain, 
thiougb which tlie Anio runs below. The breadth of 
this road is very little more than sufficient for a carnage, 
so that it is not possible to perceive the danger, which 
may easily be concealed in the thicket above, nor to fly 
from it on either side when it bursts out upon one, and 
therefore one must inevitably become the victim of lawless 
violence, • 

i had scarcely passed the second •arcli of the antique 
aqueducts, when two armed men rushed from the thicket, 
near a little lane to the left, and stopped the way ; and 
pointing their guns at the factor, who was riding a little 
before, ordered him to dismount. Meantime two others 
came out of the wood behind me, so as to have us between 
them and the former. We had both dismounted on the 
first intimation. The two men behind me ordered me to 
turn back instantly, and to walk before them not by the 
road to Castel Madama, but that to San Gregorio. 

The first question they asked me was, whether I was 
the Prince of Castel Madama, meaning, 1 ^wey, the 
Vice-Prince, who had passed a little before. To this 1 
answered, that 1 was not the Prince, bMtj the py>r sur- 
geon of Castel Madama ; and to convince them 1 spoke 
truth, I shewed them my case of lancets, and my has of 
surgical inlruraents ; but it was of no use. During W 
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wallr towards 2>cin Gregorio, 1 perceived that the number 
of brig luds incrca',ed to thirteen. One took my watch, 
anoilier my case of lanceU At the beginning of our 
mirrh we met atthoA dfi',tancc9, four >ouths i^elonging 
to San Giegorio, and one ei Jerly man, all of whom were 
obliged to 'ihare my fate , slim tly alter, wi m< t another 
man, an La i old woman who^e car iings were taken, and 
they were then permitted to continue their journey 

In the meadow by the list iq leduet, the ^ureea which 
I and Ifailolurneo had ri Idea utre turned loose, and after 
passing the ravine,*ealled dell Valcatore we began to pass 
the steep! st part ot the mountain with sueh epee i that, 
together with the alaim L felt made me pant so violently 
that 1 tr* luled every moment lest 1 <iiiould buist a 
blood w<ssel « At length, however,*we reached the top ot 
the hill vlierfr-we were allowed to rest, and we sat down 
on tho grass ihe faetoi Marasea then talked a good 
deal to the bnginds, shewed liiinself well acquainted 
With then number^i, and said other things, which my 
wretched state of mind prevented me from attendim; to 
very di tmetly , but seeing him apparently so intimate 
with the lobheis a su:>pieion crossed my mind that 1 was 
betrayed by him, 

1 he chief brigand then turned to me, and throwing down 
my lancet^! a^e by me, said tb it he had reflected upon my 
condition, and that he woiil I flunk about my ransom 
Thfn 1 with tears explained to him my poverty and my 
narrow me in',, and told him how, to gam a little money, 
I was on my road to 1 ivuli to attend a sick stranp-ei 
'J hen hu ordered me to writ to that sti inget, and de*»iic 
him to sen I two thousand d iliara, or 1 <ihould be a dca i 
man, and to warn him again<>t sending out an armed 
foice He brought me pen, ink, ind piper and 1 wis 
obliged to write what he bade me, with all tne tain st 
ness that tUiiteen a^^sassins, and the bar of death to il 1 
inspire me While 1 was writing he sent two « i nis nitn 
who wa-* ploughing a little 1 iwei down ue I Jo igt d to 
San Gregono, but one of the messeiigera having stLii 
one of ( a»tel Madama in the flat below, he went dawn 
for him, and they were both brought up to us A ^ soon 
as they were come, I begged the in m ot C istel Madama 
to carry my letter to livjli foi Signor Celc^tim and 
1(1 order to enforce it, 1 sent mv ca c ot suigna^ 
instruments, with which he was well acquainted 
as a token ihi'^ eoiiiitryman, who was as ciyil, 
as he was wary, prudint and fit for the business, 
acceptcl the coinmi^isun which I gave him, and after 
having ifforded mo some em ouiagement without how- 
ever offeu ling the brig indn, he ga\e me ^ome bread which 
he had wiili him, and *>ct oft for 1 ivoli, the ( hiet desiring 
him to take on of the hor'ies we had feft below, tiiat 
he might mike more spee i the ploughman fioin 
San Giegono was «ieiit with him, but not quite to Tivoli, 
and oiilj to await at a given spot the return ot the peasant 
of ( astel Madama 

Wc were icmaining in the same state m expei tation 
of the return of the nger, when, in about iliiee hoiiis 

time we •^aw, iii the diatani e, a man on horsi bac f, curn- 
iiig straight to ii«, which we believed to be the man 
retuiniig A little aftei, howcvei, sevci il people wer^ 
seep together, winch the chief took to be the armed 
foiccot livoli. He abus(d one of iiis companions who 
had broaen his spy glass the day btfon , because he 
could not obt un a more satislietory view ot them \t 
length having made the best observations lie < ould le 
concluded th It th( re was really au armed iuue advin- 
ciug, and gave oidb s to bis men to retiie to tiu higlnst 
and most woodv pirtot the mountain, obliging me ind 
theothef prisoner to keep ptce with them. After a long 
and painful inaidufinding himself in a safepliec In 
halted, and there awaited the return ol the messengfr 
but. as he still delayed, the chief came to me and sail 
perhaps it might happe i to me, as it did to a certain 
inhabitant of Viletii, who hid been taken bv this very 
party that entered las liouse in disguise, and carried 
him off to the woodt, and becau e his ransom was long 
in coming, they^kilied him, and when the money came 
the messenger found him dead. 1 wa^i alarmed beyond 
measure at this story, anl regarded it as a forerunner 
of my own speedy deith 

Hewever, 1 entreated them with teirsto have a little 
patience, and the nies^iiiger woula sarel* leturn with 
the money. MMniune, to '•atisty the chief as well as 
his companions, I told them I might have written another 
letter to Castol Madama, wiUi ciders to sell whatever 
t possessed, and to send up the money immediately. 


1 h ink God, this pleased them, and instantly they caused 
m ^ to write another letter to Castle Madama, and one 
of the piisoners from San Gregorio was sent with it After 
he was gone, 1 saw the factor Marasra walking caie* 
lessly about among the bngaudN, looking at their arms 
ind making angry gestures, but he did not speak- 
bhorily after he came and sat down by me , it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick in iiis band, came up 
to him, and witliout SAying a single word, gave him a 
blow on the back of the head just where it joins the 
neck It did not kill him , so he rose and eiied, ‘ 1 haye 
a wife and children , for God’s sake spare my lik, 
and thus saying, he defended himself as well as he could 
with his hands. Other brigands closed round him , a 
stiuggle ensued, and they rolled together do wma steep 
preopicp I closed my eyes, my head dropped on my 
bieast, 1 111 ard a cry or two. but I seemed to have lost 
all siiisition Jd i veiy snort time, the bngandt re- 
turned, and I saw ihi ehie thrust his daggei still stained 
with blood, into hio sheith, tlinn turning to me he 
announced the death of the fact ai n thus vviy words, 
* do not fear we have kill d tlie factor because he was 
a sbirro , such as von ain nut sbirri , then he was of no 
iii( imong U'4 Ml loo el at our aims, and seemed 
di posed to m ir nui and if Uie force had come up he 
might hive be n dngerois’ And thus thiy got rid 
of U Itasca lie chut seeing tint the money did not 
come irom livoli, ail being a ii 1 lest troops should 
be sent, see nul iiieerliin whit to do and said to his 
companions, H >w sh ilk w 'dispose oi o r prisoneis , 
wt must eitlit r kill Ihim or send til m home, *'ut they 
could not deeid on eiilu , and he c une ind sal down 
by ini I Kin mbenm; tbit L ii 1 1 a little money 
abiut nu wim ii ini lit i n » int iltogc thei to thiity piuls 
(time Clowns) iv lli ii tiin y lo him to gain his 
goodwill He took It in good pait, anl said he would 
keep It lo p ly tiie spy 

Uler this It came onto ram heavily , it wasalieady 
tweiitj one o clock ( iboiit t >111 m the alteinooi, I n^lish 
turn) and I was wtt to the skin Hefore the ram was 
q nte ovei we lu i d some voices ftom tho top ot the 
liitl above us on the left hind ihen a stiict silence 
w IS k( pt, that we miK it discover if they were the vou es 
of the messenger) fion livoli, or some paity oi tho 
troops ol whom they seemed much afni I 1 endeavoured 
toemvm etiem t'lit it was probably the iTiei>seni,ti. 
I bey then called out " Come down but no one i aine , 
nor did we ever hnd out who it was, so we remained whoio 
wc were 

After another sliort interval we heard another voice 
also from above, on lhel«ft, and then wo said, surely 
this mu -tt be th messengei. But the brigands would 
not trust to it, and forced us to go on to a place a good 
deal higher, and even with that whence the voice pio- 
eeedel When we reached it they all pnsented their 
muskets, keeping th( prisoneis behind them, and thus 
piepired to stand on the defensive they cned out. 

Come forwaid* In a tew moments the men ap- 
peiicd among the trees, one oi them the peasant of 
Castel JMadama, who had been sent in the morning to 
Signor CtleAini at livoli, the other, th^ ploughman of 
San Gregono lii^ companion 

As they weic recognized they were ordered to lie 
down with their faces to the ground, and asked if they 
came alone But the man ot Castel M idama answered-^ 
** It would be a fine thing, indeed, if 1, who am almost 
dead with fatigue after eiimbmg these mountains, with 
the weight ofhve hundred scudi about me, should be 
obliged to piostnte niyself with my fa( e to the earth ' 
Jleie'syour mjney It was all that could be got toge- 
till I in tin town' Ihen the chief took the money, and 
ordered us to change out stauon Having arrived at a 
ionveuient place we stopped, and he asked if there were 
any letters , bring inswered that there were two, lie gave 
them me to re id , and learning from them that the sum 
<ieut was five hundred eiowns, he counted them, and 
finding them exict, said all wa^ well, p/aised the punc- 
tuality ot the peasant, and gave him some silver as a 
reward for his tiouble his companion also received a 
small present 

The robbers, who no longer cared to keep the pn- 
soners belonging to San Gregono, from whom they could 
not hope to get anything, released them from this bpot. 
I, thereiore, and the peasmt of Castel Madama, re- 
mained 'the only prisoners, and we began to inarch 
across the mountains, perhaps only for the sake of 
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chansing place. 1 asked why they did not set me at 
liberty as well as the others, as they had alieady received 
so coosiderablc a sum on my account. The chief said 
that he meant to await the return of the messenger sent 
toCastel Madama. I continued to press him to let me 
go before night, which was now drawing on apace, saying, 
that perhaps it had not been pos«il)le to procure any 
more money at Ca^ftel IMadama, and that if I remained 
out all night on the hill in the cold air, it would have been 
better to have kille I me at otic'*. 'I'hen the chief stop> 
pe^ me and bade me take irood care how 1 said such 
things, for that to them killing a man was a matter of 
perfect indiffcience. Tin- same thing was aNo said to me 
by another outlaw who gave me his arm during our rocky 
journey.* At length we r achod the top of the mountain 
wliere there were some pools of water, formed by the 
rain that had fallen a little ht forc ; and then they g »ve 
ino some very hard and black bread that L might eat, 
and drink some of tliat water. I drank three times, but 
I found it impossible to cat the bread. 

The journey countinued over the tops of those moun- 
tains which succeed one another, till we arrived at a place 
known by tlie name ot S. Sieria, about midnight. There 
we saw an qss feeding, and heard some one call to us, to 
ask if we had seen the ass. The chief m a feigned voice, 
answered, Yes ; and then made the man from Castcl 
Madama desire him to come down from the ass. It ap- 
peared that the man was afraid to come down ; for which 
reason the chief said that if he weic near enough, he 
would have stuck his knife intft him. Piqued that the 
shepheid was atraid of them, he said, ** Did one ever 
hear of a shepherd hcing afraid of the brigands !*’_ VVhmi 
the man at length r iiUv. down, they reproached him with 
iiis fear ; hill he, taking onutage, said lie was not afraid, 
and invited tliciii to his hut. 'I’lie as-, then taken and 
a greatcoat put upon his back, with a shepherd’s coat of 
sheepskin, uoon winch I was mounted, and we went on 
to the hut, wtieie there was a tliie'*liing-floor. Ihis was 
the only time I saw them drink anything hut water. The 
chief fold me they were always, aliaid when fresh wine 
came, lest it should he dmgged; and that they always 
made whoever bronglit it, drink a good deal of it ; and if 
in two hums no bad symptom appealed, 'jithey used the 


After thii we went to the sheep-fold, which we reached 
about the fifth hour ; and wheie we fourid a quantity of 
boiled meat wliicli the biigand-. tied up in vaiious liand- 
keichief**, and a groat coat, together with some checNCS. 
Before we left the fold, the cliief, reflecting that the 
messenger was not come hack fiom Ca'itcl Madama, be- 
gan to think he might Imvc made hi** esc ipe entirely, 
because he was one of the piisoncrs fioni San Gregorio, 
and ilctcrmined to make me write another letter, and 
accordingly brouglit me all that was n’q'iiate for writing j 
and ordered me to tell my friends at Castel Madama that 
if they did not send eiphi hundred crowns the following’ 
day, they would put me to death, oi cany me to the 
woo N of Fajola, if there was a farthing less than the 
abovpnamed sum. 1 conscquenlly wiote a second letter, 
an I rave it to the countiymaii to carrv, tolling him also 
by word of moulji, if they found no purcha^eis at Castel 
Midarna f i’ my efiects, to desire that they might he sent 
to Tivoli and sold for whatever they might letch. 1 he 
chief of the hrigarnls also begged to have a few shirts 
sent. One of the brigands pi o posed, I don't know why, 
to cut off one of mv cars, a. id send it with my effects to 
Castel Madama. It was well for rne that the chief did 
not approve of the civil pioposal, so it was noidone- He, 
however, wanted the countryman to set oui that moment; 
but the man, with his usual coolness, said it was not 
possible to go down that steep mountain during night; on 
which the chief told him he might remain in the shcep- 
cote all night and set out at daylight : But take no- 

tice ’* said lie, “ if you do not reiurn at the tweiiUetb 
hour to-morrow to the sheep-cote, you may go about your 
buainess, but we shall throw (Jherubini into some pit. 
•The peasant tiftd to persuade them that perhaps it might 
not be possible to collect so much money m a small 
town, at so short a notice, and begged to have a little 
more time; but the chief said that they had no time to 
waste, aud that if he did not return next day by the 
twentieth hour, they would kill Cherubim. 

After they had given their orders they left the country- 
man at the sheep-fold, to wait for daylight before he set 
out for Castel Madama, which was about thret miles 
from it. The brigands then set off. carrying me with 
them, and obliging a shepherd to carry the great coat, m 


which they had wrapped up the cold moat and cheese. 
And flow, instead of the low thicket which it was so diffi- 
cult to walk through, we came V> Jail timber trees, 
where thesroad was comparatively smooth, except where 
a fallen tree, here and there, lay across it. At this time 
1 was overcome by fear in consequence of the new threats 
I had heard to kill me next day if the whole sujfi of eight 
hundred crowns was not brought by the twentieth hour; 
for 1 thought it quite impossible that so much money 
could be collected at Castcl Madama. •! therefore recom- 
mended myself to God and begged him to have compassion 
oil my wretched state, when one of the brigamls, a man of 
great stature, who figured among them as a kind of second 
chief, came up to me, qpd, taking me by the arm, he as- 
sisted me to walk, and said, ** Now, Cheri^ni, tifkt you 
cannot tell the man from Ca<;tel Madama, i assure you 
that tomorrow you shall go home free, however small the 
su:n he b ‘ gi may be. Be of good cheer, therefore, and 
do not distress yourself! At that moment 1 felt such 
comfoit fioi' the assurance of the outlaw, th.it he ap- 
iHiarod to me to be an angel from heaven ; and without 
thinking why 1 should not, I kissed his hand, and thanked 
him fcrvcnily fur iiii unexpected kindness. 

When we again reached the thicket and found a fit 
place, we all lay down to sleep and I had the sWiis to rest 
on as befoie and the chief wrapped my legs in his own 
giCdt coat, and he and the secoTul chief lay on each sidf of 
me. Two sentinels were placed to keep watch, and to 
prevent the shepficrd with tlie provisions from making liis 
escape. 1 know not how long we rested before one of the 
sentinels came and gave notice of dav-hreak. “ Come 
again then, when it is lighter,” said the chief, and all was 
again quiet. 1 turned my face so us not to see the brigand 
and dozed a little, till I was roused by the cry of some 
wild bird. 1 am not supeistitious ; but 1 had often heard 
that the shriek of the owl lot boded evil ; and in the state 
of spiiits in winch 1 w, IS, every thing had more than its 
usual effect upon me. I started, and said, *' VVh.it bird 
was that!” They answered, “ A hawk.” “ 'J’hank 
God !” 1 replied , and lay down again. Among my other 
sufferings 1 caniiilt forget the stinging and torments of the 
^lats, ivhicii fastened on my face and throat; b"t after the 
%ath of poor Murasca, 1 d.ired not even raise my hand 
to drive them away, lest it should be taken for a sign of iin- 
payence. A little after this wc all arose and walked on 
for about an hour, when we came to a little open space in 
the midst of the thicket, where the brigands began to eat 
their cold meat, inviting me to join them ; but 1 only 
took a little new cheese, without bread. After they liad 
bieakfasted they lay down to sleep, the second chief giv- 
ing me his great coat to wrap myself in, as the ground 
Was damp. While the others slept, one of them began 
to read in a little book, which I understood to be the 
romance of the Cavalier Meschino. After about an hour, 
they all arose, and filed off one by one guard to a higher 
place, leaving a single sentinel to me and the shepherd. 
In another hour the youngest of the rohhers came to 
relieve the guard, who then wont and joined the others. 
When I saw tins, und jierccivcd that they were engaged 
in a kind of council ot wai, 1 feared that they had taken 
some resolution about my life, and that the new sentinel 
was come to put their cruel designs in execution ; but he 
very soon said to me, Be checiful, lor to night you will 
be at home which gave mo some comfort ; but as I 
could not entirely trust them, 1 had still an internal fear, 
which however, I endeavouied to hide. Shortly after- 
wards wo were called to join the re*-!, our station being 
now on the mountain, commonly called Monte Picione, 
not very far from the ancient sanctuary of Moatorella. 
There we remained the rest of the diiy only going out of 
tlie way once, on the approach of a flock of goats, that 
we might not be seen ; but we soon returned. 

Then the second chief who ^aid he was of Sonnino, 
and one of the five who went to treat with the President of 
Fronbinoqe, began to talk of the political nature of their si- 
tuation. He said that government would never succeed m 
pulliug them down by force ; that they are not a fortress to 
batter down with cannon, but rather birds, which fly round 
the tops of thesharpest rocks without having any fixed home: 
tliut iL by any misfortune, seven perished, they were sure or 
ten recruits to replace their loss ; for cnininals, who 
would be glad to take refuge among them, were never 
wanting; that the number of their present company 
amounted to a hundred and thirty individuals ; and that 
they had an idea of undeitakine some daring exp|pit, 
perhaps of threatening Rome itself* He ended by sajdng 
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that the only way to put an end to their depredations 
would be to ffive them a general pardon, without reser- 
Tation or limitatmn, /.hat they might all return to their 
bouses without fear of treachery; but othenlise they 
would not trust to, nor treat with any one ; and added, 
that this was the reason for which they had not concluded 
anything f;ith the prelate sent to Fronsinone to treat with 
them. As it was, their company was determined to trust 
nothing but a pardon from the Pope’s own t^ps ; and he 
repeated this Bdmeiientiment to me several times during 
the second day I was obliged to pass with him and hid 
fellows. 

One of the brigands begged me to endeavour to obtain 
from government the freedom of his wife, Marincia Car- 
capola Pisferso, now in the prison of St. Michael in 

UoiQ3. Another said to me, *M£ave patience. Signor 

Cherubini ; we made a blunder when we took you ; we 
intoiidw'd lu have had the prince, who according to our 
information, should have passed by at that very time.” 
In fact, lie was to have travelled that road, and just 
before 1 passed, not the prince, but the person commonly 
called so, the vice priiice, or agent. Signor Filipo Gazoni 
had gone by, but foi innately for him they did not know 
him, because, a<s 1 understood, he was walking leisurely, 
only accoii^panied by an unarmed boy, who was leading 
his horse. The banditti bit their fingers with rage when 
they'fouud that tnoy had let him slip, for they said they 
would not have released him under three thousand crowns. 
The brigand who said all this had the collar of the Ma- 
donna della Carmine* round his neck, and said to me. 
Suffer patiently, for the love of God.” Then the chief 
came to mu and told me he was not very well, and desiied 
me to prescribe for him, which 1 did in wilting. Another, 
tho same who had taken my watch from me, told me 
that the watch did not go, and shewed it me. I found 
that ht hud broken the glass and the minute hand. He 
said it [ had any money lie would sell it me ; but I gave 
it liiiii back saying nothing, hutshrugging up my shouldeis. 
Meantime the day was drawing to a close, and the chief, 
takiug out his watch, said it was now twenty o’clock, fie 
called the slieplierd to him, and ordered him to return 
to the sheeptold which we had left during the night, and 
see if the countryman was come back with the answer tof 
the second letter to Castle JMadaina. In that case he 
ordered him to accompany him back to the place we we^e 
now in ; if he were not cornc, he ordeied him to wait 
three hours; and it he did not come tiien, to return alone. 
The she p'herd obeyed, and after an hour and a halt he 
came back with the countryman and another shepheid, 
who had been bent with linn. Ttiey biought with them 
two sealed packets of money, which they said contained 
six hundred ciowiis. They also brought a few shirts of 
home-spun linen, which the chief had liegged of me, and 
some little iiiattei for me to eat, and a little wine toiecruit 
me. Bui I could take nothing but a pear and a little 
wine, tiie real was eaten by the robbers. They took the 
money witiiout counting, and gave the messengers some 
silver toi their paiiiti ; alter which, they gave me leave to 
depart. And thus 1 found myself free from them, after 
having thanked them for their civility, and for my life, 
which they had had the goodness to spare. 

On the way homewards the two men of Castel Mada- 
ma informed me, that the prisoner from San Gregorio, 
who was sent the day before with the first letter to Castel 
Madama for money, and who had not been seen since, 
had really been there, and had gone back the same day, 
at the hour and to the place appointed, with the bum of 
one hundred aud thirty-seven crowns sent from Castel 
hladami ; but the robbers having forgotten to send any 
one to meet him at the place agreed on, because we were 
a great way from it, tlie messenger leturned to town 
with the money, after having waited till night, carrying 
back the intelligence that the factor had been killed, 
which alarmed all my townsmen who began to fear for 
my life. 1 lound that the last six hundred dollars had 
been furnished half by Castel Madama, and half by 
Tivoli I 

1 went on towards Castel Madama, where all the people 
anxiously expected me. In fact, a mile before 1 reached 
the town, 1 found a number of people, ot all ranks, who 
had come out to meet me, and 1 arrived at home a little 
before night, in the midst ol such public cmigratulations 
and acclamations as were never before heard, which 
presented a most affecting stieciacle. 1 had hvdly arrived, 
w1i|p the arch-priest Giustini ordered the Kdls to hi rung 

• The Virgin Mary. 


to call the people to the parish church. On the first 
sound all the people flocked thither with me, to render 
public and devout thanks to the most merciful God, and 
to our protector. Saint Michael, the arch-angel, for my 
deliverance. The priest had done the same when he 
first heard of my capture, and soon after, when he sent 
the six hundred crowns. Both times he had assembled 
his congregation in that very church, to offer up supplica- 
tions to the Lord to grant me that mercy which he deign- 
ed aftei wards to shew. 

I cannot conclude without saying that the epoch <of 
this my misfortune will be ever remembered by me. I 
shall always recollect that the Lord God visited me as a 
father; for at the moment when his hand seemed to bo 
heavy upon me, he moved the city of Tivoli, and the 
whole people of Castel Madama, even the very poorest, 
to subscribe their money, and to sell their goods in so 
short a time, and with such profusion, for my sake. The 
same epocha will also always remind me what gratitude 1 
owe to those, particularly the Signors Cartoni and Celes- 
tini, both Romans, who, with such openness of heart, ex- 
erted themselves in my favour. I now pray God that he 
will preserve me from all the bad consequences which 
commonly aiise out of similar misfortunes ; and 1 am 
always 

Your Affectionate Friend, 

i'l“-TACIITO CHERr’IlINI. 


THE BOAT OF LIFE. 

BY THOMAS MOOUF, FSQ. 


Lei’s take this world as some wide scone, 

Through which, in frail Imt buoyant boat, 

With skies now rude, and now serene, 

Together thou and I must float ; 

Beholding oft, on either shore. 

Bright spots where wc ‘.hould love to stay , 

But Time pli^'s swift his flying oar, 

And on we speed— away, away. 

Should chilling winds and rain come oo, 

We’ll raise our awning ’gainst the shower ; 

Sit clo^ei till the storm is gone, 

And smiling wait a biinnicr hour, 

And if that sunnier hour should shine. 

We’ll know its brightness cannot btay. 

And, happv while ’tis thine and mine, 

Complain not when it fades away. 

Thus reach we both, at last, that fail 
Uowm whicli Life’s currents all must go — 

The dark, the brilliant, destined all, 

To sink into the void below : 

Nor ev’n that hour shall want its charms, 

If side by side still fond we keep. 

And calmly, in each other's arms 9- 
Together linked, go down the steep. 

[Book of Beauty for 1835. 


Corneille.— An imposing and interesting ceremony 
lately took place at Rouen, the inauguration of a statue 
to the memory of Co*‘'ieille. This statue is formed of an 
enormous mass of bronze, weighing altogether 4540 kilo- 
grammes, and was executed uuder the direction of M. 
Gregoire, the architect. The principal Civil and Militaiy 
authorities ot Rouen were present at the ceremony, as 
well as deputations from vaiious literary and scientific 
bodies, and great numbers of ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the town. The persons whose presence ex- 
cited the greatest interest, were the folliAving surviving 
members of the family of the great Corneille : Made- 
moiselle Jeanne Mane Corneille, M. Alexis Corneille, 
Inspector of the Academy of Rouen, his lady and chil- 
dren, M. Joseph Michel Corneille, and M. Xavier Cor- 
neille ; both these latter gentlemen have official occupa- 
tions at Rouen. M. Dumas, in the name of the Dramatic 
Commission, passed an eloquent eulogium on the merits of 
the poetf and the conclusion of his address was hailed 
with salvos of artillery. Tho whole ceremony passed off 
tvith gieat /c/at. 
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TYLNEY HALL. 

By Thomas Hoed, 3 vols. l^bno, London, 1834. 

Bailey atid Co. 

It has always been a doubtful point with us, whether 
Mr. Hood’s talents were of a kind calculated to produce 
a good novel. 'I'be perusal of Tylney Hall has turned the 
doubt>-Caa Mr. Hood write a novel 1 into the certainty 
that he cannot. Most of the characters are common- place 
as the narrative wearisome succession of mistakes and 
caricatures as fatiguing as the repetition of practical jokes; 
a^Miuire copied from Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistono ; a 
Creme from Rashleigh ; an old woman from Meg Mer- 
riles ; a severe magistrate from Brandon ; such are vene- 
table injiterials of the present work. Bits of oddities and 
quaintness, and one oi two detached scenes, are amusing 
enough ; but they do not combine — and their whole is a 
complete failure. Mr. Hood's mind is of a very peculier 
cast— a cast most opposed to the production of an animat- 
ed, natural, and interesting fiction. His great skill is in 
placing things in an old light, finding out ** similes of dis- 
similitude,” and thinking what no one would have thought 
of but himself oi a simile has just occurred to us. Have 
any of our readers ever visited Greenwich PaiLI— of 
course they have. Summer and sunshine have tempted 
them to ascend the hill nearest thehospit.il. On their 
arrival at the top, an old sailor stands with glasses of all 
poweis and colour^ : one lengthens, anuthcr widens the 
object, a third repeats it in gtotc&que coinbinitions, a 
fourth represents tin* I andstape covered with snow, a fifth 
as seen by the light of a coiinagraiin while s sixth, like 
the Tyrian dye for the hair, turn'i it to 1 1 ' d'! sli purple. 
Now, i\Ii. Hood’s inind’'^ eve see« thiough sueh glas-<e<». 
The effects are odd, arrm>iiig, and pleasant ; hut they won’t 
do in the long lun . we «oon want the gie* n e.irtli and 
the cle.ir sky in their own lair realitv. But Mr. Hood has 
no glass for this view. Vylney Hall h a some odd cha- 
racters; but they aie caricatuies. and thiur companions 
aie copies. Theie aie droll scene**, hut thev are Uree ; 
while the gr.iver poitions are eirhei foiee 1 or borrowed. 
Moreover, wh.it chills the action of the scene to llie i.tst 
degree is the extent of eloquence — the actors make such 
long siiceches. The Cieole, after his cuuMn's muider, 
when the unloi Innate brother who has been the unhappy 
perpetrator of the deed is in .igony and confusion, ad- 
dresses him in a “discourse” (tustly so termed by the 
author) of some two pa xes, f rideed, the whole arrangement 
of tins murder and its ronsequenee is most impiobable and 
unnatural. The elder brother is killed bv a chance shot 
from the younger one. Riby is no where represented as 
a fool, yet only a lool <*o ild have committed such an act 
in such a manner, or would have fled under the eircum- 
Mtances. He must instantly have iieiceived that his cousin 
having directed his aim, must have be«n perfectly aware 
that he was entiiely innocent of intention. The careless 
letter of the Creole toa fiiend, conjuied up expressly for 
** that occasion only,” is quite out of ke«*ping with his cau- 
tious and reserved character. But the thud volume is 
filled with the ordinary run of romance writers’ iniproba- 
biiities. 

Recurring, however, to the pervading fcatuies of the 
whole work, welhay remark, that the superabundance of 
fox-hunting phraseology is a great drawb.ick on any inter- 
est that might be created, To most novel leadeis this 
jargon is unintelligible ; and to those who do understand 
It, the quantity renders it tiiesoine. Mrs. Debuiah’s (the 
housekeeper) divisions of sentences, and pauses in wrong 
places, also become too fatiguing from repetition : the 
same humour which may tickle us with a slight touch, be- 
comes a sad bore when we are preset vingly dulled with it. 

Another marked defect of Tylney Hall is, that nearly 
all the dramatis persona are mqie or less Torn Ilood&, 
that grave and gay, high and low, intelligent and ignorant, 
are an addicted to the use of quaint expressions to verbal 
epigrams, and to droll word-chasing. Never before did 
we meet with so fanciful aaet.* But to make amends for 
their ludicrous propensities, the three boys who figure in 

• Of this, and of the author’s best touches in other respects. 
It is hut fair to offer some of the most happy specimens. 

The Change before Death, — In such a cose, the sparkle 
of the eye iahut as the unflashing of an expiring taper ; and 
the roay forgery of health upon the cheek resembles only 
ruddy sunsets portending gloom and tears.*' 

A IVoman in a rage throws dotvn a Basin,—** In I^t, the 
Tartar, as of Old, began to rise on the ruins of China. , 

A Duel^* • The Lord be praised i srjaetdated Mrg. Twim, 
• Mr. T. was never oonoemed In any honourable affair in his 
life ; and so little used as he is to duelling and letting off 


the tale have old hea^ on their young shoulders. They 
are experienced worldlings atachool, and perfect Macbia* 
vels in their first year at college. There is neither nature, 
nor what painters call keepings in nnyjpart. The “ se* 
questered^Elabbits** inn on ** the skirts ora forest” becomes 
the centre of dense population within fifty pages ; and the 
doctor’s bov of this hitherto lonely spot is found cariyinr 
out as much medicine as would physic tlig mosifl crowded 
quaitcr within the range of a London practitioner—** his 
basket fell with a hideous crash, followed by the powerful 
aromas of squills and camphor, asther and asafoctida; 
while a flood of mingled hue meandered along the floor, 
the acids and alkalies hissing at each other like enraged 
serpents.” Could extravagance, caricature, and impro- 
bability, go farther! • ^ 

“Unlucky Joe,” a fellow married to vtsfortune, no 
matter what he attempts, is the most original portrait in 
the novel ; yet the principal incident in hts Ii»t of calami- 
ties is fua .Jed on h» being accused ot a capital felony, 
and (what will lawyers think?) examined by the justice 
on his own oath against himself. “ The oath was recited 
by the clerk, and Joe kissed the book. Triboner, what is 
your name ? • » • 

“ ‘ Now, then/ said the magistrate, with a manner 
meant to be paiticularly impressive, *now, then, Jo'>epli 

Spiller— and rpnieinher you arc on your solemn oath 

pray tax your memory, and iniorm us how you were em- 
ployed during the morning of Friday, the 21st.' ‘ Starvlhg, 
was the biiet answer.” • 

Joe, ho\* evei, e-.f’ipes being hanged on his own evidence 
— no thanks to tli • author. 

Having dlluiled to the personal misadventure^ with 
which these pages abound, the eniuing will be a .air spe- 
cimen of the rest. We need only ohseive, that the Hist 
speaker in the dialogue U the son and heir ot Mr. Twigg, 
the gentleman giving the fetc-champetie. * 

“ * 1 say, aii’t you a scily chap, now, not to come in 
chaiacter ! You pioini'^ed me, honour blight, yon know; 
and, thinks I, it will be a hat and leathcis, and .i long 
cloak, for you’ve just got the cut of the mug, and the 
blown chops for a Spanish Don.” • i gave no hindi pro- 
mise, sir,’ aiibwqred the Creole, sh.uply. * Coine, s 
Mod nil*’ exclaimed the cuh. * And 1 suppose yon didn’t 
Jinomise to give us a little spouting * And you don’t re- 
member, neither, the hit of spceciiilving in the l.iiie— ‘ the 
po||rait, the poi trait’s the thing, — and tiuth stamps on it 1” 

* I am DO strolling player, sii,' said St. Ivitis ; ‘ but pei- 
hjps you mistake me for some ot yoni .icqiiaintance 1 
‘No, J don't,’ answered the cub, uiriio knmviiig wink, 

‘ I’d swear to your phiz any whcics, and no mistake. Wlio 
arc you? Why, you ’le VV.itty lynel, alias St. Kitts, alias 
Gyp,’ ‘ The tune and place protect vou, sir/ said the 
Cieole, between hU teeth, ‘or hn offensive tamilianly 
should be chastised.’ ' Banished, eh said the cub; 'if 
you’re for a turn-up, don’t stick about tiiflcs; the com- 
pany's dullish, and a bit ot a row will biighten 'em up. 
For my part, I'd as soon fight in a ring of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as prigs, sheenies, and costeiniongprs — and we 
need'nt stiip. So shy up yourcastoi, and my tile won't 
be long after it.' ' i have no inclination, sir,' .*faid the 
Creole, ‘ to convert this garden into a bear-garden.* ‘ All 
fogrum !' said the cuh, adopting a favourite phrase of the 
highborn and highbred Fulke Grevillej ‘didn’t Hamlet 
and riiing-um-bob fence before the king and queen, and 
all the court? It’s only doing the thing more like Knglish- 

thingt, if no worse happened, he’d be aure to shoot away his 
own fiugcrii, or something.* *’ 

An Introduction.— **m\sa Twigg rose and performed a 
very elaborate curtsy, as if for the iustriicrion of ueemother ; 
Twigg on his own part made one of tbo.se tradolmun-liku 
bowH, when the body bends but thd legs cannot for the 
ronntcr : while his son kept repeating lus ducks and bobs at 
Miss Rivers, whoso eyes unfortunately would not ‘ come to 
the bower.* “ 

The following is sweetly expressed 

** But rucks have their flowers, and deserts their fountaine ; 
and from the hard arid nature of the parent Sprang a beauti- 
ful plant, so instinct with a gushing sympathy tor human 
sorrow as to resemble that weeping tree which refreshes the 
parched inhabitants of earth with the moisture it has collected 
from heaven.’* 

The laborious is exemplified by the annexed, which is. 
nevertheless, one of tlie prottiest conceits we can quote : 

" Like a long-standing cup of tea, life generally growe 
sweeter and sweeter towards the bottom, and seems to be 
nothing less than syrup of sugar at the very lost. The des- 
ponding, hopeless creed of the fatalist, however, was one spe- 
eially caloulated to sicken the heart and to sadden the soul, 
and to wean the owner from a world paved all over withlihek 
stones.” 
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men, v/ith fists instead of fbilav* *^9^0, no ; Til be a psrtv 
to no such parodies of Shakasjmre/ said St. Kitts, with a 
laugh ; for he prudentW renecHed, that it is better to 
dance with a bear tfian*to fight with him ; amV, besides, 
tlie altercation had begun to attract the notice of the 
by-(itan>iers ; he readily took, therefore, the hand that was 
held out to him, and accepted the cub's invitation to ^ee 

* something worth seeing,* at a distant part of the grounds. 

* There It IS,’ said the cub, pointing, with a^hucklc^ to a 

5 arden -engine ; it's chuck-full, and a regular sneaking job 
had to get it heie on the sly. Come, man, pump away 
like a fireman, and I’ll guide the pipe.’ ’ I must first 
know wh (t is to he got under,' said St. Kitts, * before I 
help to pliy upon it.* * Why, the arbour, to be sure 
ansvieied ihcwcuh ; * tho^e green boards a'e the back of it'. 
*Tilda 1 *. FloraFj and that’s her temple ; and as it*s hottish 
weather for hoi and the flowers, I’m going to give them a 
benefit.’ ‘ You must excuse mo,' said the Creole, ‘ but I 
will be accomplice in no such plot ; I detest practical 
joke^.’ ‘ Hacking out, eh?’ said the cub, regarding his 
companion viithdlookof contempt. 'Why, she'll only 
give d squawk j I’ve often cold-pisged her of a morning, 
iiut no malt^ r— I catt do it myself. So here goe^.’ The 
speaker inimediately seized the handle of the pump, and 
plied it vigorously with one hand, while the other directed 
the pipe upwards, so jiidgmatically. as he would have 
said, that the jet of water, after rushing some yards aloft, 
fell in a heavy shower through the lattice-work which 
compb«<ed the roof the lower. A loud set earn, as he had 
predicted, arose from the interior of the temple.” 

There is a whimsical account given of the preparations 
needed for angling-— 

“ ‘ If It wasn’t for your everlasting poetry,’ said Ring- 
wood, one day, *1 sdiouldn’t hear so much of my ever- 
lasting sporting. X wish to God vou would limit or shoot 
a litUe yourself, instead of being such a bookworm. 
There's fishing is a quiet, studious sort of thing.’ ' IVe- 
verl’ answered llaby with emphasis. ' I cannot bear 
the thought even of inipalirig a poor inofiTensive worm on 
a hook to writhe in agony till he U diowned.’ * Hut you 
might have a fiy,’ said Kiugwood; * a,g|d, as you are «o 
squeaming, you need not even impale a real one. 'True, 
said Raby; ‘but I happen to have read Cotton, with Ms 
direction tor making artificial ones , and really T have no 
inelinalion to go through the varied course of sporting 
which would he requi^te only to furnish me with diih- 
bing.* ‘If T know what you mean.’ etclaimed Ring, 
wood, ‘•may I be pounded!’ ‘ I speak,’ answered Raby, 
‘ from the book, T was tempted to read the instrvirtions 
carefully for their whimsicality. To got onlv the mate- 
rials for palmers, ami stonefiys, and duns, and other tech- 
nicals would take up a greater poition of inv life than I 
am disposed to spare. For insUncc, 1 must go bear- 
hunting, and scuffle with an old black bruin for a little 
of his skin, being particular to have him well tanned by 
the weather ; then 1 must draw a badger for a bit of fur ; 
then 1 must take an utter for ditto; and then grope the 
banks fora water-rat and a water-mouse, if there he such an 
animal. I must beg the squire for a pluck of hair at his 
black spaniel on the inside of the ear, and must remember 
at Oxford to buy or steal a bit of a barge-sail. T must go 
hawking to get the herl of a heron, fox-hunting for the 
fur of an old icd reynard, coursing for the scut of a hare, 
the blackest I c-ati get, and shooting for a rook’s wing, a 
lapwing’s crest, and a partridges’s tail. I must climb up 
trees for martins and squirrels, comb black greyhounds 
with small-tooth combs, and go swine-shearing for sanded 
hog’s down. ^ Last, not least, I must shave our black Tom 
cat, if jhe will let me, for the sake of his whiskers; and 
then, turning him rqund, 1 must take a twitch out of his 
taill” 

An amusing milange of the debris of a party disturbed 
bv a cow— the loosening of the said cow being the result 
or another of young Mr. Twigg's practical jokes— may be 
added. 

“ The following are but a few of the objects which the 
Hon. Mr. Danvers beheld which he looked on. Item. 
A huge cold rwnd of beef, surrounded by the froth of a 
trifle, like an island ‘begirt with foam,’ with a pigeon 

K re bed ^ the top instead of a cormorant. Item. A 
rge lobiW» roosting on the branch of an epergne. Item. 
A roai|k1finck, seemingly fast asleep/ wkb. a, cream cheese 
for a tnattrass ^nd a cucumber for ^ ofitstor. Item. 
Braikql in an ample writing-paper mlTk sprinkled 
wiu claret, reminding the i^tator irfefiistibly of the 
i aefik of King Charles the First. Item. Tipsy-cake, 
sppinpriately under the table. Item. A puddle of cold 


f iunch, and a neat’s tongue apparently licking it up. 
tern. A noble ham, brilliantly powdered with broken 
glass. Item. A boiled rabbit smothered in custard. Item. 
A lump of 6ianc-mange dyed purple. Item. A shoal of 
prawns in an ocean of lemonade. Item. A very fine 
boiled turkey, in a harlequin suit of lobbter-salad. Item. 
A ship of sugar-candy, high and dry, on a fillet of veal. 
Item. A ‘hedge-hog’ sitting on a hen’s nest.’— Vide 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery for these confectionary devices. 
Item. *A floating island.’ as a new constellation, 
amongst ‘ the moon and stars in jelly.’— See Mrs. Gl^se 
again. Item. A large pound crab, sitting upright a^nst 
a table, and nursing a chicken between its claws. Item. 
A collared eel, uncoiled, and threatening, like a boa con- 
strictor, to swallow a lowl. Item. A Madeira pond in a 
dish cover, with a duck drowued in it. Item. A pig’s 
face, with the snout smelling at a bunch of aitincidl 
flowers, Item. A leg ol lamb, as yellow as the leg of a 
boy at Christ’s Hospital, thanks too the mustard-pot. Item. 
A tongue all over ‘ flummery. Item. An immense 
Macedoine of all the fruits of the season, jumbled toge- 
ther in jam, jelly, and creams. Such were some of the 
objects, interspersed with Serpentines ol sherry, Peerless 
Pools of port, and New Rivers of Madeira, that saluted 
the eyes of the expectant guests, thus untimely reduced to 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul. The unfortunate 
hostess appeared ready to drop on the spot ; but, accor- 
ding to Major Oakley’s theory, -sue refrained from fainting 
amongst so many broken bottles ; whilst Twigg stood 
with the very aspect and httitiMe ol a baicer's iourneyman 
we once saw just after a stumble which had pitched five 
rice-puddings, two custard ditto, a gooseberry pie, a cur- 
rant tart, and two dozen cheesecakes, into a reseivoii of 
M'Adam’s broth from dints. The swamping ol his colla- 
tion ou the ait in the Thames was a letail concern to this 
enoimous wreck. His eye-brows worked, his eyes rolled, 
his lips quivered with inaudible cuTse^, and his fingers 
twitched, as if eager to be doing some^umg, but waiting 
for orders from the will ; he was divided, in tiuth, between 
a dozen rival impulses, suggested to him all at once — to 
murder the cow, to thrash Pompey, to quariel with his 
wife, to disinherit his son, to discharge the cooks, to order 
every body’s carriage, to send Matilda back to boarding, 
school, to go to bed suddenly ill, to run away God knew 
where, to hang himself ou the pear-tree, to diown himself 
in the fish-pond, to burn the marquee, to turn inhdel and 
deny a Providence, to get dead drunk.” 

We must concludd by repeating our firm conviction 
that, quaint, old, and humorous, as Mr. Hood is (and 
his foite lies in short performances replete with tlic.si3 qua- 
lities, not forgetting, eitlier, t>ume of his pathetic and na- 
tural poetical coinpositious), he will never write a good 
novel— at least if we may judge by the picsent produc- 
tion.* And be it oliserved farther, that sundry indclicato 
expressions, to say the least of them, defoim these pages ; 
we will not cite them, but end with one sample, which 
•we consider to be still more obnoxious to iigiit sense and 
feeling. 

“ With all his seeming lowliae4s, he had at bottom a 
deal of the devil’s ‘darling sio,’ ‘the pride that apes hu- 
mility.’ Out of nothing, it is written,*God created the 

* We this day give our oandid opinion of Tjfiney Hall ; 
but the Bubiect requires a few explanatory words from us 
independently of our impartial cnticism. In all affairs in 
which we are concerned, whedier literary or other, we like 
to make a clean and honest breast of it: ir we hare erred, to 
confess it ; and, if wo have been in the ri^t, to dibsipate 
misapprehension or reppl misrepresentation. It has ever 
been our established ^'nndple in the i^Ueratv Gaeette, when 
works were sent to us previous to publication, that if we 
could Bay nothing favourable of them, we were at least bound 
to say noting to prejudice them before they regularly ap- 
peared. To this rule we have steadfasfly adhered ; and, 
except in three or four instances, where we were unaware of 
the fact ot the issue having beendelayed, we hm never pre- 
judiced an author widi whose production we oouM only have 
become acquainted through an aet of courtesy. We are sorry 
to have been charged wiu an errer of this kfod in the ease of 
7)flnep HaU, our brief notice of the first volumes of which, in 
our No. 995, preceding, we are now told, the wpearance of 
the entire novel. As an unoonscioua departure from our ovm 
principle we regret this, and can only excuse our hastiness by 
stating that the publi^er himself assured us in writiim that 
the third vplame would be ready tm days befsre the date of 
our Gaeette of the llth October* Teghaps we ought previ- 
ously to have taken pains to ascertain the real circumstances; 
but inlwery other respect we M that we have done bat ear 
pnblio^ty, from which neither pri^to friendships, m any 
other conwderation whatever, have induced us to doviate in 
enr long and often trying course. 
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world ; uid M out of oothing Twigg had created some 
thirty thousand pounds, he considei^ himself as a sort of 
deity who had wrought a miracle.”— Lon. Lit. Gas. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD Eso.* 


As the projector of the periodical work which bore, and 
which still bears, his name, Mr. Blackwood may well be 
coasidered a distinguished public character, under whose 
auspices the fame of Scottish genius has been carried to 
the remotest corners of the earth : as a man and a Chris- 
tian, the memory of his many virtues will ever be cherish- 
td by an who enjoyed his private friendship. 

William Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, on the 
20th of November, 1776. Although his respectable parents 
were in a much humbler station of life than that which 
he himself ultimately occupied, he received au excellent 
early education ; and it was his boyish devotion to litera- 
ture which determined the choice of his calling. In 1790, 
when he was fourteen years of age, he entered on liL ap- 
prenticeship with the well-known house of Bell and Biad- 
fute ; and, before quitiiug their roof, largely stored his 
mmdwith reading of ail sorts; but especially Scottish his- 
toiy and antiquities. 

When he had been six years with Messrs. Bell and 
Brailfute, he went to Glasgow, to be manager for Mr. 
Mundell,thenia extensive business as a bookseller and 
university printer. Mr. Blackwood had the sole super- 
intendence of the bookselling departraeut ; and he always 
spoke of the time he spent in Glasgow as having been oC 
the greatest service to him in after-life. Being thrown 
entiiely on lu» own resoutces, he then formed those habits 
of decision and promplitude for which he was subsequent- 
ly so remarkable. He also corresponded regularly with 
Mr. M undell and his friends at home— a usage from 
which he derived gieat benetit in the formation of that 
style of letter-writing which, in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges, has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundcll, however, gave up business in Glasgow; 
and, at the expitation of a year, Mr. Blackwood returned 
to Messrs, bell and bradfute. In 1799 he entered into 
partneiship with a Mr. RobS, which connexion was, bou- 
ever, diabolvcd in a few ycais. lie then went to Loudon; 
and, in the shop of Mr. Cuthell, perfected himself in the 
knowledge of old books. « , , 

In 1804, Mr. Blackwood returned to Edinburgh, and 
commenced business on his own account on the South 
Bridge, as a dealer in old books, in the knowledge of which 
he had by that lime few equals. Ha soon after becanie 
agent toi Murray Baldwin, and Cadell, and also publish- 
ed on his own account, among oilier works “ Grahame*s 
Sabbath, Kerr’s Voyages, ’’ the “ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia,” &c. In 1812 appeared his famous catalogue, 
consisting of upwards of fifteen thousand books in various 
languages, all classified. 

For many years Mr. Blackwood confined hia attention 
principally to the classical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade ; and was regarded as one of thebest-informed book- 
sellers of thatclaes in the kingdom ; but, on removing to 
the New Town of Edinburgh, iii 1816, he disposed of bis 
stock, and tlienceforth applied himself, with characteiistic 
ardour, to general literature, and the business of apopular 
publisher. 

in April 1817, he put forth the first number of ” Black- 
wood's Magazine,” the most important feature of ins pro- 
fessional career. He had long before contemplated the 
posaibiJity of once more raising magazine literature to a 
rank not altogether ^aworthy of the great names which 
had been enlisted in its service in a preceding age : it was 
no sudden or fortuitous suggestion which prompted him 
to take up the enterprise in which he was afterwards so 
pre-eminently sudbessful as to command many honourable 
imiutors. From an early period of its progress, his maga- 
zine engrossed a^very large share of his time ; and though 
he scarcely ever wrote for its pages himself, the general 
maimgement and arrangement of it, with the very exteu- 
sivelicerary correspondence which that involved, and the 
constant superintendence of the press, would have been 
more than enough (o occupy entirely any man but one of 
first-rate energies. 

•imeably to our promise, we are now enabled to offer a 
sllglit tMtunpny of our regard p pur Ute oontomporar^ whose 
MSaSSe and our Gas erre startod into enistence at toe same 
period.— Atf. L. L. O. 


No man ever condodled fbueiiileflii ^ all sorts in a more 
direct and manly manner., His opimon was on all occa- 
sions directly expressed''^ bis questl^ were ever explicit ; 
his answers conclusive. His suiceriry niVglit sometimes be 
considered rough ; bat no human being ever accused him 
either of flattering or of shuiHing ; and those men of letters 
who were in frequent cummunication with him. noon con- 
ceived a respect for and ronfidence in him, wbicn, save in 
a very few instances, ripened into cordial regard and 
friendship. The masculine steadiness ^id imperturbable 
resolution of his character were impressed on all his 
proceedings; and it will be allowed by those who watched 
nirn through his career, as the publisher of a literary and 
political miscellany, that those qualities were more than 
once very severely testA. He dealt by parties ex<fttl^ as 
he did by individuals. Whether his priaci|fle8 were ngiit 
or wrong, they were /lis, and he never compromised or 
complimfnted away one tittle of them. No changes, 
either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his eye, or 
checked his t'ourage. 

To youthful merit he was a ready and a generous 
friend ; and to literary persons of good moral chararicr, 
when involved in pecuniary distress, he delighted to t ztend 
a bountiful hand, lie was in all respects a man of laige 
and liberal heart and temper. • 


During someofthe best years of his life, he found lime, 
in the midst oi his own pressing business, to take r.uhCT a 
prominent pai t in the alfaiis of the City of Edinburgh, as a 
magistrate: and it must be admitted by those who lutist 
closely obscived, and even bytho.se who most constantly 
opposed him in that capacity, that he exhibited on all oc- 
casions perfect tairnesA ot purpose, and olten, in the con- 
duct of debate, and the management of less vigorous 
minds, a very rare degree of tact and sagacity. _ His 
complete personal exemption from the slightest suspicion 
of jobbing or manoeuviiug was acknowledged on all hands: 
and, as the civic records can shew, the most determined 
enemy of what was call(*d reform was, in his sphere, the 
unwearied, thoueh not always the triumphant, assailant 
ol practical mischiefs. Already the imp n .H«,ion is strong 
and general aiuonif the citizens of Edinburgh, of all shades 
o£ political senument, that in William Blackwood they 
have lost a great ligiit and ornament of theii order ; a man 
of high honour and principle, pure and patriotic motives, 
aiuid very exlraoidinary capacity. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct, of his 
life, he may safely be recommended as a model to llinss 
who come after him. He has left a widow, exemplaiy m 
all the domestic virtue'., and a family of seven son» and 
two daughters — all cl whom are at home, excepting the 
third son, who is m the service of the Hon. East India 
Company, as Lieutenant of the 69lli regiment, Bengal 
N. I. His two eldest soti.s have announced that tliey will 
carry on the busineas in which fiom boyhood tliey weie 
associated with their honoured parent ; and as they were ge- 

ncrallyesleemed for their amiable dispositions, llicir talents, 

and their integrity, it cannot be doubted that, il they con- 
tinue to tread in his looteteps, they will not waijt to aid 
and sustain them, under the load of duty winch has un- 
timely devolved on them, the assistance of tlieir fathers 
friends, and the favour of that great party which, through 
evil le port and through good report, he most strenuously 
and etJiciently served. 


Mr, Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie Place, 
Edinbuigh, on Tue!»day, the 16th of SeptemlM'r, 1834, at 
SIX o’clock A. M., in the fifty-eighth year ol lus age. His 
disease had been from the first pronounced incurable by 
his physicians. Four months ofsuffeii ig, in pait^tensc, 
B.xhausted by slow degrees all his phy-rical energies, but 
left his temper calm and unruffled, and hn intellect entire 
and vigorous even to the 1a.st. He had tli us what no good 
man will consider a slight privilege— that of conlemplaiing 
the approach of death with the clearness and full strength 
of hw mind and faculties ; and of instructing those arou nd 
him, by solemn precept and memorable example, by what 

means alone humanity, Conscious of Its own frailty, can 

sustain that prospect with humble serenity.— Lon. Lit. 
dm* Dmr. 1834 . 


The Thames Tunnel. — We are glad to hwr lh>t this 
vast undertaking has at length obtam^ the aid of govern- 
ment. The sum of 260,0001. it is said, if to be advanced 
for its completion ; the work will therefore be forthwiih 
resumed under the superintendence ot the original pgo- 
jector. 
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BRINGING OUT. 

We have often be^n inclined to think that the gawky 
silliness ofyoutiglhen in tne upper ranks of society in £og- 
lanii, along with prevailing pursuit of wealth, formed 
an obstacle, almost insurmountable, to the cultivation of 
female ir^ellect.. Here is what Mr. Bulwer says on this 
subject in his late work on France : — How is it possible 
that an Englishwoman, such as we we ordinarily find the 
Englishwomen ofJLondon society—how is it possible that 
such a woman should possess the slightest influence over a 
man three degrees removed from dandyism and the 
Guards'! What are her objects of interest but the most 
trumpery and insignificant 1 Wlyit are her topics of con- 
versatlbn but the most ridiculous and insipid? Not only 
does she lowefdown her mind to the level of the cmptiest- 
pated of the male cieatures thatshe meet«,biitshe actually 
persuades herself, and is actually persuaded, thnt it is 
chaiming and feminine to do so. She will t.iK to you 
about hunting and shooting — that is not unteminine ! oh, 
no ' But politics, the higher paths of liteiature, the stir 
and action of life, in which all men worth any thing, and 
from wtiom she could boirow any real, influence, arc 
plunged— of the^ she knows nothing, thinks iiotliing — in 
these she is not interested at all, and only wondeis that 
an iiitellec'ual being can have any other ambition than 
tO|get what she calls good invitations to the stupidest, 
and notteat, and dullest of the stupid, hot, and dull diaw- 
ing-Tooms of London. There are of course reasons for 
all this ; and I agree with a jate work in asserting one of 
these reasons to be the practice which all England insists 
upon, as so innocent, so virtuous, so modest, so disinter- 
ested, VIZ. * bringing out,' as it is called, a young woman 
at sixteen, who is ushered into a vast variety of crowded 
roonis, with this injunction--' There, go ; hunt about and 
get L good,' which meam a rich, * husband. 

This command— for Miss U greatly bored with papa 
and mamma, and the country house, and the country 
parson— is very readily obeyed. Away she starts — (lances 
with this man, sighs to that ; and as her eduention has 
not been neglected, she ventures, perhaps, at the first onset 
to give vent to a few of those ideas whicn her governess, or 
her leading, oi the solitude of her early life, have giv^n 
birth to. VVoe upon her ' Tlie ikh young man who has 

such a finepioperty in shire, and who is really so very 

good-looking, and so very well dressed, opens nis eyes, 
shrugs up his shoulders, turns pale, turns red, and looks 
very stlipid and veiy confused, and at the first opportunity 
glides away, muttering to an acquaintance, ‘ 1 say, what 
a blue that gill is !’* Never mind, my good young lady ! 
In a ’^econd season you will be as simple and as silly as 
your chaperon can desire. Do but go on — a constant 
succession of balls and parties, and listless conversations, 
will soon make you all tlie most plotting mothei can desiie ; 
and all 1 regret is, that when you have at last succeeded 
in the weansome aim of your youth, when you have fixed 
the fate of some wealthy and perhaps titled booby, a cons- 
tant habit of dulness will have been generated fiom the 
stimidity that was necessary to secure him. 

Of late years this misfortune has been increasing, be- 
cause of late yeais fortune and rank have been more 
entirely sepaiated from talent and education ; to such 
a degree indeed has it increased, that no man, afier his 
reason h.is burst its leading-strings, ever now exposes 
hiiQself to the insufferable ennui of general society.*' 

* We omit the oath which accompaniea this elegant expres' 
•ion. 


, FOOLS THE BEST LOVERS. 

r 

This, too, observe— that men of sense, in love, 

Dupes more complete than fools and blockheads prove ; 
For all that knowledn lent them as a guide, 

Goes off entirely to the lady’s side ; 

Whereas the blockhead rather sees the more, 

And gains perception that he lack’d before. 

His honest poasioii blinds the man of sense. 

While waM ot feeling is the fool's defence; 

Arm'd T&ft insensibility he corner, 

Wlmujipre repell'd he but the more assumes, 

AmLwa succeeds where fads tlie^man of wit; 
A^nere we cannot conquer, tre submit. 

f Chabbe. 

NUMBER or PLANTS.— According to^ llumboldt, the 
Species of plants at present known amount to 44,000, 
Of these 6000 mcryphgamoui, or having neither blos- 


soms nor visible fructification ; the remaining 38,000 are 
phanerogamous plants, or those which have visible organs 
of fructification, and are thus distributed 

In Europe 7000 

Temperate regions of Asia 1500 

Asia within the tropics, and islands 4500 

In Africa 3000 

Both the temperate regions of America 4000 

In America, between the tropics 13,000 

New Holland and the islands of the Pacific. . . .6000 
He also states that the proportions of plants which ggow 
in latitudes 0", 45*, and 68*, to be as the numbers 13, 4, 
and 1. Within the tropics the monoeotjiledonous plants, 
or those having only one cotyledon, or seed-lobe, as the 
gra-^s and corn tribe, palms, and the orchis famity, are to 
the dicotyledonous, or those having two seed-lobes, as I 
to 6 ; between the latitudes 36* and 52*, as 1 to 4 ; and 
at the polar circle, as 1 to 3. 


» LIMERICK BELLS.** 

No. 1. 

In the Calcutta Ltteraty Gazette for the 10th January, 
1835, amnntr the original articles appears a paper, rntitl^ 

** Limerick. Bells," attached to whi(diis the signature G W. S. 
In vour Gacettc, the Literary Gazette of Madras, for the llth 
April 1835, the rery same story of '* Limerick Bells" is insert- 
ed Ob oiiginal but with the signature Viator. There is some 
hIi. ht alteration in the drawing up and language of the story, 
but it is the same story after all, and a very pretty one it is 
btill Having aitpeari'd exactly three months sooner at Calcutta 
than it did at Madras, it was no longer aq Original contribu- 
tion when it reached vou. 

I do not exactly sec why tho original matter of our Ma- 
dras Juvenile Gazette, should bo gl ‘anod froin the pages of 
its Calcutta cotemporary, nor can I approve of Viator's con- 
duct in sending it you as original, if bo he has done— Is it 
fair Y 

Saint Thome, Kth April 1835. 

No. 2. 

To the Editor of the Madras Literary Gazette. 

My Dear Sir,— I read not without pain m the Literary 
Gazette of the ‘ind Instant a comrouniration dated from Saint 
Thome, and animadverting somewhat severely on the cimim- 
stanco of the little talc entitled ** The Limerick Belit>'* being 
sent to you as original when it had already appeared some 
months ago in a Calcutta Journal. 

1 am sure it is unnecessary fur me to say a single word to 
convince you that I would not willingly have palmed upon 
you a twice told tale, but for the satisfaction of your corres- 
pondent and for my own justification in the eyes of all your 
readers it is imperative on me to state distinctly that the ar- 
ticle in question was inserted in the Calcutta Literary Ga- 
zette, a paper which I never see, entirely without my consent 
or knowledge as the Editor of it will 1 feel convinced unhe- 
sitatingly admit. 

In the month of October of last year I sent the Limerick 
Bells toirether with a few Stanzas as a contribution to the 
Bint^al Annual. The latter were published in that work, tho 
former was not. I had therefore every reason to conclude that 
it did not buit the taste of D. L. R. and accordingly transmit- 
ted It ip, olightly changing its form and wording as your 
correspondent truly observes, and alfixing to it a fictitious 
signature in the place of my real name which probably would 
have been appended to it had it found a place, as I intended 
It should, in the pages of the Bengal Annual. 

Except for the reason that I think we Mulls should support 
onr own periodical rather than one issuing from the Press of 
another presidency, 1 should nut of ooulw have objected to 
the insertion of this tale in the paper which first made it 
public, on the contrary 1 should have been proud and happy 
to sec aught of my writing holding a place in the pages of so 
talented a Journal. Vet 1 cannot but think it would have 
been no more than commonly considerate in D. L. R. had he 
ordered the transmission to me (being acquainted as he was 
with my address) of a copy of the periodfeal it did actually 
appear in, as it was no( tho one for which it was transmitted 
to him, and as it mlglit have oocurred to him that in igno- 
rance of his having published it I might send it elsewhere. 

Further 1 have only to request you will do me the favor to 
make known the real facts of the case so soon after you re- 
ceive this as you conveniently can, and troating that your 
correspondtnt, taking warnin', from his present unfounded 
accusation thereof, will hereafter be less ready to impute 
unfair dealing to those who doubtless would not leM than 
himself utterly scorn any thing of the kind. 1 beg you to be- 
lieve me sincerely your’e 

Voteanagrum, Of A May 1835. 6. W. S. 

Note.^Vfo willingly confirm the statement of O. W. S.— « 
Bo. Cal. Lit. Gat 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•* Beta** shall bo early atCetided to. 


Printed and Pvbli8Hbo ev M. Crow, at the Indian 
Prms, No. 14, EepbANADE Row, Calcutta. 
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^rtgutiil Articles. 


SKETCH OF A HURRIED JOURNEY FROM 
EDINBURGH TO OXFORDSHIRE. 

CEwtract qf a private Utter from an old Indian 
lately returned home,) 

Oa Monday the 15th September we started by 
coach from Edinburgh at 6 a. m. Our road lay 
along the southern coast of the Forth and the nortn 
east coast of England, through Musselburgh to 
Berwick : we breakfasted at the latter about 9 ; 
the coach was loaded with passengers. The coun- 
try we passed over was bold without being rugged, 
and on our left we had a constant succession of 
fine views to seawanl. •We dined at Alnwick 
(pronounced Annick) where is a seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland ; a picturesque, castellated 
building with battlements decorated by stone 
figures of men, nearly if not quite as large as life, 
in the garb and accoutrements of the feudal times, 
armed and in the attitude of defending the castle 
against an escalade. All this is very well, though 
fantastic ; but in order to make the most of the 
figures they are stationed, not within but, upon the 
battlements, on the sharp edge of the masonary, 
where no human foot, except that of a rope dan- 
cer, could find support. The day was fine and the 
weather cool ; but our day’s work was rather seri- 
ous, being 120 miles to Newcastle, which we did 
not roach till 8 o’clock in the evening. The town 
was full, as, besides savans returning from the 
Edinburgh meeting, the Doncaster races had 
created a great bustle throughout Yorkshire and 
a prodigious influx of people. We could not pro- 
cure a sitting room, nor scarcely a bed room. Be- 
ing somewhat hungry, we attempted supper and 
were obliged to sup where we slept. We were 
better off next morning and had a room for break- 
fast ; but the inn was not of the cleanest : it was 
in keeping with the town, which was generally of 
a dingy, difty aspect, although it presented an 
arcade in which were really magnificent shops. 
But gentry are not now required for the support of 
tradesmen : they support one another, as the style 
of their displays of goods is extended to their 
parlours artd persons, and all present alike the 
show — very often, 1 believe, the show only — of* 
affluence. We left Newcastle about 10 a. m. and 
after another long ridge of 80 miles, arrived to 
dinner about 6 o’clock at York. We passed 
through Durham and had a glimpse of the Uathe- 
dral ; but there was no other place nf note upon 
the road ; nor did the country, although evidently 
a rich one, firesent an^ object of particular inter- 
est. We were lucky in our inn at York, getting 
into a clean and comfortable berth at the Black 
Swan, liie following forenpon we stayed at York 
and visited the Minster : the exterior is much 
more imposing than the interior. The latter, 
though vast and stately, appeared to me J>are and 
unfurnished : there was a want of those ornaments 
in roof, pillars, windows, &c. which give life to 


the large dimensions of a Gothtc Cathedral. We 
went to the Minster at the time of service, and the 
chaunting was very good : we did not detect any- 
where any vestige of the fire. We algo paid a 
visit to the house of the Yorkshiie* Philosophical 
Society, a neat building in a small but pretty 
gardpt>. on one side of which stand the well pre- 
served remains of St. Mary’s Abbey, an extremely 
beautiful specimen of religious architecture : m 
one corner of the ground is an old, rugged tower 
of the time of the Romans. In the house aro lec- 
ture rooms, a library and musseum.; the latter 
containing a beautiful collection of fqssils. The 
castle of York is converted into a gaol and enclos- 
ed by a new wall and battlements. We left^ork 
by coach again for Sheffield, where we arrived 
about 8 m the evening. Much of the country was 
lovely ; but we were now in the heart of coal-mines 
and manufactures, and the face of nature was per- 
petuallv disfigured by tall ugly chimnies starting 
up in tne midst of groves and meadows and spread- 
ing a long train of black smoke as a canopy over 
the foliage. The road was also constantly inter- 
sected by rail ways leading to different collieries, 
and lines of funereal looking waggons laden with 
coal. As the day closed, dark, dusky fires were 
flickering about in all directions, where iron wai 
* melting, or coal being turned into coke, as if a 
party from Pandemonium was pleasuring above 
ground. At Sheffield we obtained accommoda* 
tion at the Tontine Hotel, one of the most cott- 
siderable in the place, but most particularly dirty 
and ill-savoured. Next morning we lounged 
about the town a little and saw quite enough to 
satisfy us of its filth and the licentious poverty of 
its inmates, the miserable tools of the manufactur- 
ing system— contrasting forcibly -with the manu- 
factured wealth of such establishments as that of 
Messrs. Rogers and Co. which we visited. In 
their show-room were splendid specimens of cutlery 
and plate : we visited also one of their manufac- 
tures of plate, adjoining their repository, and saw 
the process of its fabric i of which the most re- 
markable part was the meanness^ and incommodi- 
ousness, the want of space and air and light and 
apparatus, of the place where it was earned on. 
We left Sheffield at 11 o’clock and went post to 
Derby ; but posting in England, at least post- 
chaise posting, is completely ruined : the vehicles 
are uncomfortable, crazy, dirty; the jfbstboy is 
converted into an awkward Jenu who sits upon a 
low dickey, with probably a‘ portmanteau under 
his arm : they never now venture to lash a trunk, 
or the like, behind a chaise, as its fate is certain ; 
so much for English honesty : if there is not room 
vmier, it is put over the driving box, to the dis- 
comfort and consequent inefficiency of the driver. 
We arrived at Derby at about 4 p. and had 
time to look about us. It is a tolerably clean, 
old fashioned town with a very misty atipoephere. 
One of the foulest atrocities ever perpetrated in the 
way of architecture has been committed here:— 
they had a very beautiful Gothic church, the ^ody 
of which required repair: instead of repairing 
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they rebuilt it in the form of a Grecian temple ; 
r leaving the original tall, grotesque tower and gate- 
way, to which thq^modeoi adjunct is totally fore- 
ign and disproportionate. The old church, of 
which engravings exist, was a consistent and splen- 
did edifice^iand the tower presents that character ; 
its tail is dwarfish, bare, cold and diminutive in 
itself, and is still more so by the contrast : of a 
verity here — turpiisr atrum, dmnat inpiscem mulier 
fomma sv^eme. How such an enormity could 
have been committed, how permitted, it is not 
possible^ giving the citizens ofi' Derby credit for 
more than Boentian stupidity, to conceive. On 
the morning of the IQth at ^ past 7 a m. we went 
on to Warwick by cpach and cross ways. Our 
first progress was to Loughborough, a poor looking 
town ; next to Leicester, not much better though 
larger ; next to Coventry through a rich country 
free from the abominations of steam chimneys and 
rail roads. Coventry is a town of narrow streets 
and lady ^odiva must have had a dirty ride of 
it, if it was not cleaner in ancient than it is in 
mod^n times. From Coventry to Warwick, a 
drive of ten miles, we passed tlirough the prettiest 
bit of country we had seen since we left home : — 
half way, upon the right, lie the remains of Ke- 
nilworth ; black masses of ruins upon a lofty mound 
which contrast very picturesquely with the smil- 
ing landscape around them. At Warwick we 
were deposited in an inn of the bas-peuple ; but 
with a civil host. Next forenoon we had time 
to survey the town which is one of the few we 
have touched at on our travels that had much 
pretension to cleanliness. We visited the castle, 
part of which, looking upon the Avon,, is inha- 
oited by the Earl ; the fortifications, walls and 
towers are untenanted; but are kept in order 
as ruins and are massive and picturesque, Then 
is not much worth seeing in the castle itself : in 
the greenhouse is the famous Warwick- Vase, a 
handsome specimen of Roman sculpture: in a 
room adjoining the porter’s-lodge are the arms 
and armour of Grey and of his war-horse ; his 
foraging pot, which is an iron kettle of, probably, 
a Janizary Regiment, — and a rib of the Dun Cow 
which looks like the spare rib of a whale. Leav- 
ing Warwick at i past 11 a m. we proceeded 
homewards through Leamington and Banbury; 
the former a stupid, Loudon- looking place, much 
resorted to by fashionable idlers and fanciful in- 
valids; — the latter, the only old English, coun- 
trified town we saw during our journey. After 
a tedious progress, which we found to prevail in 
general on cross roads, we got home at 6 o’clock 
and found all well. 

I will not weary you with much more relating 
to our peregrination, but you must have a little 
bit of what our clei^yman calls the application.” 
Imprimis, then, travelling, whatever people may 
eay of it, is not perfect enjoyment even in Eng- 
land : it is very fatiguing if you traverse much 
space in a given time,-— and tedious if you do not. 

' Inns are not palaces, nor are they home, and yon 
pay dearly for indifferent and more or less dirty 
accommuj^^ons, very questionable fare and bad 
attendan^jMHth a lady, too, there is but one 
mode to be sure of civility; you 

must;K^n your own carriage/’ or yWa for the 
nundef^th posl-horses and a woman if not also 
.jamaii servant: — this is very ruinous ^ork; but 
in aAy other way, the innkeepers make it a favour 
to admit’ you. With a man it does not signify. 


as he can generally get a bed ; and a cofiTee room, 
or travellers’ room, provides him with meat and 
drink ; but he must not be fastidious as to com- 
pany or smeUs. Secundo. England is not, what 
I believe it to have been half a century ago, the 
country of a happy and healthy p easantry. There 
are no longer any country people : the spread of 
manufactures and facility of intercourse has con- 
verted all the inhabitants of the fields into the ten- 
ants of lanes, streets, alleys. You may remember thif 
struck me when we arrived in May 1833 from In- 
dia : all the people from the landing place at Wey- 
mouth to London, looked and dressed and moved 
like Londoners : that which I noticed in the south, 

I have again observed in the West and in the 
North. Instead of sturdy, red-faced clod-hoppers 
with smock frocks and fustian jackets, we every 
where encountered black hats and rusty brown 
or black coats cut in the fashion; — instead of 
shift sleeves and stuff petticoats, dirty chintzes 
and the hair in papers, — and instead of rosy 
cheeks in either sex, sallow, melancholy counte- 
nances indicative of low del.MUchery and discon- 
tent. T'he children, though dirty, looked healthy ; 
but as they increased in ^tatiSire, their russet brown ■ 
became sicklied o’er with the pale cast of care, 
unwholesome task work and the gin bottle. The 
frames were generally sinewy and strong enough, 
thanks to labour; but the faces were neither florid, 
nor fair, nor expressive of honest, simple feeling. 
This change in the aspect of the people, the result 
of altered habits, is in a great degree the necessary 
consequence of the extension of manufactures, 
which is converting all England into one vast 
work-shop, but it is in some respects the conse- 
quence of a change in the face of the country, 
growing out of depression of the agricultural in- 
terest and the obligation imposed on the farmer 
by the pressure upon him, and the wish to keep 
upon a footing with the spinner of stockings and 
the Stainer of chintzes his neighbours, to make 
the most of every inch of soil in his possession. 
The country, therefore, is most jealously enclosed ; 
a walk in the fields is a thing unheard of ; 1 saw 
not even a child astray in a meadow, nor did I 
observe (and 1 repeatedly looked for such a thing) 
a foot path, or a stile : rustic promenades are now 
restricted to the road ; where, instead of resting 
the eye on nature’s universal livery, or refreshing 
the spirits with the fragrance of sweet flowers, the 
object of sight is a stage coach, and the passenger 
on the road side is bespattered with weed, or 
suffocated with dust. This is not the work of the 
large landed proprietors, of the aristocracy, or 
gentry, of counties; but of small farmers, or 
land holders from thetowns, who have neither the 
power nor the inclination to consult the happiness 
of the labouring classes. This exclusion drives 
the poor to indulgences and enjoyments of a 
demoralizing and brutifying character and in- 
spires them with a bitter hatred towards their 
superiors. Hence they furnish such ready 
selytes to the levelling doctrines of radicausm 
and are, in many part of the count^'v, ripe for 
mischief. It is most devoutly to be hoped that 
the blessings of manufacture may be imparted 
freely to other lauds, or England will be the scene 
of great desolation and misery. 1 do not appre- 
hend that the crisis is near at hand and some such 
lucky e^vent as the successful competition of 
foreign nations, or a war* — may give vent to 
the difliculties which are gathering, but I do not 
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think the present state of things can subsist 
without a crash sooner or later. Such is the 
sum of my conclusions from what 1 saw in 
my. late joumeyings to and from Scotland. 
To be sure we travelled through the par 
eeUenee manufacturing districts and chiefly upon 
the high roads : more in the interior and in less 
manumcturing counties there may be more rurali- 
ty, more health and happiness. 1 understand, 
however, that there are few places to which town- 
miasma does not spread, owing to the number of 
vehioles flying about in all directions and the mul- 
tiplication of roads. There facilities of intercourse, 
so much boasted of, do as much harm as good : 
as they are upon the increase, it is impossible to 
foresee the ultimate result: — with which very 
cautious prophecy 1 wind up my traveller’s story. 

A JOURNAL OF FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OF THE 
YEAR 1945. 

BV KYL\S CnUNDBR DUTT. 
fA student at the Hindoo College.) 

And shall we, ahall mAi, alter five and twenty yearn of 
ignominionH servitude, shall wc, through a fear of dying, 
defer one single instant to assert our liberty f No, Homaun ; 
now is the time ; the favorable moment we have ho long wait- 
ed for is come. Junius Brutm. 

The people of India and particularly those of the 
metropolis had been subject for the last fifty years to 
every species of subaltern oppression. The dagger and 
the bowl were dealt out with a merciless hand, and 
neither age, sex, nor condition could repress the rage 
of the British barbarians. These events, together with 
the recollection of the grievances suffered hy their an- 
cestors, roused the dormant spirit of the generally 
considered timid Indian. Finding that every day the 
offences instead of being extenuated were aggravated, 
that no redress could be obtained by appeals to cither 
Lords or Commons, he formed the bold but desperate 
resolution of hurling Lord Fell Butcher, viceroy of India, 
from his seat and establishing a government composed 
of the most patriotic men in the kingdom, ft is neither 
a matter of surprise nor for indignation, that the born 
subjects of ** the lord’s anointed” of merry England 
should take up arms against their sovereign, when we 
consider the deep and dreadful provocations which the 
Indians received. It was the only method calculated to 
repress the brutal atrocities of the merciless conquerors. 
Men accustomed to scenes of dangerous intrigue and 
infamous cruelty soon become callous to the crenerous 
feelings of human nature. With the rapidity of lightning 
the spirit of .Rebellion spread through this once pacific 
people. It is easy for the historian and the bard to 
depict in the most lively colours the excesses committed 
by revolntionary parties, hut he only can truly judge 
of their situation who has been a fellow sufferer with 
those whose families, friends and companions have 
Wn butchered in cold blood-^who has seen villages and 
towns laid waste by fire for illumination — who has be- 
held thousands of human beings compelled to desert 
their home and country and seek refuge in dens of the 
earth, in clefts of rocks or in the hollows of trees. 

In this conspiracy were engaged many of the most 
dijitinguished men in Ca]cuiu—Babu.s, R4jds and 
I^dMbs increased its consequence. It was conducted 
fi&i’Bome ti|pe with the greatest imaginable secrecy, 
and the contagion of Rebellion would probably have 
infested every city in the kingdom, had it only had time 
to perfect its machinations. 

it was a beautiful evening ; the hues of the setting 
son, the whisper of breezes and the singing of birds 
made the whole scene delightful. Instead of lounging 
about the streets, as is generally the case, the rich and 
poor all huddled in the same direction. Atf about six 
a vast number oi men assembled on the North Eastern 
•oburbf of the ** City of Palaces.” On the left of this 


spacious plain gargles a rill, on the right it ie fenced 
by avenues of bamboos. The front view is bounded* 
by a beautiful Pagoda, the wyrkgof eoine Moslem band, 
whoseApiral tops reflected m a thousand fantastic co- 
lours the bright rays of the sinking suu. Within this 
tncloBure, all was lovely — the tuniuituous dashiug.of 
the waters, the hollow murmurs of fhe wfjlds, and the 
confused melody of singing birds and human voices, 
made it inexpressibly enchanting. The people all sat 
down on the turf and the proceemngs of^the meeting 
commenced. From one extremity rose a venerable 
figure not above fifty or sixty. The contracted brow 
and the deep furrogrs on his cheeks marked J|ie predo- ^ 
ininancC of passion and of corroding* care over age. 

” Gentlemen,” said he, ” I have the pi^sure once more 
of witnessing iny fellow countrymen, assembled to assert 
theii aativc rights and vindicate their wrongs. But be- 
fore we enter upon this day’s topic, allow me to ask w^ie 
ther the proposition of each man wearing a carabine and 
A sword, carried at our last meeting, has been universiUly 
complied with ?” A loud and lengthened peal of applause 
proved that it was. Bboobun Mohuii, a youth of twenty- 
jive splendidly attired in kiiicaub and gold,, rose at the 
instant his venerable predecessor extended himself on * 
the turf. He gracefully flung a richly embrAdered • 
scarf over his left shoulder and addressed the meeting 
with all the learning and eloquence which the Anglo- 
Indiiin College could furnish. He exp.atiHted with a 
deep manly tone on the hardships and dangers to which 
the naiives of ludostan had been subject since their 
subjugation by the Britons ; and concluded by saying, 

” My friends and countrymen, I speak not to you with 
a wish to ilisplay my powers of rhetoric (of which I 
posse.ss but little), I am not speaking from a heated 
imagination or blind enthusUsiii, I speak only the plain 
and simple dictates of my heart, which I firmly believe 
meet with a response in all your bosoms. Consider for 
a moment the cruelties which from generation to 
generation you have suffered. What improvements 
in our condition could be expected from the enormities 
^of Clive, the despotism of Wellesley, the wanton cruelty 
of Warren Hastings and the inordinate rapacity of our 
present odious Goyerninent ? While the other nations 
of the earth are rusing high in the scale of civilization, 
the people of Indostan are daily sinking to the level of 
beasLs. Consider for a iiioment, iny friends and coun- 
trymen ! of what you have been forcibly bereft by tliese 
rough islanders. If you are still willing to submit to 
the wicked impositions of the British nation, if you are 
still willing to bear patiently all the refined cruelties 
of our present ruler Lord Fell Butcher, if your hearts 
sicken not at the idea of degradation, if your feelings 
revolt not at the thought of shackles and'^ungeons, 1 j 
shall set you down for the most abject and of 

human beings. But banish that thought. us nn- 

animously engage to emancipate the natives from the 
thraldom of oppression. Let ns all unite in a body, 
and it shall be the most glorious scene that India has 
beheld, when we effect the overthrow by one powerful 
and deadly blow of this system of injustice and rapacity.” 

” Friends ! countrymen and chieftains ! let us no § 
more be called the weak, the. deluded portion of 
mankind, let us no more be branded witb cowardice 
and degeneration, let us unfurl the banner of Freedom 
and plant it where Britannia* now proudly stands. If 
the consideration of rising in the estimation of the 
world move you not, Oh ! 1 beseech you to look for the 
safety of the dear companions of your souls, the little 
ones, the darling of your eyes, and above all attend to 
the wants of our much neglected mother, the land that 
gave us birth.” 

There was a murmur of approbation and a burst of 
applause as soon as tbe young man concluded his 
harangue and sat amongst a group of acquaintances. 

In the mean time many of the audience at once exclaim • 
ed ” Red coats I Redcoats!” On Poking forward it 
was perceived that about 16 troopers and 150 dismount- , 

* The top of ilte Govorameat Hooia. 
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ed dragoong were approAching the spot where th^ 
'were assembled. They all Jumped up and Bhoobun 
Mohun whistled shiiUy^ which was answered from some 
distance by the report of a gun. The little oody of 
soldiery immediately appeared on the skirts of the 
plain. Two officers dressed in scarlet and gold led or 
rather hauled a stout looking civilian between them. 
The man in black, evidently terrified on aee.vng so vast 
a concourse before could neither walk nor' speak. 
Being reminded by the officers to do his duty, he with 
no little hesitation and change of countenance read the 
prodamation for dispersion. The bold patriotic youth 
retorted nearly Jn the following woiCls. ** Worthy Ma- 
gistrate, I am 8os**y we are not able to comply with your 
proposition ; we defy you to do your worst. You see 
Wore you men who will neither be terrified by the 
neighing of a steed, the waving of a sword nor the 
flanhing of a gun. We are determined to assert our 
liberties, when every other resource has failed, by the 
strength of onr arms. Go tell them that sent thee that 
we have resolved to hurl Fell Butcher from his seat, we 
have renounced the allegiance of the feeble and 
false Harry rof England, and that we mean to abide by 
oiir own laws and parliaments !” Confounded at this 
' bold diclaration, the good magistrate staggered back 
a few pacea and was supported by a serjeant from 
sinking to the ground. The officers looked at 
each other, whispered a few words and the trumpets 
sounded a charge with bayonets. The youthful 
hero blew a shrill blast, and about two hundred 
tnrbaned figures with guns in their hands, and fifty 
horsemen with scimitars and lances, appeared from the 
side which was covered by bamboos. The unarmed 
retired to the borders of the plain, while a general en- 
gagement took place between the patriots and the roy- 
alists, both charged with levelled bayonets alternately 
retiring and advancing. The clashing of swords, the 
discharge of guns, the shrieks of the wounded and the 
groans of the dying made a fearful noise. During this 
bloody transaction our hero was not a silent spectator 
of the scene. He ordered his attendant to bring liisf 
proud war horse, and having adjusted his clothes with 
military nicety, he buckled his pistols round his waist, 
waved his sword and mounted his charger. Receiving 
the benediction of the venerable priest who stood 
trembling a few paces distant, and whispering a prayer 
to Heaven to strengthen tiia arm, he darted himself into 
the midst of the fray. Lieutennnt Martin, mad with 
rage, confronted him and aimed a furious blow at him 
which he eluded with great dexterity. Escaping the 
blow, he in his turn gave n smart rap on the head of 
his antagonist, which made him reel in his saddle for a 
minute or two. Curse on the barbarian,” said he, and 
renewed the combat with redoubled ardour. The con- 
test was long and furious, the coolness and agile 
movements of the Hindoo being a counterpoise to the 
great strength of the Briton. They exchanged many 
smart cats, their rich and splendid dresses were hacked 
and hewn in a thousand places, and the nodding plume 
of the one and the flowing scarf of the other were 
mangled and torn to atoms in the fray. At length the 
Briton foaming with ire and exhausted'with loss of blood, 
mattering the direst oaths of vengeance, recoiled from 
his saddle and fell heodbmg on the ground. Victory de- 
clared in favor of the patriots. About twenty-live roy- 
alists lay dead on the plain and as many wounded ; 
while of the patriots six had expired and thirteen were 
severely braised. The remaining officers of the royalists, 
oonsulting for a minute or two together, ordered the 
trumpets to sound a retreat. Forming themselves into 
three bodies they retired one by one, keeping their * 
front towif^'ibfi enemy, who continued a brisk fire. 
The night hffijlpg advanced pretty far UlQ patriots be-, 
took them^yes to their houses to 4ve^>f their glo- 
rious expipia and to rise in the 'mora^ consult 
new fihtherance of their oh}^; 

^ now conduct the reader to the^i;iilgnfflcent 

siWirttMinof the Government House, tiie reeideoce of 
ify nelKbd buffintiis Lord Pell Butcher. The doot of 


the bed chamber being slowly opened by the surdaf 
bearer a damsel apparentlv of 14 with luxuriant tresses 
and deep black eyes, having about her a short robe of 
fine white linen with long and white sleeves, was dis- 
covered arranging her dress. The skirts of her robe 
bung down as far as the knee, displaying the calf of 
her leg and the delicate symmetry of her ancles and 
feet. Her shoes were of the most curious workman- 
ship and A cbecquered silk handkerchief carelessly 
thrown about her neck, vied in splendour with the hue# 
of the rainliow. An image of some Deity set with 
diamonds and pearls was suspended round her 
neck to protect her from evil. As soon as she placed 
her light foot upon the threshold, the Viceroy 
waked and jumped out of his bed and asked the bearer 
whether “ Beeby sahib'* was stirring. Being answered 
in the negative, he conducted the damsel along the 
marble pavements, and placing her in her palanquin, 
took a hearty farewell. The morning ablutions being 
over, he entered the Council Hall with the morning 
gazette ^ in his hand. It was splendidly furnished- 
chandeliers, mirrors, pictures, arras and carpets made 
a gorgeous display. In the middle was placed a small 
table with heaps of folded letters, rolled up parchments 
and writing materials. After perusing the gazette for 
a miniile or two he laid it aside and exclaimed who 
waits .> A young officer, his hat under his ariii and his 
sword dangling by his aide, appeared, made a low res- 
pectful bow and approaclied his lordsliip. “ Ho ! What is 
d’ye call him, here “Ves mv lord, ensign Valancoiirt 
atap without.” “ Bid him come hither.” The officer 
retired and in a minute or two the ensign entered the 
hall. His face was patched in five or six different 
places and his left hand was tied in a sling. “ Well sir, 

I hope the business of ye.<«terdav has been gloriously 
terminated ?** The officer hung down his head and the 
blood gushed into Ins features. “ Ah ! ha ! is chat the 
case ? Did the royalists retreat before a parcel of Ben- 
galees ? We must take severer measures now I should 
think. Well how many wounded and killed ?” “ Fifty, my 
lord.” “ Zounds ! that’s terrible. How did the riotous 
mob contrive to send so many to Plato’s gloomy region?** 

** There was a body of two or three hundred men in am- 
bush armed at all points, who seeing us nllack the re- 
bellious mob with our bayonets, rushed into the conflict 

and ” “ Made you turn your heehs ?” The ensign 

again blushed and hung down his head. ** 1 shall see. 
You may go ; but remain within hearing.” Making a 
profound bow, the young man retired. After taking 
two or three turns .about the mom in, deep meditation, 
his Lord.xhip resumed his chair and penned the follow- 
ing letter. 

To Coi., John Blood-thirsty. 

The town and fort Major of the 

Fort WiUinii^in Bengal, 

My Dear Col. — It appears from the information of 
many confidential persiins that great dissatisfaction 
towards Government is prevalent amongst the native 
population. 1 autliorize you therefore to take such 
measures as will be requisite for the safety of the Fort 
in case of a surprise or sudden attack. The publicity 
attending the transmi aion of letters through Secretaries 
and Boards has obliged me to have recourse to, this 
method. I am, mv dear Col. 

Vour’s sincerely. 

Govt. Houee^ Aprils 1945. Butchbr. 

Dispatching this letter, he took a turn or two and 
wrote the following paragr-iph, which he sent to the 
rcss. ** 

The Calcutta Courier Extraordinary, 

T* April mh. • 

We understand from a military person, that last 
evening a party consisting of two troopers and sixteen 
foot soldiers were sent by Government to quell the 
disturbances of two thousand men in the tieigh^kiri^ 
^Od of Calcutta. The Magistrate . tried his utmost 
guorWHo persuade the people to tetiirrt to their houses, 
but all in vain : they persisted in keeping tbeir ground. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF FIESCO. 

Besides the reality of this event, thwc is something, 
however, brief, in the conjugal part of Fiesco a liistor> . 
which cornea home to tlie bosom of familiar life ; nor js 
the trivial accident by which ho died without it*^ interest, 
aa a circumstance contradicting the historical grandeur ol 

G^ov^ini Lodovico di Fie?oo was a wealthy, powerful, 
and anibitious nobleman ol Genoa, vyhii'li mav be called 
tli« land of political experiment, aa tltere la scarcely any 
form of government which it has not tried. 

After emerguig Irom the yoke of the Romana, tlm Um- 
bards, and Charlemagne, it haa, at different times, been 
governed by dukes, by couiiH, by eotiaula, poilesWU, eap- 
Uiiisofthe^ people, counciUot twelve andot twenty-four, 
and by doges ; but, in spite of every precaution, has alUii - 
nately experienced the evils of taiiiily cabals, aristoetalic 
usurpation and popular insurrection. , . . . 

Andrew Ooria, a name still nientioneil in Genoa with 
reverence, seemed at length sent ‘‘Y 
country from foreign intericreiiee anil doinest.e i Wn«on. 

It was during this ^hort interval of repotaf ( [ * hat the 

subject ol our preSTiit article endeavonrod to interrupt d, 
assisted by the intrigues *01 l*^mcc and of Ale xander 
faincse, who then governed Rome and the C huich, as 
Pope Paul ihe third. Most cou-piracics have originated 
frorn the grievances of an oppressed people, o the 
ruined fortumsol bold bad men and desperate individual. 
But. at the moment ol that insurrection which 1 pi opOwe 

lo give a short aceounl of. Genoa ^ 

freedom, liappiue^s, and peaev, than it hail enioyjdior 
werree iitui vs ; iinJ Fiesco uiiiteil m an exiraoi.liiiary 
K tl." precious gifts of fortune, luine, peon, and 

“"l^r'pnotV of life, for he bad sea.v.dy rcacliodhis 
twenty-second veai, IdcPfed with tlic atloetion'. «l a wilo 
whoJ betendirly loved, the 7;^ 

tender Eleanora, and eninyiug the tiu niNUip oi niy 
fellow-citizens, he was stimulated by ambiuoii to aim at 

“^^'TffvoTriiis purpose, he joined a» ardour, which no 
obstacle* could re^U, with a deep policy aii<l preniedit.il- 
coobess. which baffled or did not eKCite su.piciou. 
Ifaving secured men, arni"*, and gallics, and dihtiibuUd 
coJiV and Uuey. under ll.e prctem*e ot a charitable 
doultimi iremb.aceil every opporninity of di>p ayirig 
himself ti the people in splendid J ' 

homes richly caparisoned, gaming tlm affections ot all by 

gentle manners, iind gracehil the ritizpnw 

On the>c occasions, as he eouversed with the citizen^, 

he would sometimes lament the pndc 

fonduct of the nobles, venture to hmt that a rcim.iy 

r. nm impoUble ; but, alter a short pause, recommend 

’’*tWoTomSdT;.sit as usual the two Uorias, An- 
drew anil Jeaiietin, treating them on all octa'ions with 

marked attention and respect. i,v Axpreisinir 

I’o ureveut any suspicion being extUi-d by exeicisint, 
his vasaals at his country seat, he com plumed that ho 
ad been iusJlted by thi UuU of Placentia, when. m 

fact. Uial I’riuce had 

rmw rmii7n’tri:^po-^^ 

more than the probability of its consi- 

to their leader by strong personal attachment and const 

'**AfterK,"‘c»tuS; the couspiratora considered 

l!;*v«5eM:^. 

their design. 


For this purpose, they were invited to a public entertain- 
ment at the Fiesco palace ; thus, a |ian of rank education 
and cor^idtTiible moral rectinide, ^ v^o, a few moniba, 
before, would have started at injuring a fellow-creature 
in the slightest iJugrce, was slimulatcil, by thirst for power 
to stain his threshold withlhe blood of th^ vcnerj^lo fatbergr 
of his country, and, under the guise of hospitality,' to coin^ 
nnt as.sassiuation. A sudden illness of Andrew proven^ 
the execution of this part of their plan^ 

Fiesco thought it necessary to discover the ci^nspir.icy to 
Paul Pansa, the friend and tutor of his youtli. respeot^blo 
for liiK Hge, his learning, and integrity, hoping iliat hc 
would join and assist their counsels. ^ ^ , 

Pansa ipjjlied, thar trom tlio altciation# in bs looks, 
manners, and mode of sf>c.iking, and fionf his associating 
with {jersoiis ofinfci 101 rank and doubtliil reputation, ho 
had lor - suspected that a dangerous enterprKe was in 
agitation, that he had forborne from delicacy, fiicildship, 
and rcsperi, to enuu on the subject; but, although nor 
would not betray, he could not pailicipaie in the iinder- 
takmg. 

The good old man conjured him. by the honours of nii 
house, by Ids liieud'^hip, by Ins helieriulbal holy reliiium, 
whose iiiuxiiiis il had been the biisines.s ol bis life to incul- 
cate and impress on Id*! udn*! ; by those locks which were 
grey in the seivico of liis family, au l l.i-tiv, by his 
Fdeanoia : not lo ibiow aw.iv the rc.il .lud ccil.iin liiippi- 
iiess In; pow-cRwcd fi)r c’Imm* !*" >1 and li.izaidoiiw expecta- 
tions; winch, it they .-ucreedrd. could not elevate him to 
a Mtualioii more splendid, honoinable, and happy, than tbat 
in winch lie was alre.nly piacetl ; but, iltlicy laded, would 
be pioduciivc of death, infamy, and confiscation to all 
concernofi. 

'Miai, to many of his associates, b inkiupls in fame as 
well as fortune, and looking only to what they couldpct 

111 a general plunder, mas'Micrc, and confusion, such con- 
siderations 'vere useless; blit that men like Inmselt ana a 
fi w other's, who had something to lo.se, would do well 
coolly lo weigh the con'>'*t]ncnf’(*.s and h.izard oi so mo- 
mentous and irrciriev.ilde a step ; neither argument nor 
entreaty could pitvail on Fie.sco, and llie worthy veteran 
ifcparted from Ins palace in tears. 

The evening ol the next day was fixed for executing 
their purpose, and a cannon liiecl in tlie harboui, by 
Vanina, was to be the signal that he was ready to co-ope- 

An cnlcitaininent having been announced, mariy guests 
repaired lo the palace, whn ii tlioy tound crowded with 
sUangers and ,11 rued nolilicr*. ; the p<,’r8()ns invited, 
conducted lo a spricioiis saloon in a remote part ol ttu* 
huiKilng, found ihi; leader and principal conspirators as- 
.seiiiblod, when fiesco thus addrirascd them:— 

The hour at length appioachcs when you have it in 
your power to n lie.ve Genod from the yoke of a tyr.mnio 
and haughtv noldlitv ; in less than an hour onr 

will be honou.ablc death, Ol iho ic.ovcry and e.Mablish- 
mcntofoui ficcdom on a krloimn*' and eteraa. bi'jis , tins 
is the feast to w’ImcIi 1 have invited yon. 

'J’lie younger J-)oiia ha*., for several years, been en- 
deavouiiiig losi-eurelo liinisedf and family absolute power, 
in Older more completely to dereive. ami tlial your chains 
may be mdi-solnbly iivotli d, he would establish despotism 
under iJm forms of a lepublic; cim.sidcnng me as one 
dciciifflcd looppo-c Ins designs, ho has resolved to as- 
saadnalome,lm; I have hitherto been piesn-vcd by 1 lo- 
Mdmice from ln» Milello, for llio purpose ol restoring you 

Vmi me gitevou.-aly oppressed by arrog.int taskmastor.^ 
who-c pride and hardness of heart vvjl mciease, sriould me 

J)oiia family succeed ill their wishes. 

If we. succeed in the undertaking to which you ara 
called, 1 will immediately restoui the popular 
inent ; so well planned uic our precautions, and so • 
fective the means we liave laken, lhat success and easy 

victory may be pronounced as coi tain. 

Tbe city guards and artmeers are wholly 
my will; their number is nearly t'’™'** ll.: -fmo 
with two thousand of "ly own va»«t!s. ““"® 

number from the Uuke of Placentia, wait only for my 

””o«f designs are a profound secret ; the enemy is off 

hisfMKl. the danger, the difficulty, the expend i^^nrt 

anx^dty have Vteen nnne ; to share in tne },lory , to . 

younelf from slavery, and enjoy the blessings 1 offer, is 

’^°But,*aa I'wisb no roan to engage who cannot cheerfully 

coSpAate with hand and heart, should any person pie- 
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^ sent be averse to the business in ouestion. let them retire 
to a tower which adjoins to my palace, where they shall 
remain in safety tilf the shert struggle is concluded when, 
•1 pledge my honour, that they shall return unmolested to 
their families. 

, The guests, who bad/been invited, as they imagined, to 
an entertainment, ^arere motionless and silent ; but, when 
they had recovered, from the surprize naturjdly excited by 
so unexpected a proposal, they declared, with tlie excep* 
tion of only two rjitizens, that they would support the 
count witlF their lives and fortunes : the company then 
partook of a hasty repast, while to each of them his post 
and duty were assigned. 

A hard, a painful task, still remmned for Fiasco ; the 
fever of ambitibr^ had not extinguished love; he repaired 
to the imartment of Eleanora, to which he had invited his 
friend Pansa for the evening, hoping that his interesting 
conversation and agreeablemanners would prevent her from 
observing what passed ; for, with a degree of cruel kindness 
lie had not yet given her any intimation of the conspiracy. 

Supporting, as far as he was able, the agitation in his 
breast, he communicated, in a few woids, to the trembling 
Eleanoia, the business ot the night. Terrified and dis- 
tracted, she rushed into his arms, conjuring him, by every 
tenaer tie, fo abandon his enterprise. 

The thunder of the cannon bred by Verrina <hook the 
palace, and prevented further words ; tearing himself from 
the friend he loved, and from the wife he adored, Fiesco 
returned precipitately, exclaiming, 'I'o retract, or even to 
deliberate, is now too late ; success alone can prevent 
death and destruction ; in a few minutes, you will be 
mistress or a widow of Genoa. Placing himself at the 
head of his companions, they instantly sallied forth. The 
city gates were immediately taken possession of, the 
galleries of the Dorias secured, and the populace in arms, 
crying out Fiesco and liberty, crowded through the streets; 
the wishes of the insurgents were accomplished. Jcanctin 
had rushed, at the first alarm, towards the harbour, but 
fell a sacrifice to popular fury ; the venerable Andrew, 
sinking under age and infirmity, was safely conveyed by 
faithful domestics through a postern, to his villa, a few 
miles from the city. The senate assembled to know thoir 
fate, but Fiesco, for whom everything had been in motion 
was no more; in attempting to get on board a galley, a 

E lank on which he trod, being insecurely placed, he fell 
eadlong into the water ; the tide was low, but the weight 
of his armour, the mud, and the darkness of the night pre- 
vented his extricating himself. 

'L'hus, by an unexpected accident, which a little care 
would have prevented, perished an extraordinary young 
man, at once the ornament and enemy of his country ; and 
hb designs perished with him. Ilis brothers endeavoured 
to take his place, but when the people heard that their fa- 
vourite was dead, they retired, in sullen melancholy, to 
their houses, and tranquillity was immediately restored. 

The senate proclaimed a general pardon, by sound of 
trumpet, and the friends of the republic mingling their 
tears with those of Andrew Dorea for his nephew, and 
Paul Pansa for his friend, soothed, by every means in their 
power, the sorrows of the widowed Eleanoia.— Lou. Jour, 
Nov, 1834. 

KEEPING BIRDS. — ^There are none of our customs which 
more mark our selfishness than that of keeping singing 
birds in perpetual confinement, making the pleasure of our 
ears their misfortune, and that sweet gift which God 
has given them, wherewith to make themselves happy 
and the country delightful, the curse of theirdives. If we 
were conlended, however with taking and rearing young 
ones, which never knew the actual blessings of liberty, or 
of propagating them in cages or aviaries, the evil would 
not be so enormous. But the practice of seizing singing 
birds which always enjoyed the freedom of the earth and 
air, in summer, when they are busy with the pleasant 
cares of their nests or young broods, and subjecting them 
to a close prison, is de testa ble^loubly detestable in the 
case of mtgratorp birds. They have not merely the com- 
mon love of liberty, but the instinct ofmigration to struggle 
with, and it tnay be safely asserted Out of every ten night- 
ingales so caught, nine pine aWay and die. Yet the cap- 
ture of nightinrales is very extensively practised^!, Tml 
bird-catchers declare them to be the mOsi easily tmn of 
all birds; andscafcely can oue of these glorious songsters 
alight- in a co|>se or a thicket, but these ^kidnappers are 
upo^it. Some of these men assure me that the feiqale 
.]|>ird8 arrive about ten days later than the males, whose 
ioDgs give notice of their retreats, on hearing which the 


females alight ; therefore, when nightingales first appear, 
the bird-catchers are almost sure of taking only male 
birds, which, being thesingers, are the only ones they want. 
The nightingale, a bird which God has created to fiy from 
land to land to crown the pleasantness of spring with the 
roost delicious music, or lark which he has made to soar io 
the rapture of its heart, up to heaven's gates ** cribbed, 
cabined, and confined," in a nariow cage by man, is one 
of the most melancholy objects on earth. Let those who 
have hearts for it keep them, and listen to them with what 
pleasure they may; for my part, while I am myself seo- 
sible of the charms of freedom, aod of the delights of the 
summer fields, 1 shall continue to prefer the ** wood notes 
wild" of liberty to a captive’s wail . 


FAIRY SONG. 

Dear Sir,— I see by your number for the present week, 
that you have taken up my favourite subject «uf the Fairy 
People. In leturn for*the gratification you have afforded 
me, 1 request your acceptance of the following poetical 
trifle, if you think it worth presenting to your readers. — 
1 am, dear sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

Octobei' 2, 1834. Charles Cowden Clarke. 


* THE FIRST OF THE FAIRIES. 

SET TO MUSIC BY VI N( LNT NOVELLO. 

What lio • ye minims, of es^rth, 

Kuwoinb’d in your cells, 

The buttercup bells ; 

Come torth at my call — 

Come forth one and all — 

’Ti<« O heron calls you to birth. 

Whence we came, and what we were, 

Let no one ask — let no one care, 

Since lieie we are ! — since here we are ! 

You, Brisk, and Frisk, 

With Whip, and Nip, 

Come forth in your ranks. 

Come torth with your pranks, 

And crown we our birth-night with mirth. 

Come one, come two 
** With mop and mowe 
Come twenty in order meet ; 

And as you pass 
O’er the dewy grass. 

In lightning glance 
Of your whirling dance, 

Make rainbows with your twinkling feet. 

You, Mustard-seed, go tweak 

With roguish freak 
The nose of cramming priest ; 

While Cob-web there, and Nip, 

Will pinch and grip 
The snoring slattern in her nest. 

And when the owl has wing’d his flight. 

And the pearly drops of night 
Hang thickest on the lime-tree flower, 

You, Bean and Pea-blossom, go clamber 
’J o tile sleeping maiden’s chamber, 

And prank anew her window bower. 

Now hey for a roundel ! — So — so ! 

And now through the roundel we go ; 

My fairies keep time 
To the cricket’s chime. 

And the laugh of our chorus—*^ Ho ! ho !" 

EFFECT 01 FEAR ON A TioER.— A Correspondent trans- 
mits to us tlie following curious anecdote, whicli was ex- 
tracted from a letter received from India : — During tho 
dreadful storm and inundation in Bengal in May 1833, tho 
estates of a Mr. Campbell, situated on the Island of Saugur 
at the entrance of the river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, 
that out of three thousand people living on his grounds 
only six or seven hundred escaped, and tl^se principally 
by climbing to the roof and ceiling of his house. When 
the house was in this close crammed state, with scarcely 
room init for another individual, whatshould come squeez- 
ing and pushing its way into the interior of the house but 
an immense tiger, with his tail hanging der»n, 
biting every other symptom of excessfv 
reached the room in which Mr. CampU .t boy was 
nestled himself into one of the corners, an' to Eng- 
a large Newfoundland dog. Mr.' Camp^ of a Euro- 
gun in a very qui^t manner, and ihol kirn cF for some 
—ExaffitRFr. j suppose 
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appetite for food-hunger and 

THIRST. 

Hanger and Thirst are the sensations by wliich instinct 
urges all animals to seek the food which is noce^sury for 
their support. The symptoms of hunger are pain at the 
pit of the stomach, great depression of spirits, bodily 
weakness, increised sensibility to cold, a disposition to 
sleep, rapid emaciation ; and if food be still withheld, the 
action of the heart becomes quick and feeble, the respira* 
eion short and hurried, and the mind sinks into a state of 
stupor, or low muttering delirium, amidst winch death 
closes upon the sufferer. The distress arising troni exces* 
sive thirst is even of a more aggravated deNcnption ; the 
'mouth and throat become dry and heated, the tongue 
swells, the flow of saliva diminishes, the eyes become red, 
the respiration laborious, the circulation hurried, a .sense 
ot most painful con.strictiun exists in the throat, the mouth 
is kept wide open to inhale every breath of air, the body 
becomes feverish, the mind troubled, and at length mania, 
terminating in death, superven^. All aiiiniaU can endure 
hunger longer than they can thirst ; the symptoms of t he 
latter run on more speedily lu a fatal terminiiion, and arc 
to the sufferer utterly intolerable. The iiiqnisitions of 
Spain and Italy could not devise a more ciuel punishment 
tiiau that of withholding a drop of water from the unhappy 
creature condemned to die upon the rack ; and ‘‘ Drink ! 
drink r were generally the last words uttered by their dy- 
ing victims. • ,# , 

It is intercstiug to ascertain the causes of every pheno- 
menon in the animal economy, and those winch give rise 
to the sensations of hunger and thirst have occasioned 
much speculation. The cause of hunger has, by one set 
of physiologists, been attributed to a painful sensation of 
the nerves of the stomach, produced by the in nation of 
the gastric juice ; by another, to the coal*> of the stomach 
rubbing against each other; by another, to the liver 
dragging upon the diapliragm, or that transverse muscle 
which divides the ciiesi trom the abdomen, and immediately 
above which the stomach re»ls. Sir Charles liell argues 
that the secretion of the gastiic juice requires a provoca- 
tive which is supplied by the food; and when this is not 
present, the lierves, wanting then wonted nUiiiuIus, suffer 
a sense of desire, which constitutes tlie pain of hunger. 
Accustomed, in fact, to this excitement, they acquire an 
aptitude for it— an orgasm -which, if not duly .supplied 
with its accustomed provocative, experiences uneasiness, 
and disturbs by sympathy the skiu, heart, luii^s, and 
brain ; in fact, all the organs of the system. It is quite 
evident that the primary sensation of hunger depends 
upon an initatiun ot the nerves ; and hence any sudden 
mental eiiiotiou suspends the appetite. 11 any person, 
even at the most tempting banquet, receive any intelli- 
gence of a distressing natuie, his appetite is immediately 
checked, and the pievious desire for food is converted al- 
most into loathing. Even a sense of nausea is often induced. 
The celebrated Van Halmont, going to dine with a friend, 
met with an accident, by which lie dislocated his ancle ; 
his appetite immediately forsook him, but returned as 
soon as the bone was set. The suspension of the appetite 
did not arise Horn the mere bodily impression, for the ap- 
petite was re-established, though the paiu continued after 
the dislocation was reduced. The cause of thirst is more 
obvious, aiising evidently from the extreme dryness of the 
membrane lining the mouth, gullet, and stoniacli. Its 
want of lubricity i.s such as even to excite inflammation. 
Hence bleeding, by reducing the inflammatory excitement 
of the throat, reduces thirst: so aUo does the warm- 
bath. When long continued, the watery part of the blood 
fUsmishes, and, accordingly, it has been found that thirst 
is allayed by injecting water into the veins. To ap- 
pease their thirst sailors at sea often wear wet shirts. Wa- 
ter alone affords by no means the most speedy relief. 
It should be mixed with some gentle siimulus, as with a 
little wine or spirits. Acid drinks also, by acting as sti- 
muli, quickly relieve thirst. To a certain degree, thirst is 
under the control of habit, 'i'hbse who indulge in the vi- 
cious habit of drinking often, are rendered thrUty by abstain- 
ing from their usual potation ; but many persons, by ha- 
bituating themselves only to small quantities of liquids 
with their meals, seem never to experience the sensation, 
appeal so 4 ^Qder his care a lady of fifty years of age, 
did his best s bim that she was perfectly unacquainted 
and findinf sauon of thirst. Sauvage relates two similar 
abandoned ^ itoecu/i'edto himself, and Blumonbach quotes 
the huckster ofthe same description. The sensation of 

house on the appeased by any narcotic substance being 


introduced into the stomach. Whenevertho Indians of 
Asia and America take a long journey, and apprehend that* 
they will be destitute of provuioas, they mix the juice of 
tobaccb with powdered shells, ana make the mass into 
small balls, which, when the sensation of hunger occurs, 
they put into their mouths, retaining them there until they 
dissolve. A celebrated physician eras onje asked by a 
poor paribhioner ior alms, when he inquired of the peti- 
tioner what he had done with his last money, to which the 
poor man answered, that he had expended Ins last half- 
penny in the purchase of roll-tubacco ; upen which the 
doctor, expressing his surprise at such improvidence, was 
infoiinud hy the poor ludii that he could subsist longer on 
tobacco than on breed. Dmiug the trial raised 'hy an in- ^ 
surauce oliice concerning the death of g^Tate nooleinan, it 
appeared, from the evidence of several apothecaries in 
Edinburgh, that many of the poor people in this city are in 
the l..('jit of tdkiug drams of laudanum for the same pur- 
ose. Although the paihs ot iiuiiger may by such means 
e for a ume relieved, the reperuioti of so imprudent an€ct 
never fails, by deMiruymg tiie tune ot liic stomach, to eu- 
tail^the most abject luiNery on llie individual. 

The iutroduetion of spiiiis into the i^tomach also re- 
lieves the pains of liuugei. It has been said, on the 
authority of J^olidori, Luid Byron's pliysici(|p, that, enter- 
taining a dread ot becoming corpulent, liis lordship fre- * 
quently abstained from loud tor many days, and m the • 
meantime appeased Ins hunger by a wufei and a glass 
ot brandy. iVlcciiaiilcal prcasuic, either internal or ex- 
ternal, also nnligaies fur a time the cmvingb of hunger; 
hence many persons under such circumstances have swal- 
lowed sand, Siiwdu'it, earth, licc. An nistancc is related 
by Dr. Eercival, of a madman who wa^ alHicted with 
a voracious appetite, who, iievcrLhelcb.s, emacidled and 
died; and upon examining Ins body, a compacted mass 
of hay and straw wai> found iii the stomacti. it is for 
this end that the Ivamscliatkan swallows quantities of 
sawdust ; and even the inlciiur animals, to blunt tho 
sense ot hunger, adopt tlie same practice. The manis 
or pangolin, which swallows its food whole, will swallow 
stones or coals, or any other substance, if it cannot ob- 
tain nutriment. Many other animals Inive recourse to 
the same expedient ; hence, mixed pieces of coal, stone, 
slate, and earth, are oltcn found m the stomach of the 
^strich, cassowaiy, and even in that of the toad. It is 
the custom ot some ot the noi thorn Asiatic tribes to re- 
lieve the pains ot hunger by the pressure of a board 
placed externally over the region of the stomach, which 
they lace behind witii curds, and lighten according to the 
lesser and greater uneasiness they experience, in this 
country, a tiglitened haiidkercliiel or girdle is sometimes 
had recourse to for the same purpose. It is true that 
these various expedients may for the time alleviate or 
suspend the pains of hunger, hut they afford only a 
temporary leliel, lor the explanation already given of 
the nature and object of the digestive proccNS, readers 
it evident that the animal body conliiiually demands tha 
accession ot new paiticles of maltei ; uiid if these be 
withheld by the want of nutritious diet, the waste of tho 
system will exceed the amount ot Us reparation, and, 
consequently, rapid emaciation must ensue. Hence the 
cause of peisons who die from staivaiion wasting so rapid- 
ly away. 

if the human body be liable to present us with this 
wretched appearance, from the balance betwen the waste 
and repair of the system being broken by tlie want of 
nutritious particles being supplied, it h also liable to pre- * 
sent us with the appearance of excessive latness, arising 
from an excess of nutritious panicles being^superadded. 
In tliis case, the excess of nutritidli is deposited, under the 
tbrm of fat, in little cells or bags beneath the skin, and be- 
tween the muscles ; and the object of its being deposited 
ill these little cells or bags Ls to prevent it descending by 
its own gravity to the depending parts of the body. The 
water in dropsy, not being so confined, gravitates to the 
extremities ; and for this ruaspii the legs of persons of a 
weakly habit, in whom the watery part of the blood is 
liable to be effused or to escape, swell at night; but the 
fat confined in a series of little cells, which do not com- 
municate with each other, is retained iii its natural place* 
of deposition. 'I'he fat is then to be regarded as a reser- 
voir of nutrition ; for during abstinence, the body, as it ^ 
were, preys upon it»elf, and is su{iported by the re-ab- 
sorptiou of this substance. Fur this reason, we find in- 
fants always fatter than adults; the truth is, they grow* 
fast, and a greater supply of nutritious particles is demand- 
ed to increase the bulk of the different textures of which 
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'the body is composed. Besides this, infants, from the nu- 
* merous febrile diseases to which they are liable, are more 
apt to suffer from ref ea&d attacks of sickness than adults ; 
dnd during such attacks, food bcin^; inadmissible, they 
derive their support 'mainly from this provision. It is 
stated by Dr. Stark, that, during abstinence, the fat which 
is re*abborbeaifnt<!^nie system, lor the time being, is more 
capable of repaiiing the waste of the body than any food 
that may be taken. It may be added, that the marrow 
which exists in the b8nes appears to be a provision for nu- 
trition siiniliA* to that of the fat ; hence, in the bones of 
oxen that have been overdriven, apd in those of animals 
that have died of staivation, no marrow is found. 

It mayr happen, even in the richesi^owrib in Great Bri- 
tain, that we mt^y meet with some poor creature almost 
dying of starvation, and in such circumstances it is desir- 
able that every humane person should undci stand how 
nourishment should be administered. The stomach hav- 
ii^ been long empty, and rendered consequently very 
irfltable, will not bear solid food, or any strong liqnid<.; 
such would excite vomiting, and perhaps delirium. If the 
puhe be low, a gentle stimulant should first be given ; 
a small tea<poonful of aromatic spirit of ammonia in a 
glass of water will answer well, and, until tiie pulse rise>«, 
may be repeated at intervals. The greatest care Khuiild 
be taken to restore also, or sustain by exteinnl means, the 
warmtfi of the body ; for which purpose hot flannels and 
gentle friction may be advantageously applied. A little 
warm broth or beef*lea should then be given every two or 
three hours; thus the digestive organs will be gradually 
restored to the exercise ot their functions, and then solid 
nutriment may be given with impunity. At first, how- 
ever, the liquid or solid aliment should be administered in 
small quantities, for the stomach and digestive organs, on 
being rc-excited to action, aie always very irritable, and 
may be easily over-exritcd, iti which case delirium and 
fever may be induced. 

Ill consequence of a very irritalilc state of the nerves of 
the stomach, caused probably by acidity, a preternatural 
appetite or craving for food often occur.«i, and persons so 
affected will frequently devour the most indigestible sub- 
stances. Many instances are recoided of individuals who 
have sought to devour with avidity eatlh, cinders, spiders, 
toads, serpents, bits of wood, hair, soap, candles', paper, 
Ac. Among the blacks in Jamaica, an epidemic di<«ea.se,*' 
consisting ole craving to deyo'irdiit, under the form of 
clay or lodm, has been described by the celebrated liun- 
ler. It is a disease, indeed, which under the term of /^ica, 
is noticed in all systems of medicine, and is apt to prevad 
among the Swiss, the Welsh, and the people of mountain- 
ous districts who are unable, according to their pd'fsionaie 
desire, to revUit their native country. A case is lelatcd 
by Dr. Darwin, of a young lady, about ten years of ago. 
who devoured the eailh out of a flower-pot, and then 
vomited it up mixed with bits of stone, wood, and wings 
of insects. Stones, glass, and even leaden bullets, ha\c 
been swallowed by persons affected with this disease, in 
the healthy state of the Imnian body, the appetite fur food, 
however, admits of con^derable control ; for if the meals 
be taken at regular and fixed times, the desne tor food will 
always recur at stated intervals. It should be noticed, 
however, that persons sitting down to eat when vci y hun- 
gry, are apt to overload the stomach before the sensation nf 
hunger is perceptibly relieved. This is an error win. Ii 
should be carefully guarded against, as it is apt to caiive 
heartburn, and other distressing maladies, 'i he appetite 
for food, both solid and liquid, may be so 'pampered as to 
rest itself satisfied ouly by the most dainty and luxurious 
dishes; and hereby, it is olivious that two very grievous 
evils are induced. First* the stomach, like a spoiled child 
constantly indulged with such luxuries, becomes mote 
urgent in its demand for the repetition of (he indulgence ; 
it acquires an aptitude and desire for highly dressed food, 
which, if not gratified, gives rise to painful sensations ; m 
fact, the stomach, having been accustomed to be over- 
stimulated, sinks, when the excitement is withheld, into a 
relaxed or torpid state, and the ability to perform its natu- 
ral functions becomes- sensibly impaired. Second, al- 
though an evil of less magnitude to thesuflerei. the habit 
bf pampering the appetite, whereby that which was once 
a luxury becomes- converted into a necessity, must render 
him liable to be placed in situations where iiis epicurean 
desires cabnot be gratified, in which case he must suffer 
inconvenience himself, and be an annoyance <!to the other 
person^in -society. Let the appetite .for food, therefore, 
liM all the "other appetites or passions which are incident 
to humanity, be duly regulated ; let parents, in particular. 


remember that the plainer the food is to which they accus- 
tom their children, the belter ; health, happiness, and se- 
uaiity of mind, are not the offsprings of luxury, hut of 
those simple, regular, and religious habits, which^ should 
absiduoiiely be cultivated in early life. — Chambers s Earn* 
burgh Journal f Nov, 1834 . 


THE ANNUALS. 

. — . • 

STOHY OP AN EAST INDIAN BOY. 

Within the last ten, and more particularly the last four 
or five year^', quite a new species nf publications has* been 
C'ttablislied under the generic title of Annuai.s. They’ 
can hardly be called literary productions, for few of theni 
cuiilain auy piinted matter of great value. Their princi- 
pal literary merit hii.s consisted in now and then some 
prctly good storie^^, written by popular or fashionabio 
authors; and tlie chief aim of tlicir_ publishers has evi- 
dently been to make them pretty picture-books. To ao 
i:oii)piirth this end, no expense has been spared ; in some 
instances, indeed, no less than ten thousand pounds have 
been expended in the getting up” of a single edition 
of an Annual, 'fhe arts of drawing, engraving, and 
book-bimling, have heie been earned to an extent formei ly 
incuiictMvable. 'J'here can be uo Tiiestion that the skill 
now deployed in the pietoiial umbel lisiuneiits of the An- 
nuals, exceeds that put furtlNin any other liepaitmeiit of 
the fine arts in England. J’lie genius of pain'iiig and 
sculptuie sinks betoie that of our copper and steel-plate 
engravinpe, which now surpasses that of any other cuiin- 
try. In this lespecl, therefore, the Annuals, often liurnblo 
though they be in litcraiy pretension, have tended wondei- 
fully to advance this dei)arlinent of the fine ails. 

All eady .some ot the Annuals for 1835 have made their 
appearance, to delight us with the exquisite beauty of 
their embellishments, and to put us in rctiK'nibranee of 
those kindly aflectious whn h they are intendeil to cherish 
and cxeicise at the .approaching Christmas. Fiist we 
would speak of an exceedingly elegant book, entitled 
Jeiiningi's Picturesque Animal.” The subject of the 
volume seems to be a 'Spanish romance, and it is illustrated 
with a series of engravings of the most exquisite beauty. 
1'hedrawing.sAreby Mr. D. Roberts, now ackuowledgedly 
.It the head of British architectural \ ainters, and aie de- 
signed to poiirtray some of the more sti iking remains of 
Spanish and Moorish grandeur, especially where connected 
with naturally picturesque landscapes. We recommend this 
woik most earnestly. The next which has attracted our 
attention is entitled the “ Oriental Annual.” 'I his beaulilul 
volume consists of sketches of Ea*!! Indian scenery, life, 
and manners, with an abundance of anecdotes of tigur- 
huiiliiig and other sports in the East. It is enibellislied 
w'ith a number of exceedingly fine engravings, executed 
from the drawings of Mr. iianiell, and such as well charm 
eveiyone with their noveltj and sweetness. It is quite 
lern shing to turn from views of the Rialto, Italian castles 
and luonasteiics, which the Annuals have been crowded 
with for some years, to sketches of the interim of Mahorn- 
incdan mosques, Hindoo temples, cool shady groves of 
palm tiees, men riding upon elephants, or sultanas re- 
clining at open verandahs in the seraglio, with attendants 
playing on lutes, while all around them are scattered tiio 
tiifling but rich ornaments of oriental palaces. 

One of the chief merits of the Oriental Annual consists 
in its being a readable book. It possesses a nuniber of little 
sketches which will perused with ple-asuie, aud which 
we might extract for the benefit of those who will not 
have an opportunity of seeking the work itself. The fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote connected with the city of 
Lucknow will doubtless gratify a number of our rea- 
ders : — 

iSomc thirty yeais since, the captain of an Indiaman 
residing in this city, obtained an introduction to a Persian 
lady ot great attractions, whom he shortly a4ter became 
en-iimoured. She returned his affection'^, and they mar- 
ried. 'I'lie lady being in possession of great wealth, the 
husband relinquished his profession, and look up his per- 
manent abode at *Lucknow. Here he resided with his 
wife for upwards of three years in great domestic cnmCn'i; 
during winch period she bore him three childrer. From 
this time the father was absent until the eldel boy was 
about sevep years of age, when he brought hin to Eng- 
land in order to obtain for him the advantages j a Euro- 
pean education. It happened that the father, for some 
reason now only to be aurmised, led his child ti suppose 
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that he was not related to hiin^ but merely a friend to 
whose care he had been committed durinj; the voyaftc. 
Almost immediately upon their arrival in this country, the 
father suddenly died without revealing; to his charge the 
relationship subsisting between them. As the boy bore 
the complexion of his native clime, and the featurls of the 
race from which he sprang on the maternal side, he was 
looked upon as a half<casteby the relatives of the deceas- 
ed, who had never been informed of the fatlier's marriage ; 
they therefore considered that they made a suitable provi- 
|ion for him by binding him an apprentice to a grocer, 
with whom he served liis time, and proved a faithful and 
assiduous servant. When the period of his apprentice- 
ship w'as completed, the relations of his late father gave 
him !f hundred pounds, and cast him upon the wide world 
to seek his fortune, at the same time discouraging any 
expectation of future assistauce; glad to be thu*? easily 
free from the claims of one whom they deemed an 
incumbrance. 

Without patron or fiiend.thc deserted youth had little 
chance of e‘ital)li**hinir himself in his business by securing 
a respectable connection— a half-caste being looked up« n 
with a kirnl of conventional prejudice, which it is to lx* 
hoped the late act of Parliament in flavour of this slighted 
race will tend speedily to subdue. TImi< circumstanced, 
he was at length reduced to such a state of dostitnlion, that 
in order to prevent the accession of irrcnifMliable poverty, 
he became an itinerant dealer in tea, and in this iminbie 
capacity contrived to realise an uncertain ‘Jnbsistenco, 
which he rendered still diore^procarious by adding to bis 
domestic responsilihties that cxpctHive blc<s.sing — a wife. 
He. married tbe daughter of a labouiiug carp- nter, with 
whom he casually became acquainted, without any portion 
blit hei beauty and hoiiseliold dcxteiity. She wasa comely 
woman, and, tortunately for him, turned out an excellent 
manager ; his expenses were therefore not materially in- 
creased. 

Having been represented to the servants of a gentleman 
residing in the country as an honest fellow who sold ex- 
cellent tea for a sinalL profit, he found among thorn a 
ready sale for the commodity in which he dealt; and 
though they were keen chafferers, and generallv pushed 
a hard bargain with him, still he was constant in hi<4 at- 
tendance upon them, as the establi^limcnt was large, the 
sale therefore considerable, and his money returns quick. 
lli'H civility moreover was appreciated, so that he always 
found a ready welcome among those merry domestics. 

He was one day upon the point of quitting the house, 
when bechanced to pass the master as the latter was 
ascending the step^ of the portico. Tlie gentleman seemed 
suddenly struck with his appeal auce, eyeing him with an 
eager and somewhat impatient euriO'^ity. '(’he poor 
huckster, for he occasionally sold olhei things beside-! lea 
when he found he could turn such tralHc to profitable 
account, felt abashed at the rigid and unexpected scrutiny, 
touched his hat witli a tremulous obsequiouhness as he 
passed the lord of tiin mansion, and made the best of Ins 
way home, f^earing that the gentleman had entertained 
some unfavourable suspicion of him. As soon as he had 
retired, the master asked his servants what they knew re«5- 
pecting him, and though this was very little, it was still 
sutficient to mdiiec him to desire again to see the itinenint 
tea-d ^aler ; he therefore gave orders that he should be 
apprised tlic next time the latter called. This was ac- 
cordingly done ; and when the poor fellow was introduced 
to the great man, he began to entertain fears that he was 
labouring under the odium of a biise suspicion. The old 
gentleman commenced by questioning Kmi about his birth 
and parentage. His rei>lies at length convinced the in- 
quirer that the humble vender of tea was the object for 
whom he had been some time in search. 

It happened that tliis very gentleman was residing at 
Lucknow at the time of the captain’s marriage with the 
Persian lady, and was in fact the only European, besides 
her husband, with whom she had been acquainted. He 
was moreovef present at the marriage, and the sole attest- 
ing witness. The widow had latterly written him several 
earnest letters from Lucknow, imploring him to use his 
best endeavours to recover her boy, ofwhpmshe had heard 
nothing for nearly twenty years. Upon receiving an 
appeal so urgent and afifecting, the kind-hearted friend 
dulhis best to discover the lost son; but having no clue, 
and finding his efforts end in disappointment, he had 
abandoned all hopes of success, when the resemblance of 
the huckster to the Indian lad, as the former quitted his 
house on the morning of the preceding day, struck him 


so forcibly, that he felt instantly convinced of their idekti-* 
ty, which his subsequent inquiries cotnfirmed. 

I'he old gentleman now made kho long-neglected half- 
caste, ne he was considered to Mie, acquainted with every 
particular of his birth, informing him that the person who 
brought him to England his father, and that he had a 
mother in India who w^-longing ti^ clasp Aim to her 
bosom. She had d«||s|^%everal thousand imundsin 
the Calcutta bank forll^i|l9ise, should he bo discovered, 
and was inconsolable at 'nis mystedous absence. Her 
affection never for a moment subsideir: she Ipid moufhed 
for him as for one dead, though not without a hope of 
still meeting him, in spite of her long and bitter disappoint- 
menl. ^ 

This intelligence came like a light fraiki heaven upon 
the friendless outcast. He could for th ^moment scarcely 
believe so flattering a reality ; but it was indeed true 
that h wlio had for years been reduced to the hard neces- 
sity ot trudging about the country with a hawker’s licence, 
aban<lon< -I by tho-^e relatives who should have protoclCd 
him from such degradation, was destined to come into 
the possession ot great wealth, which his former priva- 
tions have taught him how to enjoy. His newly disco- 
vered friend fuiniNhed him with immediate letters to his 
agent in Calcutta. He secured a pas.>.ag(' wjthout delay, 
and after a prosperous voyage, reached the City of Pala- 
ces. whither his mother qui(‘kly repaired, with ^ large 
retinue, to receive and convey him to her own magnifi- 
cent aliodc at Lucknow. Shoiily after lus arrival, he 
sent to England for his wife, who followed in the first 
ship tlidt sailed after the receipt of Ins letter. These 
Uutjr transactions took pU(‘e wivliin the last thr«;e years. 
The paitics arc now at Lucknow, living in splendour 
and happiness. These few simple facts might furnish 
the groundwork of a romance of no ordinary interest. 
Their authenticity maybe relied on. — Cham'jeris Ediu- 
burgk Jovnialf Nov. 18:14. 


WOllN-OUr IDEAS. 

Every dog has his day, and so has every idea. It is 
• quite amusing to remark how ideas become hackneyed, 
then thread-bare, and, last of all, worn out and for ever 
ruined. A really good idea is often difficult to be worn out. 
ft will stand an immense deal of talking and tiisseling ; 
yet the more excellent it is, it has generally the greater 
chance of being run down, and worried at last. Not many 
years ago we used to hear a great deal about the Rialto. 
The Uialto was evidently the trump poetical idea of the 
time. How it became so, I cannot tell ; though 1 suspect 
Lord Byron set it agoing, and then left it to itself. One 
could hear little else talked of but the Rialto. A picture 
of it was to be found in every annual ; or if it was not in 
this year, it was sure to be in the next. 'Lhe Bridge of 
Sighs had aUo a considerable run about the same time, 
and so had the Council of Ten ; and there was a critical 
periodical of the lattei name, which lasted a short while. 

I do not know what has become of the Rialto now ; I 
have not heard anv thing about either it or tbe Bridge of 
Sighs for a long while. People, 1 suppose, have grown 
completely wearied of both, and dropped them by univer- 
sal consent. The iMoors in Spain is another of those ideas 
that seems to be in a declining way. Along with (he 
Alhambra, it formed a very pretty idea a few years ago; 
but something ails it now. No young poet would, in this 
present 1884, think of an Abencerrage as a hero ; yet the 
Abttocerrages made excellent heroes not long since. 

None of these ideas, however, hsis been so }jompletcly 
worn out as the Hellespont. The Rialto was badenoiigh, 
but nothing to the Hellespont. It was for the lime an 
ail-prevailing theme. Every body talked of the Helles- 
pont. Its length, its breadth, its depth, its colour, and 
its current, all excited debate, riiore were long paper* 
in the magazines about the Hellespoat — the old stories 
about Lcander swimming across it were revived — the 
possibility of swiinining across it in modern jnnes wae 
anxiously canva&sed. Never was there so fanciiiil an 
idea as the Hellespont ; yet it only had its day ; it was 
thrust out at last >»y some new incoming idea ; and 89 < 
not a word, good or bad. has been uttered regarding it 
for several years. The Paraclete was an idea rather 
before my day: yet I have a faint ,recol lection of the 
parting skirU of it ; it was just going out of the world as 
I came in. ... , . # j- • ^ 

I do not remember of having heard much of the Medici 
lately; what can have become of the Medici . Poop.o 
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* U 0 ed to allude to them in an easy and fainiliar way in 
• the periodicals about ten years since, as if they had lived 
hand and i;love with t them all their days. I wonder 
ivheie the Medici and their literary intimates al^e now. 
Mankind, moreover, seem now to have recovered from 
Lord iiyion. Neither he, nor the Greeks, nor rsBStnm, 
nor the Anropolis^ are alluded to once for fifty times 
they once were. 1 also miss the Bedouins. Where, can 
any one tell me, are the Bedouins gone ? I ain sure it is 
not ten vears since ^hey were very gieat people. Ano> 
thef of the grand topics of my young days was the Par> 
thenon. You could not cast your eye' over any periodical 
work without encountering tlie I'arthenon. Nay, you 
could walk the streets without jgieing placards about 
it. Men wonKL come abreast of you, and on boards 
buckled round their waists you would read " the Par- 
thenon.” 'I'hat also is gone. The Scotch, in the midst 
of the Parthenon fever, tried to get up one at Edinburgh ; 
but the thing would not answer. The idea slipped down 
lAfore the sulscription rose high enough, and so left 
them in lurch with only a bit of a Parthenon on their 
hands. I'he Circassians was about the same time a 
leading idea; delightful subject, the Circassians ! Now 
you may read all the current hteratuie in England till 
your eyes i^e blind to your head, and never see the 
word. 

Abfut the year nineteen, a dreadful pother was got up 
about Mr. Southey and Wat Tyler. Little else for the 
time was talked about, and so much was said upon the 
subject, that at length people became thoroughly tiled 
of it. it wore every body out; they could stand it no 
longer; and iheij it was quietly entombed by those who 
had been the means of agitating it. Any man who should 
DOW try to raise a racket about Southey and Wat I'yler 
would to a certainty be chargeable with a design to 
break _ the peace, and so staml a fair chance of being 
committed to Newgate. About the year twenty-three, 
as 1 well remember, hardly any thing was spoken of 
but Mr. Jlayley — the great autobiograpliical work of Mr, 
Hayley. Every literary journal had its third notice’^ 
of this amazing book ; every magazine had its al)ri !ge- 
ment of it. Vou could not open a newspaper but you 
were led by some ingeniously cuntrivod paragraph to an * 
attestation of the importance of the Memoirs of Mr. 
iioyley. Even alter you thought you had seen the end 
ol it-j-three months alter the last dropping shot hail, as 
you imagined, let its leaden sound fall on your ear— the 
subject was revived in full force by the quarterlies, so 
that it was not until the latter pan of a year was out 
that Mr. llayley hiially slept with his fathers. 1 do not 
exactly remember what was the next leading idea that 
came ui>on the carpet; whether it was Dr. Parr or Mi. 
Bt. John Long, 1 cannot recollect. 1 think, however, it 
was the former. 

No sooner was the fineclassiml idea of Dr. Purr brought 
into play, than all the world ul letters made a full set 
at it *, every man was anxious to come in for a share. 
One magazine told us prosing stories about his smoking 
and beer-diinking ; another tiled to be entertaining on 
the subject oi his wig — never was poor wig or any other 
fabric of the peruke species so well handled ; a third 
took in hand to compare him with Johnson, and it was 
astonishing how close was the rememblance— quite a 
miiacle : a fourth, one of the heavy, dull metal, gave us 
a disquisition on his profound knowledge of Greek, and 
his Preface to Belleudenus. In short, there seemed to 
be hardly a possibility of ending Dr. Parr . Our perio- 
dical literature was choked full ot him, for 1 do not know 
how long. * Authors of every description, rank, and cha- 
racter, wrote and wrote, aiiU ovei again wrote, about him 
till the idea was literally worn to rags, yea to very rags. 
At length, greatly to the relief of all maukind, it vanish- 
ed, and was no more heard of. 

About the year thiity-ono, Goethe became a leading 
idea in England ; it was thouglit fine to be heard talking 
of Goethe ; it looked as if the speaker were well acquaint- 
ed with German literature, and the words German litera- 
ture sounded .wellin company, lie was thought to be a 
poor ignorant creature who could not prate about Goethe, 
and Goclhh's Faust, and all that kind of thing. Then we 
had GoiltWs Wilhelm Meister—alL Europe was full of 
Wilhelm Meister. My lady This ask^ my lady That 
if she had read Wilhelm Meister, which her ladyship 
said she had, although she had never betel able to get 
throttch a page of it without yawning, and internally de- 
nouncing it all the time as perfect stuff— little better than 
Puss in Boots or Jack the Giant-Killer. Yet to say she 


had not perused it would have been monstrous— <](uite 
shocking. And this was the way that the Goethe idea 
was spoiled. The magazines, to do them justice, held 
to it as long as it would hang together, as long u there 
was a of it left. They at length gave it up as 

entirely finished ; and you now never hear a single word 
about Goethe, or Faust, or Wilhelm Meister. It would 
not pay, and there’s an end of it. 

1 have remarked that Petrarch and Laura has formed 
a good serviceable idea in its time. 1 1 has been a capital 
slock belles-lettres idea, something to be used as occat. 
Sion may require by the genteel school of writers. It 
has enjoyed about fully as good a share of worrying as 
the Abelard and llcloise idea, which, to say the least 
of It, was not a bad hack idea for tlie greater pare of a 
century. 1 consider, liowevei, that both these ideas are 
now worn out. They are as dead as the Egeria and 
Numa Pompilius idea, wbicli had a tolerable run some 
years since, but is now, to our great relief, laid on the 
shelf and forgotten. 

It is thus the authors, and wits, and scholars, and 
poets, become worn-out ideas. People are so much pla- 
gued with healing their names in all quarters for a time, 
that they at last make up their minds neither to say, nor 
ji-iten to one word more about them. Many men have 
in this luaoiier gone down the wind, and are no more 
trumpeted by fame, merely l)p. ..use they had the mia- 
foituue to become worn-out ideas. I consider, for jn- 
M.ince, that Siieridaii is now a worn-out i.loa. Nothing 
that could now 1)0 said of him would come to .iny good. 
The )>ui)Ue bocanin tired of his name several years ago, 
and they cannot allow their minds to think more about 
him. Sir James Mat kinlO'^h is pretty much in the same 
condition, and especially his “ great historical work,” 
which, for a thing that never existed and never will exist, 
has certainly bored the world in its dav to some purpose. 
'Mie iVlarcIi of Intellect! — the Schoolmaster Abroad' — 
Junius ! -the words ate enough. 

Popular music and songs befomo i»i regular succession 
worn-out ideas. Even the most pleasing pieces at length 
glow tiresome from familiarity, and are dropped. Mr. 
Bayly himself will probably allow that the most delight- 
ful of his many delightful songs cannot be kept at a 
certain point of popnlaiiiy above a certain time. When 
all the world has at length hoard “ Oh no? we never 
mention her,'* and that perhaps several times over, all 
at once they agree never again to mention the subject, 
but to take up with something else, either by the same 
or another auitior. The more that a musical composition 
is liked at first, the more sure is it in time to become 
hackneyed and worn out. About the year fourteen, you 
would have heard no tunc played but tlie Copenhagen 
waltz. All man and woman kind went mad about the 
(/Openhagen waltz. It was played in theatres, and public 
concerts, and priv.ite companies, whistled upon the street 
by boys. Organs, rbu ionets, fiddles, flutes, pianos, and 
all other instnimtMiis, whether wind or stringed, weie 
kept for months close at work, humming and strumming, 
and blowing, and siraining, at the famous (Copenhagen 
waltz. It met you in the teeth at every corner; the 
whole air was one air — and ihiit was tlie Copenhagen 
waltz. All at once it ceased. 'I'he idea had posse.sseJ a 
strong constitution, ami had stood an immense deal of 
teaiing and wearing. However, it at iMt also came to its 
end, and no more was ever heard of it — not a cheep ; 
the idea was completely, and more than completely, worn 
out. A few years ago there prevailed a similar mania 
about a song called Sweet Home.” Mercy on us, how 
that iilea was grouno to pieces on the streets of Jjondon ! 

It was if any thing worse treated than the Copenhagen 
waltz, for it admitted of being sung as well as play- 
ed. Every young lady consequently learned to squeak up 
** Sweet Home every young gentleman, clerk, andshop- 
bov, tried his hand at it. Every stage-coach guard from 
Brighton to Edinburgh played it on his double-keyed 
bugle ; nay, I have even been told that a clergyman in 
Uumbaitonshirc was so fond of it as to quote it one Sun- 
day in his sermon. Yet it, too, had its day, and its place 
was in time occupied by other airs. The latest torment 
of the British people was what they have long been in 
tbe habit of looking upon as one of their greatest bless- 
ings, “ the Sea !” 

it has thus been my fate, from earliest years, to be 
haunted gad bored by many successive airs, which ab- 
stractly, as 1 may say, were pretty enough airs, but. 
Wing over-repeated, became practically painful. My 
very earliest recollection is of a song in the Mountaineers, 
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which began, Faintly aid wearing the way-wom tra- 
veller,*' Then came the Copenhagen waltz. Next '* Du- 
noiz the young and brave. After that** The red red 
roee." Then *' the Dark Loclinagar/’ and Nid noddin.*’ 
Then again ** Home, sweet home.** Next in succession, 
*' the Bonny-Briest-knots,** and the music of ** Der Fries- 
chutz.*’ This brought me down to the year twenty-five, 
when ** Cherry Ripe” came in full bang, and drove all 
before it. By ** Cherry Ripe** I was handed over to ** I’d 
be a butterfly/* and by that to ** Alice Gray,” as a slate 
prisoner is handed by the lieutenant of the Tower to the 
sheriff, by the sheriff to the mayor, and by the mayor 
to the executioner, no remove bringing him the least 
alleviation of his unhappy circumstances. So indelibly 
did these tunes make their respective impressions upon 
me that I can tell the date of any barrel-organ by Us 
predominant airs, as exactly as if I saw the figures upon 
the instrument. When I hear Dunois the young and 
brave,** I mark it down for 1816. When I hear *‘ Sweet 
Home,’* I pronounce the word eighteen-twenty-three 
instinctively. For, be it observed, however intolerable 
tunes may become, they generally keep a longer hold of 
the organs than of the pnhlic tacte, seeing that such an 
instrument, especially if the property of some poor Ita- 
lian, cannot be altered all of a .sudden. Tunes thus enjoy 
a kind of crepuscular existence long after their sun has 
set. I am very sure it is not above three years since 
I heard the Copenhagen waltz ground upon an organ 
as I was passing througlf a darrow fourth-rate street; 
being fully sixteen years after that piece had been given 
up by mankind at large. 

1 need hardly remind the world how much it has been 
wearied with worn-out worcN. Some become a serious nui- 
sance, both in our spoken language and sign-board literature 
The words Royal, Imperial, Albion, Union, and Water- 
loo, are thus a torment to society. They have been ap- 
plied to all kinds of establishments— mercantile, scien- 
tific, and otherwise. Bank«. club-houses, shops, societies, 
bridges, hotels, porter, and stage-coaches, all alike try 
to derive dignity and popularity from the use of these 
hackneyed expressions. As for Waterloo, I dare say 
it has been applied as a name to every thing under the 
sun. Besides these, and such like terms, there is, as one 
may notice, always some favourite word going its rounds, 
and enjoying a temporary popularitv. If the word 
happen to indicate a taking idea, it is certain to under- 
go a good deal of weaiing before it laid aside. “Clique” 
seems, in this way, to be the pet word at the jircsent 
momeot. It came in after “ Reaction.” which, it will 
he allowed^ really stood well out, considering^ the im- 
mense tearing and wearing it underwent. When the 
Clique idea is to bid us good-bye, will depend on the rise 
of another equally taking. 

After ideas have been pretty well worn, attempts are 
often made to revive them, and once more set them ago- 
ing. They become, in this way, standing subjects of 
botheration. Among the principal torments of this kind 
1 reckon the canal acro-^s tlie Isthmus of the 

Deccan prize-money, an«l the peerage of Sir Kranci.; 
llurdett. The affair of the canal seems a favourite '»ub- 
ject among tourists both abroad and bv the fireside, both 
with the writers of books and the writers of newspapers. 
All on a sudden, some dav, wc stumble on a paragraph 
in the public prints, which tells us most distinctly that 
** the long anticipated canal bctw'ixt the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea is forthwith to be commenced.” Rut 
this is all we hear about it. Nothing more is said for 
perhaps two years, when again up comes the old story 
once more. We now make sure that the thing will be 
be carried into effect. Not at all ' Nothing is done, 
and nothing more is said, for two years further, when wc 
once more observe that it is still to be done. Perhaps, 
however, about the year three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-nine, such a canal will really, bona fide ; bo executed 
with that let us be content. Of all the standing subjects 
of universal btftheration, of all the worn and doubly worn 
ideas, the Polar Seas and the North-West Passage form 
the chie^ For some fourteen or fifteen years, the North 
Phle idea has been a prolific theme of^orry. An im- 
mensity of big books, and little books, as well as pictures 
and panoramas of all kinds, have been made to enlighten 
mankind on the subject ; never was there so much dono 
for any similar idea before ; it has been patronised by 
the nation and by individuals, and formed a good picking 
to thousands ; yet — and this is the funny thing about it— 
we are no wiser than we were. What we should like to 
hear, does any one know about the North Pole, or the 


North-West Passage, or the North anything-else, more 
than they did twenty years since? The whole affair, 
indeed, is a delusion j and peppldarg now pretty well 
tired of flie idea. It is fust wearing out. 1 venture to ' 
say, there is not a citizen in London who would forego a 
single draught of heavy wet to know whether there be> 
such a thing as the North-West Passage or %ot. The 
subject isexhausted.— Ckam6#rs'<£din6urgk Journal, Doe* 
1834. 

LAMB AND llAZLiri'. • 

[prom personst. recollections op cuarlfs lamb in 

THE COITRTOMAOAZINE FOR MAR^fl.] • 

My first acquaintance with the exquAite writer and 
still more exquisite character, whose unexpected loss his 
fiiends - enow deploring, took place at the lodgings of 
the late William Hazlitt, in Down-street, Piccadilly; and 
my rrcolUdions of the former will not be the less ac# 
ceptable for being blended as they are with many cir- 
cumstances and feelings to which the latter bore a chief 
part. Charles Lamb and myself were the only two per- 
sons, with the exception of his son ; who followed Haz- 
litt to his almost unknown and unregarded grave. 'I'lius 
my first recollections of the one. and my last 8f the other 
of these two distinguished men, connect them so Jnti- 
matcly together in my mind, that I cannot, if 1 Would, 
think of either as wholly distinct lio in the other. They 
invariably recur to me as cognate and consecutive ideas— 
a sort of mutual and reciprocal cause and effect— as if some 
neccesary and natural intellectual relationship existed 
between them. 

The truth is, that though Lamb and Hazlitt were infi- 
nitely different from Ctich othhr inmany features of their 
minds, ihev were infinitely alike in many others— more 
so, perhaps, than any other two men of their day ; and 
there was a general sympathy lietween them, which serv- 
ed to melt away, and as it weie fuse together, and bring 
into something like a friemlly unison and correspondence, 
tliosc differences themselves — till tliey almost took the 
character of nRoling-poiiits, which brought the two ex- 
tiemes together, wlicn, perhaps, nothing else could. 

In confirmation of this seemingly fanciful theory, I 
would refer to two facts only, as almost demonstrative of 
iti — I allude fust to tliat nmgnaniinous letter of Charles 
l^arnb to Soutliev, on the Idt’cr paying him some public 
compliment which could only he accepted, as it was only 
offcied, at the cost of some imputation nn Hazlitt’s charac- 
ter ami pur-'uits. Lamb on that occasion flung back ti 
Southey with a beiutiful indignation almost boideuug O'l 
contempt, and in a tone of but half-suppressed hiituiness 
which 1 do not hclit ve he ever exhibited on any otiier 
occa.non, a testimony to his talents and char.iciiT w'uicfi 
he could not have merited, had the (pialir>iiig insinuation, 
or regret, orwhateverit might be called that accompaiii- 
ed it also been deserved. If 1 remember the rirciimstaucea 
rightly (for I have no means at hand of referring to the 
recoid of them on cither side), the gi.sl oi Southey’s double 
offenco was a mingled remonstrance and lamentation at 
the melancholy fact, that such a man as Lamb should con- 
sort with such a man as Hazlitt / As if any two men that 
ever lived were more exquisitely constituted and qiialifled 
to appit ciaio and admire the Uige balance of good over 
evil tiiJt existdl in each other, and to explain and account 
for and excuse the ill, than those two menf Lamb never 
dill a more noble oi beautiful or characteristic thing than 
the writing of that memorable letter ; and Hazlitt never ex- 
perienced a higher or purer intellectual pleasure than in 
leading it; and tliough at the pcaiod of is publication 
Hazlitt had for a long time absented himself fiom J.ainb’s 
house and society, on account of some strange and gra- 
tuitous crotchet of his brain, respecting some unimaginable 
offence on the part of Lamb or of himself— (for in these 
cases it was impossible to tell which) — the letter instantly 
brought them together again, and there was no' afier-di- 
visioQ of their fiiendship till Hazlitt's death, fifteen years 
afterwards. 

The other proof I would offer of the natural sympathy 
between Lamb and Hazlitt, of which 1 have spoken, is to 
be found in the fact, that of all the associates of his early 
days — indeed of his whole literary and social life, except 
myself— the only one who followed hyn to his grave was 
Charles Lamb. ■ The faults of Hazlitt were faults which 
hurt himself alone, and which were moreover, inextricably 
linked with the finer qualities of his nature. And thoionly 
one of those faults which brought upon him the obloquy 
to wbieh the peace and comfort of his life were sacrificed. 
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* was the result nf a virtue which nine-tenths of the worW 
(his maligners included) have the wit to divest themselves 
of;— what he thoii^ht^nd felt about other peopl^ whether 
V friends or foes, that he spoke or wrote-^-rocklew of the 
consequences to himself, and sparing himself as little as 
.he spared any one else. Moreover, if a man smote him on 
one cheef , he did not meekly turn the other and crave for 
that the same procefis ; nor could he ever persuade himself 
to carry away the affront quietly, merely because it might 
consist with his worldly interest to do so. If he was hated 
and feared* more than any other living man, it was because 
he paw deeper tliaq any other man into the legitimate objects 
of hatred, and wa^, by habit as well temper, not amenable 
to thogcronvenient restraints and mental reservations which 
custom has imgnsed in order to guard against the social 
consequences of such untoward discoveries. lago says it 
was the virtue of the Venetian dames of his day, ** not to 
leave undone, but to keep unknown.’* It was Hazlitt’s 
virtue— or vice if you please — not merely “to spy into 
^’abuses” (for that we can all of us do), but to feel a sort of 
moral necessity to drag them into the light when he had 
found them. He could not conceal or palliate a single fault 
or weakness of his own. Wa« it likely, then, that he would 
be at the trouble of throwing a vuil over those of other 
people— eipceial I v when the only passion of his soul was 
a love of the truth? 

Qharl^ Lamb knew and appreciated these qualities of 
Hazlitt's mind more truly and entirely than any one else, 
because he found the types of them in his own ; the only 
but single difference being, that he (Lamb), while he saw 
the truth as related to the character of others with as 
clear a vision ^s Hazlitt did. was, by the ineffable gentle- 
ness and moral sweetness of his nature, not merely deter- 
cd from exposing it to lhase who might h.nve overlooked 
it, but impelled to transform and translate it into symbols 
as its most striking opposite ; — like the “ sweet Ophelia,” 
he “ turned to favour and to prettiness” all the moral 
evil and deformity that presented itself to his observation. 
He could not or would not see ugliness any where, un- 
less .IS a spot upon the face of beauty ; but beauty he 
could see everywhere, and no where shining so bri * ’ 
as in the midst of ugliness.^ilfom. Chron, March 2. 

A MOUSE SUCKLED BY k CAT. — A cat belonging i*ol 
Mr. Smith, the respectable bailiff and agent of the Ear 
of Liican» at Laleham, is in the constant hahit of taking 
her place on the rug before the parlour fire. Siie had been 
deprived of all her litter of kittens but one, and her milk 
probably incommoded her. I mention tliis, in order to 
account in some degree for the following circumstance : — 
One evening as the family were seated round the fire, they 
observed a mouse make its way from the cupboard which 
was near the fireplace, and lay itself down on the sto- 
mach of the cat, as a kitten would do when she is going to 
Buck. Surprised at what they saw, and afraid of disturb- 
ing the mouse, which appeared to be full grown, they did 
not immediately ascertain whether it was in the act of 
sucking or not. After remaining with the cat a consi- 
derable length of time, it returned to the cupboard. These 
visits were repeated on several other occasions, and were 
witnessed by many persons. The cat not only appeared 
to expect the mouse, but uttered that sort of greeting purr 
which the animal is so well known to make use of when 
she is visited by her kitten. The mouse had every ap- 
pearance of being in the act ofsucking the act ; but such 
was its vigilance, that it retreated as soon as a hand was 
put out to take it up. When the cat, after being absent, 
returnedato the room, her greeting call was made, and the 
mouse came to hen The attachment which existed 
between these two incongruous animals could not be 
mistaken, and it lasted some time. The fate of the mouse, 
like that of most pets, was a melancholy one. During 
the absence of its nurse, a strange cat came into the room. 
The poor mouse, mistaking her foi iti old friend and pro- 
tectress, ran out to meet her, and was immediately seized 
and slain before it could be rescued from her clutches. 
The grief of the fpiter-mother was extreme. On return- 
ing to the parlour, isbe made her usual Call, but no mouse 
came to meet her. She was restless^ and uneasy, went 
mewing abouf t|||.bouse, and showi^ her. distress in the 
moitmariced gpnner. What rendered: the anecdote 1 
have been relatir^ the more extraordinarv, is the fact of 
the cat being an excellent mouser, and during the 
time she was showing so much fondness for the mouse she 
was preying upon others with the utmost avidity. She if 
still alive.-^Jssss’i GUaningt in Natural Hitiory, 


AUTHENTICATED NARRATIVE OF THE 
“ AUTHOR OF LACON.” 

V * hf^® l®*»y enoughf— my term of life 

!• fallen into ftie sear and yellow leaf: 

And that which should accompany old age— 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends— 

I must not look to have ; bat in their place 
Curses not loud bnt deep.*' 

A NARRATIVE of tile eccentficities, the follies, and even 
the crimes of the children of genius, never fail to awal&n 
curiosity, if not to excite interest and sympathy ; we love to 
throw our eyes on whatever be original in character, with- 
out inquiring whether or not it be attached to w name 
that presents any thing worthy of our admiration. The 
unfortunate notoriety acquired by the author of Lscon, 
may be ascribed as much, if not more, to circumstances 
unconnected with himself as to his own immediate ac- 
tions. Colton has left behind him “imperishable evi- 
dence* of a mind that might have purchased “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of men while the major part of 
his life presents little more than a history of a career, 
disastrous and deplorable in the extreme. 

His mysterious disappearance^ at the dark and dismal 
epoch of the Hertfort trials, naturally brought his name 
beforo the public eye, in conjunction with those of Hunt 
and Thurtell ; although it Is by no means difficult to 
imagine that a man of such habits would freq^uent the 
same places, and mix in «the same compr»:y with these 
men, and consequently become their repuiea associate. 
It is but justice, however, to state in this place, that the 
•author of Licon had nothing whatever to do in that in- 
human affair. 

Avarice, of all other of the human passions, seems to 
have been tli« “ predominating vice” of Colton ; and for 
which he was remarkable at a very early age ! While 
et a boy at school we can trace in him the elements of 
is succeeding life. To gratify this most untoward pro- 
peusity, it may be said of him, that “ he had lost the 
world, and was content to lose it.” 

No man was ever more generally known for the number 
and incongruity of his pursuits, or presents a stronger 
example of a mind at once sordid and sublime ! To a 
refined and accurate remembrance of ancient erudition, 
he joined a familiar and habitual knowledge of modern 
literature. His Lacon alone attests the depth and univer- 
sality of his powers, the strength of his arguments, and 
the classical parity of his style. Strange that a mind so 
bountifully stored should have branched out into such a 
compound of heterogeneous occupations. 

Colton had successfully passed through the tedious 
years allotted to the education of a “ foundation boy” at 
Eton, had obtained a fellowship at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, possessed one of the quarters of the New Church,® 
Tiverton, Devonshire, and ultimately became rector of 
Kgw; therefore, up to a certain period of his natural life 
he had received nothing but benefits at the hands of for- 
tune. The benignant star that presided over his destinies 
can hardly be said to have abandoned him ; and his un- 
toward disi-c)>utc and ultimate ruin and ^lecay were attri- 
butable to himself alone. For several years antecedent 
to his visit to America, his eccentric habits and appearance 
had procured for him an unfortunate notoriety. A pecu- 
liar propensity to vulgar gamblers and potliou^ politicians 
excluded him from that honourable rank in society to 
which he would have been entitled by his education and 
dearest connexions. The gaming tables of St. James’s 

* It was during his early residence on his living at Tiver- 
ton, and practice in tho church, that, among other ** whims 
and fancies'* that ever and anon filled his prolific brain, the 
strange and marvellous affair of the appearance of the 
** Sampford ghost'* occupied and amused him— for to him, 
indeed, the then terrified and wondering world of simpletons 
and blockheads owed all their superstitious (laughable) 
amazement I Colton was the constructor of that playful cob- 
web to catch flies I and it was not befine he was himself con- 
sulted as to the nature of the " gho^t"— ^Qnsaited in his sacred 
character as priest, and was heard by the present editor and 
proprietor of the Taunton Courier (who afterwards iuued a 
very clever pamphlet, which led to the diseoverp of the ** trou- 
blesome goblin of Samptbrd”), to remark that ** the ghost 
must certainly be no other than a very learned one, since it 
uttered, to the astonishment of the learned doctor, not only 
Latin, but Greek, and so on”— that the ** diabolical cheat'* 
was found out. In the forthcoming life of this remarkable 
man, wlilch will be edited by a literary gentleman of our 
acquaintance, hundreds of the most remarkable frets will be 
derailed with accuracy and truth* Mid which will not only 
amuse, but enliven tho world. 
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were his <}sily resort, and he was ever remarked for his 
desperate play and the lar<e amount of his stakes. 

We are able to give hut little account of him during his 
residence, of about two vears, in the United States, wlience 
he proceeded to Paris, the ** unsubstaotial and melancholy 
stage*' on which the closing scenes of his life were to be 
exhibited. On his arrival at the French capital we find 
him pursuing his adventurous speculations at the tables of 
rouge et nofV and Touktu^ and to all appearance he was 
provided with a considerable stock of cash . Success m ark- 
ed his course on most occasions. A house in the Palais 
Koyale paid him on one night four thousand pounds ; 
hence his appearance in the saloons excited considerable 
seusatior^ among the conductors of those eeiablishmcnts. 

Mr. Colton took the singular precaution of converting 
his cash into such a form, that whatever sum he might 
chance to possess could be carried round his waist in a 
silk handkerchief. Nothing was more gratifying to him 
than an opportunity of vaunting his system of play, and 
of exhibiting his enormous gains, which he frequently* 
cniinted over, with an air af triumph, in a public caf^. 
When, on the other hand, he had been got the better of, 
or in other words had — lost ! he threatened destrui'tion to 
the tables. He has often been heard to exclaim— Nemo 
me inpune lacessit — ** The money I have been robbed of 
by these fellows, they shall pay back with good interest." 

But whatever might have been the success of Mr. Col- 
ton on particular occasions, the result was miiformly and 
unhappily that he lost all Jiis gains, and was frequently 
reduced to a state bordering upon distress ! He now be- 
came more than ever negligent of his dress and person ; 
and has been constantly seen walking in the public pro- 
menades with all the appearances of extreme misery I It 
was about this period he formed an acquaintance with one 
Hamilton, who siibsequentlv became his confidant, and 
acted as his amanuensis. This man is reported to have 
been the prototype of the character of Logic, in the farce 
of Tom and Jerry.*' The expedients to which Mr. Col- 
ton was reduced to replenish his shattered finances rendeie 1 
Hamilton a valuable coadjutor. If an English peisonage 
of wealth arrived in Paris, Hamilton ivas despatched with 
a letter, enclosing adulatory verges, or it was accompanied 
by a copy of “Lacon," a work dear to Fame. Among 
those persons selected for this species of contribution were 
her Grace of St. Alban’s, the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Earl of Bridgewater, and Dr. Goodall, the early tutor 
of Mr. Colton. Hamilton’s address was generally suc- 
cessful, and he has been heard to say, that two hundred 
pounds were realized in this wav in the space of one year. 

We have alluded to these incidents from a desire of fur- 
nishing our readers with a correct statement of some of 
the leading features of the unfortunate deceased, while 
we feel both affectionately and ieIigiou*<ly disposed to 
throw a veil” over his errors. As sincere admiiers of 
genuine literary worth, happy had we been to have scat- 
tered garlands over the unforgotten tomb of genius, ra- 
ther than break the silence of its repose by the murmur 
of detraction, These considerations have also additional j 
weight with us, inasmuch as we know that, for some time | 
previously to the disastrous and unforeseen close of Mr. i 
Colton’s wayward and reckless life, his bodily sufferings j 
were almost intolerable, and life became a burthen, which 
he frequently expres^-d his intention of quitting. No one 
also felt more sensibly the accumulated horrors of an 
abandoned and isolated position, and a " clouded name.*' 
He has been known to be whole days in bed, drawing from 
the fruitful resources of his mind that shstraction and 
relief which he had sought in vain among his fellow-rnen ; 
his apartments, consisting of two dark and unwholesome 
looms in the Rue de Chartres, exhibited a striking pic- 
ture of neglect and wretchedness. It was in this pitiable 
state that he was sometimes discovered by persons who had 
known him in happier and intellectual days ; and it was 
only by some suen circumstance, that he would bo in- 
duced to rise from a state of miserable seclusion. In the 
moments of somal intercourse, his conversation afford^ a 
rich banquet of classic enjoyment ; on which occasions 
he would read portions of his own composition in MS. 
illustrating eacn passage with a piouancy and eloquence 
that gave proofs of an intellect replete with all the graces 
of literary refinement. 

Among his unpublished works, we remember to have 
seen several highly-wrought specimenvof brilliant thought 
and epigrammatic point, especially a translation into 
Latin hexameters of a portion of Gray's Elegy— and it is 
no exaggeration to aay. that this translation equalled, io 
many respects, the singular beauty of the original. 


Among those literary and other persons whom curitsoity 
or a " noble sentiment" had induced to visit him, was a 
Mr. C — , of London. This gentleman probably fell 
with Walker, that • • 

f 

“ The soul's diirk cottage, battered and dismayed. 

Receives new lights through chinks that time has made 

expressed a manly and laudable anxiety te see hiv change * 
hio mode of life ; and earnestly persuaded him to put on 
the new man," and also took much pains to rally in his 
dejected acquaintance the feeling of^ self-respect, a4i4 
bring him back to a sense of what he once had l^een, holdf<« 
ing out the generous hand of uiuliminished regard, anti 
administering to Mr. Colton's immediate necessity by 
occasional advances money. Tliese laudable and 
Christian intentions, however, were in vain, aritt the 
inmates of Meunice's hotel, where he most'freq^ueotly re- 
ceived Mr Colton, took alarm at the garb of mi,tery. even 
while thc:> were conscious that it was the covering of the 
" Author of Lacon ! " Mr. Colton briefly quitted Paris 
for Fontainblusu, at a time when the cholera was raging# 
in all its madness. With the design of avoiding the 
danger of that mysterious epidemic. He had, however, 
no sooner arrived at this destination than he fell into a 
state of excruciating pain from his old complaint ; and 
having taken the opinion of a medical practitioner, an 
operation was found unavoidable, and it wa.s consequent- 
1v agreed that it should take place the following mori^g. 

He spent the evening in his usual manner, convei^ng 
with perfect calmness. Before he retired to rest, however, 
he wrote for some time. About four o’clock the following 
ipoming, however, the report of a pistol was heard, 
which had been found in his apartment, and the unfortu- 
nate subject of this memoir was found— dead. ^ 

THE LAST WORDS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
LACON.* 

How long shall man’s imprisoned spirit groan 
'Twixt doubt of heaven and deep disgust of earth ? 

Where all worth knowing never can be known. 

And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth. 

Yntaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage. 

And all the »<poiis of time that load their shelves 
We do not quit, but change our joys in age — 

Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from our- 
selves. 

The drug, the cord, the steel, the flood, the flame. 

Turmoil of action, tedium of rest. 

And lust to change, though for the worst, proclaim 
How dull life's banquet is— how ill at ease the guest. 

Known were the ** bill of fare” before we taste. 

Who would not spurn the banquet and the board — 

Prefer til’ eternal, but ol)liviou.s fast 
'J'o life's frail 'fietted thread, and death’s suspended 
sword ? 

He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d, 

And he that braved the crater’s boiling bed — 

Did these a dearer, closer view command 
Of heaven or hell, we ask, than the blind herd they led I 

Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 
The night, her rich star-studded page to read — 

Could he point out 'midst all that brilliant throng. 

His fix’a and final home, fiom fleshly thraldom freed I 

Minds that have scann’d creation's domain. * 

And secrets solved, till then to sign's— seal'd, 

Whilst nature own’d their intellectual reign 
Extinct, have nothing known— or nothing have reveal’d. 

Paris, Dec. 2 ( 1 . Anno 1834 . 

• To the Editor, &c Hotel Meunice. 

Yod will herewith receive for publication, the memoraole 
*• last words” of the'^late Rev. C. C. Colton, who in his latter 
days of human misery and mental wretchedness, was abundant- 
ly cautious of his literary fame; invariably speaking of him- 
self in no other character — but as the Author of Lacon. All 
personal and literary friends here, obeyed his desire in tliat 
respect; and to this day they speak of our unfortunate and 
misguided countryman and ctdksumroa e scholar, as tlio 
Author of Lacon — only. I may, perhaps in this place, be 
permitted to remark, that the life, and dra/A of this unac-. 
countable person, forcibly reminds us of the almost certain fate ^ 
of distinguished abilities ; namely, that , • 

'* Superior wit to madness is allied/ I. H. U. 
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l)i9VQttring grave I we. might the lew deplore - . „ 

. The exiinguisbcd lifthtt tbet Hi thy ** darkness” dwell, 
Woiild'st thou, from that lost zodiac^ one restore, 

'J'hat might thetenilma solve, and Doubt, maxi's tyrant, 
quell. , 

• To live in darkness— in despair to— die — 

Is thisindeed die boon to mortals given ? 

Is there no port— no rock of refuge nigh ? — v 
^heie if— to those who fix their anchor hope in Heaven. 

Turn thei^ 0, man ! and cast all else aside ; 

Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above— 

Low at the **cios.s" bow down— in that confide, 
Tllkdoubt,be lost in faith, and btlss — secured in love. 


LITERARY OBITUARIES. 


' 1IIE Il£V. E. IRVINO. 

Mr. Irving, the famoua preacher, died at Glasgow on 
the Cth, aged 42. His literary productions consist of 
sermons, &c. In the pulpit, he was at time*, as powerful 
and eloquent as any man we ever heard ; though his 
strange dt^ctrines ultimately led to much controversy. 
He was curiously familiar with early Scots ball :ul lore ; 
an^ when unbent in private society, delighted in repeat- 
ing, or rather chanting, scraps of those national memorials 

niniARD MILLIKEN, ESQ. 

On the 6th in^itant, at his house in Grafton Street, 
Jlichard Mil liken. Esq., in his 51st year. A man more 
estimable in the relations of private life, or in his inter- 
course with his lellow-cifizens — a man more beloved by 
those who shared in bis friendship and acquaintance, and 
more sincerely regretted, never lived. As a father of a 
very numerous and interesting family— as the husband of 
an amiable and exemplary woman, there was no man 
more affectionate or more devoted ; ns a citizen of Dublin, 
engaged in a business which brought him into contact 
with tlie ge- try of the country, with literary men, and the 
learned professions, we are satisfied that few men wefe 
regal ded with greater respect, and had so many personal 
friends.— [We copy this tribute to an eminent booksej.ler 
and publisher from a Dublin journal : sincerely joining in 
the tribute of respect and regret whicii it pays to depaited 
worlh.-Ed. L. L. GO 

aSfl^ANPER CHALMERS, ESQ. 

We have ju.st read in the journals the death of this emi- 
nent author, at the age of 7d. His biographical and other 
works aie very voluminous and valuable ; for he devoted 
his long life indefatigably to literary pursuits. 


PRINCE nOARF, ESQ. 

At hit residence in Brighton, on Monday, the 22d of 
Deceniler. l^rince lioare, Esq. terminated this life, in 
the 60di yiitr of Ins age. In announcing his death our 
recollections are evil led back to the literary histoi 7 of the 
last Italfoenliiry, during which, either by his connexion 
With authors nr with ait«>its, or by his own nurrierou .9 pub- 
lications, his name cuntiriualiy occurs to our memory and 
respect. He was Vuin at Bath, in 1755, and ia his 
father s stu<lio be In g in his caiecr as an artist ; thence he 
came to London as a pupil of the Royal Academy, and 
Afterwards cuntiuu^i Ins education by visiting Koine (1776), 
And had inhere as fellow-students Fu«eli, Northcote, and 
other painters who bficaine celebrated. On returning, in 
1780, to England, he devoted Imnself fora while to the 
practice of his profession ill Londi.n ; but ill health com- 
pelled him to relipquisli the ans.in which lie would other- 
wise probably hiVe it'Cii to cmiiiem e. On the recovery 
of bwhialth by the fine climate of Lisbon, he directed 
his talents to dramatic composition, and with such success, 
especially in small attcrpieceSi that many of them still 
retain their origiu^l popuiariiy. The faiccn of No Sotig 
«o Supper, The Priu, My Grandmotiiiir, Lock and Key. 
Three and the Veuee^ &.c. &c., from* theii simple ana 
natural hi^our^ have secured a constant repetition on 
the Mr^ Hoare produced many nematic pieces 

wliic8r^w#e never printed ; but the more successful of 
some or the comedies and operas were published at the 
time. ' The effects of his early education, and the natural 
refi&tineat and delicacy of his taste could not be overlaid 


by this Exercise of his talents for the stage ; and the pub- 
licaiion of pte Aftitt, in 1809<-a periodical work, in which 
be was assisted by many eminent painters and authors— 
as well as his Epoch tf the Fine Arts,” 1813, and other 
similar productions, sneW' that his nature possessed all 
the finest sensibilities, as well as the broad apprehensions 
of comic and humorous incident ; indeed, that tone of 
delicate and moral sentiment seems to have b^n the 
essence of his character, for in his last publication, the 
Life of GranviUe Sharpe, he has manifested a gravity 
and seiiousnere of feelioft which has made the wtrk 
not only a display of his friend's character, but of his 
own. Mr. P. Uoare’s last publication was a brief Essay, 
published not long since by the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture (in the formation of which Society he had greatly 
assisted), on the moral power of Shakespeare's dramas. 
With this elegant and thoughtful paper he closed his 
literary career ; establishing, by arguments and facts, the 
indispensable union of moral truths with dramatic and all 
literary excellence. 

With these various intellectual endowments, it is unne- 
cessary to say that Mr, Hoare was benevolent and cha- 
ritable in his life ; and the sincerity, integrity, and kind- 
ness, of his character, and the mild and gentle beauty in 
his manners, gained him the respect and delight of that 
refined and enlightened class of society among which he 
w'as 80 well and extensively known.— Lom. Lit, Gaz. 
December 1834. 

CAWNPORE LITERARY OMNIPUS. 

* At the earnest recommendation of numerous friends to 
literature, who have expressed a wish that at so largo a 
Station as Cawnpore there should be some Literary Peri- 
odical AIc‘‘‘5rs. Oreenway and Co. have the pleasure to 
announce that TJie Cawnpore Literary Omnibus, a half- 
monthly Journal, will be published by them, at the 
Cawnpore Press, on the Ist July 1835. 

* This Journal will comprise communications on Politi- 
cal, Military, Civil, Nautical and Sporting rnatters, and 
its pages will be open to free and temperate discussion on 
all subjects of general or local interest, whilst it must be 
understood at thi^ame time that uothiug of a scurrilous 
nature can find a’place therein. 

* In soliciting a fair proportion of patronage, Messrs. 
Green way and Co. beg to assure the public that nothing 
will be wanting in the editorial or typographical depart- 
ments to render The Cawnpore Literary Omnilms in every 
way well worthy of tlieir support. 

' Several Correspondents of established talents have 
already kindly come forward with promises to lend their 
aid, and exert their utmost, to forward the interests of 
The OmniLus ; and although there are at present no less 
than four Moi'ussil Newsp'^ers, yet the one in question, 
being founded on quite a dinerent 6aris, cannot possibly 
clash with any of them. *' 

' For further particulars the Public are requested to 
look at the first No, of this Journal, which will be issued 
from the Press in a shape somewhat resembling that of 
* The Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

* It would be idle for the Proprietors and Publishers to 
throw out anticipations regarding the Calcutta Literary 
Omnibus whicli cannot be realized, but they do not hesi- 
tate to state that it will be equal, if not superior, to any 
other Mofussil Journal, and will embrace sufficient ma- 
ter to suit the taste of all classes. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

2 Rupees per Month —or 10 Rupees per Annum, if paid 
in advance.’ 

THE WORST. — Once on a time it happened that a poor 
wiaht married a shrew, who led him a piteous life ; she 
fell ill, the doctor was called in, and the anxious, affec- 
tionate husband inquired of him how his dear spouse was ? 
Galen shook his head, and told him to prepare for the 
worst. “ What,*' said he, “ is she likelyl^o get over it !*' 

A SPARK STRUCK. — Who IS that gentleman walking 
with Miss Flint I” said a wag to his companion, as they 
sauntered along Prince-street. ** Oht” replied the other, 
*' that is a spark which she has struck.” 

A BIT.—** Your horse has a tremendous long bit,” said 
a friend to Theodore Hook. ** Yes,” said he, *' it is a bit 
too long.” 

— B ' ■'■■■ — — ■ !¥■ 

Primtbo and Published by M. Crow, at tub Ihdian 
pRist, No. 14, Esplanam Row, Calcvtza. 
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. Original Articles. 

TWfNING ON DISEASES OF BENGAL. 

Tike second edition of Mr. Twining*s work on the 

climate and seasons of Bengal, and the more im-- 

portant diseases of the country. 

The announcement of a second edition of any 
Medical work published in this country is so rare 
an occurrence, that the circumstance itself would 
attract attention, even were the objects of the pub- 
lication now alluded to of less importance to the 
community at large. 

It has been ascertained that a second edition is 
not required in more than one work in nineteen of 
all those that are pnblisfied Sven in England. This 
will afford some indication of the value which has 
by common consent been affixed to this work, which 
now comes before the ])ublic in 2 vols. 8vo. con- 
taining nearly a thousand pages, and from being 
closely printed in smaller type than the first edition, 
must contain nearly double the matter that was in 
the original work. When that appeared it was very 
cordially hailed bv the different reviewers in this 
country, as a work of sterling value, and though in 
many of its minor details somewhat defective and 
imperfect, it was considered at that time as the best 
copy from the great book of nature which had ever 
appeared on the diseases of Bengal. 

The present edition is not only a more business- 
like production as far as relates to the mechanical 
part of the work, but is more complete in all its 
details. The appearance of the two volumes now 
before the public is a proof of the necessity that 
there was for such a work, and that it has been 
considered a useful accession to the few compre- 
hensive and useful practical treatises which have 
been published on the diseases of India. There 
are several new chapters in this edition, new and 
important matter has also been introduced into 
each chapter, and every part of the work appears 
to be much cort-ected and improved not only as 
regards the more strictly professional parts of the 
work, but in those not less essential particulars 
which cannot fail to render the clinical illustrations 
more acceptable to the general reader. 

The unafiected strain of courtesy evinced by the 
author to his professional brethren, U highly com- 
mendable. The names of many highly talented 
individuals, belonging to the Medical service of the 
three Presidencies, are mentioned in different parts 
of the work, to the accuracy and importance of the 
Medical doctrines contained in which, the several 
distinguished Physicians who are named, afford 
their testimony. The author says, ^ I have freely 
availed myself of the valuable suggestions and 
friendly criticism of many of the most distinguish, 
ed of my professional brethren, whose* aid has been 
duly acknowledged in the course of this work.” 
This remark shews the high degree of mutual con- 
fidence and cordiality which has existed between 
the parties, in the prosecution of the most inter- 
esting objects of science, and it is hi^y creditable 


to all concerned. The Author passes a»high en-* 
comium on the professional aenyireroents of the 
Medical men now sent out in tlie service of the 
Company; it is a tfuly honorable testimonAl in 
their favor, seeing that they have *to pass their 
noviciate of 100 days on their first arrival in India, 
at the General Hospital, and must of course be in 
daily communication with the author in the warde^ 
of the Hospital and at the bed side of the patients. 

The commencement of the work is devoted to 
the climate and seasons of this country, and to the 
consideration of their influence on the European 
constitution. Much as we often suffertfrom the 
heat in Bengal, we should hardly have supposed 
that the mean annual temperature, is here 30'^de- 
grees of Fahrenheit above the average atmospheric 
temperature of Great Britain ; but such appears to 
be the case from the data brought forward by the 
author, several meteorological references are intro- 
duced, among which we may particularly notice 
two charts of great interest, one of which shows at 
a glance, the highest and lowest point reached by 
the Mercury in the thermometer, for every day in 
the year ; and the other chart indicates the mean 
monthly range of the thermometer for every hour 
during the day and night throughout the year. 
The latter it appears is taken from a most interest- 
ing little periodical that was edited by the late 
Captain Herbert, ” The Gleanings in Science,” 
wmeh was not at that time patronised by the pub- 
lic in any degree commensurate with its merits. 

The author then enters on a Quyideration of the 
influence of the climate of Indifl^K the European 
constitution, first in reference to its immediate or 
early effects on Europeans recently arrived, next 
on the more remote changes which are produced 
by a prolonged residence in the counlrv ; and then 
he notices the effects of the climate on the European 
race born and reared in India. These are most 
interesting subjects, not only to the European 
residents in India; but to the philanthropist and 
the statesman in Europe. 

The author notices the effect of this climate on 
the constitution of European females, not only in 
the introductory chapter, hut in several other parts 
of the work ; and particularly under the head of 
congestive fevers, there are some remarks of a high- 
ly important practical application, which aj^pear to 
be original, and the result of careful induction anff 
long experience in this climate ; «for the details wo 
must refer to the work itself. 

The influence of the climate of India, on the 
constitution of children born of Eitfopean parents, 
in this country, is noticed briefly, but with an em- 
phasis and tenderness which shews how deeply the 
author has reflected on these subjects and how 
much he has devoted himself to the study of every 
thing which inffuences health, or contributes to the 
production of disease in India. These and similar 
topics will give the work an interest to every Euro- 
ean family in this country, and nfnder it in the 
ighest degree valuable to the practitioner on his 
first anival from Europe^ and during his noviciate 
in India. 
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* Kef^anlinj^ the eiiects of the climate of the Hill 
station®, the Author observes, that “ temperature 
^ flfcreji'^es acroniinS; to the elevation, ii^a ratio 
^which may be taken at one decree for every 300 
/eet of ascent ; but in the climate of hill stations, 
various (ftlier conditions of the atmosphere besides 
coolness must have lui influence on health. Amonff 
thede may be eniunerated diminished atmospheric 
pressure, jind a more rarified state of the air, and 
in consequence ^ of this decrease of density, its 
capacity for caloric is increased in the more elevat- 
ed regions.'*, “ Experience hfls shewn that the 
elevated re^idns now alluded to, are productive 
of va«»t advantages in completing the recovery of 
those who have been much reduced by fever, dy- 
sentery or other acute diseases, soon after their 
arrival in India, but before their constitutions have 
hciiii much impaired by long residence in this 
climate ; ])rovided they are not sutfering from any 
tendency to disease of the liver or lungs.** 

Howevsr be .speaks with snrne reserve as to the 
benefit of reporting to the IIill stations in some 
diseases, and 5state.s that there are others in which 
injury is almost always found to bo ])roduced by 
a residtiuce “at the Sanitaria at the variou-i Moun- 
tain stations** and he. concludes by saying that 
estiin.itivm hi which the several hill stations 
ough^ to he h-'l.l, as favorable rcjidcnces for Eu- 
r.)j».’d.us in good health, or for the chihlren of Eu- 
ropedus bora in tiiis coimtry, and wlio-e constitu- 
tions are iiniiiip;iired, may admit of a consideration 
somewhat nitire juvora’d- than that which is justly 
a'tached ti. tiie climate of the same places us a re- 
source for :he. eradication of di'^eas .'* 

The gradual and prolonged influence of this 
climate on the Europ ean race, is stroiv^ly impress- 
ed onus by the follow ing query, “ I)^k\s the 3d 
generation of the Eurojieau race exist in India, 
the individuals being of jmre European descent, 
and having beea inborn and reared in this coun- 
try?** 

This query leads to inferences which appear not 
to have attracted the author's notice and considera- 
tion, or perhaps he may have been unwilling to 
digress or to enter on the discussion of subjects 
not directly connected with the ])rofessional charac- 
ter of his work. It is evident that if the descend- 
ants of the utiinixed European race cannot exist 
in this country, the question of the colonization of 
India is idle. Some peculiar elfects of the climate of 
Ceylon on the African race are described, which 
a.re the more re.narkahle, as the descendants of 
Africans in the Mauritius and in Bourbon are 
known to he flourishing, and increasing in nuin- 
bers, even while they were in a state of slavery. 
Towards the conclusion of the work the author re- 
fers in strongest terms to the influence of par- 
ticular localities inciodifying the character of fevers, 
and in causing tliose diseases, of the most malig- 
nant forms. The medical topography of almost 
every part of tkl count' y is now' suflicieiilly known, 
and the attention of Government ought to be espU 
cially., directed to this subject. There are some 
stations which are known to be so uiihcaliliy that 
at particular seasons they do not admit of the resi* 
dence of Europeans without tiie greatest hazard of 
destruction, and there are other stations which are 
at all times so unhealthy, that both ^^atives and 
Europeans when are sent to those places are almo.st 
ahvays found to sink under the malignant e fleets of 
th 9 . Jungle or remittent fever, the varjous inodifl- 
catious of which'are pointed out with great preci- 


sion by the author. These deadly stations ought 
assuredly never to be occupied except under the 
greatest emergencies, and then only during the 
period that may be indispensible. 

Many parts of Bengal are of this description, 
and some stations at the Bombay Presidency are 
named, “The Jungly and hilly districts’* of the 
Banglana country between Candeish and Surat, as 
well as the pass of Sundwa “ the forest of Nowa- 
poor a*' • 

The means of preserving health in this country 
arc next discussed, and the author seems not much 
inclined to interfere with the habits and mbdes of 
living of the seasoned old Indian, w'ho has been 
1.) or 20 years inured lo the climate, and finds that 
he can drink his bottle or two of claret every day, 
and alway.s enjoy good health without deviating 
much from hearty English habits of eating and 
drinking. But as a general rule for the preserva- 
tion of health in India, he directs new comers “ to 
keep the mind tranquil but occupied, and the body 
cool ; to avoid exposure to the sun, and to guard 
against the effects of sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture.” 

Europeans who on lirst •arrival in <bis country 
find their hands usii ally hot and dry, ought to pay 
especial attention to their manner of living, and to 
lake great care to avoid all the ordinary causes 
of disease. “ This may seem too trivial a circum- 
stance to deserve particular notice, but it is worthy 
of remark that a ji^rmanent dry heat of the hamls, 
in newly arrived Europeans, generally indicates a 
proneness to some visceral disease which would 
aiford reason for believing that such persons would 
not endure a residence in this climate.** 

The alliiHioiis to the eflect of mind on the bodily 
health, and in the production of disease, as well as 
ill modifying the agency of medicines, are fre- 
quently to be met with in the course of this work, 
and these observation.s shew how carefully the 
author has weighed every circumstance which 
could modify the course of disease, or affect the 
human constitution. 

The influence of affliction and anxiety of mind, 
whether the result of the loss of relatives and friends 
who were dear, or arising from reverses of fortune, 
Tiiust have been very often noticed by the author 
during the late commercial disa.stcrs of this place. 
During siicli times how pre-eminently valirable is 
the care of the discriminating physician who knows 
how to speak peace to the troublefi spirit, at the 
same time that he prescribes for the bodily infirmi- 
ty. The late Dr. Babington used often to say that 
there were few severe gales of wind which did 
not send him several city merchants, who were 
deeply interested in shipping, and whose feet and 
ancles were liable t% become oedemaCous, at the 
same time that tiiey suffered from a total arrest of 
digestion, in consequence of anxiety of mind. 

It would he difficult in this place to introduce 
any account of the chapter relating to particular 
diseases, tUat portion of the work may be safely 
left to the judgment of the profession, whose deci- 
sion was so highly favorable on the appearance of 
the first edition. The whole is written in that 
plain and unaflPected style that we may say of it 
as the Editor of the London Monthly Repository 
said of Soiithwood Smith's treati.se on fever. “ It 
will be found perfectly intelligible to the general 
reader/* There are very few persons in India, 
who would not find the benefit of possessing this 
work, which so plainly points out the nature of 
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many of the most dangerous diseases, and the diet 
as well as medical treatment that is requisite to be 
followed, that they will be able to avoia doinir that 
which is injurious, and in many cases to cure 
themselves if taken ill at places where a medical 
man cannot be at once resorted to. 

Throughout the work a steady quakerish so- 
briety prevails, with evidence of great care in the 
collection and arrangement of highly valuable ma- 
terials; and a sort of mathematical precision in 
tracing out and establishing by the most minute 
investigation, the nature and seat of those organic 
chants which are connected with the correct treat- 
ment of disease; in this respect the author has 
been singularly successful, and his vievvs of the 
nature and treatment of particular stages of dis- 
ease, are in many respects both novel and interest- 
ing. His researches have undoubtedly thrown 
new light on many professional subjects of high 
iTni)ortance, and have been the means of improve- 
ment in the treatment of some of the most fatal 
diseases which occur in the country* 

The author’s views of the nature of the dilTerent 
descriptions of fever, and especially in what he 
terms the remittent (or jangle) fever, are in the 
highest degree intsrestiifg. succinct, and precise. 
The sentiments of a Foreign Review, on the 
merits of the fir^t edition of this work, are thus 
expressed. Mr. 'JVining is evidently a close 
and accurate observer of facts, and a bold but at 
the same time extremely judicious practitioner; 
he is seldom led astray by the theoretical notions 
of preceding writers hoWsever eminent, hut has 
derived his opinions mainly from liis own diligent 
observations of the ])henomcna of the disease, for 
the prosecution of which his opportunities appear 
to have been most ample.” 

A note contains an allusion to correspondence 
with Monsieur Jacquemont, and e\diibits the frugal 
mode of living followed by that lamented natural- 
ist ; as it does not appear that Monsieur J cor- 
responded with anv other phy.sician in Calcutta it 
is probable that the reference to his supply of me- 
dicines and medical instruction alludes to Mr. 
Twining, when he says, “une petite boite qui 
renferme les remedcs a opposer a une attaque, avec 
une exccllentc instnicMon, un petit traite sur leur 
usage qui volut bien fairs pour inoi, le Medicin le 
plus habile de Calcutta.” Vide Jacquemont s let- 
ters, Paris Edition, Vol 2. , . u 

One remarlfable feature of this work is the ab- 
sence of any sort of theory, or ingenious spe- 
culation; the investigations seem to embrace that 
portion of each of the prevailing doctrines or the 
different schools, which affords the most ample elu- 
cidation of the subject ; these volumes bear marks 
of many years of increasing toil, and contain con- 
clusions which could only be arriveii atby the most 
tedious course of Pathological enquiry, still there 
is nothing in any part of the work w’hich u sur- 
prising, or to which the reader is not himself Jed, 
by the consideration of the facts adduced. In this 
respect the Author’s career in the prosecution of 
researches telative to Medical Science has very 
much resembled that of the late Dr. Baillie who 
first published in the periodicals various reports on 
Medical subjects, which appeared to hiin likely to 
be useful ; then a volume was offered to the public, 
on that particular branch of the profession m which 
he took the most interest. After that a 2d edition of 
the same work in two volumes appeared, «nd they 
were acknowledged to be very superior in the value 


and importance of their contents, to their prototype, 
— and lastly, when Dr. Baillie died, there was that 
left to the profession and to th® world, which made 
it remembered that Baillie had lifed. The infer-, 
ence would be a high compliment, hut there can 
be little doubt that society will ultimately apply it 
to our author. • * 


VERB.AL CIUTICISM. . 

** The* wiroli dn-rN vryjpe that b-iy'd thi» whi’iporiii »• wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke Ihe vacantnuiniV'* 

To f '> Editor of the Colrvtfn Lftprnrjf Crtzeffe. 

Sin, — W'* live among hlup-sfurhin^s and Tit hoot htum, 
and are .surrounded Wy ^ wtse wien*’ on nil sidt^, 
which, considering we are in the “ East,'^ is nothing 
strange. 

At a Ten-Partv the nfhnr oi-enin'T the nhove lines were 
quoted from rSidtNiniMi’s hfan'irnl Pi)t*in, ne»ierte(l 

Villni*e.'* .nnd in Ih*- course of ronver*>'ntIon the esnression 
a “ tidCfio* tftftqhy* rnnsed .som” ili'«rns‘«irin, ns the 
correctness! of those terrn*=, in ’ivli’n-h all were not iinnni- 
moiis Such nntliorities ns at Ivind, were referp'd 

to : hilt in none could we find tlie woid roi'nnf apfdleil to 
a tnuqh. The onposile term to vacan^'ti appears to he 
fulness, and if the former can he properly used in refer- 
ence to a Ifviqh whv not the latter‘s vet no anlhorilj 
can adduced for the ezpre.ssion a full Imtgh ! 

Pio7zi.the intimite friend and companion of Johnson, 
and wliose cdelrrated work on Rritish Svnononiv, Hie 
great Lexicographer is siir)po.sed to have revised, classed 
the following words together, 

** V AC \ NT, empty, unfilled, void, Hionohtless • 
^butshe applies none of then to ttio won! r.Aijuii. 

An ohjert On which the mind is engaged, inav he tfoiti 
of snffi'dent interest to exeiie lin'»hter: or the rniiid 
Itself iii.iv he too r? rcr/ftf, admitting that there Is snfTirient 
interest in the object, fo perceive if— or, there rnnv he 
no interest whatever in Ihe object, yet from Ihe fhouyht* 
less'tpss or varnney of the mind, while, engaged on it, 
a smile or t'f'tqh is excited hot In all these three pro- 
po>ilir)ns, or in nnv other tliat may he suggested, it will 
he found, tint, it is the mind, or the nhject on which it 
is eiigigf d, that is varnnt, and not the Lvrnfl. 

A loiul laugh, a //“rtr/y lingli, and vnigariv. a horse* 
laugh, arecommoii expressions and of daily omirrence ; 
hut Mr, Krlitnr, we submit to your judgment whether lb* 
expression a ‘"vvrvNT i.aitoit” is rorrect We have 
hitherto sent many knotty pointa of a like nature from 
our little circle, which von have kindivand ably decided 
to our general s;vti*>faetion, as the pages of your iustrnc- 
tive Literary Journal for the past two vears will shov^% 
and we hope you will further oblige ua on the preaenl 
occasion. 

Your ohdt. servants, 

Tirhoot, Is/ June 1335. * Two Subsoribbus. 

a 

Noth dv the Editor. — Gol'l=?m th appears to vis to 
have used the worJo'icant witti ppfeci propri.‘tv. Among 
its nieinin.'.s, as civen hv Johns ni, aie f.es—untncunber* 
ed -fjetm: at leiiure. Crahh in Ins BRoiiuniryof Syno- 
nymes ni iVes it sometimes m idle. Our eorrespon- 
dr*nts are iiiistaVen in applvin^ th^ e»nthf;t vi 'ftnt to iha 
if is the vacant mind iliat Ciold^mitii speaks of, ao 
in-Uoated by the loud laugh. 


THEATRICALS — Mrs. Black is to have her he- 
nefitina few days. The piecea fixed on are the 
Vampire and Is he Jealous. In biistling and act- 
ing parts this actress is very succeaaful. We 
hope that she will have a good house. ^ 
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, ' ELECTIONEERING SKETCH. 

{Extract from a letter qf an old Indian lately return- 
^ edtp England.) 

f - - 

Jan. 7th . — Oxford is the scene of an active con* 
test; \v% have Jthree candidates in the field. Mr. 
Hn;(hes is a Reformer and has been returned two 
dr three times. Mr. Stonor is a Cathol^c, an Ultra- 
Reformer. Mr. f Donald Maclean is a Conserva- 
tive. Th& first is a well meaning person who does 
not mind a little inconsistency and sometimes votes 
againat his party ; he is a man property not con- 
nectea with VJxford, living in the Isle of Wight : — 
the second advocates civil and religious liberty to 
their widest extent, though the Pope might dis- 
avow such doctrine ; he has an estate in the coun- 
ty of Oxford : — the third is a barrister and a man 
of talent, but has no connection vrith the place 
beyond having studied at college ; he is on the 
right side, but is obliged so far to sacrifice to the 
mob as to profess himself the supporter of rational 
reform. *lt is altogether gross humbug! The 
candidates were proposed yesterday and after their 
nomination, paraded the town in a most theatrical 
style. Each candidate had some twenty or thirty 
banners and flags, of blue, red, and yellow silk, 
with such inscriptions as “ Hughes and Reform,'* 
— Stonor and the people,” — “ Maclean and inde- 
pendance one of Mr. Stonor’a flags had a very 
significant motto, ‘‘Sincerity and Liberality.” Next 
marched in three or four long lines, a band of cla- 
rionets, horns, trumpets and trombones, making a 
glorious discord : then came the candidate, his 
friends, seven or eight abreast, locked arm in 
arm. Messrs. Stonor and Maclean had prodigious 
tails on, several hundred of retinue : Mr. Hughe# 
had also a considerable following. Maclean’s 
train was, generally, a very decently dressed onti. 
Stonor’s consisted mostly of a very motley mob, 
in which a few respectable persons were lost 
amongst smock frocks, dirty shirts and aprons, 
unwashed and unshaven 4aces, a low and ragged 
gang. I have had visits from all the candidates, 
and have met Mr. Maclean in company: he of 
course has my vote and has such support as the 
university can give; but that is not much, as the 
colleges have no votes and their influence is cau- 
tiously exerted, as there is a great jealousy of their 
interposition amongst the bakers, butchers, linen- 
drapers, stable keepers, ale-house landlords, et id 
genus omne who form the respectable constituency 
of Oxford. Mr. Maclean has all the householders 
of consideration on his side, and a majority of the 
creditable tradesmen; but it is doubtful if the 
numbers are with him. The representation note 
is not that of property or intelligence, but of capita, 
and of course the renters of houses to the extent of 
£10 are the most lyimerous part of the population 
of towns. That such people, utterly ignorant of, 
and incapable of understanding, the nature of the 
function which Jhey exercise, or the fitness of the 
candidate whom“ they support, — having nothing at 
stake, easily excited to outrage, constitutionally 
rude, ill brought up, many of them degraded by 
habitual drunkenness, — should have the casting 
voice in the election of a House of (Commons, is a 
most lamentable novelty in the history of England. 
Formerly, the mob was before the hustings ; it is 
now within theif ; indeed, from all accounts, it is 
within ” the great council of the natioib’’ for eye 
witnesses have described to me scenes of uproar 
and* riot there, that would have disgraced the 


stalls of Covent Garden. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at: a man of lofty and honourable feelings 
cannot canvass such electors as must now be cajol- 
ed into bis interest. To me it is marvellous how 
such men as our' present candidates can have 
submitted to the base and dirty adulation and 
mean infliction of insult, which I have seen them 
undergo : the very idea of going, cap in hand, to 
a coarse, drunken, ferocious ten pound elector, is 
quite enough to disgust any man of the least sefi- 
sibility and spirit. What is the consequence 
Men of high character must withdraw from such 
popular representation, and the Commons will be 
composed of unprincipled democrats, ready to sa- 
crifice every thing to their low ambition; or of 
equally unprincipled men of no party, who can 
make their feelings subservient to their interests; 
of men who have little object in being returned to 
parliament, except to avoid payment of their debts. 
I was a friend to the principle of the Reform Bill, 
to the abolition of close boroughs and the exten- 
sion of representation to such large towns as were 
unrepresented ; but the d ’tails of the Bill, the 
inordinate extension of the elective franchise, and 
its communication to thousands wholly unfit for it, 
are of a most mischievous tendency, ana will se- 
cure for Lord Grey and that gifted silly-man Lord 
Brougham the execration of future historians. It 
is only to be hoped that, in this respect, the work- 
ing of the Bill will be found so inconvenient, even 
to those for whose profit it was devised, that the mea- 
sure will be modified sooner or later, and the scale 
of property conferring a vote be raised. As to the 
purification of elections which was expected from 
the new bill, the effect, as any rational being might 
have anticipated, is exactly the reverse. Money is 
of more importance now than ever, as the majority 
of voters are still more ready than ever to he brib- 
ed: a sovereign and a shilling will now buy a 
vote. Here is a passage of politics for you ; but 
1 will not waste more words on the subject, except 
to say that I know not whether I feel most con- 
tempt, or disgust, for the boasted representative 
of this degenerating country. 

Jan. loth. — Mr. Maclean has, I hear, been duly 
returned. 

[We give ihis sketch from a Tory pen because the writer is 
a mail of talent and was well'known in Calcutta, and because 
it may be intere.sting to our readers to hoar the opinions ot a 
Tory at such a time as tliis when the greater part of tho civi- 
lized world is under the influence of what are termed (whether 
justly or otherwise) " liberal and enlightened views.”]— 

LIVES OF THE PORTS. 


We copy the following from the announcement 
by Allan Cunningham of his intended work, ” the 
Lives of the Briti. h Poets, from Chaucer to Co- 
leridge.” 

** Each volume is to be illimlrated with four or five finely 
engraved heads of popular poets, after the most authentic 
pictures ; to be published periodically, and is to equal in 
external elegance the late beautiful editions of Byroo, 
Scott, Crabbe, and Hums. 

For Ibis work the author ha.s bwn long Collecting ma- 
terials. Our poetical biography i.s incomplete; the va- 
luable biographies of Johnson came down but to the days 
of Gray and (Rollins, and reach no farther back than 
Cowley. We want Chaucer, Jackville, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and Jonson, among the elder chiefs of song, and 
Goldsmith, Chatterton, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Crabbe 
and Coleridge, among the masters of later times. The 
biographies of Johnson will be included, with notes and 
additions, and it is proposed to admit King James, Gawin 
Douglas, Dunbar, Henrysouo, and Lyndsay, into that, 
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darf: period in southern sonir, which nearly extends from 
Chaucer to Spenser, and thus render the history of our 
poetic literature com plete. 

A work of this character and extent requires much 
study and research. 'I’lie author will endeavour to make 
it acceptable to the public bv simplicity of narration, a 
style calm and cleai, and ciiticisni fou’n'lrd in Nature. 
He is promised aid from several eminent individuals : and, 
as ho experienced in his Life of Burns, and l.ivea of the 
Biitish Painters and Soul p'ors, much unlookod-for kind- 
nass from stran^eis as well as fnen Is, he Impes t'lat.similar 
sources of intelligence will be opened to liim for the p e- 
sent undertaking, and tint letters an I anecdotes, and the 
sayings, of the Sons of Songs, with v.hfitevcr throws 
light on their ways of and modes of study, will bo 
submitted to his coii'^ideration hy all who feel an interest 
in the History of Poetic Genius. 

If this work be carefully and ably rxerntcrl, (and 
we expect every thinff that is favorable to its success 
from Allan Cunninf(hain), it will be a very valuable 
addition to the literature of the country. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton are undoubtedly 
the four frreatest names in Enj^lish ])()etrv, and it is 
lamentable that in a work entitled the Jacps of the 
Poets, only the last of these names should have 
found a place; though such writers as Smith, Sprat 
Pomfret and others of a^siiralar character arc im- 
mortalized in the stalely prose of Johnson. 


CHOWRrXGHKK THEATRE. 

Home’s well known tracfody of Douglas, went olT 
very heavily on Wednesday last, ft was far 
more soporific than pathetic. Whelher this effect 
was most to l>e attributed to the jjlav or lo tlie per- 
formers it is perhaps difficult to sav. hut it is pretty 
certain that some portion of tlie lilame must attach 
to both. The tragedy is not without a certain dcirrcc 
of merit, and actors of ])ower initrht turn this to 
some account. It is said that durino; its first re- 
presentation at Edinbiirj/h, a youncf North Briton 
stood up in the pit and exclaiiiicd with an air of 
triumph, “Well, lads, what think yc o* Wully 
Shakespeare now?” liavid Home ;^nve it the ])re- 
ference lo the Merope of Matlei, and to that of 
Voltaire. Thomgh the critic i?i the Ediul>nri(h 
pit was not a very impartial or a very judicious 
jud^c, and thoii.i(h Hume ivas not the best critic 
upon poetry that the world has yet seen (witness 
his critique on Shakespeare, who according;' to him 
is deficient in harmony, and displavs a “ total ig- 
norance of all theatrical art and conduct,**) there 
must be some merit in the work or it would not 
have met the applause and jiopularity by which ils 
first appearance was attended. Tho character of 
younjj Norvul is highly attractive, and the language 
and versification are smooth and souiiilitig. Gray 
said that there wjis one scene in this iday, so 
masterly, that it struck him hiinrl to all the defects 
in the world. He alluded to that in which Lady 
Randolph examines the jewels taken from a peasant 
and discovers hy their aid that her sou, siijiposeil to 
be dead, is yet alive. The scene is certainly a pleasing 
one, but wcire inclined to think that Gray’s lovo of 
formal verse led him to exaggerate a little the in- 
trinsic merit even of this part of the play. His high 
opinion of Mason’s tragedic.s show^ how his ad- 
miration of art could make him sometimes over- 
look the want of nature. The truth is, at least so 
it ajipears to^ls, that the chief merit of the tragedy 
of Douglas is the happiness of its subject, «(especi- 
ally for Scottish readers) the correct hut unvaried 


melody of the verse and the popular common- 
places with which it abounds.* 

Mrs. Francis in the character of Wy Randolph, 
bad a vtfi-y hard task to e.xecuJe in tfe delivery of the i 
long, dull, explanatory speeches at the commence- 
merit of the play, and we cannot say that she made* 
tis forget its difficulty. Nothing \ould be more 
(lull and wearisome. She succeeded much bettef . 
as the part improved, and became more ani- 
mated and natural. Lord Randolph uas j^rsonated 
by one of our ablest amateurs, wh 4 ) however is far 
more successful ii^ comic than in tragic parts. 
There is a mannerism in his style and»a\ljicknesa. 
and indistinctness in his voice that mar his better 
qualitie*-’ ‘ 'I the tragic line. If it were not for his 
talent and animation these defects would he far 
more seriously felt hy the audience than they gene-^ 
rally are. Still they are defects which lie might 
easily overcome, if we couhl only persuade him that 
they really exist, and we have rio reason to antici- 
pate any obstinate incredulity on his part, llis 
acting in comic parts i.s almost faultiest It is 
easy, animated, and iudicious. 

(jlenalcon, by the I'arreii of onr '?t:ige, was a^ai- 
lure ui>on the whole, owing lo errors of emphads. 
Several passages that should have been given with 
a firm hut not boisterous voice and a (lelilicrale 
and continuous harmony, were broken into ahni[)t 
! divisions hy suiidcn «larts and clianges that 
■ had no legitimate connection with the senti- 
j incuts to be expressed. His soliloquy in the 
' tliird scene of the first act was delivered in a 
way which would lead those unacquainted with 
flic play to imagine that he wislicil to he overluard 
hy jicople a mile off’ Men do not soliloquize in a 
toice like lliat of Domo'.thenes when he rccilcd 
I on the sea-sliorc, aod was (leteriniiu'il to licar the 
s(^md of his own voice above the lliinider of the 
waves. AVc lament IheKc errors in an actor who is 
capable of arriving at excellence, if he will only 
attend to the advice of Hamlet, and in the loi- 
rcnl, tempest, and whuiwind of his ])as aon beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness. His 
best scene is that in xvhich, I igo-Ilkc, he stirs 
up the jealousy of Lord Randolph. Tiierc were 
two or three really admirable pulnts in tliis pait 
of his performance. 

Mrs. Leach’s Corral was delightful. She looked 
and sjmke the part as well as a little woman could 
do. Her delivery of the celebrated speech, “ My 
name is Norval,” was diar-te and coriect, w'ith the 
exception of her threatening movement when she 
alliuicd to the “trembling coward that forsook his 
master.” 'I'his is a mere parenthesis, and should 
be expressed with calm contempt. 

The personation of Old Norvnl tliough not with- 
out faults, w'as a creditable performance. 

'I’he house, we were sorry to notice, 
thinly attended in the ho.x-div4sion, Imt the pit 
W'as crowded, as it generally is at iragic representa- 
tions. A novelty occurred in that jiart of the hou.se. 

The dance of Madame Nouveau was encored by 
one parly and negatived hy another, with a vio- 
lence that reminded us of tlic parties in a London 
theatre. The Noes had it. — Ed. Cal. Lit. Gaz. 

• livery one hA.s huarJ of the illibeiMl truatm«:nt wiiich the 
author experienced fio.u the ri^hte us -overmuch hi» 

cuuiiti'vmi It. lie WHS e\}K*lh*d the K.irk for wriciin^ the tra> • 
gedy of DuuKhis, biif received a peii'iion trom tiie Kiiik of 
Kn^l.’uid as a setoll'ui;aii).st the perspcutiou Ilf met with in 
hiS own country. Pi ihaps tins added the popn'ianty of 
Uoui^luH. Ha.aB wrote four or live oUtei tra^Kedies now uttar- 
ly foTaOtten, which that his iutriusic iuerit as aa authMA' 

wax ui>t of the lu^fhcst order. ^ • 
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DENVIL AND A^ANDENFIOEF. 

Pre^^ olmattcryast wenk obliged u3 to defer our notice 
of Messrs. Dcnvil and Vundenhoff in tbe characters of 
■Othello and logo. We should be most i;l:id lb give a more 
fayoiirablo report jftf ^he whole perrf)rm.iin'e than truth 
will perniil iis. We w.ilrht-d if with our licst attention, 
notwithstanding Ihe annoyance and interruption ocea- 
stoned by a set of (ihoplc who applauded .Mr. VandenholF 
before and after ho spoke, and \vlin|,heti.ivi:<l too eleaily 
the pufposH hn which they oanie, liy hi^sieg Mr. Denvd 
a.s soon as he inSde his appearance, flm good seri'-e and 
and good feuding, however, of the rest of the iiudieure soon 
repressed the unfair viilgatitv, and ohlii'ed tlie parlies to 
pay the line of silence for permi^iion to leiiew the lease of 
then’ r seats. We do not, for a moineiit, imagine th.it Mr. 
Vaiulenhofl’ would lend him->eil to such a proceeding ; or 
that, could he have known the intention bcfondianil, lie 
would not have done Ins utuio^t to cumnleract it -hut liis 
friends (if such inischiof-making noodh .s can he called 
friends) were mo^.t injudiriju.s. M'e have before saul, 
that thcie iti, to our thinking, more proniHc aliont <Mr. 
J)eiivil than about any other actor naw on tlie London 
atagel lly this, \vc must he undcrstooil us excepting Mr. 
Macreiidy. Jjiil we have also said, that he rnu.st throw 
himself, heart and soul. inUi his profession, and look upon 
his work as only beginning — not as accomplished. After 
seeking his (Jtliello, our opinion rein lining nn.iltcrcd, that 
lie has the means within his own control, of h dding a fiist 
rank in tiagcily to his own profit, and to his puldic’s sa- 
tisfaction ; hut, if we were to .say that lie turnc,| ilio>c 
means to the best account on INfond.iy, ue should sjiy 
that which is untiue. M e have been tohl that he ha 1 not 
played the p.art for eight yi-.irs — that he had not sufficient 
notice— .ind that he had only one rehears, d. All this •v.as 
unfortunate for him, and ’ioine of it was unjust t»'‘rh:ips on 
the part of the rnnnageTnont ; but these are niatteis which 
concern the parties bidiind the curtain, and for which no 
ullovvance cun be made, when once an a'*tor is heforo it.* 
Mr. Deiivil began the part well, and the celebrated 
speech, beginning, ^ 

Mo.st pott'iit, grave, and reverend Signori, 
was better, f.ir better, ilclivered by him than by any actoi 
wc ever heard, Mr. Kean not excepted. 

Othello, as oiir readers know, tako'* an rirly oppoilii- 
iiity of apologizing foi being wholly unaccustomed to 
public speaking," by saying, 

Rude .uii I in npc'^oh, 

And little hles.,ed willi the M*t phra,e fit p^ue. 

And yet it has been the custom with actoi s to c.vcrt their 
oratorial powers to the iiluuist in this and to ile- 

■ liver it with their most '-tiidied enipli.t>iH ;md best disi re- 
tion. Mr. Oeiivil gave it exactly as sucli a m.iii aj? Othello 
would have done, and as Shak-jpearc, no ilouht, intended 
it to be given ; - there was no studied lougliness, nor w;us 
there, on the other hand, any attempt at display beyond 
tlio natui a 1 oloiiuencc of a heart big with the iustice of its 
caufic. He left the words to in.ike their own way with his 
hearers, and thus produced the greatest effect with ; he 
least effort. Had he gone on as well a.s ho began, nu 
would have reiniuncd number one on the list of Otheilos 
— but after this his performance was uncqu.il. It was 
good, very good at times, hui tlieie were occasional pauses 
whii-h, fear, could not be accounted for in any other 
way than Py supposing, that he was what is theatrically 
termed “fishing for the woids. Bad as thisisinany 
part, in such a one as Othello it is iin pardonable; and, 
although from the causes we have before alluded to, the 
blame may properly belong to oihcis, the actor must beai 
it. Mr, Denvil received quite applause enough from the 
audience to boar us out, supposing that we chose to pa.ss 
over his imperfections; but he has so nearly all the 
requisites for a great actor, that wc shall not suffer him to 
throw away his chance for want of a bttb* tapping on the 
knuckles, )u(il f6 rouse him 'when wc see him going to 
sleep. A few remarks upon Mr. V’^andenhoff generally, 
will suffice to convince those of his friends v ho have occa- 
sionally written to^inquire why we did not mure fiequently 
notice his ijerformances, that our motives for silence have 
been kind. Upon his return, after some vears ofaUence, 
to tbp London stage, we cheerfully, so far as our voice 
went, raised it to bespeak attentiou for him, and to depre- 


cate his former failure in first tragedy being remembered 
to his prejudice. We so*)ii, however, became convinced, 
that he was not even so good an actor as lie used to be 
years ago ; arul, as wc could not in conscience say of him 
that wiiicl\ would did iiis cause, we kept silence, and left 
him to the remainder of the press, which has commented 
on his exertions with the utmost good-humour, aud given 
liirii at all Limes the very outside credit ho could expect. 
It does not follow that we h.ive not watched him in the 
round of ch.iracters he hashecn playing, because We havo 
w'lUtcn on them. In point of f.ict, we have attended to 
him, and wc now feci hound to say, that, in our opinioif, 
he IS by no means qualified to represent the leaduig parts 
in tragedy, nor can we name one to offer as au exception ; 
belt remembered, liowcvci, that this is Iml an opiriimi. It 
IS rather a ^w^;eplng one ceit.uniy, but it is at least a con- 
si leiitious one ; and wo have wailed until now' to give it, 
in this general way, in preference to iiidietiug upon our- 
selves the di^aglecal)le task of finding fault, time atter 
time, with a giiiilleman who is doing, at. all events, his 
lu st to entertain others, and to benefit himself. Ilis per- 
formance ol /ago IS, certainlv, to our ihinkwig, the worst 
thing he ha.s done. In all his other parts Uiere have been, 
heie and theie, sorncllimg like redeemim* touches ; hut, 
il wc know any tiling of JSliakspeaie, liis Jago was one 
solid blunder. It has been the fashion to make Rodcr ‘i"o 
more of a vulgar booby than a silly gentleman,’ and Mr. 
AVehster played it in the piecise m ’*iiit*r whicli has been 
p.i-sc'd from one to another for the Iasi Iv'euty-five years, 
a. id provoked the usual me*Tiin»nt in the i: ’'al places: 
hut the bursts —the mars ot laughter were he. for the 
fii.sl time, and wc must hope, “ for this niglit only," with 
lo,fo. Instead of the smiling fii nd in human shape that 
we aic wont to look for. Mi. Vaudenhoft’ made him the 
iiicrnot dog alive- a &oi‘t of fellow who would sit down 
willi hiN boon companions, sing a rnaiiiig song -tos> off 
hi- gl,is-,--and then ri-iiig— ruhhing his lunds, and slap- 
ping Ins thigh, say, “ Now, lads, let's go ami have some 
fun with old biackey’" AVhy, if Mr. Denvil had coinniit- 
ted Ins murders in the same spiiit, and tuiried the jealou-i 
and revengeful Othello into a “ happy t.iwney ni.mr,’’ the 
tragedy would have bi‘en too broadly ludicrous to sit 
thioiigli. Alllioiigh we ik ol these luattors jokingly, it 
is our duty to fell ;Mi. Vamlenlioff seriously, that, in our 
jiidgiimnt, so tar iVoiii g<‘lling into the inairow of the great 
pait lie und^Tiook to lepicsent, lie never .so much as 
punctured llie skin of it -iimi that, should hepl.iy it again, 
he will do vvell l'» lenienih i, a- Mr. llazlitt says, tlial 
“ lago’b gaiety, surh as iL /s, .\ii-cs froiu the. success of 
hi< tieaeheiy ; liis jruM*, limn the loi lure he lia- inflicteil 
upon others.” 

A new liallet followed, whicli ho need not say anything 
about, for tlic Jancci- kicked il to the aiidienee, and after 
about two niglil‘-, the audience kicked it back. -Atfwmjcum, 

6 Uix. 18114 . 


THE PRINCESS; OR. THE BEGUINE. 

By Lrly Morfran. 3 Luh. l.ondoa : Bcntlei/, 

AVilhqut qu<>stion Lady Moigaii is one (fi the most read- 
able ollivin*; waters. It is in vain that political crities 
say she iscaielessnnd flippant— walks too high-kilted at 
tinic.s, like the hcioine of the old song; loves too much 
the society ol landless princesses, and countesses with 
three tails ; lards her robust English with oilv Italian and 
vinous French; and that, upon occasion, she' huddles her 
incidents too thick together, and compels us to jump to the 
conciu.sion of her stf y, as her countryman leapt Newry 
canal— after siwon miles of a rare. All this mav be true 
yet, ill .spite of It, we read on, and cannot lay down her 
book ; nay, wc sire troubled in our dreams with her liii- 
roerous or sad imaginings, and, wakening earlier than 
usual, return to her volumes. What is all this hut an 
illustration of what Goldsmith said “ that a book might 
be delightful with fifty faults, or iinrcadiJile without a 
single absurdity '{” 1 ii the works of Lady Alorgan, and in 
none more so than in the one before us, there is life, and 
feeling, and humour, and riaivet6 in every page. *Her 
heroes and herovves are creatures of flesh and bhlod, copi- 
ed from life and not from books ; they talk politics upon 
occasion, it is true, and occasionally not a little nonsense • 
nor are they at all averse to scandal — yet tliay never cease 
to interest us— such is her natural ca-ie of expression, and 
such her*comniand of character. Her chief sin is that of 
— to coin a word — forcignizing our language : she cannot 
pay a compliment without putting it in French ; nor can 
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a thrush sing, or a lark rail down from the cloud, without 
her quoting Italian tu show that they did so in a natural 
wav. Of this hlie '•ecms to have no wish to be cured ; yet 
it is a (lise«’rso— and, throngh her oxaniplc, pet haps, a 
spieailing one. Now to the work before u^. 

* The Miiiices'' i** a novel of polilu'j., prej-rhinp, painting, 
high life ami low lifi*, wuh an agreeable seasoning of 
<‘Ott;ric scandal. VVe see bv sundry inysrcriou-^ hints in 
the newspapers, that some of the scenes are pmnted from 
real life ; that one or uioie of the devout dowageis and 
lively counti*'>t''> are copies from cutain hlgh-t'rcd oiigi- 
iilHs,— 'Oiiy, that the licioinc hersell is a splendid persona- 
tion of a well- known foreign princess, whov beauty .uid 
talents lately indiM'iK'ed the London world of la'.hion. 
Such nft move witii in th.it''huimed ciicle o .ly an.iisethein- 
selvcs bv comparing the hkcncsa*s; for oursclvi -, we 
care little whethci the cluiMcti-is he real or imaginary, 
providing lliey ar^j irm* to the times ami to human natnic, 
and we think they are Iv tli. 1 lie leading events ol the 
htoiy oi cui in the )ear iHTj, and llie sclmi** is laid in Lon- 
ilon and in Jlelgium. 'I hongh domc'^tie life, English arnl 
foicign, is the fiubjea laid out foi the pencil, the arti*.t 
has iiitioduced upon her rauv.LS matters public and poli- 
tical, and, ill one or two places, her nairalive I*' over- 
buillujncd with tiuse details. ]^y many —those who do 
not altugcthcr love lanly Morgan— this work will be le- 
gaided as an Httempt toc-xall the Ibdaiaiis in the scale of 
nations, to write tlitm uj) Into a peopliMif heioic heling 
ami high genius. With hoi, indeed, they arc 
Too WHe, till) good, too brav»’,^ou Mi'ie.. 
and she seems iiev<.r so linjipv or so much at homo as 
when she is haudhiig -omo iJelgian up to lame who had 
painted a picinrc, wriltea a pamplilet, oi snapped a pistol 
during thu>»c bright d.iys on which they recovered their 
frceJoin.-- Ulh'va'uin, i)iT. 20 , 1834 . 

SKETCH OF OK. (HIANMVfL 

Dr. Chaniiipg is n'lt yet an old m in — bi.t for inany years 
he has been coiHulored by himself, at ile.ith’s dooi. It was 
to hi-^ hoaicrs as i' ev' ry .‘ermoii mu'd 1 chis |a-,t. fli.s inmd, 
liowevci, is in full vg 'ur, and hi^ nntin- s, und even his 
eloquct'ce, 111 this hjehle an*! d>iny istatc, b’lnillie an iin- 
climinishiid cnthiisiasin, Jn I'fson, Uc is siniulaily ••'mall, 
and of the ‘-lightest pos'.ible iraiic; M-»*n in the slrtiel, 
wrappi'd in a cloak, and covered with a chiiical hat, he 
looks achildiii the habditm ms ot a man. ( NVe wcfcsiiuck, 
by the way, wlien in Kditibuigh. with h:s lescmhUnce to 
Jeffrey, though a nmeh smallet man even than the critic 
of the Etliitburirh Ihview.) In iiivatc convoi>aiion, he 
M’cnis dependent, ailectionate ; his Miice is qneiiiluus and 
low; Ills step ami manner inaiked witli didiilily; and if 
you fliil not "tuilv clo-ely his head and eye, yon would 
never imagine yoiirsidf in the presence of a man in whom 
there live'd asiiark of energy. He creeps ii]) the pulpit- 
Mairs with a leehlene'**. almost paint ul — while the con- 
gregation is iinsiicd in anxious and biea thiols sympathy — 
Milks exhausted into the corner, and uses at last to gi\e 
out the psilni, pale, and appaiently uiieq'Ml to the scrviee. 
A dead silence follows ilio first sound ot Ins voice; — and 
they may well ILlen — for never woie poets w'onl.s ruail 
with such cadences ot music. A prayet iol lows— low', 
hrief, reverential, and whollv f'ec from the inelevapcc and 
farniliaiitv common in exiempoie addie'^ses to the Deity. 
Another psalm follows — read, peihnps, more distinctly, and 
with less tremulous do hiliiy than the first —and, as the echo 
ot the oigaii dies in the arches of the i(‘ol, he lises for 
Ins sermon. Ills cloak lias been thrown aside, and he 
stands belore his .audience ilie slightest di.ipeiy of a huinan 
frame that >»’ 0 iild serve to keep liis soul upon the earth. 
Across his forehead stieains a .single lock of soft brown 
hair,eOTitrasied strongly with ilr. tianspareiil whiteness ; his 
thin and hollow Ibatures are calm and merely intelIrctnaJ 
in their pain woi ii lines ; and his eye, plowing with the 
unnatiiial brightne.ss of sickness, large, lambent and clear, 
beams with i inexpressible benignity. His voice, the mo-.t 
musical to winch it has ever been our lot to Ibten, is first 
heard calm and deliberate, and is not much varied till he 
has laid down the premises of his discou^e. Ten minutes 
have elapsed— and you have forgotten the man in the 
interest he has awakened by his truth-like and lucid state- 
ment ot his theme. Ho is less a preacher to the hundreds 
about yon, than an intelligent friend making a communi- 
cation of personal interest tu yourself. Vour mind is 
wholly his own. At tins point, the strange and peculiar 
cadences of hU voice begin to strengthen and change : his 


sentences are more varied— from the biief and impicssive 
antithesb to the eloquent appeal, rolling ouwaid with 
prngrecsivn pathos and energy ; and hia tones, .which you 
had ihoiudit so silvery sweet, fill a«d kuther pow(M'. and 
spoin illimitiiblc in compass alid expres.don. J^iiasive,# 
and almost niotion)e>(. till now. his sli.ght frame seems to 
dilate— his countenance kindles— his lip seems burnitiij^ 
with eariicstne<».s. and when his thin arnwis stretdiicd forth, 
willi its waited hand, .it tiie tliriiling riisis of his nppeal, 
lie seems tranffoimed to a piopliet — in-finet with supei* 
natuial rcvebiinm. lie gm-a on, and hi* dbcour-ii* is fiiM of 
suiprisc to the niMid .ind to tlm ear. Conclnaioiis spiing 
suddenlv, and ycl witii irreslstd)!#' logic^tiom the coirmion- 
est piomi-ci: and liis enunri.ation, to which wc ag.iin 
recur, ainl which i ; a . •aried in its stop^, and as curious in 
Its oap.ibilitii'N .In an oig.in, chani^es from^llthos to com- 
mand— liom j.iliiMiPS to inip.ivi-ioned fervour — from the 
in«v,t nif . rtd and lingering music to the most rapid and 
.accni'i'ii.aiing eiitliiiMasm —with a wondrous fiicilitv, which 
sceriis the i. iiciliale anil burning overflow of inspiiation. 
llncesN«* — ind disippcnis — and there is no sIt in ihfk 
congregation. He i n- *‘irst to break Ids own spell; he 
ha- l iven out tlic eorn luding b^mn ot the serviee before 
siiiiiid is he.ird Irorn the entranced and brcitbless multitude 
b fore him I — Alhrnu inn. 


i^TKAM. ^ 

thf Quai Li'i 1]! li^vieu's vnlirp of J\fr. Uiirncs*s 
rran*lt> into Hokhnra. 

In con-ideni)g Mr. ronolly' • book in oiir last Number 
we had occ asion to Touch on a aubjert, whieli iMr. liurnes 
tre.its ot at some length ; but in tiiiili, we Ij.ive found 
little to add to ub.it w * .s.iid some >c.iim .igo when levmw- 
imr jMeyendo ill's mis ion lo r»okhara. \\ a still, m .slioit, 
coiisidci the iu< a •»! a llussian inx.ision of India a 
meio hugbeai. Sl'glit, bowevei, as our appieheiiMoi.s am 
of any .innovm’e liom Kusmu, if would be quilo as well 
lh.at we slioidd nb-t.'»iM fVnm tr/up/iu/?- lu.f jo make siieli 
an .ittijiupt. Wo legaid w'tli no .s.iiisj.ieiiou tlh‘ llioinjii- 
Icss ai.il nneallcd foi reeominondalion of a f'omimlfte of 
ithe lloU'C 01 I'oJiiiuous to F-pend 2O,t)M0/. on .an exp.jn- 
ijieiit to open a ( omiMiinieation between Jndi.a a ml Eng- 
land, by meaici of steam boats on tlui Luplii.ite«. The 
s-^heine is inipru tc’alilfj, foi the Iowlm- p.nt ol liiu liver 
oveidov.s the H it l.'inds at one season of the yeai , when nil 
i?are< of the channel uie lost — I'li'l at another .season the 
mimcious lockv ledges, nearly approaching each other 
fioiii the siiles, f.lork up the stieam, atnl ale left .ilmost 
diy ; while, moieover, the tnaniii'liiig Arabs that mical if>, 
IrankiS, never have l>een, and profsibly never will be, 
hroiiglit into snbjeetion. 1 he suggeNtion is uncalled for, 
as there is an excellent, easy, and expulinoiis route from 
India to Sii' Z alrcad> piaelically pro’. ed "tliongh some 
little iinpediment m.iy exi-l tor three or four inonlliN in ihu 
year ; and it !■» ihouglitle^s, beemi-e it is sbovving an easy 
way for UiisMa, who hold- po-s.NC.s-.ion of the .suurces of the 
Enpliraies. .and of the riobb, loie^l-. in the noigliboniliooJ 
of Mount d auiUf, lo forw.ird any niimher of troops and 
supplnsat the i.nqs-i McU’on on i.ifts to the Persian Gulf 
— nude .so mneli the easi -r by our intended impioveinents 
of tin: nave^aiKui. Nay, v\e. have been kind cnoie^h to 
hint that a dock-y.ud .i.icht conviniunlly bo estabh.shed 
bv UuNsia nt Hn or I'l ; but then, to be sure, .sonic 
wiscacie v ho was exan.ined before the committee, talked 
ol oiu naval sujieiioiiTy in the PerMan Gulf, always 
ready to eountciaet any injurv that might aii&c Jiom such 
a measure ! Ir miglit aol, perhaps, be qiiiie '^o conveni- 
ent, in a hiianci.il point of view, to keep up a^arge per- 
inanent Hout in the Petsian Gi.lf^Lho most uiihealtliy 
station on the globe— at an cnoimous expense, for m.iny 
yc.irs, meiely to wat li the opeialioiis of the Russians 
Uassoiah is within a tlionsjud niiies ol the Indus. Jie- 
siJes, it would coininaiul .ill Fin.-tcrn Persu ; and it is, 
moreover, the opinion of tho-e whose opinion is entitled lo 
res|)ect, that, if Ruf Sia should ever think of making an 
attack on our Indian possessions, it will he through Per- 
sia, where we have allowed her influence become para- 
mount. 1'his is tim route by which western India waa 
once conquered; and it is &iippo.>ed that Bonaparte, in 
imitation ol Axauder,wouid have taken that route, had 
not his Egyptian conquest been wrested from him. Wq 
do not think ir worth while, however, tA go at length into 
the question. The Euphrates scheme will soon turn 
out a bubble — and in these day.s of expeiimental niillions. 
twenty thousand pounds may be considered as a tiifll. 
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\Vi*(:auTio( pdit with Mr. Burnes without agaia ex- 
ouv Ini'll sense of th'{ abilities which he has dis- 
jjlaycd in action— and, notwithstanding some defects of 
plan and ariangeaientt ns a vivid and powerful describer 
or iMtmal sitnes Snd huftian manners. Many ytsarsirivc 
pushed since the Bogiish library has been enriched with a 
book of travels in value at all comparable with his. He is 
‘evidentlyaa inan«of strong and masculine talents, high 
spirit, and cleg'll ni taste — and we expect, if the affairs of 
our Indian empire are .il lowed to go on in Anything like 
a proper manner, yi have future occasions for noticing the 
exertion.s o/ one wno appears, in every re.spect, well quali- 
fied to tread in the steps oi our Malcolms and Elphiu- 
•lones. * 


Tilt BAD BOILED POTATO. 

The following version of an old story appears in the 
gravels of Mirza Ite^a Modeeii : — I’licic is another .stoiy 
of an adventure happciiing to a poor iliglilandcr, fiom 
not being well acquainted with the Kngliih language, 
lie came up to Ijondoii, and was greatly distressed tor 
want of victuals. One day in the bizar, seeing a person 
with a friendly ex[ rcs:>ioti of countenance, he “stated to 
him his Itmentable case. 'I'he tiian asked him why he 
did nol go to the shop ui a peniiy-cooV, where it is usual 
foi fboor people to gd food. It is lure nece.ssary to state, 
that in the.se shops poor p^-ople giving a couple of pice 
get a piece of biea.i, a pin non ot meal, aud a half seer 
of beer oi b.iiley waiei ; ^'<is kind of shop U called a 
penny-cook’s. The Jighl.iudai lorgetting the name of 
penny -cook, fiocn h ignorance ol the language, thought 
it was peniii/ cut, and going nulher on, he asked wlieic the 
penny cut shop was. A man who u he addre-ised thought 
that he wanted to get e.tlier ins hair cut ni to he shaved 
and pointed out a barbel's shop. The ilighl.inder going 
to the shop, knoi'kcil at tlio door, and was admitted by 
the barber, who seated Inin on a chair, 'fhe tonsor then 
filled a ewer niih hoi Avatcr, jml a lump of .soap in it 
and making a lather, placeil it on the table before the 
Highlander, and went up staiis lor hn> razois and other 
shaving app.iratus. 'I'lic Iliglilandcr, taking the soaj^ 
suds waU‘r for bioth, legan to dunk it, anil swallowed 
three mouthfuls; and mistaking the lump of soap ior^a 
potato, an I being e.Ycoedingly hungry, he chewed and 
eat it. Upon the barber’s coming downstairs, and seeing 
what had happened, he was petrified with astonisiiincnt. 
The Higldander taking two pice trom lii.s pocket, laid 
them on the table, saying, “ 1 am nnuh obliged to you, 
the broth was very good, but the potato was not sufii- 
ciciitly boded. 


•SriiiBE, THE French Diiamatic Auiiioh. — Theie is per- 
haps no author, whose pen has been more pi olific than that 
of Mr. Scribe. During his theatiical career, he has written 
no less than 2U() dramatic pieces, many of which have been 
tran^slated into almost all the European languages, and 
played at every theatre in Europe. The yearly sum to 
which he is entitled, as droits d'autenr, for liberty to re- 
present his pieces, is about 100, OOU francs, and it is calcu- 
lated, that he has receiveil during the la*^t twenty-two 
years, the enormous sum of 2,663,000 fiancs. tieis^^aid 
to be immensely rich, and has a very beautiful country 
house in the environs of Pans. 

ConRFCTiNO THE piiLSs. — The publishers of the French 
* Dictionary of French Dictionaries’ have adopted a plan 
somewhattsimilar to that followed by the Sleplien.ses and 
Elzivirs. The proof" sheets of the work will be open to 
general examination foi seven days previously to the ope- 
ration of ])ullirig off the copies ; and a premium of ^ 
cents (5d.) is offered for every typographical error which 
may be detected. Twenty errors discovered in one or 
more numbers of the work will entitle the discoverer to a 
gratuitous copy of the whole Dictionary.— .TAe Printing 

Labour. — Theriis no labour more destructive to health 
than that of literature ; and in no species of 

mental a»pliciM||ir«r even of manual, employment is the 
wear and tear of body so early and so sever rly felt. The 
readers of those lii^ht article.s which appear to cost so little 
labour in the various publications of thed^y» are little 
aware Jiow many constitutious are broken down in the 
servigo of their literary biste. 


LYRICAL COMPOSITIONS SELECTED FROM 
THE ITALIAN POETS; WITH TRANSLA- 
TIONS. 


By Jamrs Giassford^ Esq. l2mo. pp.388. Edinburgh^ 1834, 
A, and C. Black ; Londotif Longman and Co. 

We arc much charmed with this volume, which not only 
rcvive.s in full fresh ne.ss a thousand beauties with which 
our memory is dimlv (or somewhat more clearly) familiar, 
but bungs us acqiiriinted with a thousand other beauties, 
not unfit to be the companions of the former, but whi(*li 
had hitherto escaped our intimacy. From the glorious 
garden of Italian poetiy Mr, Gl'assford has gatliered a 
wieatli of iiiimoital flowers; and, what is still* higher 
praist*, he has transported them into our climate, and 
caused them to bloom on English ground with all the 
sweetness and lustre of their original growth. 

7’he lovers of song have much rca.son to be gratified 
with thi.s offering ; and we cannot do better than compose 
a bouquet from it to shew them what it is like, without 
impeding them by preface or commentary. In so doing 
we shall avoid culling from the most celebrated names, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and MetasUsio; aud select still 
Hbm celebrated bards, but bjrds less known to the English 
reader. 

We b«gin with a sombre but touching sonnet ; a retros- 
pect of life, by Sanazzaro (born 1 1 »8. 

“ Alas ’ when 1 behold thL empty show 

Of life, and think hd.v sdon it shall havt fled — 
When 1 con.sider how the honoured head 
Is deadly .struck by di‘ath's mysterious blow — 

My heart i> wasted like the melting snow, 

And hope, that coin foi ter, is nearly dead ; 

Seeing lhe«5e wings liave been so long outspread, 
And yet so s)uggi:»h is my flight and low. 

But if 1 tliLMeforc should com plain and weep. 

If chide with love, or foi tune, or the fair, 

No cau.se I have ; invseif mu-t bear it all. 

Who, like a man mid tiitius lulled to sleep, 

IViih deatli beside me, feed on empty air, 

Nor think how soon this mouldering garh must fall.” 

In the two following our readers will recognise some 
exquisite tlioughts on sleep, which have often been repeat- 
ed by our greatest native poets. Tlie first isbyO. della 
Casa (born LTO), and the last by J. MarmiUd, about the 
same period. 

sleep, O peaceful son af the moi'if, still, 

And shadowy night ! O comfoit of the mind 
That siiffeis, sweet oblivion where to find 
Repose and iiiteival of human ill ! 

Help thou a heart that languUlio.s, nor will 
'Ta'rc rest ; tho-je wcac and weary linabs unbind, 
And, hovering on thy gloomy pinions kind. 

Brood o’er me, and with b.ihny slumlwrs fill. 

W here is the coy and darkling silence fled ? 

And where the dreams which in thy quiet train 
With light and timorous step were often led i 
AI'as ' in vain I call thee, and in vain 
Sigh for the dusk and dewy time, p bed 
Replete with thorn ! O nights of grief and pain !” 

" Beneath the high and gilded canopy 
•Cares liover still and boding fc.ar.s molest, 

Our pe ICC and hope distuibing, while in quest 
Of joys ill At ever as we follow fly. 

Sweet sleep have they on homely bed who lie. 

And rudely sheltered sink of fearless rest ; 

Not those by wiiom the yielding down is prost, 

Who court rich trappings of the Tyrian dye. 

O, then, desist, nor e'en In thought a.spire, 

But turn thy wonted steps another way, 

To tread the envied thresholds of the proud. 

Here is not peace, if rightly you inquire ; 

But, whether looks or words the mind betray. 

Are secret grudges or upbraidings I014I. 

A neat little fable by A. Bertola may here diversify our 
selection. 

* Yours is, indeed, a happy lot. 

To live beheath a shelter such as mine 
Thus spoke a lofty spreading pine 
To a pomegranate growing near the spot: 

* When over head the bellowing storm you hear, 
Trpst to my sure defence, and banish fear.' 

* I own,* the shrub replies,—' I own all this ; 

But, if we count both what I get and miss. 
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More harm by you than Rood is done ; 

You ward the storm, and intercept the sun.’ 

Such is at times the proud protector's aid, 

Who seems to help, hut keeps you in the shade.” 
The next sonnet, by G. Bussi, is a stirring specimen of 
what may be accornplisiied within that brief poetic span. 

** Say, glory, whiit thou art ! For tiiee the brave 
Will bare to thousand foes his dauntless breast. 
Bent on a fleeting page his name to grave. 

And death itself by thee in charms isdrest. 

• Glory, what art tiiou 1 lie alike is slave 

W bo wooes or wins thee, and deprived of rest ; 
They who desire thee toil, and they who have, 

.With fear to lo.ie thee are yet more noblest. 

What art thou, glory, thenl A joyless wreath 
With labour bought, a fraud concealed with art. 
With care and sweat procured, an empty breath ; 

In life a inaik tor envy’s keenest dart, 

A flattering song sung in the ear of death : 

O, glory ! bish ot human pride thou ait.” 

We add a tine ode, by C. M. Maggi (died 1(W9), as an 
example of another species oi versiflcalion. 

“ Dost thou, iTiy soul, complain 

That while thou lovC'.t earth, and art inclined 

For peace, >ct wui, and only war you find? 

These thv desires are vain. 

And niucli mi'^placcd thy hope on thing** below* 

The eaitli, thou rr.ightest know, 

A station is not ut rcuove,Ji>ut fain. 

The woild for whicli you sigh 
Is full of sorrow’s weed j 
One ill, perbai s, may die, 

But new and worse succeed : 

One billow ebbs, another flows — 

We (inly pass from woes to woes. 

Yet iioiii this world of giief 
We pence and rest demand. 

And still expect relief 
At tlie betrayer's bund. 

lUeased lor an hoiii, but soon as much downcast, 
Wc And the cheat, yet worship to tlie last. 

Still the same hopes deceive, 

That hoaoui, beauty, wealth, c.iu yield thee rest ; 

An idle wish, a tho'iglU iinblest ; 

The peace you sue tor is not theirs to give. 

Thus one who see'is, when racked with pain. 

By change of posture for repose, 

Turns in his bed, hit turns in vain, 

And com ting rest more restless grows. 

Then cease, niv troubled liciiif, O, cease 
At last thy lieilles*^ moan ' 

Believe me thou ^llalt hnd lliy peace 
In God, and him alone.” 

An epigram affords iiK aiiotlier varidy; and though we 
havenotliillieito loaded oui page with the admit able Italian, 
(being, indeed, well conteiilcd with Mr. Glassford’s 
excellent vcisions*), we shall lake this opportunity, re- 
commended by its brevity, to exhibit both languages. 

“Se Cupido ti veda 
Fi sua mud re ti erode, 

E nel piu ganide ennr. 

'I’u mille volte set 

Pin vezzosa di loi ; •• 

E (u non seuti amor.’ 

*' If, met by Cupid in the way. 

You should be for his mother taken. 

Lady, foigive me if 1 say 

He could notw'ell be more mistaken : 

Faiier a thousand times tliou art. 

And love is stranger to thy heat t.” 

•* L’uom d’onore, o Zerbin, sai tu (pial el 
Quel che di tutti men somiglia a te.” 

** A man ot honour dost thou wish to see ? 

Then l^ok for one who least resembles thee. 

We shall now conclude with a noble sonnet by 
Petrochi. , , . i 

“ 1 call on Time, who baiters down that high 
And spacious pile, to say from whence it rose j 
No answer he, vouclisifes, hut onward goes. 

And spieads his pinions broader to the sky. 

Fame I invoke ; O, thou who letiest die 
Things only of no worth, tell, what are tlios# ? 

Troubled and sad her eye she downwaid throws. 

Like one oppress’d who pours the deep>diawn sigh. 


Then, rumiiialing. slow [ turn aside. 

When on the mined mass, with haughty brow, * 

From stone to stone 1 sen Oblivion stride : 

Perlmps, 1 said, lliou know(^*:t fvh^ or how? 

But lie in low and horrid thunder cried, • 

1 care not whose it was, mine it is now.” 

We have been much inclined toc(>py the ^ily scstina 
contained in this volume, as a cutiui'ny in construction; 
hut It would occupy n on; loom, jieihaps, than it is worth ; 
and we tiiist, besides, that what we have done will ^sure 
these lyiicsH place wlicrever the Aeffes are prized, 
and particularly among the reader-^ of Ualid*n. The fan- 
ciful, the beautiful, the moral, the sublime, and the pious, 
will all be found within thc^c p>tgO'», adorned and illus- 4 
trated by words of iMdssic elegance, music, aud •feeling. 
Low. JM, (raz., Dec. 1B34. • 


MADAME I)E BEAUFREMONT AND « 
CARTOliCHE THE ROBBER. 

During the night T speak of, ^ladarne dc Bcaufremont 
first hcaid a smothered noise iti her chimney, and she 
soon altei perceived a cloud of soot, swallowsf ncsis, andl 
plaistei, which lollcd down, li-dtcr skeltci, with a man 
armed to tin; (Town of his head. As he m.ide lift fire- 
wood roll into the lowm, with all the ligiitod faggots, the 
first thing he diil was to take the tongs, and methodically 
*'epiaee all the sparks into the chimney: ho kicked away 
snin(} liglUeit coals, without crii'*liiiig them on the carpet; 
and then he turned towanls the Maiqiiise, to whom he 
said, Madame, may I as : to wliom [ have the honour of 
S|)eaking ? Sir, 1 am Madame dc Boaufremout , but, as 
you are a perfect sirangci to me, as you have not the 
appearance of a robhei, and as you have taken the greatest 
care not to iujiite my turniture, I cannot guess why you 
thus arrive in my room in the middle of the night. Ma- 
dame, I have no inteiitiou to como into your bed-chamber. 
Will you iiave the gooibiiss to accompany me to the gate 
of your hotel ? added lie taking a pi^t d liorii Ins belt, and 

•a lighted candle ill hi*, h ind.— But, Sir .Madame, 

have the goodness lo hasten, coniinued he, loading his 
uistoi. Wc will go down together, and vuii must oriler 
till? porter fo open the gate. Speak lower, Sir, speak 
lower, or the ^larqnis dc Bcaufremont may hear you, 
ieplic<l sh( , tiembling with teai.~Put 00 yuur c.Ioak, 
Aiad.ime, and do not leiiiain iti your dressing-gown, it is 
bitteily cold! In short, evtiytliirig was ^e-tllell as he 
dictated, and IMadamc de Be.iutremout was so nv»-rcom« 
by It, that she was obliged to nit liown in the porter’s lodge, 
as soon as tins tenible rii.in had pns-ed. 'I'heii she heard 
a knock atliie window of the lodg ; winch looked lowaids 
the street: — Poiter, said the same voice, I am Cartouche ; 
— do you hear , — and J have this inglit w.iP*ed one or two 
leagues on the roofs of the houses, because I was pursued 
by spies. Do not suppose; that it is an aft'iir of gallantry, 
or that I am Madame do Beaufremoiit'n lover. You 
would have to answer it to me; however, you shall hear 
fioin me by the penny post, the «lay after tomorrow. 
M.idamedc Beautremont went up stairs, and awakened 
her husband, who maintained to her that it was a night- 
mare, and that she had had a frightful dream : hut she 
rcccuved, two or three days afti^rwards, a letter of excuses 
and thanks, perfectly respectful, and very well worded, 
111 wiiich was enclosed a safe conduct for Madame dc 
Bcaufremont, with an act to authorise her to deliver one 
to her family. The letter had b(H*n p eceded^by a little 
box, which cotitaiiied a line unset diamond ; and the stone 
was valued by Monsieur Leinpercur at (>,000 francs, 
which the Marquis de Beaufremont placed for the sick, 
at the Hotid Diuu, in the hauls of the treasurer of Notrt 
Diime.— Recoiled ions of the K^hteenlh Century. 


A PRETTY NOTE OF ACCEPTANCE. — BalzaC SCIlt tO bON 

row four hundred crowns of Voiturc. His brother wit 
cheerfully coinplid, and taking the pro nissorv note which 
the servant put into his hands, wrote on it thus : “ 1, the • 
uiiderwritlen, acknowledge my'»elf debtor to M. Balzac 
in the sum of eight hundred crowns tor the pleasure he 
did me in bonowing four hundred obme.” He then re- • 
turned it to the s^rv int, (0 carry back to his master. 
“Whit are all Voiiure’s finest lefters (says a French • 
author) in comparison of such a note I” * 
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' ' AIAI,AGRI1)A. 

• 

• (ihIiiu I a native of Milan, in the latter part 

ol linj 'iL'veiiliiinilijCciftun^ w.ib a Jesuit, aivi, ilimni; the 

•fTM'atfnt {j.iirof Inn liic.u iiiitjsioiinry id South America, 
whne he i.s ^.nil the have liim‘^elf with orthodox 

/(m 1, :tM.I e.VLDiphi! \ piopih-r' hut, in the decline of life, 
hiri;otliD,;*h> pioiLS'ioD, and piuslitutni.; the 

hacred nature ol his o.'ii< c, In wa-. :i<‘ciiseil of <ii){.i^ing in ,i 
con^pjiacy with the 1)u..<- oi Avcrio, and other riobleiiieii, 
a]ul*ot |)ronoimcim;*uh''olntioii o'l cniain a^s:is.».ins, pievi- 
oijs to the noiaiioiis aiicin])! on the lilc oftlie kim^orPru- 
tiic:ril, ID 1757. I oj tins ddiom of siciilcifc and homicide, 
for this uoi*'! ''pcv ie-. ol tiv isoD, iDUidei , and fanaticism, 

• lie hail^aJiiiu**! (^'Mpi'd piini.dimcDtf; sd p*)WM‘rliiI at that 
period, ami at* |.id)on, w.i‘. tiic infliirnctMif the ('hurch. 
During a 1 cipnliii.-meur, ami in the iinhecility of ilo- 
lai;c, v.Tiif''' or id.i!''i s-, M.iljirrida awakened the rcsent- 
nifnis ol tliv‘ i.DiiDMiio ! Iiv hcic-y, wliirdi, in a rnoriKuit, 
drew douD o.i In'. d< •iii. il head tin- lliundcis of the Ijiqui- 
i#tioD. I !<• f iiidiMii- d a hoidc, w Inch he called ‘ 'I'he He- 
roic and Wo.-i.h-itDl lateoi the (iloiio'isSt Anne, mother 
oftlie lili-s^d \ ii';in Alary, diclutcdhy the same So- 
ven\,;n J^ad\. and wnlleii with the a*<'.i'.t,mcc, approbation, 
and concuiiMiec, ot her mo^i Holy Sou.’ Jn this ctiiioiiH 
pu'DlicatioD^ he holui/ and nncqniv oc.illy luirl claims to di- 
vine inspnaiion, and I’l lcstiiil inicK oui.-'e ; lie also was 

I authm oi anoiliiT hetciodos L.itin ticaiisc on the Ln'c and 
JleiifiTol Anil.' Ini'll, 'i'lc. pool man. In inu qucslioncd on 
the suhjv'ct ot tiicse public uious, fai lioni denying what 
had been alleged ac;a\n'it him. pcilinacionbly adhered to 
tile assertion^ 111 liin hook ; uiid. ailor recapitnlatmi;a 
deal ot notHenMcal or piolme j.ii j^on concciuiup the sub- 
ject ot his History, prcM«Di'. to her liiith, which it would 
he neither intere''tiii!’ nor decent to relate, ho soiemuly de- 
clared liiat the Almiii;hty had icpeatcdly spoken to Iniii 
with ail audible and tli''iiii\ t voice. A leader ot coiniiioti 
curiosity, who should impr.ie toi what important service 
the Creator ot the Immvi i^c had dcpaited fioni his custoiii- 
ary triodo ot piocecding, would hear, with a. smile or a sit;ti, 
that It w'as to iiiinrm a pupil of St. ii'uatiu-i ; that the name 
ot St. Anne\ linshand was Joachim, by tiade a mason ; 
that she loumled a spiritual reticat iu JeiusalcMii foi sivty-« 
tliiee women of a ietii>: I life ; that tlie hinidini; in which 
they lived was erected by n(i|*el.s ; that fjoni thin fc.n.ilc so- 
ciety Aicodemu.s, St. M.iitliew, ami .fo'^epli of Aiimatiici, 
liiid chosen each ol tli«.in a wile, (k '. It wa- in vain that 
Mahiifiid.i vva'< told ol the absurdity ami impiety of \vh.it 
he < 3 id ; ot liie impiohabiiity of (lod's iniinediately iiitei- 
fcriiiij, foi pill po«.ci so ti 'linn;, so imi'leipiaio to lii> attri- 
butes and powei . l»ie .Icsuit leiimincd amt uiiinoved, 
boldly cipi caliiij, to iiiirai'les lie liad wion^^iit, in conlinna- 
tion ol the tintb ol ins a-sfitions, and positividy deda.irii; 
that he luddcinticd in in\ peisoiis tioiii sk km .-s and dan- 
per, and jnocnreii lieiis loi oilieis. Ileluitiiei iriioimed tne 
tribiiii.il Infoic wnniii ho was e\.'uni'iod, tinil hovinc; hic»j 
applied io, on a i;cit..i:i tiii.e, tor his irite ce-Hon, in oidei 
to secure the su<'ces.sani <-1 am ble faiiiilv, they h.id promis- 
ed .six luiiidic d Miiliei- Io; oui Lady rd' the AJissioiis , and 
that, when, i y Miim* or iiis pruveis arid jniblic.itioiis, the 
desired h or li.id been ol I iim-l. .i:id the p.iients wonhl pay- 
only two liumlic-d, in < oiisripn r<ce ot their nonpcrfoimaiice 
of the at;ieemeikt, ine child iii question wn.s siuz^mI with 
sudden sickiie.'s, and in d:i.i!;or ot dyitit;. on account of the 
dilatoriness of ns relations in p.iviiii; the remainder. '! oe 
same |)cr.sons uqaui apply mg to liim on the subject, ami 
paying the four Inindred nulrcis, which had been pioimsed. 
Ins prayers were rv;peated, ami the infant restored to per- 
fect health. 

Conddeipble pains were taken with tin* criminal to pre- 
vail Oil him to 'ceaiit, timl purify himself of such unmean- 
ing and al.oininable here-^ies ; the holy office being very 
unwilling to pr iceed to extremities with an active and suc- 
cessful inissiou'.iiy, who had on many occasions proved 
himself a faillitul and humble Son ulthe Chinch ; but all 
reasoning, and ail entreaty proving ineirectual, he was 
sentenced to be burned; hut, as a mark of consideration 
for the order ot which he was a member, and of mercy to 
the individual liirnself. it was directed that he Khuuld pre- 
viously lie strangled, the iol lowing label being affixed to 
• the offender as he was conducted to the 'diioe of execution, 
where he was airangled and consumed to ashes : — 

“ Abandoned in the Flesh. 

> '* Gabriel Malag|ida, from Milan, for feigned relations 

and false prophecies, for indecent proceedings and heieti- 
« cal opiaiou.s, ami for asserting tnat the three persons of the 
Trinitr/ were father, SQO) and grandson. For various im- 


postures duplicity, prevaiicalioii, impenitence, and hard- 
nc.ss of heart.'* 

Siicdi was Mahigrida, who, if suffering death in support 
of wliHt lie avowed be any proof of iLs truth, afforded this 
toot in ith amplest and most unequivocal manner ; he died 
indei'd a maiiyr, hut it was the maityrdoin of a weak man, 
who, in>>iead ol being put to death, should havo been sut- 
frie.l to ueiitrali/e the effect of his books, by having them 
n-. i lvcd with a smile of pity and tuleiatiun . — Leijh 
ilunt \ Loudon Journalt Dec, 18i'l4. 


llOMA^CJ^: OF RKAL LIFE. 

Tilt* aijtlmr of the “Lounger’s Common-Place •Book” 
says there have been two songs written on the following 
adventure, hut that they are had. We have an impre'^sion 
upon our memory, that we have seen a good song upon it, 
though we cannot remember wlierc,— probably in Mr. 
Allan (’unniiigham’s collection of tlie Soiig-i of Scotland. 
We .should be obliged to any correspondent who could 
find it for us. The subject, one would thi-ik, is too affeet- 
ingly true, not to have called forth some corresponding 
stniiii. 

'Milam Fleming, the son of a little fanner, during tlic 
reigii of Mary, inheriting from nature an attractive piTson 
and a vigorous mind, and receiving, from the kindness of a 
maternal uncle an education supeiinr to what is gmciaily 
liostovyed on persons of laiik in soen-tv, had won the 
uflectioiis of a beautiful and wealthy heiiess w.. die *ihiie of 
Dumfries. But, as it seldom happens that we can enjoy 
any pleaMire or any happiness without exciting envy or 
ihscouteut in those who are less foituuate or less deserv- 
ing, the piefeicnco given to Flciuiiig by Helena Irving, 
belorc a ho.st of visitors, excited in one. of the diftappoinlc«l 
earidid.ites inveterate malignity, and vows of vengeance. 
Observing that a favourite evening walk of the lovers was 
on the hanks of the Kiille, a romantic little stream, skilled 
with .‘•hruh.s and ovei hanging rocks, flowing in a serpen- 
tine course near Alibey of Kirkconnel, tlie villain pro- 
cured aeaihine, and at tiieii aecn.stonied hour concealed 
himself in a thicket near the place. The food pair soon 
approaching, he levelled the in>^trument of death at Ins 
unsu.sf>i!Cting rival ; but occasioning, as he moved, a rust- 
ling of the leaves, Helena turned quickly round, saw Ins 
deadly pur|X)se, and defeated it by throwing heiself before 
her lover ; but, in preserving him, ■'lie received the con- 
tents ot the gun in her own bosom, and .sunk a bloody and 
lifeless coise into his arms. 

>1 either love nor ju-lice admitted a moment’s delay . 
placing hi.s munlcrcd inistres', gently on a hank, Adam 
pursued the flying, the eowaidly as-^assin with ihe fury of 
a hungiy Hon; soon overtook him, and sei/iiig the nierci- 
Icv. rulliau by the hair of hI'^ head, planted a dagger iti liis 
heart. 'J ho leyxnt of the piece, and tlie cries ot tin das- 
t.iidlv fugitive iljawiin.^ several peusaut.s to tin; •ipot, Flem- 
lu-'-, instead of submitting In', coiiduet to the justlee of his 
country, which must have coU'adcied it :is a justifiable 
hoinieidc, and without well knowing what lie sought, fled 
toward-* the sea-coa*'!, where he saw a ves.^el outward 
bound ; throwing liirnself into a boat, he ^vent on hnaid, 
made a coniidaiit of the captain, and sailed with him to 
Li'bon. 

(birelessof life, and probably wishing to shorten it, ho 
entcTefrtnto tin; sm'vice of the king of Portugal, and dis- 
tiugui-.hcd himself, in a inilitaiy c.iipaeity at some of the 
ilisUni posses''ion.s of that monarch, iii the Brazils. Re- 
ceiving, alter many years, ample reward, and an honour- 
able dismission, he re«olved, in the spirit of the times, to 
cxp.ate the crime of a murder, to which he received such 
urgent piovoeation, but for which he could not forgive 
himself, by a pilgrimage to the Holy laml. Having ac- 
complished his purpose, he was anxious to pas.s the short 
space of life wliii li remained in his native country; trust- 
ing for s<alcty to the mercy or oblivion of his former 
neighbours. Soon after landing in Scotland, lie rleter- 
miiuid to visit the spot where his belovedf his long-lo.st 
Helena was iulcrred : worn down by years, .sorrow and 
the toils of war, and naturally agitated by recollecting the 
circumstances, and viewing the place of her death, his de- 
bilitated frame wifs not equal to such emotion : reaching 
with difficulty her tomb in the chapel of Kirkconnel, he 
sunk on the earth which covered her remains, and expired 
without a groan. 

This lit^e narrative, which the scrupulous critic may 
consider as the romantic fiction of a novelist, is founded 
on fact, supiiorled by the evidence of authentic family 
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floruments in the possession of a worthy baronet, who 
resides near the spot, and corroborated by the remains of a 
monumental inscription in the chapel, which is now in 
ruins. 

GREAT MEN. 

There are two kinds of prcat men- those who are ereat 
through temporary and local circumstances, and those 
who are great by virtue of adniirnhlc qualities which 
gftin for them the esteem of their fellow-creatures in all 
ages and in all places. Throwing greatness out of the 
(question, there are two kimls of what may ho called 
impel tant men — namely, the men wlui aio important 
only in a place and at a time, and tlio-e who are of im- 
portance to all mankind now and for ever. The oM thing 
IS, that sometimes the men who arc to be great and im- 
portant in the latter way. sccrn quite trifling, while living 
in comparison with the men who arc IoimIIv and tr.in- 
ciently considerable. When people are dead, \ve jutlce of 
them by what remains of them, by the impression which 
they continue to make, by the utility which is foumi in 
the sayings and doings of their li\iiig davs. Hut whiU 
tliev are still alive, wo iudge of them l»y a tliou-aiSf 
paltry circiimstances— the style in which thev live, tln u 
official connection with imposing institutions, tlioii figures, 
countenances, and (Iress, theii birth and ijree<ling. and 
tlioir conricetions in llu* framework of society. Now, 
many a man may conic i.itker j^uiilv oflfiii the latter res- 
pects, and yet be doing that which is to ni.'Vc him g.eat 
unto all time, flis lint m.iv he “slmckiiig had,” wliile 
the head that is in it is coining thoughts th.U the woild 
will never siilf-i to die. Hence there is often much more 
than justice iloue to one kind of griMt men. while tle^ 
other are haidly treated by their contempoiarics with 
common civility. Suppose, for instance, that one of oni 
nieu of quality, one of our great l.lwyer‘^ or judges, oiieof 
our university protessors, wiih one Ol luiv other of the 
classes of men who ore only iMip<»r(nnt in then own 
sphere and liletime, and wlio was likcdy to be aluav, 
gicat, and even that only by external rind accidental 
consuleiations, weie brought into a public place wlieie. 
there w'as also a man gieat by intellect, can iheie 
be any doubt, that, if the latUi ai \i*t bore no •^tamp oI 
external honour, it the inimoital w-me as veA uiisanclioned 
in his greatness by some tins<?l label conferred by the 
mortal, he would be neglected and overlooked, while the 
circumstantiallv g'-eat would carrv away all the M-*,pec} 
that was going ? Even w Iuto a lull sense mav lie enter- 
tained of the real importance of ‘•mdi an individual, it 
would in all prob.ib'ility be of little avail against t!ie wav 
of the world on this porit. VVe can suppose "M.aicenas^ 
never iiesitaiing for a moment to give up an appointment 
with lloiace, in order to wait upon Augustus. Wcc.oi 
suppose Queen I’lizaln th lecciviiig a visit from 'shak- 
snearc and Lord Huck hurst in one morning, and treating 
tlic immoilal Will with comparatively little vc-pect, not- 
withstanding her conviction of the infinite supenoritv <»f 
his poetry over that of her Imul 'J'!c,is,urci’. If llohi-rt 
Rums could hq^e been by any chance inlioduecd into 
the same company with the Provost of Dnmliic-., 1 am 
very sure that the most of the pt*opb' tlicic, <*von wldle 
listening with pleasure to the ailmirablc song- of ih^yjooi, 
could have never for a moineiit ceased to look ii|mu the 
provost as the greatest, if not the only gieat man, of the 
two. When w'e now read the works iif this bist poet, and 
observe mention made of tin; Earl of (ili-ncairn, Air. 
Graham of Fmtry, and other men of that ordci, we never 
think of them but as obscure individuals ilrawii iiinlei 
observation by the tame of a great maa with ’vlioin thev 
were in some kind of way connected; but such wa< imt 
the state oftliec:i>.e in their own day. Had anvofii-., 
about lilt; year 17J10, gone into a room where liiirns, the 
Earl of Glencairn, and iMr. (irahain of Fintrv. were con- 
versing, can there he anv doubt that we should have first 
made a most r#*«peclf.il obeisance to the earl, tlien a polite 
bow to Mr. Giaham, and lastly directed a lateral and 
familiar nod to the poet ? — somewhat alter the manner 
of the nicely considering gentleman in the Siit-ctator, with 
his “ My Lord Duke, I am your grace’s •humble servant 
— Sir Harry, your most obedient — Dr. Pigtail, I am gl.id 
to see you — Ha, Dick, are you there?*’ I’hc dilfcrerice 
between the rank of the bcltc*d earl and of the inspired 
ploughman was immense in their lifetimes; and it is 
equally immense now — hut all in the contrary way. In 
fact, his lordship, though an amiable man and a patron of 
the bard, is felt rather as a kind of bore than any thing 


else: he “ has no business there.” All this might have 
been foreseen forty years ago, as easily as it is observed 
now ; bij^t wp could as soon hnhka firArand io our hands 
by thinking on the IroAy Cancasim. as witldiold the ready-* 
money honour wo are accustomed to pav to the great of 
llie day and of tin* place, to give it to the lU'eat of nlT 
space and lime. Our bargain with the*lattcr is to pay bv 
bills .It a longdate, with winch wc iiurden our heirs and 
ex.Tutfirs, and which the acceptor us-iallv liiids ti^ be 
somewhat bard ol discounting. All ^ur cash goes ano- 
ther wav. lienee, llioiigh the present ho an age. rather 
remarkable tor the homage paid to li''iii>.' genius, it would 
not ho diincult to point out instances whore that qu.ility 
makes no figor* in comp.irison with even ^o mist^afilc a 
greatness as wh.it aiisos from the po'sfssion of wealth. 
No age has any real ocea non to hlafU" another for giving 
Mich loo ' IL to iis pli I iosophni -s .irid its p:, •!<, for ov'crv 
ago. at the very ru mjcrit it i. Iiononrin'j; the hills of its 
prede<*c>soi , ,s grauiiiig others as long to its own grriaA 
men. ^ 

All pl.icos have tli- ii gical in' n Tn a lirire oity we 
perhaps ilml oiiblic i t cngio-,-.-*(l lo- tin* members of 
a coijit. the ii< ad- ol l!i'' I uv, o. ih > arii* it pi'cr- of Main- 
nion. In a city, linne i- alu.us i iic or otliei of Iho-o. 
classes, or sonic pail of tli. m. to 'noimn list; |)|e bo'icige 
ol the public. Insouo' -in ill ■i‘i,*n, a few merc.'intile fi- 
iiiilie*:, totally iiiilviiowM cLc ' fi'M'*. mav he looked 4kpoTi 
furM'veial ation- -i- i!n- vi-r. inuver m ih'- cartli — iri- 

<*oiiiuch ill'll thev l»i'( me pi 'r>.l vitli ii'ist liuii- 

croiis vanity. In tl tnoi i 'own, a 

village, Ol a h mil. t « its gr-xp ole. No 

matter wli u tlies' re.iMv . Ii' -.v small t' i.iy look 

in coiiip‘aiisi>n wiili tti * g people ot a s,)'i ewhat more 

iinpoitant sc’ii of po,Mil,)t I’lie - me gt m; iri th'*ii own 

little -.ph'Mc, and lh.it i-eiiougli lo. , II conm on purposes. 

When these Io'mI m i piilicoe'., ho e\er. h lo] n to move 
into aiiv uthei dKtiict. how fin- L lIc'ii pride t.’ko . 
down’ Suppose file Ihiice-iniistn nis iiieKdiiint. or bai- 
lie, or ha.siiaw of vvh,ite\-<o km 1 oi iiiimhei ')f tails, p.iysa 
visit to tlic metropolis. Jle iti tic* e tv witli lit-' air 
of a mail about to confer a in I woo 'vpccis Ins 

l|iridnos.s to bs band civ aek-oo'* ledge.l. J*ortf*rs, 
waiters, all kinds of p'.'oplc, he exo flv lo servo 

linn, lie h s made up liis iiniid ''>1 . lint \\liit 

Is the r'':il lesull ' Not .t so'il 5> . s ! lerKf r<* »irfl, 

tihovc wliat any miiii irr , lod a-'v 'oMr, for his 

money. Ilci, n;»t recogniM>d » be tin* cal man of 

K . nr E , Ol i\l li" wore, it 

would be* all one till nc. 1 da , i obsei ve icin 

moving, noteless and rowed, throegh some crowdcil 
tboioughfur-*, and. le.-ollectiiig tim " pies-eic?” he boro 
lien moving on bis o\mi c.i'iscv\ iv, von can h.irdlv be- 
lieve It is the same n m. It is be, n-v ithides; • o.dv he 
has foumi that there aie gieu o' men lu the world ihaii 
himself. 

In the sainc m inn-’r, wdicn .i m ' ibcr of so.ne li nlt.*d 
community bupom-. to fiml hiiO'i'dt in a'lv oden pl icc. In- 
is very apt to allndc* to Id- own meat pcojilo in thns.' 
gcmn.il and in).-*' /y iM Ills vvliicli iiiL-n eniolov in aMuding 
to vciy fiiniliar things ; evidcntlv sanposlng tliat ln> gicP 
people are other peoole’s gieat p‘-ople, and must In; alike 
well know'n every where. What is his snrpiisp to find, 
occasionallv, that t'.ie great IL-. Tliis,,Mid tin; inighiv iMr. 
That, anrl the. traioeandant Sir Something or Otlew, who 
occupy all minds and all months at home, who are made 
wny for on the street, and pi iced in the chair on all pub- 
lic occ»sioi»s, who stand at the bead of all siibseription- 
jupers, and lists of bunk and insiiraiice -office directors, 
and nev^r do anv thing but ihehnlf mankind llo it after 
them, aie here altogptliorna'qeless. never were so much 
as heard of ? In fact, i-elcbiity of cm rv kind is more local 
thin most of us are aware of. Even w hat wn; think very 
high literary colebiity has often so near a limit as to be 
next to contemptible. J.nndon, Diildin, and Edinburgh, 
possess i.ianv great men of tins kind, who die respectively 
iiiikno'vii in the pl:ie-s where tliey do not leside. Many 
moil of Rritish reput ition. Jgam, ate unknown on the 
(Toiiliiicnt o: in Ainenea. Tiie ejost of this .seems the ef- 
fort of nothing so miK-'i as the ililfieulty we experience in 
receiving and retalniri-': the knowled of many names. 
'I’he public mind is like a teinn’e of .a certain size, and a 
certain miniber of niches, wdiicli w.ll onlv lioM a certain 
number of stitiies; and the. local pros-^irc is alway.s .so 
great, that we generallv adtu't, in the first place, a rush 
of those immodiat'dy around us, ami tlien have tolocl^the 
door against the re->l, however superior their claims. TiCt 
us turn in any diiection, wc see what appear the best and 
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' iiiott npacioux mind^ prepossessed in this manacr. 

' Every periodical work in the umpire is fo ind to be ac- 
quaintH with, an Lto make a duty of speaking kindly of, 
•a certain limited number ^f authors, who, if we *were to 
make in'juiry, would generally be found to be personal 
IrientU of the conductors, or rather tho members of a little 
set, w lu, tinidst Wie wihlenie.s of the illustrious, have 
agreed to know and like and recognise and flatter eaL'h 
other. The case is somewhat like that of a small party of 
frieftdi who make^n arru.igeiiieiit to sit togetner at a 
public diniwer, so that lluy may not be lust in a multitude 
of strangers. ^ 

The general intention of thusp i cm irks is not to degrade 
or dep^eciaic the greain-'^.s or circu'isrance- which, in its 
own way, is a'vpiy legitimate kind of gieatness, hut, if 
possible, to solmr the self-esteem of those whose exaltation 
IS of that kind, which really becomes, in frequent instances, 
a little more than befits men professing the religion of 
humility. Let them remember, like lliu lust citizen of In- 
f>erness who wine a hat, that after all they are but mortal 
men. Let tliern remember, that, great though they be 
in present time and place, they are nothing a few miles 
off, and will be noiiiing any where in a very little while. 
Yet, though it may hr* desirable lint they should keep iu 
mind tliesi^ things, and conduct themselves accordingly. 
It is not n(^ce^^ary that any sliaie of the lespoct paid to 
thcii^ especially if they occupy places of trust and autho- 
rity, tihouhl he taken a vay. It always appears tome a 
weakness, if not suinething worse, in tlio Scottish poet al- 
luded to at till* eoinmeneern at of this aiticlc. that he 
should have expressed conit’Ji. [It fi/i* a!! km Is of persons 
adornctl with circn:n>taaljal gic I'no-, except the few who 
soothed him bv perso*i \1 aitontun-.. A philo-ophical man 
takes the world as he finds u, ind d j vs not detain liiin-^elf 
hound, in the rage of every now view of hu.n.m life* that 
crows his brain to fall oui wi h all it, ol l-e^tabbslieil 
practices, most of « Inch aiefojnd'Ml in so.ue stiaiiirnor 
otherof our comnun loiluro, and that too deeply to bo 
easily overthi own oi sjihdj d spi-c l. 

As foi the ollici side ot in j >[ ie-iio:i, it i . httle more tb in 
a matter ot light remark. L. n if'inoii cnuld be taught to 
prefer what is abstract ami reomw M what is tangilile aniL 
present, it is que>tiooil»le if any tiling like the same irgani 
we now pay to the n.irnes of ih.* gr*Mt in mind who are de- 
parteil, could b:* [ml to lh*.u*tuil nmn in life. 'I’ko 
sentiment in the one c is • s»‘c ns to b‘j coasidciably diffei- 
unt troiiuthc sciiiimcot iri the otlior. Jt is easy to range 
nine volumes of Snakijieare in our libraiy, and Sv't 
up his imag-* for iin i tf.nril worNlilp in our hearU. 
But a look, and an cl a, au* v.tv diir icnt thm.'S fro ii a 
man. Every livin» man has .i place in th; woild, a 
way of gaining hi, hrca-l. cerlAio 'elation; 1 1 society, cer- 
tain peculiarities otcha. icU i,. ri ! »'eit nn peisoi.di habits, 
ail of which may be v'^iyd'^i lecaidc to u,, and niglit, 
in the event of our ! ■•^•Olnln:; Ins fiiend and a'lnUtoi, 
bring us into Siiaiut; le-pousiliilities. A name, on the 
contrary, is a nice 1 1 la thmg, th it we niay keep dani'ing 
on our lips without an\ cl-.ancu* ef its ni the lea'.t injuring 
us. In fact, we ne-er cm b • aufe wiili a poet till he is 
dead. Then alone can lie taka hi^ proper lank, tor then 
alone does lie become tliat ideal'M'd fieing, exempt from 
all human frailtu-; and iroubl.'s, that we ar^ always wish- 
ing him to bn.— Ch'tmbjn's Edinburgh Journal, 

FAMii.Y-i»Ac kiNG oi AORKAF G tNius.— There is a docu- 
ment among the lecurd., ut ihe piiMJii ot Valladolid, from 
W'hich it appears, tiiat in .June 1(505, Cervantes was taken 
up oil suspicion ot lu iiii!: conce.ncd in a niglit-brawl, 
which look place near iiis house, and in which a knight of 
Santiago ^iis mort illj^wo'iiulcd. 'I'he wounded man cini.'* 
to the house in whicdi C' .vaiUes lived, and was lielped up 
stairs by one ot' the oilier lodgers whom he knew, a,si,Ud 
by Cervante-*, who had come out at the noise. Thomagi, 
irate arrested <>*veral of the inmates ol the house, w Inch con- 
tained five tliilnieiil lani'lies, living in a-< many Uiff'erent 
sets flfcliumbeis on ihe difleiunt floors. From the exami- 
nation, idken, II appears that Cervantes, his wife and 
dauglilei, uis widov ed sister and her daughter, liis half- 
sistei,who was a mm/ja, or domestic uun, and a female 
servant, occupied upailments on the first floor j and that 
Cervantes was in the iidl il of being vibitcd by several gen- 
tlemen, b ull on coinmerciai busixiesk and on account of 
his litera.y merit, ('ervaules was honourably acquitted ; 
Sb the wovuded rnVn. beio.e he died, acknowledged that 
he had icci.ived the fatal blow from an unknown btrangcr, 
wlKbinsolently obstrucied lus passage, upon which they 
drew ine.f 6 Yi 0 td&,-* 0 uUery of Vortraits, 


A STORY OF THE FALLS.* 

On the west of the Ailcgli any mountains rise tfc 
branches of tliu Yougheny river. The surrounding coun- 
try is fertile and woody, and presents strong attractions 
for the spoitsinan, as does also the river, which abounds 
in fish. These were the principal considerations which 
induced me, in the autuniii of the year 1812, to ramble 
loitli with my dog and gun, amid uninhabited solitudes, 
almost unknown to human footsteps, and where nothing 
ibhuaid but the lush of winds and the roar of water-<. , 

On the second day after my departure from iiome, 
piiisuing my amusement on the banks of the river, X 
chanced to behold a small boat, fastened by a rope of 
twisted grass to the bank of the sliearn. 1 examfhe l it, 
and finding it iu good conditioii, I dtdei mined to embrace 
the oppoitunity that pn^eiitcd it-jclf of exteiiciiug iny 
sport; and my fishing tackle was put in requisition. I 
entoreil into the diiniiiuiive ve-sel, notwitlisiuuiling the 
rjinoristiances of iny foiir-fuotul companion, who, by his 
balking, whining, and delay in coming on board, seemed 
to entertain manifold objections to the conveyance by 
watcis — a circuniotance which somewhat suipii-fr*d me. At 
l<Bt, however, bis scruples being oveicome, he entered 
the i)oal, and I rowed oil. 

My .-u ‘Ccss fully squalled my expectation?, and even- 
ing ovoilook me liCtore J tiio-' 'ht of deM^liiig irom my 
employment. Lint iheie wcie atiu 'lioiis to a lover of 
nature which fo'bade rnv leaviiij; the i Ic -lent on which 
1 glided along. 1 ha.e menluauil that it wv? antiimn ; 
iinnieiisc mii'tses ot lines, whose tauiag Ic.ivcs hu'ig tiem- 
bbiig fiorn the braucliub, leady to be boine away by the 
next gu<>t, spread ttuii daik biown boun.hyy on eveiy 
Side, i’o iu;lhi'. timeot the >ear ij lude'.cribably beau- 
tiiul. J love to dwell upon tiiose sad and melancholy 
aNsociitioas that suggest ihcmbelvcs to the mind wheu 
Jutuie, inhir gaib or decay, [iicsuiits hei-eU lothficye. 
It reminds in*; that li iman jiiidoand liMiian ii.ippine><-, 
like the perisiiiiig thingi ai mu I O'*, ate ha-t Miiiig lapidly 
on to then dcciin * ; t lat the ./nngoi lile die" , tlial iho 
summer of nidtihood pa'3-e'« a vay , and th it lue autiiiim 
of our exisleiice lingois bat a nuiueat tor tne wintei of 
death, wlucdi shall cloiuit foi eve. The light wmdsthat 
blew ovui the w.iter, culled its niii tacc in wave> that, bieak- 
ing a^ they fell,di>iiud then np ii ■cling to im la showers 
around. 'The sun wa^* sinl.ing behind (he iiiountains in 
the west, and alioii.'i from aiuidat the suiioaudi.ig clotiiL ; 
Ins last lays glitl..ied on the wales, and tinged vvitli a 
mellow and sombi ■ iu^ire the embrowned foliage of the 
Lees. 1 no whole si* ‘no Sfioke of peace and tranquillity ; 
and [ envy not the boso n of tiiat man wdio could gaze 
upon it with one Uiiholy thought, or leto:i3 evil feejing 
intru le upon hit nediuiio.is. A< 1 proceede*!, the beauty 
or the suiiouiiilng ooje.’ls ineiea-od : immu ne o.iks twist- 
cl about the gigantic bianche'<, covered with moss; loity 
cwergrueii^ exp in led iheir daik anl gloomy tops, and 
smaller trees and liiick slirub^ filled up the .spaces between 
the larger trunks, so a^ to form an almost impeivioiis mass 
ot wood and foliagi'. As lire evening advance*!, imagi- 
n'ltion took a wider laiige, and added to I'lie natural ein- 
b dli'.hm.iiit. Tiie obicore oudinc of the surrOiinJirig 
forest ci'^sUined gioto^que foi ms, and fancy was bu<;y in 
iiivenliug improbabilities, and clothing each ill-defiired 
objecA0.iii her own fairy guides. The blasted and leafiest 
trunk of a ligi'.tmng scathed pine would ds->uine the form 
of some huiidied-licade I giant, about to hurl deslructioii 
on the weaker fasliioaings of natuie. As the motion of 
the boit varied liie poiiil of vinw, the obji*cu wo.ild give 
w.iy to anulhtr, and uiother, and another, m all the end- 
less vudety Ol liglils and distances ; distant castles, clii- 
valric kni/his, captive daniscls and attcndanN, dwarfs 
and sq iiros, with their eoncoiintant mounters, grillin'^, dra- 
gons, an 1 all l.io creations of roaiancc, vvei'e conjured up 
by the luiiy wan I of fantasy. On a sudilen, tne moon 
burot forth in all her silvciy lustre, and the sight of the 
leahty clf'eetu.illy banished all less substanlid vLions ; 
thill transparent clouds, light and fragile that they 
seemed scarce to afl'jrd a resting-place tor the moon- 
beams that tro'iihled on them, glided along the sky; the 
rjense niavses tl|tt skirted the lionzou were friugorl with 
the same radiance, w'hile, lising above them, the evening 
star twin vied amid its •solitary rays, f could not be said 
to feel plca'v'ire— it was rapture tliat throbbed in my lieait 
at the view : iny carts, my plans, my very existence, 
ware foiVotteu iu tiie iluod of intense eiiiotio.i3 that over- 

* Fram December Tales, 1 vol nmo. 
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whelmed me, at thus beholdine, in the pride of loveliness, 
the works of the Creatinfr Spirit. 

In the meantime, the boat sailed rapidly onwards, with 
a velocity so much inrreaspd, that it awakened my atten- 
tion. This, however, T nttribiitecl to a rather strong breeze 
that had sprung up. My dog. who had, since his entrance 
into the boat, lain prettv qui“t, began to disturb me with his 
renewed barkings, fawnings, and supplicating gestures. 1 
imagined that he wished to land : and as the air was becom- 
ing chill, I felt no objection to com ply with his wishes. On 
looking around, however, and seeing no fit place of land- 
ia)t, I continued my course, hoping shortly to find some 
more commodious spot. Very great, however, was the 
dissatisfaction of Carlo at this arrangement ; but in spite 
of his unwillingness, he was obliged to submit, and we 
sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my cars were assailed by a distant 
rumbling noise, and the agitation of my companion re- 
doubled. For some time he kept up an iinintorrupted 
howling, seemingly under the influence of great fear or of 
bodily pain. I now remarked that, though the wind had 
Bulisided, the rapidity of the boat’s course was not abated. 
Seriously alarmed by these circumstances. T determine I 
to quit the river as soon as possible, and sought, with con-i^t 
siderable anxiety, for a place where T mlzht bv any means 
land. It was in vain ; high hanks of clay met my view on 
both sides of the stream, and tlie accelcrat<*d motion of the 
boat presented an obstacle to my taking advantage of any 
irregularities in them, by which I might otherwise have 
clambered up to land. Tfl a sflort time mv dog snrmg 
over the side of the boat, and I saw him with considerable 
difficulty obtain a safe landing ; still he lonkM at mo wist- 
f'llly, and seemed undeceived whether to retain his .secure 
situation, or return to his master. 

Terror had now obtained complete dominion over me. 
The rush of the stream was tremendous, and 1 now devin- 
ed too w dl the meaning of th#* noise which T have men- 
tioned. It was no longer an indistinct muinuir— it was 
the roar of a cataract ; and 1 shuddered and g»’pw cold, to 
think of the fate to which T was hunving, without hope 
of succour, or a twig to catch at, to save nio from de- 
struction. In a few moments 1 should in all probahility 
be dashed to atoms on the rock, or whelmed amid the 
boiling waves of the waterfall. I sickened at the thought 
of it. I had heard of death ; I had seen him in the va- 
rious forms; I had been in camps where he rages: but 
never till now did he seem so terrible. Still the bean- 
liful face of nature, which had tempted me to my fate, 
was the same: the clear sky, the moon, the silvery and 
fleecy clouds were above me, and far high in tlm heaven ; 
with the same dazzling brightness shone the stars of even- 
ing, and, in their tranquillity, seemed to deride mv mi- 
sery, My brain was oppiessed with an unusual weight, 
and a clammy moistnie hurst out over my limbs. I lost 
til my sense of surrounding objects : a mist was over my 
eyes; but the sound of the waterfall roared in mv cars, 
and seemed to penetrate thiough my brain. Suddenly 
I seemed wrapt along inconceivably swift : and in a mo- 
ment I felt that I was descending, or rather driven head- 
long with amazing violence and rapiditv ; then a shock, 
as if my frame Iftid been rent in atoms, succeeded, and 
all thought or recollection was annihilated. I recovered 
in some degree, to find myself dashed into a watery abyss, 
from which I was again vomited forth, to be again plxmg- 
ed beneath the waves, and again cast up. As I rose to 
the surface, I saw the stars dimly shining thiough the 
mist and foam, and heard the thunder of the filling river. 
I was often, as well as I can remember, poitlv lifted up 
from the water; but human nature could not bear such 
a situation long, and I became gradually unconscious 
of the shocks which I sustained ; I Ivcard no longi-r the 
horrible noise, and insensibility afforded me a relief from 
my misery. 

It was long before T again experienced any sensation. 
At last I awoke, as it seemed to me, from a long and 
tiouhled sleep; but my memory was totally ineliectual 
to explain wlia<*or where I was. So great had been the 
effect of what I had undergone, that I retained not the 
•lightest idea of my present or former existence. I was 
like a man newly torn, in full possession o& his faculties ; 
1 felt all that consciousness of being yet iisnorance of 
its origin, which I imagine a creature placed in a situa- 
tion I have supposed would experience. T know not 
whether I make myself intelligible in this imperfect 
narrative of my adventure ; but some allowance mil, I 
trust, be made in consideration of the novel situation and 
feelings which I have to describe. 


I looked around the place in which I was ; I lay on a 
bed of coarse materials, in a small but airy chamber. By 
slow degrees I regained my ideas ^f my own existence 
and identity, but I was still totally at* Io.ss to compre- 
hend bv what means I came into such a situation ; of 
my sailing on the river, of my fears and unpleasant sen- 
sations. and of being dashed down the falls of Qhiopile, 

I retained not the sliglilost recollection. I cast my eves 
arouml, in liope.s of seeing some person who could give 
me some information of my situation, and of the measis 
by wliicli I was placed in it; but no on# was visyble.^ 

*My next thought wa*!, to rise and .seek out the inha- 
bitants of the house ; but, on trial, twy limbs were, I 
found, too weak to a.s^t me, anil patience was my^only 
alternative. ^ 

After this, I relapsed into mv former Insensibility, in 
which state I continued a considerable time ; yet I had 
some oci‘« mal glimpses of what was parsing forward 
about me ; T had “some floaling reminiscences of an old 
man. who T thought had been with me, and a more per-s 
feet idea of a female form which flitted round me. One 
day, as I lay half sensible on ray bcl, I saw this lovely 
creature approach me ; I felt the soft touch of her fin- 
gers on my brow ; and though the pressure was as light 
as may be conceived from human fingers, it thrilled 
through my veins, and lingered in my confused reinem- 
biance : the sound of her voice, as she ipoke in a low 
tone a few words to the old man, was mueic. to me ; ^er 
bri-ht eyes, tempered with the serenity otapure and 
blameWs mind, beamed upon me with such an expres- 
sion of charity and benevolence as I had never before 

^*^AHcngth the ilarkue.ss that obscured mv mind and 
memory passed awav. I was again sensible and could 
call to mind, with some little trouble, a considerable part 
of the accidents that had befallen me. Still, however, 
the idea of mv passing over the brink of the rocks over 
winch the river precipitates itself, of the shock winch I 
CToerionced when dashed upon the cataract, and of my 
terrible feelings, I ha.l a very slight and confused idea. 

T now longed more ardcntlv than before for some one 
from whom! might gath.T information concemiug those 
which were unknown to mo. My strength being 
in some degree recruited, 1 endeavoured to rise, and sue- 
ceejing in the attempt. I examined the room m which I 
lav • but no one was there : my next labour (and a work 
of labour I found it) wa« to put on some clothes, which I 
found dcpo«:iled on a chair : l>“ing equipped, therefore, as 
fiillv a*? circum'^tmocs would admit, I commenced my 
operation^;. Mv first step was to enter into an adioinirig 
room which, fearful of trespassing on forbidden ground, 

T did’ with some tiepidation. This room was, however, 
likewise destiiuie, as T thought, of inhabitants, and I was 
about to retire, when the barking of a dog a^^e^ted my at- 
tention ; and, turning round. I beheld, with no sma I 
satisfaction, mv old fellow-traveller Carlo. Shall I at- 
tempt to describe our meeting? It was the language of- 
the heart, inexpressible in words, tliat spoke in the spark- 
ling’ eve** arid joyous gambol? of mv dog ; and I was busily 
engaged m patting him. when, turning round I perceived 
that our privacy had been intruded upon. 1 be beautiful 

creature on whom my wander ng fancy had dwelt, stood 

looking at us. supporting, with one arm, the old man, her 
father^ while, on the other hung a basket of flowers. I 
stood razing at them without speaking ; T know not what 
magic made me dumb, but not » 

She was the first to speak, and expressed her joy at 
BPcing me aide to depart from my couch, chiding me at 
the same time for so iloing, without leave. I, 
smiling, “ am at present your physician , and I assure 
yo'i l*8hall excrri.e the power which I have over tou m 
«ich in as rieorou. a manner aa poaiible. Ay, added 
th. fatliar. " like all ^>“'’“’'•3'®“,,'“''“*“ 
of the little power you have. But, added he, we 
should not thus salute a ‘f^est by threatening him with 
subie'*tion : he is our guest, and not our captive. By 
this time 1 had recovered the use of my tongue, and began 
to pxnress my gratitude for theii kindness, and iny sorrow 

al thSwnWe whiihl ^ TiiiriivS.’ 

amnpil to them • but my politeness was cut short, by the 

? ank^assamnTo’of n-rh®'* ‘hat I wajwelcomo, reiteraf- 
ed raoro gently, but not less warmly, by his lovely daugh- 

*^The next dav at length came, and I requested my en- 
tertainer to favour me with answers to 
which 1 should propose to them. They smiled at 
eagerness, and promised to satisfy my curiosity, Itwaa 




easily donfi. The old man had a son, who, pa<;sin^ by 
the falls of Ohiopile sonie nights before, in the evening, 
was attracted by thejnoanings and lamentatinns of a dog, 
end, descending U tne l^ottom of the fail, pcrrivved me at 
the river side, where I had been entangled among some 
weeds and straggling roots of trees. From this situation ho 
had gre|t diflficuUv, first in rescuing me, and. having suc- 
ceeded in that *point, in ronveving me to lus father’s 
dwelling, where 1 found I had lain sevend days, till, bv 
hyi daughter’s unremitting attention (the ohi man himself 
being unable mSterially to assUt me, and the son com- 
elled to^e<'a''t from home on urgent business), I had 
een restored, if Lot to health, to a state of comparative 
st'ength, which promised to terminate in complete res. 
torafion. Such were the farts which I contrived to gather 
from the discdbrse of my hoH and his daughter, notwith- 
standing their softening down or slightly passing over 
every tiling, the relation of which might seem to claim my j 
gratitude, or tend to their own praise. As to themselves, 

, my host was a Pennsylvanian farmer, who, under pres- 
sure of misfortune, had retired to this spot, where the 
exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the whole | 
family, and the daughter attended to the household dnties, : 
and to the comfort of the father. | 

When the old man and his daughter had answered my ! 
queries, renewed my tlinnlcs, which were, however, 
again cut shoit. If they had been of service to a fellow- 
crAiture, it was in itsylf a sufficient reward, even if they | 
had suffered any inconvenience from assisting me. which 
•they assured me was not the case. 

In a day or two my health wa** so much improved that 
I was permitted to walk out in the small garden which 
surrounded tbo cottage. Great was my pleasure in look- ] 
ingat this humble dwelling. Its thatched roof, with 
patches of dark green moss and beautiful verdure; its ' 
whii.e walls and chimney, with the wreaths of smoke ! 
curling above it ; the neat glazed windows, the porch and i 
its stone seat at the door ; the clean pavement of white 
pebbles befoieit ; the green gr«ass plat, edged with shells, ! 
and stones, and flowers, and gerame«l willi ** wee modest” • 
daisies, and the moss ro e in the middle— wore to me ob- 
jects on which my imagination conhl revel for over, and I 
eighfd to think that I must shortly part from them. ^It 
remained for me in some manner t<» show mv gratitude be- 
fore I parted from my benevolent host, but T was long be- 
fore 1 could settle the thing to my mind. 1 felt unhapov, 
too, at the thought of leaving the old man, his white- 
washed cottnge, his garden, and his beautiful and good 
daughter ” And yet it cannot be helped,” T repeated 
«g •lin and again. “ How happy I shi.uM be,” T thought, 
in this lovely spot, and perhaps the daughter !— dare a 
man at first acknowledge even to himself that he is in love. 
And whv should I not be happy?" 

1 shall pass over the period of probation wiiich follow- 
ed. Now I am married — need I say to whom ? And the 
white-washed cottage, with its mossy thatch, have the .same 
attractions forme— nay, more, for it is endeared bv the ties 
of love, of kindred, and of happiness. 1 have lived in it 
nine years ; my cliildren flock around me, my wifb loves me, 
and her father is happv in seeing her happy. Her brother 
is flourishing in his business, and none in onr family aredis- 
satisfied or in want. Often do I thank God for my blessing, 
and look back with nleasure to the day when I passed the 
falls of Ohiopile.— CAo7n6er5’s Edinburgh Journal, 

THE TOLL OF AN ASS. 

When the late Lord Kaimes went to Aberdeen, as a 
judge cfpon the cir|*uit, he took up his quarters at a good 
tavern ; and being fatigued and pensive after his dinner, 
he inquired of thelandlord if there was any learned man 
in the neighbourhood who could favour him with his com- 
pany over a glass of wine. Landlord answered, that the 
professor of mathematics lived close by ; and the Lord 
of Session tent bis compliments. The professor was not 
only eminent in his science* but of various and lively 
conversation, though he had the defect of La Fontaine 
and Thomson, both great poets— that of a .stupid and 
dull appearance, before it became enlivened by wine nr 
company. After a respectful bqw,'ha took his seat and 
looked at the fire, quite immersed in some problem he 
had left. Two glasses of wine were filled and drunk in 
complete silenA:. Lord Kaimes, to begin the conversation, 
•aid, ** 1 have just passed your new bridge, wholly con- 
structed of white granite. It i s a truly magnificent piece 
w arcliitecture. What may have been the costl” Can't 


sav,” was the dry answer of our mathematician, who stil] 
looked at the fire. My lord surprised and piqued, said, 
*' I saw a hoard put up of all the tolls to be paid by 
carriages and animals. Will you bo so good as to in- 
form me what is the toll of an ass;” The professor, as 
if awaking from a dream, quickly retorted, ” I do not 
pretend to know; hut when your lord'ihlp repaseps, the 
toll-gatherer cannot fail to inform yon.” Our learned 
judse starting up, and taking him hvtbe hand, exclaimed. 
“ You are my man !’* and they began a long and animat- 
ed conversation. 

SCENES AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. 

THE JOHN OF BELFAST. 

It was at an early period of the present century that 
my acqiiainUnces with the ocean commenced. Circurri- 
stanccis required my presence in South America, and I 
sailed from the Thames in a large merchdiitmaii hound 
for Demcran, touching at King-ston, Jamaica, on our 
way. The first part of our vovage was fnvouralde. We 
ran out of the Channel witli a fine easterly breeze, which 
coritinued until we had fairly cleared the B iy of Biscay. 
This lucky beginning, however, soon received a check. 
A south-wester met us in the teeth, which la-^ted for a 
whole fortnight, blowing during almost riie whole time 
a heavy gale. We had nothing lor it. but to lie to; and 
it was now that for the first T had an opportunity 
of contemplating the " much-rcsounding .^ea,” ns Homer 
terms it, in all its stormy grandeur. We b »d a full com- 
pliment of passengers ; and my berth was a sofa on the 
starboard side of the after or captain’s c ibin. Another 
passenger occupied the sofa on the larboard side ; and 
the captain himself had a couch made up on the bulk 
head, right astern. 1 was awoke about midnight by the 
mate reporting to the captain that a lienvy gale appeared 
to he coming on. “ FromVhat quarter *' Right ahead, 
sir,” ” Call np more hands then,” rejoined the captain ; 
and spiinging up, proceeded to hurrv on his clothes. Ere 
he had half complet^l tins hiisinesn, howover, the squall 
j was upon us; the ahipw'ns in an in .tint thro vn almost 
I right on Imr beam -ends, and mys'dl ucailv pitched out 
j of bed; which latter casualty would certnnly have hap- 
pened. if niv sofa had not broken loO'e from its lashings, 
and, being set on c.istors, rat t Id I across the cabin, anil 
ran smack against the one to leew.ird, in which lay my 
fellow-passenger, fast asleep. The concuSM'm, which 
awoke him and made him start up, thiew us in a manner 
into each other’s arms, andwcs.it stating at each other 
for a few seconds in a soil of stupifidl surprise, when 
the vessel again heeled with still nioie fiightfiil violence, 
a fearful cra.sh was heard close at li.iiid, and a deluge 
of salt water the next moment poured in upon ns. j'lie 
sea had store in the glazed window of the starboard 
quarter-gallciy. 

Call the steward here, hov, to put up the dead- 
lights;” cried the captain, with a coidness that made 
him appear in mv eyes a very monster of insensibility. 
** And, hark ye, boy,” he continued, ” bring a couple 
of glasses of bi an ly and water for these gentlemen and 
get that s'ifa better belayed. ” He t^ien advised us to 
go forward to the main cabin till the water was baled 
out, and being by this time diessed, he huiried on deck. 
Mjti/eIIoiv-pas.sengcr and myself, having with difficulty 
slipped on a few clothes, scrambled forward into the 
cabin accordingly : -the brandy and water was brought 
and swallowed ; hut all the brandv in the ship, I believe, 
would have not blunted my sensation.s that msriit. L never 
passed one of su'di nervous horror in my life ; nor am 
I ashamed to confess it. I had never been at sea before, 
and the terrific novelty of the situation niiglit well ex- 
cuse a feeling of trepidation. 'I'lie roaring of the wind 
and waves was absolutely deafening ; the latter ever and 
anon Inshi ig up against the side of the vessel, as if seek- 
ing to break through and engulf us ; the Ir.stv trampling 
of the crew, as they rushed to and fro upon the deck, 
urged immediate and piessing danger ; evliile the shouts 
of the captain, amid the uproar of the elements, seemed 
as if at half a mile’s distance. 1 think he must be eitiier 
more of le.ss than man, who, so circumstanced for the 
first lime— awav a thousand miles from the green earth 
with only a plnnk between him and eternity, and in the 
midst of an uncontrollable element, roaring and merciless 
as a maniac — could have sat with calm feelings and 
unshaken nerves. To go to bed again was out of the 
question ; and X therefore sat down viitli my companion, 
who was as young a sailor as myself, one on each side 
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of the table, across which we i;azer] on each other's pallid 
countenance, and exchani;ed muttered expressions of awe 
and alarm. The morning at length dawned, and the 
a:ile having somewhat moderated, I ventured on deck ; 
byt never shall I fori;et my sensations of wonder and 
delight at the scene which met my view. All tlie anti- 
cipations 1 had formed from the descriptions of poet and 
painter were in a moment dissipated, and I felt how im- 
possible it would be to transfer to paper or canvass anv 
faithful d«dinealion of the welteiinvs of the mighty df*ep.'' 
Fi|pin windward, came on the roll of the great Atlantic 
in tuccesuve ridges, not curled and foam-tipped, as lim- 
nerk are wont to cxjiiibit thorn, but each massive solid 
and unbroken as a green lull-side. As the mass approach- 
ed, it sf^med impoesiblc for us to escape beuig overwhelm- 
ed ; but just as the water camo lipping up to the hul- 
waiks, our vessel swung over if like a duck, and down 
we sunk into the deep and slcdteri'd valley bevond, which, 
looking fore and aft, seemed stretched out for miles. It 
waa ipdeed a snlendid scene, worth the encountering of 
every danger to behold ; and it was with a strange mix- 
ture of feelings that I recalled the words of Hyron, where 
he sarcastically recommends a trip across the Atlantic to 
some of his brother poets, in order to gi^e them “ a few 
new sensations," 

For a whole fortnight the gale continued, but we were 
in a fine vessel ; and not a drop of the “ salt-sea foam" 
reached the duck (except when the scud from of the 
top of the vvaves came sprinkling ovor us like the fine'll 
snow-dri<‘tl save on one "occasion, which was as fol- 
lows: — Amongst the crew was one personage who seemed 
to he pos‘>es‘»ed with the verv dcMUOii of ill humour. From 
the time we uad weighed anchor, be he idle or busy, wet 
or dry, full 01 fastincr. in foul weather or fair, this man's 
discontented disposition seemeil unappeasable. His age 
was perhaps ihiity-five, a broad-shouldered brawnv fel- 
low, but very poorly attired. He wore no shoes or 
stockings; hi.s canvass trousers, which were hcautiOilIy 
glazeil with grease, tar, and other cnnnuodilles of the fore- 
castle, scarcvdv reached nhove his haiinclieo, which they 
embraced as tightly as if the s<iil-makci had sewn him into 
them, with a strain mi every stitch. 1 1 is '-carlct woollen sliiit 
was left negligently open from the waist upwards, leaving 
his chest exposed to all weatlieis. His head and features 
resembled, in eolour and foimation, n .thing 1 oversaw so 
much as ii little round red Dutoli clKe.se-- tiie bullct- 
Rticipe of the cranium being displayeil by an old leather 
cape which closely encircled all above the root of the 
no^e. Ilia fat, plinip, veimilliori clieok.s scarcely left 
loom either for nose or eves; and indeed these features, 
as it happened, did not require much i^pacu ; the former, 
like that of Tristram Shandy’s bifher, being the exact 
cnunterpait of tlie ace of clubs, and the latter as small, 
red, and fiery, as those of a ferret. 

It was upon a Sunday forenoon that I went on deck, 
along with two or three of my fellow-passengers, to while 
away the time, and discuss the chances of more favourable 
weather — for the adverse gale still continued with gieat 
fury. That morning, indeed, it was more violent tlian it 
had yet bceii ; a circumstance which we were at no loss 
jokingly to account for, on seeing who was steersman, 
being no other than Jack Wrathful himself, a.s we had 
dubbed the sailor above delineated. People situated as 
we were are gbid of any excuse for aniusemcnt, aniLthis 
man’s causeless and pertinacious ill temper, as we looked 
at him rocking to and fro from one foot to the other — for 
even when liis woik was stationary, it seemed impossible 
for him to rest a moment in one position-' and ** sluvet- 
iiig his tirnbei^s" with his customary fervour, struck us 
sympalhetically in so droll a light, that one and all of us 
burst outa-laugi)ing. Wrathful looked furious, hut dared 
say nothing directly to us. He resolved, however, on 
having his revenge, and adopted a plan which could 
scarcely have entered any head but his own. ^ Our nau- 
tical ri'aders will be aware that the great point, when a 
vessel is /ying to in a gale, is so to manage the helm as to 
prevent her roHing suddenly to windw'ard and meeting the 
coining wavei the consequence of any negligence or un- 
skilfulness being, that she wilf to a certainty ** ship a 
sea." This casualty had hitherto been ^o well guarded 
against, that we never dreamed of the possibility of such a 
thing befalling us. We were therefore leaning c uele^sly 
over the tafferei, chatting of various matters, when I sud- 
denly felt the vessel quiver from stem to stern, and the, 
next moment the voice of tlfb mate, who was etanding 
amidships, bawled out “ Hold on 1" Looking forward, 
1 beheld a column of water fully twenty feet high breaking 


over the foremast, and had just time to lay hold of a mpo 
when the deck was swept fore and aft with the force of a 
waterspout . 

For a moment afterwards I mas hlirfil, breathless, and , 
stunned with the weight of water that struck me, and 
might have been halfway beneath the ocean fi>r aught I , 
knew. An pinphatjc execration utterej close eit hand, * 
gave me the fir^t intimation of my being still safe on boa'rd 
the Hector ; and looking round, I found that all iny fel- 
low-passengers had also escaped for the ducking. lUie 
malicious intention of the'rascal who haft occa'iiqncd it was 
so evident, that with one voice we accused him to the 
captain, who instantly came upon d^k ; but the yells 
and scieams that begai^to issue from below induced us to 
hurry down, where a truly scrio-cmriic sce.no await^ ns. 
Of eleven pissengers, eight, inriiidiiig •one lady, the 
daughter of a wealthy and intelligent old gentleman, a 
Jew, hapi led to be congregated in ihe cabin, the glazed 
skylight of which had been removed for the purpose of 
ventilation, so th.it the water had poured dou n upon thom# 
like a cataract, and swamptd them in a moment to the 
deptli of two feet. They imagined, one and all, indeed, 
that Ihev were going to tlie bottom : and it was curious to 
n>mark the different aspects thcii alaiin assumed in that 
moment of extiemity. Two or three had thrown them- 
selves on their kncLv., hut their cries consistecF rather of 
petition'; for re.«:pite to their lives, than for mercy to their 
^oiiU. One had snatched down a gold repeater that Ifting 
in his berth, a« if (as thecapMin sarcastically remarked) 
he wished tonote do'vntlio exact moment of his own death, 
and anothr-r Ind a case bottle of brandy at his mouth. 
The assurances of the (‘siptain of there being no immediate 
clanger, brought them to themselves again; but there were 
some who piobahly derived a salutary lesson for the rest of 
tlicir lives frcni that one moment of panic, at least it .seem- 
ed to engender .scrioii.s thoughts in several, who never 
appeared to have thought seriously before. 

The wind .i( l ist became favourable, and, having got 
into the trade- winiU, we ran across the tropic of Cancer 
with evciy siiti*h ot canvas? set. One afternoon it fell al- 
most a dead calm, there being just wind emough occasion- 
ally to lift the sails and bear us forward at the rate of per- 
haps half a knot an hour. I was conversing with the 
captain on tlie quarter-deck, when the mate reported that 
thcfe was a small schooner lying in our course right 
ahead, but that h»* could S(*e no person on hoard of her, 
I’he captain lookc! 1 through tlie glass, and Imving made 
the same observation, directed the man at the wneel to 
steer as close as possible to the strange vesseL In some- 
what more than an hour we were within two cable-lengths 
of the schooner, when, although all the sails were set, no 
one yet appealing on the deck, our captain directed a 
musket to be fiied as a signal. Presently a strange figure, 
dressed in a most unsailor-like garb, inasmuch as he was 
enveloped in a huge drnb greatcoat, and had the remnant 
of a beaver-hat on his head, issued from the hold, a.nd, 
rushing to the side of the .schooner, bawled out in a broad 
Irish accent, “ Stop, stop a little if you plasc, sir !*’ 

" Wlioaie you ?” .sung out our captain, putting tho 
usual nautical interrogatoiy when ships are speaking each 
other. 

“ I’ni a inishnur’, sir," replied the man. 

“ A mishnur’ !’’ echoed our captain, repeating the words 
to himself ; " never heaid of a .ves-sel with such a name in 
my life. Oh, av (as the mate here suggested an explana- 
tion of the reply), that’s your own employment, is it? 
But what’s your ve-'Sel’s name, I mean?’’ 

The John of Belfast, sir ; and, you see, we're going 
to Burb.idis with a cargo of taties-^tagiesandaaltftieelTBir ; 
hut 1 believe we’ll be all dead with thiist by the time we 
raich it. Can you give us nnthint to drink V* 

•* Have you no water en board ?’’ asked our captain, 
equally surprised and amused at this singular application. 

“ Not a cupful, sir,’’ replied the Irishman ; " that’s to 
say, there’s about a couple o* gallpns or so, but BUI 
Kearney — that’s our captain, sir^kgeps it locked as he 
has just about as much whisky, to make grug of. He al« 
ways takes it half and half." 

As well as he could for laughing, our captain here direc- 
ted our sails to be backed, to prevent our making head- 
way from the schooner, and called out to the Irishman to 
send a boat, and he would get a supply water. 

*• Send, Sir ! I have nobody but myself to send !— and 
sure 1 can't walk on the surface of the say for it !" 

•• Where's youf captain ?^esire iiim to :»peak to in£" 
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f Our captain, is it, sir? — he can’t spake at present; 
this is his time o' day for being dead-drunk." 

Where’s the mat^ then?" '* He's drunk too, sir.” 
j " And where art* all the crew ?*' <• 

'* I’m all the crew myself, sir ; that is, me and the 
Jittle boy— and he's drunk also. -For you see. sir. our 
'other map— that Barney Ryan— died about a week 

ago of a sort of /rinty. and was thrown overboard. And 
well for us that he was so !— for he dran!L more than 
th» whole of us out together ; and if he had lived, we 
might all iyive Seen thrown overboard by this time !" 

The whole of our crew and passengers were by this 
time in a roar of laughter, at the naiiB communication of 
the poor liishman, but out captain compassionating his 
condfTion, brcbred a boat to be lowered, and directed the 
mate to board ‘the scliooner, and ascertain how matters 
actually siood. Curiosity induced me to ask permission 
to accompany him ; and we were soon alongside the little 
vessel, with a hogshea«l of Thames waterin the long-boat. 
*As we weie neaiing her, I could hear the “ mishnur’,’* as 
he called himself, shouting down the companion to his 
slumbering captain, “ Bill— I say. Bill Kearney, come 
up here dirickly. Here are some giiitlcin^'n coining to 
visit you, and you lying snoring there like a pig. Get up, 
man, 1 say, for very shame.” 

And accordingly as we got on deck. Captain Kearney 
made his appearance. He was the verv bran idtml of an 
Irisifc sailor— a clean made, active fellow, with a shock 
head of red hair, and a round good-humoured countenance. 
But for his blearedness of eye, we could see no symptoms 
of intoxication upon him ; he saluted our mate with much 
easy politeness, said he was happy to see him, and con- 
cluded with remarking that it was “ charming weather. * 

•* So it would need, Mr. Kearney, I think,” replied our 
mate, “ if this be the order you maintain on hoard. Arc 
you not afraid of being taken aback by a squ.ill ?” 

'‘Not at all, sir— not at all,’' replied Mr Kearney; 
** I knew there would be be no squalls this afternoon. 
Besides, I bad the doctor here— this is Dr. Sullivan, sir; 
he’s a ta idler, and is going out to learn the little black 
boys and girls to spell and write*, sir— I had Dr. Sullivan 
to keep a look out in case of accidents. I kept him 
sober on purpose, while Phil Connor and I were drink- 
ing a drop to our ould friend Barney Ryan’s memory, 
who died a few days ago,” ^ 

“But what would your owners say to all this, Mr. 
Kearney, if they came to know it?” 

“ Owhers !— we've no owners, sir,” replied Mr. Kearney 
with dignity. “ This bit craft is Phil Connor's and mine, 
'sept Q two-and-tliirtieth that the doctor’s brother has in 
her. She’s employed in the butter and pig line betweear 
Belfast and Portpatrick ; but as the trade is rather cut up, 
we thought of making a start for some of the islands herea- 
bouts to see what could be done." 

“ And wheie are you bound for ?” 

** For Burbadis,” answered Captain Kearney. 

Baroadocs !" echoed our mate ; " why, you're a hun- 
dred miles south ol it ! How do you keep your reckon- 
ing ?’’ 

" I tould you so, Bill Kearney,” here broke in the docker 
wiih great bitieriiPfS ; “ 1 tould you, but you wouldn’t 
mind me at all ai ail ! 1 tould you that you had missed a 
whole day, diun'c in bed as you was, without knowing of 
it ! Set your watch by the gintleman’s this moment, and 
wake Phil Connor, and let’s be getting back as fast as we 
can. There was one fool more than enough in the world. 
Bill Kearney, when I took you for a sailor." 

“Have you no quadrant or chronometer on board?’’ 
asked our mate in astonishment, his ideas of nautical 
proficiency being shocked at what appeared tome only in- 
expressibly ludicrous. Captain Kearney cnnre*ised Ills total 
ij^norance of such articles. His only guides were an old 
timepiece, the compass, and the log ; and it appeared, on 
explanation, that he hstd forgotten to wind up the former, 
upon the evening of waking the deceased Mr. Barney 
Ryan. It turned out, in short, that the whole party were 
a set of genuine originals ; not one of them had ever been 
in that quarter of the ocean before— knew^ nothing of na- 
vigation save wha^pperuined to th% Irish Channel— 
and, had their water and “swait loishtfne " lasted, would 
in all probability have sailed into thejutt^cctic regions, had 
th^ not fallen in with ps. 

The individual whom they styled t!ie do<ftor, and who 
had complacent!^ adopted the further honorary epithet of 
mMtonary, had, it seems, no more pretqi^ioas to these 
a heilge-school for instructing 
children bow to join letters together, and get their alpha* 


bet by rote, could give him. His friends, probably anxious 
to rid themselves of a burden, had persuaded the poor 
fellow to adopt the present step, he nimself working for 
his passage. Our mate expressed his utter astonishment 
that they had not all gone to the bottom long since. Hp 
endeavoured, however, to instruct Kearney and tne doctor 
respecting their present bearings, and the course they must 
pursue to make Barbadoes; for which, as well as the 
supply of water, they professed eternal obligition. The 
captain’s watch was duly set, and having seen Phil Connor 
and the boy roused from tlieir drunken slumbers, we rU* 
parted. In the evening the breeze freshened, and the John 
of Belfast having got upon pother track, began to beat 
back to her place of destination, her comical crew saluting 
us with three hearfy Irish cheers at partiug.—CAamAsrs’i 
Edinburgh Journal. 


SEDITION ! ! 

IVhat could have induced the Editor of that most chaste 

{ leriodical, the Calcutta Literary Gazette, to admit into 
lis pages such a trashy contribution as that which appear- 
ed last Saturday under the title of “ a .lounvAr. OF 
roRTY-Fir.iiT HOURS OF THE YEAR 1945, by Kvlas Cliiinder 
Dutt?” For once our much esteemed contemporary has 
suffered his gooil-nature to be abused by a young Roscius 
of the Hindoo College, whose precocious pen nmbitioned 
the opportunity of display on ili*' political stage ; arid if 
the literary style of this essav be perfectly genuine, it might 
be entitled to «ome cornn»;nda<ion as the p’^oduction of a 
school boy. But the subject! surely such tliei. es are not 
in the spirit of a College education. When the Bri- 
tish Parliament ordered a .sum to be set apart out of the 
Revenues ot India for instructing the native population, it 
never could have been intended to teach them sedition. 
« « « * * * 

The sequel of the story is, that a conspiracy is got up by 
“ the most distinguished men in Calcutta — Bahds, R.4jds 
and NawAhs,” which frightens the Governor General, 
Lord Fell Butcher, out of his seven senses, and a party of 
troops IS repulsed by the patriotic rabble of one Bhoobun 
Mohun, (which affair is represented in a very different way 
in a Calcvlla Courier Eitraordiwary— then no longer, we 
fear, under our editorship) but in the end the hero is 
hanged, his last words being to bid his countrymen persevere 
in tlie course they ha,ve so gloriously commenced. The 
Native names, we hear, are genuine, those of the Babji’s 
friends whom doubtless . he thought to immortalisr*. The 
plot itself is as full of absurdity as the sentiments are of 
nonsense and bad taste. 

• We omit the quotations from the article. 

[Surely our contemporary has taken up this matter much too 
aeriously. The young Ilindii meant no evil. His article is 
merely igcu d’ esprit, and we printed it as a highly favourable 
specimen of a Hindu’s English composition. The author haa 
written to us to complain of the misconception of the Courier, 
and to explain that it was a mere literal^ essay of a jocose 
turn written with no pnlititical feelings or intentions.?— Ed. 

INFANT SCHOOL — Ad examination of the Infant School 
wqs held yesterday at the Town Ha I in the presence of 
a most re.spectable, altboogh not very cFOwded. audience. 
The Bishop of Cnicotta addressed a few words to the 
Audience in explanation of the objects of the Institution, 
afte i^^hicli the Master, Mr. Perkins, gave various practi- 
cal illustrations of the exercises in which the children are 
employed. In this short notice it is impossible to convey 
a correct impression of the different inodes adopted to 
interest the Infantil** mind,, to elicit without straining its 
tender powers, to form habits of order, and to prepare for 
the more enlarged instruction to be given in future years. 
There is notliing violent, repulsive, or forced. Nothing is 
taught but what is adapted to the years of the childreu 
and the means employed are gentleness, the love of dtrder, 
and the simuitaneens action of numbers in combination. 
The Infant School, is both the Poetry and^he Philosophy 
of Education for its practice is founded on the soundest 
principle.s of induction ind it calls forth all the kind amt 
gentle feelings |otu lively exercise. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our ** Subscriber's” verses will hardly suit ns* 

“ N. A. P.'s” ardclo is declined. 

Printed aVd Pubushed by M. Crow, at the Indian 
Pbsbs, No. 14| Ebplanaos Row, Calcutta. 
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• EMILY MYRtlB. 

Emily Myrtle had been blessed with an excel- 
lent education. Her mind was as cultivated as 
her person was charming. The only daughter of 
fond parents, she had been separated from them 
in her infancy and had been sent to England whilst 
her father remained in India to stequire a fortune 
sudicient to maintain his declining years in afflu- 
ence. Year after year passed away and he found his 
idea of a competency increasing in proportion to 
the accumulation of his wealth. At last he resolved 
on sending for his daughter instead of joining her 
in England. In due course of time she arrived and 
realised her parents fondest wishes. A most amiable 
disposition, together with considerable natural ta- 
lents matured by art, contributerl to their enjoy- 
ment and happiness. In looking at her, they 
thought with pride and satisfaction on the splen- 
did alliance which they anticipated with 'some 
wealthy individual. On this account Mr. Myrtle 
had contrived to exchange his appointment in the 
Mofussil for one at the Presidency, where he kept 
up a magnificent establishment and open house. 
Many and broad were the hints that both papa 
and mamma gave as to their plans for their daugh- 
ter’s settlement; and in all their manceuvering to 
accomplish the desired object they never for a mo- 
ment imagined that there could be a doubt of that 
daughter’s ready acquiescence in their views. 
They were consequently much suprised at her firm 
refusal of an offer from a person about to succeed 
to the Council Board of India which entirely met 
their approbation. They were in a perfect paroxysm 
of astonishment at hearing that her affections 
were engaged to a young man with no other recom- 
mendation than a tolerably handsome person, and 
a mind and 'disposition congenial to her own. Papa 
with much vehemence declared he never heard of 
such stupidity,* and that the girl must be mad 
to refuse so excellent an offer. Mamma filched a 
powerful invective against English education, ro- 
mantic notions, school-girl fancies, and silly attach- 
ments, with “ surely, my dear, you would not be 
BO idiotical as to marry a man whose whole fortune 
would not light my wall-shades !” They both vowed 
that she ought not and should not have her own 
way. 

Her father immediately called on the young man 
who possessed the undivided affection of his daugh- 
ter, and told him with peculiar blandness of manner, 
and with a tneek and hypocriticIlBmile on his coun- 
tenance, that his every wish would be accomplished 
in seeing bis daughter married to a person capable 
of appreciating her real wprth, that he saw no 
objection to his young friend as a son-in-law, al- 
though he would not exactly pledge his consent, 
but insisted that the young man should absent 
himself for a, short time from her presence. In 
vain the young man pleaded that owing to the 
voyage he had already been too long separated. 


My good young friend you have not lived long 
enough in the world. I must tty the strength of 
your mind and principles before I^ve a*say my* 
child ; and as you value my goodeniU, let me not 
see you for the next twelve months. You may, if 
you lik. , write to my daughter, although I sho^d 
prefer her not even receiving letters ; but you must 
not visit or speak to her. Mark what I say ; flo 
%vhat I wish, and all may he well ; if not remember 
I will never receive you as a son-in-law. Thus 
situated the young man determined to acquiesce 
in Mr. Myrtle’s wish, and consoled Mmself with 
the idea of writing all his thoughts to Emily. Mr. 
Myrtle was not a little pleased at hearing thesresult 
of his determination. The getting rid of his pre- 
sence was a great point gained, and he resolved to 
turn his absence to account by representing it as'a 
proof of inconstancy and thence form a deduction 
of how .totally unworthy he was of so valuable a 
treasure as Emily’s affection. 

The letters from Clarence Sidley to Emily Myr- 
tle and from Emily to Clarence were for some time 
full of love and confidence. Then mutual complaints 
of coldness and irregularity in the correspondence, 
then charges of neglect, then total silence ; after 
which there is a detailed account of how these 
matters were brought about by the parents, and 
that Emily imagined herself negleoted or deserted 
by Clarence, whilst he thought the same df her. 
In the mean time Emily had never informed her 
parents where and how she became acquainted 
with Clarence, and they never pressed an enquiry. 
For three months after the climax of the misunder- 
Y standing, Clarence’s name was never mentioned by 
the parents in the presence of Emily. They observed 
with considerable uneasiness that she w» gradu- 
ally losing her health and spirits although they 
endeavoured to appear ignorant of the cause. One 
day poor Emily had suddenly burst into tears, ap- 
parently without any sufficient cause ; her mother 
went gently up to her, and taking one hand in both 
of hers and affectionately kissingner forehead, said. 
What is the matter, dearest Emily ? your father 
and myself have observed the depression of your spi- 
rits, and although^gnorant of the cause thought it 
better to consider it sacred than intrude upon a sor- 
i^w which our own dearly loved child concealed from 
us. 1 have watched yoii with the anxiety only a 
mother can feel, and now intreat you to ^reveal its 
cause that we may do our utmost to alleviate it. 
Emily, struck with the affiectionateand gentle man-* 
ner in which her mother spoke, could not for some 
time make any other reply than continued sobs ; 
and, throwing herself into her parent’s arms, fiuntly 
articulated, Yes, yes, I have done .wrong, very 
wrong, not to trust in the affec^n of a mother, so 
kind, so good ; dearest mammafSo say that you will 
forgive me and you shall hear every thing, but 
not now, oh not now !” Mrs. Myrtle pressed her 
hand, but did not speak. After a short pause Emily 
perceived that her mother expected her to continue 
ner story ; and having in some degree recovered ' 
herself, in a cajm and steady voice, said musingly. 
Yes, 1 see my fault, dear mamqia ; 1 will let you 
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•know every thoiif(ht and feeling of my breast, and j 
I am convinced jroji will not blame me. But I can- 
pot do it to-day in my pftsent state of excitdnent. 

I might be unjust and I certainly should be partial, 
but to-moiyo\v if vou will allow me to join you in 
3 ^our boudoir after breakfast I will tell you the cause 
of my (listres. 

It 'appears extraordinary that Emily should be 
surprised iifto making her mother a confidante 
of her thoughts and feelings. The separation of 
•children^ from iheir parents at ^n early age and 
their not bein^f %<aia united till the period when 
every one learns to think and act for himself 
prevents in India the existence of that beautiful 
sentiment of mutual confidence which is felt 
beC.veen the parent and the child in England. 
The Indo-English child generally feels the want of 
a mother’s love and watchfulness in the infirmities 
of infancy. His earliest recollections tell him that 
he has been sent a stranger to a distant country and 
iiis heart acknowledges the feeling of desertion long 
' before,. his mind has strength or judgment suffi- 
cient to know that the sacrifice is at least equal 
and made for his e.Yclusive benefit. With girls this 
feeling is greatly increased when they find that 
their parents have only thoughts of their happiness 
with regard to wealth iind wholly omitted in their 
calculations tlie hearts of their children. Such was 
the case with Emily ; her parents were really very 
much attached to her, as much as they could he to 
any human being. The)* had in their youth suficr- 
ed the hitter stings of poverty. In after years when 
Mr. Myrtle’ssaiary increased, and his surplus funds 
had rapidly accumulated they had never forgotten 
their own former siilFerittg, and thouglit no precau- • 
tions could be too great to preserve their daughter 
from similar evils. When Emily first arrived in Indii 
her mother’s most anxious wish was to sec her 
married. ’ She could not ajipreciate the real motives 
that actuated her and made her so anxious to part 
with her immediately after her arrival, and natu- 
rally enough attributed it to a want of maternal 
aflfection. This caused her silence and prevented her 
seeking Advice and consolation where alone she had 
a right to exjiect them. 

On the following day Emily went to her mother’s 
boudoir at tlie ti.ne aiJ|K)iutcd and found her 
anxiously waiting her arrival. On her entrance 
Mrs. Myrtle aJectioiiatcly advanced to meet her 
and placed her on a concli, when Emily com- 
menced as fullows. “ I ought lohavc communicated 
long Since what I am now about to tell you. I 
trust, dearest mamma, you will not only forgive 
my want of coufiilence hut continue to love me as 
much as you hitherto have done ; and although my 
heart acquits me of any intentional unkinclness 
to you, yfet I feel t^at my judgment has erred. 

I will now tell you when anil how I first became 
•acquainted with Clarence Sidley. Lest his present 
unkinduess should make me harsh or unjust I 
here declare that till our arrival in India lie never 
gave me the slightest cause ofotfence, his conduct 
was always exemplary, and whatever may have 
brought on .]iie present coldness, reserve and silence 
I cannot r^dect on the many happy 'days passed in 
his society without thinking of the. gentleness and 
generosity of his disposition and bitterly regretting 
the change in l^jis sentiments. I had concluded 
my fifteenth year when Miss WinstajriJcy released 
me from the bondage of school and treated 
me ks.a friend and companion. Encouraged by 
her praises 1 liad obtained the marked approbation 


of my teachers, and derived a real pleasure from 
the prosecution of my studies. Miss Wirtsta^ley _ 
was well qualified for the task she had Aindertaken, . 
and the trials of adversity had strengtbened the 
energies of her mind without chilling the warm 
feelings of her affectionate heart. The child of 
jiarents who occupied a distinguished rank iij 
society she promised to be an ornament to it, 
when iier father who was the senior partner of an^ 
extensive banking house was ruined by one of those 
dreadful commercial calamities almost peculiar to 
England and the Bkiglish. He did not long sivvive 
his ruin, and left his widow and daughter penny- 
Icss. Thus situated Miss Winstanley didiiothesitate 
111 employing her talents for the benefit of her sur- 
viving parent, anil by the assistance of her friends 
was enabled to form an establishment for the 
education of young ladies of whicii she undertook 
the superintendeiice. 

Her friends used occasionally to assemble at her 
house, and I was permitted to join those delightful 
and social re-unions. Clarence bidley was a con- 
stant visitor and in a thousand ways endeavoured 
to conciliate niy good oivniop whicii ’v:is the more 
i\}adily acconled from the knowledge ot «oine of 
his actions, which 1 ticarii accidentally mentioned 
by one of Miss Winstunley’s friends and to the re- 
cord of which 1 always listened with pleasure and 
attention; hut his manner to me was always so 
modest and retiring that I long thought lie was 
ifiiluenced in his conduct more by regard and 
politeness to Miss Winstanley than by aft’ection for 
my.self. It would be needless to trace the various 
circumstances connected* with his increasing at- 
tachment, although memory too faithfully jire- 
serves them. When he heard of my piojected 
departure he first declared that all his hopes of 
future happiness depended on me. Our manners 
had long proved and I am afraid exposed the secret 
thoughts of our hearts. I candidly acknowledged 
that i esteemed and appreciated his character, that 
as at your desire I was going to India 1 could not 
at such a time dispose off mysell, hut that if he could 
obtain your consent I would gladly unite iny fate 
wiih his. He submitted to my decision, thanking me 
fervently for having thought so favorably of uim, 
and declared he would follow me to lirii.i, and 
your consent would render him far happier than 
he deserved to be. With a degree of con ude ration 
and sacrifice of self-interest hardly to he expected in 
so young a man, he acquainted me ot liis determina- 
tion not to proceed in the same ship as myself, but 
j)romT9?d to meet me on my arrival, as he expected 
to be in India before I could land. The rest of 
his history you know.” Mrs. Myrtle listened pa- 
tiently to her daughter’s narrative and at the conclu- 
sion warmly pressing her in her arms, said, ‘* dearest 
Emily, do not distress yourself on the subject, 
Clarence Sidley must be very much changed ami to- 
tally unworthy of your love.’' “ Clarence unworthy!” 
warmly replied Emily, “ impossible-!” “ Oh, my dear 
child, you know little of the world, of man's alfec- 
tion, or the iDCOiiti|j|ncy of youth. It W dangerous 
very dangerous to marry a young man. Never 
having experienced temptation he knows not tho 
sacrifice he most make in confininghis love to one 
object, nor can he telfwhen he marries, if that one 
is calculated to ensure his happiness. Led away 
by the violence or if you wish the warmth of his 
feelings^ he imagines mmself devotedly attached to 
the first pretiy woman that condescends to take 
notice of him, and it is when the dream of passion 
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is over; t\aX he perceives the imperfections of the 
idol cif hiir imagination which appear greater than 
they' are from the contrast they form with the 
excelleiicies he had anticipated. Hence the cause 
of so many unfortunate marriages. The change of 
a woman’s affection is at all times perilous, but much 
more so, when a man has not acquired sufficient 
experience to restrain his imagination within the 
l^ounds of reason. Absence, tliey say, proves affec- 
tion. Mr. Sidley, 1 dare say, lias found some pretty 
substitute to whom he offers up his vows. Young 
men generally find it necessary to love something, 
but are not particular about the object. The last 
remark was uttered in a tone of irony and was in- 
terrupted by K nily’s exclaiming “ dear mamma, 
you are unjust, I am sure you are unjust ; Clarence 
has not a changeable disjiosition. Oh, there must be 
some mistake. His last letter was so cold.” I am 
afraid,” said Mrs. Myrtle very ^owly and very 
gently, “that you are deceived ; for on enquiring 
concerning Mr. Sidley of a gentlemen who has just 
arrived from Barielly, I received as a reply that he 
was very well and fully engaged in paying his atten- 
tions to the beautiful \liss- Howard who had created 
quite a sensation in the northern provinces.” ''Is it 
possible ?” said Emily musing; “ who is the gentle- 
man ? may I see him r” “ Certainly my love, he will 
probably call to-day and you can then satisfy your- 
self. I have known the world a long time, and I 
can assure you from cxperieuce in spite of the 
vaunted generosity and warmth of youthful feel- 
ings that nothing is more common than a young 
man using every ciidca>^oar to engage tin' affections 
of an unsophisticated girl and than attaching him- 
self to another from the mis(jrable vanity of being 
‘ popular with the ladies.* lleViMve me there is much 
more selfishness and less regard for the feelings of 
others when they interfere with personal gratification 
in youth than in age.** “Oli, what a detestable world 
it must be!” exclaimed Emily. “It is no doubt 
much worse than in the innocence of your own heart 
you can imagine, and would be much better if it 
really was what it appears ; however I will not dis- 
tress you with this painful sul)ject any longer.’* 
The expected visitor calle<l, and confirmed Mrs. 
Myrtle’s assertion that Mr. Sidley was said to be pay- 
ing his addresses to a Miss Howard. No impartial 
person will attempt to justify Mrs. Myrtle’s con- 
duct towards her daughter. The only palliation is 
that herhusbaivd and her.self had deliberately formed 
a plan for tlicir daughter’s future happiness, which 
they sincerely believed would be secured l^ the 
success of their schemes, aqd coiiscientiousl^per- 
forined their duty to the best of their ability. They 
determined to carry that plan into effect ' coute 
qui coute.* We can only lament their conduct as 
one of those instances of frequent occurrence in 
the world of Wrong being committed that goiKl 
may follow. After the departure of the visitor 
Emily retired to her own room and relieved her 
swelling heart by giving vent to a Hood of tears. 
Could it be the case or was it all a dream ? Cla- 
rence so gentle, so modest andn^nqbtrusive, be- 
come a heartless coxcomb ! and for tire p^ratification 
of a foolish vanity could he have rejected her ! 
No, no, of that her heart fi^y acquitted him, he 
might have been deceived, ell captivated by some 
fairer form, but deliberately to act falsely wlis not 
in his nature. 

Four months after the event above recorded, 
during ^ which Mrs. Myrtle had treated her daugh- 
ter with the greatest kindness and affection, the 
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subject of Sir James Effingham’s off^r was renewed* 
by the parents in the presence of Emily, who 
affectefl to pay no attentioir to the allusions. How^ 
ever, they determined to bring the matter to a speedy 
issue, if f)03sible. One day when they ,^ere alode 
Mrs. Myrtle communicated to l*or daughter that 
Sir James had again made an offer for her hand 
which both she and Mr. Myitle were an!lious 
should be accepted. She expatiated at length 
on the great advantages to acorue to the family 
from Sir James’^ wealth, rank and influence, and * 
desired her daughter not to make iy;i*hasty answer, 
but in the course of a week she would expect a 
favorah* ' one. Emily felt little disposed to yield to 
her )>arent’s ysque.st, and prayers, tears, arguments 
or threats would have been equally ineffectual, hud 
it not been for one circumstance, '[’aking up 
a daily paper and accidentally casting her eyes on 
file corner wliere the rao.st interesting events of our 
Jives, viz. Births, Marriages and Deaths are record- 
ed, she read — • 

Mauhiaok. — At Meerut, on the 10th September, by 
ilic Jluvd. W. Wilson, Distriri Chiiplaiii, C. Sidley Esq. 
to Eliza, only il.iugtitei of G. Howard Esq. 

Being convinced that the faint hope she had che- 
rished had been built on sand, she no longer op- 
posed the wishes of her parents, and consoled her- 
self with the idea that she was performing a duty 
ill sacrificing herself to please tliose who sincerely 
loved her and had no thoughts or wishes uncon- 
nected with her future happiness. She only insisted 
that all the circumstances of her fir*>t attachment 
should be coininiuiicflteil in her presence to Sir 
James, and promised that if he should then renew 
•his offer she would make no further objection. 

In one of the Calcutta jiajicrs of the 27th Janu- 
rry, and in tlie most conspicuous part the following 
notice was inserted. 

M.a 11 III AGE IN High Life. Ye<«N'r(l,iv oveniii? the ap- 
proaches to the C!atheilrul pre<eutei) a \civ aiiiinated and 
iiileresliii" spectacle. Tli cairiaifes of all our leaders o 
fiislnon, coutainiut; their i n owll«'r^ dies^ed in the most 
Clc^aui style, were seen proce-siou. In the leading 
equipage we perceived tin New Meniber of ('oiiiicil, The 
llon'ble Sirjanie.t EfKiii^liain the hiidegrooin, Sir Wil- 
liam Wiiitwortli, and E. i'. Myrtle, Esq. the fatliei of the 
young and lovely bride whose appe.i-ance nmoiigst us, lilco 
the advent of an a^si»icions star, has eieated so great af 
sensation. In the second carnage the briile herself shone 
cunspicuons as she sat next to her amiable and talented 
mother. The ceremony was perfoiined by the Lord 
Bishop. 

After marriage, Emily discovered that her hus- 
band possessed many very estimable qualities, and 
she could not feel otherwise than grateful for his 
unceasing efforts to promote her comfort and hap- 
]>iness. Every enjoyment, every luxury that wealth 
4>r anxious diligence could })rocure was ever at 
her command, but still she was^not happf. 

Her trials were not yet over. During the first 
twelve moiitl^s after her marriage she lost both her 
parents, within three short weeks of each other, and 
in eighteen months she was a widow and found 
herself alone in the world possessed of unbounded 
wealth without one person to take a sincere 
interest in her affairs. Having no earthljr ties, 
and from her feebleness and sorrow anticipating 
an early grave, she contemplated proving the endu- 
rance of her first attachment and her forgiveness 
of Clarence’s neglect by leaving tc^him, as the only 
being she had ever really loved, the bulk of that 
wealth which^had been her bane. ' 

' Cool was the wind or rather the soft breath of^day, 
» .the first zephyrs of Spring in ^merry Englaml, 
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• on the mountain tops of Churrah. Cloudless was 
the sky, and brif^ht svere the rays of the glorious 
mm one morning in the month of Jime*18<— . 
There was a spirit of gladness and freshness in the 
afmospheve. AU nature seemed rejoiced. A party 
consisting of two gentlemen on ponies and a 
lady in a tonjohn were seen approachingHhc small 
but loeautifully situated bungalow at Modsmye. 
Tliere wertf traces of deep sorrow and melancholy 
plainly marked on the very interesting countenance 
* of thejpdy. They occasional! y8e(|»ned to yield to the 
influence of thg magniflcent scenery around, but 
the change was only for a moment, and but served 
to show how lovely that face must have been in 
happier days. On arriving at the bivigalow, they 
fcand some refreshments prepared for them ; after 
partaking of which they intended to visit a cave in 
the vicinity which is considered one of the attrac- 
tions of the Cassiah Hills. Lady Emily, who was of 
the party amused herself with gazing in silent ad- 
miration oh the rich variety of scenery before her. 
On t^e left hand the broad table land of Churrah 
presents its commanding front over which streams 
flow in e.xtenslve falls and urge their course over 
the blank sides of rocks and are received in 
a succession of largo natural basins down a 
declivity of nearly 4000 feet to the level of the 
river below which they supply with water, 'riio 
table land looks bleak and barren ; but the sides of 
the hills are richly covered with every species of 
vegetation. The bungalow is situated on the very 
edge of a hill at a right angle with the sanatariutn, 
and commands one of the finest views in the world. 
On the left is the table laud above described (the 
first falls from which are 150 feet). Immediately* 
beneath you the silvery S’oorma like a thin thread 
meanders amongst large forests which to the nakei! 
eye apjicar mere shrubs. In front a grand panoramic 
view of hills rises one beyond the other, with 
intervening vallics ; and on the right there is an 
extended view of the plains ; and on a clear day the 
houses atSillict are distinctly visible, the prospect 
being bounded by the distant hills of Cachar. 
Lady Emily remained for some time wrapt in 
silent admiration of the magnificent works of na- 
ture; the sun had consideralily^assed hi.s meri- 
dian, and the shades on the ri^es of the liills 
sloping towards the plains were beautifiilly varie- 
gated. Nought disturbed the silence which reign- 
ed around save the hum of bees busily engaged in 
robbing the flowers of their treasured sweets ; and as 
they conveyed them to a hive near the house the 
air was scented with the perfume of their burdens. 
There is nothing which tfends so much to elevate 
the human mind and to impart a knowledge of the 
Omnipotence of the Creator as the contemplation 
of mountain scenyy, in the midst of which man 
appears a pigmy, and what he really is, a mere 
fractional portion of that Creator’s works. 

One of the gentlemen asked lady Emily if she 
would proceed to visit the cave. With a soft 
smile she asked him to excuse her. “You 
must not think me inconsistent and excuse the 
trouble I am giving you. I feel fatigued and 
have, I m afraid, over calculated my strength. 

I wish to retprn home.” They prepared to return 
to the sanatarium. Immediatmy after, leaving the 
bungalow the road leads through a village by a 
narrow and rather steep path, along wipeh they had 
not pre^eeded far when they perceived a person ap- 
prddching towards them who had evidenfly just come 
from the plains and was going to halt at Moosmy 


previous to proceeding to Churrah. His appearance 
was that of a gentleman apparently thirty years of 
age; his figure was tall and thin; as he approached 
nearer an attentive observer might have perceived 
that mental distress had caused a look of prima- 
tnre decay ; his features were good ; and, but for the 
dimness of his eye and the wanness of his cheek, 
he would have been thought handsome. As the 
party approached him he looked up and his eyes 
met lady Effingham’s but were immediately lower- 
ed to the ground, and, slightly moving to one side 
as if to make room for the party to pass, he remained 
fixed as a statue. He was roused from his sudden 
lethargy by. a faint scream from lady Effingham who 
had become insensible. She was in very bad 
health ; her nerves were unstrung, and this sudden 
meeting with one who was still dear to her and 
had lately occupied a considerable portion of her 
thoughts, was^too much for her very delicate 
frame. On recovering from her swoon she per- 
ceived Clarence Sidley gazing at her with a look of 
deep interest. Believe me, lady Effingham,” said 
Clarence slowly “ I would have spared you this 
painful interview had J k/iown you were in the 
hills. It was unsought on my part, 1 asss:»*e you.” 

“ *Tis well it has happened,” said lady Emily with 
a violent effort at appearing calm, “ 1 wished to see 
you once before” — she could not conclude the sen- 
tence but one glance at her altered form told Cla- 
rence what she would have said. “ Do not distress 
yourself, lady Effingham, just now. You have not 
strength to continue this dialogue. I will relieve 
you of my presence.” “ Oh ! ^o, no,” said lady Emily 
“let me tell you now. The record of my history 
is brief; I only wished to tell you that I imagined 
the term of iny mortal existence was hastening to a 
close. 1 wished to leave that wealth (which has been 
a heavy curse to me) to you and (she hesitated for 
a few seconds and faintly articulated) your wife.” 
“Wife!” said Clarence, “gracious heaven! Lady 
Emily, what do you mean? Do you think it possible 
that one who loved Emily Myrtle could ever form 
a second attachment — No, yon cannot imagine me 
80 heartless.” 

Lady Effingham had recovered her spirits, and 
Clarence Was once more seen her at side, as her ac- 
cepted l(»ver. She had been delighted at finding 
that he had ever been faithful to her and that the 
paragraph in the marriage department of the news- 
paper alluded to his brother Cliarlcf^. “ Dearest 
Clarence,” said she, one day amongst the hills, 

“ le^jpe hear your promised tale of travel.” “The 
events 1 have to relate,” said Clarence “ are of 
little importance, but perhaps their narrative will 
occasionally win a smile where I would ever 
wish to see one. A great portion of the time has 
been passed in these hills, every corner of which 
1 have explored from Sylhet to Nukhlow and 
thence to the valley of the Burhampootcr. Oc- 
casionally engaged as a volunteer in the attacks 
on the Cassiah, 1 have seen them in every variety 
of condition. 1 will endeavour to recall some of 
the scenes I hay^ witnessed for youi* amusement. 
After my interview with your father, I resolved on 
accompanying my brother to Bariellv, for which 
station he wa8 abou| to start with his intended 
bride her mother. Their marriage was to be 
deferred till their arrival, as her father wished to 

? :ive hejr away. The scenery of the banks of the 
ranges has been so often and so well described 
that I will not repeat an old tale. Sufiice it 
that after some narrow escapes we reached Ba« 
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reilly in safety. Close to the picturesque island of 
Cahalgdon I saw a boat nearly dashed to pieces. 1 
cannot at this moment imagine how it was saved : it 
was one of a fleet, transporting European soldiers 
to the different regiments in the Upper Provinces 
—-in tracking up the left bank of the Yiver, a short 
distance above the rock, the ^und or tracking 
rppe gave way ; the boat was immediately carried 
into the middle of the stream, the dandies being 
on shore. It approached the rock, and was caught 
in a whirlpool or eddy which set in directly for the 
island. It turned round and round ; there was one 
loud scream, the boat seemed to touch the rock 
and in an instant was past all danger and far behind 
it. I frequently saw wrecks of boats, but the na- 
tives were very callous on the subject as if it were 
a matter of daily occurrence- Too true it is that the 
best feelings of our hearts get blunted by too great a 
demand being made on them — you dhy imagine that 
in witnessing my brother’s happiness I often thought 
of my o\vn dear Emily. 1 have told you of the cold 
blast that passed over my heart, when I read the 
inflated description of your marriage. I determined 
to seek in danger an(1 excitement forgetfulness 
of myself ; respect for you prevented my tasting* 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure and saved me from 
the vice of gambling, but I travelled for excitement 
which became necessary to my existence. J iist at 
that period my brother received a letter from a 
friend in those hills which had been then recom- 
mended by the late Mr. Scott as a sanatarium ; iie 
mentioned some circumstances connected with 
the Cassiahs and gave some account of tbeir 
determined bravery. The idea of the tented 
field pleased me, and I lost no time in transport- 
ing myself here. Although 1 liavo seen little of 
the toils of war I do not regret having come ; 
the life I have pa.ssed might have b.'cn an hap- 
py one, it 1ms not been a useless one. I have 
learnt to appreciate noble and generous actions in 
the coarsest garb and amongst the humblest of my 
species, to judge of men i)y their actions and 
not by the condition of their worldly affairs or the 
color of their skins. I have learnt to think less of 
myself and more charitafdy of otliers, and above 
all I have felt the spirit of true religion and have 
learnt to distinguish it from the ingenious and 
specious dogmas of disputants. [ have bowed 
with humbled feelings to the grandeur and power 
of the Maker manifested in his works. 

I arrived in October IS — ,and was not a little sur- 
prised at the facility of approach. I had orcoarefi^v- ' 
self to encounter vast difficulties and to prove the 
triumph of mental energy over bodily toil. You may 
imagine my disappointment at finding that a walk 
of eight hours enabled me to reach the sanatarium. 

But see the sun is rapidly approaching his western 
boundary, and we must hasten home. As opportunity 
offers or circumstances bring back the memory of 
scenes gone by, I will detail them for your amuse- 
ment to-day. The vicinity of the village of Moonlue 
reminds me of an anecdote of ^r. Scott, when 
this village v7as first attacked by la party from the 
Sylhet Light Infantry. As the tonjohn emerged 
from the arbour which had furnished them with 
so delightful a retreat, Clgrence flirected Lady 
Emily’s attention to the village. You see it is, one of 
Nature’s strongholds as if intended to afford the 
comparatively defenceless Highlanders preelection 
from the usurpation and oppression of the Low- 
landers. On two sides stone walls or rather solid 
masses of rock piled one over thii other, on the 


third a precipice which is totally inaccessible, on 
the fourth the deficiency of rtcl^is supplied by a 
dense Junjfle. The apprortrlies are guarded bv< 
stone stockades which were frequently assailed 
without effect ; from their pecqjiar poMtion it* 
seemwl impossible to turn them. The command- 
ing officer acquainted Mr. Scott, who at the time 
was unabje to move unless supported by servints 
on each side, that he was afraid he miglft be com- 
iiellcd to draw off hU men, and requested him to 
hasten from the spri "Oh, never mind me^ said 
Mr. Scot^ very dowly who was an iglftiirable shot 
and completely self.pomessed, •' I shall kill three or 
tour ofi'n in and then 1 suppose they will kill me.” 
Ihe officcrhad not waited for a reply; his quick 
eye had detected a jiath in the junglU , and. taWrf 
with him a few chosen men, entered the village u^ 
observed and the stockade that had given tlmm so 
much trouble. 


One day Clarence and lady Kmily had. procecd- 
to a village, a short distance to the northward of 
Churrali, to witness the ceremonies .-ittendinff the 
fimcial of a chief. 1 lie mourners assembled in oiio 
of their burying grounds which from superstitious 
motives are public, and generally formed on evnos. 
e(l situations with a road passing through them 
fill the present oecasion the mourners attended 
in superb dresses made of blue velvet, formed 
III rather a peculiar shape cut like a bag with 
a large hole at the top to allow of the head and 
two smaller ones for the arms to pass throiigli 
® tf^-^fusion of huge feathers 
of different colors, but white predominated Kach 
gian xvas armed as if for battle with a naked sword 
111 one hand, a shield on the other, a Imw and 

ayows over his hack. Two or throe of the chiefs 
had sm.all pistols m their girths; they shouted most 
gloriously and danced round and round the bodv 
and then in small independent circles. The step was 
a furious kind of hop; quick changes of the feet 
and twirling rouml with astonishing' rapidity • and 
dancing, shouting, crying, and cutlingat each other’s 
words all at the same time. They afterwards burn 
the body and preserve the ashes in an urn which 
IS enclosed in the monument. Clarence directed 
lady Fimdy s attention to tbo tomb-stones which 
have the .appearance ofdruidical remains. Some of 
the stones are placed upright, and are thirty feet In 
height ; others of enormous size arc horizontallv 
elevated above the ground, and supported by masses 
of stone One was very conspicuous in the verv 
centre of the burying ground : it measured thirtv- 
six feet m circumference, twelve inches in depth 
and was raised nearlv three feet from the ground’ 

It certainly is astonishing how it came, there. Cla-i 
rence asked lady Emily if she had observed the 
large which, thrown across® ravine at the foot 
of the Mahadeo pass, connects the road and forms 
the Devil s Imdge. No one has yet even formed 
a guess as to how it came there ; similar stones are 
found m different parts of the hills but their re 
raoval there must have been effected long before the 
memory of the present generation. It is in this 
s|)ot said Clarence that I have frequently watched 
the Cassiahs on their market dap. Considerable 
exchanges take place in the different articles of 
produce and consuinjition : there is very little raonev 
or circulating medium of any kindf and it is asto- 
nishing to see the manner in which the barters 
are effected. Although the bazar is occasionallv ^ 
very crowded ao quarrelling or jostling ever 
takes place. I have frequently sqpn hundreds of 
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men* women and ^childf^n assembled ^ but have 
never witnessed Vi quacrel. • 

* As they left the burying ground a slight^ vapour 
rose suddenly from the valley on the south* side of 
Churrah^and formed a graceful and dark back 
ground : the white house at the sanatariiim was in 
Btrqng relief augmented by the last tinttf^of the 
setting sun. * * 

(To hfi Cmtimed.) 

r-1 -^ 

Lor.D Hei;tb8bury.77A|^ the •character of our ex- 
ected Governt/V GenCTaP^n not perhaps vefy well 
nowu to this cumiuyinifry *our, readers may be interest- 
ed in the perusal qf !me following passage' from Sir 
£|p)rton Brj'dges* Recollections of foreign Travel. 

Egerton wsis fastidious and reserved, and not'easily 
pleased, but Lord Heytcsbury, (then Sir William 
A'Court) seems to have won liis good opinion. 

** We took apartments in the Ciaia, commanding a m^t 
magnificent view of the Bay of Naples and of Mount P'e~ 
suvius ; ami here we remained till about the 9th of De- 
cember 1820. Under us were the apartments of Fiince 
Henry of Prussia, We resided here, undisturbed, during 
the wnole Carbonari revolution : not without occasional 
fears and warnings of the danger of remaining at Naples. 
A guard -was mounted at the doors of the ambassadors, 
especially Sir William A'Court 's, who resided a few 
houses distant from us. But 1 take for granted, that 
whatever calmness appeared on tiie surface, there were 
internal movements not at all visible to the common eye. 
Sir W. A’Court, who had better means of information, 
certainly did not think that all was as it appeared out- 
wardly ; he constantly suggested to the English the pru- 
dence of departure ; and 1 always found Sir William 
A'Court of as much sound sense, sagacity, and intelligence 
as politeness. His manners were elegant, yet frank ; his 
conversation easy, entei'taining, and full of information." 

It is fortunate that we are not to have a surly and 
uncivil personage in the next head of our society ; fur 
after the courtesy of oiir present Governor General pre 
should be ill prepared for such an inlUction. 

WAR OF THE IDLE AGAINST THE BUSY. 

Nut the least of the troubles of a busy man Is to protect 
himself, as he sittcth in lus home or goeth about the way 
of the world, from the great banditti ol the Idle. Does an 
idle man like conversation •, he .obtains it, nut from some 
man equtdly yawning and vacant with himself, but from 
some active and well-plenished mind, which cannot pro- 
perly spare him a moment, though he generally contrives 
to take an hour. Say he dabbles in literature, and, in 
attempts at easy writing, makes as usual somewhat hard 
reading ; to whom does he apply to get his diction trimmed 
and his work licked into shape, but to some poor over dri- 
ven stMF of the press, whose every minute is required for 
his ordinary and unavoidable labour, or who can only spare 
Ibr this supererogatory drudgery some intervals of leisure 
which he ought rather to spend in healthy exercise, or that 
Oo him) greatest of all luxuries, simple vacation of mind 1 
The idle never think of plundering the idle : they are a 
Mt of luxurious dogs^and regard no booty as worth hav- 
ing, unless it be serious deprivation to its former owners. 
An hour or two filched from a half-employed man, they 
regard as a very poor spoiL They know he can make it 
up at some other time. It is the fnlly or overoccupied 
man whom they like to prey uimn. Five minutes »om 
such a person is a greater acquisition than a whole day 
from one who has only a little to do. A late eminent wri- 
ter, who used to publish two or three novels every year, 
and was routed to be one of the busiest of men, informed 
me that scncely a day ever passed without his receiving 
some huge manuscript or other, which he was requested 
to read and give his opinion of^ and„ indeed, he said, he 
had far more employment of this kind imt upon him than 
his whole time efiuld have been sufficient to discharge. 
For some yearn, with his characteristic gM nature, he 
would do what be could to gratify the atiplieante ; but at 
mngth their demands became so overwhelming, that he 
found it necessary to rqect them all on the plea of insuffi- 


cient eyesight. On being defeated here, it is unquestionable 
that they would gO to the next most busy author of the 
day; whoever he might be, and then to the next, and so on. 
Finding eagles shy, they would bang away at the caper- 
cailzies. In this they are something like their worthy 
fellow-loungers, the wayside curs, which, you may observe, 
never try to stop any thing that goes slowly, but yelp them- 
selves almost into convulsions at travellers who gallop. 

The idler, after dawdling as long as possible over break- 
fast and newspaper, takes cane In band, and walks oq) 
upon a cruise against the peace of mankind-— his interests 
entirely inconsistent .with theirs, his aims entirely differ- 
ent ) uncomforteble himself, he carries discomfort to every 
one; he is inntetasort of public enemy. The profes- 
sional or mercantile friend, who meets him on the way, 
assumes a brisker and busier air, and endeavours covertly 
to get upon a somewhat faster pace, in order that he may 
be able to pass |iiip in a hurry-fluiry kind of way, 
without stopping to talk. The bandit, be it observed, 
likes to bring down a busy man, but there is a point of 
haste which defeats hku. It seems a fixed principle in 
dynamics, that if^u' pass him at the rate of four miles an 
hour, he cannot lay hold of you. At that rate your but- 
tonhole is safe. Should he catch you, however, moving 
at an incautiously sober pace, he grapples at once, and 
is upon your quarter for half an hour's gossip, before you 
can help yourself. Even supposing you avoid being 
boarded for a year at a tin^, hqis always sure, at least, of 
your nod once a-day. That you cannot avoid no more 
Chan a stage-coach can avoid the tollhars, for ho lies in the 
way, and will have it from you. 1 have sometimes got 
and given bows with individuals of the kind, through 
groups of a dozen persons, whom 1 had caused to inter- 
pose as we passed : bows they were in eclipse ; 1 would 
catch my man on the rise as he emerged, and only sup. 
pose a bow had taken place. To an idler who is ill off. a 
nod from a busy friend in passing is a great deal : it ig 
news from the land of happiness — that is, of activity : it is 
a drop shaken over upon him from the jar of rapture. If 
he cannot bring you down for an hour’s talk, he will make 
himself comfortable for the day with a good uod. But 
the idlers in general are less easily satisfied. They will 
try every shift, invent devices innumerable, practise all 
sorts of stratagems, to make a feasible invasion of your do- 
minions. They hear a piece of unexpected and most 
astonishing news : in they come upon you with the won- 
der still hot upon their faces, and with all kinds of super- 
fluous exclamations pour out their intelligence upon you. 
They have just seen an advertisement of something that 
they thought would be for your advantage, and could not 
rest till they came to tell you of it. In any such case, 
they have you for an hour dead. But suppose you are so 
inconsiderate as to put some little commission uponthem» 
or to engage in something of their proposing, and which re- 
quires a little of their attention, or simply tell them some- 
thing that justifies a little anxiety on their part, then are 
you fairly ruined— bankrupt-— done for : you may now give 
up all other business, for this will henceforth be the only 
thing you are permitted to attend to. The idler has you 
from morning till night ; he fixes you in his faogs as the 
spider doas the fly, absolutely riots upon your flesh and 
blood, nor leaves you so long as any thing besides the shell 
and IhO bone remain. Oh, my friends, be guarded against 
allowing the idler to gain a footing of this kind with you. 
Keep him far ofT with the cbevaux-de-frise of civility. 
Never allow him to lend you any thing. Never tell him 
that you are unwell. All such matters lead to fresh at- 
tacks. You may upent the confession of a casual head- 
ache in the throes of chronic rheumatism, and a borrowed 
book in the perdition of as much time as might have suffic- 
ed to purchase a library. 

Shopkeepers, especially booksellers, and others of the 
more genteel traders, are peculiarly exposed to the attacks 
of the idle, who lounge in upon them at all times, and 
often seriously impede tbe progress of real ]iusiness, if not 
absolutely prevent the approach of customers. Yet I am 
inclined to think— 4tnd surely it is no personal feeling 
which induces the supposition— that there is no busy man 
who is more tomentea and more seriously injured b3r the 
idle, tban,t)ie busy professor of letters. Authors are divid- 
ed into tivo great classes— those who publish frequently, 
and those Who never or hardly ever publish. The latter 
write oqt the less for their rare publishing. They write 
from very weakness of understanding. Tneir works are 
suppurations. Finding print difficult, or unattainable, 
they contrive the next best exp^ient for making their la- 
bour not altogether in vain. Like the authors who lived 
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before the invention of printing;, they read their composi- 
tions to friends, with or without extenuating suppers, or 
impose bulky manuscripts upon them to be perused in 
private. Even one auditor is precious to the idle gentle- 
man who writes for amusement, especially if that one be 
an author of any note. It never once occurs to him that 
the habitual author holds all the affairs of the press in as 
much abhorrence as the doctor does his own arugs, and. 
instead of desiderating any concern with blackened paper 
of another man. can hardly endure the sight of his own. 
,He thinks only of the pleasantness of getting praise from 
.oue who is himself much praised. Having his work read 
by one whose own writings are extenuvely perused, seems 
to hipi the next thing to being extensively perused himself. 
Since he is to have only one stray reader, now and then, 
he likes that he should be one of some importance. Thus 
the man, wlio by his compositions can delight thousands, 
is often detained from that glorious etqployment, by a ne- 
cessity in courtesy to be the reader of that which Uj^ver 
could, by any |>ossibility, give pleasure to a single human 
being. Nor is it solely to gain a r^er. The literary 
idler always entertains a kind of hope. that, by thrusting 
in a manuscript now and then before eyes of a regular 

man of the press, some one of them wilf some day in some 
way or other catch print, as it were-^just pop into types 
by mistake — and thus afford him the dear and long-longed- 
for pleasure of seeing his thoughts in another form than 
that weaiisOme and everlasting holograph. The paltent 
wistfulnesB, the untiring kborjousness, the endless shapes 
of vanity and folly, wbicn some men thus display ^before 
others, would, if carefully delineated, present a new and 
striking chapter in the science of human nature. Some 
are a great deal more easily dealt with than otiieis. The 
least word of discouragement is sudicient ; they assent 
hastily to the very first hint of dislike, and thrust the ma- 
nuscript back into their pockets, fearful to provoke the 
telling of the whole truth. With such modest diffitlent 
natures there is a kind of pleasure in dealing. But others 
are of a different temiierament. Totally unacquainted with 
the extent of labour and cxpoiience, which, in addition to 
native ability, must go to the production ofsuccessful com- 
position, they may have thrown off some sketchy, scrappy, 
endless, senseless, ill-concocted, ill-arranged stuff, which 
in their sublime conceit is good enough for the world, and 
this they bring to you, rather with a demand of your admi- 
ration, than a request of your judgment. With such 
gentlemen a vague and courteous sentence of insufficiency 
will not do: they must have particulars. You mention 
with much reluctance one unfavourable peculiarity : they 
question it. battle it. and perhaps beat you out of it. 
You then present another : this they also contest. You 
all the time fight in the manacles of politeness and good 
nature, which of course gives them a great advantage. In 
the end, perliaps, they leave you in much the same condi- 
tion with the gentleman who did not like Dr. Fell. You 
liave declared yuu do not approve of the article or the 
work, and yet you are shown to have not one good and 
valid reason for entertaining any such sentiment. The 
enraged author then quits your house, after having destroyed 
not a little of both your time and your tranquillity, and 
proclaims every where that you have used him most 
abominably. . . . . - . 

Such are a few of the miseries arising from the war car- 
ried on by the idle against the busy. It is a war4rt^hich 
only one parly can be worsted, for the assailants have 
nothing to lose, while the assailed have hardly any means 
of defence. Seeing that, as long as the idle exist, they 
will prey upon the busy, 1 would suggest that some means 
be devised for providing legitimate and useful employment 
for these unhappy persons. It is not desirable that they 
should enter the regular labour market, and, by virtue 
of their independent circumstances, undersell those who 
work for bread. There are innumerable other ways in 
which they might at once benefit their species, and 
amuse themselves. They might form great district socie- 
ties for ben^olcnt purposes, become the all-pervading 
missionaries of knowledge and morality, or, like tba 
knights of old, make a profession of succouring all 
that were injured and oppressed. If they were to do no- 
nothing more than interest themselves in persons who 
become idle through unfortunate circumstances— of whom 
every large town has always a large number, and a very 
pitiable class they are— and if by a little trouble they could 
tbrm a kind of medium by which such persons might 
regain employment, they would be doing a very consider- 
able service to humanity. If those who have a literary 
ambition would content themselves with becoming the 


acting and presiding p^sons in liule associations, for dif-* 
fusing literature,, ao^ In guiding the Uioughts^of useful i 
writers to their proper objects, they would oblige instead 
of tondcQtiug the pphlic, and would won, I am peisuadc^l 
find more pleasure in one weqk of such employment, than 
in an age of fiddie-^ddle authorship. — Chamb€ri*» Edi(^” 
burgh Journal, « e 


THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 

— • * 

Few persons, especially in the country. Nave any ade- 
quate idea of tlie vast and expensive^ etiginery, as it may 
lie called, which is employed in bringing into existence, 
those sheets by whAh .pujbliq intelligenqp is diffissed so 
speedily from the metrofmlia* to the remotest parts of the 
realm. Undq;* a belief that an account of this complicat- 
ed mad * ery may amuse and' dveh impress many of our 
readers, wc hav^ been at some piins* to collect information 
for the coiii position of one or twoanicle.4 upon - the subj^t 
— which, howevc^ we must premise by a caveat, that,%i 
such matters, there can only be an approximation to cur- 
rectuQss, and that, if we should be found to err in any 
particular, we do so without the slightest intention of 
thereby injuring or offending any person or interest that 
may he concerned. ' • 

The London newspapers may be divided into three 
classes, according to their vaiiou- periods of publication— ' 
the daily, the twice or liiiu.e s-week, and the weekly. , 
The daily, which aie in a general point of view the most 
iinpoitant, and which at present we have only room to 
notice at length, may again be divided into the morning 
and evening ; and to these, we shall in the first place 
advert. 


The ex pense attending the establishing and carrying on 
of a London daily newspaper reaches an amount of which 
the most of our readers cannot have the most distant idea. 
To set a-going a morning paper, in particular, requires 
an advaiK'e of capital calculated at from £.50,000 to 
£.(K),0(X) ; tlieiisk at the same time being so great, that 
only wealthy partnerships could adventure on such 
speculation^. It has been assumed that capital to the 
f amount of £.500,(X)0, at least, is vested in tlie daily press of 
London, of which two-thirds, or nearly so, may be repre- 
sented by the morning papers. The capital employed in he 
Vimes hvis been variously estimated at from £.100,000 to 
£.150,000, and the annual profit at about £.25,000 ; the 
greater part of which, however, arises from ad vei tiaements, 
of which this paper has long been the most favoured vehicle. 
It is true, that, in point of capital, the Times stands far 
ahead of all the other daily papers ; but .several even of 
of the evening papers are valued at £.50,000, and L.80, 
000 . 

I’he current expenses of a daily morning paper are 
indeed cnoimous. Emploved upon each are an editor ; a 
sub-cditur (in some also a city editor) : from ten to fourteen 
regular reporters, with 8alarie.s ; from thirty to thirty-five 
compositors (some of whom, called full hands — i. e. who 
work the whole day— receiving £.2. 8s. Gd. weekly, be.sides 
payment for ovei-hours; two readers, and two reading- 
boys who read the copy aloud while the others correct the 
proofs ; a master-printer or foreman ; machine men and 
boys ; a publisher, andsometimrs a sub-publisher : office- 
clerks, to receive advertisements and keep accounts; a 
porter, errand-boys, casual servants, &c. &c. The week- 
ly payments made to the whole individuals an the estab- 
lishment have been stated at £.200 ; and if to this be 
added the other individual expenditure, tlie weekly 
amount will reach nearly £.300. But the actual nature 
of the expenditure will best be seen Jiy the folloeviog state- 
ment, drawn up by a gentleman formerly connected with 
the London press, and whose report may therefore be 
reckoned pretty accurate. He gives it as a fair estimate 
of the expense of getting out 313 papers, the number pub- 


lished in one year : — 


Per week. Per annum. 


Principal editor 

Second editor 

City editor 

Twelve reporters, each .• 
Two readers, both .• 

Two reading-boys, . • . • 

Publisher 

Clerk 

Priiiler 

Porters and efrand-hoys . - . 

Treasurer and manager .. . 

Compositors, inachiue-men, &c. 


£.21 

0 

0 L. 

1092 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

646 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

546 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3276 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

273 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

159 

12 

0 

. 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

. 2 

42 

0 

109 

4 

0 

. 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

.. 4 

4 

0 

218 

8 

0 

. 10 

10 

0 

54» 

0 

0 
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including .ill the requisites 

for firiuting, each about 80 0 0 4160 0 0 

Circuits, 18 per ^nu8rn, each 20 0 0 360 0 0 

rExpresses of all kinds, including French 

(L.436. 108 .), postages, carriages, &c. 64G 0 0 

Occasional reports of police affairs, in- 
ferior courts, iKiuests, meetings, &c. 546 0 0 

Literary assistance not included in above, 
foreign correspondence, and occasional 
pafjuients for private information .. .. 1092 0 0 
Office rent.ataxes, lights, wear and tear, 
and interest on ^xed capital . . . . . . 1092 0 0 


« ^ 14,999 0 0 

From the proceeding estimate it is seen that the annual 
cost of getting up the Times newspaper must amount to 
the prodigious sum of £.15,000; but there is reason to 
lielifevc tliat even this estimate is under the actual outlay. 
It is believed, indeed, to exceed by a gr^at amount the 
average outlay of the other morning papers, some of whom 
contrive to restrict their weekly outlay to about £. 170, 
instead of £.300. Few, if any, of the other editors receive 
.so large a sum as 1000 guineas a-year fur their trouble, 
their salaries ranging from that down to £.600 ; and there 
are propor^onal restrictions in the other items of ex- 
penditure. 

To meet such an expense as that just stated, depends 
almost entirely upon the advertisements ; as will bo seen 
by the following calculation. Thu average circulation of 
the morning papers is estimated at 5000 per day (with 
exceptions to be afterwards noticed), whicli gives in a 
year l,5fX),(X)0 copies, the produce of which (allowing 
for spoiled copfes) is £.36, (XX) 0 0 
1,560,(XX) stamps at 4d., de- 
ducting 20 per cent, of 
government drawback .. £.20,800 0 0 
Paper at 60-i. per ream . . 9,7.50 0 0 

Charge, as above ...» 1.1,000 0 0 

45,550 0 0 


LoAsper annum L.9,4.50 0 0 

So that an efficient morning newspaper establishment,! 
according to tiic present mode of conducting such papers, 
and with the understood average daily circulation of 
5000 copies, would, did it depend upon that circuiatioh 
alone, incur to the proprietors a loss of neaily L. 10,0(X) 
|)er annum, it is to the advertisemenU, therefore, that 
tiie speculators in newspapers propcily look for their 
remunerating profit ; and when the time, expense, and 
exertion necessarily required to force a newspaper into 
such a circulation as to comman<l tlio.se, is considered, 
the spirit of enterpi iso which could stimulate iudividiials, 
or even companies of individuaN, to engage in such un- 
dertakings, is placed in a striking point of view. 

The expense of establishing and carrying on an evening 
daily London newspaper, again, is infinitely loss than that 
ot a morning one. 'Inis arises from various cau.ses. One 
obvious reason is the circumstance of the evening papers 
Dot requiring to employ so many reporters, as the inoruiiig 
papers generally furnish them with parliamentary and 
other lengthened intelligence. Another reason consists 
in the comparative smallness of their size, together with 
the no less comparative largeness ot the type generally 
used in setting tliein up. According to ordinary calculi- 
tions, there is a difference of expense in getting up a iirst- 
rale evening pa |ier and a first-rate morning paper, of no 
less than L.70(X) per annum, in favour of the former. But 
of course all details of this nature must be liable to error, 
or depend i'ery much on peculiarities iu the management 
of the various concern#^ 

The expenses of the thrice-a-week papers it is not so 
easy to calculate, although they must be comparatively 
trifling. Most, if not the whole, of these journals are 
attached to the offices of some one or other of the daily 
journals, and their contents are chiefly a condensation of 
the matter in their principals. Thus the St. Jameses 
Chronicle is issued from the office of the Standard, the 
Evening Mail from that of the Timee, aud so forth — the 
same types and setting-up serving for both. 

Some of the weekly papers alsogotU2>ia the same man- 
ner; but they differ very widely from each other both in this 
respect and in the cost of their management. Several 
possess great originality of thinking and writing, and in no 
branch of literature are there men of greate|i?>'itbility em- 
ployed. The impression of some of the w^Uy papers is 
extr^ely' large, and, we believe, they are mostly rireu- 
lalcU in the country.— C/iasi6ers’s Edinburgh Journal, 


ANTIPATHIES. 

Antipathy (from the Greek anti, opposite, and •pathos^ 
passion) is a term used in physiology to express the feeling 
of repugnance which certain persons experience at seeing, 
or being brought into the neighbourhood of, certain objects. 
That people are still found whose nervous system is 
shocked by the sight of mice, rats, spiders, eels, &c. and 
even by such inanimate and harmless substances as cheese 
and pork, is not to be doubted. But if old authors are to 
be believed, our ancestors had much greater variety qf 
antipathies, and were more violently affected by them, 
than we. Donatus, a writer of the fifteenth century, 
relates many anecdotes of noble persons w ho woul^d faint 
ill the presence of a rose, and found it necessary to shut 
themselves up during the season of that flower, lest some 
friend entering with a nosegay might throw them into 
convulsions. Sir Kenelm Digby tells something still more 
wonderful : he gravely assures^ his readers that Lady 
JJeneage, one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour, had 
her cheek blistered, in consequence of a rose beii^ placed 
upon it while she was asleep. Francis 1. of Francois 
said to have had s^h an antipathy to apples, that, wlien 
tliey were at table, he would stuff his nostrils with bread, 
and one brought near iiis nose has caused it to fall a-bleed- 
ing. Many similar anecdotes are given respecting the 
horror with which individuals " ‘garded certain kinds uf 
animal food, or felt when it was s'^cretly introduced. 
A nobleman would swoo^ brought to 

table under paste. Another individual nearly died in 
consequence of a friend trying to palm fish upon him 
under a disguise of eggs. A boy who had been brought 
upon nothing but bread, could never all his life touch 
animal food ; and a Flemish girl who had been reared on 
rnilk, loathed bread, and could detect the least crumb of 
it in her mess.* James I. of England detested pork and 
ling, and his aversions to tobacco was as much physical 
as moral. He used to say, that if he had to entertain the 
devil at dinner, he would give him a pig, a poll of ling 
with mustard, and a pipe for digestion. According to Weiri- 
richus, there was once a nobleman who was so much and 
so disagreeably affected on being looked at by old women, 
that being suddenly brought to an interview with one, by 
way of a practical jest, he fell down, and died upon the 
spot. 

The older writers were so credulous, and information 
came to them so frequently through vicious channels, that 
we cannot place much depeiiUunce on any thing of an 
extraordinary cliaracter which they relate. Antipathies, 
however, have been treated hy late writers whom we can 
hardly di«rredit. “That a human body,” says the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, “ is so framed as to suffer great changes 
from seemingly gentle impressions of external objects, is 
proved i>y many instances. The noise of an ungreased 
cart-wheel, the scraping of a knife, and some other such 
acute sounds, so affect several part< of the head as to set 
the teeth on edge. But these etfects are much less consi- 
derable than those producible on an ingenious domestic of 
mine, whose gums will bleed upon the noise of tearing 
brown paper.” Boyle further remarks, that “ to look from 
a precipice will make the head giddy ; the^ight of a whirl- 
pool has caused meu to fall into it ; and to fix the eyes 
upon the water beneath a ship under sail, will prove 
einetiwy«as 1, for my health’s sake, have often experienc- 
ed. Henricus ab fleer mentions a lady who would faint 
at the sound of a bell, or any loud noise, and lie as if she 
were dead ; but as she was thor^Highijr cured by a course 
of physic, it appears that this disposition proceeded from 
some particular text re of her body. With regard to 
sounds, one hysterical woman in fits shall even communi- 
cate tiiem to another by aspect ; Md to show that distem- 
pered bodies may receive alteradons, while sound ones 
remain the same, we need only consider that the subtile 
effluvia which float in the air Mfiare any change of wea- 
ther, are felt by those valetudifiariaQS who have formerly 
receiverl bruises, wounds, or other injuries, and that, too, 
only in the very parts where they hapjpenea. Others we 
daily see, who are disordered by riding backward in a 
coach, and the scent of musk or ambergris, though grate- 
ful to others, will* throw hysterical women into strange 
convulsions.’’ The philosopher finally surmises that, as 
persons experience such sensations in consequence of a 
distempered frame, -w and may when sound have no such 
feelings, so may the antipathies which habitually affect 

* These instances urealllbbe found clfcmnstantially related 
with the original authorities, iu a very onrious hook htttliled 
'* Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World." 
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some individuaU for such creatures as cats and spiders, 
and for particular kinds of food, arise from a habitually 
distempered system in these persons. Ainon; other cases, 
he states that the sight of spiders caused a commotion in 
his own blood; that the late gallant Earl of Barrymore 
lell a>trembling at the sight of tansev ; that the physician 
of a lady who had an antipathy to honey, once mixing 
bOme secretly with her medicine, caused a strange and 
unexpected disorder in the patient, which was only re- 
moved by modi cines of a diflforent kind. But the most 
surprising of all antipathies he refers to, was his own cus- 
tom of failing into a shivering lit on hearing repeated two 
particular verses of the poet Lucan. 

Ziipmerman, the well-known German author, relates 
that he wasonce in an English company wheiitiie conversa- 
tion turned on antipathies, which the most of the gentle- 
men present were inclined to treat as not existing in nature. 
Zimmerman himself contended that they were a reality, 
and arose from disease ; in which opinion he was joined 
by a Mr. Matthew, son of the governor of Barbadoes, who 
added that he was himself subject to a sentiment ofthu* 
kind in reference to spiders. The company only laughed at 
Mr Matthew, and, by way of making same S[iort with him, 
Mr John Murray (afterwards Duke of Alholl) fashion- 
ed a piece of black wax into the form of a spider, and 
with tins concealed in his hand, re-entered the room, and, 
approached his friend. Mr Matthew, imagining it was a 
real spider he held, and anticipating the most horrible 
sensations from the sights imi^diatcly rushed to the wall, 
drew his sword to defend himself, and bcut forth cries 
expressive of the utmost distress and fury. The muscles 
of his tace swelled, hia cyc-balls rolled wildly, and his 
whole body became as stiff as a post. It was not for some 
time after being assured of the non-reality of spider, that he 
recovered from the spasmodic state into wliich he had 
fallen. It is to be kept in mind, as in some measure ac- 
counting for such extraordinary sensations, tliat the spiders 
in Barbadoes are much larger and more hideous than 
those of Britain. 

pr. Beattie treats this subject in his Elements of Moral 
Science, and mentions that he knew individuals who, 
though healthy and strong, were uneasy when they touch- 
ed velvet, or saw others handling a piece of cork. He 
also states a very curious antipathy of ins own. ** In my 
younger days,” says he, ” if my hand happened to be 
cold, 1 could not, without uneasiness, handle paper, or 
hear it rustle, or even hear its name mentioned. What 
could give rise to this, I know not ; but I am sure there 
was no affection in the case. Of tliis vapyrophobia, I 
need not inform the reader, I was cured long ago.” A 
cuiiieriiporary of Dr. Beattie, Mr. William Tytler, author 
of tile Vindication of Queen Mary, had the strongest re- 
pugnance to cheese, which was accordingly banished 
from his house, as even the smell of it offended him. On one 
occasion some of his children resolved to try if this sensa- 
tion were real, and accordingly sewed a piece of cheese 
under the lining of a coat which he used to wear in his 
daily professional visits to the Parliament House, where 
the Court of iSessiou is held. The old gentleman proceed- 
ed as usual to attend the court, but had no sooner sat 
down there, than he became sensible of the presence of 
the object of his aversion, and rushed home in an agony of 
disgust ; nor did he recover his tranquillity till he had 
changed his coat. His family from this became dblNinced 
that the sensation was real, and no longer thought of 
troubling him about it. It may also be mentioned — though 
Beattie himself does not allude to it^that this distinguish- 
ed poet and philosopher was possessed by a strong antipa- 
tiiy to a creature which is generally admired by mankinil 
—the cock; which he anathcmatiseti iti The Minstrel zs 
” fell chanticleer,” ludicrously wishing that its sleep may 
be haunted by perpetual dreams of the fox. 

While there is little reason todo^t the facts related by 
Boyle, Zimmerman, and Beatti6,^t cannot be disputed 
that most of the notions which prevail upon this subject, 
and many oi^he sensations professed to be felt, are purely 
fanciful. Our ancestors entevf^ed such loose notions 
upon the subject, that they t^bjided the hostility of sheep 
and wolf, and fox and poultry, as akin to the alleged repug- 
nance of human beings to certain animals and substances ; 
.even assuring us that the sound of a drum made of wolfs 
skin will break another of sheep’s skin^and that mice will 
fly at the sound of a fiddle strung with catgut! Some of 
the opinions of more recent waters are hardly more sound. 
If we inquire carefully into welj-authenticated instances 
of antipathy, we shall find them less wonderful than they 
at'first appear. They seem to consist of three kinds. 


First, repugnance to certain kinds of food, which in reality 
is Dothine else than an exaggeration of that common tastn 
of the^Tate which leads us to pfeftg one thing to another. 
Secona, repugnance to certaih creatures andf substances, 
which seems to consist simply in the disagreeable impres- 
sion which these creatures and substances make upon the 
senses of sight and smell. Third, repugnancf to tne con- 
tact of certain substances, and to the hearing of certain 
sounds, which seems referable to a certain sensibility of 
the organs of touch and hearing. >tfhat is agreefble to 
the taste of some is unpleasant to that of ethers ; we ap- 
preciate beautiful and dislike ugly oj^jects, through causes 
which, however mysterious, are too constantly in operation 
to give us any 8uf|[>rise ; certain smelfp, agaio» thouglf 
some are indiflerent to tliem, may operate more acutely 
upon olfactory organs of greater delicacy ; while the pre- 
ference ^-'f sweet to harsh or gratinjg or chirking sounds, is 
almost universal, though more decided in some constitu- 
tions than in dlhers, and the agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness of certain kinds of cloth, as a first garment abovAhe 
skin, must have been equally a matter of general, tliough 
irregular experience. 

While all real antipathies seem thus to resolve them- 
selves into mere varieties of nervous sensation, it ought 
not to be overlooked, that in many cases tl|yy have little ^ 
other basement than in affection, or aie the result of er- 
roneous culture. Many females accustom them^lves to * 
a nervous shi inking rirnidity or sensibility, which they^ 
manifest on ail occasions which they deem appropriate, 
and particularly at sight of a mouse or any other creature 
that IS seldom seen. Although it is perfectly well known 
that the mouse flies from the human presence with a timi- 
dity implanted in it by nature, these individuals will 
scream at its accidental appearance, and for half an hour 
after it has vanished. One-third part of these exhibitions 
may in general be set down to real feeling ; but another 
third may be safely laid to the account of a habitual and 
selMeceiVing affectation, and the remaining portion to the 
deliberately assumed aflectation of the moment— one-third 
to surprise, one-third to custom, one-third to an immediate 
desire of producing a little flattering interest. We are 
taught, moreover, from our infancy to regard many inno- 
cent creatures with loathing : is it wonderful that when we 
grow up, we should coniimic tlie practice ? A good 
education,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Encyelopadia, 

” will prevent tho growth of the greater pait of these 
troublesome and adventitious parts of the human constitu- 
tion ; and too much can: cannot be taken in regulating 
the supposed antipathies of children, by familiarising them 
with all kinds of objects, by exposing the fabulous stories 
concerning the hurtful qualities of many things which are 
altogether harmless ; and by teaching them to view with- 
out emotion such a^. aie really dangerous, in consequence 
of showing the means of defence, and the methods of escap- 
ing theirnoxious influence. ’'—CkamfreriiT Edinburgh Jour- 
nal, January 1B35. 


THE SPANISH BRIGAND. 

A short time after the French war, and the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct made many of the loose 
guerilla parties continue out in the country as brigands, 
an English merchant arrived one evening at a small mean 
town, at the foot of the Sierr a Morena. In the possada of 
the place where be took up his lodgings for the night, he 
met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, and a sharp, in- * 
telligont, but amiable countenance. Much struck with his 
appearance, the Englishman entered into conversatioa. 
with him, and was still more delighted with his frank, 
spirited style of address and talking. Before supper was 
ready, the two had established that sort of tmvelfer inti- 
macy which is not perhaps the less delightful because it 
must finish in a few hours, and the parties in all probabili- * 
ty never meet again ; and when the meal was served, they 
sat down to it together, each appeanently anxious to know 
more of the other. They conversed together during the 
progress of the supper, and long after it was over, until t^ • 
sinking and flickering lamps on the table warned the Eng- 
lishman it roust be time to retire to rest. As he.ieee to do * 
so, the Spaniard, with all his former frankness aqdgeotle- 
manly manner, asked him which way his road lay on the 
morrow. The English merchant oreplied, across the * 
Sierra Morena, and indicated the road he meant to take. % 
The Spaniards shaking his head, said he- was sorry for thiif 
as he had reasons to suspect that that very road that 
very moment was beset by robbers, ftom whose Bum^s 
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and activity there was no escape. The Englishman con- 
*f(»ssed that this was unpleasant news, particularly as the 
adairs that called l^'m^ towards Madrid were yrgent. 
'^Biit cannot you slay whefe you are a day or two 1” re- 
pli&llhe Spaniard; ** by that time they may have shifted 
their ground, and you may pass the mountains without 
meeting theS^.’* TiKi Englishman repeated that his busi- 
ness was urgent, said he was no cowani, thath^had hither- 
to travelled in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped 
still tddo so. “ Butt my good Senor,*’ replied the Spani- 
ard, *' you will not cross the mountains tu-inorrow without 
being robbed, ta'.e word for that !” Well, if it must 
^be so, let them rob me,’* said the English merchant ; “ I 
nave lita'e money to lose, and they Aifill hardly take the 
life of an unarmed<and irresisting man.” “ They have ne- 
ver been accustomed so to a«t — let it he said to the honour 
of the band, they are not such cowardly assassins,” replied 
the Spaniaid, who was then silent, and seepied to bemus- 
ing to himself. The Englishman was beginning to call up 
onifof the servants of the possada, to show him to his 
resting-place, when his companion, rawing his hand, said, 

'* Not yet, Senor, not yet ! — listen !” and he continued in 
an under-Cone, *' It was my fortune, some time since, to 
have to cross the Sierra Morena alone, like you ; it was 
, occupied thqn, as now, by the Saltendores ; but I met a 
man, also alone, as you have met me, who said he had reu- 
‘ dered tj^e captain of the hand some service, and that he 
^ could give me a pass which would cause my person and 
iny property to he respected by the robbers, and enable me 
to cross the mountains with perfect safety.** A much 
better thing this than a king's passport,” said the astonish- 
ed En|;lishinan. Pray what was it?— and did it suc- 
ceed?' “ It was only a button.” replied the Spaniard; 

” It (lid all that had been promised, and perhaps it has not 
yet lost its charm — I will give it you — here it is !'* After 
aeaiching his pocket, the Spaniard produced a curi- 
ously filagreed silver button, and placed it in the hands of 
the Englishman, begging him to lie careful of it, and pro> 
sent it to any robbers that might attack him in the Sierra.” 

“ But were yoii really attacked on your journey ?” inquired 
the merchant. *‘ The button was respected by all the rob- 
bers I met, and 1 believe I saw them all,** said the Spani- < 
ard ; “ but ask no more questions, and take care of the 
button— to-rnorrow you will see whether it has lost its 
charm.” With many thanks, the Englishman took his* 
leave, and went to bed. On the following morning, when 
he continiKd his journey, the silver button ran in his head 
for some time. But it was until noon, as he was toiling up 
one of the most rugged of the mountain parhs, that he had 
the opportunity of trying its virtue. There his guide, who 
rode before him, was suddenly knocked olf his mule by a 
blow from the butt-end of a musket, and the neat instant 
three other guns were levelled at the Englishman's breast, 
by men who stepped from behind a rock. The attack was 
80 sudden, that his idea and recollections were disturbed, 
and he put his hand into his pocket, brought out his pur.se. 
and delivered it to the robbers, who were calling him all 
sorts of opprobrious names, before he thought of his silver 
button. But when the recollection came to his mind, and 
he produced it, much doubting of its efficacy, the oaths of 
the Salteadores were stopped at once, as though a sacred 
relic had been held before their eyes, : they returned him 
his purse, earnestly entreating his pardon for all that had 
happened, and informed him that it was their bounden 
duty to see the bearer of that button safe across the moun- 
tains. Accordingly, on went the brigands for his guard, 
he blessing the silver button, and they showing him every 
possible attention and respect. On their way they met 
I with other ubbers, whmh proved how formidable was the 
band, and how impossible it would have l>een to escape 
them without the cnarmed button. At length they came 
to a low solitary house in a wild dell, far away from the 
beaten path across the Sierra, which they had aband oned 
for rocks that seemed never to have been trodden. Here 
the merciiant was told he might stop and refresh himself. 
Nothing loath, he dismounts ana turned to the door, 
when his companion at the possada of the preceding 
evening— the donor of the magical button, met hW on the 
threshold, with the words ana gestures of an hospitable 
welconie. His dress was changed— he flow wore a splen- 
did kind of uniform, the jacket of which was of velvet, 
embroidered with gold, but the EnglUhntafi recoplsed 
his commading figbre and impressive countenance in an 
instant, and gave him his hand as a friend. I got here 
^ before you,” said the captain of the banditti, (or such in 
fact has the donor of the button, and have prepared a 
good dinner for yon. being very certain that what 1 gave 


vnu lust night would bring you in safety under my roof.'*' 
The Englishman expressed his gratitude, and they sat 
down to dine. The bandit's dishes were savoury and gooil, 
and his wine was better. As the wine warmed the Eng- 
lishman, he again expressed his gratitude, and then ven- 
tured to say how astonished he was that a person of his 
host's manners, and one capable of such generous feelings 
and actions, could lead such a kind of life. The robber 
drew hit hand across his dark brow and fiery eyes, and 
said. '* These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in 
the royal court and the offices of Government, and honestf 
patriots are driven to the highway. As a guerilla, 1 shed 
my blood for my country— for my king, who, when he re- 
turned, would have left me to starve or to beg ! Bnt no 
matter— this is no business of yours. I met you, liked your 
manners, and have saved you !— that is enough !— say no 
more !*' The Englishman of course desisted, and soon 
after rose to take his leave. The captain, who recovered 
his good humour, told him he should have an escort yet a 
a little farther, and be put in the route he wished to follow. 
The merchant would then have returned the silver button, 
hut the robber insisted on his keeping it. ” You, or some 
friend of yours, maif have to pass this way again,” said 
he, and whoever has the button to produce, will be res- 
pected as you yourself have been respected. Be sure to 
say nothing as to what has happened between you and me 
and mine! Adieu!” The mei^hnnt’s farewell was an 
earnest and cordial one. Guided by ihe brigands, he soon 
reached the beaten road on t^ie opposite side of the moun- 
tains, and would there have given them some r.onoy for 
the trouble he had caused them. 'I'hey said they had 
their captain’s strict commands against this — they would 
not accept a real, but left him, wishing him a happy jour- 
ney. Some time — 1 believe some years after this adven- 
ture— the English merchant heard w'ith deep regret that 
the Spanish robber-chief, whom he described as being one 
of the handsomest men he ever beheld, had been betrayed 
into the hands of government, and put to a cruel and ig- 
nominious death . — Casket of American Gems. 


THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Vol. II. By Sharon Turner, F. S, A. London : Long* 
man Sf Co, 

The piety and learning of Mr, Sharon Turner have 
deservedly won him universal respect : his historical 
writings display a mind bent on the discovery of truth- 
laborious research, tlirough new or little-trodden paths, 
and a high moral purpose, as rare as it is valuable in 
niodern literature. The design of the volumes before us, 
is, to show the correspondence, or rather the harmony, 
which subsists between the writings of Revelation and the 
works of Creation — to prove that all philosophical inves- 
tigations, whether into the properties of matter or of mind, 
lead directly to the belief of a Divine Author, and con- 
firm what he ha^^ Vieen pleased to reveal tA us respecting 
his existence and moral government. In the first volume, 
Mr. Turner undertook to show how the results of natural 
thcoli^y' accord with the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
especially in ” the formation and sjptem of the material 
laws and structure of our globe, and in the various classes 
of organic and sentient life that appear upon it :** the pre- 
sent extends the iuquiry to the Divine economy in its 
more special relation o mankind, viewed physically and 
historically. It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance 
of such a subject— nut its difficulty is equal to its impor- 
tance; and we do not deem it detracting from Mr. Tur- 
ner’s well-deserved fame to say, that he has tasked himself 
beyond his powers. There is much good writing, a great 
deal of sound thinking, superabundant learning, and a 
high tone of amiable feeling in the work ; b}jit,asa whole, 
if is lamentably inconclusive. Bold, not to say wild, 
conjectures are given as solutions of difficulties, which 
they leave still more difficult ; declamations, not always 
in the purest taste, usurp the place of argument ; and 
almost the. only points proved, are those of which nobody 
ever doubted. Still there is so much of pure philanthropy 
in every page— such an anxious desire to extend the 
honour of God and the good of man, that we cannot bring 
ourselves^ to pronounce the words of censure ; and we feel, 
after perusing the work,^hat though we respect the author 
less, we love the roan more— Atke/itfum, Dec, 20, 1834. 
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THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, AND CABINET 
OF MODERN ART. 

Edited by Alaric A Watts, 'London : Whittaker, 

We have more than once remarked, that the theatres 
which have had the wisdom to class tliemselves, are the 
only ones which succeed, or deserve to succeed. So also 
is it with Annuals and periodicals of every description: 
those which possess the rallying point of a clearly-marked 
nim and purpose, and display in the choice of their con- 
tents the presence of a presiding spirit, are sure to survive 
those c/ianee books (as they might be justly called) m 
whicU a certain number of tales, engraviugg. and verses, 
appear to have come together by accident. The * Literary 
Souvenir,’ as we heretofore remarked, n this year distin- 
guished among its compeers by the exquisite character of 
its illustrations : and now, that the volume itself is before 
us, we observe that Mr. Watts has given it a further indi- 
viduality. by devoting its pages more exclusively to the 
service of Art than any of its brethren, and in so much has 
he done wisely. 

The literature of the present volume.sso far as its prose 
is concerned, consists chiefly of a series of easays on paint- 
ing and painters. Among the articles are a lecture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrance, hitherto unpublished, on the want of 
encouragement for historical painting in this country— a 
simple and interesting letter by Barret, vindicating his 
sunset and twilight scciuss fv>m the charge of being bor- 
rowed — a parallel between poetry and painting, by Sir 
Martin Artlier Shoe (of whose re-published pamphlet on 
Art we will not here speak, lest we be betrayed into con- 
troversy)— with notices of the works of Howard, Slo- 
thard, Westall, Barret, Bonington, llippingille, and 
Lewis — a pleasant pai)er on Greek Female Beauty, by 
Mr. St. John — besides copious notes to ' The Paintei's 
Dream,’ which opens the volume, and is an enthusiastic 
poem by the editor. 

While we agree with Mr. Watts as to the difficulty of 
giving vaiiety and interest to the mmllettest of which 
Annual prose is usually made up, we also join him coi- 
dially in his determination not to banish poetry from ins 
volume. Ilis call for friendly aid seems to have been 
answered cheerfully. Three ladies, however, arc his chief 
contributors— Mrs. Howitt, Miss Landon, andMiss R. I,. 
Montagu, who have all ** done their spiriting gently.” 
Some of the songs by the last lady are sweet and simple, 
but the first takes the lead ; and we only do not quote her 
* Fisherman’s Song,’ which has a holy and homely quaiiit- 
ness, especially delightful in these frippery days, tli.it we 
may give more stanzas from her verses to the Spirit of 
Poetry, which require no praise of ours— their high and 
true feeling speaks for itself. 

* « « • • 

1 see whom thou hast called — 

The mighty men, the chosen of the fearlh 
Strong minds invincible and disenthralled. 

Made freemen at their birth ! 

1 see, on the spirit wings, 

How thoa hast set them high, each like a star 
More royal than the loftiest names of kings. 
Mightier than conquerors are ! 

How thou hast cast a glory * * 

Over the dust of him sublimely wise. 

The blind old man, with his immortal story 
Of a lost paradise ! 

How thou, by mountain streams, 

Met’st the poor peasant, and from passion’s leaven 
Heflned his soul, wooing with My themes 
In Mary’s voice from Heaven! 

’Twas thou didst give the key 
Of human hearts to Goethe, to unlock 
Their sealed-up depths, like that old mystery 
Of the wand-stricken rock ! 

Alnhese I see— and more ;— 

All crowned with glory— loftier than their race ! 
And, trembling, 1 stand back, abashed and poor. 
Unworthy of thy grace ! • 

For what am I, that thou 
Shouldst visit me in love, and give me might 
To touch, like these, man’s heart ; bis pride to bow. 
Or erring, lead him right 1 . 

Oh ! dost thou visit mel 
Is it thy spirit that 1 feel in all — 

Thy ]i(|;ht, yet brighter than the sun’s 1 1 
Is thine this spiritual call 1 


It is ! it is f Though weak 
And poor my spirit, thou dolt (mndescend 
Thy beauty to unveil, and witlt me speak 
As gentle friend with friend ! . 

With thee 1 walk the way.s 
Of daily life : and human tears end sigh^ 
Interpreting, so learn to love my race. 

And with them sympathize! 

Hence is it that all tears * , 

Which ImniHii sorrow sheds are dear to me ! 

That the soul, struggling with As mortal feaiv 
Moveth mejnightily I 

Hence is it, that the hearts • * 

Of little children, and unpractisefl youth. 

So gladden me, with tinfir uiiworldly arts, 
t heir kindness and their truth ! 

ll.:nce*is it, that the eye, 

And sunken cheek of poverty so move. 

Seen only by a glimpse in passing by, 

My soul to human love 1 

Spirit! 1 will not say ^ 

Thou dost not visit me ; nor yet repine, 

Less mighty though 1 he, lees great. tha« they 
Whom thou hast made divine ! 

We shall also extract a few passages from Mr. St* 
John’s pleabiiiil paper on Greek Female Beauty : — 

” Rarely do wc find, in any part of Greece, an example 
ofbeauty in strict accordance with the classical model. 
Even among the Moreot girls, in the unfrequented moun- 
tains of Measrmia, traces of intermarriage with the barba- 
rian are discoverable. * • • 

In Candia, and generally wherever the Greek popula- 
tion has been degraded by intermariage with foreigners, a 
corresponding declension from the orginal standard of 
beauty may be perceived. Several cliaraetcri.stics of the 
pure race immediately grow less prominent. Instead of 
that exquisite oval outline, observable in the visages of the 
ancient statues, we discover a certain squareness and an* 

• gularity, not unlike the distinguishing traits of the Mon- 
gols ; and, in the course of a lew generations, every mark 
of classic origin wholly disappears. The barbarians, it is 
tkue, seem, in many ca<;es, to gam what the Greek loses ; 
for, at present, many 'rurkisli families, instead of the coarse 
Tartar features which their ancestors hi ought along with 
them from the banks of the Amooi, exliibit almost every 
peculiarity of the Grecian countenance, but the soul by 
which it was animati d. 

** in the genuine (ircek face, indeed, nothing is so re- 
markable as its intellectuality ; which, in the successive 
stages of its debasement, until it is wholly merged in the 
coarse features of the barbarian, is the last sign of its 
noble origin which it lo.ses. And, in the women of Gieece, 
this trait still constitutes the niost powerful attraction. 
They are soft, gentle, pliable, but not weak. 'J'heir im- 
passioned character, fiaught with the element of every 
thing great in human nature, harmonised, however, by 
the spirit of womanhood, generally preserves them from 
contempt or neglect. Wherever they are beloved, they 
rule ; not by those petty aits, which sometimes render 
the feeble an overmatch for the strong, but by the natural 
ascendency of enthusiasm. Education, if properly adapt- 
ed to the female constitution of mind, would, no doubt, 
enhance their value, and give to their powers a more 
resistless influence. But, even when their mental re- 
sources are noU rendered available, they possess a vi- 
vacity and earnestness seldom found in 4he women , 
of the North. You could coiflmune with them for 
ever. Far less than ourselve.«, the slaves of conven- 
tional prejudices, they unravel with marvellous faci- 
lity the tangled web of character, and confide most 
unboundedly where they sec good ground for con- * 
fidence. Their imaginations, gifted with a plastic power 
akin to that of poetry, if not identical, enrich even the 
most trivial conversation with novel and sparkling images 
— all feminine, all dipped in the fountain of beauty, all 
distinguished for that grace and delicacy which of right 
belong to the language of woman. Less the slave of ' 
sense, but more of passion, even than the stronger sex* 
they are constant and unswerving in love or hate. 

In the smaller islands of the Arohipelago, very little ' 
exposed to the inroads of foreigners, the physical struc- 
ture and featntes of the inhabitants correspond with thosc^ 
of the original race, even more closely than aroofig the 
mountains of the Peloponnesus. But it is not in any part 
of Greece itself, perhaps, that^the itranger enjoys most 
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•oDPortunities of contemplating and conipann? the vanetiej 
of Greek beauty. Thele has hitherto been no capiUl 
i^iere families from alt the different provinces might Ite seen 
assembled together. To-day, perhaps, you behold the 
natives of the islands ; and anon, passing over to the con- 
tinent, yoiif institute comparisons from memory, which, 
however, is seldom sufficiently retentive to enable us to 
judge properly of forms. Greater advantage a.e enjoyed 
in theMarge Mohammedan cities of the tast— sucli as 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Constantinople, -where, unfortu- 
nately, the Greeks, driven by poverty from the land of 
.their forefathers, are always found in great numbers. 
Rappeling to beat Alexandria dnni^, the celebration of 
the Easter festival#! accompanied the late Consul Gene- 
ral to the Greek Convent, w^ere upwards of 2000 persons 
of both sexes, from every part of Greece, were assembled. 
The whole building, church and all, was so crowded, that 
it jvas impossible to remain long within. Ascending, ac- 
coraingly, to the upper galleries, and the roof, where many 
of the ladies, with their younger children, sat apart from 
the multitude, we enjoyed an ample opportunity of scru- 
tinising ffle features and costume of the fair dames. 
Many were dressed in the European, but the greater num- 
I ber in their mtional style— the latter by far the more be- 
coming. In general, the men weie rather below than the 
/ middlemze, hut strongly built, and generally possessing 
^ most expressive and handsome countenances. Beauty was 
more rare among the women ; but theie was one— a yming, 
staid, grave matron, —who might have served ;>s a model 
for the Minerva Mediei. Their children generally weie 
distinguished by surpassing loveliness: plump, fair, beam- 
ing with innocence and mirth— a sight that diffused an un- 
clouded sunshine over the soul.” 

We cannot conclude better than by giving one of Miss 
E. L. Montagu’s songs. 


Oh dinna, diniia blame him, mitlier, 

Dinna blame him, now lie’s gane ; 

Bethink ye o’ the days, milher, 

When he was a' my ain. 

We twa ha* roamed where the brakens bend i 
The bonnic braes amang ; 

We twa had loved ere cither kenned 
Sic love could e’er be wrang. • 


Oh, dinna, dinna seek hirn, hiitlier. 
If ye wouldna sec me die — 
llis hand is on the steel, biiihcr, 
And his border blood is high. 

Ah. seek him not wi’ vengeful ce. 
For I forgie him a’, 

An* ye maun stay to comfort mo 
When he is farawa.* 


An’ dinna, dinna greet him, sister, 

Sae bitterly and sair. 

Cast the tear-drop frae your con, sister, 

An* mine shall weepnae mair. 

Oh, never mair we’ll name the name 
0’thi<i faiise luve o’ mine, 

But we'll turn again unto our hamc. 

An’ the memory o’ lang syn'^. 

But dinna, dinna curse him, father. 

Ye kenna what ye do ; 

Oh, think upon the time, father. 

When he was gude an’ true ; 

Or if ^at bitter word maun steal « 

Free lips where blcssinirs be. 

Oh, bless the he2d 1 luve see weel. 

An’ fa’ that curse on me !— 

We must here leave this Annual, “ the last of its race,'* 
saveour friend Thomas Hood’s.— Dec, *27, 1834. 


THE niENcii soLPtLR.— A Fieoch officer being sent from 
the camp to the court, daring a hard frost, had no sooner 
delivered hk letters to the king, than the chamberlain of 

* the household appointed him a lodging in the palace, as 
he was to return to the camp the next day. But he re- 
fused it, saying, It becomes not me to' lie on a bed of 

* down, when my general and the whole army are forced to 
sleep' on the frozen earth.” So sa^ng, he .ordered some 

out of the stables, and slept in the oiien air. The 
king, ^tearing of the circumstance, made him a handsome 
pfesent, and recommended him to the general as one of the 
bmiest men in his aimy. ^ 


THOMAS SAY. 

Wc learn from the National Gaiette fU.S.), that this 
distinguished American naturalist died on the 10th of Octo- 
ber last, at New Harmony, State of Indiana, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. We copy from that paper the 
following particulars of his literary and scientitic labours : 
— “ To his native genius, supported by untiring zeal and 
indefatigable research, the Academy of Natural wScienres 
of Philadelphia is indebted for its opening reputation. Mr., 
S. was among the earliest members, if not one of the 
founders of this Institution. His orginal communications to 
the Society alone, in the most a^.'.-truseand laborious d^art- 
mentsof Zoology, Crustancea, I'estacea, Insecta.&r. of the 
U.S., occupy more than 800 printed pages of their journal. 
His essays published in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Annals of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History of New Vork, in Silliinan's Journal, &c. are 
equally respectable, perhaps equally numerous. His con- 
tributions to the American Encyclopedia, though highly 
valuable, are not so generally known. His separate work 
on American Entomology and another on Conchology 
have met with the approbation of the learned. With the 
brilliant results of his laborious exertions as Naturalist 
to the two cftlehrated expeditions by the authority of the 
U.S. government, under comma -d of Major, now Lieut. 
Col. S. H. J^ong, the reading public is already familiar. 
Some years previou-sly, he^accqnipaniea Mr. M‘Ciure, 
and other kindred spirits on a scientific excui^i^n to the 
Floiidas. The paves of the Academy’s Journal were sub- 
sequently enriched by the fruits of this undertaking. 
These ex |jedltiuns, with occasional excursions, made wifli 
similar views, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, constitute 
the only interruption to a laborious course of studies, stea- 
dily and unostent'dtiously pursued, in his native city, in 
which many departments of natural science were success- 
fully cultivated and exteii'-ivcly enriched bv his oliscrva- 
tions and discoveries. Our lamented friend had recently de- 
voted much of his time to the publication of his work on 
American Conchology, eliKMdated by expensive plates. 
He might have continueil thus u-.i fully employed lor ma- 
ny years, had not the climate on tlie W.-ibash proved m- 
jiirious to his health ; he rcpeatedlv suHered fiorn attacks 
of lever and dysenteric alfeetions, by which a constitution, 
originally robust and inured to hardships, materially suf- 
fered. A letter announcing the sad catastrophe, which 
deprived society of one of its worthiest mumhers, and sci- 
ence of one of its brightest orn.imcnts, informs us that Mr. 
S. suilercd another attack of a disorder similar to that hy 
which his constiiulion had already been shattered, about 
the 1st of October : on the 8th the hopes of his fnemls 
were flattered by a deceitful calm ; on the day following, 
these hopes were dulled, he appeared sinking under de- 
bility, when on the lOth death came overiiim like a summer 
cloud. He (lied intestate and without issue, but left with 
his wife vcibal directions relative to the final dispositions 
of his Library and Cabinet ot Natural History.” — Athe^ 
ntcuin, Dec. 20, 1834. 

vuluar >.nnon.s.— 'riiat when a man designs to marry a 
woman that is in debt, if he take her from the hands of the 
priest clothed only in her shift, he will not lie liable to her 
engagmufuts— That there was no land-tax before the reign 
of William 111.— That if a criminal has hung an hour and 
revives, he cannot afterwards be executed — 'That a funeral 
passing over any place makes a public highway— 'I’bat a 
husband has the power of divorcing his wile by selling her 
in open market with i halter round her neck— That se- 
cond cousins may not marry, though first cousins may— 
That it is necessary ,Mn some legal process against the king, 
to go through the fiction of arresting him, which is done 
by placing anobon across the road asilto impede his 
carriage— That the lord of a manor may shoot over all the 
lands within his manor— That pounds of butter may be of 
any number of ounces— That bull-beef shall not be sold 
unless the bull have baited previously to be4ag killed — 
That leases are made for the term of 999 years, because a 
lease of 1000 years would create a freehold— That^ deeds 
executed on a Sunday are void— That, in order to disinhe- 
rit an heir-at-law, tt is nece&sary to give him a $hillii:g by 
the will, for that otherwise he would be entitled tu tiie 
whole property. 

CONVENIENCE. — An Irish gentleman having purchased 
an alarm-6lock, an acquaintance asked him what he in- 
tended to do with it. “ Oh,” said he, ” it’s the most con- 
venient thing in the world, for I’ve nothing to do but to 
pull the string aud wake myself.’’ 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE MILLER. 


John Arnold was a native of Brandcnburgh who exer* 
cised the trade of a miller, near Custrin, and a subject of 
that illustrious and philosophic warrior, Frederick, King of 
Prussia, who 1 believe needs no other addition to his name, 
to distinguish him from his predecessors, or the succeeding 
king. The mill in i^lib'h Arnold lived w.is plentifully 
supplied with water at the Unio he purchased the letise ; 
he had regularly paid his rent, and supported himo'elf and 
/kmily in a comfortable manner for upwards of six years. 

Count Schrnettau.tlie miller’s landlord, having occasiion, 
in the year 1775, to enlarge a fishpond contiguous to his 
seat, alid to turn a greater quantity of watt'r iuto it, order- 
ed a canal to bo cut from the stream, a little above the 
mill, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of his 
tenant, who foresaw and pointed out the injury he should 
receive, and entreated that if the canal must remain, he 
might be permitted to resign bis lease. This reasonable 
request being refused, the current of the stream was lessen- 
ed, and the water so evidently lowered, that the mill could 
only be worked during the floods whidi succeed violent 
rains. Arnold applied to a court of law for redress, but 
sentence was pronounced against him, and after much 
anxiety from his debts increasing, while his ability tor 
raising money daily diminished, his utensils, goods, and 
chattels, were at length seized and sold, to pay the arrears 
of rent, and a lung lawyer’s bill. By the advice of his 
friends, who knew the. beifevoldiit and equitable principles 
of their soveieign, he presented a slioit memorial on the 
subject to the king, whose .scrutinizing eye, equally furmcrl 
for minute precision and vast design, was imniediutely 
struck with the simplicity of the poor man’s nairaiive ; and 
though, during a consideiable portion of his reign, he was 
reluctantly compelled, by the united perfidy and canting 
hypociisy of the courts of Austria, France, and Ru.ssia, to 
havock and desolation, his heart was on most occasions 
alive to the interest and happiness of ins .subjects. 

Frederick immediately dispatched a private agent to 
Custiiri, who examined the meiilsof the bu^ness, surveyed 
accurately the mill, the slieain, and the new canal, ami 
inquired particularly into Arnold’s foimer situation, and 
the probable causes of his failure. By the cautious drlibc- 
ralion witli which he proceeded, the king .‘.'■eriH to have 
guarded, as fur a.s he was able, against those opposite 
exti ernes which the most amiable viitiics sometimes hurry 
u.s into. He revised with his own eyes the vaiious evidence 
and pleadings beft>r« tin* rouit, ,uid the whole of the I.iw 
proceedings. Fearim; also that resentment and misguided 
zeal might heat his imagination, w.irp his judginmit, and 
Icail him to iniustice and oppression, the very crimes he 
meant to punish in others, and resolving not to trust to his 
own opiuiuii.s, he consulted several of Imi most eminent 
cabinet veterans, who had p.Lss<‘d in laboiions suuly or 
daily practice, through thediflerent provinci.il, municipal, 
and civil departments, before he finally detei mined on the 
conduct lie meant to pursue. 

Early in the month of December 177^), having made up 
his mind, he ordered his chancellor, the judges of the high 
court of appeal, and the counsellors who had appioved 
and signed Arnold’s sentence, into his presence. Alter 
describing to them the purposes for wliicli tin* seveial 
posts they filled were first created, and observUig* that 
peasants or beggars were to be as full well outiiled to 
iin partial justice as a king or a noble, and that an unjust 
or negligent magistrate, who betrayeil liis trust, or a cor- 
rupt court of law, partial in its proceedings, were more 
dangerous in a state and less easy to guaid agaimst than a 
band of robbers, he laid before them tjd-ir decree against 
the miller, and remonstrated in severe terms on <-oufliict so 
opposite to the fundamental principles of equity ; he ani- 
madverted with warmth on their absurd cruelty, in suffer- 
ing a man to be deprived of water, the only mean'* by 
by which he could work his mill, and then pulling him to 
pieces for arwars of rent. The chancellor was perempto- 
rily disinissea from his post, tlie several judges and the 
meuibers of the court of Custrin were taken into custody, 
and immediately prosecuted. A sum equal to the produce 
of the effeetb of the miller, and the amount of the law 
proceedings, was deducted from the salaries of all who had 
a share in the unjust sentence. Count Schmettau, a 
haughty German baron, who had long considered his vas- 
sals as animals only a few degrees above his^iiorse, his 
hounds, or his hogs, was leprimanded, and ordered to reim- 
burse to his late tenant all the rent he had received, from 
the time of the canal being first opened. 


My readers will probably be surprised to hear that this 
conduct of the great Frederick, in which the keen eye of 
severe scrutiny perceives so much to praise, so little to 
condetiA has been branded witii the ipprobrious epithets 
of arbitrary and tvninuical, by an ingenious and enlighten- 
ed writer. The force of his reasoning, dr the correctness 
of his statement, 1 conf ss myself ^nable t'* perceive, 
though they conclude with a potent argument which he 
seems to mention with inddeent exultation, that the de- 
teniiiuation in favour of Arnold was reversed a few ingnths 
after the king’s death, and tliat every*^os.siblq reparation 
was made to the honour, feelings, and interests of the in- 
jiiretl and degraded lawyers. After ev%ry inquiry into the 
biiMness, f cannot bug applaud the brave old Fritz, as his 
soldiers used to call him. — Lounger's Cot^ikon^plac^Book, 


B£NTHAM ON ANGER. 

# 

[From bin pootliumous work, intitled * Doontologry,'] 

Let the piis.^ion of anger be analysed, and itg conse- 
quences traced. When under its influence a man is suf- 
fering pain— pain pioduced by the contemplation of the 
act which has excited the passion, an iminefliato conse- 
quence is, a ilesirc to pioduce pain in the breast of the 
party who has excit<*<l the anger. Anger, then, ha# in it 
two constant ingredients, — pun sulFcred by the angry man, 
and a desire to give pain to the person by whom ho has 
been made angry. 

And now lo the question of virtue and vice. As there 
is no auger without pain, tlio man who draws pain upon 
himself without the compeiwalion of a more than equiva- 
Icni pleasure, violates the law of prudence. 

Next comes the desire to produce pain in the breast of 
the object of anger. This desire cannot be gratified with- 
out maievulence and maleficence. Here is an obvious 
violation of the law of benevolence. And here we have 
nil exemplification of the relationship between passion iiiid 
pain and pleasure ; between passion and virtue and vice. 

^ Cannot an gtM' then be indulged without vice in botli ils 
sh,i|)e<», without imprudence and without malefioeuce ? 

Lt cannot! It cannot, at least, whenever it rises to the 
licight of passion. And here a more remote but more mis- 
chievous result presents itself to view, as a violation of the 
law of selL regarding prudence. The passion cannot be 
gratificfl but by the production of pain in ids breast by 
whom the anger has been excited, and pain cannot be pro- 
duced theie without a counter desire to retaliate the pain 
or greater pain on him who has produced it. To the pain 
in the breast of the angry man there is a termination, and 
most commonly a speedy termination, but to the remote 
pain, which may he considered a tliiid link in the chain of 
causes and effects, who can put a limit ! Anger may have 
had what is called its revenge, but the exercise of that re- 
venge may have created the durable passion of enmity, to 
whose consequences it is impossible to affix a boundary. 

Since anger cannot exist without vice, what is to l>e 
done “? Can a man exist without anger? Without anger 
can injuries be averted, can self-defence, can self-preserva- 
tion be jirovided for ? 

Certainly not without the production of pain to him who 
has inflicted the injury. But to tlio production of this pain 
anger is not necessary. Anger is no more necessary than 
to the surgeon by ivliom, tf>.Have suffering or life, a painful 
oparation is performed. No an^er is excited in his breast 
by the view of liie agoiny he inflicts, or by the contem- 
plation of the greater evil which would follow hut for 
his interference. That an(jcr sho'Jd nftv< r hive place is * 
not possible : it is not consistent with the structure of the 
human mind. But it may be said, and that on every occa- 
sion, and without any exception, that the le**s there is of 
it the better ; for whatever iiaiii is needful to the production , 
of the useful effect, that pain will be much better measured 
without the passion than by it. 

But, it may be said, there are circumstances m which 
not only pain— the natural effect of anger— pain purjposely 
produced, but anger its df, the passion of anger, is useful and 
even necessary to the existence of society, and that these cir- • 
cunistances in our own country extend over the i^ole field 
of penal jurisprudence. I have been robbed— the offender, on 
coDvictioD, will be capitally punisj^ed, or transported i 
in a state of «ervitude. Shall 1 prosecute him ? Not 
if self-regard»g prudence is alone to be my counsellor ^ 
for her counsel would be— Add not to the loss infliq^d l»y 
the robbery, the further loss inflicted on you by the prose- 
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• cution. Xotif 1 consult benevolence, for she would say 
I —The pumsliment is too great for the offence. And 
fiuch is th« respo ise which in the knowledge of everybody, 
^nd especially when the punishnient of death U iftenaced, 
frequently determines a man’s conduct. 

• But were the master rightiv considered, the response, 
it might he said, y/oiihl be — Yes, prosecute ; for the good 
of the conimunitv requiics that neither the suffering of the 
offendei in the shape of punishment, nor the suffering of 
younelf, the prosecutor, in the shape of vexation and ex- 
pence, shoidd he grudged. Good' Bull can ill afford 
it : pecuni.iry burden to me will he greater than that uti- 
ceitain, uneslimatch, and remote benefit which will grow 
out oL the prosecution and its res! Its. Again, the res- 
ponses of bentiVqlence have no influence with me. Be 
they ever so decisive, they have not a preponderant 
weight in my imn«l. 

In thi-! case, u Mllicr prudence nor benevolence will pro- 
duc<* actum ; .iii.l yet, if action were iiu^ prorluced, the 
s^iunty of society would suffer a ritiuus shock — a shock 
senoub in pi'opoition to its iieqiieiicy; and, if constant, 
security would he wiiullv destroyed, and the gonerul ruin 
of pioperty would imtnedia'ely follow. The supposed vir- 
tiicin hoth its form^ IS Mifliciciit to pres rve society, and 
anger, however dissocial its character, is iudisjiensably ne- 
cessary. *' 


IVIYSTERIOUSOCCUIUlENCi: AT THE MAU- 
KlllUS. 

[Fron ‘ Rccollec;ions of Sov.mi Years' Upsirlcnoe at the 
IMiiiintius, liy a Ladv,' — -a truly feminiiiti hook, full of natural 
feeliii,', .mil descriptUiii, and ovinciiin’ a liberal spirit of allow - 
awco lor otliur countries iu spite of party education.! 

A young in.uried gentlerndn lived on an estate in a very 
retired and lonely part of the country, at a great distance 
fioui town. At til It tiifiij the island was covered witli 
thick forc.sU and iiuptMi t.a.jle jungles. Estates were far 
apait and divuhul fiom each other liy deep imviuis, liigli 
mountains, lapid rivers, or p.itliless woods • corumiinica- 
tion was very dilWcult m consequence ; narrow footpaths, • 
and devious tracts over the mountain*! and along the brink 
of pieoipices weie the only medium of intercourse between 
the inhabitants, instead of the fine broad roads over wliicfl 
the carriages ol the English now roll so sniootlily. This 
gentlemau’s family coiiM^led only of his wile, her sister, 
and himself ; hoih the ladies were very beautiful and at- 
tractive. ll hapiKsned, unforliiiiaiely, that some troops 
were stationed in the neighbourhood of the estate, coin- 
rnauded \ y a man of llie most infamous cliaiacter. The 
aiiiiy of revolutionized France wasa veiy diffeicnt ouler 
from th.it whicdi Conde and ruiennc had led into the 
field ; and ot that army the legimenis stationed at the 
colonies were the worst specimens, and composed of the 
most abandoned char.ic.ters. The coloncd of the rniliiarv 
paily stationed near this estate, of this description, luit 
had pi lusihle ni.inncrs and Inndsonic features ; yet it was 
said thai tlioie was a certain fearful expression in Ins eyes 
which seemed to tell of evil passions and wicked deeds. 

ll was tue misloitnne of the young Mud irne D-to 
attract the attention of this bad man j he soon looi; an 
opportunity of declaring his sentiments to her. Shocked 
and alarmed, she shrunk with lioiror from the passion s||i 
had inspired in iliis desperate and d iring man, of wli i n 
she always had an unconriuciahle die id. Afn-r his decla- 
i.iuon she shunned Ins picsence. but reir.iincd fioni men- 
l oaing Ills declaration to her Ivisb ind, Jeaimg that the 
iiiilieluosily of his feelings would liunv him to a meeting 
with the Colonel, whith would doubtless piovefaUlto 
him, and thereby throw her com(.leiely in the power of 
their mutual enemy. 

The colonel continued to visit at the estate, and wa.s 
always attended by a junior oflicer, who, being the pro- 
professed adimier of this lady’s sUtir, became a frequent 
guest, and it was not considered extraordinary that the 
colonel should accompany his friend. 'I’he unhappy lady 
in the meantime, endured great uneasiness ot mind, and 
confided to an elderly female friend, who someiinies came 
to visit her, the cause of her disquiet ; adding, that she 
had a preseniinent ofsome approaching evil which she 
CO lid not banish from her mind. 

Some urgent busjjie-'S obliging her husband to go to town 
Inr a day oi two, the lady, alarmed at the thought of being 
^at the estaiti w'ithout him, expressed a wisli»that she and 
her ^ter should accompany him. He strongly opposed 
her desire, alleging that the fatigqe of the journey would 


be injurious to her, as she was then expecting to be a 
mother. In vain she urged her entreaties; he at first 
laughed at her extraordinary wish to visit the town, and 
then felt surprised at the more than common grief she 
cvinccil at parting for so short a tirne. Bidding her keep 
up her spirits, he gaily bade her adieu, and, as he told his 
friend afterwards, saw her, on turning his head to look 
back, weeping bitterly where he had taken leave of her. 

Wiien his swift-footed boiuiiqiiet had borne him through 
the avenue of trees, and turned into the narrow road he 
was to travel along, he looked hack at her tor the last limp 
—it was indeed the l ist time— lie never saw her again. 

On the evening of his departure she was particularly 
anxious and unea.sy, and started at every sound (vis her 
favourite maul aftei wards related), and expressed a desire 
thai the house should he shut up at a much earlier hour 
than usual, and that every one should retire to bed, le- 
questing her sister to sleep with her that night. As she 
w.is not naturally fearful, her lestlessness an«i evident 
terror that evening excited the surprise of her sister and 
her mind. On being rallied on her tiiiudity, lie hurst into 
tears, saying, tliat a gre.it calamity, she was sure, was 
hanging over lier.^nd she should nevei sec her husb.and 
again. All these terrors and forebodings were attributed 
to weakness ot rieives, and the delicacy of her situation at 
the time, and it was agreed that they shoiihl go to bed ; 
befote hhe retired to lier loom, n iwever, she carefully 
examined every door ami window, to be -^ure of all being 
seemed. • • 

Towards the morning of the following day, the blacks 
on the estate, aroused by the outcry of the watchman, 
beheld their tiiaster’s house a blaze of flames, and by sun- 
ri 5 .(i, a lieap of rums alone was seen where that happy 
dwelling once stood. Ail efforts to extinguish the fire 
had been in vain ; it had been Imriiiug too long, and had 
too surely penetrated into every part of the mansion be- 
fore it was discovered, tor any endc.ivour to piev.ul 
against it. A slave was despatidicd to town willi tlio 
ilrc.adful tidings lor liis in i*.tur. whose angui-li at heal- 
ing the inisfoiturr; tliat had befallen him may be mure 
easily iiiiagined than dusetibed. It w.xs at fir^t supposed 
that the hre hid acc.cidentally happened, and that tho 
two ladies had been burned to ileatli in the house ; but a 
small silk shoe, which was at once recognized as belong- 
ing to l\radariie, having been found in an.inow path lead- 
ing to Uie river, it was then coiij<‘Ctured that some honi- 
bleact of violence had been perpetrated, and that the two 
females had been murdered in some part of the ground. 
Search was made for the bodies, but they were never 
found. 

After a careful investigation of tlie matter, it was disco- 
ycicd that the waiung-inaid, who slept in the room adjoin- 
ing her inistiess’.s apartnicni, had admitted a soldier into 
the house, wiio was immediately followed by two other 
men, wrapped up in cloaks, i'iie woman, not expecting 
the two latter, and seeing them approach her lady’s room, 
was about to seieaui out, when the soldier seized her, and 
throwing a thick great coal ovei her head, prevented her 
from moving oi speaking, and iiiinicd liefiinto the house. 
When at length he rele.ised her from his grasp, she saw 
the building iu llanies. Such was her account ; she pro- 
tested that she had no knowledge of the intentions of tho 
irieii Vlio accompanied the soldier, and expressed the 
greatest griei at the catastrophe. Her assertions, however, 
were not credited, and she was takEn into custody : the 
soldier was also taken up, and confessed having entered the 
house at the command of Colonel — *, who, witli another 
oflicer, had accopipaniud him. The colonel denied the 
charge, but the iiiAn most solemnly declared the truth of 
what he aifirined, at the same time acknowledging his 
guilt, and expressing great contrition for what he had 
done in obedience to his oflicer’s commands. No doubt 
of the culonet’s guilt remained in the minds of any ; so 
much evil was known, and much more suspect of him, 
that all were ready to believe the evidcnce«against him ; 
yet, such was the general fear eniertaincd of tho military 
and so little was justice understood or attended to, that this 
man was acquitted, and the far less guilty accomplice of 
his crime was executed, calling on heaven to testify to the 
truth of his allegation, and accusing the colonel of having 
drawn him into sin, and then leaving him to his fate : tho 
woman also suffered death. Finding the law did not 
punish tl^ author of his mi.sfortunes as he deserved, the 
unhappy husband challenged his enemy to combat, and, 
as was to be expected in so unequal a combat, he fell be- 
neath the blows of tho practised swordsman. 
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The mystery of this transaction has never been rleiued 
up, and it remains unknoM'n how the untortunate ieinales 
met their death. 


A LESSON TO VULGAR MISTAKE ; OR 
FARCE ENDING IN TRACiEDY. 

A book has just ap^teared, iniitled * Rccollcrtions of the 
Eighteentli Cerimry,’ purporting to be written by the Mar- 
cliiftne.s de C equy, an old lady of whom the startling 
fact is told IIS, lu.it she had her hand kissed, when a child, 
by Louis the Fourieenth, and the same hand kissed, at the 
age of eifthty-tive, by Napoleon, when First Consul ! Wc 
say that the book “ purports” to be written by the Mar- 
cliiones'}, because our lively neiirhbours have ebtabhsiied 
a regular manufactory of jireteiided Biographies and Re- 
collections, which .lie got up with such extraoiilinary tact 
and lesearch, that it U often impossible to distinguish be- 
tween a false boua of the kind and a true. We must con- 
fess, that the present work, though it contains some piquant 
aiiecd'ites, does not ippear to ih one ot tli^beslof its suit, 
whether true oi taUe. i'lie Marchioness is fairly mad 
with aristocidcy,” and, instead of being the kind, elegant, 
and judiLMous iiersuiia go described by the editor, and often 
to be found in her ctass of life, seems as if she had written 
on pnrpooe to exhibit the class as consisting ot little else 
but those will) di-gi.ice it, or a heap of vulgar spite, pre- 
tension. and absuidiiy; the* hoolc really looks as it some 
libellous revolutionist had composed it with that view. 
The tollowiiig story is an exception, however, to its gene- 
ral charactei ; and wli dher genuine as to the alleged parties. 
Is too pioiiable in other respects to be refused a place in 
our liot. Such fatal alnurdities, in vanoua shapes, have too 
often occiiiTed in real lile. 

Theie happened not far from Moiitvilliers (says IMadame 
de Cieq ly) au event which 1 do not think uscle*s to lel.ile 
to > 00 , wore it only to warn you against Mone soils of 
pasliines, to which persons of laste .sometimes give 
liieiTi'-eives up in the country. 1 me.in to speak of tlio**e 
soits ui dmuseoients which consUi in playing tiicks and m 
biiffiioiiery. 

.SJon-ieiii de Martainville, a young coun-^ellor, at the 
pailiniiienl ol Normandy, and llt•v^ly mariu'd, had ctdlect- 
ofl in Ills cattle twenty peison^, who weie to pas'- the v loa- 
tion there, and among the nuinher there weie several offii ers 
of liie iieiglibou'ing gariimri'^. They boied holes in the 
walls and the. colling to run thiougli packlhicad.s, which 
they had fasteiiod to the curtains and covoilid-s. They dug 
lioles HI tlie ground and hid them witli the glass, that they 
inighr tiip up the horses and tiieir riders, which must li.ive 
been very agiee.ible to the hoi semen. riiey put salt into 
your coffee, pepper into your snuff', oolocyuth juice at the 
edge of your tninblei, Burgundy peas into vour shirts, niid 
chopped hor«e-haii' into your sheets. \ ou may imagine 
that there weie cray-fisli and frogs in all the b«>ds of the 
castle; for il is a fundamental idea in all provincial fun, 
and always, 1 have been told, the fiist thought which comes 
into the heads of these cliarniing country wits. Ollieis 
could never go i^hil see the new married couple without 
their finding themselves assailed by all this vulgar fun and 
impertinent brutality, which made tiieir castle a sort of re- 
ceptacle for all the mischievous people in the neiglfbiEir- 
hood. La Martainville expected at tlieir house tiie widow 
of the intendant Alen^on, who was called Madame Ilerault 
de Sechelles, and who was going to the baths of Barege by 
very easy day's journies; she had entreated p rmihsion to 
rest for some days at Martainville. It is right to tell you 
that she was recovering from an in(lamma|ifiii on the chest, 
that she had 60,000 francs a-year, and that the Marlainvillcs 
were her principal heirs. She was an old-fashioned wo- 
man, very delicate, tiresome, and susceptible to a degree. 
She was one of tliose genuine intendant^ who arc used to 
the adulation of a village, and who never take the trouble 
of taking up ^leir cards at reverses ; from whence the 
Cardinal Fleury always said to the young King, who play- 
ed without ever thinking of it, ** Madame rinteudautc, it 
is your turn to take up the cards.” 

** Ah now,” said De Martainville to the harpies then 
around him, ** do not play tricks during the stay of our 
aunt de Sechelles. Be very prudent and very serious, gen- 
tlemen and ladies :^do not forget she is my relation with a 
succession.” They had removed 1 do not know wj^at pre- 
sident’s lady, that they might prepare the best apartment 
for this illustrious invalid. They had placed in the chamber 
that they had allotted for her, all the mobt convenient fur- 


niture, as well as all the china and the rarest Dresden 
porcelaiu of the house. They had taken care tn keep hot 
and dress^ to a turn, a large boiled Chi^en, with pigeons 
stewed wmh barley, aud quails* wdth *eUuces, without 
reckoning the fresh egg.s in cold water and the Alicant 
wine HI hot water • in short, the kitchen and the serv.ints ' 
remained under arms for more then a weak, and Aet Ma- 
dame did not arrive ! They l^^gaii to be uneasy at il iu thn 
family, and the rest of the company to be out of patience, 
it i.<4 to be t()lil also that the master ^pf the house IftiJ 
never seen this aunt of bis wife, and that siw had not 
seen her old relation since she was five ^r si.x years old, 
which gave rise to the idea of playing a trick. 

There was among tiift facetious band, a little .\^ns. 
de Clermont d'Amboise, who wished years after- 
wards to many me, but the gratyude 1 owe him cannot 
prevent me *''om telling you lie was a nasty-looking, litllc, 
yellow, siu..iiwing wretch. Th(*y thought of lll.sglli^ 1 ng 
liim as da old I ‘djf ; another ollicer was to he dresvsed as a 
bidy's maid ; and, ahove ail things, they had taken car# 
to conceal the preparations for these disguises, which w'cre 
only to be known to three or foui people- hut whicli 
were divulged by a wailing woman to a spara of the socie- 
ty. They plamieil trick upon tiiclc, and they concluded 
to mystify the mystiiieis. Thciefoic, while theji^werc on 
tenter-hooks to receive them, and bowing and cringi.Hr in 
the best manner, aiiivedrhe real iiiteiidante, on wliom 
they prccipitaied theinstdves like an aviUuche j ihey^toro 
olf her turbelowcd gown, her starched frill, her mob cap, 
her wig ; in short, tiiey m.iltreared her so cruelly tliat it 
is horiibic to think ol ! 'j'he iinfoi lunate W'omaii was so 
mortally teriifiKl, th.it she could neither cry nor utter a 
single word - blit m what she heard theie were perfi- 
dious revelations : — 

“ Greedy Ostrich, liicsome intendante— old aunt with a 
succession Ah ! you wish to go to the baths to tire out 
yoiii lieii.s. Here aio mineral wateis, there are shower 
baths.” And it wa*> blows and buckets of water which 
came over her whole body, in the midst of the most friglit- 
lul HOi.se and eon fusion. 

After a qu.uter ot an hour of siieh ducking, and of the 
vgirse tieatinenl (she had sunk under the blows and lav 
senseless on tin: ground), they peiceived that she gave no 
sign of life. J’hey brought a light ; they did not know 
tli#itt)e (Ic Clermont, and the result of the investigation 
was, that the poor woman was almost dead. Every one 
tied from liie castle, except her loidtions, wlio tore their 
hair, and wliom she could not face without a sentiment of 
tc'roi and prulouiid liorioi. She dieil of it the third day ; 
and as she bad never made any testamentary bequi sls, 
it was found th.it her propeilv naturally fell to the Mar- 
tuinvilles, which coiiipiomised tliem so much in the public 
opinion, and betore Umir builiiiuii of the rube, that, they 
made a judicial dis])osiiioii on this abominable mistake. 
an«l that Mousiour de Martainville saw himself obliged to 
give up his piofossioii. As he was very honouralile and 
Ins wife was delicacy ilscdf, they would not touch any 
p.aitof the s!irce->-ion of .Vladame ilc Sechelles, which 
they ga\e up to their collaterals. They some time after 
sold their line ni.inor of Martainville, and they ever quilted 
t lie name lor that of their barony of Fr.inclieville, vihicli 
their family still bears. Madame de IMaintenon has .sjcl 
tli.it good ta-.ic al\va>s siippoaCa good sense, and that is 
the mural of this anecdote. 


I'l MiMi Y.— The vnito of the Arcopagites being as- 
.seiubled lugetlier ii^a mountain, without any roof but 
licaveii, llie senatoi'. pieceived a biid of prey, wi/kh pur- 
sued a little spell row that came to suvj itself in the bosom 
ot Olio of the company. This man, who naturally was 
harsh, threw it from him so lougliiy that he killed it ; 
whereat the court was ofiended, and a decree was made, 
by which he was coudemued and banished from the 
senate: wheie the judicious may observe, that this com- 
pany, which was at that lime one of the gravest in the 
world, dill It not fur the caie they had to make a law con- 
cerning spairows, but it was to show that clemency and a 
merciful mcliiiation was necessary in a state : that a inau 
destitute of it was not worthy to hold any pkace in the 
government, he having as it were renounced Immanity. 

A NC'lKNT KFFOllM SCHEDULE. — lu old tiineS pCOpIc USed 

to put a written schedule of tiieir sins 4inder the cloth 
which covered the altar of a favoiiiite saint, accom panied 
by a donation ; sAd, in a day or two after, re-examined 
the schedule, which the yirHucs of the saint converted tfi a 
blank. Fin British Moitachism, 
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DOMESTIC LOVE. 


SON NET .—TO MY FIRE. 

My little oliirpiftg fire, rompanion jriy. 

Whose iiiCTry gambols make me less aloAe, 

A blessing on thy glee ! He ever known 
At evening hour, vilhen iust the dying day 
H*#'h made^iglit sad.— Thou hast a pleasant way 
Of muttering low, in pany a little tone, 

Quaint syliablos — that scarcely from Kstj own 
Ylie cricket j^nows, as pausing mid his play. 

• 

Sweet is thy nrcceptin that listening hour; 

Thou seemVt to tell me with thy quiet mirth ' 
j How good is hope— regret kow little worth ; — 

And peneg’t is thy love ; — if Fate but lower 
'Mie cold world leaves us, — thou, with kindlier turn. 
When 8harr)eRt frost imi)ends dost merriest burn. 

E. W. 

^ ADSTivKNCB.— The period, in which persons may subsist 
witliout taking any food, varies considerably according 
to their mental and physical condition ; in general, wlieie 
there is much mental anxiety, there is less necessity fur 
food being supplied. In the record** of the Tower of 
London 4 a curious case is detailed of one Cicely de 
Hidgewiiy, who, in the reign of Edward 111., having 
be^ condemned for the murder of her Imsband, remained 
forty days without food or drink ; which circuiUKtance 
was considered so miraculous, that she was granpd a free 
pardon by the king. The probability is, that this woman 
was surreptitiously supplied with food, there being evi- 
dently a suilicient object fur attciiiptiiig such an itupo- 
sition. Hut certainly, in cases of shipwreck, privation at 
sea, imprisonment, and insanity, persons have lived a 
long time without taking food. Death from hunger 
occurs sooner in the young and robust than in the older 
and sparer subject. Dr Thdokrub refers to the case of a 
girl, aged sixteen, who recovered after rcmaiiurig eleven 
days without food under the ruins of a house at Oppido ; 
a child of five or six months old, however, which she had 
in her arms, died on the fourth day. He also refers tothe 
(‘.ISC of the unfortunate Count Tigolmo, who, having been 
condemned to perish by hunger, was confined with Ins 
four sons in the dungeon of a tower, the key of which ^was 
then thrown into the river Amo. It is stated that the 
wretched parent witnessed the death of his youngest child 
on the fourth day, then of the others, himself sinking on 
the eighth, '* victims of the most execrable vengeance 
ever recorded in the history of man.*’ 
rumors hlstorical fact. — During the troubles in the 
reign of King Charles 1., a country girl came up to Lon- 
don inseurcii of a place as a servant maid ; but not suc- 
ceeding, she applied herself to carrying nut beer from a 
brewhouse, and was one of those then cullevl tub' women. 
The brewer observing a well-looking girl in this low occu- 
pation, took lier into his family as a servant ; and after a 
while, she behaving herself with so much prudence and 
decorum, he married her ; but he died when she was yet 
a young woman, and left her a large fortune. The busi- 
ness of the brewery was dropped, and the young woman 
was recommended to Mr. Hyde as a gentlcinau of skill in 
the law, to settle her affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards 
the great Earl of (Marendon) finding the widow’s fortune 
very considerable, married her. Of this marriage the. e 
was DO other issue than a daughter, tfho was afterwards 
the wife of James 11. and mother of Mary and Anne, 
queens of England. 

THE EX^TRAVAUANCEOF SPAHI.SII PUNdflLlOS.— Philip III., 
king of Spain, beipg^uken ill of a fever and shivering in cold 
weather, a braziere, or pan with burning <!oaIs, was 
brought into his chamber, and placed near him, and, i>y 
■ Some act of carelessness, was placed so very cio.*4e to him 
as to scorch him. A noble, who happened to be present, 
said to one that stood by him, “The king burns.^’ The 
other answered. “ Jt is true; but the page whose office it 
is to bring and remove the braziere. is not here.” The 
consequtiuce of which was, that, before the page could be 
found, his majesty’s 1e| and face were so burnt that it 
(‘aiiscd an erysipelas, ot which he died. Phillip IV., his 
Rttccissor, esca(>ed not much better. That prince l^ing 
one day hunting, was overtaken by a violent storm of rain 
and hail ; and no man presuming to lend the king a cloak, 
be was so wet l)A>re the officer could be foutid who carried 
his own, that he took a cold, which brgugH«.^<m a violent 
:inrl dangerous fuver, from which be escaptxl with great 
iliflficuliy. . 


Domestic Love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen tliy beauty to aWe: 

Thv dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

'I'hat in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along through banks with harebells dyed ; 
And many a bird, to warble on the wing. 

When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 
doth fiing. 

0 love of loves 1 to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ; « 

Thiue are the joyous hours ot wintci’s even, 

When the babes cling around theii fathers knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight oea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts ol iiume, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 

Spirit T I’ve built a' shrine ; and thou hast come, 

And on its altar closed — for ever closed the plume. 

— Crolv. 

ANF.CDOTB OM DR. JOHNSON. — W Ik O Df. PcFCy first 

f mblished his collecuon of ancient English ballads, iier- 
laps he was too lavish in commendation of the beautiful 
simplicity and poetic merit he supposed himself to dis- 
(;ovei in them. This ciicumstan''c provoked Johnson to 
observe one evening, at Miss Licnoids's tea-table, that he 
could rhyme as well, an^jl as qlegantly, in minmon narra- 
tive and conversation. For instance, says lie. 

As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 

1 there did meet another man 
W ith his hat in his hand. 

Or, to render such poetry subservient to my own imme- 
diate use, 

1 therefore pray thee, Kenny dear, 

'I'hat thou wilt give to me. 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 

Another dish of tea. 

Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 

Shall long detain the cup, 

W hen once unto the bottom I 
Have drank the liquor up. 

Yet hoar, alas \ this mournful truth, 

Nor hear it with a frown : — 

I'bou can’st not make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

And thus he proceeded through several more stanzas 
till the reverend critic cried out for quarter. 

LORD MANBFiET.i). — I’o some military gentleman who 
was appointed governor of one of our islands in the West 
Indies, and who expressed his apprehensions of not being 
able to discharge bis duty as chancellor of his piovincc, 
i.ord Mansfield gave him this advice “ Alway deciuc, 
and never give leasuiis fur your decision. You will in 
general decide well, yet give very bad reasons foi your 
judgment. ” 


ITALIAN opera. 

On Thursday next the 25th June, the Italian Company 
wRl perform at the Cbownngbee Theatre Rossini’s Seri- 
ous Oiiera in two acts. 

IL TANCREDI. 

Taiicredi Signora Schieroni. 

Ainenaide M rs. Atkinson. 

Argirto Signor Pizzoni. 

Orbazzano,^ Signor Bettali. 

haura Madame Valadares. 

Ruggiero Monsieur Waleski. 

Chorus of Knights, Soldiers, dtc. Ac. &c. 

Leader of the Orchestra Signor Catania. 

Pianiste Mr. Hamertoii. 

Director of the processions,, , Monsieur Waleski. 
Direciar of the Chorus Signor Garate. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



W cMure very sorry wc cannot oblige J. 6. His Tcrses arc 
too imperfect for publication. He requires more practice in 
the art of veisification. There is a serious error of Orammar 
in the third lino of bis second verse. 

- - * - — - - - 

Frinteo avi> Published by M. Crow, at the Indian 
pRFAS, No. 14, Esplanade Row, Calcutta. 
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EMILY MYRTLE. 

^ • [the cassia h hills.] 

(Conclidedfrom our last) 

After this they were confined for some days to 
the house owing to incessant showes of rain. 
The damp has an effect on the spirits which is 
increawsed by the gloom of the sky. There is no 
unalloyed good in this world, and he would indeed 
be an ascetic who could not occasionally endure 
these evils, which occur just often enough to make 
the fair weather doubly welcome. Immediately the 
weather cleared Lady Emily proposed a visit to 
Moosmye, not merely Jbec^use it was sacred from 
the associations connected with her meeting and 
reconciliation with Clarence, but because the 
waterfalls are seen to great advantage after heavy 
rain. The weather was very delightful, and 
Nature ajipoared inclined to show herself off to 
the best advantage. They visited the cave, which 
is curious, the stalactites ranging from the top and 
sides of the cave sparkle like chrystals or diamonds. 
Various formations of stone are found on the 
ground the most curious and round marked like 
custard apples. A chimney cut out of the rock leads 
to an entrance or exit above the cave. After gratify- 
ing their curiosity they returned to the bungalow, 
and Lady Emily pointed out to Clarence the 
different points in the richly varied scene before 
them which struck her as being peculiarly beauti- 
ful. Now that she had a companion to whom she 
might open the rich treasures of her thoughts how 
differently did she feel whilst corateraplatinir the 
magnificent natural amphitheatre before her. When 
last she was on that spot her feelings were those of 
awe and wonder at the magnificence of creation, 
now they were those of adoration and love towards 
the Creator. On the former occasion she had a 
comprehensive idea of the greatness of the combi- 
nation of earth, air^ sky, hills and plains, rocks and 
streams, the barrenness and lu.Yuriance of nature ; 
but now she examined and felt the beauties of 
each separately : delighted and happy she ihsfsted 
on Clarence fully sharing each feeling as it pre- 
ponderated in her lively imagination. “Look 
Clarence, how majestically the water dashes 
over that rock, how bright and green the flowers 
and trees are on each side, how sombre and dismal 
the huge bleak rock appears amongst so much 
natural loveliness ! Oh this is beautiful ! very beauti- 
full The water like a sheet of frosted silver. 
How blue the sky is ! Well may they cdl it 
celestial blue. And how delightful and invigorating 
is the breeze. Clarence, do you perceive that 
bird Uke a small speck in the endless blue before 
us.” “ Yes, it is an eagle.” Lady Emily pointed to a 
bird which seemed by the rapidity of his evolutions 
to be enjoying the delightful freshness of the 
atmosphere: it was indeed the mountain bird, 
which appeared to approach them. Wten over 


the heads of LadyEmil)»and Clarence (whose eyea 
had unconsciously followed his movements^ ho 
balanced himself with wings outsfl’etched and gra- 
dually dropped till he nearly touched them, as if 
shading them with his wings, and hovered over 
them for a few seconds, then once mve ho Mdly 
launched into the endless realms *of ether and 
vanished f'om their nightf For some momenta 
they silpiiiiy gazed towards the spot whither the 
eagle had fio.Jri. 

“Clarence,” said Lady Emily, “if we were in- 
clined to believe in the auguries of birds what 
omen could we draw from the manoeuvres of that 
bird of heaven.” “Emily,” quickly replied Clarence, 
warmly pressing her hand which had lang rested 
on his lips, “ that bird told us that our trials are 
passed, and, if I might venture to say so ndthoift pre- 
sumption, promised the future protection and bless- 
ing of Providence. It certainly appeared to sanc- 
tion an union.” “ Thank you Clarence” she rejoin- 
ed, “ for your kind interpretation. I should always 
like to have so considerate an e.ipounder of omens.” 
“ Look” said Clarance “at that valley beneath your 
feet, do you see some specks like sheep dotted over 
the landscape -those specks which to you appear so 
small form a very e.vtensivc and populous village 
which you will be able to si*o distinctly if you will 
look through my telescope.” Clarence supported 
%er hand as she held up the glass to her eye and 
Lady Emily perceived that he had rightly described 
the village which was surroun ded by trees whose 
foliage was of a very dark green, and she enquired 
what trees they were.” They are orange plantations 
which supply the lower provinces of Hindusthfin 
and the Palace City with their delicious fruit. They 
are carried through the Sunderbuns in small boats 
which make the voyage of Calcutta in from six to 
ten days ; notwithstanding the rapidity of the transit 
the fruit is so delicate that it loses half its flavour. 

I never ventured so far but once and was well 
rewarded for iny labour. Near as it appears from 
this I was three days in accomplishing the trip. I 
had to go to the very bottom of the valley and 
cross the Soormu’s rocky bed, and then clamber 
upon the side over places which before 1 came 
here 1 should have thought would have afford- 
ed but dangerous footing even for goats. I crossed 
a very curiou^ suspension bridge which is 
seeing, independently of the thousand varied and 
lovely views that meet your eye at every turn. At 
the time 1 made the visit there was coi^iderable 
danger, as some of the village cliiefs were inclined 
to be riotous, but 1 found nothing to oppose roe 
save the difficulties of the road, and on mj 
return felt more fagged than I ever remember to 
have felt before. 1 have seen another bridge liko 
it on a spot which you would certainly think ro- 
mantically beautiful, and 1 should like to visit it 
once more in your company. In the interior of 
the hills after leaving Nucklow, you descend some 
hundred feet to the Burrfihpanee, which flows be- 
tween two hills across the river. Connecting the 
hUls there is a suspension bridge Aitirely made of 
a kind of co|4 manufactured from the roots of a . 
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pariicolar free or shrub | it is rudely constnicted 
and supported bf poles crossed at the centre, and 
each rail of the bridge rests on one of the points, 
/rhe supporters Arm something like the fi^re X. 
The bridge was damaged and unsafe when 1 passed. 
The con^nunication was kept up by a Hat bridge 
made of the truAks of dr trees tightly lashed to- 
gether stretching across t\Vo rocks on which the 
extf amities rest, /he spaces between are filled up 
with earth or thin sticks. The firs on the Assam 


aide of the Burrdhpanee are veVy tall and shoot 
straight up without a branch.^ The top is thinly 
cov^ed witb^l/avcs and apples. I have seen them 
60 ur 90 forming one spar, and have measured 
some used as beams of a bridge across a ravine 
64 feet in length. No description ran do 
j|i[istice to the scene 1 wish to present to your ima- 
gination. You must endeavour to fancy yourself on 
the spot ; your chair is placed on a fiat rock forming 
part of the left bank of a basin, the water is clear, 
smooth and unrippled; on the opposite bank vege- 
tation spitiuting lu.Yuriantly over your heads, round 
you trees growing between solid masses of rock, 
and forming with their ample branches an imper- 
vious shade, and here and there touching the waters 
edge as they wave gracefully to every Zephyr. As 
you look down the stream the scene speaks of 
quietness and peace, but the loud murmur of a 
waterfall that strikes upon the ear tells plainly that 
one of rude grandeur is not far off. Turn to the right 
and look up the stream ; high up in the air the rope 
bridge swings majestically to and fro beneath a 
confused mass of rocks of every form and size. In 
the very centre is a steep waterfall roaring and 
dashing its spray on every side. The water is 
perfectly white, like the foam from the noblJ 
courser's mouth. See, it is caught in a basin 
which bubbles and smokes like a boiling caul- 
dron. It overflows the edges, another fall and 
another jstiU more steep, and then the waters 
mingle with the pure stream below, and all is clear 
and smooth as glass. The view which next 
struck me as being very beautiful and grand, was 
that where you first obtain a sight of the rich 
luxuriant valley of the Burhampootra enclosed 
on all sides by hills. The river seems nearly in 
the centre ; its banks of sand return the rays of 
the potent son in tints of golden hue. The back- 
ground of the nicture is filled up by low ranges of 
hills terminated by the snow-clad tops of the great 
range. Every possible variety of inland scenery 
is comprised within that. One view however will 
not lead your fancy from the scenes around us 
which are more varied than painter’s pencil ever 
limiied or poet's fancy imagined. Ifce mountains 
are the abodes of i^etry, and full many a glorious 
ballad might be written of the hair-breadth escapes 
and nobli^ doings of these Highland chiefs. 

* The scenery muAt affect the formation of their 

E sral character, which is excellent, patient of fa- 
e, generous and honest in peace, daring in war. 

L can imagine that the fresh mountain air 
wenld not agree with a rogue. The natives have 
s whimsical tradition that a Wakeel or native 
lawyer once paid a visit to the hills with the 
intention of taking a peep at the enowy range 
ftum Nukhlow, bat the air had so injurious an 
efftet on his tmnper or health thsit he retraced 
his steps before he had been 36 hAUrs on the 
mountain tops.^and hurried with all rexpedition 
to;^:Sadder Court at wheis .ini used to 
p^tise. His tepprt was so conctiuiive ^t U9a& of 


bis legal brethren have ventured there since. X 
will no longer wander from the lovely scene before 
us; look! lady Emily^ at ^ose waterfalls forming 
sobeautifufavanationin the scenery. There is a tale 
of sorrow attached tq one of them. Some years 
ago a ])arty of gentlemen visited the spot just over 
the falls which gh'es a splendid view of the plains, 
Silhet and part of Cachar, and amused themselves 
with looking down at the fall. One of the Sipuhies, 
who had accomjiunied the party while attempting 
to gratify his curiosity, stood in the stream which 
was then scarcely ancle deep, and was soon rapt in 
wonder whilst gazing intensely below. He. stood 
on tiptoe, and the water rushing under his heels 
made his footing insecure which was increased by 
the dizziness. At last he was carried off' his legs and 
fell into the first basin which is 150 feet. The 
whole party were struck with horror. No one liked 
to be the first to look down till a person more bold 
than the rest, ir^ntured to take an hurried glance. 
He expressed his surprise at seeing the man 
get up and take off his waistband after which 
he put it under his head and composed him- 
self for a rest ; ropes were immediately procured 
and he was hauled up (p thp table land On exami- 
nation it was found that, although Ins musket 
which beheld in his hand was bent in the shape of 
an irregular S, and his pouch box smashed, he had 
not fractured a single bone. The man died 
about half an hour afterwards, it was supposed, 
from the fright or perhaps the bursting of a blood 
vessel.” “ I am sorry, very sorry that you have told 
me that anecdote, dearest Clarence,” said Ivady 
Emily, ** I shall never love thatspot again.” ** It is 
well we are going below the hills,” said Clarence, “ or 
1 am afraid, the numberless beauties of the scenery 
would make you forget the fate of the poor sipahi.'' 
” Yes, you say truly,” replied Emily, ” no one could, 
long retain melancholy feelings whilst gazing on such 
objects as are now around us. What is the name 
of that beautiful little bird flying before us with 
such rich plumage ?” “That,” said Clarence, “is the 
humming bird, another specimen of the gay inhabi- 
tants of the mountain air. 1 have often thought, 
Clarence, that the expression, beauty, was equally 
applicable to all the works of Nature. When we see 
a specimen of perfect workmanship in animated 
Nature we invariably say, oh how beautiful ! It ap- 
pears to me that it ought with equal justice be ap- 
plied to inanimate Nature, and that the highest praise 
we can bestow on a scene like this,, is to say that 
it is beautiful.” “ I perfectly agree with you, dearest 
Emily, in the application, but beauty must be al- 
ways ideal ; it is not an actual part or portion of the 
object before you, but it is the conception that 
your mind forms of that object which associates 
it with beauty. H ence the many different tastes 
which prevail* with regard to what exact combina- 
tions may be si^id to compose perfect beauty. Some 
men see it midst the mighty war of elements, 
others in their harmony ; some have no idea of 
it unconnected with tlie vast ocean ; others cannot 
conceive it apart from mountain scenery. In tact, 
there is nothing which does not bea{ the impress 
of beauty to the imagination of some human indi- 
viduals, but this proves my assertion. Beauty is in- 
dependent of the object to which it is applied by 
the imagination of the spectator. But 1 wi.i venture 
yet ^farthef, and say that beauty is that spiritual 
portion of every thing that is presented to the 
human eye, which speaks of«the actual presence of 
the Creator, and adorns every work tb^ has pro* 
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ceeded from his h^Uds. Now Emily I will a«k 
your favorable consideration of some verses which 
I wrote under the impression of these feelm^*’ 

Where ii BijUTrr T 

Say whera is beauty T It is found. 

In each, in every thins around. 

It is a spiik of heavenly birth. 

That sives to particles of earth 
Their all of (trace and loveliness 
To charm, to cheer as and to bless. 

View the ?lad day with night contending,- 
Tthe sun his power extending ' 

Until the gloom and mists of night 
Are vanquished by the blaze of light ; 

When morning zephyr’s fragrant breath 
Imparts ne v vigor, freshness, health, 

Fxtiacting from each shrub and flower 
The sweetness of its dewy shower. 

Stand on the mountain’s lofty brow. 

View Nature’s varied works be1o%; 

The earth, the streams, the hills and plains. 

The quiet valley’s rich domains ; 

The wild meindcring of the rill, 

Or lake with surface smooth and still 
Refleeting from the gorii^oiis west 
The colors of its rainl^ow vest. 

Rurvev the 0''ean’s vast expanse 
Tts g»ntly curling waves advance 
In quick succession t.» rhe strand, » 

When r'lieerful sunshine deck* the land , 

Or wh«n the tempest strong ship« rrnding. 

The sdverse winds in might contending, 

The snowy foam with angrv roar 
Dishes against th’ opposing shore. 

St ind ’neith the canopv of night 
\Vli**n silence reivns and stars arc bright, 

As wo nan’s cv’s in'^lincd to ro^e 
Towa'ds f'’0 ohie^'t of her love, 

Or when th« /nil moon's sihery ray 
I.ights the lone triveUcT on his way, • 

T I'-e wnmin's smile to monaU given 

To light tlioii thoughts from earth to heaven. 

Tji-»t to The cheerful matin strain 
That festheied choristers maintain 
When thcip ^hd note- in anthems rise 
Of rrat *ful tribute to the skies, 
r ook at von deer with consrioiis pride 
Approach the nver’s verdant side ; 

Oi watch within the lucid stream 
The fiolic sports of trout or bream. 

Mix with the crowds of human race 
In each and all some virtue trace. 

In age, benevolence and truth, 

A generous confidmee in voiilh, . 

Stand where the desert’c tiackless s ind / 

Bears the lApressinn of the Maker’s hand. 

Yield to the feelings of the hour. 

In silence own their awful power- 

Look at AliciVs changing cheek * * 

Where the soul’s thoughts and feelings epealf , 

Or Stella’s classic form reBned 
Fit casket for a noble mind ; 

Or the glad being’s cheertul soul 
That truth and innocence controul, ^ 

The happy Julia’s laughing eve • 

Her form of graceful symmetry. 

S'*e the fond parent o’er the bed 
Where infint loveliness is laid. 

Her anxious eyes midst, hope and fear 
Filled wUh a bright unbidden tear, 

Mark the soft features of the child 
In sleep angelically mild ; 

Or when its careless smiles impart 
Sweet comfort to the mother’s heart. 

View human nature in that hour 
When death o’er man asseru his power ; 

The parting soul still lingering there 
The aeep impression of the latest prayer, • 

X bq Cbnatian’a confidence in death 
s gently ebbs the failing breath. 


The certainty of future life 
The end of moital pain and striflp^ 

Then sajr, oh say that beanty’e fMnd ^ 

Ti^ach in every thing ara^ind t * 

Yes ’ti§ a spark of heavenly iflrth 
That gives to particles of earth 
Their alt of grace and loveliness ^ 

To charm, to cheer us, and to bl&s 1 

y I will not give a critical opinion on the verges/* 
said Lady Emily, “ but with yotfr pern^'iei m, my 
dear Clarence, I*will keep them j^and now let ns 
proceed towards home.*' 

Lady Effin/^ham’e health continued to imiifove, 
and Clarence wiehed to leave the lills as it had 
been a^rec ] that they shoufd be married in Cal- 
cutta and proejed immediately to £n(|[land. Lidy 
Emily wishid Clarence to have the command of 
her vast wealth, but he would not consent. OiS 
day when she had ur/^ed the matter more than 
usually he informed her that by the death of his 
father since his arrival in India he had bocooie 
possessor of a large property which wap entailed 
on the second son, and W'ls at present Baron 
Sidlcv of Sidley, &c. &c. that he had not men- 
tioned the circumstance before, as he had reserved 
it to prove that no consideration of fortune 
induced him to solicit a renewal of affection. 

During the few Jays they remained at Churrah 
they took full advantag/e of the flue weather and 
visited all the remarkable and romantic H]iots iu 
the neigfhbonrhoorl. fn passingr hy the Cliristiau 
biiryinfv grrou nd one tombstone attracted their par- 
ticular atten tion that was erected by the Indian Go- 
vernment to the memory of tlie late Mr. Scott, of 
’whose kindness and amiability of dispdsition and 
eccentricity a thousand anecdotes are told, one of 
which connected with the history of the hills Clar- 
eik*e related to Lady Emily in the follntvin^ manner? 

I do not know the exact date when Mr. Scott had 
proceeded to Nukhlow for the purpose of settling 
the country, accompanied by Lieutenants B— — n 

and B d of the Artillery and Dr. Beattie who was 

afterwards killed by an arrow in the head and buri- 
ed near Moosinye, when the Cassiahs assisted by a 
confidential interpreter in Mr. Scott’s employ ar- 
ranifed a conspiracy to massacre the whole party. 
They ascertained their movements from the inter- 
preter. As the next day was to be a halt they 
determined to carry their plan into execution. 
About 12 o’clock Mr. Scott communicated bi> 
intention of proceeding immediately to a distant 
pmint m the hills where he thought his presence was 

required; aui, leaving Lieutenants B u and 

B~— 1 at NulJiiow, set out on his route. He had 
not left manylPurs when turning to Dr. Beattie, 
he said, I know not why, but 1 feel convinced 1 
ought to return^ to Nukhlow. The urgency of 
his presence elsewhere, however, competed him 
to proceed. Towards evenin/f as tliey passed 
through Mysung they saw some stir amongst tba 
villagers. The chief came out to intreat Mr. Scot$> 
to remain at his house for the night ; but the moro 
he persisted in urging his request the more flrmljB 
did Mr. Scott refuse compliance, and proceeded om 
his way. On leaving the village he said To Di*. 

I intended to have halted at that village but'] did 
not like the importunity of the chief. 1 alwayii 
suspect extraordinary offers of kindness. It was well 
he did so ; for it was afterwards ascertained thalii 
the chief was concerned in the Conspiracy; fiudr 
being unprepared for Mr. Scott’s sudden appear* » 
anca and doubtful of his oomplottersj ha haa rjia* 
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solved if possible to persuade Mr. Scott to remain 
in his house till t)^ next morning; that he mij^ht 
gain time to learn what was to be done, c Whilst 
Mr. Scott was. proceeding on his way the conspira- 
tors succeeded in murderinj^ the two Lieutenants 
of Artifiery. Their plan was arranged and carried 
into effect with considerihle skill. Both these 
were popular and had often been referred to as 
empires to settle disputes amon^ the Gassialis. 
Sbortl^r after ^^r. Scott had left Ihe bungalow 
some Villagers asked them to go to the village to 
■etthi some discussion regarding land. Lieutenant 
d told (hem to go to the appointed spot and 
he would follow immediately. He then endeavour- 
ed to persuade his brother officer to accompany 

him, but to no purpose. B n replied, my good 

fellow, I have not so good an opinion of these hill 
people as you have. Strangers to our rule, they look 
on us with jealousy and distrust. Nonsense ! said 
B— d at any rate Til go. Do as you please, but 
you had better take my advice and stay where you 
are. Without further parley B — d proceeded to 
the spot. On his arrival, several of the villagers 

enquired for the other officer and asked B d to 

reliurn and persuade B n to join him. His se- 

cond mission was as unsuccessful as the first. When 
he rejoined the villagers they appeared exasperat- 
ed and commenced their infernal work by loud 
clamours, and binding him to a tree set up the war 
dance and whoop and the tragedy was finished by 
the wife of one of the chiefs stabbing him to the 
heart with a dagger. They then rushed to the 
bungalow and found Lieutenant B— n preparctl 
for them. With a Nnik and four Sip&hies he pro- 
tected the bungalow which was well stockaded fq** 
sometime, and deadly were the shots from his two 
double barrelled guns which he fired alternatj*ly 
as they were loaded by a Sipahi. He might have 
held the position for a long time, had he not 
lupposed that the rebels intended to burn the 
bungalow by throwing lighted arrows into the 
choppar. He determined on making a gallant 
rush through them, and triL*d to escape, lie went 
inside the bungalow for a moment to fill his hat with 
pipees. Then with his Joe Manlon under his arm 
and accompanied by two Sipdhics he searched for 
an opening, and firing both barrels, which added 
two more to the number of lifeless bodies, threw the 
rupees in the midst of them and hoping that they 
wpuld pick them up, made a spring amongst them. 
The whole was accomplished in so short a period 
that the rebels were taken by surprise and al- 
lowed them to proceed to a short distance without 
being touched, 'fhey soon followed|||^ down a short 
but steep hill and wounded him i^^cveral places. 
At the Imttom the hill there was a ravine over 
which there was not any bridge. Poor B — — n 
thoughf he migha gain time to load his gun if he 
weye safely lodged on the other side ; and making 
'One enormous effort just cleared and staggered 
forward a short distance and fell quite exhausted. 
Ho felt that his wounds were mortal and that he 
could not live long. The attention of the rebels must 
have besA exclusively directed at him as both the 
Sipdhks escaped unhurt. Onewas from^he pro- 
yinceof 4Asam,the other was a Goorka. Lieutenant 

B p told them to make their way to Assam or 

to M|^.jfSeott, and give intelligonce q£ what had 
occu^; and to leave him as he felt tj^ he could 
not, l^ve long, „ The native of Assam no^off imme- 
dii^ljr ; Imt the Goorka declared lhaf it was his 
dS^ to take eiureof his officer, and that he would 


not leave him ; and placing himself near the body 
resolutely awaited the approach of the rebels. He 
was soon literally covered with wounds and fell 
across the body of his officer, thus proWng by the 
sacrifice of his life that the noblest feelings and the 
greatest generosity may be found under a black 
skin. I ought to add, that on the representation of 
Mr. Scott this gallant soldier’s family was provided 
for by the Government and to the present day re- 
ceive the pension. It is said that to the latest hour 
of bis lifo he repented not having given way to the 
mental conviction that struck him on the march, as 
from some calculation he inwgined that had he 
listened to it he might have returned in time to save 
Lieutenant B— n’s life. 

The inscription on Mr. Scott’s tomb bears honour- 
able though feeble testimony to the real worth of his 
character. Possessed of extraordinary mental pow- 
ers, he completely exhausted them in the service 
of his country and hastened in all probability his 
death by his unceasing demands on his too weak 
body to support the burden of his giant mind, and 
as an illustrious proof of tlie prevalence of the 
darling passion even iii the hour of death the last 
act of Mr. Scott’s life*^wa8^ to assemblL the officers 
of the station near his bed side, in order that they 
might witness his incapacity to continue the per- 
formance of his official duties, and intreated them 
to make such arrangements as they thought proper 
for the .security of his papers, His death was caused 
by a disease in or near the heart, and was very 
gradual in its approach, but it had no terror for 
him : ho had obtained the victory over the grave; he 
had extracted the sting from death by performing 
his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to cal) him. Excuse my dwelling on this sub- 
ject, dear Emily, but there appears to me to have 
been so great a nobility in Mr. Scott’s mind, so 
generous a sacrifice of hunBclf in the performance 
of his duty, uncheered by that apjirohatioii which 
awaits great men in our own country, unurged by 
the applause of admiring millions —there is some- 
thing 80 grand in the picture of a being endowed 
with great taieiiLs and distinguished in mental ac- 
quirements above his fellows, devoting his time to 
transplanting the virtues of the West to the dis- 
tant climes of the East ; and both by precept and 
example proving the advantages of mental supe- 
riority, that I cannot consider Mr. Scott otherwise 
than as one of the great benefactors of the world, 
nor can I hear his name mentioned without feel- 
ing the greacest respect for his memory which is 
revfjr^ from Syliict to the boundaries of Assam.” 

At the conclusion of this eulogium Clarence and 
Lady Effinglinm directed their steps towards home, 
and in a few days afterwards left the Cassiah hills 
not without regret, though the path of their destiny 
appeared bright and flowery before them. They 
were married' in Calcutta; and soon afterwards 
the Baron Sidley and his lovely bride returned to 
England. 

G. E. H. 


Chowringhbe Theatre.— M. Nouveau’s be- 
nefit 18 fixed for the 8th of July, when is to be 
performed a ' piece entitled Napoleon or the 
Emperor and the Soldier after which the pan- 
tomime of the Deserter”, a grand Spectacle, 
Dancers, &c. &c, 

Orient Pearl. — ^T his ^ork is just published. 
We shall notice it in our next. 
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SIGNAL INSTANCE OF ENGLISH FORTITUDE. 

In the year 1709» wh^ the British forces were in ‘Spain, 
Alicant, a place of great importaace, was besieged by an 
army of 12,000 men. As this city and castle had ^en 
taken by the remarkable valour of the British seamen, so 
the siege of it afterwards, when the English defended it, 
was one of the most remarkable actions in this age. The 
following is a succint account of the whole affair, from 
the time the place was invested, till its surrender : — 

AlieVnt is a city and port commanded by a strong castle 
standing on a rock at a small distance from the sea, and 
about sixty-eight miles south from the capital city of 
Valencia. There was in it a good' garrison, under the 
command of Major-General Richards, which made an 
obstinate defence against a very numerous army of the 
enemv, with a very large train pf heavy artillery, and 
excellently supplied with ammunition. At last, the city 
being absolutely untenable, the garrisoi^ resolved to retire 
into the castle, whicii had hitherto been esteemed impreg- 
nable. They sunk three cisterns in the solid rock, and 
then with incredible labour filled them with water. The 
troops that retired into it were Sir Charles Hotham’s regi- 
ment, and that of Colonel Sibourg, generally called the 
French regiment, because it was composed of refugees. 
After some progress made in thi second siege, the French 
saw that it was impoS'iiblo to do any great matter in the 
usual way, and therefore, contrary to all exppctatioif, 
resolved upon a work, excessively laborious, and in all 
outward appearance, impracticable ; which wa't that of 
mining through the solid rock, in order to blow up the 
castle and its garrison into the air together. At first 
Major-General Richards, and all the officers in the place, 
looked upon the enemy's scheme as a thing impossible to 
be accomplished, and were secretly well pleased with 
their undertaking, in hopes it would give time for our 
fleet to come to their relief , yet this did not hinder them 
from doing all that lay in their power to incommode the 
workmen, and at last to countermine them. 

'riie besiegers, however, wrouglit so incessantly, and 
brought such numbers of peasants to assist them m their 
labours, tliat they having, iu about twelve weeks* time, 
finished the works for this service, and charged them with 
1500 barrels of powder, aud other materials of destruction, 
summoned the castle to summder on March 2d, mo«.t 
Bolemnlv assuring a safe and lionourable convoy to lUrcc- 
lona, with bag and baggage for every person in it, if they 
submitted within three days and prevented the ruin of the 
ca.stle; but threatened otherwise, no mercy should be 
shown if any accidentally escaped the blow. To demon- 
■trate me reality of their design, they de.'iired tlie garrison 
might depute three or more engineers, witii other geiiilc- 
meu of competent skill, to view their works, and make a 
faitliful report of what they saw. Accordingly, two field- 
officers went to the mine, and were allowed the liberty of 
nftking what scrutiny they pleased ; upon which they 
told the governot, that if their judgment failed them not, 
the explosion would carry up the whole castle to the eas- 
tearnmost battery, unless it took vent in their own coun- 
termine or vein ; but at least they conceived it wcjld car- 
ry away tiie sea battery, the lodging rooms in the castle 
close, some of the chambers cut for soldiers' barracks, aud, 
they very much feared, might affect the great cistern. 

A grand council of war was called upon this, the French 
message delivered, and the engineers made their report; 
the besieged acknowledged their want of water, but believ- 
ing the fleet might be sensible of their distress, and conse- 
quently under some concern for their relief, their unani- 
mous resolution was, to commit themselves to the provi- 
dence of God, and whatever fate attended them, to stand 
the springing of the mine. The French general and 
Spanish officers expressed the utmost concern at this 
answer, aud the second night of tlie three allowed, sent to 
divert them from what liiey called, and it is very likely 
thought, iriexcusable obstinacy, offering thersame honour- 
able articles as before, even upon that >ate compliance ; 
but those still were rejected by the besieged. The fatal 
third night approaching, and no fleet seen, the French 
sent their last summons, and withal an assurance that 
their mine was primed, and should be sprung by six o'clock 
the next morning ; and though, as they saw, all hope aud 
prospect of relief was vain, yet there was room for safety 
still, and the terms already proposed were in their power 
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to accept. The besieged persisted in their^dberence to 
the result of the iiist council, and the French met their 
u^ual answer again ; therefore, ag a prologue to tJieir 
intendeebtragedy, they ordered all the^iiihabitants of that 
quarter to withdraw from their Houses before five o'clock* 
the ensuing morning. The besieged, in the meantimei^ 
Irept a general guard, devoting themselves to t|^ir medi« 
tatioQS. The Major-General, Coloifhl Sibourg, and 
Lieutenant*Colonel Thornioroft, of Sir Charles Hotham's 
regiment, sat together in the governor's usual lodging rnpm ; 
other officers cantoned them>elveg as tlleir temuer iaennea 
them, to pass tl)c melancholy night. 

At length day appearing, the governor was informed 
that the inhabitants wi^re flying in ctwds to the western* , 
most part bf the town * the governor, attended Up the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, and abom^five or six other 
officers, went to the west battery, to inform himself better. 
After he lu 1 remained there about a quarter of an hour, 
Lieutenant-Coleuel Tliornicroft desired him to remove, as 
being unable to do any set vice there; he and Coloii|l 
Sibourg answered, that no danger was to be apprehendR 
there, more than in any other place ; that there they 
would wait the event. The lieutenant-colonel remained 
because his superiors did, and other officers imitated the 
same si^ample ; but the hour of five being now cqQoidera* 
bly past, the corporal's guard cried out that tiee train was 
fired, observing some smoke from the lighted matches, and 
other combustible master near ii, from whence the^ama 
ascended to the sentinels above. The governor and field* 
officers were then urged to retreat, but refused. 

The mine at last blew up ; the rock opened and shut ; 
the whole mountain felt the convulsion ; thd governor and 
field-officers, with their company, ten guns, and two mor- 
tars, were buried in the abyss ; the walls of the castle 
shook, part of the great cistern fell, another cistem klinost 
closed, and the rock shut a man to his neck in its cliff, 
who lived many hours in that afflicting posture. About 
thirty-six sentinels and women were swallowed in difler- 
eat quarters, whose dyin; groans ware iieard. some of 
them after the fourth mournful day. Many houses of the 
town were overwhelmed in their rums, and the castle 
suffered much : but that it wears any form at all, was 
wing to ihe vent which the explosion forced through the 
veins of the rock, and the counlermme. After the loss of 
t||e chief officers, the government fell of course to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel D’Alhon of Sibourg 's regiment, who drew 
out a detachment from the whole g.irrt%oii, and with it 
made a desperate sally, to bliow hew little he was moved 
at their thunder. The bombs from the casilo played on 
the town more violently, and the shot galled every corner 
of their streets ; which marks of their resentment' they con- 
tinued till the arrival of our fleet, which they had expected 
so long. 

The Spani’^h and French historians speak of this action 
with al| imaginable regard to the gallant defence made by 
the besieged, and the Spaniards called the ruined castle 
the monument of English courage, in the present day, 
under a more enligiitened ItUelligeucc, we can only lament 
that kindred ualious should ever have abandoned tliein- 
selves so far to the dominion ot the lower propensities of 
our nature, as to have come into such deadly and unhap- 
py collision. 


PITCP|pROUNDS OF TENERIFFE. 

There is nothing more extraordinary.iu the structure of 
the whole island ^of i'eneriffe, than the extensive pitch 
formations it contains. The part of the island in wliich 
the pitch-grounds, as they are called, are found, is about 
twenty-four miles from Port Spam, at a place called 
Point Breoa. There, it is said, they are tifieon hundred 
acres in extent. On landing at Point Breea, which is 
done o'li a sandy beach, a pdrson i» naturally surprised to 
see large black rocks of pitch towering above the sand, 
and pieces of them rolled smooth and plentifully about 
the ^acb, like pebbles. Every step he take»^s no pitch 
ground, Extensive masses of it are also found presenting 
a broad and smooth surface. In some parts it seems as 
if a barrel of pitch had been upset, and left to mix with 
the soil. The pitch, in general, is merely a superficial 
coating on the surface of the ground ; and nothing but 
strict examination would allow one believe that the 
fertile scene around is situated on pitch-grounds. But 
it is so ; cottages and gardens are implanted on It* and 
on it vegetation thrives most luxuriantly. < The ^itch- 
ground is not one continued m(*3s of this substance, tut 
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hit • 1 ^ ^ fod imcnhr ptt^w «, tlif ml 
i^venw«l^roMiito«btoipaM After up u 

jtnifeaieenC^fuiDiktUQd a quarter iron tlie ovor 
(bf aiitcb-moondf Ilia visitor rsachos aa aiavatal win, 
WliiAja calleduba jntckMalMU Xbw is a vast mass^of 
MlXiMtUiraUr cdlleotodn tfieformof a Uka. The op;- 
noa of it^moreover, assunaas the appearance of one, and 
it is Otemplatelr sftrrpuoded by a iri^ 1 he length of 
tins lake IS about hiuf a miIo» aud its grea^t Vreadth 
about half a forlong. Numerous pools of whter abound 
ott the Burface. aui(kthe jaep cracks and fissures^ in the 
pitch are fifled with it, in which little (sh |nd frogs sport 
abouU This water is perfectly fresh and good. The pitch 
appeals to be m some parts of g^t depth, if such an 
opmlba may brjustified from the^racks and fissures. It 
is hard enough tft sustaiu the weight of a person walking 
on It, but becomes a littleooftened by the heat of the sun , 
so that persons a little distance from each other some- 
ditaes disappear by sinking gradually v^to the hollows 
formed by their own weight. On the confines of the lake, 
v^eution is abundant and vigorous, and pineapples 
grown on the pitch-grounds are said io be remaritably 
good.— -Kspags of the Chantteleer, 


‘ « THE ABSENT MEMBER. 

[This is taken from the new number of the < Amulet,* ju^t 
pobfished, and ii from the pen omnw Mitfoid, the aathoi 
•f the delightful village historiei. Tho pictnie seems a 
little carwatured here and there , bnt abseu o of mind is 
in a ewioutura , and whatever exubcranco t^itro is 
at any time m Miss Mitford*s stylo is but truth in a state 
of lusuiianoe.] 

Everybody reihembera the excellent character of an 
absenf man, by La Bruyeie, since, so coldly dramatized 
by Isaac BtckersufT,— -everybody remembers the chai ac- 
tor, and everybody would have thought the whole account 
a most amusing and pleasant invention, had not the in- 
credible facts been verified by the sayings and doings of 
a cei tain Parisian count, whose name has escaped me,* 
a well known individual of that day, whose di»ttacUotts 
(1 use the words m the French sense, and not in th^ 
lUiglish) set all exaggeration at defiance, who was, m a 
wor^ more dutrait than Le Dutratt of La Bruyere, 

He, ** that nameless he,” still rc-mains unrivalled sh 
an odd Frenchman, when such a thing turns up, which 
IS seldom, will generally be found to excel at all points 

S mt English oddity, which is comparatively common. 

o single specimen so complete in its kind has appeared 
in our country ; but the genus id by no means exunct , 
and every now and then, especially amongst learned men, 
great mathematicians, and eminent Grecians, one has the 
luck to light on an original whose powers of perception 
and memory are sul^ect to lapses the most extraordi- 
nary; fits of abstraction, danog which everything that 
pusses falls into some pit ot iorgetfulness, like tho oubliette 
of an old castle, and is never seen or heard of again. 

My excellent friend, Mr Coningsby is just such a man. 
The waters of oblivion ol the Eastern Fairy Tale, or the 
more classical Lethe, are but types to shadow forth the 
Ogtent and variety of bis anti-recollective faculty. Let the 
fit be strong upon him, and he shall not recognize his own 
mansion, or remember his own name. Suppose him m 
London, and a fire m the opposite house would, at sm li 
t time, hardly disturb him. You might^t certain mo 
ments, commit murder in his preseflp with perfect 
impunity ; he would not know the xillei irom the killed. 

Of course this dobs not happen every day , or rather, 
opportnnitipsofBO Striking a character *do not often fail 
In his wa^ or doubtless he would not fail to make the 
most of them. Of the smaller occasions, which can occur 
more frequently, he is pretty sure to take the advantage , 
nod, fiom the Urae of lus putting on two diffsre nt colomed 

* In writing of fhofbrgetfoliieBa of others, a touch of that 
qnsitCy may he permitted in ohesolf. It is to koepiag. aud 
brienglng So the mbjecu: and lit good truth, if one may say 
ef sovtcnii ion, aS m that worst speoies of hai 

Jnehuttlen, eelled leve^ they beet can pamt them who can 
M themmost/* then 1 am a fit recorder ot all tue erron, 
Uoaders, and n ri aSs ke s SImt procefd Cirwn want of memory, 
1. bobig ey mneh i^ddletad to terjet wsmph ond dates, end 
piwei-^ Wrieveaowprd fwanod^meoAnedao^ritiee, 
and misqnete vhnw, as Mr. OodfaigsM’^hfe^gR Toannot 
evenreaMssbeV tha Style and titte ofmf %wei geramums, 
and only yesterday gave away a Magrianlhfel s^Ung (as 
practees te a gsSmMwsAreetfcr aa aw Meliigio SW to q gen* 


stockings when getting up ui the morning, to that of his 
assumuig his wife's laced nightcap when going to bed, 
his every day’s histoiy b o le perpetual senes of blunders 
and mistakes, -r 

He will salt his tea, for instance, at breakfast time, ami 
put sugar on bis muffin, and swallow both messes without 
tha slightest perception of hn having at all deviated from 
hiv common mode of applying those relishing condiments. 
With respect to the quality of hts food, indeed, he is as 
indifferent as Damiate Sampson , and he has been known 
to fill his glabs with vinegar instead of sherry, and to pour 
a ladle of turtle soup over his turbot instead of lobetrif 
sauce, and doubtless would have taken both the eatablea 
and flrinkables very quietly, had not his old butler, 
on the watch agqinst such occui recces, wliiskeh both 
glass and plate away with the celerity ot Sancho’a 
ph^fsician, Don— Bless me! 1 have forgotten that name 
also i I said that anbject was contagious. Don— lie who 
officiated in the island ot Baiatana— lion— no. Doctor 
Pedro Rezio de Aquero, that is the title in which the 

S sntleman leioices,— Well, the vinegar wonld have been 
runken, and the tnrbot and turtle sauce eaten, had not 
the vigilant butler played the part ot Don Pedro Hezio, 
and whipped off tiie whole concern, whiUt the good man. 
Ins master, sat in dubious meditation, wondering what bad 
become ot his dinner, and not quite certain thit be might 
not have eaten it, until a platetui ot more salubnoiis and 
less incongruous viands— nain aud chicken fiiP instance, 
or roast beef and French beans, was placed beloie him. 
But tor that inebumable bfitler,^a coroner’s u j lesl would 
have been held upon him long ago. 

• After breakfast he would dress, thrice happy if the 
care of hii, valet prevented him fr >m shaving with a p'-un- 
ing-knife, or putting on Ins waistcoat wrong side out. 
Being dressed, he would prepare for hi<> ride, mounting, 
if hit gloom did not happen to be in waiting, the viry 
hr!»t four-looted animal that came in ms way. — 'tometnnes 
the butcher's hoi ne, with a tray niLCl bilaiiLHi h lire— 
bomerimus the post-boy’s douev, will the letUi-bags 
swinging behind him — sometimes hi4 dauglitei s p my, 
side-saddle notwithstanding, and wien mouotel, iuith 
he sallies, rather in the diieition which hit steed may 
happen to pi eter than m that which he hiaself had in- 
tended to folhiw. 

Bold would be the pen that should attempt even a brief 
summary ot the iiiHtakes committed in one single tnorniag’s 
nJe. It he procetd, as he frequently doe<>, to our good 
town ot Belford, he goes for wrong things to liie wrong 
shops, miscalls the people whom he accoatt (teldum, 
indeed, shall be hit on the proper name, title, or vocation 
of any one whom he chances to addreits), asks an old 
bachelor after his wife, and old maid alter her ciiild- 
ren , and, finally, sums up a morning of blun lers by going 
to the inn wheie he had not leti his horae, and quietly 
stepping into some gig or phaeton prepaied lor '>omu 
other person, la a new neighbourhood, thi^ apprupn- 
atioi ot other people s properly might bring our hero luto 
an awkward dilemmi, but the man and his ways ire well 
known m our pails, an 1 when the unlucky ownei of the 
abstracted equipage arrives in a fury, and detnaad:* of foe 
astounded ostler what has become ot iiis carnage, one 
simple exclamation, Mr Coningsby, sir* is at once teJt 
by the aggrieved proprictoi to be explanation enough. 

SRou*id morning calL be the Older of the day, he con - 
trives io make a pretty comfortable confusion m that 
simple cmlit>. list of all be can hardly gallop along 
the kmg’<i highway without getting into a diiiule with 
theturnpue kceiieis, sometimes nding quietly tbiough 
a gate without Jiayir.^ the slightest attention to their 
demand for toll , Lt others toeing them, without dreamiug 
of stopping to receive tho chinge, a shilling oi asoveieigii, 
as the case may be , foi, altnough gieit on the currency 
question (have 1 not said that the gentleman is* a county 
member 1) he is practically most happily ignorant ol the 
current com of the realm, and could hardly know gold 
from silver, if asked to Uisnnguish between them. Tins 
event IS a perfect godsend to the gatekeeper, who, con- 
fidmg in tne absolute deafness produced by his abstrac- 
tion, calls after him with a complete assurance that lie 


* ErratanM For It read wm. ** Was a eooaty member'* 
will do Just aa well, and tare the talented Editor, tbe emi- 
nent publiaber, and reapectable printer of this loy4 velnme 

flreinany.dar““^*- ^ 

bar of i 

Mewgeta^forl ^ ^ 

share Of the peril. iWor mostbetbe wmd. 


^iwiwiwr, nna reapeccame pnnter or uiis loyal vewme 
nr danger of being callod, mjmeent as they are, to the 
r foe ttoose, and commltteir to his M|deily> gaol of 
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My haneBt with impaaitj : tnd that, bhwi as ha may, 
there is no more chance of his arresting his passenger 
than the tuMpike-man of Ware had of stopping Johnny 
Gilpin. Accordingly, after undergoing the ceremony of 
offeu^ change, he pockets the whole coin with a safe 
conscience. Beggars (and he is very charitable) find 
their account also in this ignorance ; ho flings ahout 
haii'-crowns for penny pieces, and half sovereigns for six- 
pences, relieving the same set a dozen times over, and 


is sure to lose it, cash, bank-notes, and all) in the course 
of a morning’s I ide. 

Arrived at the place of destination^ the house at which 
he is to call, a new scene of confusion is pretty sure to 
nrise. In the first place, it rarely happens that he does 
arrive at the veritable mansion to which his visit is in- 
tended. He is far more likely to arrive at the wrong 
place, inquire of the bewildered footman for some name, 
not his master's, and be finally ushered into a room full 
of strangers, persons whom he neither visits nor knows, 
who stare and wonder what brought him, whilst he, not 
very sure whether he ought to remember them, whether 
they be his acquaintances or not, stammers out an apology, 
and marches off again. (N. B. He once did this, 
whilst canvassing- for the county, to a rival candidate, 
and, finding only the lady of the house, intrcatcd her, in 
the most insinuating maniier, tg exert her influence with 
her husband for his vote and interest. This passed for a 
deep stroke of finesse amongst those who did not know 
him — they who did, laughed, and exclaimed, Mr Cofl- 
in^by 1) Or he shall commit the reverse mistake, and, 
riding to the right house, ask for the wrong people, or, 
finding the family out, he shall have forgotten his own 
name — 1 mean his name tickct<,^aQd shall leave one 
from his wife's or daughter's cardcase, taVen up by that 
sort of accident, which is to him second nature ; or he 
shall unite all these hlimdcrs, and leave nt a house where 
he himself does not visit, a card left at his own mansion 
by a third person, who is also acquainted with the family 
to which so unconsciously that outwaid sign and token of 
acquaintanceship had travelled. ^ 

Imagine the mistakes and confusion occasioned by such 
doinjgs in a changeable neighbourhood, much broken into 
parties by politics and election contests. Sometimes it 
did good, SIS between two old country squires, who, hav- 
ing been friends all their lives, had quarrelled about the 
speed of u grey yound, and the decision of a course, and 
had mutually vowed never to pass each other's door. 
The sight of his antagonist's card (left in one of Mr. 
Coningsby's absent fits), so mollified the most testy elder 
of the two, that he forthwith returned the visit, and the 
opposite parly being luckily not at home, a card was left 
there also ; and either individual thinking the concession 
first made by himself, was emulous in stepping forward 
with the most cordial hand-shaking when they met casually 
at dinner at a third place. 

But Mr. Coningsby's visiting blunders were not always 
so fortunate : v^ere they healed one breach, they made 
twenty; and once had very nearly occasioned a duel 
between two youngsters, lords of neighbouring manors, 
between whose game-keepers there was an ougstqnding 
feud. The card left was taken as a cartel— a note of 
defiance ; and, but for the interference of const|ibles,and 
mayors, and magistrates, & aunts, &c sisters, & mammas, 
and peace-preservers of all ages and sexe.^, some very 
bdi blood would inevitably have been spilt. As it was, 
the aflair terminated in a grand eflusiqifof ink, the cor- 
respondence between the seconds, a meltcious specimen 
of polite and punctilious quarrelling, having been pub- 
lished for the edification ot the world, and filling three 
column^ of the county newspapers. It came to no con- 
clusion ; for, although the one party conceded that a 
card bad been left, and the other tiiat the person to whom 
the name flblonged did not leave it, yet how the thing 
did arrive on that hall table remained a mystery. The 
aervaut who opened the door happened to be a straMr, 
mod somehow or other nobody ever thqpghtof Mr. Con- 
ingsby nay, he himself, although taking a great interest 
in tha-aispute, and wondering over the puzzle like the 
rest of the neighbourhood, never once recollected his own 
foittga an that eventful morning, nor dreamt could 
be thrdagh hU infirmilir that Sir James Morddhut's card 
whildk! at Mr* Chandler's ; to so incredible a peiat trae 
bis IwgetfulQess carried. 


If, in sa aim plea 'matter is ^isiSof* be.easw 

trived to pioducO So much confusioiii mkk j|iow his 
must have tixpanded when m dappid>uf 'a<^'w«epoii lo:* 
pengot^thte his fasfledsl 1 ^tu^tiondf he wves wmtt' n 
letter in his life without somp Dionder in the 4ei«> ihif 
address^ the signature, or the subject. Ha would loditf 
an epistle to one person, direct 4t to another^^d send 
it t» a thiid, who codld not conceive firBm whom it came, 
because he had forgotten uaput his earoo at the bottodl. 
But of the numerous perplexities to whikh he waa die 
habit of giving rise, franks wegs byo very far the meM 
frequent caus^ Xicklish things* are' they; even -to the 
punctual and the carefiil ; and to Mr. Coninesby the 

f 'ving one quite perlfctly right seamed an impossiblityi^ 
here was the date to insider, the. momh, the dly ef 
the month, theyear-^1 have known him tb write the wrong 
century then came the name, the place, the street, the 
numbers if m London— if in the country the town Be county; 
—then, lastly, his own name, whtoh though sa simple an 
operation as it seems, he would contrive generally to omit, 
and sometimm to boggle wjjlh, now writing only his 
tronymic, as if he were a peer, now only his ChristMUi 
name, as if a prince, and now an involution of initials 
that defied even the accurate eye of the clerks of the 
Post-Office. Very, very few can have been the frankf 
of his that escaped paying. • 

Of course his friends and acquaintance were forewarned, 
and escaped the scrape (for it is one) of makinf their 
correspondents pay triple postage. Bountiful as he was 
in h» offers ot service in this way, (and keeping no 
account of the numbers, he would just ^ reamly give 
fifty as one), none incurred the penalty, saye strangers 
and the unwary. 1, tor my own part, never received 
but one letter directed by him in my life, an(|,in the 
address of that, the name, my name, the name of the 
person to whom the letter was written, was wanting. 

Three Mile Cross" held the usual place occupied by 
** Miss Mitford." 

** Three Mile Cross- 
Reading, 

Berks," 

ran the direction. But as 1 happened to receive about 
twenty times as many letters, and esfwcially frankf 
letters as all the good people of ** The Cross" put together, 
the packet was sent first to me by way of experiment, 
and, as I recognised the seal of a dear friend and an old 
correspondent, 1 felt no scruple in appropriating for otice, 
like a Scottish laird, the style and title of the place where 
1 reside. And I and the postmaster were right; the 
epistle was, as it happened, intended for me. 

Notes would, in his hands, have been still more.,daa« 
geroiiB than letters ; but from this peril he was generally 
saved 'by the caution of the two friends most anxious fbr 
his credit, his wife and the old butler, who commonly 
contrived, the one to write the answers to all invitations 
and general billets that arrived at the house, the other to 
watch that none from him should pass without duo 
scrutiny. Once, however, he escaped their surveillance ; 
and the consequeuce was an adventure which, though 
very trifling, proved, in the first instance, so uncomror- 
table, as to cause both his keepers to exert double vigilance 
for the future. Thus the story ran. 

A respectable but not wealthy clergyman had been 
appointed to aJiviDg about ten miles off, iiad married, 
and brought home his bride, and Mr. Coningsby, who ae 
county member, called upon everybody within a still 
wider circuit, paid a visit in due form, accompanied by, 
or rather acedinpanying his lady, which tfall having 
been duly returned (neither party* being at flome), was 
followed by an invitation for Mr. & Mrs. £1IU to dine at 
Coningsby House. The iovitatiou was accepted ; but 
when the day arrived, the dangerous illness of a near 
relation prevented the young couple from keeping their 
engagement ; and some time a^r, the fair bride began to 
think it necessary to return tbe civilities of her neighboufs, 
by giving her first dinner ffarty. Notes ofv^'*jptatioii were 
despatched accordingly, to four families or consequence, 
amongst tliem Mr. Coningsby’s \ but it was the biitijr 
Christmas time, when*between family partles^ and London 
visitors, and children’s bplli,evcfir boayV^i|vffB(\ogs were 
bespoken for weeks before-band”; and Tremlbree other 
friends accordingly, >li| received aoswM decuoinx her in- 
vitation, Mdpleaduig pre-cngigeaMra.. from Mr. Co- 
ningsby only lonote arrived; -- JmneiiNdMtally Mr. £Uig 
hem thatibiy were lb gb ai Obristmas on a distaaf visit, 
and taking for gi«nt^ thMtto|ilritt^ aotreiciied 
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( the worthsr member or hie amiable lad j, Mrs Ellis, instead 
pfattemptiue to collect other friends, made up her mind 
to poatpone her partyeto a umre coiivenienL seaspn. 

The day on urnlhh thd* dinner, was to have olen given 
^<proved so unl'avpurable, that our young couple saw good 
gcause to eongratulate.theniBeives on their resolution. The 
little haiolet of li^t Longford, amongst the prettiest Of 
our North-of-HaiDpshire villages, so beautiful in the sum- 
mer, from the irregularities ol^tlie ground, th« deep woody 
hollowed li^e water-courses, the wild commons 
which mu4 be paified tos reach it, , aud profound seclusion 
of the one straggling street of cottoges and cottage-like 
hou8es,^with the vikarage, placed like a birdVnest on tlie 
«> side of a steep hill, clothed to thd^ very top with beech 
wooft ; this pSCtty hamlet, so ch^.rming m its summer ver- 
dure, its deep retirement, and its touch o( wildness in the' 
midst of civiuzatioq, was^ from those very circumstances 
no tempting spot in roid-wiuter ; vast tracts across the 
commons were then nearly impassable^) the lanes were 
soughs ; and the village itself, rendered insulated and 
inhccessible by the badness of the roads, conveyed no 
other Teeling than that of weariness and loneliness. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kllis, who although not insensible of the incon- 
veniences of their abode, had made up titeir minds to bear 
the evil and enjoy the good of their situation,. could not 
ht'lp congrutulating themselves, as they sate in their 
•nugdining-parloui, after a live o’clock dinner, on the 
postponement of therr party, The snow is about a foot 
deep, and tlie bridge brol^eii, .so that neither servants nor 
horses could have gut to the Eight Bells ; and where could 
we have housed lliem 1 said the gentleman. And the 
drawing-room smokes so, in this heavy atmosplicrc, that 
we cannot lights tire there, responded the lady ; never to 
be sur^was anything so fortunate 1 
AndVist as the word was spoken, a carriage and four 
drove up to the door, and exactly at lialf-paMt six ( the hour 
named in the invitation), Mr. and Mrs. Coningsby were 
ushered into the room. 

Imagine the feelings of four persons, who had never 
met before, in such a situation, especially of the two ladies. 
Mrs. Ellis, dinner over, with the consciousness of the half- . 
bottle of port and the quarter of sherry, the aqples, tlie( 
nuts, the single pair of mould candles, her drawiug-room 
fire that could not be ligbted, her dinner to be provided 
as well as cooked, and her own dark merino and black 
silk apron 1 Poor Mrs. Couingsby, on the other hand, see- 
ing at a glance how the case stood, feeling for tiie trouble 
they wefe giving, aud sinking under a consciousness far 
worse to bear than Mrs. Ellis’s — the consciousness ol being 
overdressed. Ilow heartily did she wish herself at home 
•fiiu I or, if that were too much to desire, wliat would she 
have given to have replaced her clarei -coloured silk guvvn, 
her hat with it's white plumes, her pearls and her lubies 
back again in their wardrobes and cases ! 

It was atrial of no ordinary nature to the good sense.good 
breeding, and good humour of both parties, aud each 
stood it well. There happened to l e a cold round of beef 
in the house, some uudiessed game, and plenty of milk 
and eggs; tho next farmer had killed a pig: and with 
pork Chous, cold beef, a pheasant, and apple fritters, all 
very prepared, more fastidious persons than Mr. and 
Mrs. t^oningsby might have made a good dinner. The 
host brought out his best claret, the pretty hoste^s regained 
her smiles, and forgot her black apron and her dark ine- 
riho ; and what was a far more difficult eghievemeut, the 
fair visitor forgot her plumes and her satin. The evening, , 
which began so inaqspiciously, ended pleasantly and soci- 
ably i and, when the note (taken, as ws^^ guessed, by our 
hero from letter-boy, with the intention of sending 
it by a groom), was fotind quietly ensconced in his waist- 
coat pocket, Mrs. Coningsby could hardly regret the termi- 
nation of her present adventure, although fully resolved 
never again to incur a similar danger. 

* Of his mishaps when attending his duty in Parliament, 
and left in some measure to his own guidance (for, having 
no house ill town, his family only go for about three 
months ifi ttih season) there is no end. Some are serious 
and tome are very much the reverse. Take a specimen 
of his IfOndoft scraps. 

. Qnfmacellentftiend wears a wig made to imitate a na- 
. bair wbibh it is tp be piei^ed that at the 

vMbestof Umesatdoes not vbry cloeelf reseaible, and 
whn^,afteraweekVMr. Comagsby’swea^, put on with 
^the chaiacWristio pegUganci^f bis hahiil(|’ e^etimes on 
end, soinotimes on the <)«hor,..aiwaya ai^y« tndtoioe- 
'^btites hind sidrbelhte, aieiisiiei such b demeanour as never 


was equalled 5y Christian peruke at any time or in any 
country. 

One day last winter, being in London without a servant, 
he, by some extraordinary chance happened to loo:r m the 
' glass when he was dressing, and became aware of the evil 
state of his eaxon — a piece of information for which he 
had generally been indebted to one of his two guardians, 
Mrs. Coningsby or the old butler, ^-and recollecting 
that he was engaged to a .great dinner - party the ensu- 
ing evening, stepped into-tbe first hair-drebser's shop that 
^ he pubsedto bespeak himselt a wig ; where, being a man 
of exceedingly pleasant and jocular manners (your oddi- 
ties, with the exception of the peculiar oddity, aiu com- 
monly agreeable persons), he passed himself off for a ba- 
chelor to the artificer, and declared that his reason for 
desiring a wig of peculiar beauty aud becomingness was, 
that he was engaged to great party the nextday, at which 
he ex{iected to meet the lady of his heart, and that his fate 
and fortune depended on the set of his curls. This he 
impressed very strongly on the mind of the perruquier ; 
who, an enthusiast in his art, as a great artist should be, 
saw nothing extraordinary in the fact of a man’s happiness 
hanging on the c\f*. of his wig, and gravely promised that 
no exeriion should be wanting on his pait to contribute to 
the felicity of his customer, and that the article iu question, 
as perfect as hands could make it, should be at liis lodg- 
ings the next evening at seven. 

i'uQctual to the hour aiiivud the maker of perukes ; 
and finding Mr. ('ohingsby not yet leturned to dress, went 
to attend another ditpuinAuent^, promising to come back 
in halt an hour, la half an hour, accoidingiy, the man 
of curls le-appearcd, just m lime to see a cabriolet driving 
lapidly from the door, at which a maid set Vant stood tiiter- 
ing. 

vViiere is Mr. Coningsby 1 inquired the perruquier. 

J ust gone out to dinner, replied the girl; and a queer 
figure he is, sure enough. He looks fur all the world like 
an owl m an ivy-bush. 

To be sure he has not got his new wig on !— njy wig ! 
returned the alaimed artist ; lie can never be sucii a tool 
as that ! 

He's fool enough for anything in the way of forgetting 
or not attending, responded our friend Sally ; aud lie has got 
a mop of liairon his head, whoever made it, that would 
have served for hall-a-dozen wigs. 

I'hu article was sent home untrimmed, just as it was 
woven, replied the unfortunate fabricator, iti increasing 
consternation ; and a capital article it is. 1 came by his 
own direction to cut and curl it, according to tho shape of 
his lacc ; the geniieiuan being parucular about the set of 
it, because he’s going a-courting. 

Going a-courling ! exclaimed Sally, amazed in her turn ; 
the Lord ha’ mercy upon the poor wretch > li he lias nut 
clean forgot that he’s married, and is going to commit— I 
don't know what you call it — to have two wives at once ! and 
tlien he’ll be hanged. Going a-courtiug ! What’ll Mailam 
say ! Going a-courling ! He ll come to be hanged, sure 
enough. 

Mairied already ! quoth the perruquier, with a knowing 
whistle, and a countenance that spoke Benedick the mar- 
ried man in every feature. Whcnl O ah wile at a time’s 
enough for most people. But he’ll not be hanged. The 
tact ot his wearing my wig with the hair six inches long 
will #iavri him. He must be non compos. And you that 
stand tittering there can be little better, to let him go out 
iu SUCH a plight. W by didn’t you stop him 1 
Stop tiim ! ejaculated the damsel ; stop Mr. Coningsby ! 

1 should like to know how ! 

Whyl by telling him what he was about, to be sure ; and 
getting him to losik m the glass. Nobody with eyes lu his 
head could have gi^e out such a figure. 

Talk to liiin ! quoth Sally ; but how was 1 to get him to 
listen 1 And, as to looking in a glass, 1 question if ever he 
did such a tiling in his life. You don’t know our Mr. Con- 
ingsby, that's clear euough. 

1 only wish he had never come in my way, that I never 
had had the ill luck to have known him, refined the dis- 
comfited artist, if he should happen to mention my name 
as bis wig-maker, whilst he has that peruke bn his head, 

1 am ruined — ^rny, reputation is gone tor ever 1 
No fear of that, replied Sally, in a comforting tone, 
struck with compassion at the genuine alarm of tue un- 
lucky man of wig. There's not tlie slightest danger of his 
mentioning name, because you may be ceriaiu sure 
that he dbito not remember it. hor^ love you, he very 
often forgots bis own ! Don’t you be fnghlenea about that 
repeated the damsel, soothingly, at toe shut the dOor, 
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whilst the discem6ted perrqouier retutned to hisshop. and 
Mr. Coninpsby. never Rties^ing; how entirely in outward 
sembUnce he resembled the wild man of the woods, pro- 
ceeded to his dinner-party, where his coiffure was, as the 
hair-dresser had predicfedpthe theme of universal aatonisli- 
ment and admiration.. 

This, however, waa one of the least of his scrapes. He 
has gone to Court without a sword ; he has worn coloured 
clothes to a funeral, and black to a weddinp. There is 
scarcely any conventionaMaw of society which, m some 
way or other, he hath not chntrived to break ; and, in 
two or three slight instances, he has approached more 
nearly than beseems a magistrate and a senator to a demelt 
with the laws of the land. He hath quietly knocked down 
SI gredt fellow, for instance, whom he caught beating a 
little one, and hath once or twice been so blind or so 
absent, as to suffer a petty culprit to run away, when 
brought up for examination In virtue of his own warrant. 
But it is remarkable that he never, in his most oblivious 
mood^, betiayed into an unkind word or an ungenerous 
action. There is a moral instinct about him which pre- 
serves iiim, in the midst of Ids oddities, pure and unsullied 
in thougiit and deed. With all his'* distraclionst he 
never lost a friend or made an enemy? His opponents at 
an election are pozed when they pet np a handbill against 
him ; and for that great test of amlableness, the love of hia 
family, his household, his lelalions, servants, and neigh- 
bours, I would niatfli my vvorlhy friend, George Co- 
ning.-hy apainst any man in the county.— /.ci/j/i Hunts 
London Journal. * * 


CORRESPOND ANCR DE JACQUEMONT. 

(From the Quartfrly Jieciew.) 

Before we give the following extract, we think it proper 
fo premise, that Lady William Ilcntinck U not more 
distinguished for her high rank and personal accoinplLh- 
ments, than for her piety and exemplary moral con- 
duct in all the relations oMife. Wc ovi<‘ this pieliminary 
tribute to an amiable lady, whose dhruc we should nothave 
been induced by any consideration to have qiinl -d, if it 
had not licen already obtruded on dll Euiope in this pub- 
lication, and if the anecdob’s m which sign is tncntion<‘d 
had not been extensively ciirulaleil in our own peri- 
odical literature, without th.it o« |ihurc of .la(’(pj»»inont*s 
ingratitude and impertinence which they so richly de- 
serve. 

* Lu.ly VVilliam Beritinok is religions, or rather endea^ 
vours to be so' — vol. i. p. ft.9. 

* For a week I was overwhelmed wilh attentions fat the 
Govcinor-Generdrs country hou5»‘]. There was no Lady 
Williom for any one hr t 1 spent several long days 
wilh hei — Cfialtio" ahoui God — she for, I a- 
ffainst — of Mozart — R.)".^'ui<~ pamiing— Aladamc do St.ivi ; 
of happines- and mi-'Civ ; and ol i.oye in reference toholii 
— of nil things, in slioit, which nqulie, if not iiiliinacy, at 
least a great deal of con fid rrrt> a ml igciprocal esteem e,‘p"- 
cially on the part of a w nnan — Fugliidi too — leligiou^ and 
Strict, with a man— yon a bachi t.or and a — FK^^cn- 
i*an!’ — p. 114. 

This last word was utterly r-uperfluous ! — Is there a man 
in Europe hut a Frenchmnn who could have, penned such 
a passage even in the most confidential private letter — is 
there a father in Europe, Lxeept a Frenchman, 4vh8 vvoiihl 
ha,ve sanctioned the publication of such a letter fiom a 
recently deceased son 1 Another passage, though nut so 
flippant, is to our feeling— and, must be, 4re iiave no 
^ubt, to that of Laily William Bentinck— 'i^ll more of- 
fensive ; for he would Iiave us bchev^ that these alleged 
discussions ‘ for and against God* Imd a serious effect on 
her ladyship s mind. 

* I,’ says lip, ‘ am no better for her attempt to convert 
me, whiUt she, I really fear, is not quite so sure of the 
truth of her doctrine as she was before.’* — vol. i. p. 88. 

We she]! see, as we proceed, so many proofs of the 
roendacionf vanity of the man, that we cannot lielp doubt- 
ing even his most ordinary statements ; but anecdotes so 
incomsistent as the foregoing wilh the character of any 
Englishwoman, and moat especially with that of Lady 
W*iUiam Bentinck, we reject at oifbe, on the internal 
evidence, as well as on the general character of the wit- 
ness. 

* This is our own ▼arslon— the translator hlliv{i|g, as we shall 
herjafter moro fully snow, mistaken this and several ether 
idiozttdtlG passages. 


There are some Other ladies tfekted with, i} it bef possi- 
ble, still greater impertinence, and the passages; if quoted, 
would give our readers a still worse opinion of Jacquia- 
mont ; but wp refFain from doing to, because we are un- 
willing to revive or wolong the pain which they and their 
friends must have felt, at finding their qames so qraellyT 
and, we can have no doubt, so causelessly insulted by the 
visions of such incredible vanity. Hc^ does not, indeed, 
dare to impute any po^tive levity of conduct, but it rouat* 
be very mortifying to EngliRt women to find their unsus- 
pecting good-nature and innocent urbanity to a str^ger, 
—introduced to them by their hosbandli and fsahers, — mis- 
taken by'thrdkigneting coxcomb himself and trumpeted 
to the world aa havi^ something of I more sentimental 
and tender character^ But if we entertained— which we»a 
do not— the slightest ddibt of the falsehfyM of all siRh in- 
sinuations, it would be removed, by observing that M. 
Jacquemont was, or affected to^, under a similar delusion 
with regard to every man whom he happened to meet. A 
few Rpe< ' ihis Admirable C riehton will amuse our 
readers and enable them to form their own opinion-jifit 
be not alttady settlcd^^gf the ingenious and ingenuous 
author ; and it is in a special degree worthy of admiration, 
that it was not merely in the polished ciicics of Calcutta, 
end under the bright and fuvouiing influences of Lady 
W., or Lady G.. or Miss P., that he was thus astonishing- 
ly successful. Hi« alti action was not /esAiUi, but^/ixW- 
nation — it wa-* equally powerful over both sexes and in all 
situations. Tlu ve vas no dip in his magnerism-^nd in 
the camp of the ton id dcseit, or the hut of the snowy Alp 
— in the quarleis of tho Fn.'^ifn, or in the palace of the 
Rajah, we find him exercising the same urrpiipotunr power. 
In this icspcct .Tacquemont'.s work is a real curiosity, and 
wc think it right to exhibit at some length the most mar- 
vellous portrait of person'll vanity which has evpr been 
produced to our eyes. 

‘ ATy manners, which I have left natural, and have not 
made stiff, .is it is perhaps expedient to do with the Eng- 
lish of the common class, have had the good fortune to 
please. J have spoken of all things to the best of my abi- 
iitv, and without affectation. Some, fierliaps have liked 
4 me [wont rrimtl on that account ; all have shown me 
I c/it prodigiu J attention. Very seldom, I think, has a 
Ficncliman had such extensive and tmieem/b/ agreeable 
inteicour.se witli the English. I forgot that I knew the 
^language very little I spokelike a Frenchman. They 
w’cre infinitely pleased v'ich my want of pretension, my rs- 
nuine simplicity, and my unaffected manners. My acade- 
{ mic dignity from London has bfi^i of nu use to me, any 
more than niy oflicial tille from Paris; and no moprhty 
can prevent me from saying, that it is on my own personal 
account f pour moi et a cause de wipi] that every one ha.s 
been so kind and hospitable. Wherever I went, T tried 
to pov in re-ady monev, hv giving some interest and a 
little rlivcri?ity to the tire.vome monotony of English f life] ; 

{ talking, in fact — whenever 1 thought the folks fit to taste 
that pleasure so little known .iinong tho English.* — vol. i. 

I p. 113. 

! This — for one who i« obliged to make an effort to shake 

j off even for a moment his n-atural modesty— is pretty well. 

1 We may by-and-by sav a word or two on tho severe judg- 
j nient against English manners with which he thinks it ne- 
cessary to contrast and set off the superior fasciUktion of 
j liiv own : at present, we shall conflue ourselves to speci- 
; mens of IjLs * genuine simplicity^ and ‘ want of pretension J 
; ' I know not/ he says, ' how it is that T inspire suck con- 

fidence in these people [ the English society at CalcutU,] 
that they open their hearts to me upon points about which ^ 
they are .afraid to speak to each otfier after years of ac- 
quaintance.’ — ^p. 85. ' » ' 

And again ; — • » • 

' The English have nothing which resembla whett we 
call society, and are almost universally destitute of that 
facility which we learn in it, of talking gracefully about 
nothings, and without dulness on seiious subjects. oWa 
thus have an immense advantage over them, when we can 
lead them to a somew'hat general conversation, the sub- 
ject of which is sufficiently familiar to us gradually 
to take the greatest share in it, and to give it its tone. It ^ 

• Jacquemont, In one of his French letters, introdoaee ont 
of hie own Hngtish afterdimer hpeecbes, which shows hiAr* 
to have been anything but acourotely skilled In our languago; 
but he bad previouely travelled in ^ 

rica, and aflect* d. wbon ho arrived m Caleiitta, both to 
■peak and wjite l^lish— with lyhat justlbo oar reeden jrill 
see at p. 53. 0 
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if, to arl^ce thjit I owe most of mif luccess in what 
they call th«ir — n.281. 

That is, the artifice of having all the talk to himself— a 
practice which usually produce such astpoishing 

JuLcraiS in sneiatr/. fie proceeds : — 

^ • A Frenchman has much greater facility in entering 
IbIio an Englishman’s fri^-n lship than another E.oglish'uin. 
They are^ ike bodi%* similarly electrified, which re|)cl each 
other. Wo are decide.lly more^miable tlian ^tliey — much 
more aflFectiunate ; aod I see that all who are vwrth any* j 
tlijnfvare riiAnMF.T)|vith my rpanners.’ — p. 102. 

But such<s his exircifie nnd ohsti/mfe modesty, that I 
eighteen months* c^pgrience did not enfirelC enlighten him ' 
M to thereto''* * 0 ‘»rce of all this Of the /act- j 

'^of course he can have no doubt, bill he is not quite so 
cfeirns to the ^ 1 

^ I am.not he write^ from the llimilsvain 1031, j 
‘ accustomed to the, siw attraction which / cxrrrise 
&wr the English — its effects often astqui-ih me ! * — p. 334. 

In another fisssage ho gives us a kind mf arithmetical 
his own good qualities. In steting to his 
brother the narrowness of his a?l^.vac(:e of 6000 bancs per ; 
annum, he adds, — | 

* 1 estimate myself not according to monev, hut accor- I 
ding to MY OWN f^onti and amiable qtinHHrs. Hy I 

the vulgar method, I should require aile ist 150,000 francs 
per annum ft* maintain the position which I occupy with , 
my 0000 francs, and should still probably remain beneath 
it.— 'P.M21. ! 

Or, in other words, the ‘ personal good aud amiable 
qualities* of Monsieur Vidor .lacquemont arc to those of 
ordinary men itf the proporti m of rather more than 150 to ' 
6. This, however, must only be undcrsto-nl as of the re- 
iative merits of Jacaiieinont and an Enf^lishman. With > 
a Frent^unan, the difference, though great, is not so enor- j 
mous : j 


* If a thnuftindof my countrymen wore to come into this i 
equntry with rfrtuft/c of rWp/fl what T brought, thev could 
not probably siiccctsd in Rating into even tolerable so^’ictv ; j 
a peculiar pni/^ue] (avoiir I have obtained a dispen- . 
Bftion from riclics, aud my relative poverty has onlv add- 
ed to the gratification of my /ruiour* pruprc.l— n. 168. *, 

That is— to /rut/ Englishman [ stand in point of person- 
a1 merit at 1.50 to fi, — to an ordinary Frenchman at about j 
2 or 3 to 1 — but one Frenchman in a thousand misht, per-. ; 
haps, be equally successful! And what places the tiutli ( 
of these calculations beyond all doubt U, that it. is tho { 
English themselves — arrogant and selfish as, on all other 
OCcaflous, they arc— who assign to M. V^^ictor .Tacquemont 
tfltf ekafted .placo in the scale of human nature. 

Nor, after he has left the artificial order of soci.>fv, ; 
Where men may be estimated by money, does he find that 
bfis at all depreciated ; ho is, if we may venture to pur- 
fUn his own allusion, a kind of Spanish dollai, which is i 
current all the world over. Tie writes — i 


Encamped at Moneah. — * I have the happiness to plea<e 
ftim distin^^nished person that I have met.’ 

Encamped at Sinniput. — ' WLdcomod as T everywhere 
miltr thougli an entire stranger, because T always bring the 
tMM honourable recommendations, I am mm after caress* 
m^FtfSymn sike.' 

jFnm DelkU — *My letters of introduction always pro- 
very flattering reception, but I sliouKl consider 
gipgularly unlucky indeed, if I did not find out in 
Mi^^^Veiiing that it is for my own sahe that T am t.hu.s wd- 
My manners immediately force English stiffness 
.^fe^l^bqtidp and I metamorphose into bonnes gens — that is, 
4^‘ErifnoAm«a— all ^the English with whom I spend 
jwenty-f6ur hours.' ^ 

' '•>¥l)iUwoaI^ be vdl-y flattering to our national pride, if 
'W4eQald ennrely beliey^ it — to be within twenty-four 

■ ould imply a very advanced state of 
hat in the lesson of one day can bo- 
must bn already verV near the sum- 
Inuce ; but our modesty— awaken- 
>f Jacquemoptr-is afraid to indulge 
hopes, {particularly when we recoU 
iiagen in which he evidently speaks 
nfiastn'and sincerity— we mean those 
m transcendent ||halttios— he seldom 
by some very iuttrious comparisons 

nnlii^nt^^ his vivffylng 
9 bnfora hinted, it it M the English 
t to his eham. ^ 


and that of alUEuropean lords he bad seen, no one pleased 
him so much as I have done.’— vol. ii. p. 9. 

And then, lest it should be supposed that this wa^ an 
unauthorised report of Captain VVadt/.s, Jacquemont pru- 
dently confirms it by his own authdii'y — 

‘ He [lliinieeti prone* it by his aHj»nlion to m»*.* — ih. 

Runjeet Sing, it is well known, writes and acts to every 
European he sees exactly as he did to M. J icquemont— 
but all the commonplaces of oriental civility passed f»r 
honest tributes of personal a Jiniratlon with thi-^ happiest 
of men. 

'Then his thoughts recur to the countless numher oC 
dear friends whom he has left scattered along the lines he 
has travelled, like little Poucet's pebbles in the forest— 
'whose friendship shows itself in his absence in a th<1usan(| 
ingenious ways,' — but he thinks it necessary explicitly to 
add — 

*I owe it all to myself. I am the real architect of my 
fortunes. I do not allude to the 5000 rupc'^s whi'di I have 
collected in my strong box, [he however looked, a-* we se.e, 
to the main cl»ance,l but to the honourable reputation J 
en)ny with every one.* — vol. ii. p. 74. 

His friends in Fr.ance were, ‘It seems, a<.tonished, and 
somewhat incredulous, at tlie accoiintslie had given of the 
amiability of the English ; but he apprises them thnt they 
have read his letters too hastily— -that he meant not to say 
that the English were amiable iu general, but only made 
so hv his mc.ins and under his iuluence. 

* You say,’ he writes to his father, ' that since the Eo» 
glish are «so amiable to me«>thcy must be v*'rv difteretit in 
Iridia from what they arc at home — there mav b something 
in that — hut J tahe Iomysclf the greatest part of the meiit 
of this kind of miracle.’ — vol. ii. p. 242. 

* How singular is my fortune with the English ? They 
assume to me an eipression of kindness, in spite of them* 

as it were, and probably for the first time in their 
lives! Your friendship for me, my dear Zoc. would en- 
joy the MIRACLES I thus and without effort operate. 
— vol. ii. p. 260. 

When a man gets to t!«e performanr'p of mirnrlos, wo 
think it high time to su^i^mit at once to his supremaev. and 
we thernfore here clos" our feeble and imoerfect evhibi- 
tioQ of M. Victor Jacquemont's innumerable and inde- 
scrihable virtiKVi and accomplislnncnts, na t'srifiefi bv tlie 
best-informed and mo'«t unprejudiced of all witnesses — M. 
Victor .racquemoiit himself. 

Is not all this very surprising ?— We talk ofthc inarnh 
of mind and of the lights of the age — but has there appear- 
ed, since letters were invented, sindi an extravagant tis- 
sue of personal vanity? — The onlv thing thin? that we 
recollectat all like it is the strange Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini ; but here is a French selected 

by his Government as a man of science and discrchuu— 
nott'din his own f.unilv, even to lidiculc, for erce.ssire mo- 
dest;/ — who ma!:es his first appearance in the world in 
higher flights of extravagant egotism than the crack-brain- 
ed Italian did, even after he had a.stonUhed the world by 
the still unrivalled productions of his art ! 


RUSSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

At tvi'o o’clock I called upon Crampton, to go with him 
to the ice-hills, or Montagnes Russes, to which we are 
both siTbs^riber*. These truly national means of amui-e« 
meat are constructed in the Galernoy Hof, a large open 
space neai^,tho Little Admiralty. Cayley assures tnc that 
the wliole< /stance from lower to tower is a quarter of an 
English They are this year three archines high'^r 

than last^jrcar* andgi.and about forty feet perpendicular. 
The descent of the inclined plane from the eutran^’e tower 
is prodigiously rapid, and the ice-roud at the bottom^ is 
almut four hundred yards in length. At the extremity 
of the ice-road, at the distance of four hundred yards, is 
erected another similar tower, with inclined plane and 
ice-road facing towards the entrance tower, aqd parallel 
to the flrst, at a little distance apart, so as tomilow of a 
free parage between two ice-roads. This second tower 
and ice-road bring the performer back again to the foot 
of the entrance tower. The inclined plaqes and ice-roads 
have been this year/ at a great expense and gre-at care, 
covered wi(h solid blocks of ice, of large dimensions and 
of great thickness, so that is thought the amuseincnt will 
last until late in the spring. The entrance tower has a 
little retiring-room to its left, upon ^he same floor with 
the platform from whence the sledjres descend. In this 
little room is a stovci and theie aie chairs and beaches to 
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arcommod ite thcise who wish to r< pose and wargi ihem- 
felv|es, or to witness the «port at their CAse^by nifans of 
a window which looks uprn the pi me anti ice-road 
'I he (»led.;e upon which this i xtraordin irv descent 
naiJe nre iho it loui het 1oiiftb\ one and a half wide, a id 
eijrht rr 'welve in(he|^?h , they have cilshirns for the 
sedt, and are lai-ed i\uie at the foremoht end. so as to 
prevent the pei former Pippins; off forwards 
^Whei I fii- irionntedthe tow/ r in i look/ d down the in- 
clined phne, I ti ou{;ht it required courdtre mute tlnn 
human to trust one b can ase upon so ftdil a vehicle ns the 
sledge, fin 1 Ufxin so tremeruloiis lookinii; a prnipice 
However, I look couriii;e, no<:sid nis<?elf, invoked the 
protection of til/ Virgin and all the Si nts. and trustini; 
myself to thr irui/lance of a vounc; Kti/;iishmait, tween 
whoFe tei;s I sit, upon the ‘ile/Uc, d/iw i I went with the 
Vflocitv ol liijhinin^ At fust 1 lost my ' eath with tut 
npid tv of the motion, but ifierwirds I latifthcd, like a 
Hi M in 1 swifip:, all the wav to the md of the icc- o'ld, 
Willie, our montenlutn beinf? exhanstid, we stopped iji i- 
do'illv VVe then cot up, slioullertd th« «’lcd^c elim- 
bi I d up til/ sUps of the siLond towf], and d/vtinded it< 
ini I neil pi me in like manner Upon leidnn tin staitinc- 
pli/e, or entnnee tower, the set ond tune, 1 hid tli 

I ileisiire of seeinc two la/lies descend ms ilet>, and to i< 
lack 'ii'iin from the opposite point 1 n iw di termini d 
to irv my lucv msself and dctoidiimly down 1 went, lut 
romin? violently m contact with oni ol the side hiriuis 
('i/>r there, are 1 'ini isoMachsuh ofthointlin d plim), 

1 was thrown off mv sltdt,e, and p« rfoin i 1 th/ rest of thi 
rlesrint upon inv hick '^lout^ol Ii utht i (loin the top 
of the towf r annount L/l till, s itisid ti >n of tlx spcclatois 
^otliinc diunted, 1 e/nmhlel ifti inv si d.,* , i^im 
irioiiote/l til/ tower aciin ind cmiiii d siondid. ind wis 
apain and a cam thrown, to the tune of six times, some- 
tiiries upon my ba/k, s muunis upon mv &i le sonietiniis 
upon my belly but with/nit inpirs citlur to mv fi mie oi 
tenner }Iow«itr 1 thiici «]< sc< ndeJ iiiitlirown and 
hope soon to be able to conduit not oiilv myst*lf \Mtli 
dtxfi iitv, fut even f iir lidn s to tl e i ul ol the i / 1 loid 
\othinc can be so ludif roim as fl t /pi>/ iritui of men 
ind women sh lotinc npidly down tiwsi u kIiuh s I hfy 
become by ihni jiG-jilion, in<l by ih iff 1 1 of pi isp ctivt 
totalK hi slioi i( { in bU( h d til iriiii i thit the I /holder 
fiom tin top of llu tower se/s i niuobe of monsti s 
rapidli followiogea b olli/i down tin imlnud plmes, 
and alo i; the ice roid hivii ,, no lecs oi b idv but only 
alii id, II d two long f I ick 'iiiiis whidi Keep wiving up 
and down, and puidinc fiom tun to tin e tin slnlct in its 
course i hey look like uuiuttisi bl k v buds s’ iinniitic over 
the sui fire of the spi Sum oftheinoii hiidv and s illul 
of the pei formers pi ice tlumsdvis lice downw rls iifHui 
tlif si cUe and d/siend held f in mo t with fin^htfulvi- 
Jocitj , hut cons 1 min ite b ill, tluv loo’ liki sfils darting 
into the spi 1 lijvi heaid ol pi rs/)us kating upon one 
foot all thS wav down ihi-t pi in but 1 confess 1 should 
nther no* b* hul I siu h an exhilulion , it would mike inv 
bdii stand on end — J lanhlantJ d hub'll /. 


C\RVli\Os IN WOOD. 

• 

Oneofthe most extiaoidinarv ami cuiious exhibitions 
that we h ive i vei seen wis opened to the public on Alon 
day list, dt Ml Stanleys louiis, m Old Jiond Stieet. It 
consists of tweiitv hve statues, cirvtd in wood, b^ ifn/irea 
Brastolma which luimerly Mipportcd, as Cai yaiide^t 9,n 
extensive gall/ ry m the library of the relehrated%1iun h o| 
Sl Giovanni t Paoh, at Vcnim , when they wi»t remov- 
adfcy Buonapaitc Ihey represent tint nqmbei /if the 
niOTt fimous Protestant ll/fonneta. the desciiption 
prefixed to the catalogue conveys bC^ eorieet a notion of 
them til It we cannot do better than a lopl it 

** i he figures aie as large as life stand on emblematic 
pe/lestalstvvo fii.t «i\ inches in height, and are exhibited 
in positions thi most r xpressive and energetic. Ihe atti- 
tudes indicate the extreme pressiiie which they have to 
FustaiD. 1 i 'e design is to represent the individuals— whose 
poitiaits, as far as recognisal le, aie admirable likenesses — 
enduring, m another state, the sufferings which then here- 
tical opiniooft weie believed to deserve. 1 ne action is, 
therefore, vaiied in the most sui prising manner, display- 
ing the consummate skill of the artist, and his profound 
anatoinmal knowledge His qlevated genius stamping him 
incontesti’ Iv as a man of hrst-iate talent, these subjects, 
on which he was employed gicat part of his Me. were 
peculiarly suited to its exorcise, and the grandeur of 


d^ign Is accompanied by the Qkesc attention todifnil, 
*nd tiie greatest fi U lity of execution Some 4 the ffgurea 
have resigned ihemaelvt a to thur fife, the countenmcii 
beaimg the trikiiig in lie ition of hopeless despair even 
here wligre it might be supposed tlid^ajlibt had little scope 
foi th> txeretseol his extrioidm vy powei«, he hasembo-, 
died th it / lim di ^ iir>— mote toiuhing than strong action' 
—which few artists have evc i sue «./ s<»fuliy iccoiiiplisheif. * 
I he maj/vntv of the figures, howev< r ^ndicatef^ by the 
energv of actiou and niarke^ < xpiession of countenance 
( wiiu h Is Hfectecl without hast cdntc^rtion oi extra* 
vaganre) the exinmiiting pines which they rniitirei«but 
fiomwhi/li thf y t,aunot (scape,*by ft iseii oi fetters by 
which tfie/ are llonilrt to Ijieir plana Theae cliims, iq« 
tio bif r d with mill h skdl, form judicioiif ic / 1 >->on ^ to the 
tout 1 he din^ition of the di ap^'v h uade w Ith • 

a hue cou eption ol ef^nci, ind a louslflei ihle decree 
of Dovelti , while the af*miiiiicJe stitc ol tm figii rs ailiws 
ample h< II <01 an dstonisluog <ft-pU\ ofnms uln effict, 
Ihe ped/ tolsare bv no means tl e leist mteiesiinj poition 
ofthewi i 1 Ifi ) I piesenl the (ortiiit oi the (E>riea« 
ponding mi vidual is it would ipp u iltc i death' t’y 
in inimite hands and irin*e '^n bn 'fiom /ai liside llese 
cunoU' obje/ ts wU/> 1 1 ksfesiiolh Ann s, win/ li play 
aiounrl the feet ol the unlnopy luiiigs and give ic fiige to 
writhmj snpeiits, aic niad« to / xhihit on i i ihe| su<>pi nd- 
f/lfroin their neck, a lecord ol fhr peiiod of thMi/lcUh, 
and a noti/e ot lit/ woiks m whu h as ( alviiusts, as Lu- 
tli rails, 01 IS hv otlu r rb non iii itions th^v oppose/i the 
church of Home — here d/nouii/cl as / mn s of i* /p/sC 
dje but crloii d in bv them isd/eds of g sale t mint * 
Jvcivstitu/ 1 a sul I It ot inter sting stu/Ij anJ in 
all rnni h miy he found In lily d-* crying hi admiration — 

I oni» the f/nm ot th skull, in auolhci the expus ion 
of tin ountenan/e, in anotlwi the initoinu il miikmg of 
the limbs, in aiiotlier the si illul management of flip drv 
pi rv , m another the iontiivan/e of tiu position If we 
weie rr quiie/l to niiiie our tivourUe'*i we should Siv,— 
Anna Ibirgi is M mno Simon, fohn Bug/alnig, VVilliim 
d s \morf S hastiin Polonns \1 itin w GiihBid, Jleinai- 
dineOihiiijs loiin ( ilvin Desuldius hrisinua, Moan 
G/inndensi ind I'lt/i I'oinponaltus —Loitdon Literary 
• f» Jn luanj id IIH5 

t 

I l)i im Asr oiHui Poms by Jl Montgimeri , B.A* 
otb edition (1 on I iii, ^i pkin in 1 Miislnll ) — Ue itief 
to the [ 1 / lUM/ f I Wf \o bi loi some lein iiks on the 
rntincions i 1 tj ms t’)tou..'|j wine it most of tiie au hors 
poinn UP pio( te liii,, an 1 ils 1 on somi of his ol^scrva* 
lions on Ihit snbj it in i hi poitn al t luer At pr/*sent, 
tlieu fore, vv/ vvniil 1 nut h ivi olleif 1 auotlu i woid touch- 
ing 1 111 itu r will/ Ik s/Lins to mvo'v poisonil as wlII aa 
lit* 1 11 y / (>nsii( rations, but foi till k eiptots/vei 1 Ictteig 
a/ldr/sse 1 to us as h ivingbcen imo ig the eirbest review* 
CIS to nutue dnJencoiri%i the pot li le ply to these, 
we will say th it we h ivi le id the s' Uemt it in the 1 1st 
*' Quar telly Review, ’ v hk h ehiip/s Mr Iloheit Mont- 
gomery with hivingassnm/d a iai « iiiine (lii« o vn being 
(fomciy), ind for the purp im of iiniiOMUg his works upon 
Ihe public as th/>se ot J imes Montgo m ry, pr'q^Uily ui 
I gr/ It popular esteem, l^or oui selves, we /lo not / rediUhe 
fact, and, at all even we do ibt llu mftunce Stil^ag the 
I isserti/m is hazard/ d in so high ami respectable a quarter, 
i we think it the boim/it D /lut v of the accused to diRprove 
I It Ills pr/sent volume is /leiieited to Mr Sharon I am* 

Cl No on4.ao b tt/i advise tin legal meiiib ot refutiugU 
ciluni u <4 how to put up with the ailegition if Ube 
No tiim heids what the common, ^Ic, an I slaaderpuf^ 
press utteis fronutb iilihy dens; but n/i man can Hfitm 
head in society tf he allow such a woi k is the ^ Quarterly ^ 
liovicw," unqueStioBcd, to brand Iflm with imposture^ 

[Since writing tlie foregoing, a very pretty 
titled “SeUetiona ffom t’u Poetical orks or 
Montgomery, B. A., oi Line College; Oxloi4,dic. 
Intioductoiy Remarks, and an Appendix < onihflf. JpL^ 
exiidcts fiom Satires, Notes, Set h is been put it to 
h mils. By whomsoever made, no selections couhl OMW 
c leatly estiblnh the truth und justice of t / p^oaf ym 
we have bestowed on the author’s poetry , the tn^ 
unfair of his eriiKs read these pages and deny hie gleifhl 
if they can or dare It is a book full of begntifnl ^ 

sition, and good feeling, and higt^sentimspr, «hd 
principle, and a better could hardly Ui made the 
paoion of youth. j ^ ‘j 

Pp. 8M. Load. CtotoBi d liswifjii 
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tefipn roe quMiWn «t Ultue Mth the Qutrtirly ReA^ 
ittnfif » liia } tnd w^caa oniT hope that a sattf factory 


Hinflf la itia } and weoaa oniT hope that a sattf factory 
jiaht may at last breah through the cloud auiPered, as we 
thmkr where cbaractOT is at stake, to impend and obscure 
Ihr too loog.}— 'Lo^. l>it. Ga t, <> « 

^ AN IRISHMAN^ FAMILY CARe! 

t , — « 

lo 1812, wheoihe western part of Ireland was aflRicted 
midi grievous famine, and w^n England stepped forward 
Milf and pouihd forth her^fhousaqda to save thoae who 
im pansbing for.want, a depdt of provnions was esta- 
ilislira omthe teacoast/for the relief of the auffinng intid«> 
ntantf of thfS renmte distnct. A solitary family, who bad 
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The man was shepherd to a farmer who kept cattle 
mil Aese mountains Here, in this savage retieat, he livul 
(tmoved from the world, for the nearest cabin to this spot 
,«Mre than four miles distant It marine supposed that 
distress afflicted this isolated family, Ihe 
epaVcome hews of the amvaf ^ /succouis at Ballycroy at 
Imigth reached them, and the herdsman set out to procure 
iOihe of the eomnitttte meal to relieve the hunger of thib 
lialf«starved familv. On arriving at the dep6t, the stock 
mfiMal was nearly expended , however, he obtained a 
tamporary^upply, and was comforted with the asouiince 
that a large quantity was hourly expected Anxious to 
brioAkho means of sustenance to his suffering little ones, 
the ierdsman crossed the mountains with his piei ions biii^ 
don, and reached that hillock, where the stones are loosely 
gnledi But dnnnghis absence at Ballycroy, the rain had 


heavily on the hills; the river was no longer 
Imdable^ furious torrent of discoloured water rubhe d 
heights add cheked up the narrow channel 
^Tiketis ftoM the returning parent, within twenty 
q^aees df ms wretched but deaily loved hovel, Ihc 
wbildren with a cry of delight rushed from the hut to 
<diW appoints bank to welcome him, but, ternfiei by 
feeml appearance of the flood, his wife entreated him 
iMt p^atUmj^ its passage for the present. But would he, 
a powerful luid espenenced swimmer, be deterred I he< 
ogM and huQgiy looks of his expect me family maddcncif 
m Qidtappy father. He threw aside his clothes, hound 
the meal upon bis Imck, crossed himself devoiy 
God committed himself to the 
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fiver. For a moment he breasted the torrent 
yrr-two strokes more would bring him to the bank — 
rpus load turned, caught him round the 
t lum down the stream, sank and di owned him 
WtlEgf led for hfe. His wife and children followed 
nnup^ man as he was borne away— and their igo- 
pf snnaks told mm, poor wretch, that assistance from 
fn was hopeless. At last the body disappeared, and 
] taken npthe foUowiog morning four miles from this 
place. One nunous circumstance attended this rala- 
2 to i^ilosoplieTS 1 leave its elucidation, while I 
‘f to Its accuracy lu point of fact. A herd of 
rn the river-side at the time their 
keepeur was perishing— their bello wings were 
•Pplee, and they were discovered next morning 
AtotHid the body of the dead shepherd, m the 
^ bare the abated flood had left it. 



REA30N OF CATS ALIGHTING ON THEI 
• FEET IN FALLING. 

The instinct which all animals seem to possess in bnn 
ing the line of direction of the (v^ptre of pressure withl 
the bast, IS admirable It ibis inw net which n nders tlJJ 
Wild goat and chamois so fearle«s^ dangei in the temfic 
leaps they make among alpine precipices, and whuh 
enatjes *1 cat i1 ways to alight on lU ftetin falling fror 
heights that appear sufficient to render a fall fatal N ow 

the Operations of instinct, though in many points of view 
not a little mirtruloiis, are always regulated by some 
ingenious principle nhen that can be discovered , and in 
the instance of the cat always falling on her feet, it ap 
pears to me that the same principle operates whichenal lex 
ns to walk upright by regulating our centre of pressure, 
attending to the thin.;s aioundus In learning to walk, 
ne judge of the diatsnces of objects which we appro icn 
by the eye, and by observing their perpendiculaiity deter- 
mine our own Henre it ih tint no one who is hoodii ink 
ed can walk in a straight line for a hundred steps ther , 
and for the same resson most people become dizzy when 
they look from the summit of a tower or battlement rniu h 
raised above theg^bjeef, in the sphere of disiiuct vision 
A whirling wheel, or the current of a rapid river, or the 
apparent motion of the Ma on looking over the side oi a 
fast sailing ship, hive often a similar effect W nen a 
child can first stand ciect on its leg , if you give Ins atten- 
tion to a white handkerchief extende 1 like a sail he will 
stmdfirm, but the instant vou move it he will tumble 
clown It IS foi this reabolh tha^ rope dancers « h > ha\c a 
very nafrow bi e upon which to maintain the line if d rec- 
tion perpendicular keep their eye fixed upon a imint of 
the framework uphol ling the ro]^, by which to legulate 
their c ntte of pressure and f6r the same res^oD tlio e 
who perform difli ult parts of balancing keep their eve fixed 
on tht top of the things balanced, to retain the line of di- 
rection within the hue It msy be accordingly inferred, 
that the reason why a man lo>c 4 i his balafif e when tip>,y, 
IS that his eyes roll so nnsreadily ai to prevent him regu- 
lating hi > balance b^ the tliini,B around him while tlie 
muscular feelingt, that assist him when hoodwinked aie 
also deranged It would be cut lous to a',ce''tiin whether 
a cat, il rendered tipsy would fall equally on her fc el wntn 
dropped frorfl x height as a sober cit The rliflicultyof 
the experiment would lie in getting a cat to dunk beer, 
wine, or spirits ill of which it greatly dislikes 1 hue 
no doubt indeed tint it is b\ fixing the eye on the thuiirs 
aiound that a cat faliin<^from a height regulates hei centre 
of pressure so as to fall on her feet She is iiowever. 
Bided in this bv the toim of her body somew I it the re 
vpise ot that of a greyliound the rentie of pn ssure liing 
far back from the head and consiqnenth bunt, ag down 
tbe hiiiil feet rather before the foie fe t — Ret me s Alphas 
bet of Phybich 01 Natural Vhil< opl{y 

BYRON QtJADK.LLrs 

Xhe Byron Quadrilles^ selected ft am Melodies of Hindus^ 
tan, campoied nd iiiaUf,edf » %he PiamUite and de- 
dicated to Miss Matilda iamjhell CVant, Jun By 
Captain Caldet Campbell^ Madias At my 
Military gentlemen are, in the article of Quadrilles, 
authorities from wliic h tliere cm be no appeal J he T i- 
dies of oreat Diitain, dancing this wintc i to tunes trans- 
ported from the banks of the Ganges, will probably think 


PnuDFNT SbNsi TiTY— Ihe relations of a mteh 
heiress, who had^m away with an Englishman,'* address- 
ed an advertisement to her in the papers, requesting, that 
if she would not return to her ctisconsolatb paients she 
would at least send back the key of the tea-chest, which 
she had earned away with her. 
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